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_ aathor of A Flame of Fire; The 
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CHAPTER I. 


ALTER RAYMOND walked home 
from his office in a very thoughtful 
frame of mind. He felt that the 
subject which for months had 

been occupying his attention had become 
pressing. Action of some sort must soon be 
taken. His eldest daughter was now eighteen 
years of age, and in the ordinary course of 
things her education should be approaching 
completion. But he felt that such was not 
the case. In spite of his utmost endeavours, 
he had never been able to send her to a good 
school, and, even had he been able to afford 
the necessary money, his wife’s health was so 
delicate that she could be ill spared from 
home. 

Walter Raymond had married for love, and, 
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in spite of the hardships which his marriage 
had entailed, he had never regretted it. The 
nineteen years which had passed since he had 
refused to obey his father, who commanded 
him to take another woman for his wife, had 
been, on the whole, very happy. But for his 
wife’s delicate health, and the smallness of 
his means, scarcely a cloud had appeared in 
his sky. Even when he thought of what might 
have been, if he had obeyed his father, he did 
not repent. For he felt that his father had 
been harsh and unreasonable. He was a rich 
man, who seemed to believe in little else than 
the power of riches ; therefore his great desire 
concerning his only son Walter was that he 
should marry a rich wife. Such an one he 
had chosen for him. But Walter had learnt 
to love another, and, threaten as old Walter 
Raymond might, he could not alter his boy’s 
decision. 

““T tell you,” cried the older man, “ I know 
what poverty means. For years I struggled 
on a crust, and although at length I made 
money, my struggles made me an old man 
before my time. And I tell you this: unless 
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you obey my wishes, not one penny of my 
money shall you have—no, not one penny.” 

“But,” answered the son, “I do not love 
Miss Blight. No doubt she is all you have 
described her to be, but she is six years older 
than I, and looks old enough to be my mother.” 

‘* All the better,” replied the father. ‘‘ She 
is not one of your dressy, expensive minxes. 
She knows the value of sixpence, and will not 
throw it foolishly away. Besides, just think 
of it. She will bring you £40,000, if she will 
bring you a penny. Put that beside the sum 
which I will give you, and you will be the 
richest man for miles around. Anyhow, I have 
made up my mind. Either you marry her, 
or you get not a brass farthing from me. 
Why, think of that little doll Lucy Bennett 
that you are so fond of! Her father is despised 
everywhere. And no wonder, for he’s willing 
to sell himself to any blackguard for five 
pounds, and yet if you sell him up to-morrow 


he isn’t worth five pounds. A _ ditchwater 
lawyer with ten children! What can he do 
for you?” 


‘“T have known Lucy for years, and loved 
her,” replied the lad. 

“Like father, like child. A rogue’s child 
is sure to have some of her father’s blood. 
Besides, even if she’s all you think she is, 
you can’t live on love.” 

“Life is worth nothing without it,’’ was the 
lad’s reply. 

The next time he saw Lucy Bennett he had 
told her what his father had said, and when 
the tears welled up into her eyes as she be- 
sought him to give her up, young Walter, 
boy-like, proposed that they should get married 
right away. 

It was a mad thing to do, but a few days 
later they were married by special licence in 
a Congregational church. The minister who 
married them had just left college, and knew 
nothing about them. Moreover, it was the 
first time he had performed the marriage 
ceremony, and he thought far more about the 
strangeness of the ordeal through which he 
was passing than of the boy and girl who 
made their marriage vows in his presence. 
The registrar smiled as they walked into the 
vestry to sign the necessary papers, and as 
he pocketed his fee he wondered what old 
Walter Raymond would say when he heard of 
what had been done. 

What Walter Raymond did say when his 
son told him of what he had done was very 
expressive. He drove him from his house, 


and forbade him ever to darken his doors 
again. 
Thus it came about that young Walter 


Raymond, having only just taken his degree 
at Cambridge University, was married at 
twenty-two years of age, and possessed, after 
paying his marriage fees, just twenty-two 
pounds ten shillings, being the sum he had 
saved out of the allowance his father had 
made him while he was a student. 

Old Ezra Bennett grinned when he was told 
of the marriage. He reflected that his son- 
in-law’s father was a very wealthy man, and, 
although he would be angry at first, would 
finally relent and restore him to favour. In 
that way his daughter Lucy would become 
one of the wealthiest women in the county. 

So he wrote to a lawyer in London, who 
was at length persuaded to give young Walter 
a clerkship in his office at a small salary. 

Thus it came about that Walter and Lucy 
came to London, and obtained apartments 
in the region of Battersea Park, where lodgings 
were plentiful and comparatively cheap. 

Walter was not a brilliant young man, but 
he possessed a fair stock of common sense 
and a capacity for work. During his spare 
hours, therefore, he studied law, and through 
the kindness of the lawyer for whom he worked 
he obtained his articles, and presently became 
qualified to practice. 

When their first baby was born a year after 
their marriage, he sent his father a letter, 
telling him of the event, and also informing him 
that they had named the little baby girl Joyce, 
after his (Walter’s) mother, who had died 
years before. To this he had received no 
reply, and although the young fellow wrote 
on three subsequent occasions, no answer of 
any sort was elicited. Indeed, his two last 
letters were returned unopened. 

Lucy’s health, was always 
very unsatisfactory after the birth of Joyce. 
She was constantly ailing, and then Walter, 
who had been tenderly reared and surrounded 
by many luxuries as a boy and youth, found 
himself as a married man doing the work of 
He was up before seven 
each morning, he lit the fire, cooked the break- 
fast, cleaned his boots, and did a great deal 
of household work before going to his office. 
But he never complained. He loved his wife 
very dearly, and she, in spite of the natural 
irritation which results from debilitated nerves, 
was a fond and devoted wife. 

As the years went by other children were 


never robust, 


a domestic servant. 
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born to them, first a boy—who died at his birth 
—and then two more girls, whom he named 
Rachel and Madaline respectively. In spite 
of his increased family, however, his circum- 
stances were not so hard as they had been 
during the first three years of his marriage. 
He had joined three others in the rent of an 
office, and, although he had never obtained 
a large practice, he made an income which 
met their frugal needs. , Indeed, as I have 
said, Walter Raymond was very happy, 
although having to exist on very slender 
means. Had Lucy been in better health, and 
could he have obtained his father’s forgive- 
ness, he would have been perfectly happy, 
even although he lived in comparative poverty. 

When Madaline was four years old, a son 
was born to them. This boy they named 
Walter, not because he desired to perpetuate 
his own name, but because of his father, of 
whom he still thought with affection. 

But here a problem faced him. At the 
time this story opens Joyce, the eldest child, 
was eighteen years of age—a bright, beautiful, 
and impressionable girl. Had she possessed 
educational advantages, she would have made 
good use of them, for she was quick to learn 
and eager for knowledge; but, owing to her 
mother’s delicate health, the child had been 
obliged to take a great many of her mother’s 
duties upon herself. At eighteen, therefore, 
although bright and clever, she could not 
have passed a fifth standard examination at a 
Board school. This grieved Walter greatly. 
He had done his best during the evenings to 
help her, but there were so many household 
duties to perform, and so many things to do 
for the younger children, that the poor child 
was little more than a drudge. 

“If anything were to happen to me,’ re- 
flected the poor fellow, ‘“‘I can see nothing 
for the children but domestic service.” 

And he was perfectly right. Even Joyce, 
the eldest, was, sad to relate, behind Board 
school children of twelve or thirteen in general 
knowledge. 

Lately, however, things had taken a brighter 
turn. Lucy’s health had so much improved, 
and Walter’s position had so much bettered, 
that he seriously considered the question of 
sending Joyce to a good school. But here 
his difficulty came. The fees at good schools 
were more than he could afford. He had made 
diligent inquiries, and he discovered that, 
economise as he might, he could not send 
Joyce away to school, bearing in mind clothes 


and ordinary necessities, for less than sixty 
or seventy pounds a year. It was true there 
was a middle class school near where he lived, 
and where the fees where not exorbitant ; but 
he reflected that there was little chance for 
Joyce to attend to home studies, and the 
girl had become so accustomed to household 
duties that he knew she would want to help 
her mother when she ought to be doing her 
school work. 

He had noticed, moreover, that Joyce had 
shown quite a gift in languages. It was re- 
markabie with what ease she picked up words 
in French and German, and Walter longed 
with a great longing that his child should 
become proficient in these tongues. 

An educated man himself, he felt Joyce’s 
ignorance very keenly. And yet he could not 
have helped himself. Being the eldest child, 
she had naturally taken her mother’s place 
and attended to the younger children, while 
her own education had suffered. In vain he 
cudgelled his brains. In spite of his increased 
practice, he could not afford to pay seventy to 
a hundred pounds a year for Joyce to go toa 
good school. He was a proud man, and he 
could not bear the thought of his child being 
dressed less stylishly than the other children 
who would be her companions. Thirty or even 
forty pounds he might have managed by 
rigid economy, but not more. He remembered 
the other three, and that he must do his duty 
by them. 

Once he thought of appealing to his father, 
but he refrained. His last two letters had been 
returned unopened, and he was too proud 
to write again, especially when the next com- 
munication would probably suffer the same 
fate. 

On the day my story opens, however, some- 
thing had happened. Not much, but enough 
to send Walter Raymond from his office in a 
thoughtful frame of mind. About four o’clock 
that afternoon a client had called, and after 
he was gone Walter noticed that he had left 
a paper behind him. It was of no conse- 
quence, he thought; people do not trouble 
about penny newspapers. So he let it lie on 
the chair, while he went on with his work. 
When closing hour had arrived, he prepared 
to go home, and was on the point of throwing 
the paper into the waste-paper basket when 
he noticed the heading—The Catholic Times. 

‘““Oh, I remember,”’ he said; ‘‘ Dilton is a 
Roman Catholic. I wonder what this thing 
is like?” 
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He glanced through its pages casually, but, 
seeing nothing of importance, was about to 
throw it down, when he was struck by the 
educational advertisement column. 

‘My word,” he said to himself presently, 
*‘T had no idea of such a thing. Here should 
be all I need,’’ and he read for a second time 
an advertisement that particularly struck him. 

“School of St. Mary the Martyr. High-class 
educational establishment. French and Ger- 
man by native teachers. Drawing, mathe- 
matics, history, literature, etc. etc. Special 
attention to English girls, who are prepared 
for educational vocations. Liberal table. Fine 
old house and grounds. Gymnasiums, swim- 
ming baths, fields for sports, comforts of home. 
All the teachers have the best diplomas. No 
Terms, {20 per annum. Apply 
Mary 


religious bias. 
The Mother Superior, School of St. 
the Martyr, Bruges, Belgium.”’ 

“Twenty pounds a year!’’ cried Walter. 
“Why, even I could afford that. I could 
even send Rachel at the same time,’ and 
he read the advertisement again. 

‘“‘ Evidently it is one of those Roman Catholic 
schools,” he considered. ~ ‘‘I suppose all the 
teachers will be nuns, and will therefore work 
for nothing ; but I should have thought that 
even then they could not afford to keep a 
well-grown girl for twenty pounds a year.” 

With that he started to walk from the 
City towards Battersea, still pondering over 
what he had seen. 

“IT don’t altogether like it,” he thought 
presently, as he made his way along the 
Embankment. ‘This school will be com- 
pletely under priestly control, and the idea 
doesn’t please me that Joyce shall be placed 
amidst such associations. Still, I daresay that, 
like all Protestants, I’m prejudiced. My father 
brought me up with the idea that Romanism 
was an enemy to the race, and, although his- 
tory seems to support his contention, I’ve no 
doubt it’s all exaggerated. Besides, its clearly 
stated that there would be no religious bias. 
Yes, this is surely my way out of the difficulty.” 

And yet he was not quite satisfied. Not 
that Walter Raymond could be accused of 
having narrow religious ideas. Indeed, some 
would not have called him a religious man 
at all. It was not often he went to any place 
of worship. Occasionally of a Sunday evening 
he went to church if any preacher of note 
visited the neighbourhood, but this did not 
often happen. Moreover, on these occasions 
he did not trouble whether the preacher were 





a Nonconformist or an Episcopalian. He went 
because he liked to hear a well-reasoned address, 
and then came away thinking but very little 
about it. On the other hand, he was not 
irreligious. He was as honest as the day, 
and hated anything like meanness and lies. 
He had taught his children to be truthful, 
and pure, and upright, and to believe in an 
over-ruling Power. If anyone had asked him 
for his religious creed, he would have said with 
Tennyson, ‘‘I believe in One Who watches 
over us, and that personality does not cease 
with death.’’ But he allied himself to no 
Church, even although he encouraged his 
children to attend some place of worship every 
Sunday. Those who knew him best thought 
of him as a quiet, thoughtful, hard-working 
man, honest to the heart’s core, and one who 
tried to do his duty by all men. 

Thus, if he hesitated about sending his 
eldest daughter to what he imagined was a 
convent school, it was not because of narrow 
religious prejudices. Rather, it was something 
which he could not very well put into words. 

“ After all,” he said to himself again pre- 
sently, ‘“‘my father is a strong Protestant, 
and his Protestantism has made him neither 
kind nor forgiving. Anyhow, I will speak to 
Lucy about it to-night, and then we shall be 
able to decide.” 

When he entered the house Joyce ran to 
meet him. As I have said, she was a bright, 
handsome girl, and promised to be a beautiful 
woman. Walter kissed her affectionately, and 
laughed more heartily than usual as side by 
side they walked into the dining-room, where 
Mrs. Raymond sat. 

‘“‘ Well, Lucy, how have you been to-day ?”’ 
he asked. 

“Oh, much better, Walter,”’ she said brightly. 
“‘T am really hoping that I have at last lost 
those terrible headaches.”’ 

“Thank Heaven,”’ said Walter, as he looked 
at her pale face. ‘‘ Perhaps,” he said presently, 
“IT shall be able to take you to Broadstairs, or 
some such place, for a few days.” 

“Why, has business been better?” she 
asked eagerly. 

“It hasn’t become worse, anyhow.  Be- 
sides, I’m inclined to think that a good thing 
will come in my way. If it does—well, we 
shall see. But I am glad you’ve had a good 
day, little wife.” 

Lucy Raymond had become somewhat faded 
during the nineteen years of her married life, 
but it was still plainly to be seen that she 
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must have been very pretty in her girlhood, 
and that even now, if she could regain her 
health, could become a handsome woman. 

“Oh, yes, I have had a good day ; indeed, 
for weeks I’ve been better, and with the 
summer coming on I’m full of hope.” 

During dinner the little family chatted 
pleasantly together. It was easy to see that 
perfect trust and confidence existed between 
them. Moreover, 
it was evident 
that there was a 
perfect comrade- 
ship between 
father and chil- 
dren. They told 
him of their ex- 
periences through 
the day, while 
the wife trusted 
and loved him 
coinpletely. 

Later, when 
the children had 
retired, Walter 
broached the 
subject of which 
he had been 
thinking. 

“Read that, 
Lucy,” he said 
to his wife, pass- 
ing her the ad- 
vertisement. 

“It is very 
cheap, but I do 
not like it,’’ she 
said. 

"way 7” 

**T do not like 
these Catholic 
schools.”’ 

““Do you know 
anything against 
them ?”’ 

“No, indeed ; I have heard that the edu- 
cation given is exceedingly good—far better 
than can be found in most other schools- 
But still, the teachers will be all nuns.’ 

“Yes, I suppose so; but you see what they 
say: ‘No religious bias.’ ”’ 

“Do you believe in that ?” 

‘““Why not ? I do not see how they could 
dare to urge Catholic dogmas when they 
promise not to. You see, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, we must assume that they are 





“He read for a second time an advertisement that 
particularly struck him.” fore taking any 
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honourable people. All the same, I think I 
understand your feeling. The whole atmo- 
sphere and influence of the place will be 
Catholic. Must be, in fact. The children 
must be constantly associated with Catholic 
forms and Catholic expressions. Still, I don’t 
think we need to fear for Joyce. She is a 
bright, intelligent girl, although her education 
has been so sadly neglected. Besides, you 
see how cheap 
it is. Twenty 
pounds a year!” 

“But I don’t 
suppose she 
would be able to 
go to a Protestant 
church. I doubt 
whether one ex- 
ists in Bruges.” 

“Well, and 
what then? 
There is nothing 
much in the 
churches here, 
Protestant 
though they pre 
tend to be, that 
would help them 
much.” 

“Still, I don’t 
like the idea of 
Joyce becoming a 
Catholic.” 

“There is no 
reason why that 
should happen. I 
should have a 
good talk with 
her before she 
went away; in- 
deed, I should 
make every pos- 
sible inquiry be- 


definite . steps. 
But here is the truth, Lucy. The child’s 
lack of education saddens me terribly. ~ Of 
course, we couldn’t help it, and no one is 
to be blamed. Even now my income is very 
small—so small that I could not afford to 
send her to such a school as I should like 
here in England. Indeed, unless we take 
such a step as this, I do not see how she 
is to have an education befitting a lady. 
If this turns out all right, the other chil- 
dren could go later, and thus they would 
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ail have an inexpensive but a really good 
education.” 

“Yes, there is a great deal in it,’’ conceded 
Mrs. Raymond. ‘“‘ How did you get hold of 
the paper ?”’ 

“Mr. Dilton left it at my office.” 

‘Oh, I see. Of course, I know Mrs. Dilton 
a little. They are very respectable people, 
and they might know a good deal about it. 
What do you say to my calling on Mrs. Dilton 
and asking her to tell me what she knows ?” 

“Not at all a bad idea,” replied Walter. 
“There’s the bell ringing. I should not be 
at all surprised if that is not Harrington.” 

“Who's he ?”’ 

“He’s a young barrister who is sure to 
tise. I think I shall brief him if the affair 
of which I spoke to you comes off.” 

“You'll not speak to him about Joyce’s 
school ? ’ 

“Not at present, certainly. 
nothing of our circumstances.’”’ 

A minute later a young fellow stood in the 
room who from personal appearance per- 
fectly justified Walter Raymond’s prophecy 
concerning him. He was a keen-eyed yet 
happy-looking fellow, full of vivacity and 
merriment ; at the same time one who gave 
evidence of a sane judgment, and with in- 
tellectual powers beyond the ordinary. 

The two men chatted an hour over a pipe 
concerning a law case in which they were 
both interested, and then Walter Raymond 
prepared to go to bed. 

‘I almost wish I’d spoken to Ned Harring- 
ton that school, after all,’’ remarked 
Walter to his wife when he had gone. 

“ Why ?” 

“He’s such a sane fellow. I never knew 
a man who could go to the bottom of things 
Moreover, young as he is, he has 
deal of experience. Mark my 

in less than ten years from 


” 


” 


He knows 


about 


so quickly. 
had a great 
words, Lucy: 
now that fellow will be at the top of the tree. 

“T should like our boy Walter to be a 


barrister.”’ 


“So should I. Still, there’s time enough 
to think about him. Joyce is my supreme 
care just now. You'll be sure and call on 


” 


Mrs. Dilton to-morrow, won’t you ? 
“Yes, I'll not forget.’ 
“But meanwhile we will say nothing about 
I should not like to raise hopes 
heart which might never be 


it to Joyce. 
in the child’s 
fulfilled.”’ 


“T’ll be careful. Oh, Walter, I’m hoping 


now that the future will be really bright. 
I know, owing to my bad health, I’ve been 
an awful burden—and—and if you had only 
married as your father desired P 

“You be quiet, little wife,” said Walter, 
kissing her. “I could never have been happy 
with anyone else. Besides, in spite of our 
poverty, we have been happy. And now you 
are going to get better—I feel sure of it. So, 
with Joyce’s education provided for, and my 
prospects a bit brighter, why, it’s simply 
grand.” 

The next night, when Walter Raymond 
came back from his office, there was a look 
of pleasant excitement in his wife’s eyes, as 
though she had good news to communicate. 





CHAPTER II. 


ELL, I’ve seen Mrs. Dilton,’ said 
Mrs. Raymond, as soon as she 
was alone with her husband. 
“That’s right. Well, what did she say?” 
“She said she knew of several children of 
Protestant families who had been to Catholic 
schools on the Continent.” 

“Yes, and how did they turn out ?” 

““Splendidly. She says that the children 
have returned, and have not ceased to be 
Protestants. It is true they have had a lot 
of silly prejudices destroyed, but nothing 
more. Do you know, she’s sending her own 
girl there, so she would be a nice companion 
for Joyce.” 

“Did she give you the address of any of 
these parents ?” 

“Yes ;. she gave me two—here they are.” 

“‘ Well, this seems perfectly straightforward. 
Still, I’ll make further inquiries.” 

“There is something else I have to tell you. 
Mrs. Dilton says she knows a priest who is 
perfectly acquainted with the school. He has 
lived in Bruges, in fact, and often visited it. 
He knows the Mother Superior personally, and 
could give first-hand information.” 

“Yes,” said Walter slowly and thoughtfully, 

“* Besides, Mrs. Dilton told me that she was 
constantly seeing Father Brandon, and that 
she would tell him to call on us. I told her 
you were never home except during the even- 
ings,” she added. 

“But we cannot expect a busy priest to 
call on us,”’ said Walter. 

‘‘That’s what I remarked to Mrs. Dilton,” 
replied Mrs. Raymond, ‘‘ but she said that 
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Father Brandon would be delighted. He is 
an Irishman, it appears, and is the very soul 
of kindness. I should think he must be a 
very nice man too; Mrs. Dilton made me 
laugh immoderately at some of his stories. 
I should like you to hear them.” 

“‘Did she say when she thought he might 
be able to call ?” 

‘“No, but I told her that one evening was 
almost as good as another to us, as you always 
stayed in with me. Then she asked me if 
to-night would do, and I said you would be 
in to-night.” 

“So he might call to-night ?” 

“Of course, he might. I do not suppose 
he will, but after his work is over he might 
drop in.” 

** Anyhow, I'll write a letter to these people 
whose addresses you have given me,” said 
Walter, ‘‘and I might also drop a line to the 
Mother Superior right away. The more I 
think about it, the more I am convinced that 
this is the right step to take. The curriculum 
of the school is exceedingly good ; languages 
are taught by native teachers, while everything 
else seems satisfactory. For the life of me 
I cannot see how they can afford to do it for 
twenty pounds a year, though.” 

“There are other advantages too,” said 
Mrs. Raymond eagerly. ‘“‘ Mrs. Dilton says 
that if there are a certain number of pupils 
they can travel to Bruges at a specially reduced 
rate.” 

“In any case, the travelling cannot be very 
dear,’”’ said Walter. ‘‘ The fare from here to 
Dover is only a few shillings, while I know it 
is very cheap to get to Brussels. I’ve often 
seen advertisements. And Bruges is far nearer 
to London than Brussels. Why, I daresay we 
might avail ourselves of cheap trips, and go 
across ourselves sometimes—that is, if my 
practice goes on well.” 

“That would be splendid,” said Mrs. Ray- 
mond, and Walter noted with pleasure how 
much better she seemed. 

He sat down and wrote the three letters of 
which he spoke, and scarcely had he finished 
the last when the door-bell rang. 

Walter went to the door himself, and when 
he opened it saw a man dressed in clerical 
attire. 

“Excuse me for calling at this unearthly 
hour,” said that gentleman, “ but I was just 
passing, and as Mrs. Dilton told me that you 
were interested in a school in Bruges I thought 
I might as well drop in.” 


“You are Father Brandon ?” said Walter. 

“Yes, that’s my name.” 

“This is indeed kind of you,” said Walter 
heartily. ‘“‘I am very glad to see you; come 
in, will you ?”’ 

Father Brandon was a well-dressed, well- 
fed-looking man of about forty years of age. 
Moreover, he looked young for his years, and 
had an air of bowhomie that was very pleasant 
to the hard-working lawyer. He looked as 
cheerful and light-hearted as a boy, and his 
round, clean-shaven cheeks fairly shone. 

“He does not look as though he fasted 
much, at any rate,’’ thought Walter. ‘‘ Well, 
all the better. I hate these cadaverous, blood- 
less-looking parsons.”’ 

“I smell tobacco smoke,” said the priest 
with a laugh, after he had been introduced to 
Mrs. Raymond. 

“Yes,” said Walter. ‘“ Will you have a 
cigar ?”’ And he turned to the cupboard 
which contained a box of cigars which he 
could not afford to smoke himself but kept 
for visitors. 

“IT would rather join you with a pipe, if I 
may,” said the priest. ‘‘ There’s nothing lke 
a pipe for real comfort. Ah, this is splendid!” 

He sat down in the armchair beside the 
fire, and stretched out his legs with evident 
enjoyment. 

“The English winters last as long as they 
can, don’t they ?”’ he said. ‘“‘ Here we are at 
the beginning of April, and still the nights are 
cold. Still, thank God the winter is drawing 
to a close. My parishioners are mostly poor, 
and the suffering through the cold weather 
has been terrible. Look here, sir ; the Govern- 


ment ought to do something definite. Work 
should be provided for every man. It’s the 
only remedy, sir—the only remedy. I have 


begged and borrowed, and almost stolen, for 
my people, and still I’ve only been able to 
touch the fringe of the poverty. But in a 
rich country like this it is a shame. A million 
or so a year devoted to relief works, and 
poverty would be impossible—impossible. And 
yet we spend untold millions on warships, and 
leave people starving!” 

He grew quite enthusiastic. He spoke with 
fluency and fervour, and manifested such 
heartfelt sympathy with the poor that Walter’s 
heart warmed towards him. 

“This is a man, and not a priest,” he said 
to himself. ‘‘ What do I care what his creed 
is when he gives his life to working for the 


poor ?” 
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‘But I must really ask your forgiveness,” 
said Father Brandon at length. “I did not 
mean to talk in this way, but my people tell 
me I am a perfect fanatic when I get talking 
about such questions. Mrs. Dilton told me 
that you had seen an advertisement about a 
school in Bruges, and thought of sending your 
daughter there.” 

*Yes,’’ said Walter, ‘and my wife tells 
me that you know it intimately.” 

“I worked in Bruges for two years, and 
visited the school often. A first-rate school, 
Mr. Raymond. In fact, you might search the 
Continent all over, and not find a better.’ 

“You know the Mother Superior ? ”’ 

‘Yes, I know her.” 

“Can you tell me something about her?” 

“TI am almost afraid to do so, Mr. Raymond. 
You are a lawyer, I’m told, and lawyers 
always suspect extravagant statements. But 
I only know one fault that she has.” 

*‘ And that ?” 

“She is too good, too kind, too indulgent.” 

“You mean that she is not a good dis- 
ciplinarian ? ”’ 

“Yes and no. The truth is, she rules by 
love. She does not believe in punishment of 
any sort. As aconsequence you find a different 
atmosphere there from what can be found in 
any other school I know of. There is so much 
freedom, so much laughter. And yet, mark 
you, the pupils never break over the traces. 
Although she never uses force, they all love 
to obey her.”’ 

‘Of course, it is a Catholic school ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“TI notice that the advertisement states that 
no religious bias is given.” 

“Certainly not. It is a school, and is 
carried on on strictly educational lines. Not 
a word is said to Protestant children about 
religion—not a-word. They are not asked 
nor expected to go to church. Some go, I 
suppose, out of curiosity, but no influence is 
exerted. It is a sort of go-as-you-please 
establishment in that direction; mneverthe- 
less, there is no better governed school in 
Europe.” 

“It’s not a charity school in any form?” 

“Most decidedly not. And yet, let me be 
exact. The school, which was an old mansion, 
was given to the Church for educational pur- 
poses. A rich Flemish gentleman who believed 
in education gave it, and fitted it up as a 
school, only stipulating that the education 
should be cheap, and that it should be open to 


all religions and all nationalities. 
idea, wasn’t it ?” 

“IT have wondered how it could be done 
for the money.” 

“It does seem wonderful, doesn’t it ? But 
the Mother Superior went into figures with 
me. First of all, there are no teachers’ salaries. 
Neither Mother Superior nor nuns take a 
penny of any sort. Then the grounds given 
to the school grow nearly all that is necessary 
for food. Besides, things are cheap in Belgium, 
and what has to be bought can be obtained 
for sums that seem impossible here in England. 
As a matter of fact, the fees just cover the 
cost of keeping the pupils. And I can tell 
you they feed well. I have been there, and I 
know. Ha—ha!” 

“On Fridays ?”’ 

“T’ll be perfectly frank with you, Mr. Ray- 
mond. On Fridays all the pupils, Protestant 
as well as Catholic, live on a fish and vegetable 
diet. That is a rule, and is strictly adhered 
to.” 


Splendid 


“Well, I see nothing to object to in that. 
Plenty of fish once a week is not going to 
hurt anyone. For that matter, although I 
don’t carry it out, I’m in theory a vegetarian.” 

“So am I—in theory; but in practice, 
ha—ha! No, no; not in practice! Give me 
a good juicy steak, in spite of all the vege- 
tarian arguments. As for the girls—you should 
see them, Mrs. Raymond. Rosy-cheeked and 
plump, every one of them. Oh, you need 
have no fear on that score.” 

After this, both Mr. and Mrs. Raymond 
asked many other questions, which the priest 
answered readily and frankly. An hour after, 
when Father Brandon left the house, all their 
fears had disappeared. 

‘‘I never saw a nicer fellow,’’ said Walter 
heartily. ‘‘ Not a bit of a parson about him, 
except his clothes.” 

‘“And so broad-minded too,” said Mrs. 
Raymond; “far more so than the Church 
of England clergy, or, for that matter, than 
many Nonconformist ministers.” 

“ Just what I thought,”’ said Walter. “ He 
had no pious cant, neither did he adopt any 
professional airs.”’ 

‘Yes, he’s just splendid. I’m glad you 
asked him to drop in and smoke a pipe with 
you sometimes. It must be very tame for 
you, having only me and the children.” 

“That’s all nonsense,” said Walter; “all 
nonsense. I’ve never felt the want of anyone 
but you. It’s true we have not made many 
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friends, and that fact, I expect, has drawn us 
more closely together. But it will be a hard 
pull to part with Joyce, even although we 
know she’s well cared for.’ 

The answers to the inquiries which Walter 
sent out proved so eminently satisfactory that 
it was eventually decided for Joyce to go to 
Bruges, and a week or two later she went away 
with a light heart and many pleasant antici- 
pations. It is true Walter could not help 
feeling sad at her departure, and, as he declared 
again and again, the house did not seem like 
the same without her. Still, as he received 
letters, full of good news and pleasant ex- 
periences in connection with her school life, 
he felt as though the paper which Mr. Dilton 
had accidentally left in his office was almost 
like a dispensation of providence. 

Meanwhile, Father Brandon paid an occa- 
sional call at the house when Walter was at 
home. He read Joyce’s letters with evident 
satisfaction, and laughed heartily at the stories 
which she related. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” he said again and 
again. ‘I tell you there’s not a better girls’ 
school in Europe—no, not in Europe. You 
mark my words: when she comes home at 
the end of a year or so you'll hardly know 
her. You’ll find her brighter, smarter, and 
with that air which only the Continent can 
give. Oh, I know what you would say, and 
no one can admire the sterling worth of the 
English character more than I. But there is 
something about those people on the Conti- 
nent. ‘Style’ is the best word I can give it. 
Why, place two girls before me now, one 
educated in your best English schools and 
the other educated at such a school as that 
where your daughter is gone, and I could tell 
inamoment. The girl educated in the English 
school would lack the verve, the esprit, the 
savotr-jaive, and the polish of the other. Let 
them both seek a situation as governess in a 
high class family, and I know which would 
get it. Let the English schoolgirl try and talk 
French and German, and then let the other 
speak. There is all the world of a difference!” 

Fo this kind of talk both Walter and his 
wife listened with eagerness, and at each visit 
both had a higher opinion of the happy, hard- 
working priest. 

Unconsciously too—-and especially was this 
true of Mrs. Raymond—all their prejudices 
concerning Roman Catholics were removed. 

‘What does it matter ?”’ said Walter again 
and again. ‘ Religion is only a matter of 
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association and temperament. If I had been 
born in a Catholic country, I should have been 
in all probability a Catholic. And evenif I had 
—well, what then ? You can’t expect all the 
world to see alike, and there are good people 
among all religions.’ 

As for Mrs. Raymond, her association with 
Father Brandon had led her to attend some 
of the services at a Roman Catholic church, 
and each of these had impressed her very much. 

““ They are not like services at the Protestant 
churches,” she was led to say. ‘ There is 
something different ; something which I can 
scarcely explain. In the Protestant churches, 
especially in the Nonconformist churches, it 
is all so matter-of-fact. You know the meaning 
of everything. The hymns and the lessons 
and the sermon—well, you know all about 
it. But in the Roman Catholic it is all so 
wonderfully strange. The Latin prayers, the 
candles, the incense, the vestments—well, it’s 
all so solemn and so mysterious that I feel 
quite awed.” 

Walter, on the other hand, who went with 
her, was not so impressed. 

“‘ Tlike Brandon out of church tremendously,” 
he said, ‘‘ but I’m hanged if I like this mummery. 
There’s not enough of sunshine and open air 
in it to please me. Besides, you’ve to take 
too much on trust.” 

Still, he never made any objection to his 
wife going, and was, on the whole, perfectly 
contented that she should prefer going to the 
Roman Catholic services to those of the Pro- 
testant order. 

When midsummer drew near, and the ques- 
tion of Joyce coming home for the long vacation 
was mooted, they were reluctantly led to the 
conclusion that it would be better for her to 
remain in Belgium. First, there would be the 
expense of the journey; but also, Father 
Brandon convinced them that it might upset 
her if she came home so soon. 

“It’s always the hardest time, this coming 
home from school after the first term,” he 
urged. ‘‘ You see, she will not be quite settled 
down to school life, and thus will feel it hard 
to return after a long holiday. If I were in 
your place, I’d give her a year. Let the 
delights of school—aye, more, let the joy of 
successful competition be hers—before she 
returns home. Then you'll find her eager to 
go back again.” 

So Walter yielded, thinking that, all things 
considered, it would be best, although the 
thought of it made his heart sore. When he 
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received Joyce’s letter, however, telling him 
that she would not be alone during the vaca- 
tion, but that at least thirty girls would remain 
with her, and that she looked forward to a 
very happy time, he was comforted. 

One day during August Father Brandon 
called in the afternoon. He found only Mrs. 
Raymond at home, but did not seem at all 
dismayed on that account. 

“I should like to thank you for the lovely 
sermon you preached last night, Father 
Brandon,” she said. ‘I do not think I ever 
heard anything like it before.” 

“TI dealt with a very profound truth, Mrs. 
Raymond,” said the priest solemnly, and 
assuming for the first time since she had 
known him an air of authority. ‘‘ The sermon 
could not be otherwise than impressive if I 
were at all faithful. ‘He that is ashamed of 
Me before men, of him will I be ashamed 
before God and His holy angels.’ It is a 
terrible thing to be ashamed of Christ.’ 

“Oh, I felt that last night,” said Mrs. 
Raymond. “I have felt it ever since. I have 
often thought that Walter and I have been 
wrong in not going to church oftener.” 

“It is not simply a matter of going to 
church, Mrs. Raymond. It is a matter of 
being received into the Church,” replied the 
priest solemnly. 

“‘ T was brought up in the Church of England,” 
said Mrs. Raymond, ‘‘ and was confirmed when 
I was sixteen. Walter, on the other hand, 
was brought up a Nonconformist.” 

The priest was silent. 

“So, of course,’’ went on Mrs. Raymond 
timidly, ‘‘ I have been received into the Church.” 

** Pardon me, I do not think so,”’ said Father 
Brandon. 

** But I was confirmed, and have sometimes 
gone to Holy Communion,” urged Mrs. Ray- 
mond. 

“Where ?”’ asked the priest. 

“At St. Mary’s.” 

“That is what 
England ?”’ 

~ re.” 

“Have you reflected, Mrs. Raymond, that 
there can be only one Church, one real Church. 
Our Lord, when He was here upon earth, 
came to establish a Church. Of course, you 
know that ?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Then where is it ?”’ 

‘Where is it ?”’ 

‘* Yes, where is it ? 


is called the Church of 


Our Lord gave power 


to His apostles and to their successors, and 
only to them. Where are those successors ? 
As far as I know, they are to be found only in 
the one Church, the Catholic Church,—the 
Church which existed from the very first. It 
was on Peter that Christ built His Church, and 
St. Peter became the first Pope. Then the 
blessed apostles went everywhere, preaching 
the gospel and extending the Church—the one 
Church, the only Church.” 

“But,” said Mrs. Raymond weakly, “ the 
clergymen of the Church of England claim 
to belong to the apostolical succession.” 

“Claim—yes, of course, they do. But think, 
Mrs. Raymond. During that sad age of apos- 
tasy the Church in England became repro- 
bate and schismatic, and although the Holy 
Father was very kind, he was at length obliged 
to excommunicate this branch of the Church. 
When it was excommunicated, it was no longer 
a part of the Church. It never can become 
a part of the Church until it is received back 
into the fold by the great Head. Has it ever 
been received back? When Mr. Gladstone 
pleaded with the Pope to admit the validity 
of Anglican orders, how was his plea regarded ? 
The Holy Father was very clear and plain. 
He declared the so-called Church of England 
to be no Church, but a schismatic body—that 
there was no difference between all the Pro- 
testant Churches of England, whether belong- 
ing to the State or Nonconformist.”’ 

*‘ So, then, you do not regard my confirmation 
as an admission into the Church ?” 

“What you did, you did in ignorance, my 
child.” 

“Then you do not think it wrong to remain 
a member of the Church of England ?” 

““You listened to the only voice you heard, 
Mrs. Raymond; but now, having heard the 
voice of the true Church, what now? I say 
this most solemnly: you have heard the voice 
of the true Church; you have been urged to 
rest your head on its bosom. After having 
heard that voice, it is at your peril that you 
refuse to obey.” 

The priest had marked his time carefully. 
For months he had been studying Mrs. Ray- 
mond’s character; he had watched her at 
the services, and little by little he had pre- 
pared her mind for this time. 

“‘T will admit,’”’ said Mrs. Raymond pre- 
sently, ‘‘ that I have received great help from 
your services. They are so soothing—-so rest- 
ful. For years I have been troubled about 
matters of faith, and I have felt too weak 
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and ignorant to face them. When I have been 
at your church I have felt that I could rest.” 

“Ah, that is it, Mrs. Raymond. What 
does our blessed Lord say ? ‘Come unto Me, 
all ye that labour, and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.’ That is what He is saying 
to-day through His Church. Why should you 
seek to answer questions of faith ? The Church 
answers them for you. Why should you 
struggle and strive ? The Church does that 
for you. All you have to do is to lean your 
tired head on her great broad bosom and 
rest. Have you difficulties, trials, sins? It 
is for you to come to the priest of the true 
Church and confess them. Then you will 
receive guidance and absolution.” 

“T must speak to my husband about it,” 
said Mrs. Raymond weakly. 

“Is your husband the one to whom you 
can go on such a matter?” said the priest, 
‘If I were in a legal difficulty, I should go to 
a lawyer ; if my body ailed anything, I should 
go toa doctor; but if it were a matter of my 
soul, I should go to a priest. I have no doubt 
your husband is a kind and honest man; 
but do you think he could help you? Think, 
my child ; think.” 

“‘T have never kept anything from Walter 
since we were first married,’”’ said Mrs. Ray- 
mond with tearful eyes. 

“And, broadly speaking, you have been 
right,” said the priest; ‘‘but is not this a 
matter which is of a different nature? Re- 
member our Lord’s words: ‘He that loveth 
husband or wife more than Me is not worthy 
of Me.’ ”’ : 

For more than an hour they talked together, 
the woman raising her little difficulties and 
the priest answering them. When at last 
Father Brandon rose to go, he felt sure of the 
future. 

When by-and-by Walter Raymond returned 
from business, his wife received him affection- 
ately, but she did not tell him that Father 
Brandon had called. This was the first time 
that a secret had ever existed between husband 
and wife. 


CHAPTER IIL 


MONTH later Mrs. Raymond was re- 
ceived into the communion of the 

ol. Roman Church. She had never 
spoken to her husband about it until 

a few days before the ceremony, but she had 
no need to have feared. Walter Raymond 


was not altogether unprepared. He had 
noticed the frequency with which she attended 
the Roman Catholic services, and drew his 
own conclusions. He was not a talkative 
man, and so did not harass her with questions 
about her course of action. 

“If she wants to be a Romanist, let her, 
poor thing,” he said to himself. ‘‘I imagine a 
woman must have some sort of religious 
authority in order to be happy, and on the 
whole I think the Roman Catholic faith is a 
very good thing for women. Of course, to a 
man who has the slightest critical faculty, it 
is so much nonsense ; but for women it is a 
different thing. They are moody and imagin- 
ative. They have all sorts of fancies, and 
need some kind of ghostly adviser; so if she 
can get any comfort from Latin prayers, and 
incense, and the rest of it, let her have it. 
As for the confessional, Brandon is a sensible, 
healthy-minded man, who may comfort her. 
Besides, Lucy’s confessions would trouble no 
confessor. <A fit of temper now and then, an 
attack of nerves which makes her unreason- 
able and querulous, among her worst 
faults. No, I’ll say nothing.” 

And yet he was not pleased when she told 
him that she intended joining the Romish 
Church. Perhaps it was his Protestant blood, 
perhaps it was because he knew something 
of history ; but he felt that somehow a new 
element was coming into their lives. For the 
first time they were in a way to be separated. 
He did not know why it should be so; but 
the thought of his wife telling another man, 
even although he were a priest, what hitherto 
she had only told him, was repellent. Nay, 
more; she might tell the priest what she 
would not tell him. 

“You have quite decided, Lucy ?”’ he said. 

“Yes, Walter; quite decided.” 

“But why ? What has the Catholic Church 
to offer you that you do not possess in the 
Protestant religion ? ”’ 

“Everything. Oh, Walter, 
religion is not a religion at all. 
name suggests, it is a negation.” 

Walter smiled. ‘‘ That’s one of Brandon’s 
phrases,” he reflected. ‘‘ It seems to me very 
positive,” he went on quietly. ‘‘I have troubled 
very little about matters of doctrine ; but I find 
that the Sermon on the -Mount is about as 
positive as anything in the world.” 

‘Oh, Walter, you don’t know. Everything 
has been so different of late, and I have been 
so happy. I come to the Church as I come 
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to a mother. I tell her my doubts and fears 
and receive comfort.” 

“ Poor little Lucy!” said Walter kindly. 

“Oh, Walter, if you only knew! You see, 
there is no Church other than the one to 
whom our Lord gave authority in the begin- 
ning. She is the great storehouse of grace, 
and those who stay outside her do so at their 
peril.” 

Walter was silent, for in spite of himself a 
fear came into his heart. Yet, because during 
the last few weeks his wife had seemed more 
cheerful and light-hearted, he held his peace. 

Nevertheless, he would not go to church to 
witness her reception. 

“No,” he said firmly, “if you have made up 
your mind to take this step, I will not try to 
hinder you ; but—I tell you honestly—I don’t 
much like it. But promise me one thing, 
Lucy: this business shall not interfere with 
the happiness of our home life.” 

“Interfere with our happiness ? Walter, I 
have not always been a good wife to you, but 
I will be in the future. I will never cease 
praying that God will bring you into the light.” 

“Pray for me as much as you will, Lucy. 
God knows I need all your prayers, but do 
not let anything disturb our trust in each 
other, and our happiness.” 

** But you will come with me to the church ? 
Think : Iam to be received into the true fold.” 

“As though every true, God-fearing woman 
is not in the true fold,’’ he said, almost impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ No, Lucy; I don’t believe in this 
step. To me it is so much nonsense, and I 
cannot pretend to countenance it by my 
presence. But I will not put anything in the 
way of your doing what you believe to be 
right. Go and be happy.” 

So Mrs. Raymond was received into the 
Roman Catholic communion, while many of 
that faith smiled to each other as they spoke 
of the progress their religion was making in a 
heretic country. 

“We shall get the whole family,” said Mrs. 
Dilton to her husband. 

“TI doubt it.” 

“But I don’t. Mrs. Raymond’s conversion 
is only the thin end of the wedge. Her hus- 
band fairly dotes upon her, and will do any- 
thing for her happiness. Mark my words: in 
less than two years from now the whole family 
will have been received into the Church.” 

“Yes, I know that Walter Raymond is 
fond of his wife,” said Dilton, ‘‘ but he’s not 
a man to be led by a string. Besides, he’s 
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one of those fellows that nothing can move 
when he’s made up his mind. He’s not a 
brilliant man, and yet by sheer doggedness 
he’s rising in his profession. I find that little 
by little he’s getting a name as a safe lawyer, 
and that’s not the man to be moved as easily 
as you think.’’ 

On the night after Mrs. Raymond had 
publicly avowed her faith as a Roman Catholic 
Father Brandon sat in his study alone with 
his assistant. 

“I’ve been inquiring into Raymond’s ante- 
cedents,”’ he said, ‘“‘ and I find the whole case 
very interesting. Look here, Kelly; I want 
you to go down to his old home and hunt 
out everything.” 

“What ?”’ 

Brandon lit a cigar, and sat back in his easy- 
chair. 

“Several things,’’ he answered presently ; 
“several things. First, I have discovered 
that Raymond’s father is a very rich man, 
and that he disinherited his son for marry- 
ing Mrs. Raymond, who was poor. I want 
you to make inquiries about Mr. Ray- 
mond, senior, and to discover the value of 
his estate. I want you to discover exactly 
the kind of man he is. Then I want you to 
find out all about Mrs. Raymond’s family. 
Her name was Bennett, and her father is a 
lawyer. But more than all, I wish you to dis- 
cover the circumstances of the marriage. 
Where was the service performed ? Who per- 
formed it, who were the witnesses, and so on.” 

“Of course I’ll go,” said Father Kelly. 
“At the same time, I do not see the need 
of it.” 

“Why ?”’ 

“Because now that Mrs. Raymond has 
become one of us you can ask her what you 
like, and she will tell you.” 

“Yes, but I wish to have a man’s version 
of the business, and, besides, I want to be 
primed in every detail. In addition to all 
that, I am not at all anxious to ask Mrs. Ray- 
mond too many questions just now. When ice 
is thin, one must skate warily. You must 
remember that up to a few months ago she 
had strong Protestant prejudices, and while, 
like most converts, she is far more eager to 
convert others than those born into the Church, 
yet several generations of Protestant blood 
cannot be eradicated in a day. I do not 
desire her to think of me as one who wishes to 
know her private affairs, even although I have 
a right to know them.” 
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“You have some scheme in your mind.” 
“TI always have schemes in my mind.” 
“Of course, Raymond is nobody.” 

“He may become somebody at any time.’ 

** How ?” 

‘Well, for one thing, there is a big lawsuit 
coming on, and Raymond is the solicitor for 
the plaintiff. If he is successful, it may lead to 
his father’s reconciliation. Then again, as I 
told you, if my information is correct, his 
father is a wealthy man.” 

“I see.” 

“I’m glad of that.” 

“When do you want me to go?” 

“ To-morrow.”’ 

“ All right ; I’ll go and do my best.” 

“But do not go as a priest. I don’t want 
the Church to be seemingly identified with 
the matter. Luckily you make up well as a 
layman, and no one would take you for a 
priest when you wear a suit of tweeds and 
a bowler. So go right away and get ready. I 
want to be alone to think.” 

When Kelly had gone, Father Brandon 
took a diary from his desk and made many 
notes, which he presently read with great 
care. 

“Those seem to me the leading facts,” he 
said. ‘‘I must now prepare a list of questions 
for Kelly, and then I think I have done all I 
can do for the present.” 

Two days later Kelly returned. It was late 
at night when he arrived at the priest’s house, 
and he came in a cab. Father Brandon 
evidently waited his coming with interest. 
He scanned the other’s face as if desirous of 
reading his thoughts. 

** Well ?”’ he said, when the two were com- 
fortably seated. 

“T don’t think my journey was altogether 
in vain,” said Kelly quietly. 

“No; I was sure it would not be. You 
are a good detective, Kelly. Neither of us was 
trained as a Jesuit for nothing.” 

“Of course,” went on Kelly, ‘there is 
nothing startling; but there is some very 
interesting material. There is nothing that 
need concern us among the Bennetts. Old 
Bennett is a lawyer, a clever but unsuccessful 
man. He has been handicapped by a large 
family. He has never been able to leave the 
little town wherein he lives, and in that town 
there is but little scope for a man of his peculiar 
ability.” 

“Peculiar ability ?”’ repeated Brandon. 

“Yes; he has the name of not being over 


’ 


particular. His name has not been struck off 
the rolls, however.” 

“I see.” 

“Most of his children are married in a hum- 
drum way. I need not trouble you with 
particulars just now. I have carefully written 
up all the facts, so that nothing may be want- 
ing in that direction.” 

“‘ Exactly.” 

“The interest lies with old Raymond.” 

“Tell me about him.” 

“To begin with, he is one of those narrow- 
minded Protestants, and he is a bigoted Dis- 
senter. He has the name of being a very just 
man, but hard as an old-fashioned 
Puritan of the Spartan type. That is where 
he fell out with his son. The son went to 
Cambridge, and got imbued with liberal ideas, 
and so—well, he did not get on well with his 
father.” 

““T see.” 

“Old Raymond wanted his son to marry a 
woman after his own heart, who would have 
brought a fortune of from eighty to a hundred 
thousand pounds. The son refused, and 
married one of Bennett’s daughters, who did 
not bring him a penny.” 

“Yes, I was pretty well acquainted with 
all this before. But now tell me about old 
Raymond.” 

“For one thing, he is a millionaire.” 

“‘A millionaire! Nonsense !” 

“I mean it. Literally he is a millionaire- 
I should not be surprised if he is a miulti- 
millionaire, as the Americans call them; but 
certainly a millionaire.” 

“Pounds ? ” 

“Yes, pounds; not dollars, or francs, but 
pounds. And more, his money is piling up 
like mad. He has been a remarkably keen 
man of business. He began in a small way, 
but everything he touched turned te gold. 
People knew he was doing well, but few suspect 
the extent of his fortune. It’s simply colossal.” 

“Is he a miserly old chap ?” 

“He’s a funny mixture. Up to a few years 
ago he lived in a small way, and thus but 


nails 








few guessed the extent of his wealth. But 
about three years ago the Earl of -’s house 
fell into the market. You know the case. 


He went it like mad. MHorse-racing, theatres, 
wine—the whole thing. Then the Jews got 
hold of him, and—well, I need not go further. 
The estates were sold for three hundred thou- 
sand pounds.” 

“Yes, I remember reading about it.” 
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“For a time it was a secret as to who bought 
them. Some said a syndicate, others said some 
rich American. But only those in the circle 
knew the truth. Well, he bought it.” 

“Three hundred thousand pounds! Does 
he live at the great house ?”’ 

‘‘Not he. I am told that the farms are 
all let, and everything is kept in thorough 
repair ; but no one lives there, except a house- 
keeper and a few servants.” 

“You are sure you are not mistaken ?” 
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greater part of the little town where he made 
his money belongs to him.” 

ae had 

“It is so, I tell you.” 

“Well, and how docs old Raymond regard 
his son ?”’ 

“He scarcely ever mentions his name, but 
I have discovered that he’s fairly yearning for 
him. You see, the old man was in a terrible 
passion when the Raymond we know married 
Lucy Bennett. He drove him out of the 








‘**But now tell me about old Raymond.’” 


“Do you think I would be? I’ve worked 
like a galley-slave over the matter, and have 
verified every particular. You'll see when you 
read my notes.” 

“Yes, well ? ”’ 

“Well, he owns a whole fleet of ships. He 
has had large connections with the Govern- 
ment, and has property everywhere. The 


house, and said he would leave all his money 
to charities. I really believe he would have 
forgiven his son if he had married anyone 
but a daughter of old Bennett. You see, old 
Raymond has made his huge fortune in a per- 
fectly legitimate manner. He bas the repu- 
tation of being a strictly honourable man, 
and as such he has a perfect hatred for the 
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ways by which Bennett manages to keep a 
house above him. All the same, I have dis- 
covered that he loves his son, even although 
he will not own it. I think I told you that 
he is a strong Nonconformist, and contributes 





largely to societies which exist for fighting 
Popery.”’ 
*“Ha—ha!’”’ laughed Brandon. 


‘You seem merry.” 

‘Is there any wonder ?” 

Kelly looked at his senior steadily. 

** Another scheme ?”’ he said quietly. 

*‘T always have schemes, as I have told you. 
The truth is, I am not cut out for a parish 
priest. I work in the parish because it is 
my duty to do so, and because I have my orders 
from headquarters. All the same, I want to 


convince the Provincial that it is not my 
‘strong point. But there’s more yet. Ray- 
mond married Iucy Bennett—tell me _ the 
particulars of the wedding.” 

Kelly was silent for a minute. 

“There could easily be trouble in that 


direction,” he said presently. 

“Trouble ? How ?” 

“It was a civil marriage.” 

“ner” 

“Yes. It is true it took place in a Dissenting 
chapel, but the thing was no real marriage.” 

“How ? Tell me.” 

“Well, it seems that Raymond got a mar- 
riage licence, and went to a young fellow 
who had just come out of an Independent 
college. He had not even gone through the 
mockery of a Nonconformist ordination. Of 
course, he read the Nonconformist marriage 


service, and repeated the necessary legal 
words ; but, knowing you as I do, I know 


that you will not regard it as a marriage at 
all.’”’ 

Father Brandon stroked his chin. 

“This is serious,’’ he said thoughtfully. 

“I knew you would regard it in that way. 
You see, these Independent ministers take a 
church ofttimes before they are what they 
call ordained. In this case I find that 
the ordination did not take place until a 
month after the marriage. Indeed, he per- 
formed this wedding ceremony before he had 
preached first sermon in the place as 
minister of the church. Thus, even from the 
Nonconformist standpoint, he was simply a 
layman. However, it seems that they take 
but little note of such matters. Of course, 
the registrar was there to make the thing legal.” 

Father Brandon started to his feet. 


his 
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“I- did not think of this,” he cried. 


“e I 
assumed that they would be married by some 


Episcopal minister. Not that this would make 
the marriage lawful, as no Episcopal minister's 
orders are valid in the eyes of the Church. 
All the same, we regard such as valid, though 
not lawful. But this is impossible—impossible. 
Let me think a minute, Kelly ; let me think.” 
Evidently the priest was really perturbed. 
“It complicates matters,’’ he said presently, 
“It makes the work more difficult. I am 
afraid that—that——”’ 

“What ?” said Kelly. 

“IT was hoping I could carry this thing 
through by myself, but I don’t know. It is 
a very delicate piece of work—very. Let me 
think, now. Mrs. Raymond has become one 
of us. One of her children is at a convent 
school in Belgium. The rest—well, I have 
my plans concerning them. Raymond is an 
easy-going man, who dotes upon his wife, and 
will do anything to please her. Still, at 
present he is not inclined much in our direction. 
He is, however, in a fair way of rising in his 
profession. Indeed, he is in such a position 
that, if I think it wise to do so, I can doa 
great deal for him. Old Raymond is fond of 
money, isn’t he ?”’ 

“He is 
failures.” 

“ Exactly. 
man of eminence, he would be softened to- 
wards him. But he hates Popery, eh?” 

«« Like he hates the Devil himself.”’ 

‘Just so. Is he a healthy man?” 

““One of those hale, men who do 
not know what sickness means.”’ 


one of those who despise 


If his son were recognised as a 


strong 


. ’ 
“Hm! I see. He may live many years.’ 
“He’s over seventy.” 
“Still, men of his sort live to eighty— 


ninety sometimes.”’ 

“They often go off suddenly.” 

“True, true. Still, we have to recognise the 
other possibility. No, that does not trouble 
me; it is this so-called marriage. I see no 
way out of it.” 

“Out of what ?” 

“I’m afraid I must get Ritzoom down.” 

Kelly smiled. 

‘*He’s the cleverest man I know,” said 
Brandon, “and has been dealing with this 
kind of thing all his life.” 

“Yes,” replied Kelly ; ‘‘I do not believe 
Europe knows his equal.” 

““He has what I do not possess.’’ 

““ What is that ?”’ 
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“Courage. He will dare anything. He is 
never afraid of making a bold move.” 

“He has more than that.” 

“What ?” 

“He has a far-seeing mind. Really he 
does not make bold moves—they are bold 
He thinks out everything 
to the minutest detail, and then he acts. In 
reality he is the most cautious man in our 
Order, although his actions seem bold and 
daring. If the facts of this case were laid 
before him, he would see a hundred things 
which I see.” 

Again Father Brandon became silent. For 
fully ten minutes he sat staring into vacancy, 


only to the outsider. 


do not 


while Kelly gave him occasional searching 
glances. 

“So far,” he broke out presently, ‘ we 
have not made a single mistake. It is true 


I did not see the possibilities of the case when 
I became interested in it. I regarded it only 
as a means of saving the souls of this family. 
I knew that Raymond was anxious about the 
daughter. That was why 
Dilton left the paper in his office. It seemed 
like an accident, and thus the first move in 
apparently came from them. 
But it borne fruit. Already the eldest 
daughter under our influence, while the 
wife has become one of us. I did not think 
then of what now. Of course, I 
knew that old Raymond had money—but— 
but——”’ 

Again he ceased thinking aloud. He lit 
another cigar, and lay back in his armchair 
with closed eyes. 

“T think I see my way,” he said presently. 
I don’t think you do,” said Kelly. 

“Why ?” 

“‘ Well, if I know the plan you have in your 
mind, you have not considered one factor.” 

“Ts woman of whom I am 
ignorant ?”’ 

aa 

“Tell me, then.” 

“Do you know Raymond’s greatest friend ?”’ 


education of his 


our direction 
has 


is 


we know 
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“To be perfectly honest, I think I am his 
greatest friend.” 

“Ah! I thought I was right.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, you’ve forgotten the man Harring- 
ton.” 

““Who’s he? Oh, yes, I remember now. 
He’s a barrister whom Raymond has briefed 
for this lawsuit.’ 

“Yes, and he’s a brother to our Harrington 
Have you ever talked with him ?” 

“No; I met him once or twice, when I 
have been at the Raymonds’, but he struck me 
as a peculiarly dull sort of fellow. He scarcely 
spoke a word to me, and seemed to me to 
have no interest beyond that of playing with 
the children.” 

“That’s where he deceived you. He’s one 
of the cleverest young men at the bar. Oh, 
I’ve made inquiries. Directly I knew he 
was a friend of the Raymonds I made it my 
business to find out all I could. I inquired 
of young Rycroft, whom we both know, and 
on whose judgment we can depend. He as- 
sured me that he was bound to rise to the top 
of the tree, because of his extreme clever- 
ness. But, more than that, he’s a militant 
Protestant.” 

“2 3 on.” 

Again Father Brandon was quiet for a time. 

“Thank you, Kelly,” he said presently. 
“TI think I'll go to bed now.” 

The next day, after Walter Raymond had 
gone to his office, Father Brandon made his 
way to his house. He looked more thoughtful 
than usual, his lips were firmly set, and his 
face had a look of fixed determination, as 
though he had settled upon an important 
matter. 

“It must be gone through at once,” he 
said. ‘‘ There is nothing like dealing with 
such circumstances as these with decision. 
Besides, it is bound to lead to important 
issues.” 

And he was right. 

[END OF CHAPTER THREE. f 
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DR. BARNARDO: 


SOME TRIBUTES 


AND MEMORIES. 


By the EARL OF ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G., and Others. 


“T pray that his splendid lifelong work may be kept up as an 
everlasting tribute to his memory.”—QvuEEN ALEXANDRA. 


‘“T wouLp not exchange my life and work for any man’s that I know 
of. If I had to live over again, I would do exactly the same thing, only 
better, I hope, and wiser, and with fewer mistakes.”—TZhe late Dr. Bar- 
nardo, speaking shortly before his death. 


A Tribute to DR. BARNARDO by the RIGHT 
Hon. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, @ 
former Governor-General of Canada. 


THE career of Dr. Barnardo has been a truly 
noble one. There can be no doubt that his 
exceptional gifts—notably, energy, foresight, 
and power of organisation—would, as the 
late Earl Cairns (Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land), once remarked, if they had been 
applied to business, have enabled him to 





Stepney Causeway Studio.) 
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THE LATE DR. BARNARDO-BORN IN 1845; DIED 


SEPTEMBER 19TH, 1905. 





amass a fortune. Such wealth might, no 
doubt, have been partly utilised in bequests 
to benevolent objects. But how incom- 
parably superior is the record of devoted 
personal service which Dr. Barnardo has 
left. 

As one of those who have had an oppor- 
tunity of observing something of his great 
work since its inception, I may perhaps 
be allowed to bear testimony, especially 
regarding the happy results attained in 

Canada, as the fruit of the careful 

training and selection of the boys and 

girls to whom he gave the opportunity 
of sharing in the advantages and pros- 
perity of that splendid land. 

Thousands both near and far will have 
reason to rise up and call Dr. Barnardo 
blessed. 
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REMINISCENCES. 


BY ONE WHO KNEW HIM. 


“ Know ye not that there is a prince and a 
great man fallen this day in Israel?” 


HE was truly a great man; how great 
the perspective of time alone will reveal. 
It is impossible in the space of these few 
lines to do justice to his many-sided 
qualities, his inspiring zeal and enthu- 
siasm, his indomitable will, his magnifi- 
cent courage, his brilliant organising 
powers, his charm of personality, his 
large-heartedness, his grand, bracing 
faith in God’s sustaining hand. Those 
who were so fortunate as to know him 
realised that here indeed was a prince 
among men who must have won distinc- 
tion in any career he might have chosen. 











Dr. BARNARDO: 


It was a tonic to work with him. His 
breezy vitality was infectious, irresistible ; 
his capacity for labour immense; his mind 
like a razor in its keenness. He could get 
at the heart of a subject, decide upon it, 
and be immersed in a fresh problem with 
incredible swiftness. 

“Ah!” said one of his staff solemnly to 
another, on that sad day when the sudden, 
paralysing news was made known at Stepney. 
“You and I have been privileged to be in 
contact with a great personality, and we 
shall realise it more and more.” 

How best can we lay before the readers 
of THE QUIVER some incidents which will 
show the man as he was in the busy, stren- 
uous sphere of his work ? We remember an 
occasion when he was considering one of 
those thorny, troublesome questions which 
so often confronted him, where prudence 
and policy seemed to urge in one direction, 
the dictates of duty in another. ‘“‘ What 
would you do if you were called upon to 
decide this matter?” he suddenly asked, 
turning to a gentleman who was present. 
He who was questioned considered a mo- 
ment. ‘‘I think I should do so-and-so,” 
he answered. The suggestion seemed good. 
It struck a middle course, and appeared to 
clear away the difficulty, but it was un- 
mistakably a compromise with the sterner 
side of duty. The Doctor pondered. “ Yes,” 
he said, ‘that is the easy way out of it; 
but, you know, I never take the easy 
way.” 

And that was true of his whole career. 
He never took the easy way. His first 
consideration was the interests of the 
individual child whose future was at stake, 
and from that standpoint nothing would 
move him, no matter how thorny or difficult 
the path threatened to be. 

He was delightfully humorous at times. 
So varied and multifarious were the calls 
upon his time, so many people were always 
waiting to interview him on one subject or 
another, that he often had great difficulty 
in satisfying all the demands made upon 
him. Between his interviews he would be 
immersed in a hundred and one questions 
affecting the administration of the vast 
organisation under his control. On one 
particularly busy day, when he had disposed 
of several interviews, and was attacking 
afresh an important matter awaiting his 
attention, two members of his staff came in 
together to consult him. He looked up and 
shook his head with a mock mournful smile. 
“I believe you hunt me in couples!” he 
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said pathetically, and then laughed as 
heartily as his assistants. 

His enjoyment was at its keenest when he 
was amongst his old boys and girls. Such 
an occasion we call to mind, the happy 
memories of which will evermore be tinged 
with sadness. It was in July last, on the 
“Old Boys’ Day,” an annual gathering 
which he had instituted at the Village 
Homes, Barkingside. Not only was this 
meeting in the nature of a reunion of 
former boys, but it was also a general 
holiday for inmates of the London homes, 
so that Past and Present were brought 
together. Rarely, if ever, was the Doctor 
seen in more felicitous vein than on that 
day in July. He was the life and soul of 
the gathering; he surpassed himself in 
quip and humour; he was a boy himself 
once again; and the speech which he made 
to the assembly will long live in the memory 
of those who heard it as one of the wittiest, 
sagest, most touching and uplifting addresses 
he ever delivered. It was a rare delight to 
him to be thus in the midst of his “ family,” 
and we believe his cup of happiness ran 
brimming over when his old boys, many of 
them now in prominent positions in life, 
and one of them, we remember, a rising 
minister from the United States, filed past 
him and received that hearty handshake, 
that “‘ God speed you!”’ which he bestowed 
with such paternal tenderness. 

He had a lovable way of laying his hand 
upon your arm and pressing it gently as he 
spoke to you. Many a boy and many a 
member of his staff has gone away delighted 
and inspired by that affectionate pressure. 
He was especially tender towards the cripples 
of his “family.” His heart overflowed 
towards them. Could there be a more 
beautiful picture than the illustration we 
are able to present on page 20? It is 
reproduced from a photograph which was 
taken, all unknown to him, on this same 
day at Barkingside. He is shown tenderly 
bending over a crippled lad, trying, in his 
deafness, to catch the replies to his questions. 
His right arm is fondly passed over the boy’s 
shoulder. It is a characteristic attitude, 
and will bring back with a rush to all who 
knew and loved him many poignant and 
familiar memories. 

We could wish that we had space to tell 
of much more; of his absolute faith in 
prayer, and of the wonderful answers which 
God vouchsafed to him; of his punctilious- 
ness in keeping his pledges to the public ; 
of his desire for the spiritual welfare of his 
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young charges ; of his deep interest in their 
after-careers; of his anxiety that their 
letters should be answered; of his mar- 
vellous knowledge of the Scriptures; but 
we have al- 


knelt and asked our Father’s blessing upon her 
guests of the night, these children had looked round 
with amazement at the others and seemedtobe dumb- 
founded with astonishment. ‘‘ But surely,” I said to 

the child, “‘you 





ready passed 
our limit. 

That his 
great work 
was blessed 
of God the 
years have 
proved. 
That it will 
live, a monu- 
ment to his 
name, as 
long as des- 
titution and 
child -misery 
exist, there 
is no shadow 4 
of doubt. If : ae‘. 
any further “> 
testimony NN 
were needed de 
as to the . 
place he won 
in the hearts 
of the public, 
it was to be found in that dense, hushed, 
sorrowing throng which lined the long route 
on the day of his funeral procession, when 
from the richest to the humblest, whether 
Gentile or Jew, all bared the head as his body 
was carried past. 

A great heart has passed from amongst us, 
to whom the nation owed an immeasurable 
debt. Let the nation see to it that the debt 
is not forgotten. 
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A STORY TOLD BY DR. BARNARDO. 


On a cold, dark night a woman tramp with her 
three children sought a night’s shelter at one of 


(Photo. Stepney Causeway Studio.) 


THE LAST PORTRAIT TAKEN OF 
LISTENING TO A 


our Open-all-Night Lodging-houses in the East 
End. Never had the children had a bath until 
they entered our lodging-house. The eldest girl 
had never been to school, and she did not 
know her letters. She had never been to any 
place of worship, and knew nothing of the most 
elementary facts of religion. I had been told by 
the matron that at morning prayer, when all had 
been gathered by her in the little room where she 
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sometimes say 
your prayers, 
don’t you?” 
The girl 
promptly nod- 
ded her head, 
and replied, 
‘* Yes, sir, we 





sez "oo. * 
Feeling a good 
deal of curi- 
osity, I invited 
her confidence. 
*““When = you 
say your 
prayers, what 
do you say?” 
As though at 
a regimental 
word of com- 
mand, the 
other two chil- 
dren slipped 
up to their 
sister’s side. 
All three stood 
motionless for a moment, with hands clasped in 
front and eyes turned up so that only the whites 


hata Pa 


DR. BARNARDO AT BARKINGSIDE: 
CRIPPLE’S STORY. 


could be seen, and then, in most lugubrious voices, 
they whined out in unison the following doggerel : 
‘**Honko, ponko, Tox wox, 

Rusty keys and no locks, 

Rags and bones, dry your eye, 

I’ll punch your head if I see you cry.” 
This said, the children turned their eyes down 
again, unclasped their hands, and looked at me 
with perfect seriousness, as though they had done 
aclever thing. It was, I learned, a regular perform- 
ance. In the country public-houses which they 
frequented the mother would call the three children 
up and bid them “ After this 
parody—repeated, doubtless, amidst shrieks of 


say their prayers.” 


laughter from those assembled at the bar—a collec- 
tion was made nominally “for the benefit of the 
children,’’ but really for the benefit of the public- 
house till, for usually the proceeds were spent by 
the mother in drink. And these three children 
were but samples and types of hundreds of others, 
as yet unrescued, who had never known any of the 
comforts of home or the restraining or enlighten- 
ing influences of moral or religious teaching. 


Readers of “The Quiver” who would like to send a thank-offering for Dr. Barnardo's noble life, and 
thus aid his great work, which is heavily in debt, can send contributions to the Editor, ‘The Quiver,” 


La Belle Sauvage Yard, London, E.C 
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A PACKET OF PREACHERS’ 


2I 


PORTRAITS. 


A TALK WITH MR. REGINALD HAINES. 


By Cuthbert Lawson. 


HERE is a story of a man who, 
when tempted to do anything mean 
or unfair in business, retired to the 
little room behind his shop and 

looked at the portrait of F. W. Robert- 

son, the great Brighton preacher, whose 
ministry had helped him as a young man. 

He said that the calm, serious gaze of 

Robertson repelled every suggestion of 

meanness, and he 





physiognomy, and they give a photographer 
very little trouble as a rule. Their public 
work accustoms them to a natural attitude, 
whereas soldiers, statesmen, and writers are 
often too restless to make good sitters. I 
like photographing preachers, and have 
taken hundreds of them in the last few years. 
The most courteous sitter I ever had was 
Dr. Ellicott, the venerable Bishop of Glou- 
cester. I went 
down to Glouces- 





would return to 





business fortified 
by the glance he 
had given at his 
pastor’s face. 
There is no doubt 
that the portraits 
of men and wo- 
men who have 
“lived to pur- 
pose’ and have 
taken for their 
motto the words 


which G. F. 
Watts used so 
often — “The 
Utmost for the 
Highest ’”? — can 
be a_ stimulus 


to high ideals. 
Probably the 
portraits of great 
preachers and 
thinkers were 
never scattered 
more __ broadcast 
than to-day, not 
only in the news- 











ter specially to 
photograph him 
about the time 
when his _resig- 
nation of the 
bishopric was an- 
nounced. The 
day before my 
visit the Bishop 
had celebrated 
the communion 
in the Cathedral, 
but he did not 
seem in the least 
wearied by his 
exertions. No- 
thing could have 
exceeded his con- 
sideration for me 
—I must have 
lunch before be- 
ginning my work, 
I must be sure 
and see the Cathe- 
dral, and _ then 
when I had re- 
turned he cross- 














papers and maga- 
zines, but also by 
means of the 
popular picture 
postcard. One of f 
the busiest of of Gloucester in 1905. 
the rising photo- 
graphers of the day in London is Mr. 
Reginald Haines, whose work is seen in 
most of the illustrated periodicals. I ven- 
tured to pick out a few portraits of preachers 
from his large selection, and he told me 
some interesting facts about them. 
‘Preachers make good portraits,” said 
Mr. Haines. ‘‘ They have usually a striking 
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Bishop of Gloucester since 1SG3; 
volumes. Born in 1SI9. Educated at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Dean of Exeter from ISGi to 18SG3. Resigned the Bishopric 
Died October 15, 1905. 





questioned me as 
to what I liked 
best in the lovely 
building. He was 
photographed in 
his library, and I 
remember there 
was not the slightest difficulty in getting 
a good portrait immediately. I took one 
photograph of the Bishop with Mrs. Ellicott 
and Miss Ellicott, who is a_ well-known 
musical composer. It was an exceedingly 
pleasant day, and Dr. Ellicott wrote saying 
he was very pleased with his portrait.” 
The late Bishop had a unique compli- 


(Photo: Reginald Haines.) 
OR. J. C. ELLICOTT. 


author of many expository 
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ment paid to him many years ago when, 
after a serious railway accident, the railway 
company presented him with a free pass on 
their line as a graceful acknowledgment of 
his services to the people who were injured. 
If I am not mistaken, this accident occurred 





























Phot Reginald Haines.) 
CANON DUCKWORTH. 


The Rev. Robinson Duckworth, D.D., C.V.0., Sub-Dean and 
Canon of Westminster; Vicar of St. Mark’s, Hamilton Terrace ; 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the King. 


soon after Dr. Ellicott had been preaching 
before Queen Victoria, and Her Majesty was 
very solicitous as to his safety. The Queen 
commanded the Bishop to preach on several 
occasions, and always expressed her high 
appreciation of his discourses. 

From a Bishop’s portrait I turned to that 
of a Dean. ‘‘ When did you photograph 
the Dean of Westminster?” I asked Mr. 
Haines. 

“On the very morning when the papers 
announced his appointment to succeed the 
late Dean Bradley. I took my chance, and 
at first Canon Robinson was reluctant to 
face the camera. But to my great satisfac- 
tion he consented to spare me ten minutes. 
I had my camera all ready, and you see the 
result. The Dean wished to be taken in 
profile as he had usually been photographed 
full face. I think he liked the result, and 
I know his mother did, for she wrote to the 
Editor of an illustrated paper where it had 


been reproduced, and said it was the best 
portrait of her son she had ever seen. Curi- 
ously enough, it was my portrait of the late 
Dean Bradley which led to my photographing 
Canon Duckworth. He admired it so much 
that he gave me two sittings, one at his resi- 
dence near Westminster Abbey, and the other 
at his home near St. Mark’s Church, Hamil- 
ton Terrace. Both houses reflected Canon 
Duckworth’s love of the beautiful, and had 
charming pictures and curios. I recollect 
placing a vase of flowers near him, and he 
told me how much he loved flowers. All the 
time I was photographing him we had 
animated conversation, and that results 
nearly always in a successful photograph. 
The expression of the face so soon gets set 
and unnatural when the sitter is silent. 
I was so interested in Canon Duckworth’s 
conversation that I was sorry when all my 
plates were finished, and to this day I wish 





























(Photo: Reginald Huines. 
THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
The Rev. J. A. Robinson, D.D., Dean of Westminster since 
1902; Vicar of All Saints’, Cambridge, from ISSS to 1902; 
Prebendary of Wells Cathedral from 1894 to 1899; Rector of 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, IS99 to 1900. 


there had been longer time for the Canon to 
complete what he was telling me about the 
history of the Church of England.” 

“How did you manage to get a sitting 
from Dr. Alexander McLaren, who is pro- 
verbially shy of facing the camera ?’ 

“IT saw him coming down the stairs of the 
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Baptist Church House with the Rev. J. H. 
Shakespeare, Secretary of the Baptist Union. 
After a little hesitation, Dr. McLaren con- 
sented to come at once to be photographed. 
I used eight plates, and what impressed me 
was the wonderful stillness of Dr. McLaren. 
Most men who are nearing their eightieth 
birthday cannot keep their faces steady 
even for the extremely short time we need 
for the photograph. But Dr. McLaren was 
an exception—he was determined to go 
through with 
the business 
when once he 
had com- 
menced it. 
I was very 
glad to get 
him looking 
less serious 
than his pre- 
vious por- 
traits are. I 
recollect sug- 
gesting he 
should _ rest 
his head on 
his hand, to 
give an as- 
pect of per- 
fect ease, and 


I said that 
Bishops very 
often as- 
sumed __ this 


attitude. 
‘ But I’m not 
a Bishop!’ 
he replied, 
with an 
amused 
glance at Mr. 
Shakespeare, 
and while the smile was still on his face I took 
a very successful photo. Then I photo- 
graphed Dr. McLaren two or three times 
afterwards, at the time of the Baptist World 
Congress, of which he was President. It was 
a real privilege to have sittings from the 
great preacher, especially as he dislikes 
being photographed, and has submitted to 
the ordeal very seldom.” 

“Where was this portrait of the Rev. 
Wilson Carlile, of the Church Army, taken ? ” 

“You would never guess, so I may as 
well tell you at once—on the roof of the 
vicarage of St. Mary-at-Hill, E.C.! Mr. 
Carlile said to me when we were discussing 
his being photographed, ‘Can you come 


of Scripture. Born in 1826. 








the vicarage 

(Photo: Reginald Haines.) roof, for I 
photographed 

DR. ALEXANDER MCLAREN, 

- one of the 

Minister of Union Chapel, Manchester, since 1S58. Famous for bis expositions Church Army 
Now retired from active pastorate. rent - 
officers and 


early on Monday morning ?’ I asked him 
if 9 a.m. would be too early. ‘Oh, no,’ he 
said, ‘ that will suit me excellently.’ So at 
nine o'clock on a cold spring morning I 
arrived at the vicarage. It was an un- 
fortunate affair, for by accident I had left 
the right lens at home. Then it was so 
gloomy a day that the only place to take 
a photo was on the roof of the vicarage. 
I did my best, but felt sure the plates were 
only half-exposed. So I threw them aside, 


hoping for 
another op- 
portunity of 
taking Mr. 


Carlile. Then 
one morning 
I read in 
the _ papers 
that he had 
been received 
by the King 
and Queen. 
I took up 
the __ plates, 
re - touched 
them, and 
discovered 
they were 
fairly good, 
and here’s 
the result. 
That was not 
the only time 
I had my 
camera on 


his wedding 
group just after Mr. Carlile had performed 
the marriage service.” 

“Ts the Rev. R. J. Campbell a good 
subject for photography ? ” 

“T have found him excellent, except for 
the fact that his face loses its animated 
expression very quickly, and Mr. Campbell 
is not the man to ‘assume a pleased ex- 
pression’ to oblige a photographer. There 
is a gravity about his face when he is being 
photographed which his congregation at 
the City Temple recognise as being very 
natural to him when preaching. I have 
photographed him three or four times at 
his home at Enfield, mostly out-of-doors. 
Once I took him in his Dutch garden, 
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another time on a motor car, and in a group 
on the lawn. As all his friends know, he 
is a deeply interesting talker, and the time 
passed most pleasantly while I was photo- 
graphing him.” 

There were many other interesting speci- 
mens of Mr. Haines’s skill—photographs of 
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THE REV. -WILSON CARLILE, 


Hon. Chief Secretary and Founder of the Church Army, which 
began in Westminster in 1882, and now bas an annual 
income of about £150,000. Rector of St. Mary-at-Hill, E.C. 


Field Marshal Earl Roberts, the Marquis of 
Salisbury, Sir William Harcourt, and several 
other celebrities. But I could not detain 
him longer, as my pleasant duty of discussing 
the accompanying portraits of preachers had 
been fulfilled. Are we as grateful as we 
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which has added so much to the interest of 
life? J.R. Green was once asked what he 
considered the most beneficial product of 
the nineteenth century, and he replied 
immediately ‘‘ Photographs.” Certainly, a 
portrait of some eminent man—whether he 
be a writer, preacher, or man of action—can 
be a perpetual incentive to noble endeavour. 
The bonds of family life have been undoubt- 
edly strengthened in these days, when seas 
divide the members of most families, by the 
frequent interchange of portraits which 
amateur and professional photography has 
made possible. 





(Photo : 


Reginald Haines.) 


THE REV. R. J. CAMPBELL 


Minister of the City Temple, London, since the death of Dr. 





" Parker. Previously beld the pastorate of Union Church, 
ought to be for the art of photography, Brighton. Born in 1867. 
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The First of a Series of Complete Stories by Ethel F. Heddle. 









THE “VOICE” AND THE “ECHO.” 
“London is an awful place, full of life and full of death. Great armies, both coming in and passing 
on. London, which is the prize and problem of our race.’-—LorpD ROSEBERY. 
CHAPTER I. would have been most egregiously and 
FB. » a re — » utterly mistaken. 
“23 _ THE “VOICE” AND THE “ ECHO. aie te : 
Vg The Voice’”’ and the “Echo” had 
VE two old ladies were never travelled far and wide—had been to India 


HE 
-, called anything else in Mar- 
ket Harborough. It was true 
that Market Harborough did 





not know very much of 
them, for they were rarely 
at the Grange except in 


summer, and they did not 
mix at all freely with the in- 
habitants of the quiet, sleepy 

‘ little town, but the Vicar’s 
wife had so named them on her first visit. 
They were very odd old ladies. To look at 
them you would have decided at once that 
they had never left their native village 





that their concerns and interests were 
bounded by the comprehensive word 
“Parish ’’—that they were excellent types 
of the elderly Englishwoman, well-to-do, 


placid, conservative, who lives her life in 
a round of petty charities and lettered 
societies and associations—what Stevenson 


calls “carpet interests and twopenny con- 
cerns ’’—her one ideal and referee on all 
subjects, the Vicar of the parish. You 


would most certainly have decided that if 
the Misses Grantly had seen London once 
in their young days, that was the end of 
their travels, and in all these premises you 


and over Japan, had wintered in Malta, 
where they were robbed and maltreated, 
had just escaped capture by brigands in 
Corsica, had read the Continent like an open 
book, and were so well up in the capitals of 
Europe, and their picture galleries, that 
they could have passed an excellent exam- 
ination on any of them, and come off with 
flying colours. Miss Matilda Grantly said 
they ‘‘ could not stand English winters,” and 
the ‘“‘ Echo,” Miss Agatha, agreed with her. 

Never, in the experience of anyone, had 
Miss Agatha been known to disagree with 
her sister! Up to this October the fall of 
the leaf had seen them make their way by 
idle, luxurious stages to summer climes. 
They had thought this year of going to 
South Africa, but then with a swift and 
appalling suddenness there came a blow. 

Some years ago, a nephew of the old 
ladies had seen them on their way through 
town, and had taken charge of their money 
matters. He laughed at their investments, 
and at the county-town lawyer. He said 
he could double and treble their income— 
their three per cents were as bad as the old 
stocking—it was folly to shut up money like 
that—a sin! 
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He was a very plausible and cheerful 
man, and they had always liked him. Every- 
thing was handed over to him, and they went 
off happily to Japan, and Miss Matilda said 
she would buy the old master in Dresden 
for which she had always pined. They were 
not at all charitable old ladies; they did 
not trouble about these things. And the 
harrowing tales of winter, and poverty, and 
starvation never pressed upon them, for 
the simple reason that they were always 
abroad in winter, and rarely read the papers. 
London they did not know at all. They 
called it a horrible, smoky place where the 
sun never shone—the worst-lighted capital 
in Europe. When they were in it they 
passed the night in the Cecil or Carlton, and 
left next morning from Charing Cross, 
grumbling at the mud and the skies. And 
to-day they were standing looking up at 
Tulip Mansions with a kind of despair 
on their grey faces—domiciled in London, 
alone in London, poor in London ! 

With an awful crash the blow had fallen. 
George Stanley .was a bankrupt and a 
defaulter ; he was in hiding, and there was 
a talk of criminal proceedings—if he could 
be found. Among the many loud-voiced 
and indignant creditors, the shareholders, 
and puppet directors who clamoured for 
his arrest, no one heard or thought anything 
about the two old ladies, his aunts, standing 
now on the verge of ruin, looking poverty 
blankly in the face for the first time, at 
sixty and sixty-five. 

They had behaved with curious calm and 
courage—a bewildered, if ignorant calm was 
upon them. Travelled as they had been, 
they were ignorant, with the ignorance of 
the rich, of the stress and struggle of life. 
All their lives they had been wholly selfish. 
A grand-niece who had called on them 
while at Market Harborough went off with 
the impression that they were the two most 
prosperous and disagreeable people she had 
ever met. That was last year. She was 
a young journalist living now in No. 24, 
Tulip Mansions, and just making both ends 
meet. They had not even asked her to 
lunch—they did not think of it, and she had 
to go and eat a bun ina baker’s. They were 
superintending their maid’s packing, and 
she heard nothing of them, till they wrote, 
mentioning they had to be in town on 
“ business,’ and could she tell them if the 
furnished flat next hers, which she had 
mentioned, was still to be obtained ? 

Bertha wrote back in amazement. 

Yes, it was to be obtained. Gertrude 
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Ainger was still away, and they could have 
it for twenty-five shillings per week, but it 
was quite small. She believed they usually 
went to the Carlton—did they understand 
about it? They said they understood, and 
would take it; and now they were facing 
the wet and gloomy court, the surrounding 
square of tall, staring windows, and drenched, 
greyish-yellow brick, with an awful sinking 
of heart, with a kind of dull fear. To begin 
life in London here with a very, very little 
money, and a blank wall of hopelessness, 
when they tried to think what they would 
do! Not an enlivening prospect. We can 
spare a little pity for the “‘ Voice’ and the 
“Echo,” selfish, self-absorbed as they had 
been, on this gloomy November day. 


“Come upstairs,” the “ Voice” said 
hurriedly. “It’s on the seventh étage, 
Matilda. Take a good breath before you 
begin.” 

““T shall need it,” the poor “ Echo” 


answered faintly. ‘I always hated stairs.” 


CHAPTER II. 
BERTHA. 
“J NEVER wanted money so badly in 
all my life!” Bertha said. ‘ Oh, 
I would do—anything for it. And 
there is so much in London! ‘ That 


awiul place,’ as Rosebery called it truly, 
‘of awful wealth and awful poverty.’ He 
was quite right, when you begin to think 
of it; it frightens you! If I had only two 
hundred a year !”’ 

“Two hundred!” echoed Frank Maylie 
scornfully. ‘‘ Why, Bertha, fifty pounds 
would do!” 

Bertha turned round from her tiny kitchen, 
where she was making tea, and looked at him. 
Her slender figure was encased in a big blue 
apron, her fair curly hair was tumbled, and 
she pushed it back with a hot floury hand. 
“ Frank! Fifty pounds won't go far.” 

“It would pay your passage to Alberta, 
and after that ’’—he extended his strong 
arm—‘‘I’ll do the rest. The farm is there 
and the house—it’s only the passage, darling. 
Yes, give me fifty pounds—I’ve enough for 
the church fees—and I’d be the happiest 
man, and the richest, on earth. I’d have 
you /”’ 

Bertha brought in a plate of oven scones 
and the tea. She was a very capable house- 
wife, though she earned her living by writing 
“fashion notes” and “society pars” for 
the halfpenny Press, but she looked at the 
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little tea-pot sadly and reflectively as she 
poured out the tea. “I wasn’t thinking of 
my passage money, Frank. I’ve given up 
thinking of that. We must just wait and 
work. But it’s my two old ladies, the 
‘Voice’ and the ‘ Echo.’”’ 

Frank was eating scones, his mouth 
full. I’m afraid he was more concerned 
about the passage money than the old 
ladies. 

“They are an odd couple,” he said. 
“Stiff as ramrods, I thought. The ‘ Voice’ 
told me she was sorry to be inhospitable, 
but she couldn’t ask me in. She did not 
say why. But she said nice things about 
you. 

‘“ They have no fire, that is why,” Bertha 
said sorrowfully, sitting down and forgetting 
to pour out her tea. ‘‘ They are dreadfully 
poor. Soon, I think, they will have to go. 
It is a tragedy. They have tried every- 
thing—shops, typing, governessing, teaching. 
Oh, it is pitiful! First they began high. 
I don’t know what they didn’t waste in 
agencies. Then they tried shops. She told 
me, and I went out with her once. The 
sneers, the laughs! She told Martin and 
Maxton that she could keep accounts, and 
Matilda could be saleswoman, ‘if they 
allowed her to sit a good deal.’ She offered 
herself at Rivers’s—said the Bishop of 
Haliburton would recommend her—to show 
off mantles and jackets! You know the 





magnificent satin-gowned Duchesses who 
float about in Rivers’s ? They make you 


feel like a crushed worm, if you are at all 
humble-minded. You can imagine the lifted 
eyebrows, the polite stares, the brusque 
refusals. As the shops descended in style, 
the rebuffs grew ruder. Now—now I think 
they are almost despairing. What am [ to 
do, Frank ? There is nothing but the work- 
house !” 

Frank ruffled up his hair rather dis- 
tractedly. Poor pretty Bertha! As if 
their own fast-coming separation was not 
grief enough ! 


“You can’t take the world on your 
shoulders, darling,” he said. ‘ Poor old 
souls! I wish I could help them. But 
I don’t see what we can do. Unless you 


Bertha ? It’s just like 


coined your hair, 
And there’s such a lot 


threads of gold! 
of it.” 

That, of course, was so utterly irrelevant 
and foolish that she ought to have scolded 
him; but in one little week he would be gone, 
and the wild waste of waters would separate 
them, and then she would be alone in the 


mansions, and no one would notice her hair, 
or call it gold ! 

Bertha sat down on the low seat by the 
fire, and gazed into it blankly, her hand in 
his. It would be a cruel and a long parting 
as they knew. 

““T shall be glad when you send for me,” 
she whispered. ‘Glad to go to a land 
where there seems room and work. We are 
all crowded and stifling here. ‘ Awful 
London!’ Awful London! Oh, what will 
my poor old ladies do?” 

The ‘“‘ Voice’’ had asked herself that so 
often that it faced her on waking like a 
stern question that must be answered, and 
for which she had no reply. She was asking 
it herself to-day, standing by the window 
looking down into the court—how much 
longer could they hold out ? 

They must leave the flat on Tuesday. 
Dreary, dismal as it was, it was the nearest 
thing to home they had, and Bertha was 
on the flat above, and had been so kind. 
In this strange new book of knowledge which 
the “‘ Voice’ was conning with such sad, be- 
wildered eyes, she had learned somehow to 
think of others. She remembered the episode 
of the lunch, and how, after, she had said 
“it did not matter.” Now, she knew. 
Bertha could but just make both ends meet. 
She could not go to Canada with her fiancé 
because they had not the money for her 
passage. She had lent five pounds to a sick 
girl, and had lived on bread and butter for 
weeks. They could have given her that 
fifty pounds in the old days and never 
missed it. 

“And we gave her nothing! We never 
gave anyone anything. Now God has 
taken the power away. People give us 
nothing !”’ 

They were sad and desolate thoughts, and 
she faced them alone. The poor “ Echo” 
vaguely, dimly knew that life was very 
hard—that they could afford nothing— 
scarcely proper food. They could get no 
work. No one wanted old women. There 
was no room in London for the old; only 
for the young, and the pushful, and the 
brilliant. For them it is “ the prize.” 

Presently Matilda came over from the fire 
—it was of gas, and was turned very low— 
and she laid her hand on her sister’s 
arm. 

‘* Sister, of what are you thinking ? Have 
you heard from George ? You did write to 
him under care of his wife ?” 

“Yes, she is still living at the place in 
Hampshire.” 
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Miss Agatha spoke dully, and with scarcely 
any bitterness. ‘‘ But there is no answer. 
He is in hiding. People say he might get 
off in any case—that they can’t somehow 
prove things. I don’t understand, but in 
law matters women never do understand. 
I wish the Almighty had made me a man, 
Matilda! If I had been a man I could have 
—swept a crossing !”’ 

For once the lava tide of her despair and 
her grief broke forth, but only for a moment. 
The poor “‘ Echo” was so startled. 

“Bertha told me,” she said plaintively, 
“that George had six motors! And Lily 
still drives one in the Park! Bertha de- 
scribed her dresses at bazaars and parties in 
her Society Snippets. She showed me the 
paragraph. It said Mrs. George wore rubies 
and diamonds, and tulle embroidered in 
silver corn-leaves! Our money paid for 
that, Matilda—our money !” 

“Yes—and that of many more,” the 
“Voice ’’ said wearily. ‘‘ Poor Mrs. Leslie 
put her money into his hands, and now the 
boy can’t go into ‘the Navy and is—in a shop. 
But there is no use to talk of it. I think a 
good deal of all we—didn’t do, Agatha, when 
we had our income.” 

“Didn’t do!” the “ Echo ” cried wonder- 
ingly. ‘‘ We did a good deal, Matilda dear. 
We travelled a great deal.” 

“Yes, we did. But I mean for other 
people. I can’t remember thinking about 
it before! Now when I read of these 
starving men out of work, and the children 
going to school unfed—lI see it in the papers 
when I search the advertisements—and the 
crowds at the docks, I wonder, when I did 
have the power, that I thought nothing of 
these things. It is very hard to be hungry 
and cold, Agatha!” 

Agatha gazed at her speechlessly. As 
yet she had fared best always. Matilda 
shielded her and cared for her. But there 
was a creeping horror—a terror in her sister’s 
face—an understanding. 

She began to cry piteously. 
laid a hand on her arm. 

“Don’t do that,”’ she said in her old calm 
voice. ‘I shall hear from George, and— 
as we can’t stay on here I’ve written to old 
Sally Brown—she lives in the East End— 
that we will take her little room. I have 
still something to sell. But you must not 
tell Bertha! She has given us too much 
already. She has stinted herself; and that 
time she came I sl 

But she did not tell Agatha about the 
lunch. Agatha would not have understood. 














The “‘ Voice ”’ 





CHAPTER III. 
NO SHELTER ANYWHERE. 


ERTHA was kept late at the office of 
Society Snippets on the last day of 
the old ladies’ stay in Tulip Man- 
sions, but she had been thinking 

of them on her way home, and as she ran 
along the stone corridor on her way to her 
own flat she thought she would look in 
and see how they were. She had almost 
given up asking if there was any news. 

But to her surprise there was no answer 
to her little rat-tat on the brass knocker, 
and she stood for a moment bewildered. 
They were surely not out so late as this ! 

She tried again, then ran upstairs to her 
own abode, and there she found a note in 
Miss Agatha’s fine sloping hand. 


‘““ Dear Bertha,” the girl read, ‘‘ our time 
is up in the flat, and we fear we cannot afford 
it any more. We have left the money inside 
the Chinese box on the table. We are going to 
live in the East End. We thank you very 
much indeed for all your kindness to us in 
London. It is an awful place !—Your affec- 
tionate grand-aunt, A. GRANTLY.” 


“Gone to live in the East End!”’ Bertha 
had repeated amazedly. “Where? And 
when ? And even in the East End one 
requires money !” 

But there seemed nothing to do at present, 
and Bertha could only put away the pathetic 
little note, and prepare her own supper. 
The thought of the “‘ Voice ”’ and the “ Echo” 
haunted her all night. Where were they ? 

They had reached No. 7, Silverdale Road, 
Essex Road, E., after having taken the 
wrong ’bus, for they were not quick at 
following directions, and then, to their 
dismay, they found that Sally had left 
Silverdale Road, and that no one knew 
where she had gone. Miss Matilda turned 
away with a kind of frightened gasp then, 
her umbrella clutched desperately. They 
had left all their few belongings in Tulip 
Mansions to bedespatched by Carter Paterson. 
She had only a few coppers in her purse— 
the ruby brooch pinned on her dress which 
she meant to sell and on which they were to 
live till Sally found them work, was all they 
had to stand between them and want. And 
she knew she could not sell it anywhere here. 

She turned to the “‘ Echo,” speaking for 
once in a voice of despair. ‘‘ We must walk 
back to the Mansions,” she said. ‘‘ Bertha 
will take us in till we sell the brooch. I—I 
can’t think of anything else to do.” 
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“ Walk!” the poor “ Echo” cried. ‘ Sis- 
ter, it is going to rain, and we are tired and 
hungry.” 

“T know. But there are people out to- 
night—many people—tired and hungry too 
—miserable creatures, half-clad.’’ Miss 
Matilda spoke desperately, as if she were 
being overwhelmed by a great sea. “ Our 
clothes are warm. We—we are not the only 
desperate people in London, Agatha, only 


we—we never thought 
about it before.” 
Poor Miss Agatha 


wondered vaguely if 
trouble was affecting her 


sister’s brain, but she 
turned round as usual 
and followed the other. 


Miss Matilda had a kind 
of desperate feeling as 
she led the way. Always 
to lead, always to be 
leant upon! Oh, how 
tired she was of being 
the strong, the leant- 
upon! Through the mist 
and the fine rain and the 
cold sweeping wind, the 
two old ladies trudged 
down the dismal street. 
“We must find our 
way out, and then ask,” 
the “‘ Voice’ said wearily. 
“It may take us a long 
time, but we must walk! 
We can’t spend our last 


shilling on a cab and 
then starve.” 
* * * 
How long had they 


walked ? Years, or days, 
or months ? 

Sometimes they rested, 
leaning against railings. 
Very often they were 
told to ‘‘move on” by 
a policeman, who seemed 
to see nothing unusual 
in the two desolate and 
rain - drenched figures. 
The “‘ Echo ”’ said plaint- 
ively once that she did 
not see why people were 
not allowed even to stand 
still in London, but Miss Matilda did not 
answer. She was thinking deeply. 

This night was a revelation to her. 

There were so many people in London 
who had not where to lay their heads. How 





was it she had never thought of that 
before ? 

About two a.m. they turned into a long 
street, and they had almost given up asking 
the way. She was waiting now for dawn, 
and the chance of a pawnshop being open, 
but at the end of this street she saw a group 
of people standing, and she joined herself on 
to the fringe of it, and presently touched a 
woman with a child on the arm—a desolate 


“They found that Sally had left Silverdale Road.” 


creature, quite young, very ragged and 
drenched. 
‘‘ What are we waiting for ?”’ she asked. 
“Lor! then you ain’t been ’ere before ?” 
the girl said. “It’s the Salvation Army ! 
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The door’ll open in a little and they’ll give 
us. a bowl of ’ot soup—lovely soup it is—and 
an ’unk of bread. Ain’t you ever been ’ere 
before ? Are you writing about it for one 
of the pipers?” She gave a_ reckless 
laugh, as if amused. “ The fine lydies like 
to read about us over their ’ot breakfasts, 
don’t they? Them sleeping warm—we 
‘ere! And we ain’t all wicked, are we, 
biby dear ? But, wicked or not, we likes the 
‘ot soup. Don’t we?” She seemed to 
forget her queries then, and presently they 
began to move slowly in. The two old ladies 
went with the rest. They were so rain- 
drenched and bespattered by this time, so 
broken and miserable, that the officials saw 
nothing wrong, and the hot soup did indeed 
revive them. Miss Agatha sipped hers, her 
eyes fixed on all the drenched and ragged 
figures around her. As for Miss Matilda, she 
was as one ina horrid dream. After a little 
she fell asleep on the bench, and one of the 
men who had heard Miss Agatha’s story 
took them into aninner room. Their accent 
was unmistakable. They were told they 
could sit there till morning, when they would 
be directed back to the Mansions. 

Miss Matilda slept on, her weary head 
resting against the wall, and Miss Agatha 
gazed before her stonily. Her own great 
burden had somehow ceased to press her to 
the earth. There was the brooch. They 
would somehow find work or die ! 

But these people—these wrecks—these 
people who had no home in all London! 
That great sad army! 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SUMATRA SHARES, 


“W WAS asking for Miss Grantly, and the 

charwoman says you know her ad- 
dress.” 

‘“‘T wish I did,” Bertha said, looking 
with much interest into the face of the 
curious-looking man who thus addressed her. 
“But they’ve been gone since yesterday. 
They say they are going to live in the East 
End.” 

‘“‘ What are they doing ?”’ 

“Starving slowly, I think,” the girl said 
directly. ‘‘ But too proud to say anything. 
They were ruined by a scoundrel.” 

The stranger gave a short laugh at that. 
He was taking a pocket-book from his coat 
in which were many papers. A bundle of 
these he laid on Bertha’s table, among her 
newspaper cuttings and sheets of typing. 


“ Look here, young lady,” he said coolly, 
“I’m the scoundrel, so make your remarks 
as short as possible! I was out last night 
with a journalist friend of mine—he is doing 
a series of articles on ‘Submerged London’ 
for the Daily Bulletin—and, passing one of 
the Salvation Army shelters, I saw my old 
aunts standing at the end of the queue! 
That got at mea bit. They looked about at 
the end of their tether. I didn’t say any- 
thing—I couldn’t. I’m on my way to Liver- 
pool, and you needn’t peach, for the law 
can’t touch me. But look here—you give 
these to the old ladies. Tell them to take 
them to a decent stockbroker. They are 
theirs—shares I took in an oil mine in 
Sumatra, and it’s paying hand over hand 
since the American syndicate took it up 
and worked it. Now I’m off. Even scoun- 
drels have their weak moments, I suppose.” 

He was gone before Bertha could do more 
than gasp. She heard his retreating steps 
down the stairs before she could follow him 
to the door. And then she examined the 
papers. Was it true? Were the old ladies 
really rescued ? How should she find them ? 
And then she was aware of slow steps coming 
upstairs, and then of Frank’s cheerful voice. 

“It’s just one more flight—always the 
last straw for this poor camel, as I tell 
Bertha,” she heard him say. ‘ But she’s 
at home, and she’ll make you a cup of tea. 
Now you take my arm, too, Miss Agatha.” 

Bertha ran to the passage to meet them; 
they were wet, weary, dishevelled. She had 
them both in chairs before the fire—she was 
taking off their dreadful boots, while Frank 
began to pour out tea. He beckoned to 
her then, and whispered in her ear : 

“Don’t ask them questions yet. I found 
them at six in the morning, walking home. 
They've been out all night! But I’ve sold 
my watch, Bertha, and you can look after 
the two poor old souls for a little with this.” 

He crushed a banknote into her hand. 
Bertha looked up in his face with shining 
eyes. She had not thought it possible she 
could love Frank more. 





* * » * * * 


Frank took the shares to a stockbroker 
and brought back bewildering news. In the 
midst of his wild gamble George Stanley had, 
once in a way, hit upon a good thing, and 
the oil shares were very good things indeed. 

““ They are worth twenty times what they 
gave for them!” Maylie said exultantly. 
““ Poor old ladies, they need not talk of the 
East End any more! They can go back to 
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the old Grange, and live as well as ever. 
A dividend was paid to-day. Here are the 
notes. I expect they will jump for joy, 
eh!” 

But the “ Voice” and the “ Echo” took 
things very quietly. It was Miss Agatha 
who shed slow tears, when Bertha told her 
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hand, that night. ‘“ You must go with 
Frank. We have quite made up our minds, 


Matilda and I. We shall settle two hundred 
a year of this wonderful money upon you. 
Frank is a very good fellow and a very fine 
fellow. Go and make him happy.” 

“And what will you do, Miss Agatha ? 





“She was taking off their dreadful boots, while Fiank beyan to pour out tea.” 


all. She looked round the little gaslit flat, 
with its dainty prettiness and its framed 
photographs, with a choking pain. How 
Bertha had cared for them—how good she 
had been! How kind and pitiful! It 
eased the burden of London to think of 
Bertha and the little flat—of the girl’s kind 
heart ! 


““My dear,” she said, holding Bertha’s 


Will you go abroad and forget all about 
London ?”’ Bertha asked. 

The old lady looked at her strangely. 
“We shall never go abroad again,” she 
said. ‘“ We shall live in London. We shall 
be one of the army that passes through it— 
the army of which Rosebery spoke. Please 
God, one of the army that tries, just a little, 
to heal the woes of the great sad city!” 
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“Fear not; I am the First and the Last: I am He that liveth, and was dead; and, behold, I am alive for evermores 
and have the keys of hell and of death."—REVELATION i. 17, 18 


IFE changes its aspect as 
we pass through its ex- 
periences. When we 
are young we are im- 
pressed by its tran- 
siency. The cry that 
all things fade as a leaf 
comes most frequently 





from young lips. Later, 
when the heart has 
formed its ties, and 
death has been busy 
to break them, we are impressed with 
the sense of the loneliness of life. Later 
stil, another experience comes: we feel 


that life is slipping away, and that there 
is still much of our early visions and 
hopes which remains unfulfilled ; we begin 
to realise that its fulfilment is out of our 
power; and we are impressed with the 
sense of life’s incompleteness. The ex- 
perience of the soul varies with mood and 
circumstance ; but at some time these three 
thoughts of life’s transiency, life’s loneliness, 
and life’s incompleteness have weighed upon 
our spirits. The sacred writer gives a 
message to these three experiences ; for the 
words I have read give us an assurance of 
continuous living power, of sympathetic 
intelligence, and of the possibility of ultimate 
completeness. To our hearts, when we sink 
beneath the thought of life’s transiency, 
there comes the message of Christ: “I am 
He that liveth,” or rather, “‘ I am the Living 
One, the First and the Last—throughout the 
whole period of existence, from the first to the 
last, 1 am the Living One.”’ There is the assur- 
ance of continuous living power. To the heart 
which is smitten by the sense of loneliness, 
this is the answer: ‘‘ I am He that liveth, and 


was dead—I, Who am the Living One, 
died. I know what the change and darkness 
means ; I can understand; for I have felt. 
You are not alone in your sorrow.’ To the 
heart troubled by the sense of unachieved 
work there comes the assurance, “I have the 
keys of the grave (Hell) and of death. Be- 
yond the darkness there is life and opportu- 
nity.”” Thus the words bring a message of 
strength and comfort for the varying ex- 
periences of life. 

1. The message to the heart touched by 
the sense of life’s transiency. 

This is the experience which the writer 
of the book had just bitterly felt. He was 
a Jew, and he had the strong patriotism of 
his race; he was a religious man, and he 
loved well the sacred places of his country. 
But he had seen these things pass away. 
The national life had been smitten, for 
Jerusalem had fallen before the arms of 
Rome; the very symbols of faith had 
vanished; the sacred candlesticks had 
followed the conqueror to Rome. All that 
was dearest to him was smitten and had 
vanished. 

At this hour of his sorrow the vision of 
hope was given to him. He saw in his 
vision the golden seven-branched candle- 
stick once more, and standing as it were in 
its midst the eternal Son of Man—the Living 
One. We can understand what consolation 
this vision brought. It seemed to say to 
him, “‘ The things which you mourn over as 
vanished have not wholly passed away. 
Judaism may be doomed, but all that was 
true and good in it lives on: out of it rises 
the religious faith which is fitted for all and 
destined to survive all change.” 

The city and the Temple may perish, but 
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the power of faith lives on. The light which 
seemed to be extinguished when Jerusalem 
fell shines with fresh power and brilliancy 
in Christianity. Behind the Church stands 
the One Who is the source of continuous life. 

That which the seer saw as a vision is 
found to be prophecy. Christianity has 
shown the power of a continuous life. Two 
great foes sooner or later assail all societies— 
one is progress, the other decay. The world 
moves onward, and institutions or societies 
which cannot move on with the moving 
world are left behind, and wither through 
uselessness. This is that power of progress 
which tests kingdoms and churches. It 
tried Christianity and Christianity survived. 
It tried Christianity. The whole world has 
changed its aspect since the apostle wrote. 
Then there was but one empire—Rome. 
Rome was the centre of gravity of the then 
civilised world. Now there are many em- 
pires, and the political centre of gravity is 
no longer at Rome. But Christianity has 
still a power as vital as it had in those early 
days. It has its message now for men as it 
had then. Still hearts that are weary, 
sorrowful, and sinful find in it rest, healing, 
and forgiveness. Christianity has survived 
among the political changes of the world. 
It has survived also the intellectual changes. 
Science has arisen and spoken her great 
message to men. And there were not want- 
ing those who feared that the movement of 
thought which science led would leave 
Christianity behind. But the fears of such 
have proved visionary. As it has survived 
the fears of men like John Owen, who viewed 
the discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton with 
alarm, so it has shown its vitality in the age 
which has brought the theories of evolution 
before men. For Christianity possesses that 
true gift of life—the power, of adjusting itself 
to new conditions of place and thought ; 
and lives on amid the changes which progress 
brings. 

But as a foe of societies and institutions 
inward decay is stronger than progress. 
This was the enemy which overthrew 
Jerusalem. The Jews had lost sight of the 
moral and spiritual essence of religion; it 
had degenerated into a multiplicity of rules 
and ceremonies. It had decayed within. 
Now Christianity was exposed to this danger. 
When Constantine took Christianity under 
his protection, this danger showed itself in 
the worldliness of the Church. But a living 
power in Christianity showed itself in the 
hour of danger. Religion meant separation 
from the world, and devout and pious souls 

222 





sought in the retreat of the desert and the 
monastery the opportunity of living near 
to God. But here new danger arose. 
How could Christianity influence the world 
if it removed from it ? Was religion only 
concerned with the saving of men’s souls ? 
Was it not sent to save the world? New 
life came into the Church when Luther, 
stepping forth from the monastery, de- 
clared that religious men ought to live 
in the world and make Christianity a law 
of the world’s life. Later there came the 


danger which accompanies controversial 
times. Religion was confounded with 
opinions. The age of dogmatism came ; 


and men treated religion as though it 
meant only correctness of opinion. Men 
shouted out their creed and condemned 
those who differed from them. Religion 
was in danger of becoming a mere matter 
of intellect. Then arose the new life, and 
men like the mystics John Tauler and 
Nicholas of Basle, like Zinzendorf or the 
Wesleys in England, stood forth and pro- 
claimed religion to be a spiritual harmony 
between God and man. So as each danger 
of decay arose the power of new life and 
reviving energy came to Christianity. The 
life it possessed was seen to be a continuous 
life. Amid all changes He Who was the 
Living One was with it. 

2. But the words bring a message of 
sympathetic intelligence to those who feel 
the loneliness of life. 

It does not make the lonely heart glad 
simply to tell it of a continuous life. If the 
power which rules the world is one which 
merely lives on, our hearts are still unsatis- 
fied. The spring comes year after year, and 
witnesses thus of the continuous life of the 
universe ; but is our gladness as we watch 
the tender bloom of flower and leaf a 
gladness only in this manifestation of a 
continuous life? The flowers of this spring 
do not make us forget the flowers of other 
springs. The gift of new signs of life does 
not drive out the memory of the old. No! 
Spring brings us gladness because we read 
in it a message of tenderness and care ; 
because it tells of a love which is behind the 
beauty of the flowers, and of a sympathy 
of joy which beats below the continuous 
life of the universe. 

We may put the same thought in another 
way. Why do we think of the Supreme 
Power which presides in Nature as a 
Personal Being ? Is it only because we 
feel that wisdom as well as power rules in 
the universe ? Is it not also because we 
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feel that only in a Personal Being can we 
look for sympathy, and to think of this 
world being ruled only by power and 
wisdom is to think of a Ruler whom we 
might obey, but whom we could not love. 
Now the assurance of the deep sympathy 
which abides in the heart of the Eternal 
comes to us in the words of St. John. He 
Who is the source of continuous life—the 
Living One—is He Who understands our 
sorrow, our loneliness, our heartache. 
He has tasted the bitterness of life and 
death. ‘‘I am He that liveth, and was 
dead.” It is as though He said, “I have 
been through the pain, and I understand.” 
Ah! truly only experience can sympathise 
with an intelligent sympathy in the time 
of grief. Youth has sweet and generous 
kindness of heart, and fain would help us 
in our sorrow; but youth has not tasted. 
Its words are kind, but they do not thrill 
with the power which belongs alone to 
those who have endured suffering. Thus 
to the lonely heart there comes the message 
from the Eternal Love which understands 
because it has suffered—from Him Who 
liveth, and was dead. 

3. There is yet another message in the 
words. It is a message to those who 
suffer from the sense of life’s incomplete- 
ness. 

This, perhaps, is the most pathetic 
aspect of life. When we are young life 
seems long—yes, long enough to accomplish 
all our dreams ; but the years slip by and 
our dreams are not yet achieved. The 
young artist paints his pictures; but he 
always dreams of the one great picture 
which, when a happy time of greater 
leisure comes, he will present to the world ; 
but the busy days of hard necessity go by, 
and his leisure to paint the picture of his 
dreams is long in coming—and more bitter 
still, when the opportunity at last comes 
age has robbed him of his powers; the 
fingers have stiffened; the eye has grown 
dim. “ Artis long, and time is fleeting,” and 
alas! worse still, time robs away the 
freshness of our powers; and the great 
work we have dreamed of will never be 
accomplished. Our dreams must die un- 
fulfilled. Shall we then strangle our 
dreams ? Shall we take our golden visions 
and, like the patriarch, bury them out of 
our sight, and refuse to look upon what 
was once a living vision and is now but a 
dead dream? No! the answer comes to 
us from the Risen Lord. No! there is no 
reason for despair. Life may pain us with 








its incompleteness, but death does not close 
the door to our visions. There is One Who 
holds the keys of the grave, and Who can 
unlock the gate of death and show us in 
the other world the realisation of our dreams. 
‘“T have the keys of Hades and of death,” 
Christ says. It is like saying to us, “Do 
not be afraid. There is boundless oppor- 
tunity for the realisation of your visions. 
Do not think that the realisation of your 
ideas can be achieved in the short three- 
score years and ten of life. I unlock to 
you the gate of the boundless years, and 
of the realm where the unachieved ideals 
may yet be yours.’”’ And does not this 
throw a new light on life ? We look upon 
the short years of our pilgrimage as the 
sum total of our life; in it all must be 
accomplished or our life is a failure. But 
Christ teaches us that this is not the case. 
Our present life is much more the season of 
education than it is of achievement. Here 
we are in the discipline of life to learn, 
to acquire certain experiences, to strive 
after a certain character. We are here to 
be morally disciplined and to be spiritually 
educated. We are not here to achieve 
certain feats which will satisfy our pride, 
but to grow into goodness, nobility, truth- 
fulness, righteousness, Christlikeness ; and 
so to gain the capacity of living and acting 
for God in that wonderful world beyond the 
grave. 

What a _ glorious and _ heart - helping 
answer this message gives to the sense and 
pain of life’s incompleteness! We may 
lay aside our sense of defeat as we sigh 
over the unachieved hopes and ideals of 
life. The life which prolongs itself through 
the gateway of death may bring us the 
joys of realisation and the triumph of 
achievement. No noble dream, no lofty 
ideal, no ardent aspiration, no generous 
desire, will be left hungry and unappeased! 
The dear golden dreams will all come true! 
The great thoughts and loving impulses 
which God gave to our souls here He will 
recognise and fulfil for us there. 

And thus the words of the apostle 
bring comfort and strength to our hearts. 
Do we sigh over the transiency of things, 
and ask what remains unchanged amid the 
changes which cause our tears? The 
answer is, ‘‘He Who was from the begin- 
ning is changeless to the end.”” Do we ask 
whether there is in the universe a heart of 
undying sympathy for our lonely hearts ? 
The answer comes back from the eternal 
heart of Love, ‘* Yes, I understand; I have 
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wept; I have been forsaken; I have been 
misunderstood ; I have tasted the bitter- 
of death. I have been through all 


ness 
which causes you fear and loneliness. I am 
He that liveth, and was dead.” Do you 


repine over the incompleteness of life, and 
think of all that life once promised which 
now can never be? The answer comes, 
“Repine no more. Never doubt but that 
in the hereafter your noblest dreams will 
all be fulfilled.”’ 

Such is the message of the sacred seer. 
It is the message of the life which never 
dies, of the love which never fails, and of 
the hope which will be realised, if not now, 
yet in the paradise of God. Such is the 
and it falls with soothing and 
force upon our hearts as we 


message, 


stimulating 
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j The old year passes, and 
we utter the oft-repeated words about the 
flight of time. The old year passes, and we 
recall the dear ones who have dropped at 
our side, and whose loss has made us lonely. 
The old year passes, and, looking back, we 
realise our failures and unachieved ideals. 
The old year passes, but the new year comes, 
and with it the message of the Living One. 
In Him we can triumph over passing time, 
for He is eternal. In Him we can look 
forward to the restoration of friendships, 
for them that sleep in Him God will bring 
again. In Him we may find new vigour for 
better work, and consolation when we mourn 
over the incompleteness of life and work. 
We may be steadfast in toil, knowing that 
our Jabour is not in vain in the Lord. 


face the new year. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER 


By the 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Tact. 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, who is cer- 
tainly one of the three best-known men 
in the world, is a master of tact in conversation. 
Here is an instance which came to my know- 
ledge a few days ago: “I was waiting for the 
privilege of a private interview at the White 
House with President Roosevelt,’ said a 
friend to me. ‘“‘ The President came into the 
room where I was standing, and a Roman 
Catholic priest from the Philippines stepped 
forward and said ‘ Mr. 
President, will you per- 
mit me to introduce to 
you my friend, the 
Rev. Mr. So-and-So ?’ 
Mr. Roosevelt stretched 
out his hand and said, 
what he always says on 
such occasions, ‘ Mr. 
So-and-So, I am very 
pleased to meet you.’ 
Then the priest added, 
‘Mr. President, my 
friend is a Methodist 
minister, but I know 
his field of labour and 
I know his good work.’ 
Immediately Mr. Roose- 
velt turned to the priest 
and the Methodist and 
said, ‘ Well, thank God, 
the target is big enotgh 
for us all to havea shot 
at it!’ What could 
express more aptly the 
President’s breadth of 
sympathy and his own 
idea of the need for 
Christian unity? It 
was a characteristic re- 
mark, and it set both men at their ease im- 
mediately.” 


»* * 5 a 


OWLAND HILL put the same idea in 
another form. He said that he did not 
expect that all the hedges between different 
Christian communities would be broken down 
entirely. ‘‘ But I hope to live to see the day 
when the hedges will all be low enough for us 
to shake hands over them.” 


#* a ad 


The President Rewarding Faith. 
NOTHER story which has lately reached 
me concerning President Roosevelt is 
as follows: A Kansas man was seeking an im- 
portant judicial appointment. Various charges 
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had been circulated untruly against his honour, 
His daughter wrote to him: ‘“ Dear Papa,— 
Why don’t you go and see the President, 
and tell him about it? If he sees your face, he 
will never believe these nasty charges.—Your 
loving daughter, Lucrie.’’ A friend placed 
this letter, with the true facts concerning the 
man, before Mr. Roosevelt. He read the 
letter, and, taking a rose from a vase on his 
table, said, ‘‘ I wish you would send this flower 
to Miss Lucile, and tell her I like a girl who 
has that kind of faith 
in her father.’’ Prob- 
ably no President of 
the United States has 
had a larger’ corre- 
spondence than has 
fallen to Mr. Roosevelt, 
yet he is  punctilious 
in acknowledging even 
the letters which reach 
him from children. His 
robust personality has 
proved specially attrac- 
tive to American boys, 
and many have been 
the communications 
which they have sent 
him, often asking im- 
possible requests. His 
sense of humour enables 
him to get through his 
work, and, as he says, 
he ‘‘thrashes no old 
straw ’’—that is, he dis- 
misses a subject from 
his thoughts directly 
he has given a decision 
on it. 


ad * * 


Mr. John R. Mott on the Far East. 
HE pioneer of the Student Volunteer 
Movement is Mr. John R. Mott, who 
is perpetually traversing the world to influ- 
ence students in the direction of foreign 
missions. ‘‘In Japan, China, and India the 
novelty of students becoming evangelists to 
their own and other nations has seized their 
imagination,” said Mr. Mott to me. “I found 
this difference between the Japanese and 
Chinese students: the Japanese were quicker 
to understand an idea, but the Chinese more 
persistent in pursuing it. The mental work 
of the Jap students ends too often in a break- 
down at forty years of age—the light has 
burned itself out ; but the Chinaman remains 
a scholar to the end of his days. The chief 
need both in China and Japan, it seems to 
me, is good literature. Books remain long 
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after the occasional visitor has departed. Our 
present work must be to educate the future 
teachers. Christianity will be spread among 
the Japanese by the Japanese; among the 
Chinese by the Chinese; among Hindus by 
Hindus. How important it is, therefore, that 
we should send out the best-equipped teachers, 
that they may 
train men to 
speak of 
Christianity to 
their fellow- 
countrymen.” 
Mr. Mott 
was recently 
in this coun- 
try, and had 
conferences as 
to the minis- 
try and the 
mission field 
with many 
leaders of re- 
ligious life. A 





MR. JOHN R. MOTT. 


bishop de- 
scribed his speech at the Mansion House 
as one of the most remarkable he had 
ever heard. Mr. Mott has made _ short 


private interviews a special part of his work, 
and has influenced in this way thousands of 
students in various countries. At Northfield, 
Connecticut, they show you the room in which 
the Student Volunteer Movement was born. 
In the years that have elapsed thousands of 
men and women have promised to 
the foreign mission field. 


»* * * 


young 
enter 


Archdeacon Wilberforce. 


ANY London friends of Archdeacon Wilber- 
force will rejoice at his declining the 
bishopric of Adelaide, although they would 
welcome his elevation to the bench of Bishops. 
At the same 
time, London 
has so _ few 
eloquent 
preachers that 
it could ill 
spare the 
Archdeacon of 
Westminster. 
He has served 
the cause of 
Temperance 
for many a 
year with an 
advocacy at 
once witty 
and wise. 
Once I heard 
him make adroit use of an incident at a 
meeting. A fainting lady had to be removed, 
and when the Archdeacon rose to speak he 





ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE. 


said that it was idle to pass resolutions—they 
ought to be, like the fainting lady, “ carried 


out!” 
wo * af 


The Rev. F. B. Meyer’s Venture. 
HIS is ‘‘ Nelson’s Year,” and it is going to be 
“Nelson’s year” at Christ Church, West- 
minster Bridge Road. The Rev. F. B. Meyer has 
taken the “‘ Nelson” coffee-house, in Lambeth 
Marsh, and has opened it “ under entirely new 
management.” I asked him to tell me about 
his latest enterprise after I had been to see the 


place undergoing transformation. ‘‘I have 
wanted to try the experiment,” said Mr. 


Meyer, ‘‘for a long while. This place seems 
just right for our purpose, because, besides 
having a good bar and some bedrooms, it has 
a hall at the back which is capable of holding 
two hundred people. That hall has passed 
through strange vicissitudes. It was once used 
by a circus proprietor for training his ‘ artistes,’ 
then it was a kind of music-hall, and since then 
it has been 
used for a 
Temperance 
organisa- 
tion’s meet- 
ings! We 
are going to 
sell refresh- 
ments as 
cheaply as 
is _ possible 
with making 
a small 
profit. Half- 
penny sand- 
wiches, two- 


penny din- 
ners, are 
what we 


shall provide 
in this very 
poor district. 
Then in the 
evening we 
shall have a 
piano and 
some music 
a gramo- 
phone _per- 
haps. Inthe 
coming win- 
ter our soup 
kitchen can 
be run there, 
and I have two or three other ideas for using 
it. One of the greatest experts in the catering 
line has been very kind in giving me advice, 
and I hope the ‘ Nelson’ will be worthy of its 
great name.’”” When I told the policeman in 
Lower Marsh of Mr. Meyer’s plans, he said, 
“Well, sir, it’s a good thing he’s going to do 
something, for it is badly wanted.” 








DR. PIERSON AND THE REV. F. B. MEYER. 
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Faith Rewarded at Last. 
R. A. T. PIERSON told me of one out of 
many instances which had come under 
his notice of how God came to the rescue of 
the man who tried to do His will: ‘A man I 
knew was a painter whose chief work consisted 
in painting saloons—you call them ‘ public- 
houses’ in England,” said Dr. Pierson. ‘‘ He 
had often given way to drink, but at last came 
to a resolve to abstain entirely. He knew the 
danger of continuing work which led him into 
temptation, and yet the chief part of his em- 
ployment had hitherto been in connection 
with saloons. So he cut his connection abso- 
lutely. For a time he managed fairly well, 
then work on other shops and houses fell 
away, till he came to a standstill. ‘One day,’ 
said the poor fellow, ‘I was tempted sorely to 
go back to saloon-painting. It seemed as 
though the Devil whispered, “‘ You need not 
drink—try it again.” I stood still and stamped 
my foot, and said ‘‘I won’t try it again. I'll 
starve rather than do it.” That very mornirg 
an old friend called to me in the street, saying, 
“Hullo, I have been wanting you to do a job 
for me. I want my drug-store painted. Can 
you do it?” Ofcourse, I was delighted to 
take the job; it was a good order, and never 
afterwards have I looked back.’’’ Dr. Pierson 
added, ‘‘I have been young, and now am 
old ; yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, 

nor his seed begging bread.” 


* ad ad 


A Sense of Humour Helps Work. 


ISS AGNES WESTON was chatting to me 
about her wonderful work among sailors. 
“ All manner 


stance. A lady who was helping me was 
most eager to give away tracts on every 
possible, and impossible, occasion. She began 
by distributing them while the men were having 
a meal. I pointed out to her that we should 
not care to be interrupted at our meals in this 
way, and that she must try and discover some 
other method. Well, she painted a _ nice 
illuminated card with the words ‘ Please take 
one,’ and placed it over a box of tracts near the 
buffet counter. One of the first sailors who 
entered the buffet saw the card, and transferred 
it quietly to a pile of tarts on the counter. 
His mates came with a rush into the buffet, 
eager for their food, and, seeing this invitation 
to ‘Please take one,’ they cleared the dish 
before the astonished assistant behind the 
counter was aware of it! Every day I live, 
I see the necessity for tact and common-sense.” 


ad ad ad 


Dr. Gunsaulus on Modern Preaching. 


NE of the most interesting men in Chicago 

is Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, who, in 
addition to being a famous preacher, is head 
of the Armour Institute. In response to a 
sermon advocating social and _ educational 
reform, Mr. Armour, the millionaire, came 
into the vestry and asked Dr. Gunsaulus if, 
supposing the money were found, he would 
superintend an experiment on the lines of 
his address. The preacher consented, and 
ever since he has been kept very busy at the 
great institute founded by Mr. Armour. Talk- 
ing about the need of reality in preaching, 
Dr. Gunsaulus told the other day a story of 
a Bedouin in the desert who was starving. 
His hope was 





of people write 
to me and 
offer to help. 
But two quali- 
fications are 
indis pensable. 
First, the 
worker must 
be called by 
God to this 
particular 
field; and, 
secondly, she 
must have 
that uncom- 
mon __—s—posses- 
sion, Common- 
sense. The 
British sailor 
is a fine fellow, 
but he cannot, 
and will not, 
stand indis- 
creet methods. 
Let me give 





that some 
other traveller 
who had al- 
ready gone 
that way 
might have 
left, by chance 
or provision, a 
packet of food. 
Away beyond, 
near a foun- 
tain, the 
Bedouin spied 
what he took 
to be a travel- 
ler’s bag. In 
his hungry 
eyes it seemed 
certain to be 
food. Slowly 
he toiled over 
the hot sand, 
until he could 
seize the little 
pouch. He 
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took it up, 
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and poured out 
before his disap- 
pointed eyes a 
stream of glorious 
gems. As they glit- 
tered in the sun- 
shine his famished 
body collapsed, and 
he murmured, 
“Only diamonds ! 
only diamonds!’ 
Dr. Gunsaulus 
added, ‘‘Can our 
modern preaching 
be ‘only dia- 
monds’? How 
sadly disappointed 
preacher and 
people will be! The 
preacher toiling so 
long to find jewels, 
and grinding them 
to set in a golden 
paragraph ; the 
people yearning for 
the bread of life. 
One mouthful of 
plain bread, and 
you may have the 
polished dogmas, 
the glittering peri- 
ods, the flame-like 
phrases, the splen- 
did sentences. All 
the glowing ex- 
ordiums, all the 
flashing epigrams, all the brilliant perorations, 
will not compensate for the lack of the bread 
of life.’ 


--ASPr 


(Photo: Walinger, Chicago.) 


Bad &* »* 


Misplaced Suspicion. 


CLERGYMAN tells this story about 

himself as a warning against being too 
suspicious. On an Atlantic voyage he was 
unable to get a state room to himself, but 
consented to share one with a “ very com- 
panionable gentleman,” as the purser called 
his associate. ‘‘ Now, after a short while,”’ said 
the clergyman, ‘‘I began to worry about some 
valuables I had with me, and at last I took 
them to the purser, saying, ‘I should like to 
explain to you that I am very pleased with 
my fellow-passenger. That is, I find him a 
gentleman in every respect, and I wouldn’t 
have you think that—that is, I wouldn’t have 
you think that my coming to you with these 
valuables is to be taken—er—er—as any re- 
flection on him. His appearance is in every 
way The purser interrupted me with a 
broad smile, and said, ‘ Oh, it’s all right, sir ; 
your friend has come to me with some valuables 
of his own, and he said precisely the same 
things about yourself!’ ” 
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“ Four— Nine — 
Four.” 
r’ the South 
African War 
the soldiers in a 
certain regiment, 
when they passed 
comrades going to 
the front, greeted 


them with the 
words, ‘ Four — 
nine—four, boys ; 


four—nine—four.”’ 
The salute was al- 
ways answered by 


the words, ‘‘ Six 
further on, boys ; 
six further on.” 


An officer had the 
curiosity to inquire 
as to the meaning 
of these greetings. 


The explanation 
was that the num- 
ber of the hymn 
beginning ‘“‘God be 
with you till we 
meet again’”’ was 
494 in Sankey’s 


hymn-book, used 
by the soldiers, and 
six hymns further 
on—viz. hymn No. 
500—was “‘ Blessed 
assurance, Jesus is 
mine.” Soldiers 
who might never meet again thus encouraged 
one another “‘ going forth to war.” 


Ra * Fad 


A Story by the late Dr. Barnardo. 


“ DETWEEN two and three o’clock in the 

early morning I found on the steps at 
Whitechapel Church a boy fast asleep, curled 
up for warmth like a dog. After having 
aroused him, I succeeded in bringing him to 
the shelter of our principal Home at Stepney. 
His father and mother were dead, the mother 
having died in the workhouse. Willie told me, 
with every appearance of honest shame as 
he did so, that his brother Joe was a pickpocket, 
and had often been in the hands of the police. 
‘And you ?’ I inquired, and I suppose my 
eye conveyed the question I would ask. ‘No, 
sir, I never did,’ replied the lad emphatically. 
‘But how is that ? You must have been often 
hungry, and I suppose Joe often tried to get 
you to go with him and do as he did?’ ‘ Yes, 
sir, he did,’ replied the boy ; ‘but my mother, 
when Joe went bad, nearly broke her heart over 
him, and she told me it was wicked to thieve, 
and made me promise her that I would never 
go bad. And so, sir, I’ve often been hungry, 
but I never thieved.’ ”’ 
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(From the Drawing by G. Sheridan Knowles.) 
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A Complete Story. 


“s, JONQU IL CRESCENT, 
in the little seaside 
town of Watersmeet, 
belonged to Arthur 
Bourne, and was the 
home of his two sisters. 

He made it after a 
fashion his second 
home also, coming and 
going at will, but 
seldom staying long. 
Though an affectionate 

found the place too sleepy 





brother, he 
for more than a few days at a stretch. He 


had another house in London, where most 
of his time was spent. 

His sisters had always lived in Waters- 
meet, and it suited them well. They were 
mainly dependent upon Arthur, but he bore 
the burden cheerfully. Without possessing 
wealth, he had been comfortably provided 
with the good things of this world, able to 
do pretty much as he liked. This year, how- 
ever, reduced dividends and the unlooked- 
for failure of a bank seriously lessened his 
income ; and he was casting about in his 
mind how to reduce his expenditure. 

“You must not think I’m grumbling,” 
he said at breakfast, having arrived the day 
before. “It’s nobody’s fault. But—well, 
there are certain liabilities which I’m bound 
to meet before many weeks are over ; and 
I’m at my wits’ end how to do it. Unless 

” and he made a break, playing with 
his fork. ‘‘ Sometimes I think it must end 
in my getting rid of this house.” 

The die was cast. He had said his say ; 
that say which was the real object of his 
present visit to Watersmeet. 

There was a profound silence; and he 
saw both faces lengthen! Flora glanced at 
Dora, Dora glanced at Flora. They were 





older than he ; both far on the road to forty, 
though both were still comely and well- 
preserved. Arthur was only thirty-three, 
and he looked younger, being fair-haired and 
fresh-coloured. 

“Of course, I shouldn’t like to do it,” he 
added, in his boyishly frank manner. ‘ Only 
— if it is a necessity 

“Sell this house!” repeated Dora in 
amazement ; and Flora remarked, “I didn’t 
know you had ever thought of such a thing.” 

““Well—merely as one thinks of possi- 
bilities under contingencies which one hopes 
may never occur. Unfortunately, this year 
such a contingency has occurred. I’m ina 
corner, and I don’t see any other way out 
of it. As things are now, I’m keeping up two 
establishments ; and that means a lot of ex- 
pense. Would you mind very much—if it 
comes to giving up Watersmeet and living 
with me in London? Of course, I mean 
only for a time, till my affairs look up 
again. Then I could arrange for you to 
settle down here, or anywhere else that 
you might prefer.” Witha half-embarrassed 
little laugh, he added, ‘ Such a thing is 
conceivable as that I might some day wish 
to marry. But I must get straight first.” 

“But to sell this house! Is that really 
necessary ?’”’ they asked. 

“I’m very much afraid it may be. In 
addition to all that I can get together in 
other ways, I need a round sum of three 
thousand down—and if I can raise that 
my difficulties will be over. I don’t want 
to decide on the sale in too great a hurry ; 
but really I know no other way, except by 
borrowing at a ruinous rate of interest. 
Would you mind very much ?” 

They tried to hide how much. Know- 
ing what they owed to him, and grate- 
ful for the same, they could not stand out 
against a step which he plainly felt to be 
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imperative. But the uprooting would be 
severe. They belonged to the class of woman- 
kind whose characteristic is to cling to a 
place like a cat to its hearthrug. All their 
interests, occupations, friends, were in 
Watersmeet ; and they detested London. 

“We must think it over,” he said, uneasy 
at having to distress them. He knew that 
the thinking could end in only one way ; 
but he wanted to let them down gently. 
“If any better scheme should occur to either 
of you, I shall be delighted. But I find 
I am very much on the wrong side of the 
ledger ; and that, of course, can’t go on.” 

He opened one of his letters, trying not to 
see the tears that filled Dora’s eyes. 

“From Williams—he wants us to call 
upon some people down here for two or 
three weeks. A Mr. Vale and his niece.” 
Arthur did not add that he had talked over 
his monetary impasse with this friend, 
Williams, and that Williams now suggested 
Vale as a not improbable purchaser of the 
house. ‘‘ He does a lot that way,” observed 
the writer. ‘‘ Owns no end of house property, 
and is as rich aS Croesus. I suppose one 
may count him a gentleman—after a sort! 
—if he wasn’t such a. hand at bargaining. 
You must keep a sharp eye on your own 
interests. If I were you, I would look 
him up—that’s to say, if you are resolved 
to part with the house. I am sending him 
a line to-day, and I’ll drop a confidential 
hint that it might be worth his while to 
see you and ask about it.” 

“We seldom trouble ourselves to call upon 
mere summer visitors,” Flora said, with 
a reining up of her head. 

“Of course, if you would rather not. 
But Williams suggests it, and he is a good 
friend to me. I wonder if they are related 
to a Miss Vale I met last year in Somerset- 
shire. She was a very nice girl.” 

The sisters showed no interest in this 
question, having their minds full of—to 
them—a more ‘weighty matter ; and he left 
the breakfast-table, and went for a stroll. 

Not many people were yet visible. He 
walked briskly along the deserted parade, 
enjoying the fresh sea air, though impressed 
as usual by the “ deadly-liveliness ” of the 
place, and disposed to marvel that any 
human being could of deliberate choice 
settle down there for life. He speculated 
how many days it might be needful for him 
to stay before he could win his sisters over 
to the new plan. He wanted them to feel 
happy about it—not merely to yield in a 
martyr-spirit. 


“Won't do to be ina hurry,” he murmured. 
“Once in London, they will be happy enough. 
Of course, it’s only for a time; still the 
house will be gone, and that is what touches 
them. I hope I shall find a liberal purchaser.” 

Then he went off into a dream of a face 
he had seen some months earlier, a face which 
had made on him no slight impression. A 
girlish face, young and shy, with beautiful 
black eyes, tender and sweet. He had 
never seen any like them, before or since. 
Would he ever encounter their owner again ? 

No doubt it was the name “ Vale ” which 
had conjured up this vision. Her name had 
been “ Vale.” She had spent a week with 
friends of his in Somersetshire, when he was 
in the neighbourhood. 

At ten o’clock he came back to write 
letters, and was greeted with the announce- 
ment that somebody had just called to see 
him. 

“Only come this moment, sir,”’ the maid 
said. ‘* He’s in the study.” 

Arthur glanced at the card, and read— 
“Mr. Vale.” 


Il. 
' Y ALE had been one minute in the room, 


and he had used that minute to some 
purpose. 

Black eyes, deep-set under shaggy 
orows, a long, drooping, eagle nose, a narrow, 
high, wrinkled forehead, seemed to point to a 
Jewish ancestry ; and, so far as concerned 
his mother’s “ forbears,” they spoke truth. 
His father was of British race, but the son 
had not inherited English colouring. 

Vale lived in a large London house, and 
had plenty of money, though never so much 
that he did not hanker after more. He was 
by nature niggardly ; and here at the sea- 
side he prided himself on getting rooms at 
a low rate. This argued no lack of means 
to pay well, had he chosen. His very soul 
revelled in a bargain. 

So far as religion went, it might safely be 
said that he had none. He could not be 
described as either Jew or Christian. Devo- 
tion to gold was his religion. Nothing else, 
past, present, or future, signified to him. 
He lived for the getting of money. The 
normal attitude of his mind might be 
described in one word—acquisitiveness. 

On being shown into the study he in- 
stantly set himself with an alert air to 
examine his surroundings, to take stock as 
it were of the room and its contents. He 
ran his eyes over the furniture; he shot 
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glances at the framed engravings on the 
walls; he took in rapidly the well-filled 
bookcases; he noted a few valuable old 
cups of rare china on a side-table, some 
solid chimney-piece ornaments, and a pair of 
large vases on heavy corner brackets. 

A sharp gleam came into the black eyes. 
He moved towards that end, for a closer 
examination. Too late. The 
door was opening. With a 
lithe movement, more of a 
shuffle than a spring, entirely 
noiseless, he was again in the 


middle of the room, when 
Bourne entered. 
“You will excuse, I am 


sure, this early call,”’ he said in 
a manner not ungentlemanly, 
when they had exchanged 
bows. “A _ mutual friend 
wrote yesterday—Mr. Williams 
—advising me to see you.” 

“T have a letter from him 
also. Pray, sit down.” Arthur 
spoke carelessly, with a glance 
at the other’s face. No, surely 
—this could be no relative of 
hers. He was half disappointed, 
half relieved. 

“Williams may have men- 
tioned to you that I do a good 
deal in the way of buying 
houses. In fact, most of my 
property is in that line.” 

“He did name the fact.” 

“He seemed to think it possible that you 
had some idea of parting with property in 
Watersmeet.” 

“Yes. This would be the house; but I 
have not come to a decision yet. Till I do, 
I wish the idea to go no farther.” 

“Certainly. You may rely upon me. 
But—if such a possibility exists, you may 
be willing to let me see over the place.” 

Arthur debated with himself. ‘“‘ That 
might be a good plan,” he said slowly. 
“You could then—if you like the house— 
tell me what you are willing to offer, and 
I could better judge how far it is worth my 
while to sell it.” 

“Yes; you want me to think that your 
decision rests on my offer,” voicelessly 
remarked Vale, indulging in an inward 
chuckle, while Arthur was congratulating 
himself upon his own astuteness. Aloud 
he asked—‘“‘ When can I come? Any time 
that suits you.” 

Arthur hesitated anew. He did not 
wish to startle his sisters; yet it would 
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not do to let this chance slip through his 
fingers. 

“To-morrow afternoon at about three,” 
he said, recollecting that they had then an 
engagement at a distance. Better to have 
them out of the way ; and also it would give 
him time to speak beforehand. He was 
a trifle nervous lest the sisters should 
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“Too late. 


The door was opening.” 


come in now upon him and Vale. They 
might be hurt to learn that he had discussed 
with others his plan of house-selling before 
making his decision known to them. Prac- 
tically it was only natural that he should go 
first for advice to a trusted friend; but he 
was aware that Flora and Dora might not 
see it thus; and it occurred to him that 
Williams would have acted more prudently 
if he had advised Vale that he, Bourne, 
should make the first move. 

However, the thing was done, and it 
might turn out for the best in the end. So 
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far as he could judge, Vale seemed to be 
attracted by his first glimpse of the 
house, and desirous to secure the refusal of 
it, if it were to be sold. 

“ By-the-bye, would you object to my 
bringing a young niece with me?” Vale 
asked at the moment of departure. “ She 
and I will be going to the ruins, and this lies 
in our way.” 

Arthur made no objection. 


ICHAEL VALE stood looking down 
M on his niece with an exasperated 
air. She was good and gentle, 
yet he did not find her always 

easy to manage. 

If Vale had failed to inherit the English 
type of feature and colouring which had 
belonged to his father, the same might to 
some degree be said of Sophy, only daughter 
of his brother; though in her the Eastern 
strain was still further diluted, for her 
mother had been English. This young girl 
of seventeen, facing him with a look of steady 
opposition, was indeed fair-skinned; and 
though a touch of the aquiline showed itself 
in her nose, its prettiness was not spoilt by a 
droop at the end. But the uncle’s ebony 
eyes, askance yet sharp, could not be com- 
pared with her lovely orbs, black as night, 
soft like velvet. 

“I don’t know what you’ve got in your 
silly head this morning,’ he said curtly. 
“But I’m going to look over Mr. Bourne’s 
house, and you are coming with me.” 

“I don’t want to go—there’s no reason 
why I should. Mr. Bourne would think it 
so odd.” 

‘It’s no concern of his. I mean to have 
you there, and you’ve got to do as I want.” 

“What do you want ?” she asked. 

“T’ll tell you in good time. And if he 
asks where we are going next, you’re to 
say—to the old ruin.” 

“ Are we going on there ?” 

“Don’t be a fool, girl,’’ was the response, 
and she flushed. Three years with him had 
not accustomed her to rude speeches. 

At half-past two he reminded her of his 

intentions. “Mind, we start in twenty 
minutes.”’ 

“Uncle, what good can it do—my going ? 
You will only be there on business. I don’t 
know anything about business—or about 
houses.” 

“Get your hat on in time,” was the reply. 


“You don’t need me really,” she remon- 
strated, and he struck the table with his 
hand. 

“Will you do as you are told?” 

“ But why ?” 

“Because I choose.” 

Sophy gave in, and reluctantly made 
herself ready. After all, she wished to go 
almost as much as she wished to stay away. 
It was not necessary to tell her uncle that 
she had met Mr. Bourne before, still less 
how greatly she had hoped ever since to 
meet him again. She was by no means 
certain that he would recall that happy 
week in Somersetshire, and recognise her ; 
and she would much have preferred the 
recognition, if it did come about, to take 
place away from her uncle’s observation. 
Yet, of course, he would not show vexa- 
tion before Mr. Bourne; and afterwards 
it mattered little. She was determined 
on one point, that she would not allow her 
slight acquaintance with Mr. Bourne to be 
made use of to his disadvantage. Vale had 
a way of making use of everything for his 
own gain; and this was, mainly, why she 
shrank from being dragged into the affair. 

When they were close to Mr. Bourne’s, on 
the stroke of three, Vale stopped. ‘‘ Mind,” 
he said, ‘if I leave you for a moment with 
Mr. Bourne, you’re to keep him busy talking.” 

“What for ?”’ she asked. 

“You’re a fool,” he said again roughly. 
“Of course, because there will be something 
or other that I want to take a closer look 
at.” 

Sophy saw no need for such precautions. 
She was sure that he would be allowed to 
look as closely as he wished at anything in 
the house, whether Mr. Bourne were or 
were not present. .Her suspicions again 
awoke. 

They were shown into the drawing-room, 
and she found herself bowing to the man 
of whom she had so often thought—while 
he in a moment recognised the maiden of 
his dreams. Those velvety eyes were not 
to be mistaken. 

‘““My partner at tennis!” he said at 
once, and shook hands. ‘‘ How glad I am! 
I had not an idea that you were here! 
Pray, sit down.” 

Vale shot one wrathful glance at his niece, 
which she carefully avoided encountering. 
Then he put aside anger to attend to business, 
and they began the tour of the house. But 
while Vale was occupied in a close examina- 
tion, the other two showed a tendency to 
drift into conversation, with little asides ; 
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and he realised that the acquaintanceship 
might prove useful for his purposes. 

Every room in the house having been 
viewed, including kitchen offices, Bourne 
took them into the garden, talking still 
to Sophy. Now was Vale’s opportunity. 

‘““Excuse me—I have dropped my glove 
somewhere,” he said. “In the drawing- 
room or study, no doubt—yes, I remember 
putting it down. I’ll return directly.” 

“Time enough when we go in,” Arthur 
began to say; but Vale was gone. He did 
not intend to be stopped. As he escaped, 
a lightning glance, shot sideways at Sophy, 
recalled to her mind words said by him 
earlier. She was to keep Mr. Bourne here. 
But what for? Would she be helping for- 
ward something wrong ? She knew enough 
of her uncle to think this probable. 

Instead of talking she stood lost in thought , 
and then murmured: ‘ Had we not better 
go too?” 

Bourne was in no haste. He was pleased 
with the opportunity for a longer chat. It 
did not even occur to him, as to Sophy, 
that the hunt for the missing glove lasted 
inordinately long. He was naturally unsus- 
picious. Sophy flushed. What could her 
uncle be after, all this time ? 

When Vale appeared, he wore a look of 
satisfaction. “‘That’s a fine view from 
your drawing-room, Mr. Bourne,” he re- 
marked. ‘I couldn’t help stopping to 
enjoy it. I like the room uncommonly, and 
the way it’s furnished.” 

They finished the round of the small 
garden, and went indoors for a business 
talk, Sophy listening nervously. It was an 
unequal fencing-match. Vale tried to find 
out what Bourne expected to make by the 
sale of his property, and Bourne tried to put 
off giving a definite answer till he should 
discover what Vale was willing to give. 
Then Vale suggested that house and garden 
might be worth two thousand pounds, or 
say, two thousand five hundred. This was 
something concrete. Bourne _ objected, 
stating that he believed the full value to be 
three thousand five hundred ; and that the 
least he would consent to receive would be 
three thousand guineas—if he decided to 
sell it at all. 

“ By-the-bye, I suppose you don’t wish to 
part with the furniture?’’ remarked Vale. 

‘“T should not keep most of it. No room 
in my London house.” 

“ Well, I don’t mind, on second thoughts, 
making an offer in round terms for house and 
furniture together. Everything as it stands 


—except, of course, personal property of the 
ladies—but I like that drawing-room un- 
commonly. Would there be anything you 
couldn’t part with in the three sitting- 
rooms ?”’ 

Arthur was not sure. He tried to recall 
all that the rooms contained. “ Of course, 
my sisters’ knick-knacks—workboxes and 
books——””’ he said. 

“I don’t care about workboxes or books. 
But the furniture, including ornaments of 
all kinds, must remain as it is. You under- 
stand? I don’t say I would not give up a 
few things later, of no particular value, if 
there was a feeling for them especially— 
of course I should be willing. But the 
bargain must be clear—house and every- 
thing in it as it stands. I would offer” — 
he stopped—‘‘I would say—five thousand 
pounds down.” 

Bourne was startled. ‘‘ Honestly, I don’t 
think the house and furniture are worth 
so much,” he remarked. 

“ That may be, but as I say I like the house, 
and I’ve a fancy to take it. If you agree, 
I'll pay down as soon as the agreement is 
drawn up and signed. Of course, I’d allow 
a reasonable time for your turning out.” 

The Vales were gone, and Bourne went 


slowly indoors. Five thousand pounds 
down! It would set his affairs right in a 
day. 


IV. 


ATE that evening Sophy sat working 
and thinking, while her uncle slept, 
in the armchair. 
She wondered what it all meant, 
and thus far failed to find a clue. That 
Vale should, unnecessarily, have offered a 
sum beyond the full worth of a house 
was in her eyes so unusual, nay, so im- 
possible a proceeding on his part, that she 
felt sure something lay below. If he 
offered more than he was obliged, it was to 
secure some prize which he could not hope 
to gain by any other mode. 

Young though Sophy was, she had had 
time in three years to learn the ways of this 
uncle ; and she inherited a certain amount 
of astuteness from the side of the family to 
which he belonged, while inheriting also a 
strain of straightforward English honesty. 

She had no hope that Mr. Vale would tell 
her anything. He knew well that her 
principles of action were not his; and that 
if it were in her power she would not hesitate 
to defeat injustice. He would not tell her, 


after his wont, 
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But—might it not be in her power to 


speak some word of warning to the 
Bournes ? This thought pushed its way to 
the front. 


If only she knew what to say ! 
Her work lay idle, with the intentness of 
her cogitations; and a new hope dawned. 


Vale stirred in his sleep, snored, then 
muttered something. ‘‘ Vases /” she heard 
indistinctly. 


A brilliant idea came. He was given to 
muttering in his sleep; and once or twice, 
for her own amusement, she had at such 
times spoken softly to him, making him 
answer her. Would he do so now? 

She leant forward, and said in a low level 
voice : 

““‘Yes—what vases ?” 

A faint chuckle, and, ‘“ Worth 

“Worth how much?” she asked in the 
same still voice, and she held her breath. 

He mumbled something which sounded 
like ‘“‘ten thousand,’ and snored heavily 
again. 

She sat motionless as a statue. 
she go and warn them—at once ? 
call for his answer in the morning. 

Would it be right ?- Yes, surely—surely 
— if she could defeat wrongdoing—even at 
the cost of rousing his wrath against herself. 
But perhaps he need not know. 

A note would not do. She could not ex- 
plain in writing. If she went now, he would 
wake and miss her. She had not the 
courage. Her only hope was the early 
morning, before other people were up. She 
shrank from the thought. Yet, for Mr. 
Bourne’s sake, for the sake of his sisters, 
for the sake of truth and justice, she would 
do it. 

Nearly all night she lay awake, pondering, 
fearing to oversleep herself, though indeed 
there was small danger of that. At five 
o’clock she rose, dressed, and slipped out 
of the house. It was a lovely summer day, 
birds singing their loudest. Feeling shy 
and ashamed, she hastened to the Crescent, 
and rang at No. 5 

Alas, the household was wrapped in 
slumber, and she rang in vain. No hope at 
present of doing what she wished. She 
went for a walk along the road by the sea, 
and came back, at six, to make a fresh 
attempt. After a quarter of an _ hour’s 
waiting a buxom cook appeared, standing 
with hands on hips to survey the scene ; and 
Sophy accosted her. 

“ Could I speak to Miss Bourne ? ” 

“‘ My goodness gracious!” ejaculated the 


” 





Should 


He would © 


“Speak to Miss Bourne at six in 
Why, bless you, she ain’t 


woman. 
the morning! 
awake.” 

“If I only might—” pleaded Sophy. “ It 
is so very important. I would not keep her 
long.” 

The cook looked Sophy all over from head 
to foot, as if she had found a natural curiosity 
fer once. 

‘ Well, you’d best come again at half-past 
nine,’ she said. ‘“‘ Breakfast ‘ll be done 
then, and Miss Bourne ’ll be ready. I'll give 
your name, if you like.” 

Sophy shook her head, and turned away, 
a lump in her throat. She had done her 
best, and it was no use. Before nine 
she would have to get home, or her uncle 
would miss her and suspect something. 
What to do she did not know. Remon- 
strance with him would be worse than useless. 
If once he divined her wish to warn Mr. 
Bourne, he would take care to put it out 
of her power. Lock her up, perhaps, in 
her room till the transaction was completed. 
He was capable of so doing. 

And she had little doubt what Bourne’s 
answer would be this morning. She had 
read in his face how much he was fascinated 
by the offer. Five thousand pounds down 
for the house and its contents; and then— 
a pair of vases, it might be, sold for ten thou- 
sand pounds,and the house in addition for 
at least another four thousand. Sophy 
knew Vale’s ways. 

The idea of ten thousand pounds for a 
pair of old vases did not startle her as a 
thing impossible. Vale was a connoisseur 
in old china and antique ware ; and Sophy 
was aware that such rare specimens do here 
and there exist, often unknown to their 
possessors. 

How could she stand by and see the 
Bournes thus treated—actually robbed by 
her own uncle? If the thing took place, and 
with the results that she expected, she would 
never be able to face them again. Not that 
her slight acquaintance with Arthur, her 
more than slight liking for him, would or 
should make any difference in her action. 
It did, of course, make a difference in the 
strength of her feeling, the warmth of her 
indignation ; but she would have done the 
same for the veriest stranger. So she said 
to herself; and it was true. She was very 
straightforward, the exact opposite of her 
uncle. She had been trained by her parents 
in high Christian principles. 

Still—there was the additional motive 
provided by her strong, though incipient, 
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liking for Arthur Bourne; and Sophy was 
young. Naturally, this had weight. 

If her uncle should find out that she had 
interfered between him and his victims 
—she shivered at the thought of his 
anger ! 

Yet, if it were right—if it were right.” 
She said these words aloud, clasping her 
hands. She had turned to the Parade, 
which was near, to have time for thought. 
If it were right, ought she to let herself be 
easily hindered ? Ought she not to try 
once more, just once more, before giving up ? 
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Would it be possible to send them a message 
through me ?” 

She lifted her soft black eyes to his, full 
of tears. 

“It is so difficult to know how much 
I ought to say,” she murmured. “But I 
think I ought to say—something. Even 
though he is my uncle.” 

“Mr. Vale ?” 

“Yes. He made you an offer—you 
know wu 

“T know.” 

“It would be wiser—for yourselves—if 
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“*Worth how much?’ 


As she walked, she whispered a little earnest 
prayer for strength and courage to do what 
she felt to be her duty. Then, turning, she 
once more faced Jonquil Crescent, intending 
to ring again, to press for an interview more 
persistently. 

And she found herself face to face with 
Arthur Bourne. 

“Excuse me,” he said. “‘ I saw you going 
away from our door, and the cook told me 
you had asked to see my sister.” 

“Yes,” she said timidly. “I wanted 
very much to speak to her—if I might. 
But later will not do; [ must go home.” 

“T am afraid my sisters are not down yet. 
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she asked in the same still voice.” 


you did not agree too quickly—if you took 
time 

“Do you mind telling me why ?” 
was walking slowly by Sophy’s side. 

“He would not make such an offer, I am 
sure, quite sure, if there wasn’t something 
behind—if he did not know that he could, 
somehow, get more by it.” 





Arthur 


Bourne made a sudden movement. ‘“ Ah! 
You know him well ?” 
“ T’ve lived with him three years. I don’t 


like saying this, but—it seems right.” 

“Have you any definite reason to suspect 
—more than a general idea how things might 
be ?” 
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She lowered her head. ‘ Yes. In the 
evening, when he was asleep, he said a word 
or two—something about vases—and about 
their being worth ‘ thousands ’ ag 

This time Bourne’s movement was a 
start. 

“Good heavens! 





What—that extra- 
ordinary old pair! They have been in the 
family for ages. Of course, they have a 
certain value—perhaps one or two hundred 
pounds. But thousands! He must be mis- 
taken.” 

“He never is,” she said in a low voice. 
“He knows what he is about. Could you 
not at least make sure—find out—before you 
agree ?”’ 

Bourne held her hand firmly. 

‘‘ T don’t know how to thank you enough,” 


he said. ‘‘] am more grateful than I can 
express. It must have been hard for you 
to speak.” 

“Yes. And if you would not let him 


know—if you would not mind keeping to 
yourself that I have said anything——”’ 

“IT will take the greatest care. But for 
you I should have accepted his offer this 
morning. Certainly I will put off decision 
until I can learn the real worth of the vases. 
We shall meet again soon, I hope. Thanks 
—very much!” 

Sophy fled to the lodgings like a bird, 
troubled at what she had done, yet confident 
that she had acted rightly ; anxious lest her 
uncle should guess aught, yet glowing 
with the clasp of Bourne’s hand, the light 
in his face. 


She was in time. Mr. Vale had not yet 


, # 


left his room. 
ALE went after breakfast to the 
/ Bournes’ house, as had been agreed, 
to hear whether or not Arthur 
Bourne was disposed to entertain 
his proposal. He walked briskly, hum- 
ming a tune, well satisfied with himself, 
and feeling little doubt what Bourne’s reply 
would be. He had read in the young man’s 
face unaffected surprise and gratification. 
On arrival he was shown into the study, 
and at one glance he discovered changes. 
Some of the old china cups on the side-table 
had vanished ; one or two ornaments on the 
chimney-piece had been exchanged for others, 
and the antique vases were gone from the 
brackets. 
Vale’s face took an unpleasant set. 
“* That won't do, my fine fellow,” he muttered. 


He was extremely annoyed to think that 
Bourne might not be so ignorant as he 
had supposed of the worth of those vases, 
Still, their absence might be an accident, 
He would move with caution. 

When Bourne came in, he managed to put 
on an agreeable smile, and they chatted 
about the weather. Then Arthur went 
straight to the point. 

“IT am not disposed to say altogether ‘ No’ 
to your offer,’”’ he remarked. “ Not at once, 
I mean. But I must ask a longer time for 
consideration. I have to run up to town 
for two or three nights, and I wish to consult 
a friend of mine before coming to any decision. 
I have also to consider my sisters.” 

“No doubt.” Vale had some difficulty 1 
controlling his voice. 

“Even if I should decide to part with 
house and furniture, they would be reluc- 
tant to give up certain heirlooms—possibly 
of no great intrinsic value, but worth a good 
deal to them from associations. You will 
understand that.” 

“ Perfectly.” Vale glanced round. “ Some 
few ornaments have been moved here since 
yesterday.” 

“You have a good memory for details,” 
observed Arthur, smiling. “ Yes, you are 
right. I thought it only fair to give my 
sisters leave to take away any knick-knacks 
that they might wish to keep, in the event of 
my accepting your offer; and one or two 
things I put aside on my own account.” 

Vale was not smiling. “My offer was 
definite,” he said. ‘‘It was for house, 
furniture, and ornaments, as they stood 
when I spoke. Precisely as they stood. 
Any alterations made without previous 
reference to me must, of course, invalidate 
my offer.” 

“That was my reason for making the 
changes at once, before we should come to 
an agreement. Afterwards, it would be 
impossible.” 

Vale drummed on the table with discon- 
tented fingers. 

“Two or three of the cups belong to my 
elder sister. A couple of rather curious old 
vases—you may have noticed them—I 
believe to be of value. I should wish 
to make inquiries before throwing them 
into the bargain.” 

Vale could not quite master his emotions. 
Arthur, though by no means observant, 
knew in a moment that those vases made 
all the difference. 

“ My offer was explicit, and I do not choose 
to modify it,” the other said stiffly. “Of 
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course, you must take your own time for 
decision.” 

Bourne agreed, and promised to give a 
reply in the course of a week or two. He 
could not at present make up his mind, he 
said. Vale went home in an exceedingly 
bad temper, and his niece had much to endure 
that day; but to her relief she found that 
he had not the faintest idea of any action on 


her part. He was only wrathful, because 
desperately disappointed that the offered 
five thousand had not been at once 
accepted. 


Arthur had explained everything to his 
sisters, requesting secrecy on their part, 
and warning also the old cook, a depend- 
able servant of long standing, to men- 
tion to no one Sophy’s early call. He then 
went to London, taking the vases with 
him. When n he came back they were no 


stead, not indeed ten Guan 
pounds, being no adept at bargaining, but 
the sufficiently substantial sum of six 
thousand, a practised expert having pro- 
nounced them absolutely unique of their 
kind, not to be matched in Europe. This 
enabled Arthur not only to put his affairs 
straight, but to give up all idea of selling 
the house. 

So grateful were the sisters to Sophy for 


in their 
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her share in the transaction, that they en- 
couraged her to come in and out as often 
as possible; and when Vale returned to 
London, disgusted at the failure of what 
he had meant to be a very fine bargain, 
they invited the girl to spend a few weeks 
with them. 

Vale made no objection. He counted her 
a burden, and was glad to be rid of it. 

Arthur Bourne seemed to have changed 
his opinion as to the deadly dulness of 
Watersmeet. During the weeks of Sophy’s 
stay—intensely happy weeks to her—he was 
more and more in evidence at the seaside, 
more and more often seen with Sophy. 

The end of which may be 
imagined. 

“And after all, though one does not care 
for the uncle, one cannot expect to approve 
of everybody’s relatives,” sagely remarked 
Flora Bourne, when congratulating herself 
and Dora anew on their retention of the 
home that they loved. “‘ But for dear little 
Sophy—and she is a dear little thing, just 
the girl for Arthur—we should not be here 
now.” 

“And oh!” many a time said Sophy to 
herself. ‘If I had not done what I knew 


easily 


was right that day—if I had given in to 
being a coward—hcw different, how different, 
everything would be now!” 
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Voices of the Sky. 


A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 












































































































































Words by FELICIA D. HEMANS. Music by A. MADELEY RICHARDSON, M.A., Mus.D. 
Moderato pastorale. (Organist of Southwark Cathedral.) 
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“THE BUSIEST MAN IN AUSTRALIA.” 


TALK WITH DR. W. H. FITCHETT—AUTHOR, PREACHER, EDITOR, EDUCATIONALIST. 


By David Williamson. 


How Dr, Fitchett began to write books—Changes in British religious life—The wiser use of money—Australian problems— 
A rising taste for literature—Australian children’s generosity—The Melbourne Mission, 
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Six, HE busiest man 
; \ in Austra- 
7 lia”? — that 


was the de- 
scription given 
to me of the 
Rev. W. H. 
Pitehbett, 
LL.D., author 
of ‘*‘ Deeds 
that Won the 
Empire” and 
other stirring volumes which have helped 
to strengthen Imperial consciousness in 
the subjects of King Edward at home 
and beyond the seas. Busy indeed he 
must be, for Dr. Fitchett is not only 
an author who gives the world a book 
a year, but he is editor of The Southern 
Cross, a weekly paper which has a large 
circulation in Australia, and he edits also 
Life, a very interesting monthly magazine. 
He holds an exceedingly responsible position 
in the counsels of united Methodism in the 
Commonwealth, and was a potent factor in 
fusing the forces of that Church. Then he 
is Principal of the Methodist Ladies’ College 
in Melbourne, and, as if this were not enough 
for one man to do, he has occupied the 
balance of his time lately in writing what 
will prove a classic “‘ Life” of John Wesley. 
If he is not “ the busiest,” at least he is one 
of the busiest men in Australia. In Great 
Britain he has many friends, and for the 
Motherland his love is intense. When he 
first set foot on British soil he stooped down 
in the darkness and kissed the ground. 

A gentle, pleasant personality, with a 
brow clean swept of wrinkles, a firm mouth 
under the brown moustache, a short beard 
with just a suspicion of grey to remind you 
that its owner has passed middle life—that 
is Dr. Fitchett. As little like one’s idea of 
a gunpowder-devouring, desperate lover of 
battlefields as one could find. But then he 
would disavow loving battles in the past or 
the present, whether between contending 
armies or groups of theologians. “ My 
writing has been my recreation,” he says, 
‘“‘ and I have no illusions about literary fame. 
But I hope my books have done something 
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to kindle gratitude for brave deeds of the 
past and inspire pride in the Empire they 
gained for us.” Dr. Fitchett was holding, 
by the way, a copy of Max Pemberton’s new 
story ‘“‘ The Hundred Days ”’ as he spoke te 
me of his own work. 

Because his books have made him so 
well known in this country, I could not help 
asking Dr. Fitchett how he, a Methodist 
minister and editor, came to write them. 
“The story is very simple. Admiral Bridge, 
when he was on the Australian station, was 
impressed with the scanty knowledge which 
Australians possessed of the history of the 
British Empire. He has himself a keen 
literary sense, and is a deep student of 
history. He suggested one day to the editor 
of the Argus, one of our daily papers in 
Melbourne, that he should get someone to 
tell the stories of ‘ battles long ago’ in its 
columns. At first the suggestion was that 
on the anniversary of a famous battle the 
story of it should appear in the Argus. The 
editor asked me to do this, and Badajos was 
the first battle which I described. I have 
always been a lover of history, and so I 
mastered as far as I could the details of the 
battle and then dictated the record. I 
cannot help feeling that dictation has had 
something to do with the success of these 
stories. It gave them a colloquial and vivid 
character, freed from the circumlocution and 
excessive details which so many histories 
have. Such a sensation was created by this 
first story, signed by my pseudonym of 
‘Vedette,’ that the editor thought I had 
better nct wait for anniversaries, but go 
ahead and give him an article every week. 
That was how ‘ Deeds that Won the Empire’ 
came into existence. Then my son, who had 
recently set up his printing press, collected 
the articles into a shilling book, and I thought 
I might as well send a copy to The Trmes and 
The Spectator, the two English papers which 
I have read regularly for many years. As 
to The Times review, I had this interesting 
sequel. When Sir George Sydenham Clarke, 
who was Governor of Victoria, was speaking at 
a meeting where I was present, he said that 
it was not his first acquaintance with me, 
for The Times had sent him my book to 
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review! So I knew for the first time who 
had written some exceedingly appreciative 
words. Then, as to The Spectator, Mr. St. 
Loe Strachey, the editor, says that he took 
the book home, thinking it would interest his 
boy. He chanced to begin reading it, and 
finished it at a sitting. Next morning he 
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took the book to Messrs. Smith, Elder and 
Co., and said, ‘ This is just the book for you 
to publish.’ Soon afterwards I had a cable 
from them which led to the book’s appear- 
ance in Great Britain. Since then they have 
brought out my ‘ Fights for the Flag,’ ‘ The 
Tale of the Great Mutiny,’ ‘ Nelson and his 
Captains,’ and other volumes. With the 
late Mr. George Smith I had delightful 











intercourse, and we had arranged that I 
should edit his varied and intensely inter- 
esting recollections of literary life. His 
death was a rea] sorrow to me. Let me give 
you a little instance of his kindness. When 
the boat was leaving Genoa to take me home 
to Australia I found a short note asking me 
to forgive his taking 
the liberty of placing 
on board for my ac- 
ceptance a complete set 
of ‘The Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ 
Need I say that I for- 
gave him!” 

“You have doubt- 
less had plenty of cor- 
respondence as a result 
of your books ?” 

“Indeed I have. I 
cculd make a_ book 
out of the new facts 
which the stories have 
elicited from survivors 


of some cf the inci- 
dents. For instance, 
I received a_ letter 


from the man who was 
the first to storm the 
breach at Secundera- 
bad; and many sol- 
diers, __ sailors, and 
civilians have sent me 
their private records 
of thilling events in 
our Empire’s history. 
So little history is 
taught in Australian 
schools that these his- 
torical facts came as 
fresh and new to thou- 
sands of readers; so- 
cieties were formed to 
study and read more 
about them; and I 
believe real good has 
been done by the lessons 
of courage, heroism, 
and self-sacrifice which 
they have taught.” 

‘“And now, Dr. Fitchett, I want you to 
tell me what impressions our British religious 
life has left upon you while travelling all 
over the country this summer ?” 

“What has struck me is the great differ- 
ence that exists between you in Great Britain 
and us in Australia, caused by your history 
and traditions. We are so new we are busy 
making traditions; you have inherited the 
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centuries. There are deeper lines of separa- 
tion between the Church of England and the 
Free Churches in this country than exist 
between Anglicans and Methodists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, and Congregationalists in 
Australia. The union of the Methodist 
Churches is a great fact in our religious 
history, and now the Presbyterians and our- 
selves are discovering step by step so few 
hindrances to union that perhaps in time to 
come we may conjoin in one body. Union 
has helped us in undertaking the gigantic 
work of touching outlying neighbourhoods 
and districts. Only when the centre is com- 
pact can it send forth its full strength to the 
circumference. The Australian is intensely 
practical; he has shown small interest in 
Ritualism or in Higher Criticism. We have 
little of blatant agnosticism in the Common- 
wealth, though we have too much indiffer- 
ence to religion. Sometimes men try to 
tell me of the value of morality divorced 
from the moral law; but I am still waiting 
for the practical fruits of agnosticism. 
Where are they ? Where are the hospitals, 
the orphanages, or the refuges for the 
destitute which are run by agnostics ? 
Evangelical work in the humane sense, as 
well as in the deeper spiritual sense, springs 
from the Gospel, and men of evangelical 
belief have been in the last fifty years the 
founders of the greatest works of philan- 
thropy. Look at Moody, with his grand 
educational work at Chicago and Northfield ; 
Spurgeon, with the Stockwell Orphanage ; 
George Miiller and his great orphan homes ; 
and Dr. Barnardo, whose death is such a 
loss to the Empire. They were all evangeli- 
cals. As well expect the flowers which have 
been cut from the living root to last and 
thrive as expect agnosticism to bear the 
fruits of Christian charity. In England your 
splendid mission centres have delighted me 
—-they are flaming beacons in Manchester, 
Birmingham, London, and other cities. 
Christianity is in a concrete form in such 
work, touching poor men and women and 
children and lifting them from the gutter. 
We have not the same need of missions like 
these in Australia, for there are not the 
awful slums which you see in British cities. 
The Salvation Army is admired in the 
Commonwealth for its social work; on its 
more spiritual side the Army does not make 
so much progress, I think.” 

‘“‘ Have you noticed any cheering sign of im- 
provement in British life ? We are busy criti- 
cising our national failings—can you mention 
any hopeful progress which we are making ?” 


“May I say that I notice an awaking 


‘conscience as to the disposal of money ? 


Money is being given away by English- 
speaking people at a rate absolutely unknown 
in the history of the world. This will in- 
crease, I believe, and in the next twenty-five 
years we shall see large sums of money 
found without difficulty for good objects of 
social improvement such as we have never 
imagined. There has never been, I suppose, 
so much money spread over such a small 
area as is spread over England to-day. The 
conscience of rich people is awaking with 
regard to their gifts, and the example will 
be widespread. In Great Britain I believe 
there is far more scrupulousness in the 
means of acquiring money than in some 
countries where wealth is worshipped. An 
Englishman likes to be rich, but he wants to 
be honest as well.” 

“What are your problems in Australia ?” 

“IT suppose some people would say that 
gambling is our national sin. Have you 
ever thought why gambling has obtained 
such a hold on Australians ? The country’s 
history began with gold-mining, and surely 
that enterprise is a gamble. There is still 
a tremendous amount of gold-mining in 
Australia, and so the gambling instinct is 
not only hereditary, but suggested by daily 
work. Then Australians are fond of sport, 
and that (more especially racing) gets linked 
with gambling. Still, I don’t think we can 
show you such a scene as you have often in 
England at a great football match. That 
reminded me of the old Roman amphi- 
theatre, with thumbs turned up or down to 
decide the fate of gladiators. I am very 
fond of cricket; but the advantage of all 
these games is not so much to watch them 
as passive spectators, as to join in them 
actively. There is no denying that our 
Australian life is not so pure as it ought to 
be, but, thank God! there is an awakened 
conscience as to this which will bring about 
better things. Our political and civic life 
has been cleansed noticeably in the last 
few years.” 

“Ts Australia developing a taste for 
literature ?”’ 

“Yes; during the last ten years I have 
seen a great advance in the sale of books and 
magazines. Cheap reprints of classics have 
sold very largely, and magazines are obtaining 
a wide sale in the Commonwealth. As for 
the springing of literary genius, I have the 
best reason for saying as an editor that more 
people are writing well in Australia than ever 
before. Our excellent primary education— 





better than you have in England—and our 
first-rate colleges are training literary ability. 
You must remember we are a small popula- 
tion—not so many in all the Commonwealth 
as you have in London—and so I think 
Australia has not a bad proportion of writers 
of prose and poetry to the number who live 
in the country. One point as to our news- 
papers I would like to mention: large sums 
are raised annually through their columns. 
The readers of my own paper sustain several 
beds in a hospital, and have built a church 
in India. Children belonging to the Sun- 
beam Mission subscribe a substantial sum 
for those who are needy and sick, and every 
year Australian children send a gift for 
Christmas dinners for their less fortunate 
cousins across the water in London. I 
spoke just now of our educational system— 
one result of its excellence is that many 
young people will not go back to the hard 
country life of their fathers. The whole 
country would benefit more by being popu- 
lated than by possessing crowded towns. 
‘Crowded ’ is, I must add, a relative term, 
for we know no such crowding as you ex- 
perience in your cities and towns. Melbourne 
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has magnificent vistas of open space, and its 
population can spread itself over an area as 
large as London. Talking of Melbourne, I 
am. reminded of the wonderful mission which 
took place three or four years ago in the 
Exhibition building. Dr. Torrey and Mr. 
Alexander have travelled very far afield 
since they left us, but we remember the 
mission with gratitude, and they would 
receive a warm welcome if they ever returned. 
Revival missions have an immediate effect, 
and, of course, all of that effect does not 
last; but the Melbourne mission did a fine 
work for our city, for which we who love 
Melbourne are devoutly thankful.” 

Dr. Fitchett had given me so much of his 
time in the midst of an exceedingly busy 
holiday—I had chased him from Ireland to 
Newcastle, and from Newcastle to London, 
to secure this interview for the benefit of 
QUIVER readers—that I did not like to 
detain him longer. Time only remained to 
thank him sincerely for his candid and 
valuable opinions. May the “ crimson thread 
of kinship” between the Motherland and 
her children beyond the seas be strengthened 
by mutual sympathy, forbearance, and love! 
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COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, FROM THE OLD TREASURY. 
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B GIN the year with God / 
Begin with pratse 
To Him Whose love will keep 
Thee through the days. 


Whate’er those days may be, 
Or dark or bright, 

Walking with Him thy path 
‘Leads to the light. 


End thou the year with God / 
Praising Him still, 

Going from strength to strength, 
Doing His will. 

Leave the Old Year behind, 
With all its sin 

Covered and blotted out— 
The New begin. 


Begin the year with God! 
His love can bless 
Even the darkest days 
In wilderness. 
He goeth still before, 
A cloud by day, 
Pillar of fire by night, 
Guiding thy way. 


Begin the year with God / 
No friend like Him, 

And should the unknown year 
The valley dim 

Open before thy gaze, 
With Him in sight, 

Surely the unknown way 
Shall end in light / 


K. RUSSELL. 





O** of J. A. Froude’s illuminating sentences 
deserves to be remembered by Christians. 
‘*The moral life of man,’ he said, “is like the 
flight of a bird in the air. He is sustained only 
by effort, and when he ceases to exert himself 
he falls.” Christians dare not cease their 
mortal fight until the end comes with victory. 
Charles Kingsley was heard to sigh, ere he died, 
these words, “No more fighting, no more 
fighting!’’ In his life, as in the livesof us all, 
there had been much conflict, and like Mr. 
Valiant-for-Truth, he was glad when his feet 
touched the river’s edge. A new writer has 
said wisely, “ Saintship is not innocence ; it is 
conquest. It is the experience of men and 
women who have met many temptations, 
sometimes falling before them, but growingly 
their conqueror, until their days become 
organised victory.”’ So fight on till the end! 
“ The man who, though his fights be all defeats, 
Still tights, 
Enters at last 
The heavenly Jerusalem's rejoicing streets 
With glory more, and more rejoicing rites, 
Than always-conquering Joshua when his blast 
The frightened walls of Jericho down cast ; 
And lo, the grand surprise 
Of peace beyond surmise 
More than in common saints for ever in his eyes.” 
We long for rest ere we have earned it. 
“Some also have wished that the next way 
was to their Father’s house, that they might 
be troubled no more with either hills or moun- 
tains; but the way is the way, and there is 
an end.” A bishop was asked to explain 
Divine guidance, ahd this was his reply: 
“God guides the going man. You cannot 
steer a boat that has no ‘way on.’ God will 
guide a man who is making a move.” Lack 
of effort is fatal to Christian growth. Let us 
in the last days of 1905 take stock of ourselves, 
realise how idle we have been, determine that 


_we will put forth more energy in the New Year, 


and our life will become happier. 
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LONG and dangerous controversy between 

Argentina and Chili has been settled, and a 
new frontier has been marked out. Not a single 
fortress has been erected to guard it, but a 
great statue of Christ has been erected on the 
boundary. What is more appropriate than 
that the Prince of Peace should stand as a 
perpetual guardian of the two countries ? 


Al XA 
rhe % 


abe 
Ye 


OETHE tells of a fisherman’s rough log-hut 
which, by virtue of a lamp within it, was 
transformed gradually into solid silver, and 
became an exquisite temple of finest design. 
The lamp of Christ’s grace is transforming many 
a rough man or woman into a noble spirit. 
“That man,” said the teacher at a men’s 
adult school, “has changed beyond recognition 
since he became a Christian. He is like a 
cathedral window—lighting up, lighting up, 
all the time you watch him.” 


abe 
“ 


SA 
hg hy 


HE mind of most of us wants steadying 
many times a day. It is like a compass ona 
rickety table: the least stir makes the needle 
swing round and point wrongly. But give it 
a@ moment to settle—then it points true. 
There is almost Divine virtue in silence. Drop 
the thing that worries you, the annoyance 
which inflames your temper. Think for a 
minute of your Master, and the compass of 
your soul will point true. 


% % % 
LAY we BY 
RARE plant has drifted down the 


stream from the Royal Gardens at Kew 
to a little village, where it delights botanists 
by its unexpected appearance. The flowers of 
humility, patience, and purity will come to the 
humblest of lives from the Garden of God, and 
“ whithersoever the river goeth there is life.” 
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T was noticed by a guest in the house that 
a servant never seemed anxious to discard her 
cap and apron. She was asked why this was 
so, and replied that she liked to think that, as 
Christ took upon Himself the form of a servant, 
so she was following in His steps. 
+ % % 
lager Boxers in China were hurrying past an 
old man who was not thought to be worth 


troubling about. ‘“ He is one of us,’ said one 
of the murderous band. The valiant old man 


called out “No, I am a Christian!” They 
stopped in their flight, and forthwith murdered 
him. ‘“ Whosoever therefore shall confess Me 
before men, him will I confess also before My 
Father which is in heaven.” 


ube 
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he 
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TELEGRAPH cable which was laid on 

marshy ground in Tonkin was discovered 
to be faulty. The cause was the destruction 
of its sheath by the eating away of the gutta- 
percha by tiny insects. Communication with 
God by prayer can be destroyed by hidden 
causes quite as subtle. Sinning makes a man 
leave off praying, or praying will make him 
leave off sinning. 
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“ URING the awful siege of Peking,” said 

the American Minister who was present 
through all its incidents, “ there was one man 
whom we knew to be an atheist. He was the 
only one in our company who gave up all hope 
of rescue. The rest of us had faith in God, 
trusted in Him for relief, and kept up our 
courage to the last.” 
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CCORDING to the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” one person in 150 was a Christian in 

the time of Constantine. A century ago one 
person in every five was a Christian. To-day 
one person in every three professes Christianity. 
Three-fifths of the world is under Christian 


sway. Wherefore let us take courage. 
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R. FINSEN, who discovered the cure fot 
lupus, was himself a sufferer from that dis- 
figuring disease. When he had found out what 
could cure the disease, he lay awake the whole 
of a long night, debating with himself whether 
he would keep the secret to himself or give it 
to the world for the benefit of all. He was a 
poor man, and a fortune was within his reach. 
But he chose “‘ the better part,’’ and ended his 
self-sacrificing life with the modest income of 
£300 a year. Only able to work for about 
two hours a day, eating scarcely anything, 
suffering much, Dr. Finsen perfected bis 
invention, which now, thanks to Queen Alex- 
andra’s initiative, benefits patients in the 
London Hospital and other homes of pain. 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friend.” 
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WORCESTER CATHEDRAL 


THE VICAR’S STORIES. 
RECORDS OF LIFE FROM A CLERGYMAN’S POCKET-BOOK, 
By Clarence Willoughby. 


I—A FESTIVAL ROMANCE. 


of the most in- 
teresting incidents 
which happened 
while I was curate 
Worcester 
curred during 
““ Festival Week.’’ 
Every 


at oc- 





musician 
that the 
Three Choirs’ Fes- 


knows 











tival takes place 
every summer at 
Gloucester, Wor- 
cester, and Hereford in succession. It was 
the turn of the “ Faithful City’ to have 


the festival, and Worcester was looking its 
brightest under the sunshine which has rarely 
deserted the festival. Flags waved across the 
fine old streets with their picturesque houses, 
and visitors who had come literally from all 
parts of the world wandered along the banks 
of the to with admiration on the 
exquisite cathedral. 

The city was fuller than ever, and not a bed 


river gaze 


could be obtained the hotels, while the 
county families were entertaining large house- 
parties of guests who would drive into Worces- 
ter each morning for Special 
interest attached to the festival that Septem- 
ber, for a new oratorio was to be performed 
for the first time, and, as it had made a deep 
impression at the rehearsals, musicians were 
eager to it in the cathedral. Then 
another reason why very many visitors were 
coming was to be found in the fact that Miss 
Isabel Moore make her first appear- 
ance at a festival of the Three Choirs. Her 
rapid rise to fame in the last few months had 
caused her to be included in the list of soloists, 
and on three days of the festival she was to 
take the chief soprano solos. As a student 
at the Royal Academy of Music she had won 
scholarships for her fine singing, and when 
she began her professional career she achieved 
an immediate success. It was unusual, never- 
theless, for any but the most matured vocalist 
to be entrusted with the principal solos, so 
it was evident that Miss Isabel Moore must 


at 


the festival. 


hear 


was to 
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be a singer of great charm and ability to gain 
so soon the coveted honour of appearing at 
the Three Choirs’ Festival. 

At the vicarage there had been much dis- 
cussion of Miss Moore’s singing, for a cousin 
of my vicar was a professor of singing in 
London, and had often heard her. In accord- 
ance with the pleasant custom at these musical 
festivals, bospitality was being offered to the 
singers, and I knew that they were all coming 
to a garden party one afternoon after the 
service at the cathedral. That month we 
had several sick parishioners, and I was too 
busy to anticipate attending more than The 
Messiah, which concluded the festival on 
Friday. One of the people on my sick list 
was an old lady named Mrs. Marigold, who 
had not been very long in Worcester. Her 
daughter came to the church on most Sunday 
mornings, but was kept at home for a great 
part of each week by the illness of her aged 
mother. I knew nothing of the circumstances 
or history of the Marigolds, though it was 
evident they were refined and well-educated 
people. The daughter was particularly quiet, 
and the mother, being seriously ill, spoke but 
little during my calls. .She liked to have the 
prayers for the Visitation of the Sick, and 
was always very grateful to me for my 
visits. 

On Sunday the festival had commenced with 
the special services in the cathedral, made more 
interesting by two new anthems and by an 
eloquent sermon from the Bishop appealing 
for liberal help towards the funds which are 
raised for the widows and orphans of clergy 
in the three dioceses. On Tuesday the first 
actual oratorio service had taken place, and 
Wednesday’s papers were full of glowing 
reports of the fine singing of the choirs and 
the exceptionally brilliant solo-singing of Miss 
Isabel Moore. All the critics, even the most 
critical representative of The Times, had praised 
Miss Moore, and one of them went so far as 
to say that the festival would be memorable 
in musical history as having been the occasion 
of her début. I had been exceptionally busy, 
for my colleague was away on his holiday, 
and my vicar was entertaining some friends 
for the festival On Wednesday morning, 
just as I was reading The Daily Telegraph 
account of the music—for, though I am no 
musician, I was keenly interested in it, as well 
as anxious for Worcester to maintain its 
reputation—a note was brought to me. It 
was the first I had ever had from the 


Marigolds, and was quite brief. 
gold wrote: 


Miss Mari- 


“DEAR Mr. WILLOUGHBY,—My mother 
is, I am afraid, much worse. Could you 
possibly call this morning, as she wishes 
to see you? Yours truly, 

““Mary MARIGOLD.” 


As soon as breakfast was finished, I made 
it my duty to go at once to Mrs. Marigold. 
She lived in a pretty, ivy-covered house, near 
enough to the cathedral for the invalid to 
see that lovely home of prayer with all its 
tracery of architecture telling of the centuries 
of the past. From her window Mrs. Marigold 
had loved to look on the stately, noble old 
cathedral, and listen to the wafted music of 
the organ, choir, and congregation. 

““ My mother is very restless,” said Miss Mari- 
gold to me on my arrival. ‘‘ She has got some 
idea into her head which has excited her, and 
she insisted on my sending for you. I hope it 
has not been inconvenient, though I know how 
busy you are.” 

We went upstairs, and I could not help 
noticing that the invalid had a flush of colour 
in her pale cheeks which told of unusual 
agitation. 

“This is very good of you, Mr. Willoughby, 
to humour an old lady,’’ she said with a faint 
smile as I sat beside the bed and greeted het. 
“I’m afraid you will think me very foolish 
when I tell you what I want.” 

I replied that I would try to do anything 
she desired if it was within my powers. 

“Well, then,”’ she said, ‘‘ I want you to ask 
Miss Isabel Moore to come and sing to me 
just one song, here in this room. Will you— 
will you, Mr. Willoughby ? ” she asked eagerly. 

I thought of the impossibility of the task 
she had set me—to ask the most sought-after 
singer in Worcester to add to all the strain 
of her important week’s work by coming to 
the room of an entire stranger and singing 
to oblige an old lady! Miss Marigold had 
left the room, and I could feel the anxious 
gaze of her mother was on me. What could 
I say but that I would see what could be done, 
and would let her know the result ? 

“T know it is a big request, but if you tell 
her it is the wish of a dying woman to hear 
her sing just once before she dies, perhaps 
she will come.’’ It was the first time the 
inyalid had hinted at the probable fatal issue 
of her illness, and I was glad her daughter 
was not present. ‘“‘And now will you pray 
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with me ? And please ask God to move the 


heart of the singer that she may consent to ~ 


come.” 

Nothing more was said on the subject, and 
I did not mention the matter to Miss Mari- 
gold as I said ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

All the way back to my lodgings I pondered 
as to how to accomplish my hard task. That 
afternoon, it was probable, Miss Moore would 
be at the vicarage garden party, which began 
at five o’clock. I ascertained that she would 
not be singing at the evening service in the 
cathedral, so that if she came at all to the 
Marigolds’ home it must be that evening. 
My vicar had insisted on my attending the 
party. ‘You are working too hard, Wil- 
loughby ; you must have a share in our 
festival festivities,” he had said. So I went 
about five o’clock to his garden, which was 
already full of charmingly dressed guests 
enjoying the pleasant, shady lawn after 
the close atmosphere of the crowded cathe- 
dral. 

I took Mrs. Ritson, the vicar’s wife, into 
my confidence about the Marigold affair, and 
found a sympathetic helper at once. 

‘““Of course, she may not come, though she 
accepted,” said Mrs. Ritson, and turned to 
greet her friends who kept arriving. ‘‘ Stand 
near me,”’ she said, “‘ and if Miss Moore comes 
you shall be introduced at once.” 

My mind was so preoccupied that I almost 
failed to return the Dean’s salutation, while 
one of the canons chafied me as to the reason 
for my being in such a brown study. 

‘‘Here she is,’ said Mrs. Ritson, when I 
had almost given up hope. 

The beautiful singer had a dignity and 
seriousness of demeanour which sent a hope 
into my heart. She spoke to Mrs. Ritson, 
and apologised for coming late. 

‘I have been resting since the service,” 
she said in tones which were as sweet as her 
singing. 

‘““Let me introduce our curate, Mr. Wil- 
loughby, to you, Miss Moore ; he has been 
very anxious to meet you. Will you take 
Miss Moore into the arbour and give her an 
ice, Mr. Willoughby ?”’ 

We passed through the garden, which was 
losing its guests, and in the shortest possible 
time I was chatting with the celebrated singer 
as if I had known her for years. She was 
enchanted with her experiences of singing at 
a festival in a cathedral. 

“That is the right place for sacred music,” 


she said, ‘‘ and I shall never enjoy the Albert 
Hall after this lovely place.” 

Gradually I approached my request, and 
without a moment’s hesitation Miss Moore 
assented. 

“Oh, I will come so willingly,” she said. 
“It is the delight of my life to sing to the 
sick. I go very often to hospitals in London 
with my uncle, Sir George Moore, the surgeon, 
and it is lovely to get the genuine appreciation 
of the poor folks who are ill. Shall I come 
this evening, Mr. Willoughby ? It is so trying 
for an invalid to have suspense. Tell your 
friend to expect me at seven, and you must 
come to my hotel and take me to her house.” 

I thanked her for her ready response, and 
told her that I believed she would not regret 
giving this last joy to a soul which was “ ready 
to depart.” 

I sent a short note to prepare the Marigolds 
for Miss Moore’s visit, and precisely at seven 
o’clock we ascended the staircase. Mrs. Mari- 
gold was sitting up in bed with a pillow at 
her back. I shall never forget her wistful 
look as Miss Isabel Moore entered the room. 

“You see, my dear friend, I have kept 
my promise,” said the great singer, coming 
to the bedside and taking, with the tender 
touch of a daughter, the wasted hand of the 
invaiid. 

“How sweet—how good of you to meet 
an old woman’s whim !’’ was all Mrs. Marigold 
could whisper. 

“T see you have a piano, so I’ll accompany 
myself,’’ said Miss Moore, sitting down to the 
little instrument at once. 

Then the exquisite notes of that rhapsody 
of song from ‘Hear my prayer” floated 
through the quiet room: “O for the wings, 
for the wings of a dove!’ Subduing her 
magnificent voice to the capacity of the room 
and her audience, Isabel Moore sang the heart’s 
longing of multitudes of men and women, 
“OQ for the wings, the wings of a dove!” 
till it seemed as though angels’ voices were 
whispering in the twilight of that rest—*‘ for 
ever at rest ’’—to which the tired, sad heart 
of man turns with unsatisfied longing. None 
of us spoke as the last thrilling notes died 
into silence; we had been, in the language 
of the Apostle Paul, “‘caught up into para- 
dise.’””’ Mrs. Marigold was the first to break 


.the silence. 


“To think I should hear that once again! 
And sung so beautifully! You have made me 
happier than I can say.” 
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Miss Moore did not wait for further thanks, 
but began the tender, familiar notes of— 


“ Now the day is over, night is drawing nigh, 
Shadows of the evening steal across the sky. 


“Jesu, give the weary calm and sweet repose : 
With Thy tenderest blessing may mine eyelids close. 


“ Through the long night watches may Thine angels spread 
Their white wings above me, watching round my bed. 


“When the morning wakens, then may I arise 
Pure, and fresh, and sinless in Thy holy eyes. 


“Glory to the Father, glory to the Son, 
And to Thee, blest Spirit, whilst all ages run.” 


** Now good-night, my dear friend, and may 
God bless you!” And before Mrs. or Miss Mari- 
gold could reiterate their thanks Miss Moore 
had gone noiselessly down stairs. 

“You have been a blessing to-night, as 
much as if you had been singing in the 
cathedral,” I said. 

The songstress turned to me and said : 

“Do you know those words of Jenny Lind, 
my heroine, which she wrote to a friend: 
‘My increasing prayer is that what I gave to 
my fellows may continue to live on through 
eternity, and that the Giver of the gift, and 
not the creature to whom He lent it, may 
be praised and acknowledged’? That is what 
I feel about my singing. I want people to 
hear God’s voice, not mine, and to come to 
Him and lay down their burdens.” 

That strange, wonderful evening had a 
sequel. Next day, when I called to see my 
invalid, Miss Marigold met me with the news 
that in her sleep her mother had passed away 
to be “‘ for ever at rest.’’ Upstairs the Angel 
of Death had hovered for a moment while he 
called the weary pilgrim to her eternal home. 
Very peaceful and lovely the sweet face looked, 
all the lines of pain smoothed out by the 
transition. Miss Marigold told me the simple 
details with marvellous self-possession. 

“My mother spoke often of the rapture 


she had enjoyed during Miss Moore’s wonder- 
ful singing. She then said she would sleep. 
I rose once or twice in the night, and found 
her reposing calmly. About five o’clock, when 
the sun was rising and casting its rosy rays 
on the cathedral, I went to mother, and 
almost as I came to her bed she heaved a 
gentle sigh, and all was over.” 

After a few moments’ silence, while she 
mastered her grief, Miss Marigold resumed : 

“You must have wondered at my mother’s 
request. She was herself a famous singer, 
and she longed once more to listen to the 
‘great music,’ as she always called oratorio. 
She had her wish, and will you tell Miss Moore 
I can never thank her enough for her visit ? 
My mother used to sing ‘Hear my prayer,’ 
aad no piece could have given her more joy 
and peace than what Miss Moore sang. I 
wonder if she would care for my mother’s 
scores of Elijah and The Messiah? I know 
my mother would have liked her to have 
them.” 

I assured Miss Marigold that Miss Moore 
would treasure such mementoes, and two scarlet 
volumes were given into my care, with many 
a mark upon their pages made by skilled 
musicians. On the leaf at the beginning I 
saw the name of one of the greatest sopranos 
of a previous generation—that was Mrs. 
Marigold before her marriage, and I had 
never dreamt of the past fame of the gentle 
invalid. On Friday Miss Isabel Moore en- 
chanted thousands in the cathedral by her 
lovely rendering of the soprano solos in The 
Messiah. In her hand she held the book 
from which one who was laid to rest that 
day had so often thrilled audiences all over 
the land. She has drunk deep of the joys 
and sorrows of a great career, but in her 
memory there lingers the recollection of that 
still September evening when she gladdened 
the heart of a sister artist, and winged her 
on the way to heaven with Mendelssohn’s 
lovely motet. 


Next month ‘‘A Journalist's Redemption” will appear in this series of stories. 








THE TOY SHOP. 


(From the Drawing by Frank Dadd, R./.) 
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STORIES OF GIFTS PAST AND PRESENT. 





}HEN years ago Joseph Cuff 
of Whitechapel bethought 
him how he might benefit 
the poor, and mark Christ- 
mas Day, and perhaps also 
perpetuate his own name, 
he gave by will to the 
churchwardens of St. Mary, 
Whitechapel, £100, the pro- 
ceeds to be distributed 
yearly among the poor who 
in the aisles should attend 
service on Christmas- Day; no person to 
receive more than two shillings. 

The scene must have been very picturesque 
and very pathetic—the poor persons, mostly 
aged, crowding the aisle and waiting for the 
distribution of the thirty or so silver pieces, 
as far as the dividends would go. But the 
dole did not stand alone. Years before, 
about 1683, a certain lady, named Judith 
Alston, gave £300 to three parishes, of which 
St. Mary was one, for the benefit of the poor. 
Five pounds a year on account of this trust 
was paid by the Merchant Taylors’ Company 
to the parish, and together with the proceeds 
of Cuff’s Charity and various voluntary con- 
tributions was distributed after Christmas 
to poor persons’ who attended the service ; 
they received about seven shillings each, and 
sometimes more. Cuff’s gift was recognised 
by a separate list of those attending Divine 
service in the centre aisle on Christmas Day, 
and two shillings each was given them, as 
far as the money would go. 

The gifts now belong to the Whitechapel 
Foundation, and the administrators—of 
whom the Rev. A. J. Poynder, the Rector 
of Whitechapel, is one—have found it im- 
possible to distribute the gift as originally 
practised, and they spread the distribution 
over the season. 

The distribution of doles in churches 
seems to have been a favourite method of 


By F. M. Holmes. 


giving alms. Centuries ago a dole was 
given at the church doors of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, and so great was the crowd and 
so dense the pressure on the occasion that 
several people were killed. A distinct im- 
provement is the selection of recipients be- 
forehand, and the distribution at a fixed 
time in an orderly manner : 

Coal formed a frequent Christmas dole, 
and many examples remain, though scme of 
their number in the ancient City of London 
have recently been changed because the con- 
ditions of life have been changed. 

Mrs. Susan Ibell, desiring to benefit the 
poor after her death, and desirous also of 
perpetuating the name of her first husband 
(and doubtless her first love) and her own 
name together, bequeathed {40 in the year 
1618 to the churchwardens and overseers of 
the poor of the parish of St. Alban, in Great 
Wood Street, the said churchwardens and 
overseers giving security to employ the same 
to the use and relief of the honest poor 
of the said parish. They were for ever to 
give, as the gift of her first husband, Thomas 
Roberts and herself, three chaldrons and 
four sacks of good sea coals among the 
honest poor people, ‘‘ to each a sackful as 
far as it would go.” 

Nearly three hundred years have passed 
away since the good woman elaborated this 
little plan for benefiting the poor. She 
had, perchance, often seen them suffering 
from cold, and had, perhaps, relieved them 
in her own lifetime. The origin of our 
present Poor Law had only come into being 
a few years before, in 1601, by which law 
overseers for parishes were appointed, and 
this good lady must have been one of the 
first to take advantage of their office in her 
will. 

The legacy was placed in the hands of the 
Tallow Chandlers’ Company, who paid 
£3 6s. 8d. annually to the vestry clerk, and 
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the money, until a few years ago, duly pur- 
chased coal, which was given to six or eight 
poor householders of the parish at Christmas. 

But changes have occurred in the ancient 
City. The parish of St. Alban, Wood Street, 
is united to that of St. Olave, Silver Street, 
and is filled with warehouses, and has few 
or no poor people. Mrs. Ibell’s gift, still 
living through the centuries, was included 
in the central scheme under the City of 
London Parochial Charities Act, which was 
passed on August 20th, 1883, and gave the 
Charity Commissioners power to dispose of 
the City parochial charities; four years 
later they recommended that these funds, 
amounting to perhaps £50,000, should be 
applied for the benefit generally of the 
London poor. 

But if Mrs. Ibell’s coal charity is merged, 
others are not. James George Greenwood’s 
is still alive. By will, he gave £1,300, in 
1834, in trust, the interest to be used in 
giving coal annually for ever to the Bethnal 
Green poor of good character in the week 
before Christmas—not less than three, or 
more than six, sacks to each. 

The recipients were to reside on the west 
of a straight line from the boundary stone in 
Goldsmith’s Place, opposite the Goldsmiths’ 
Almshouses, to the eastern side of the floor- 
cloth manufactory in Whitechapel; but two 
years later he altered this boundary line by 
a codicil, and made it the parish on the 
west of Cambridge Road. Some sixty per- 
sons receive the gift, usually four sacks or 
half a ton each, and residence in the area 
named is strictly observed. 

Naturally, also, bread formed a favourite 
dole. Thus, Thomas Charles, by will, gave 
in 1617 the sum of twenty-four shillings to 
be expended in bread yearly for the poor of 
St. Pancras for ever, the money issuing out 
of four messuages in Fetter Lane. By a 
Chancery decree in William and Mary’s 
reign, the annuity is to be paid yearly at 
Christmas by the holders of the property for 
ever; and the trustees of the charity are 
the churchwardens of the parish. 

So, then, the loaves are placed out in the 
Vestry Hall, and poor persons who have 
received a ticket wend their way on January 
Ist for their four-pound loaf, the gift of the 
otherwise long-forgotten Thomas Charles. 
A similar gift was made by the same testator 
to the parish of Hampstead. 

Arabella King, taxing her ingenuity to 
make a useful bequest for the benefit of the 
poor, left to the rector and churchwardens of 
St. George’s-in-the-East the sum of £300, 
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upon trust, for the purchase of cloaks or 
coats, or other warm clothing, to be given 
at the discretion of the rector to the poor of 
the parish, and to be called ‘“ Whitley’s 
Charity.” 

Why the good lady gave it this name 
remains a mystery. It may have been her 
father’s name, or that of a first husband or 
a sweetheart whom in the topsy-turvy doings 
of this perplexing world she had failed to 
marry ; perhaps it was the name of a married 
sister, perhaps of a favourite preacher, or a 
friend ; but “ Whitley’s ” has clothed many 
worthy persons seldom less than sixty years 
of age, and will probably clothe many more. 

The same testator also left a Christmas 
Dinner Fund of {100, which, like so many 
more old trusts, is now held by the Official 
Trustees of Charitable Funds, and the divi- 
dends are administered by the rector and 
churchwardens. This dole of food is given 
with the beef, bread and coal funds of the 
parish. Various testators have at different 
times left sums of money for the benefit of 
the poor in the parish, and a few years 
ago the dividends amounted to about {50 
a year. The distributors are the rector, 
churchwardens, overseers, and several trus- 
tees, who were appointed according to the 
provisions of an Act passed in George III.’s 
reign. 

Each one of these gentlemen has a certain 
number of tickets, and a few days before 
Christmas the eagerly sought for vouchers 
are distributed throughout the parish. The 
coal—half a hundredweight to each person 
— is delivered at the dwelling of the recipients, 
but for the beef and bread the beneficiaries 
make their way to the parish church on 
Christmas Eve. Those who benefit by 
Whitley’s Charity betake themselves to the 
Vestry Hall, and have materials for a plum 
pudding, in addition to the beef ; the food and 
clothing of this particular bequest being 
distributed at that centre. When the Charity 
Commissioners inquired into these gifts a 
few years since, it was stated that the tickets 
were distributed fairly throughout the whole 
of the poor parish. 

Yet another interesting dole may be men- 
tioned in connection with St. George’s. 
When Alice Goodhart thought of making her 
will she considered the needs of twenty poor 
widows of the parish, and she bequeathed 
£500 for the purpose of giving them doles 
annually, the rector and churchwardens to 
act as almoners of the gift. 

So the money is now in the hands of the 
Official Trustees, who pay the dividends for 
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the benefit of the widows. These recipients 
are nominated by the rector and church- 
wardens, and each widow on Christmas Eve 
receives half-a-crown and a packet of 
groceries valued at five shillings. But 
further, part of the money is added to the 
bread and beef funds, and each widow also 
receives a loaf and a joint of meat, making 
with the half-crown and the groceries quite 
a welcome dole to the husbandless home. 

Miss Pleasant Anne Knowles, presumably 
of Stepney, gave cash or coals. She be- 
queathed {200 to the vicar and church- 
wardens of Christchurch, Stepney, the pro- 
ceeds to be distributed by them in money 
or coals or clothing or other articles. The 
money, according to the present tendency 
of dealing with such trusts, is vested in the 
Official Trustees of Charitable Funds, and 
the recipients are chosen by the vicar and 
churchwardens, and some twenty persons 
are given doles of five shillings—and a few 
half-a-crown—the beneficiaries being poor 
inhabitants of the district. 

Every year on: St. Thomas’s Day doles of 
a shilling each are given to seventy poor 
seamen, seamen’s widows, wives or children, 
at St. James’s Church, Ratcliffe, and the 
doles have been thus distributed for nearly 
three hundred years. It appears that in 
1625 Captain John Vassall, of Ratcliffe, an 
Elder Brother of the Trinity House, and at 
one time Master of that Corporation, be- 
queathed {150, in order that the Corporation 
should annually ‘upon the Feast Day of 
St. Thomas the Apostle,” distribute to these 
poor persons £3 Ios., “ that is to say, to each 
one twelve pence.” 

The will was destroyed by fire some time 
ago, but the Corporation still pays the money. 
Every year an official from Trinity House 
attends at the church and duly pays to the 
seventy poor persons one shilling _ each. 
The clergy of the church assist in selecting 
the recipients, and shortly before the dis- 
tribution a notice stating that the money 
is about to be disbursed is placarded on the 
church doors. So is the memory of Captain 
Vassall kept alive, and so is his bounty dis- 
pensed centuries after he himself has passed 
away. 

Bethnal Green has a large dole of £5, 
which is eagerly sought. A certain Mary 
Baker left {£5,000 to the rector, church- 
wardens, and overseers of the parish, upon 
trust, so that they or their successors should 
distribute the dividends on December 24th, 
or as near that date as convenient, in sums 
of £5 among poor and industrious parishioners 


who had not received parish relief for two 
years previously. The trustees were to 
decide upon the applicants, and if there 
should be at any time a greater number of 
qualified candidates than the dividends 
would satisfy, then the number should be 
decided by ballot. 

The capital sum is now vested in the 
Official Trustees, and the local trustees, as 
we may call them, meet two or three times 
in December. Unlike the dormouse, the 
trust sleeps all the year, but wakes up 
toward Christmas time. The accounts are 
scrutinised, and the number of applicants 
settled ; candidates are required to fill up 
forms, giving various particulars about 
themselves, and stating whether they have 
received parish relief or doles from other 
charities. Then, at another meeting, the 
money is distributed. No advertisement is 
necessary ; the £5 dole seems well known, and 
applicants are always numerous. 

Harriet Smith was a convivial soul, 
albeit she was also on religion keenly bent. 
She left {200 for an annual Christmas tea- 
party and gathering for the poor of the parish 
of St. Saviour’s, London Street, Fitzroy 
Square. The guests were to be chosen by 
the vicar and churchwardens or other 
trustees ; but the party was only to be held 
so long as ‘‘ the simple truth as it was in 
Jesus Christ be faithfully taught by the 
vicar for the time being of the said parish, 
but should the time ever come when such 
simple truth should cease to be so taught, 
then the dividends should accumulate while 
the erroneous teaching should last, and until 
the simple truth should again be taught. 
Should the erroneous doctrine continue for 
ten years, then the bequest should lapse, and 
the money be transferred to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society.”’ 

The annual dividends, amounting to 
something less than {5, are applied to a tea 
at the ‘treats’? for the women of the 
mothers’ meeting, the ‘ treats’ taking place 
about every half-year. 

One of the more recently established 
doles is that of Benjamin Hammond, con- 
nected with the Burdett Road Congrega- 
tional Church at Stepney. Mr. Hammond 
was at one time a publican, but he grew 
ashamed of the business and gave it up, and 
became attached to the Congregational 
Church, of which the Rev. J. Rolfe Fisher 
was the minister. Beside other money to 
the church, he left {50 for providing loaves 
of bread to be given on Christmas Eve “ to 
poor Christian persons.”’ A condition was 
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that they were to be given also a shake of 
the hand, and were to be wished “ A Merry 
Christmas.” 

Mr. Fisher supplements the interest on 
the {50 by voluntary subscriptions, and 
Hammond’s dole becomes quite a welcome 
Christmas festivity. Small bags of flour 
are given with the bread, also pieces of beef, 
and in short the materials for a Christmas 
dinner, and a packet of tea. The distribu- 
tion takes place in the hall adjoining the 
church, and the goods are all set out on 
tables covered with snowy white cloths in 
front of the platform. A religious service 
of an hour is held in the hall, and after that 
the doles are distributed. The recipients 
often number a hundred or more, and among 
them may be sometimes seen blind and even 
coloured people. 

Certain churches and organisations dis- 
tribute gifts by means of yearly voluntary 
subscriptions, and give them so regularly 


that they have become quite recognised 
institutions. 

For instance, the Christmas dinner dis- 
tribution in connection with Mr. Char- 


rington’s Great Assembly Hall, Mile End 
Road, is quite a grand affair. Before the 
platform rises a large pyramid of loaves, 
and eight immense tables are heaped with 
joints of meat, fruit, and packages of other 
comestibles for a Christmas dinner. 

For weeks previously a large and repre- 
sentative committee has been busy investi- 
gating cases, and the dinner tickets have been 
duly delivered. Then come the holders, 
nearly a thousand of them, and each recipient 
receives five pounds of beef, half a pound of 
suet, two half-quartern loaves, a half-quartern 
of flour, a quarter of a pound of tea, one pound 
of currants, one pound of raisins, two pounds 
of sugar, half a pound of candied peel, a packet 
of spice, and a couple of oranges—quite a 
substantial repast ; and, as each family con- 
sists on the average of five persons, a number 
approximating to 5,000 people receive their 
dole of Christmas dinner from the Great 
Assembly Hall. The cost is met by volun- 
tary subscriptions, and the distribution has 
continued for twenty-five years, including 
Ig05. 

3ut perhaps the largest in London, and 
indeed in the country, is that connected with 
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Union Chapel, Islington. Dinners are here 
divided into two sizes—to suit large and 
small families—and now nearly 1,500 families 
participate in the “ doles.”’ Each gift com- 
prises soup powder, beef, bread, suet, flour, 
currants, raisins, spice, tea, sugar and cheese. 
The larger-sized “‘ dole ’’ costs five shillings, 
and the smaller three shillings, while the 
person coming to the Union Chapel school- 
room to fetch the dinner is supplied with a 
cup of coffeeanda bun. The fund for supply- 
ing the gifts was started thirty-eight years 
ago, and is quite unsectarian, Miss Maud 
Allon being the secretary and Mr. Ernest 
W. Glover the treasurer. 

Ham Yard Hospice, which was founded in 
1846 by the late Charles Cochrane, gives 
substantial doles of beef, plum pudding, tea 
and other fare, to a thousand poor fami- 
lies on Christmas Eve. Rear-Admiral Sir 
Adolphus FitzGeorge has_ succeeded his 
father, the late Duke of Cambridge, as presi- 
dent, and some of the trustees and committee 
take part in the work of distribution, which, 
if not light, is interesting. The subscribers 
to the Christmas dinner fund last year 
included several persons who had them- 
selves been helped by the Hospice in previous 
years, for the institution provides relief 
daily for the poor. 

Even the street hawkers on Ludgate Hill 
make their collection. A week or so before 
Christmas Day that well-known London 
thoroughfare is crowded. Vendors of all 
kinds of penny toys line the kerbstone, and 
the pavement is thronged with buyers like 
a fair. Then one of the street merchants 
last year popped round to his comrades : 

“You are pulling in the pieces; spare a 
penny for the cripples.” 

They did so, and gathered eleven shillings, 
and each one also gave a toy, the whole 
being for Sir William Treloar’s crippled 
children’s Christmas hampers. 

These distributions may be regarded as 
equivalents of the old doles. Methods 
change, but the spirit of charity lives on. 


It manifests itself in many ways, like 
the flowers of the earth; varied in form 
and colour, they shine forth in spring, 


garland the summer, and even adorn the 
winter with the beautiful blossoms of the 
Christmas rose. 
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OUR CHRISTMAS GUEST. 


A Complete Story by Annie Q. Carter. 





UNT KEZIAH wants 
to come to us again 
for Christmas, dear 


She can’t stay on at 
Fanny’s, it seems, for 
all the boys will be 
home, and space is 
limited.” 
Father's 
voice was apologetic, 














gentle 


and he gazed fixedly, as he spoke, at the closely 
written sheet of paper propped up before him 
against the toast-rack. 

His second cup of coffee in mother’s out- 
stretched hand quivered ominously. The tears 
sprang into her eyes. 

“Oh, John, and I feel as though I had 
scarcely from her last visitation 
yet! Couldn’t:we put her off for once? 
Think what it means—how we shall have to 
pinch and economise to provide her with fires 
the other luxuries that 
to her ? It doesn’t matter so 
much to us, but it 7s hard for the girls to have 
their Christmas spoi!t.” 


recovered 


in her bedroom and 
are necessities 


We, the girlsk—of whom there were three— 
held our respective breaths. Surely, surely, 
father would see the force of the argument. 

He wiped his glasses thoughtfully. 

“It is the season of joy and goodwill,’ 
said slowly, 


, 


he 
“and, despite her riches, she is a 
miserable, lonely woman.” 

““ She 


mother returned» 


“I’m sorry to say it 


makes herself so,’’ 
with unusual severity. 
of your sister, John, but she is cordially dis- 
liked by everyone who knows her.” 

** She written 
father observed, “ and none of them can make 
to receive her.” 

“TIT am not surprised. She 
the patience of the whole family.” 

““We have room for her, dear.’’ 


has to each of the others,” 
it convenient 
has exhausted 


“So have they, if they chose to suffer the 
but 
And mother’s voice quavered. 
‘* No, 


i, 


infliction ; I see you wish us to invite 
1, yr ?? 
ier, 


Put 
if you feel you must, but when the 
T 


4 


no ; 


I leave it to you entirely. 


€ 


her 


time comes fear the thought of her, sitting 


solitary in some big, desolate hotel, will thrust 


itseli between us and our Christmas peace.” 


Four pairs of eyes watched him wistfully 


as he gathered up 
went feebly forth on his difficult ministry. 
He was prematurely old and grey—old with 
the work that would not have been light for 
two much younger men, and grey with ponder- 


his letters and papers and 


ing over ways and means, and grieving over 
the pain he was powerless to assuage and the 
poverty he could not alleviate. 

“She must come,’’ was the unspoken verdict 
of mother’s face, and our assent was given as 
silently. Somehow or other, it always ended 
so when father said ‘“‘I leave it to you.” 

A day in the following week was fixed for 
her arrival, and we commenced setting our 
house in order. ** clean- 
ing up for Aunt,’ partly because it was her 
invariable and embarrassing custom to pursue 
her investigations from roof to basement, and 
partly to distinguish it from the more legitimate 
—though, between 


We called the process 


festival of ‘“ spring-cleaning”’ 
the two, since no scamped work escaped our 
visitor’s searching scrutiny and acrid comment, 
there was really little difference. 

Notwithstanding her handsome income, Aunt 
Keziah had long dispensed with a house of 
her own. The winters she usually spent in 
iuxurious Continental hotels, and the summers 
she divided amongst her relatives—hinting at 
the ultimate disposition of her property, criti- 
cising their management, abusing their cooks, 
and dusting imaginary specks from immaculate 
furniture before the very eyes of the outraged 
housemaids. 

The decently dissembled joy with which 
Aunt Fanny would speed her parting guest could 
be measured only by the sense of impending 
misfortune that descended upon us 
day, the hour, of Aunt’s arrival drew near. 


as the 


At last ‘‘ The Philistines be upon us! 
exclaimed my incorrigible youngest sister ; 


and mother, rushing into the hall, threw her 
arms about the guest in an ecstasy of hysteria. 

“There, there, Aunt 
petulantly ; ‘‘I know you are pleased, but do 
little Where the 
man to put these trunks ?” 


Kate,”’ Keziah said, 


exercise a self-control. is 
The articles in question, some of which had 
which 


and 


followed on second cab, and under 


powerful 


a 
Lwo coal - heavers — waylaid 
pressed into service by the cabmen—as well as 


the drivers themselves, were panung, were six 
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in number, and of the dimensions of miniature 


cottages 
“T’ve no idea of being short of things,’ 


Aunt remarked, complacently, counting them 


and the sundry odd packages ostentatiously, 
and with a glance at the perspiring porters 


which plainly heid them capable of purloining 


the entire consignment were they left a moment 
to their own devices. 


“Tm pl 


sed 


you intend to make a 


Nee 
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we 
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and she only wished there was a 
at hand.” 


As a matter of fact, there was one 


“ policeman 


~and a 
band of small boys as well—whom the raised 
voices had attracted, lingering near our front 
gate. 

The vicarage was situated in the busiest 
corner of an exceptionally busy suburb, and 
one loiterer soon meant a crowd, so in a fever 
of apprehension mother finally and surrepti- 


Oya / 


“She only wished there was a policeman at hand.” 


nice long stay with us,”’ faltered mother, with 
a gallant effort to recover her oozing hospitality ; 
and if, in the background of hcr mind, rose 
unbidden the thought of her dowerless children, 
and. the desirable thousands lying—a neglected 
talent—at her sister-in-law’s bankers, who 
shall 


We spent a long time in the hall, for Aunt 


resume to judge her ? 
] ] 


Keziah, with most unusual short-sightedness, 
had omitted to make a bargain with the men, 
their—it seemed to me very moder- 
the 


thieves and vagabonds,”’ 


and met 


ate—demands with unvarnished state- 


ment that they were “ 


tiously slipped a substantial supplementary 
coin into the hand of one of the claimants, 
and the whole party, with a pityingly 
dictory glance at us, departed. 


vale- 


“Never Iet persons of that description get 
the better of you,’’ Aunt admonished, solemnly 
** No- 
subdues 


triumphant, as she climbed the stairs. 
thing but firmness is required. It 
them at once.” 

Mother preceded her, and we girls brought 
up the rear, for, if there was one thing more than 
that the of Aunt 
Keziah, it was any appearance of neglect. 


another roused dudgeon 
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But there was a terrible uncertainty about her. 
She turned upon us suddenly. 

“‘T hate folks swarming around 
“Surely it does not take four adult 


” 


me!” she 
snapped. 
persons to show me to my room ? 

It invariably had on previous 
but that worth 
tioning. 

Maud, Jessie, and I retraced our steps to 
the drawing-room and regarded each other 
cespairingly. 

““She’s beginning already,” wailed Maud. 

“Three weeks to Christmas Day !’’ moaned 
Jessie. 

“Is tea ready ? ’’ inquired mother, descending 
upon us with the worried air that was always 
coincident with Aunt Keziah’s arrival. ‘“‘ She 
says the chimney smokes, and the water in 
the decanter isn’t fresh. I know it is, for I 
saw Parker put it in, but I couldn’t convince 
her, and I left her testing the aired condition 
of the bed with a mirror. If Parker sees 
her——! And she spied a minute cobweb 
on the picture cornice—I never knew such 
eyes !—and says that in her young days a 
discovery like that would have destroved a 
housekeeper’s reputation for ever! Do tell 
them to hurry with the tea, Catherine.’ 

I sped on my errand, though I was well 
Aunt Keziah’s 
“ tipping ” 


occasions, 


was a detail not men- 


zware it was useless. It was 
theory that system of 
‘‘neither more nor less than blackmail,’”’ and, 
as she carefully adhered to these views in 
practice, it was necessary to expend a good 
deal of diplomacy on Parker and Cook during 
her visits. 

“‘T can’t be no quicker, miss,’”’ the 


the was 


former 
said shortly. 

Her temper was usually good, but 
dismally conscious that the festive 
would be a thing of the past before her cheery 
smile reappeared ; and, returning to counsel 
patience and resignation, I found Aunt proffer- 
ing our indignant mother her sincere sym- 
pathy that we girls were still unmarried—‘“‘ on 


I was 
season 


her hands,’’ were the precise words she used. 
Aunt Keziah’s expressions did not err on 
the side of extreme delicacy. She prided her- 
“calling a spade a spade,’”’ and it was 
a never-ending source of amazement to us 
that she and our refined, scholarly father were 


self on 


sister and brother. 

“Even Jessie,” 
a trifle passée ; and you, Catherine,’ 
me fixedly through her pince-nez, 
tinctly grey.” 


went on our relative, “is 


, 


regarding 


“are dis- 
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Obedient to the agonised appeal of mother’s 
eyes, we let and in silence 
seated ourselves at the table. 

Though I never consumed anything of the 
sort, I am sure not even baked 
meats ’’ could have been disposed of with a 
more becoming sadness than the first meal of 
that momentous visit, and the more pitiably 
low-spirited we became the more Aunt seemed 


the libels pass, 


** funeral 


to enjoy herself. 

An innocent remark of Maud’s as to the fine 
air of the neighbouring golf-links provoked 
a comparison of present-day ‘‘ hoydens ”’ with 
their hard-working grandmothers that 
much to the disadvantage of the former, with 


was 


whom we were evidently to consider ourselves 
and father’s quiet comment on the 
improvement of the feminine physique pro- 
duced such a storm of irony that he fled, 
utterly routed, to the safe seclusion of his 


classed ; 


study. 

“TI never knew 
efore,” Maud said, wearily, as we assembled 
in the one bedroom which was to shelter the 
trio during such time as it should be Aunt’s 
** How had 
in her 


her quite so unbearable 


good pleasure to sojourn with us. 
she the heart to 
cruelty, whilst mother gave her the best tea 
and the hottest cakes and all the cream, and 
father helped her to the daintiest tit-bits in 
the dish ? Poor father! Shivering over his 
writing in that cold room while the flames 
roar up her chimney! And she 
knows We can scarcely make ends meet, with 
the demands upon us and this big house to 


sit there, revelling 


bedroom 


keep up.” 

“Perhaps,” I 
ashamed of the suggestion, 
something for us some day.” 

* She'll 
always do; 
green old age, 
coherent in her excitement. 

“What do you suppose father would think 
of this conversation ?’’ Jessie inquired, sud- 
denly ; and, confounded by this tacit reproof 
from the youngest member of the family, we 
relapsed into conscience-stricken silence. 


hurriedly, and _half- 
she means to do 


said, 


“é 


outlive that kind 
and we shall see her yet in a 
returned Maud, becoming in- 


us—people of 


” 


But every lagging day seemed a Week, and 
every Week a month, and at the end of the 
first month—by this computation—Parker and 
Cook gave notice, offering to forfeit their wages 
for the privilege of instant departure. 

Aunt Keziah had referred to them in their 
hearing as ‘‘ hussies,’’ and had, in Cook’s own 
words, ‘‘ demeaned herself ’’ by investigations 
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Our CHRISTMAS GUEST. 


e 


in the 
lady 


ps ntry, 
visitor at that!” 
They won’t stand it—they really won't,” 


which was no place for a 
and a 
mother ventured to protest. ‘‘ You’ve no idea 
how things have changed as regards servants, 
and how difficult they are to replace.” 

‘If you are so handicapped as to have no 
Aunt replied tartly, “at 
least do not publish your invertebrate weak- 
With his intellect, 
John ought to have been a bishop by this 


backbone, Kate,”’ 


ness from the house-tops. 
time if you had played your cards properly.” 

‘I don’t believe bishoprics depend on in- 
tellect,”’ 
the accusation rankled, nevertheless, and 


mother said with unexpected spirit ; 
but 
cost her many moments of anxious intro- 
spection and not a few distressful tears. 

I will the veil of a mournful silence 


over the vicissitudes through which we passed 


draw 


that Christmas, with Aunt Keziah and without 
staff. Suffice it to say, that not 
did or said escaped her eagle 


our domestic 
one thing we 
eye or met with her approval, and not even 
forbearance had power to 
temper her caustic criticism. It almost seemed 
she had made up her mind to ex- 
moiety of endurance remaining to 


father’s patient 
as though 
the 


us. We look back upon those weeks, at the 


haust 


conclusion of which our guest accepted another 
reluctant invitation, as a horrible nightmare. 
I must not, however, omit to record an 
which occurred towards the close of 
One evening she brought down a 


document which she informed us was her will, 


incident 
her visit. 
and with much fuss and ceremony she desired 
Maud and me 

There was a 


to witness her signature. 
moment’s breathless silence, as, 
the lack of education 
handwriting displayed, she walked away with 
it. 

“Does that mean she has left vs something, 
father ? 
Father smiled 

** No, my dear. 


may not be the legatees. 


commenting on our 


” 


Maud inquired, eagerly. 

his gentle, unworld!ly smile. 
On the contrary, those who 
Per- 
haps it is as well she has made her intentions 


witness a will 
quite clear. It is an ill thing to wait for dead 
mén’s shoes.”’ 
“it @ hard, 
winking away a 


, said, 


stifled a 


nevertheless,” mother 
tear, and father 
small sigh. 


“Well,’’ he returned, cheerfully, ‘‘ we have 
never entertained her for the sake of her money, 
make no difference. 


tell hidden 


so this need Be good to 


her; who can what sorrow or 
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disappointment is responsible for her warped 
nature ? Truly ‘the heart knoweth its own 
bitterness.’ ”’ 

The year passed slowly—a difficult year for 
us—and it was Christmas again, when we 
heard that Aunt Keziah was in such a serious 
condition that her life was despaired of. 

“Poor thing!’’ murmured mother, 
was incapable of cherishing resentment against 
her worst enemy ; and when at last the news 
came that the patient had finally succumbed 
to her old foe, bronchitis, she set herself to 
recall some kindly acts the dead woman had 
once performed. 

“What the handful 
would have meant to us, now!’ 


who 


of her wealth 
mused Maud 


merest 


aloud. 

I looked out 
had not been 
and shivered. 


on the ice-bound world—there 
such a Christmas for years— 
The poor around us, dying of 
cold and hunger, were stretching out helpless 
hands to us—confident hands—little dreaming 
that we, too, sat by empty grates, and rose 
up, day by day, with our young, healthy appe- 
tites unsatisfied. 

Father had been ill—-very ill—and we had 


had to listen despairingly to the doctor’s 
verdict, “‘ A trip to the Mediterranean will set 
him up; but pack him off at once—at once, 


” 


mind, out of these fogs ! 

It was so ecasy—so very, very easy—to talk, 
so altogether impossible to act. 

And in the midst of it all—our poverty and 
and the letter 
from Aunt’s solicitors, the letter that made the 
impossible suddenly possible, that put it in 


hopelessness rebellion—came 


our power to fill those trusting outstretched 
hands, that brought Jessie’s marriage within 
measurable distance, and made Maud’s engage- 
ment practicable. 

There was just a tiny note for father in 
Aunt Keziah’s old-fashioned He 
looked at it for a long, long minute, and then, 
with the colour in his dear, abashed face, he 


writing. 


surrendered it to mother and hurried away. 
“You were weighed in the balance, John, 
and were not found wanting.” 


That was all. Had it been nothing but 
acting, then, we asked each other, wonder 
ingty. 

We should never know, but as the bells 


rang out exultantly from the old church tower, 
sending their message of peace and goodwill 
through the frosty air, our glad hearts echoed 
their joyful strain, 








THE CHILDREN’S PAGES. 


Conducted by 


A TALK ABOUT SHADOWS, 


WONDER how many of you have been to 
the beautiful little churchyard at Bon- 
church ? You can walk toit from Ventnor, 
in the Isle of Wight, and you pass a very 

pretty lake with a eucalyptus init. When you 
come to the church, you will find it is very tiny 
—one of the smallest churches in England. 
After you have been inside, you will probably 
be told to go and see a certain grave in the 
churchyard. I know no other grave that is 
quite like this one. It is where a good man 
named Adams was buricd, and it is remarkable 
because the shadow of a cross falls upon the 
grave. Why was this arranged ? I will tell 
you. Mr. Adams wrote a book called “ Sacred 





OF WHOM? 


A SHADOWGRAPH 


**Mr. Anon.’ 


these allegories was 
So 


Allegories,”” and one of 
about the shadow of the Cross of Christ. 
when Mr. Adams died—he was only thirty- 
three when he passed away at Bonchurch 
nearly sixty years ago—his friends thought 
it would be a lovely way of commemorating 
him by placing a cross so that its shadow 
could fall on the grave. 

Now I thought vou would like to hear about 
this before I told you about a lady who is 
very clever in making what she calls “ shadow- 
graphs.” I have put a shadowgraph on this 
page, and I think you will like to make one 
for yourself from this pattern. I will tell you 
what you must do. Make a careful tracing of 
the white portion of the picture, copying all 


the little black marks 
exactly. Then take a 
piece of cardboard, and 
transfer the outline and 
the marks to the card- 
board. If you are 
not allowed to use a 
sharp knife, ask your 
father or mother, or one 
of your elder brothers, 
to cut neatly out the 
little black shapes. They 
must be done very care-, 
fully, or it will be no 
good. When these have 
been cut out, hold the 


cardboard flat about two 
inches above a sheet of 
white paper lving flat on 
the table. The cardboard 
will cast a shadow, and 
those of you who have 
sharp eyes and thought- 
ful minds will be able to 
tell of whom the shadow 
reminds you. 

The lady who designed 
this shadowgraph has 
done another, and I think 
you will like it very much. 
Perhaps some day I will 
put it in this page for 
you to make. 

Shadows are very useful 
to us, though perhaps you 
have never thought they 
were. When people wanted 
to know the time in the old 
days, clocks and watches 
were not cheap and 
numerous as they are to- 
day, and so they had sun- 
dials. You have seen a 


as 
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sun-dial, I expect, in some old garden, and 
have been lifted up so that you might under- 
tand how it told the time. 

How many shadows are mentioned in the 
Bible, do you think ? Try and write down 
as Many as you can remember, and then look 
in a Bible concordance and complete the list 
of the texts where the word ‘“‘ shadow ”’ occurs. 
You will be surprised to discover how often 
a shadow is mentioned. God is once com- 
pared to ‘“‘ a, shadow from the heat,” and any- 
body who has ever travelled in the East 
knows how glad people are to get into the cool 
shade on a hot day. The poor people who 
heard of Peter “‘ brought forth the sick into 
and laid them on beds and couches, 
that at the least the shadow of Peter passing 
by might overshadow some of them.’’ When 
our soldiers were fighting in the Crimea, many 
years ago, the sick and wounded ones in the 
great hospital loved Miss Florence Nightingale 
so much that they used to say that if her 
shadow fell across their bed they felt better. 

One reads occasionally about a shadow 
falling on a boy’s or a girl’s life through some 
sad trouble coming to them. And _ people 
can cast shadows on other lives by doing what 
is wrong. I do not mean actual shadows, 
like those which the sun casts, but sorrows 
which others bring by being wicked and doing 
wrong. Dear children, will you try never to 
cast a shadow on the life of anyone by your 
doing wrong? It is so easy to do the wrong 
thing, to tell a lie, or deceive your parents, or 
steal something, or disobey—but what a shadow 
it may cast on your life and on other people’s 
lives for perhaps a whole lifetime! Let me tell 
you an instance of what I mean. A boy I 
knew was allowed to go down into a deep 
hole in the ground where a room had been 
built to hold water. Before it was filled with 
water a little meeting was held in the room 
to declare it open. When a lot of ladies 
and gentlemen had gone down the steps and 
had assembled in that room underground, 
the boy thought it would be fun to turn out 
the gas. He did so, and there was a panic, 
for everybody was in the dark and did not 
know what had happened. Soon they lighted 
the gas again, but many of the people were 
so injured by the fright that they have never 
been quite well since. That boy cast a shadow 
on several lives, and when he thinks of that 
foolish deed he wishes he had never done it. 
Only a moment’s folly, but it has meant a life 
of pain to some who were there ! 

““T saw your shadow in the doorway, and 
I was so glad,” said a poor man to me once 
when I went to see him in his sick-room. 
That was a nice way of casting a shadow, 
and it is a way in which you and I can make 
people glad to see us. Let your footsteps 
and your voices and your shadows be welcome, 
and how happy people will be to see you! 
1 am sure that Jesus was always very welcome 


the streets, 


] 


wherever He went, especially when He went 
into poor homes where children lay sick. 
Shall we try to be as kind and thoughtful as 
possible, so that when we move about in the 
world even our shadows may do good? On 
all our life the shadow of the Cross must fall 
if we are to live like Jesus lived. We must 
be unselfish, and willing to suffer for others 
if we are truly Christians, trying to be like 


Him. 
e oe ao 
PLEASE REMEMBER JACK! 


T may be that there are some among our 
ever-widening circle of readers who are not 
fully familiar with the object of our Mission 
Boat Fund. We think it well, therefore, in 

this early stage of a new volume, to explain 
what we are trying to accomplish, in the hope 
that those who are not already helping us 
may be led, for love of the Master, to do so. 

Among all the classes of the community 
there is none which is more in need of the 
help and sympathy of the people of God than 
the sailor. There is none so fiercely tempted, 
so beset by the allurements of the world, 
so susceptible, in the very nature of things, 
to enticement. And yet there is no man on 
earth who would be more neglected spiritually 
than he were it not for such Christ-like enter- 
prises as the Missions to Seamen, which we 
are endeavouring, with the co-operation of 
our readers, to assist. 

What do the Missions do for Jack? Tlie 
full tale can never be written; it can never 
even be estimated. They follow him over the 
world. Wherever he goes they have institutes, 
chaplains, godly men and women to extend 
the hand of friendship to him. They en- 
deavour to keep him out of the clutches of 
his arch-enemy, Drink. They rescue him from 
the talons of those sharks who would batten 
upon his weakness and good nature. They 
labour untiringly for the salvation of his 
soul. We cannot even outline all their sub- 
sidiary activities for the sailor’s welfare. This 
we know—they have been instrumental in 
many and many a score of instances, under 
the blessing of God, in raising Jack from 
the lowest depths to manhood and self-respect 
once again. 

Is not such a grand enterprise more than 
worthy of our help ? And that help is urgently 
needed. In the great waterway of Queens- 
town Harbour, crowded with every 
day of the year, the society is without a proper 
craft to visit the ships. They have only an 
old schooner, which is worn out in the service, 
and has been pronounced unseaworthy. They 
need a swift steam launch, which shall carry 
them quickly amongst the shipping, inde- 
pendently of wind or tide. To present them 
with such a launch is our object. May we 
ask that at this season of Christmas cheer and 


vessels 








7 
goodwill our readers will remember the sailor ? 
Even as we sit around our fires it may be that 
he is battling through cruel gale and blinding 
seas, bringing us the food and grain we need 
for sustenance. Has he no claim upon us ? 

The task to which the junior section of 
our readers have bent their energies—that of 
presenting the society with ten row-boats 
for their work in different ports—has, through 
the kind assistance of many donors, been 
nearly accomplished. But there yet remains 
much to be done ere the steam launch becomes 
an actuality. The time is going by, and great 
opportunities are being missed. Will you 
please remember our Fund at the Christmas 
table ? 

The Editor will gratefully receive the smallest 
contribution, and will also be glad to issue 
collecting cards to those who are able to take 


them. 
Gc -—- F 


DEDICATING OUR LATEST BOAT. 


@OU will be glad to hear that Quiver— 

/ No. VI. mission vessel was dedi- 
cated to the glory of ‘God and 

His service among the seamen of 

all nations.’”’ The ceremony took place off 
the West Hoe pier at Plymouth on September 
29th. Archdeacon Wilkinson conducted the 
service in the presence of a large number of 
interested spectators. In the course of a brief 
address the Archdeacon said that special 
interest was attached to the new boat, inas- 
much as she was presented by the proprietors 
of THE QUIVER, an interesting and important 
monthly publication. From time to time sums 
of money had been contributed by the sub- 
scribers of the periodical, and the result of 
their liberality and the interest taken in the 
work by the Editor, was that six similar 
boats had been given to the Missions to Sea- 
men. The larger vessel had proved most use- 
ful since she was obtained some five years 
ago. Almost always a most ready welcome 
had been given to the representatives of the 
Missions visiting the various ships, and he 
noticed from what he had read that that good 
feeling had been manifested on ships all over 
the world, wherever the agents of the society 
were cngaged. The work done by them was 
most interesting, valuable, and important, 
and had been owned and blessed of God. It 
was not confined to visiting ships, for in Ply- 
mouth and other places there were large build- 
ings ashore dedicated to the use of sailors, 
and at which they could find kind friends 
and a temporary home. They were dependent 
on the mercantile marine for the food supply 
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of the nation, and whilst valuing the sea 
services of the bluejackets of the navy, which 
constituted the “first line of defence,” they 
should also take a deep interest in the mer- 
cantile sailors, who were in a position that made 
them need help, sympathy, and care. Con- 
cluding, the Venerable Archdeacon expressed 
gratitude to the proprietors of and subscribers 
to THE QUIVER. 

The Rev. H. J. Holderness, chaplain of Ply- 
mouth Harbour, writes to say that Quiver— 
No. VI. visited a homeward-bound Norwegian 
barque as her first task. The boat was next 
used for the weekly visit to the Breakwater 
Lighthouse, and behaved well in a strong north- 
west wind with very heavy squalls. 
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“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


[Donations can be sent to The Editov of THE 
Quiver, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C.} 


Tue following is a list of contributions re- 
ceived from October 2nd, 1905, up to and 
including October 24th, 1905. Subscriptions 
received after this date will be acknowledged 
next month:— 

For “ The Quiver" Waifs’ Fund: M. A. L. (Hounslow), 
§s.; R.S. (Crouch End), §s.; Mrs. L, 5s.: Miss Halliwell 
(Providence, R.1.), $s. 14. : * Allie,” Is. 

For Dr. Barnardo’s Homes: “ Bradford,” 12s, 6d, 10s., 
Ss., 38.; L. R. (Newcastle), §s. The following amount has 
been sent direct: “ Alpha,” £1 §s. 

J. C. P. (Exmouth)—We are sure your gift will be 
welcomed by the Mission to Lepers. The Secretary's ad- 
dress is Mr. J. Jackson, Mission to Lepers, Exeter Hall, 
London, W.C 


“THE QUIVER” MISSION BOAT FUND. 


A SEVENTEENTH list of contributions, com- 
prising amounts received after October 2nd, 


1905, up to and including October 24th, 
1905 :-— 

ADULTS’ SECTION. ca ¢. 
Amounts already acknowledged .. 352 13 0 
T. R. Z. (Cornwall) ae ae ez or Oo 2 6 
A. E, (Kensington) i i ve ee o 10 
C. K. cP - 26 oe - oO 10 
“A Friend" (Daventry) .. oan - si Oo 2 6 

CHILDREN’S SECTION. 

Amounts already acknowledged .. o 9 4 8 
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ILLUSTRATIONS AND ANECDOTES. 


SCRIPTURE 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


DECEMBER 17TH.— Preparation for the Messiah. 
Passage for reading—Malachi tii, I—12. 
Points. 1. Christ the refiner, 
2. Christ’s supremacy. 
Christ the bestower of blessings, 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Christ a Refiner. A few 
ladies in Dublin, who met from time to time 
for reading the Scriptures, were reading this 
chapter of Malachi. One of them observed, 
‘There is something remarkable in this verse, 
for it says, ‘ He shall st¢ as a refiner and purifier 
of silver.’ '’ They decided to call on a silver- 
smith and ask his opinion on the subject. 
One of the ladies did so, and, without telling 
the reason of her inquiry, begged to know 
from him the process of refining silver, which 
he accordingly described to her. ‘ But,” she 
said, ‘‘do you sit while the process of refining 
is going on?” ‘‘Oh, yes, madam,” replied 
the silversmith; ‘I must sit with my eye 
steadily fixed on the furnace, for if the time 
necessary for refining be exceeded in the 
slightest degree the silver is sure to be injured.” 

Christ’s Supremacy. The beseeching appeal of 
Xavier, as he lay on his couch just before 
setting out for Rome upon his mission to the 
East, was, “‘ Yet more, O my God, yet more!” 
Can we rest satisfied with anything short of 
Christ’s complete enthronement as God over 
all ? We admire the spirit of a noble leader 
of the Crusaders who was offered a crown 
upon having conducted his followers to the 
confines of the Holy City. ‘‘ No,’’ said he, “I 
will not wear a crown of honour where my 
Master wore a crown of shame.” 

Christ’s Gifts. What we want from Christ we 
always find in Him. When we want nothing, 
we find nothing. When we want little, we 
find littl. When we want much, we find 
much. But when we want everything, and 
get reduced to complete nakedness and beg- 
gary, we find in Christ God’s complete treasure 
house, out of which come gold and jewels to 
enrich us, and garments to clothe us in the 


richness and righteousness of the Lord. 


DECEMBER 241H.—The Character of the Messiah. 
Passage for reading —/saiah ix. I—7. 








Points. 1. Christ brings light into darkness. 
2. Has a Na ibove ail others. 
Has an everlasting Kingdom. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Christ the Light. We picture 
to ourselves some travellers lost in a dark 
night on a mountain pass. At last, far above 
them, they see a twinkling light. Their shouts 
of ‘‘ Lost—lost!” have roused some _ willing 
friends. The light of torches approaches, and 
the directions of their guiding voices warn 
them to avoid dangerous pitfalls, and lead 
them into a smooth and plain path. Such 
is the help that Christ gives the sinner lost 


in the darkness and danger of sin. No cry for 
help is ever unheard. The “ Dayspring from 
on high” appears “‘to give light to them 
that sit in darkness and the shadow of death, 
and to guide their feet into the way of peace.” 

Power of the Saviour’s Name. A clergyman was 
summoned to the bedside of a dying woman 
who was labouring under great spiritual 
depression. ‘‘ Well,” he said, as he entered 
her darkened room, “‘ what have you to say 
to me?” ‘“‘QOh,” she replied, ‘“‘“my con- 
fessions of sin have been so imperfect, my 
prayers so cold, my communions so unloving.”’ 
“But,” he said, “is that all ? You are only 
speaking of yourself. Have you nothing 
else to say?’’ No, she had nothing else. 


“Then,” said he, “say ‘Jesus.’ ” She re- 
peated the sacred Name, but coldly and 
without feeling. “Say it again.” And 


once more she repeated it, still unmoved. 
“That will not do,” he said. ‘ Say it with all 
your heart.” This time, with the deepest 
fervour, she repeated “‘ Jesus, Jesus!” and as 
she uttered the sacred Name the cloud of 
depression passed away, to return no more. 

Universal Dominion. When Alexander the 
Great set forward on his great exploits, before 
leaving Macedonia he divided among his cap- 
tains and nobles a// his property. Being re- 
buked by a friend for reserving nothing for 
himself, Alexander replied, ‘‘I have reserved 
for myself much more than I have given away. 
I have reserved for myself the hope of universal 
monarchy, and when I shall be monarch of 
the world the gifts I have parted with will 
come back to me increased a_ thousandfold.’’ 
Alexander’s desire ended in failure, but 
Christ’s dominion, begun in lowliness, ends 
in everlasting glory. 


DECEMBER 31ST.—The End of the Year. 
Passage for reading—/sa/m xc. 

Points. 1. God’s continual providence. 

2. Man’s littleness and shortness of life. 

3. Man’s entire dependence on God. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. ConfidenceinGod. Inasmall 
town in the Midlands there lived the widow 
of a minister. She was a God-fearing woman, 
who in days of trouble used to say to her 
children and friends, ‘“‘ Fear not, God lives.” 
Her trials were sometimes great, but she strove 
to bear all with cheerfulness and patience. 
One day her difficulty seemed greater than 
she could bear, and she sat down with a feeling 
of hopelessness, and allowed her tears to flow 
unchecked. Her little son saw her crying ; 
he put his hand in hers, and said, while he 
looked sorrowfully in her face, ‘‘ Mother, is 
God dead ?”’ ‘“‘ No, my son,” she said, taking 
him on her lap, “‘no, God is not dead. He 
ever liveth ; He is near always to help in all 
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She wiped away 


troubles. He will help us.” 
She sought 


her tears and continued her work. 
aud found help in God. 

Life Made up of Small Things. Scarcely once a 
year does anything remarkable happen to us. 
if you were to make a list of the things you do 
in a single day, the objects you see, the words 
you speak, your thoughts, passions, actions, 
pleasures, trials, many of you would not like 
to hear them told out publicly. Now 365 
such days make up a year, and a year is a 
twentieth, fiftieth, or seventieth part of your 
life. Thus, with the exception of a few striking 
episodes—perhaps not a dozen in all in a long 
life—your life is made up of common and, as 
men judge, unimportant things. But yet at 


the end you have done an amazing work 
with an amazing result. You stand at 
the bar of God and look back on your life, 


made up of small things, but these small things 
have fixed your destiny, heaven or hell, for 
eternity. 

Entire Dependence upon God. A poor man who 
had feared God all his life was reduced to great 
poverty in his old age. ‘‘ You must be badly 
off,’’ said a kind-hearted neighbour to him one 
day, as they met upon the road. ‘“ And I 
don’t know how an old man like you can 
maintain yourself and your wife, yet you are 
always cheerful.”” ‘‘Oh, no,” he _ replied ; 
‘we are not badly off, for I have a rich Father 
Who does not sufier me to want.’ ‘‘ What! 
your father not dead yet ? He must be very 
old indeed!” ‘‘Oh!” said he, “my Father 
never dies, and He always takes care of me.” 


JANUARY 7TH, 1906.—The Shepherds find Jesus. 
Passage for reading—S/. Luke ii, 8—20. 








Points. WHOM DID THE SHEPHERDS FIND? 
1. A Babe born in lowliness. 
2, A our come to redeem His people 


A Prince 

ILLUSTRATIONS. AChild’s Answer. I wasonce 
examining a small country school in religious 
knowledge. The schoolmaster was a first- 
rate teacher, and there were few days when 
the rector of the parish did not come in and 
take a class. I began as usual with the little 
ones, and, as Christmas was not far off, asked 
them several questions on the early life of 
Christ. They were able to tell me all about 
the shepherds and the wise men. I asked 
them what the wise men did when they saw 
Christ. The answer was given at once, ‘‘ They 
fell down and worshipped Him.” “ Well,” I 
said, ‘‘if a baby was born in this village and 
you went to see it, should you fall down and 
worship it ?’’ Several children said, ‘‘ No,’’ 
but a bright little boy of five with a beaming 
face said, “‘ Aye, but I should if it was Jesus.” 

Christ's Salvation. A Christian Indian was one 
day asked, ‘“‘ What has Christ done for you ?” 
He took a worm and placed it on the path; 
then, collecting some straw, he put it in a 
circle round the worm and set fire to it. The 


to reign over then 


worm began to feel the heat, and endeavoured 
to escape, but without avail, for the fire was 
round it. Then the Indian took away part 
of the blazing circle, and the worm crept out. 
“That,” he said, ‘‘is what Christ has done for 
me. The flames of hell were gathering round 
me, when Jesus came and set me free.” 

The Kingdom of Christ.—I shall never forget 
what a dying Christian man once said tome. As 
he was near his end I asked him what I should 
pray for, thinking that he would have some 
personal request to make. To my surprise 
and delight, he said, “‘ Pray that the Kingdom 
of Christ may be extended.” That is an 
exalted state of the heart when a Christian 
forgets himself in the thought of his Master’s 
Kingdom. He is Prince of Peace, Who reigns 
in love over His people. 


JANUARY 141TH.—The Wise Men find Jesus. 

Passage for reading—S/. Matthew ii. I—12. 
Points, 1. They seek with earnestness. 

hey worship with devotion. 
. They offer gifts with self-sacrifice. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Seeking Safety in Earnest. A 
ship was wrecked in an awful storm and was 
going down at sea. There were not enough 
lifeboats to take all on board. A man swam 
from the wreck, just as it was going down, 
to one of the lifeboats, but they had no room 
for him, and they refused. When they refused 
he seized hold of the boat with his right hand, 
but they took a sword and cut off his fingers. 
But the man was so earnest to save his life 
that he seized hold of the boat with his left 
hand. They cut off the fingers of that hand 
also. Then the man seized the boat with 
his teeth, and they had pity on him and 
relented. They could not cut off his head, 
so they took him in, and the man’s life was 
saved! Why? Because he was in earnest. 

Devotion to a Prince. There is a pathetic 
tradition in Stockport that when Prince Charles 
Edward came thither on his march to Eng- 
land in 1745, he forded the River Mersey at 
the head of his troops. Just as he came to 
the edge an aged lady met him. She and her 
family had been devoted adherents of the 
Stuarts. To the young Prince she brought a 
silk purse containing almost all she possessed, 
and, kneeling down, she offered it to him whom 
she recognised as her young king, with quiver- 
ing voice and earnest prayers that “ his king- 
dom ”’ might soon be under his sceptre. Even 
so we pray that the kingdoms of this world 
may soon become the Kingdom of the Lord 
Whom the wise men worshipped. 

Acceptability of Offerings. Xenophon tells us of 
Socrates that when he offered a sacrifice he 
was not afraid of his offering not being accepted 
because he was poor, for he doubted not that in 
the sight of the gods he was equal to those 
who gave rich offerings, and he always taught 
that the service paid to the gods by a pure 
and pious soul was the most grateful service. 
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A Complete Novel by MORICE GERARD. 


CHAPTER I. 


A GIRLS HEART. 


ALLARDYCE 
up half- 
bud the 
rosebush which 
the 
picked it 
touch. 


ATHERINE 
“# =reached 






to a 


opened of 
white 
wall, 


grew against 


and with a 
She 
and 


caressing 
all 
these white roses, which 
at 
the the 
Having plucked, she drank 


loved flowers ; 


luxuriated almost 
p to higher windows of 


ol all. 


will right 


Manor, most 


deep of its fragrance, and then toyed with 
it in her hand. 

The young man who paced by her side 
thought the bud a type and illustration of 


the maid herself. It seemed so shy and modest, 


so fair and sweet, just expanding to a larger 
life. 
“Won’t you give it to me, Katherine ? ” 


he asked. ‘‘I hoped you picked it for me.” 
Lieutenant Hi last 


his breath, as if almost unintentionally thinking 


rbin said the words under 
cloud. 

Katherine looked at him, a shy and yet 
Then she 


“Picked it for you, cousin 


amused glance under her full lids. 


laughed merrily. 


Reginald! Why, I never thought of such a 
thing. 1 picked it because I loved it; I 


picked it for myself.’’ She looked the young 


man up and down, with a switt glance, from 


his plumed hat to his spurred boots which 


reached to his knees, 


The Lieutenant was in the full uniform of 
the corps with which he had been serving of 
late, that of the King’s Dragoons, which had 
seen active service under Colonel Churchill in 
Tangier. 

“Roses and uniform don’t go well together, 
cousin. Roses bask in the sunshine and nestle 
the windows ; what have they to do 
” She made a little and 
‘*T don’t like to think of men 
fighting and injuring one another. Why should 
they ? Was anyone ever the happier for any 
of the strife and bloodshed of the world ? ” 

“My father was a soldier,”’ Reginald replied, 
with a little stiffening of the upper lip, on 
which the dark hair was already beginning 
to make a perceptible line. ‘‘ And I follow 
in his footsteps.’”’ He off ~“_ 
could not follow a better man.”’ 


against 


with war ? moue, 


half shuddered. 


took his hat. 


Katherine touched his arm lightly with 
her slender fingers. ‘‘ You know, Reginald, 


I think that too, as much as you do; and I 
meant no reflection either on him or on you. 
God forbid !”’ 

a I 
that ; and as for war, I should be always glad 
that it was not of my making; but a soldier 
ends— 


sweet cousin, am well assured of 


obeys, and there his responsibility 


not,’’ he added with a frank gesture, “‘ that I 


don’t like fighting, when I am at it. Then I 
become another man.”’ 
“IT wonder whether I should like you so 


well,” she pouted, “if I saw you in that mood ? ’ 

““Then you do like me, Katherine—a little 
—at other times ?”’ The Lieutenant bent to- 
Katherine was tall for a girl; but 





wards her. 
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Reginald was well over six feet, knit propor- 
tionately. 

“Of course,” she said. ‘‘Why not? Are 
you not my cousin once removed ? Have I 
not known you since I was a child, and you 
but little more ?”’ She again glanced at his 
stalwart proportions, and meeting his earnest 
gaze looked away again. 
been kind to 
Reginald.” 


“‘ Besides, you have 
always me—like a_ brother, 
‘““A brother,” he cried impetuously. ‘ Yes, 
when we were children, then it sufficed. But 
now——”’ 
‘‘T always wished I had a real brother,” 
I feel as if I 


Katherine said. ‘‘ Sometimes 


had no one.” 

“‘ Katherine ! ” 

““No one I could really claim as my very 
own, no one who belonged to me, and to whom 
I belonged.”’ 

Wintern Manor, Colonel Harbin’s fine seat, 
was beautifully placed on a rising slope, with 
thickly wooded parkland about it, and beyond 
Severn Sea.” At the 


the silver streak of 
back of the mansion the ground was much 
lower ; so that the court-yard, fine entrance 
hall, kitchens, and other offices were on a leve] 
to themselves. In front, where the Manor 
looked out over the Bristol Channel, at the top 
of an inclined and gradually rising ground, was 
a terrace on which Katherine Allardyce and her 
companion were walking. Opening out on to 
this beautifully placed promenade were the 
windows of the principal living rooms—the 
dining and drawing rooms, Katherine’s boudoir, 
and Colonel Harbin’s sanctum. 

The Lieutenant looked into the girl’s eyes, 
as she gazed half dreamily over the distant 
water. They were of that shade of grey which 
sometimes deepens into brown, and at other 
times has the pale transparency of aquamarine. 
He saw that she was thinking her own thoughts 
and he sighed. 


and he 


She was all the world to him, 
Was it the four 
years which separaied their ages, he three and 
nineteen, made all the 
difference ? He had future, and 
knew where he willed to go with all the stren- 


what was he to her ? 
twenty, she which 
fixed his 
uous purpose of his being. Her feelings he 
could not read, try as he would. How often 
seen in the morning the 
**Severn Sea ”’ 


had he waters of 
lying dull and sluggish, un- 
responsive, leaden. 
full from its 
kissed the 
nature 


Then the sun had shone 


bank of clouds, its rays had 
waters, and the whole face of 


had changed under the influence of 


its radiance in response to the entrance of the 
master. Life had answered to life, love had 
quickened to the touch of love. 

Would this be the case with the beautiful 
girl by his side, as fair in her way as the 
“Severn Sea’’ was in its own niche in the 
complete handiwork of the Creator ? There was 
a long pause, then he asked her softly: ‘‘ Do 
you think a brother would 
you always—Katherine ? ’ 


have contented 
““Does anyone content us always ?’’ she 
“Nay! do 
Perhaps that was 


answered with another question. 
we not tire of ourselves ? 
the origin of those fairy tales my old nurse 
used to tell me and I loved to hear, when people 
were suddenly transformed somebody 
quite different, and if that did not do they 
only had to put their feet on a carpet and be 
immediately transferred to a far-away land, 
or fantastic mystic Isle of the Sea. I should 
like that! I should like to see the world— 
and yet turned and looked back on 
the grey walls of the Manor, on the giant rose- 


into 


”’__she 


bush with its myriad starlike clusters, on the 
green luxury of the treetops stretching away 
for long distances in the soft June sunlight, 
on the shining phosphorescence of the Channel 
beyond—*“ I this place beyond every- 
thing; no sooner had I left it than I should 
Dear old Wintern !” 
The young man’s face glowed as she spoke. 
He, too, loved it with all his heart, and he 
dearly liked to hear her avow the same feeling. 


love 


want to come back. 


This, at any rate, was a link between them. 

‘“‘T have known what it is to long for Wintern,”’ 
he said, ‘‘as for a jewel beycnd price. At 
Tangier many a night, as I kept watch when all 
but the sentries under my charge slept, I have 
thought of you all here, of father, of the servants, 
of the village—of—you.”’ 

It was Katherine’s turn to look at Reginald 
Harbin, and as she did so her own figure straight- 
ened, and her eyes caught fire from his enthu- 
siasm. It was true that sne hated the thought 
of war and all that war entailed, yet her forbears 
had been gallant fighters, and the blood of her 
ancestors flowed through her veins. As 
Katherine looked she seemed to see her cousin 
The 
She had known him as a boy. Her 


in a new light. man in him asserted 
itself. 
parents had died while she was a child, leaving 
her, the heiress of great estates, to the guardian- 
ship of her mother’s cousin, Sir Francis Harbin. 
At Wintern Manor she had found her home. 
Gradually all the recollection of any othcr 
place of abode had been dulled, until it prac- 
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tically faded from her memory. Katherine 
and Reginald Harbin had grown up together, 
calling themselves ‘‘ cousins,’ a vague term 
of relationship which had served so far. The 
girl had been slow to realise that she must 
focus her view of Reginald afresh as the years 
brought maturity. Even his absences on 
military duty in England, and later in Africa, 
had failed to teach her that he had reached his 
stature as a man. Now it came to her in 
a flash, and she was strangely puzzled. Her 
old conception of the immature boy, now 
shy, now daring, according to the mood of 
the moment, had to give way to her reading of 
the man with settled convictions and fixed 
Reginald had assumed in 
her eyes a new dignity, she felt for him the 
respect which is born of assured strength. 
Katherine did not speak for a minute or two. 
Then she said: ‘‘ Now the fairy which watches 
over your life is about to wave his (or her) wand 


determinations. 


again. I always think of a fairy as a woman. 
You are to be transported to London, and you 
hardly know what will come of it in these 
She said it affirmatively, 
yet a question was implied, and, somehow, 
Reginald understood her quickened interest. 


troublous times.’ 


‘I am a labourer waiting to be hired,’ 
Reverend Doctor illustrated for our 
good on Sunday last, and I know not yet who 


as the 


will hire me or whether there will indeed be a 
hiring at all. Since our troop was disbanded 
our swords have rusted in their scabbards.” 
“T could wish that they might ever remain 
so,’’ Katherine ejaculated, clasping her hands. 
‘““T must not echo it, since the profession of 
war is my calling; yet I could wish that it 
might be my future to fight, if I fight at all, 
on a foreign strand, as I have done hitherto, 
and against a foe not of my own kith and kin.” 
Katherine turned and looked at him, her 
face blanched, her eyes dilated. 
“You think 
“What you think, and yet do not wish to 
think, 


cousin ? ”’ 


Katherine, that this nation is stirred 
to its depths, that discontent simmers, and 
sedition comes to a head. You know it as 
It is whispered in the market, and 
almost preached from the pulpit.” 

“Tt is true,” she cried, her fine eyes suffused 
with tears. ‘‘ We live in troublous times, and 
King James, if aught be true of what men say, 
reck; of nothing but bending the necks of his 
people to the yoke they both fearand hate. Would 
that someone could guide his Majesty aright, or 
that God Himself would teach him wisdom.” 


well as I. 


“I know one who has striven and lost 
favour by it—my old leader, and King James’s 
good friend in the days before his kingship, 
Colonel Churchill.” 

“Ts it to him that you will go first when you 
reach London, Reginald ? ” 

“Yes; I shall put up at ‘The Rose and 
Crown,’ Garden, Sir Francis’s 
old hostelry, and early make my way to 
Churchill’s Although he has not 
the favour of James as once he had, the King 
never lets him far distant from him, for he 
well knows there is no more capable servant 
or braver soldier in his dominions.” 

“You will soon know better than we do 
what is about to happen, cousin; we can only 
sit still and wait. That is the hardest part— 
waiting. I feel it, that am but a girl. What 
must it be for a man like your father, Sir 
Francis ? ”’ 

“Ah! if it had not been for the loss of his 
arm at Naseby he would have gone with me 
to London.” 

“T am almost thankful for that misfortune 
if it keeps Sir Francis here ; what should we 
do without him ?”’ 

“It is true, dear Katherine,’ and again 
Reginald took her hand, and she forgot to 
take it away. ‘I was selfish for a moment. 
My father’s place is here; his wisdom is great 
if his strength is not what it was—and indeed 
the first is a quality we sadly want in this 
realm.” 

““ Aye, and here as much as anywhere,” the 
girl exclaimed. ‘‘ Janet tells me there is talk 
even among the servants of the Manor about 
“She 


near Covent 


quarters. 


a rising.”” Katherine sank her voice. 
has seen the ribbon.”’ 

“Ribbon! What 
You talk in enigmas.”’ 

“It is red, with a black stripe on either side, 
Janet says. She tells me that Lawyer Startin 
is giving a streamer to whomsoever will take 
them, but each is bound over by solemn 


ribbon, dear cousin ? 


’ 


promise not to show it yet.’ 

“‘ Master Startin is a dangerous man; he has 
the old fanatic creed in him which will out. 
I never see him but I seem to read it in his 
narrow face and heavy jaws.” 

“Yes, he will do mischief with these poor 
people ; and I hear that a certain Pastor Mul- 
grove has been at Watchet, and the people have 
crowded to hear him. He preached on that 
text, ‘Is the Lord’s hand shortened, that He 
cannot save, or His ear heavy, that it cannot 


hear ?’ He spoke of a deliverance at hand, 
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and that all would soon, like Joshua, have to 
choose whom they would serve.” 
“Who told you all this ?” 


“Janet, as she waited on 


morning.” 

“Does my father know of it ?”’ 

“No. I have not told him yet. 
I must, and yet I hate to grieve him. 
what can he do? Lawyer Startin has more 
power and influence with these people than 
Sir Francis, even though he be Lord of the 
Manor, and has ever been kind to all those 
beneath him in rank.” 

“Don’t you know why, 
because this fellow Startin jumps with their 
mood. He tells them what they would hear ; 
while Sir Francis ever preaches patience and 
hear. Yet 


me only this 


I suppose 
Besides, 


cousin ? It is 


loyalty, which they would not 
am I almost a rebel myself,’’ Reginald flushed 
at the word under his bronze. It had come 
to have such a significance in England as to 
make men who had suffered for their fidelity 
to the Stuarts wince at the breathing of it. 
Katherine answered with heightened colour 
and rising bosom. ‘‘I cannot bear to think of 
England under the sway of the Pope, and of 
great and good men turned out of office under 
the Crown because they are not of the King’s 
religion, and others put in their place who are 


more subservient or perhaps truly of the 
Papist persuasion. I cannot bear to think 
that the very judges are threatened with 


dismissal if they administer the law. If the 
King’s faith is not that of the people I am not 
of those who would interfere with him as they 
say the Scots treated their Queen Mary, who 
died miserably on the scaffold at Fotheringay 
afterwards. But I would have him remember 
that in the matter of faith ’tis for his own 
conscience. We have won our freedom at a 
great cost, and this inheritance no man or 
king has a right to take from us. We, too, 
have our consciences.”’ 

Katherine had released her hands from 
his grasp, and as 

Reginald had never seen her 
stirred, and withal never had 
she seemed so beautiful, flushed, and ani- 
mated. If the girl had just regarded her 
cousin in a new light, so now he saw depths 


she spoke she clenched 
them together. 
so strangely 


in her nature never even suspected before. 
But little at Wintern, and when there much 
occupied with hunting after the red deer on the 
far-famed Moor, or bass fishing from their own 
boat in the Channel, the young man had heard 
what the whole 


less than his cousin of 


Katherine, on the 
contrary, through her old tire-woman, Janet 
Oldern, was kept well informed of all that was 


countryside was thinking. 


going on. 

“Tam with you, dear cousin, in all you say; 
and so is my father, I know full well. The 
heart of England is true to the faith for which 
Cranmer and Ridley perished at the stake, and 
what men have dared and suffered men will 
not be afraid to dare and suffer again. But the 
cure for the King’s distemper is not to be found 
in civil war, at least so I judge; England has 


been drained of enough of her best blood 
already. Besides, I believe not in this Mon- 
mouth. My friend and captain knows the 


Duke well. 
with the dress he thinks best befits him, and 
will be to the liking of those who can further 
He can be brave enough on 
occasion in the field, as he showed at the 
Storm of Maestricht ; but his moods are ever 


As to his religion, it is put on 


his schemes. 


changing. Now he thinks the world at his 
feet, and anon all things are the colour of the 
sky when the storm-clouds lower. At a crisis 
he may mount his horse—I have seen him, 
he is a fine figure on horseback—and lead men 
like a hero, sword in hand, or he may take to 
his bed and refuse even to issue an order or 
give an instruction. Is it for such a man, 
who is never twice alike, or for long master 
of himself, that we in England are to fling 
our fortunes to the four winds and ourselves 
perish on the scaffold ? No; I love not James 
and I detest his faith, but at any rate I believe 
him of the blood royal, and no usurper, as ‘ The 
People’s Duke,’ as they call him, would be of 
a certainty.” 

“Then you believe not what people are 
saying—that His Grace is the lawful heir ? ”’ 

“Not a jot or tittle. His claims will not 
bear investigation. Had Charles regarded 
him as his lawful son, Monmouth would have 
been proclaimed heir to the throne long ago ; 
for it is no secret that his late Majesty loved 
him before his brother. But though Charles 
held not to many things, he would have died 
on the scaffold, like his sire, for the divine 
birthright of kings—that he knew Monmouth 
did not have, and Charles did not hesitate to 
proclaim the fact to those of his ministers in 
whom he confided. The cause of the Duke, 
cousin, can never prosper. It is founded on a 
lic. In addition, to capture England one must 
be a man at least of courage and determination, 
slow to strife, but when the blow is made resolute 


to see it through. Monmouth is no such hero, 
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and those who put their trust in him will rue 
the day of their confidence.”’ 

These words, spoken on the terrace at 
Wintern, sank deep into Katherine’s heart. 
Sombre and sinister were they, strangely at 


variance with the bright June sunshine and 


the soft salt breath of ‘‘ Severn Sea.” 
No houses were to be seen from that terrace 
outlook, nothing but trees and water and the 


distant coastline beyond the Channel. But 
the young girl knew that in township and 
hamlet, in shepherd’s hut and fisherman’s 
brave hearts were beating in unison, 
filled with one hope, knit by one faith. Yet 
as Katherine listened to Reginald, and felt the 
truth of his words, spoken as she knew by one 


cottage, 


who had reason to be certain of what he said, 
a chill of fear crept to her heart, not for herself 
but for the people. If their idol were indeed 

the fall of it would be terrible, and 
how many would be crushed under its weight ! 


ol clay then 


‘‘ May God keep us all from such a calamity,” 
cried Katherine fervently. 
Then 
he slipped his arm into hers and led her towards 
a bower which bounded the terrace at one end. 
yielded herself to the influence of 
compulsion. 


‘Amen! to that with all my heart.” 


Katherine 
She was in a whirl of 
feeling, hardly knowing what she did, full of 


his gentle 


thoughts presented by the conversation they 
had just had, conscious of the young man 
whose personality had assumed for her a new 
guise to which she had by no means accustomed 
her mind, doubtful of her own heart most of 
all. So she went with heightened colour, the 
rose still in her right hand. 

Reginald led his cousin to a seat, then he 
bent over her and looked into her eyes. She 
met his glance for a second, then her gaze 
dropped and the peach-bloom on her cheeks 
deepened and spread to her ears. In these 
latter there was a strange buzzing, as though 
she had been flung into deep water which had 
closed about her head. 

Reginald sank on to one knee and took 
possession of the rose’s prison. 

‘Katherine, do you know what you are to 
me ? Something so high above me, so pure 
and sweet, that I cannot attain to its heights ; 
yet I would dare to do as I have seen you do 
to-day ; stretch out my hand to the rose clus- 


ter almost out of my reach. I want you to 


think of me when I am away from you——”’ 
He stopped 

she faltered. 
“ Your father and I talk of you daily.”’ 


‘I should always do that!” 


But she was not to be let off so easily. This 
young man had fought with the Moors and 
had learned a certain firmness in the process. 

“IT want you to think of me, dear—in one 
way—not as you have thought of me before.”’ 

“How can I?” she faltered. ‘I do not 
know how.” 

“You must go to school and learn,” he said, 
and he ventured to stroke her hand. 

““ Where is the school ?”’ she asked. 
not know the way to it.” 


“T do 
Her voice was very 
soft and low, and if he had not been very close 
to her lips assuredly he would not have caught 
the words. 

“It is a school of which the door is shut and 
barred when others are by. It is only open for 
you to enter when you are alone—in your 
chamber, on the solitary moor, by the seashore.”’ 

“‘T have never seen it then,’’ she persisted. 

“No, it cannot be seen; only felt, for it 
lies hidden in the most secret avenue of your 
own heart. Katherine,” he pleaded, ‘‘ I want 
you to love me—I want you to learn to love 
me.’ He bent still further and kissed her 
hand. The fragrance of the _ half-drooping 
flower which the girl held rose up to his 
nostrils ; never, as long as Reginald Harbin 
lived, did he fail to associate the rose-scent 
with that scene in the bower at Wintern, that 
first declaration of his great love for Katherine 
Allardyce. 

She shook herself free, not forcibly, yet 
firmly enough, and stood up. 
up likewise. 


Reginald stood 
His heart was beating with a 
strange fear that he had ruined his chance by 
asking so much, too soon. This girl was not 
like some others he had met in the great world. 
She had been brought up in such absolute seclu- 
sion, his father and her tire-woman her only fami- 
liar companions, with occasional visits from the 
Rector of Wintern, Dr. Theophilus Mordaunt. 
Mature she was in many things, even beyond 
her years, but of the language of love she knew 
not the alphabet, had never heard one single 
sentence. 

““T will think of you, cousin Reginald. I 
will even try and think of you as you wish me 
to think, but I cannot promise anything—even 
to do that. 
seek. I cannot give what I do not even know 


It is all so strange to me what you 


that I possess.” 
“Ts it not your heritage ?”’ he asked, a 
half smile playing about his mouth, almost in 
spite of himself. 
“* Heritage, 
“What heritage ? 


’’ she said with a puzzled look. 
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She had pictured broad acres, farms and 
homesteads, but, although in a vague way she 
knew she possessed them, they represented 
nothing to her. 
“Yes,” he replied. 
womanhood, the heritage of love.”’ 
She too smiled as she caught at his simile. 


‘The heritage of your 


“IT do not think I have come into that 
heritage—yet.”’ 

“Tt is not like any other.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because it cannot be yours until it 1s 


another’s too, and I want—ah! how deeply, 
truly—to be that other.” 

“‘T will remember,” she promised. 
try and think of it, of you, Reginald. 


“T will 
Forgive 
me if I seem unready ; indeed, it is all so strange, 
so passing strange to me.”’ 

“‘T must be content with that ? ”’ 
yet he knew his answer. 


he asked, 
‘I can only give you that,’”’ she declared, 
with a sweet firmness, which became her well ; 
at least he thought so, although the judgment 
of the Court was not in his favour. 

‘““May I not have one thing more?” he 
pleaded. 

“What is it ?”’ she asked. 

‘““The rose you plucked,” and he stretched 
out his hand. ‘It is an emblem of you. 

She did not say yea or nay, yet when Reginald 
Harbin rode out from the gates of Wintern 
Manor that afternoon there was a white rose 
in his hat, which resembled the one Katherine 
had plucked from the wall above the terrace. 


” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE KING’S INQUISITOR. 
HARBIN 


and his manservant, 
David Colbert, rode on 
their way towards Lon- 
don by rapid stages. 

The route chosen was 
by Taunton, Yeovil, 
Sherborne, and so to 
Salisbury. As they rode 
side by side, for the Lieutenant had encouraged 
Colbert to keep pace instead of maintaining 
his place in the rear, they marked the charac- 
teristics of the country through which they 
passed and the people they encountered. 

‘“Not much being done hereabouts,” the 
manservant remarked, as they crossed a 
stone bridge over a stream which marked the 





boundary line between Somerset and Dorset. 
«Seems as if hay was not valued much in 
this That field has been ripe this 
week or more past, and not a scythe put 
o a." 

“The men are all on the roads,”’ 
stirring 


country. 


Reginald 


“There is more than 


, 


answered. 
husbandry.’ 
As he spoke they rode up to a forge. 
twilight was coming on. Work might 
have been suspended for the night under all 
Not so on this occa- 


The 
well 


ordinary circumstances. 
Three furnaces were in full blast, one 
been improvised 


sion. 
of which seemed to have 
somewhat hastily to meet an unusual demand. 
Half-a-dozen smiths were working at the forges 
with bare arms and set faces, on which the 
sweat stood out in great drops. Quite a number 
of men worked outside or ranged themselves 
against the walls of the smithy. The firelight 
as it rose and fell, with the plunging of steel 
into red-hot embers, or the beat of hammer 
on anvil, lighted up the faces of the waiting 
bystanders. They were set and sullen, not a 
word was spoken, not a rough jest exchanged. 
It seemed that the business they had in hand 
did not admit of the relaxation of a muscle, 
or the offering of the civilities of life. Labourers 
they were, most of them, with here and there 
a small farmer, together with a few grizzled 

evidently of the old Cromwell 
These latter seemed to take a kind of 


going on. 


soldiers, 
breed. 

general supervision of what 
The smiths were turning pruning hooks and 
hedge bills, even here and there long-handled 
scythes, into weapons of war, which might 
prove formidable enough in a rough and tumble 
contest, in strong and with leaders 
capable of using such undrilled material to the 


was 


hands, 


best advantage. 
Not a hand was raised in salute or a voice 
cried a greeting as the Lieutenant and _ his 
servant emerged into the brilliance of the 
thrice illuminated forge from the comparative 
obscurity of the road beyond. Such courtesies 
would have been offered in all ordinary times 
and on occasions. Now 
conspicuously wanting. However, they were 
not to pass without some notice being taken 
A heavily bearded man in a leathern 
surtout and stout helmet, discoloured 
by weather, who had been sitting on a rough 
wooden seat opposite the forge, sprang to his 


more usual it was 


of them. 
much 


feet, and, coming towards them, laid his hand 
on the bridle of the Lieutenant’s horse. Al- 
though the touch was not heavy, it caused the 
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“Reginald had never seen her so strangely stirred, and withal never had she seemed so beautiful, 
flushed, and animated.” 
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high-spirited animal to snort and _ curvet. 
Reginald turned upon the man. 

“* How now, sitrrah! What do you mean by 
touching my horse ? You must know little of 
horses if you think they take kindly to the 
touch of a strange hand.” 

The man replied in a deep reverberant voice : 
“‘T knew about horses before you were weaned, 
young sir. It is you who are to answer ques- 
tions. I want to know whither you ride, and 
on what errand ?” 

Reginald flushed at the stranger’s dictatorial 
tone. By this time others had gathered by the 
latter’s side, a sturdy company, and several of 
them with formidable bill-hooks in their hands. 
The Lieutenant’s sword was in its sheath, 
and his pistols in the holsters. To take either 
weapon would mean speedy dispatch at the 
hands of these desperate men. Reginald drew 
himself up and looked haughtily into the 
strong face of his interrogator. 

“You have the advantage of us in numbers 
or I would not parley with you for an instant. 
Why am I to be stopped riding on a peaceful 
errand on the King’s highway ? ” 

“The King’s!” cried the man, catching at 
the word. ‘‘ Which king, pray ? Answer me 
that!” 

As the firelight blazed out and the flames 
lighted up the figures as well as the faces of the 
group, momentarily increasing in numbers 
about the two horsemen, Reginald saw that 
each one had somewhere about his person, 
either fastened in his hat, pinned on to his 
surtout, or tucked into his leathern belt, a tag 
of the ribbon about which Katherine Allardyce 
had spoken to him. 

The Lieutenant put a finger to the rim of 
his plumed hat in salutation: ‘I know of but 
one king in this realm of England, James Stuart, 
by the Grace of God.” 

Loud outcries from the mob greeted the 
words. ‘“‘ Death to the Papist! Long live the 
liberties of England! Down with tyrants!” 
Cries like these resounded from all sides. The 
smiths had left their forges and ranged them- 
selves outside, ready to take their part in any 
way that suggested itself. The shouts made 
the Lieutenant’s strong-built Somerset hunter 
rear, and its rider was fully occupied for a 
minute or two in quieting his steed. Mean- 
while his brain was busy in trying to find a 
solution to the difficulty they were in. It was 
clear that the neighbourhood was in a state of 
ferment which was hardly removed from a 
condition of absolute rebellion, and attempted 


revolution. The bonfire was built up, it only 
required the meeting of flint and steel to light 
a conflagration which all England would witness. 
Reginald was not afraid for his own life, but 
he did not wish to be the hinge on which a 
great door of historical significance might turn. 
He felt, too, not a little sympathy for these 
men, misguided undoubtedly, embarked on 
what he felt to be a hopeless cause, risking their 
lives and all they possessed and held dear for a 
man who, except in the beauty of his face and 
person, was in no way worthy of their self- 
sacrifice and loyalty. When he had brought 
his horse to a state of subjection Reginald bent 
down in his saddle so that only the grizzled 
leader, who still had a hand on the rein, could 
hear what he had to say. 

“Can I speak with you a word apart ?” he 
asked. 

The man looked at him with deep-set eyes 
from under the somewhat shaggy penthouse of 
his brows. 

“Ts this an artifice to get away, young sir, 
or do you think to match me alone ?” 

“TI wish to speak to you such sense as you 
can understand, and which these men probably 
cannot.” 

The man nodded. Perhaps even he, under 
the mask of his resolute case-hardened exterior, 
was open to the influence of the implied com- 
pliment which underlay the Lieutenant’s 
words. At any rate he waved to his supporters 
to stand further back. “I would speak to this 
gentleman,” he said. With some mutterings 
of disapproval or at any rate question they did 
what they were bid. 

“ Well,” asked the stranger. ‘‘ What is your 
will to say to me, young sir? We are about 
business which brooks no delay. So please let 
me hear you at once!” 

“T certainly will not detain you longer than 
need be, especially as I am anxious to be on 
my way. I think I cannot be mistaken that 
I am addressing myself to a brother soldier ? ” 

The grizzled man ignored the fraternal 
adjective. ‘‘God forgive me if I have erred 
in my calling, I have been a man of war from 
my youth up ; I fought under the two greatest 
men that ever lived in this land, Robert Blake 
and the Protector, Oliver Cromwell. Of late 
I have enlisted in the service of a foreign 
country, no less than the forces of Holland, 
our ancient enemies whom Blake drove from 
the seas, wresting the mastery from them. 
Nevertheless they are brave fighters, and for 
the most part God-fearing men.” 
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“I speak as a soldier to a soldier, for I too 
have fought under a captain whose name has 
reached your ears as one wise in planning and 
brave and ready in executing those plans. I 
refer to Colonel Churchill.” 

“T have heard of him frequently. His 
Grace, I mean His Majesty, speaks often of the 
days when they fought together.” 

“You are referring to the Duke of Mon- 
mouth ? ” 

** We give him another title which all England 
will accord him before many menths, perhaps 
even days, are past.” 

Then the old Ironside Colonel, for such had 
been his rank, turned and spoke in a lower tone 
and very different voice, with less of the pedantic 
twang to which he had hitherto clung. “Do 
you want to make your fortune, young sir ?” 

“That is my intention, undoubtedly,” 
Reginald Harbin replied with a smile. ‘ But 
my route by which to reach that object is not 
like to bear much resemblance to the one 
which would commend itself to you.” 

“You have influence with your late com- 
mander—this John Churchill of whom you 
spoke just now ?” 

“He is favourably disposed towards and 
friendly with me, influence is quite another 
thing. The man who would make Colonel 
Churchill deviate from the path his judgment 
had approved must be built of unusual mould ; 
at any rate, I am not fashioned of such a clay.” 

“We have reason to believe,” the Colonel 
remarked, half as an assertion, half as a query, 
“that Colonel Churchill is not too well satisfied 
with the present state of affairs, and that his 
ancient association with him whom we believe 
to be the rightful heir to the throne would 
render him not disinclined to cast in his lot 
with us—under certain conditions.” Colonel 
Haggis, for that was his name, searched the 
Lieutenant’s face eagerly. 

“T think you are both right and wrong,” 
the Lieutenant replied. “ Right ir thinking 
that Churchill has a deep affection for Mon- 
mouth, as you will permit me to call His Grace, 
under whom he served when Turenne was in 
command of the allied forces, wrong in thinking 
he would turn—” he stopped. “Traitor” he 
was about to say, but the word hardly sounded 
courteous in present company, not to say 
diplomatic—“ against the King to whom he 
has sworn allegiance, and whom he honestly 
believes to be in the right.” 

A sneer passed over Colonel Haggis’s features 
as he said, “If you have so much trust in 


Colonel Churchill’s adherence to his master 
and to a lost cause i 

Reginald interrupted him. ‘“‘ You speak of 
a lost cause—are these the materials upon 
which you and your master ”’—with a stress 
on the last two words—“ are relying?” As 
the Lieutenant spoke he surveyed the crowd 
watching the colloquy with sullen faces, won- 
dering at its duration, none of them armed 
alike, few dressed alike. 

“He will have help from Scotland.” 

“May it do more for him than it did for 
King Charles,” Reginald put in ironically. 

Colonel Haggis went on unheeding. ‘“‘ The 
King will bring with him not a few trained 
soldiers of different nationalities, well skilled 
in all the science of war, who have learned it 
in many a fight.” 

“To conquer England ?” 

“No; to help this realm to shake off the 
iron yoke of the Scarlet Woman, and of her 
cursed crew,” answered the ex-Roundhead 
savagely, stung by Harbin’s quiet question. 

“Is that their only object in coming, these 
soldiers of fortune—to free England from Papal 
pretensions? They will doubtless return directly 
this is accomplished, expecting nothing more, 
no broad lands, no tithe from taxes and the 
Mint ?” 

Haggis’s glance shifted from rider to horse 
and back to rider again, as the Lieutenant plied 
him with these sarcastic questionings. 

“They will, of course, expect some reward, 
but it will not be obtained from those who are 
loyal to the cause. The papistry of this land 
must pay for its folly and sin.” Every now 
and then the ex-Roundhead forgot his diplomacy 
and put off the mask. 

“You have early acquired the knack of 
apportioning the spoil and determining the 
penalty of resistance. Is it not all somewhat 
premature ? How long will it take to turn 
this—rabble ’”"—he indicated the Colonel’s re- 
cruits with a nod—“ into fighting men capable 
of standing up against the King’s troops ?” 

“It was of such stuff that the great Oliver, 
my master, fashioned his invincible Ironsides.”’ 

“Ah! Oliver! There you have hit it—and 
even he had to turn many defeats into final 
victory—but is His Grace of Monmouth (your 
King James if it so please you to crown him, 
who may ere long lack the head to put it upon) 
—is he an Oliver ? Can he compare with the 
least of the captains who did Cromwell’s bidding? 
Nay, more,” insisted Reginald, ‘““I am not, 
any more than was my father before me, Sir 
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Francis Harbin, of the Protector’s party. But 
this I allow, that he deemed he served God 
and kept His commandments. Can this be 
said of your fine bird with more feathers than 
wits ?” 

Again Haggis had the uncomfortable sensation 
of being worsted by his youthful antagonist. 
“His Majesty—God forgive him—has not 
acted in the past as we of the old ways would 
have had him act, but he promises full amend- 
ment and contrition, and he has sworn on the 
Bible to uphold the Protestant religion pure 
and undefiled against the traitors of Rome 
and traitors of the Church of England, for 
Laud has his following, and to my thinking they 
are the worse of the two.” 

“ A kingdom is worth a promise or two, and 
if I know aught of Monmouth he would make 
a thousand.” 

Colonel Haggis laid his hand on the handle 
of his sword, but withdrew it again instantly. 

“It is idle for us to quarrel,” he said. “I 
have to put before you a choice: Either we 
must detain you, a soldier likely to add to the 
strength of our enemies, or you must undertake, 
on your word of honour, to convey my message, 
which is that of one much higher than myself 
in the counsels of His Majesty, to Colonel 
Churchill and to no one else.” 

Lieutenant Harbin drew himself up proudly. 
“I shall do no such thing; I do not envy the 
man who proposes treachery to John Churchill.” 
This time Haggis smiled. He was on surer 
ground now than when he was discussing the 
projects and character of Monmouth. 

“Don’t be so sure of your man, Master 
Lieutenant. How if we could show you letters?” 
But at this moment the colloquy was broken 
off. A man dressed very much like the Colonel, 
and evidently like him an old soldier of the 
Commonwealth, came running up from the 
broad road in front, for which Reginald was 
making when the interruption took place at 
the forge. The newcomer saluted. 

* Well, what is it, Dendal ? ” 

“A troop of horse coming from the direction 
of Salisbury.” 

** About how many ?” 

“ At least two dozen, I should say, Colonel.” 

Haggis blew a whistle. The smiths ran into 
the forge and at once set to work to damp out 
two of the furnaces. Men climbed over gates 
on either hand, and ran along the hedgerows 
in opposite directions. Only sufficient re- 
mained to be accounted for by the proximity 
ef a small alehouse which stood just beyond 


the forge. Haggis beyond blowing his whistle 
had not moved, and the man he had called 
Dendal waited by his side. 

“You are not quite ready to meet an attack 
yet ?” suggested Reginald quietly. 

Haggis did not reply, but turned upon him 
with another question: “ If it is a company of 
the King’s dragoons whom we know to be on 
the way hitherward you will not betray us, 
Master Lieutenant ? There are still enough 
here, and all desperate men, to account for the 
man as well as the master.” 

“‘T am not a spy or an informer,” replied 
Harbin haughtily. ‘“‘ Your threats would have 
no weight with me if I were minded to play 
the part. I trust you will yet see the wisdom 
of more peaceful courses, Colonel Haggis, and 
abstain from plunging this unfortunate country 
once more into civil war, the same not having 
recovered from the bloody conflicts which so 
recently drained our best blood.” 

“There is something dearer than life, and 
there is a price too’ dear to pay for peace,” 
Haggis declared, shaking his head sorrowfully. 

“At any rate I will not set fire to the bon- 
fire you are engaged in building, so to give 
colour to my presence here and to that of my 
servant, we will, with your permission, ride to 
yonder tavern door and call for a stoup of 
cyder. It is a liquor which well becomes our 
West country palates, and it will not be obtain- 
able, at any rate of such a quality, as we 
approach nearer London.” 

“You are at liberty to do as you please, and 
I trust your pledged word as I would my own.” 

So the Lieutenant and Colbert rode to the 
open door of the ‘‘ Hen and Chickens.” 

Reginald had called for a stoup of cyder for 
Colbert and himself when a troop of nearly 
thirty dragoons rode up. In their midst was 
a gentleman in civilian dress, mounted on a big 
roan horse. The latter wore a profusion of lace, 
and was dressed in the highest fashion. He 
was apparently between thirty and forty years 
of age, and must have been of a remarkably 
handsome presence, but high living or continual 
exposure to the open air had coarsened his 
features, while his originally fine brown eyes 
and wide brows had contracted a look of 
suspicion and indications of a high temper 
habitually indulged. 

This gentleman spurred his horse to the 
front and rising in his stirrups looked round 
with searching gaze. Then his eyes resting on 
a person of quality attended by a servant, he 
rode straight up to Reginald. 
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“May I ask, sir, what is your business, 
riding thus armed?” the civilian gentleman 
inquired in peremptory tones. 

“‘ May I also inquire whom I have the honour 
of addressing, and your warrant for inquiring 
my errand ?” 

The gentleman in lace quickly drew a parch- 
ment out of an inside pocket of his coat, and 
flourished it in the air. Then he raised his 
plumed hat as he opened it wide: “ This, sir, 
is my authority, signed by no less a person than 
His Majesty, King James the Second.” Here 
he gave another flourish to his hat and the 
paper at the same time, having let the reins 
fall on his horse’s neck, so as to have both hands 
free. ‘‘My name on this paper, sir, is stated 
to be Quodlibet, which is in His Majesty’s 
gracious humour or in that of his Secretary of 
State an indication that whatsoever I please 
to do is right in the eyes of the Supreme 
Authority in this realm. My real name, sirrah, 
is not here set forth, but if it were it would not 
be unknown to those who have brought them- 
selves or are like to bring themselves within 
touch of the majesty of the law. Know, sir, 
and let all here present know’’—here the 
gentleman glared on Colonel Haggis and on 
others of his following who had approached 
while this colloquy was proceeding—“ that 
information has reached His Majesty’s most 
gracious ears to the effect that sedition and 
disloyalty towards the most Christian Sover- 
eign that ever sat on the throne of this kingdom 
is rife in this western part of his dominions ” 
—here he smote both his hands together and 
rapped out a great oath. ‘‘I am sent here not 
on this occasion as an instrument of punish- 
ment or of vengeance, as might well be the 
case, considering my calling as a judge of this 
land, but to inquire and give exact information 
as to the truth or otherwise of these assevera- 
tions.”” On this the gentleman on the roan 
horse turned once more to Reginald Harbin. 
“Now, sir, will you or will you not afford me 
such information as to your mode of life and 
intended movements as shall satisfy me that 
you live as a peaceable and law-abiding servant 
of the King, or shall I take you with me to 
answer elsewhere such interfogatories as the 
lawful authority may suggest and require ?”’ 

At this moment the officer in command of 
the troops who had been at the rear rode up 
and saluted Reginald. 

“I can answer so far for this gentleman, 
my lord,’’ he said, bowing to the judiciary. 
“IT have known him for some years. He is 


Lieutenant Harbin, late of the King’s forces in 
the dependency of Tangier, son of Colonel Sir 
Francis Harbin, of Wintern Manor, who dis- 
tinguished himself under His Majesty’s late 
lamented father.” The officer said a few words 
to the gentleman in the laced coat, of which the 
only words the Lieutenant caught were ‘Colonel 
Churchill.” Here was another amusing coin- 
cidence with his previous inquisition. Churchill 
had established for himself a position which 
rendered him of the very greatest importance 
to both parties. Neither quite trusted him, 
so both coquetted for his favours. Had either 
his powers been inferior or his probity greater, 
by an irony of fact, his importance would have 
been less. 

The judiciary, armed with this information, 
public and private, spoke in a very different 
tone, less hectoring and more conciliatory. 
“You have only to assure me of your errand 
Lieutenant Harbin, to permit me to wish you 
a pleasant journey.” 

“TI was on my way to offer myself to the 
King’s service, after a brief visit I have been 
paying to my father at Wintern.” 

“That is a worthy errand, sir, which will, 
I am sure, meet with success. Then you know 
nothing of these men?” indicating Colonel 
Haggis and his following, who were within 
earshot. 

“T have never seen any one of them before,” 
Lieutenant Harbin replied in clear tones, 
which were audible to all who were of Haggis’s 
company. 

“That will suffice as to you, sir.” The 
judiciary turned on the ex-Roundhead. “ You 
are a horse of a very different colour, you look 
to me very much like one of those accursed sec- 
taries. Faugh! your very appearance savours 
of the usurper Oliver a league off.” 

Haggis, although he flushed, did not reply. 

“You do not deny it, sirrah ?” 

“TI neither deny nor affirm, my lord; the 
past is gone by and the King’s amnesty covers 
all.” 

“Well, we shall have our eye on you,” the 
judiciary remarked with an ominous snap of 
the jaw, which somehow unpleasantly sug- 
gested a wild beast. ‘“‘ And if you are caught 
red-handed short will be your shrift, and long 
the rope destined for your necks, my masters.” 

The Lieutenant had shaken hands with 
Colonel Kirke, commanding the King’s troopers. 
He had known him, as the latter had said, at 
Tangier, and although the Colonel was not to 
his liking he respected him as a good and bold 
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soldier. Reginald was about to ride away with 
his servant when the judiciary addressed a 
question which, apparently insignificant, proved 
to be one of those hinges on which great doors 
turn, out of which was to come great disquiet 
and anxiety. 

“TI understand you to say, sir, that you 
come from Somersetshire ? It is a county of 
which His Most Gracious Majesty has heard 
over much of late. Pray may I ask in what 
part of that disloyal shire Sir Francis Harbin’s 
seat is placed ?” 

Reginald resented the form in which the 
query was conveyed, and he replied with 
obvious annoyance in his voice: ‘“‘ My father 
lives at Wintern Manor, not far from Watchet, 
near the shore of the Bristol Channel.” 

‘Is there not a certain lawyer in your dis- 
trict named Startin—Matthew Siartin ?” 

Reginald really knew little of the people of 
the district in which the Manor was situated, 
but the lawyer was too notorious to be un- 
familiar to anyone, and fresh in his memory 
was Katherine Allardyce’s communication. 

“Yes, sir. I hardly know him by sight, 
but have heard of him” 

“So have I heard of him,” chuckled the 
judiciary with a harsh laugh. ‘‘ And I want 
to hear more, I want to hear more; it strikes 
me that I shall stretch his neck before I have 
done with him, but I’ll have him flogged first, 
s’help me. A flogging is excellent medicine 
for a traitor lawyer; then the hemp after- 
wards. Look you here, sir. I shall go to 
this Wintern of yours, and make my head- 
quarters there while I look into the affairs of 
this precious district, where they do not know 
a good King when they have got one. Write 
me a line on your tablet, and I will present 
it to your father by way of introduction. 
I can command in the King’s name what 
I require, but with a gentleman who has 
bled for his late Majesty I prefer to ask hos- 
pitality at his hands. This for your private 
ear.” He bent towards Reginald. ‘ You 
can mention my name, sir, in confidence to your 
respected father. Say that my Lord Jeffreys 
comes to him on private inquisition from His 
Majesty.” 

To Reginald the name then meant little or 
nothing. Little he thought as he and Colbert 
rode away, after he had scribbled a few lines 
and handed them to the judiciary, that the 
name would come to mean more than any 
other in all England, ere a couple of months 
or so had passed, and that he was sending to 


the Manor a viper that was to bite the hand 
held out to it. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘THE THREE CROWNS.” 


mitiE heavy coach rolled 
i ominously. ~ 124" 
cried a clear feminine 
voice. ‘“*‘ What is going 
to happen ?” 

The query was in- 
stantly answered. Amid 
a volley of expletives 
from a throaty male bass, 
and a frightened scream from a thin treble, a 
wheel flew into the ditch, and the big vehicle 
sank down on one side. The six horses began 
to plunge and seemed like to get the mastery 
of postilions and coachman. 

Reginald Harbin, attended by Colbert, had 
just ridden up. Reginald was off his saddle in 
an instant, and leaving his man, who had also 
dismounted, to hold both horses, ran to the 
leaders’ heads. The almost slim appearance 
of the Lieutenant hardly suggested the great 
strength which went with it. In a minute or 
two, partly by sheer force, partly by that 
knowledge of horse craft which comes of love 
for the animals, Harbin had managed to 
quieten the leaders, and with the assistance 
of the servants to bring the whole team into 
sufficient subjection so that the occupants of 
the coach might be extricated from their un- 
pleasant if not now perilous predicament. 

His plumed hat in hand, Harbin first assisted 
the lady to alight. The task was performed 
with some difficulty as the door had jammed 
in the fall and had to be practically torn from 
its hinges. It was nine o’clock of the night, 
and the sun just at the setting. Shot athwart 
the somewhat dreary common land of Epsom, 
the departing rays lighted up the figure of 
the girl, who, though dressed in the height 
of fashion becoming to a more mature age, 
was evidently still in her teens. She blushed 
as Reginald assisted her with his hand. A 
male heart, even when completely filled with 
the memory of one object, cannot fail to be 
sensible of beauty in another. This girl was 
very beautiful, although her type was not that 
of an English maid. She had sparkling black 
eyes, surmounted by arched brows, a small 
nose, slightly and piquantly tiptilted, rounded 
Cupid bows for lips, and a complexion like 
very fine wax. 
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“I hope, sir, you are not a gentleman of the 
road, to add to our present misfortunes,” she 
inquired. Her English was excellent, but 
nevertheless suggested that it was an acquired 
language. The slight accent did not detract 
from the charm of the speaker, but rather 
heightened it. 

“T am a Lieutenant of the King’s army, and 
the son of a country gentleman of Somerset,” 
Reginald replied. 

“TI apologise, sir, for the insinuation; my 
papa, whom I see endeavouring to follow me 
from the coach, has had his pistols ready at 
every turn of the road, and even to my im- 
perfect knowledge Epsom Downs has a sound 
of ill omen. Do you not think, sir, you might 
render the same assistance to my father that 
you have accorded tome? Although not of an 
impatient nature, he may think our conver- 
sation unduly prolonged under the circum- 
stances.” 

The young lady spoke with just a little 
suspicion of sarcasm in her voice. It was 
Reginald’s turn to blush now. For, having 
assisted her to alight, he had forgotten to 
release her hand, being bewildered by her 
beauty in the sun-setting, and perhaps taken 
aback by her inquiry as to whether he were a 
highwayman. Without more ado than an 
apology under his breath, the Lieutenant ran 
to the assistance of the young lady’s father, 
whose movement was impeded by a pistol 
which he held in his right hand, and by the 
sword scabbard which, jerking out, had got 
wedged in the broken hinge of the coach 
door. 

“If you have come to rob us, you will have 
to settle with me first, sir,” the gentleman 
bellowed in French. 

Reginald replied in the same tongue, although 
his mastery of it was imperfect. He reassured 
the owner of the coach as to his honourabie 
intentions, and then helped him to extricate 
himself from the débris. The two footmen, 
who had been flung into the ditch from the 
dickey behind, now came up. They had sus- 
tained nothing worse than a fright and a severe 
shaking. 

The gentleman now spoke in English, of 
which he was a very fair master. ‘“‘ This 
confounded accident will prevent us pursuing 
our journey to London to-night. It is most 
unfortunate, as His Majesty has commanded 
me, and I was to appear before him as speedily 
as possible. Let me introduce myself, sir. 
I am Count Lewis Duras, nephew of Field- 


Marshal Turenne, styled in England, by the 
signal favour of His Majesty, Earl of Fever- 
sham.” The stranger spoke in pompous tones. 
Reginald, casting a glance at the lady, thought 
that a half smile lurked about the beautiful 
mouth. 

He bowed, and made his own introduction to 
the sire as he had before done to the daughter. 
“TI am Lieutenant Reginald Harbin, late of 
the King’s Horse in his dependency of Tangier, 
son of Colonel Sir Francis Harbin, of Wintern 
Manor, in the County of Somerset.” 

“T am glad to hear, sir, that you have been 
so well employed, and come of so good a stock. 
It is possible that this meeting may be to your 
advantage if you are seeking further service, 
or a rise in the honourable profession of arms 
which you have selected for yourself.” 

“It is with that purpose that I am on my 
way to London,” Reginald replied. ‘“‘I hope 
to enlist the support of my Lord Churchill, my 
commanding officer in Tangier.” 

“Accompany our party to London, young 
sir, and I think I can promise you a support 
quite as likely to be efficacious as that of my 
Lord Churchill or any cne else short of the 
blood royal.” 

Reginald was not too enamoured of this 
pompous gentleman who, he thought, promised 
over much on so short an acquaintance. 
Again he looked at the lady and her eyes 
seconded the invitation. 

“We shall be glad of your escort, sir, and 
as my father says he has influence with His 
Majesty.” 

The girl had suggested a double motive. 
The young man, with his stout servant, who 
had already rendered assistance at a critical 
moment, might be of further service while they 
traversed a district which had an unpleasant 
reputation for lawlessness. Lieutenant Harbin, 
reflecting that it would proba*" only delay 
his arrival in the metropolis by a few hours, 
assented, although he expected nothing from 
the patronage offered, in which after events 
proved that he was mistaken. 

“I am honoured,” he said, “ by your lord- 
ship’s invitation, and shall do myself the 
pleasure of accepting it.” 

Earl Feversham put away his pistol, and 
in exchange brought out from his vest pocket 
a gold snuff-box, bearing the royal arms. 
“A present from His Gracious Majesty,” 
he said, tapping the box, and, after in vain 
offering a portion of its contents to his new 
acquaintance, proceeded to take a copious 
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supply himself, winding up by brushing off 
some superfluous powder from his embroidered 
coat with a laced and scented handkerchief. 

“Let me present my daughter—the Lady 
Aline.” Reginald bowed profoundly, and the 
young lady made a curtsey which would have 
graced a court. 

“ We cannot stay here all night, papa,” Lady 
Aline suggested. ‘Neither can we proceed 
until the coach is mended. I think we had 
best return to that poor inn at which we 
changed horses, and which seems the only 
place of entertainment for some miles.” 

“TI passed it a quarter of an hour ago,” 
Reginald remarked. ‘It did not look to me 
a suitable place for persons of quality.” 

“The cooking is better than the outside of 
the house suggests to be likely, and the wine, 
if it has not paid duty, at any rate is of the 
best; I have had none better at Bordeaux 
itself.” 

As the Earl spoke this encomium Reginald 
noticed for the first time that the good gentle- 
man had clearly been dining not long previously 
and had obviously not spared the bottle during 
the progress of the meal. This fact made him 
the less inclined to leave the Lady Aline, whose 
youth and beauty appealed to his sympathy 
and judgment, if not to his heart, protected 
only by her father and the servants. 

Lord Feversham gave some directions to the 
postilions to the effect that they should ride 
off and find a local smith or carpenter capable 
of patching up the coach, at any rate until it 
could be effectually repaired in London. 
Reginald left his man Colbert to help. He 
himself walked back towards “‘The Three 
Crowns” with Lady Aline and the Earl. 

Although it was early in the month of June 
the night was coming in cold. The Lady Aline 
shivered more than once. At length Reginald 
ventured to offer the use of his horseman’s cape, 
which the girl graciously accepted, shooting 
him a glance of gratitude as he placed it on her 
shoulders. 

“‘T thank you, sir,”’ she said, “ and trust that 
you may not go cold that I may go warm.” 

“Do not fear that, pray,” he replied. “A 
soldier is used to sleeping in the open air in all 
climates ; and, indeed, what you have taken 
from me was quite unnecessary when walk- 
ing.” 

“I think, sir,” she said, ‘‘ we shall become 
very good friends.” Again she shot him a 
glance ; to escape from its effects he had to 
remember Katherine Allardyce and the white 


rose, which, though now shrivelled, he still 
carried under his surtout. 

“You honour me, and at the same time 
offer me a reward which is beyond my deserts,” 
he deprecated modestly. 

Lord Feversham did not seem to be taking 
much notice of their converse, but was strutting 
along upon the uneven road in such an uncer- 
tain fashion that it taxed Lieutenant Harbin’s 
resources to keep him on his feet. 

“My father is somewhat tired,” Lady Aline 
apologised. ‘‘ We have had rather a fatiguing 
day.” 

Reginald merely bowed, not knowing what 
other answer he could make. 

At length they reached ‘‘ The Three Crowns,” 
which had a signboard with an ominous crack 
in it, not, however, perceptible at that time of 
night, as the light had waned. The landlord 
came down the steps of the inn, almost 
as if he were expecting them. A certain 
suspicion came into Reginald’s mind, accus- 
tomed to living in a foreign country where 
treachery ever lurked, and the man who was 
not on the alert was like to live but a short 
time. 

“Your lordship and my lady have been 
pleased to return,’ Host Dicey suggested, 
bowing obsequiously. 

“No: I am not ‘pleased to return,’ Master 
Landlord,” Lord Feversham bellowed. ‘ The 
coach has broken down, and my lady and 
I were like to have been killed. So we are 
compelled to bed here instead of being half 
way to London by this time. Get me a posset, 
man, and be quick about it. See that the beds 
are well aired or it will be the worse for you.” 

“I, too, shall want sleeping accommodation,” 
Reginald put in. ‘For myself and my ser- 
vant.” 

Host Dicey was profuse in his regrets. 
“Really, sir, you have only to look at this house 
to see that it will be stretched to its farthest 
extent to provide for his lordship, my lady, 
and their company. It is quite impossible, 
begging your humble pardon, sir; only two 
miles farther on, the other side of the Downs, 
is ‘The Black Swan,’ a very comfortable 
house, where they have ample accommodation 
and travellers speak warmly of the cooking. 
My own poor tavern’”’—Dicey waved his hand 
deprecatingly—‘‘ does not pretend to be a 
house of the first importance.” 

“‘ Nevertheless, I am not going on to-night. 
My Lord Feversham has asked me to bear him 
company.” 
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The landlord was about to make further 
protest, but Reginald stopped him with an 
emphatic gesture. 

“The matter is settled. My man and I are 
old soldiers, and if you cannot find a sleeping 
place for us we can do it ourselves without 
disturbing either you or your good wife.” 
Mrs. Dicey had come into the passage by the 
side of the landlord. Lord Feversham stumbled 
into the sanded parlour where he had supped 
an hour earlier. Lady Aline looked at Reginald 
before she followed her father. If he inter- 
preted the glance aright it said: ‘‘ Mind you 
carry your point, I want you to stay.” It did 
not require this silent message to determine 
the Lieutenant, for his mind was made up 
already, and the very opposition of Host Dicey 
only strengthened both his suspicion and his 
resolution. 

Mrs. Dicey was whispering some suggestion 
to her husband, to which apparently he assented 
with some reluctance. 

“My wife says she could put a couple of 
mattresses and some blankets in a barn we 
have for storing grain; it is not very air-tight, 
and but poor accommodation to offer to a 
gentleman of your honour’s standing, but it 
is the best we can provide, seeing that the 
house is so small.” 

“T will look at it,” Reginald replied curtly. 
*‘ And if it does not serve, my man and I can 
sleep on these same mattresses in the kitchen.” 

“ Begging your pardon, sir,” said Mrs. Dicey. 
“But that is quite impossible, for we have 
three men who are to sleep there already, and 
his lordship and my lady, with my lord’s 
gentleman and my lady’s madame, have the 
principal bedrooms, and the other servants 
will be in the attics.” 

The door of the parlour now opened, and Lord 
Feversham roared out for the posset he had 
ordered. Reginald walked into the room. Lord 
Feversham, after calling, had once more sub- 
sided on to a seat by the wall, half bench, half 
settee. He was nearly asleep, and seemed barely 
conscious of the younger man’s entry. The 
parlour was only lighted by one oil lamp in the 
middle of the room, over the round oak table, 
and by branched candelabra of metal at either 
end of the mantelpiece. Over the latter was an 
oblong gilded mirror before which Lady Aline 
was standing. She had her back to the door 
and the room, and seemed to be lost in medita- 
tion. Wearing the low dress of the period, 
having cast off both her own outer wrap and 
the cape the Lieutenant had placed on her 


shoulders, the young girl showed the stately 
and beautiful column of her white neck, from 
which the hair was caught up and fastened 
with a diamond spray on the top of her head. 
The gleam of this diamond ornament in the 
clearer light cast by the candles at that side 
of the apartment caught Reginald’s eye at 
once. Then he saw that round her neck she 
wore a necklace of similar stones which must 
also be of very great value. The Lieutenant 
could not help stopping for a minute to take 
in the view of the lovely face in the mirror, 
but his thoughts were more immediately con- 
cerned with the precious stones Lady Aline 
was wearing, with a young girl’s lack of sensi- 
bility to danger. 

Reginald moved forward, and as his step 
sounded on the floor Lady Aline turned. Her 
eyes had lost their dreamy look of abstract 
contemplation, and were now full of her usual 
vivacity. 

“IT hope you have settled your affair satis- 
factorily ; I am afraid that joining yourself 
to our party is like to give you some incon- 
venience, to-night, at any rate.” 

“‘Inconvenience is a thing of which I think 
nothing; I am only too thankful for this 
meeting, and that your father gave me the 
invitation. To tell the truth, Lady Aline, 
I think you may ere long need a man with a 
clear head and a capabie arm.” 

“T am not afraid now,” she said, “since J 
am under shelter of a roof, albeit if not of the 
best, or indeed suited to our quality, but I must 
confess that on that dreary common,” she gave 
an effective little shudder, ‘‘ I was more than a 
little frightened, which fact so affected my 
poor judgmeux. chat I even took an oficer of 
the King for a highwayman.” She laughed 
merrily, but Reginald was quite grave. 

“I do not think your safety is any the more 
assured here than it was in the coach or on the 
Downs; the landlords on this road out of 
London have not the best of reputations as 
regards the treatment of hapless travellers, 
and I have been informed that since these 
unhappy dissensions have separated the leaders 
of the State, and paralysed the executive, 
things have gone rapidly from bad to worse. 
Your father, and even you yourself, my lady, 
cannot be unaware of these circumstances. 
I wonder his lordship permits and you yourself 
take the risk cf wearing those jewels which 
must be of great price in your hair and on your 
neck.” 

Lady Aline rested her har‘ affectionately 
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on the necklace of diamonds she was wearing. 
“Tud!” she cried. “‘I should not like to 
have this stolen from me, I love it with all my 
heart. It belonged to my mother. She gave 
it to me on her deathbed, placing it on my neck 
with her own weak hands.’’ Lady Aline’s eyes 
suffused with tears. ‘‘I have worn it ever since 
by day, and it always rests in a narrow box 
under my pillow at night.” 

At this moment Host Dicey entered with 
his lordship’s posset, and after handing it to 
Lord Feversham he came forward to see if the 
Lieutenant intended to give any orders. As 
the landlord asked the question, ‘ Will your 
honour be pleased to take anything ?” Reg- 
inald noticed that he cast a greedy eye on the 
jewels about which the Lieutenant and Lady 
Aline had but just been speaking. 

The Lieutenant curtly declined any refresh- 
ment. He had supped at another wayside inn 
an hour earlier. 

Lady Aline intimated that she would like 
her woman summoned, as she intended going 
to her sleeping apartment. The maid had 
arrived with Lord Feversham’s man a few 
minutes after the Earl and his companions 
had reached ‘“‘ The Three Crowns.” Just as 
Lady Aline spoke there was the sound of 
horses’ feet, which doubtless indicated that 
the other servants had come back. Lord 
Feversham roused himself at the sound, and 
got up from the settee. He wished to go out 
and ascertain what had been done about the 
coach, but the strong egg and wine posset had 
finished what the dinner partaken earlier had 
begun, and movement without assistance had 
become an impossibility. 

“ Can I go out and inquire for you, my lord ?” 
Reginald inquired. 

“I thank you, sir, you will be doing a 
service. I’ve had a tiring day, sir, a very tiring 
day, and will betake myself to bed. Tell those 
varlets that the coach must be ready without 
fail by nine o’clock of the morning, to- 
morrow, or it will be the worse for some of 
them.” 

“I will do my best, my lord.” 

The Earl tottered out of the parlour. Lady 
Aline and Reginald were left alone init. The 
latter went forward to the girl’s side, eager 
to take advantage of the chance of speaking 
while they were alone. 

“T should like to have an opportunity of 
seeing how your apartments are situated in 
the house, without seeming to do so,” the 
Lieutenant said. 


Lady Aline raised her eyebrows inquiringly. 

“You still have your suspicions, sir ?” 

“‘ They have strengthened considerably rather 
than the reverse. I am certain that rascal 
landlord has an eye upon your jewels, and I 
feel sure the coach accident was arranged in 
some way, before your equipage left the inn 
yard.” 

“What do you propose to do?” Lady 
Aline inquired. She was taking it all quite 
coolly. The Lieutenant admired her calm 
courage very much. 

“‘I hardly know yet, but at any rate I 
should like to find out which is your room, 
and whether there is any fastening on your 
door, and, if so, what.” 

“T have a pistol with two barrels in my 
shooting gallery in Paris.” 

Reginald smiled. ‘It may be of service at 
a pinch, but a human target is a very different 
affair from a metal disc.” 

“I do not think my hand would fail me,” 
Lady Aline replied. “I have thought of a 
way by which you can see the arrangements 
of my father’s and my sleeping apartments. 
It is very simple,” she suggested with a laugh. 
“You will offer me your arm to take me up- 
stairs. In France the civility is common 
enough. In England ” she stopped, with 
a captivating little embarrassment. 

“In England we are more or less uncivilised,” 
Reginald assented, filling in the blanks. They 
both laughed. Decidedly the ice of first 
acquaintance in their case had thawed very 
rapidly. 

Host Dicey in a minute or two ushered in 
the French maid, a vivacious girl only a year 
or two older than her young mistress. She 
took up Lady Aline’s wrap and at the same 
time took stock of Reginald, whom she had 
seen on the Downs, but now viewed with more 
interest. She saw that the Lieutenant and 
Lady Aline had advanced in intimacy since 
that first meeting, an hour or two before. 
With the quick appreciation of her sex and 
nationality, she decided that the two young 
people were eminently suited to one another. 

“This gentleman will kindly give me his 
arm upstairs,” Lady Aline said to the landlord, 
who stood obsequiously holding the door open. 
For a moment Dicey seemed inclined to offer 
some objection, but, thinking better of it, held 
his tongue. Nevertheless his annoyance clearly 
appeared on his face as he ushered them into 
the hall, and lighted two candles, one for the 
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mistress, which Reginald carried, the other for 
the.maid Antoinette. 

“The Three Crowns” was built more for 
the accommodation of passing travellers who 
came for bite and sup, to change horses and 
make their way farther on, than as a resting 
place for the night. The lower rooms were 
spacious and fairly lofty, but the staircase 
from the ground to the first floor was narrow 
and crooked. The bedrooms were small and 
ill furnished, while the only way to the attics 
was by means of a ladder. A solitary oil lamp 
with dirty glass case and blackened chimney 
was the solitary illumination of the staircase and 
upper landing. With the aid of the flickering 
candles it showed the miserable accommodation 
afforded. 

“This is not a fitting place for you, Lady 
Aline,” Reginald said as he threw open the 
second door on the right, which had been in- 
dicated by the host as the sleeping room 
of the girl and her maid. The latter had a 
mattress placed for her in one corner. A 
worm-eaten four-post bedstead in the centre 
of the apartment was intended for Lady 
Aline. The Earl evidently occupied the next 
room, as his snores already woke the echoes, 
while Adolphe’s footsteps could be heard 
creaking on the bare boards, as he bustled 
up and down putting his master’s things in 
something like order. 

The chamber assigned to Lady Aline had only 
one door and one window. The latter had a 
heavy frouzy curtain drawn in front of it. 
Reginald at once stepped across the room, after 
asking Lady Aline’s permission, and examined 
it. He had placed the candle so that it 
would not cast a shadow, and he made his 
investigation in such a way that the curtain 
hid him from the view of anyone outside. He 
could tell from the general design of ‘‘ The Three 
Crowns” that the windows on this side must 
look out on the stable yard. The Lieutenant 
passed his hand along the casement. He could 
see nothing, as it was now quite dark outside, 
but his sense of touch gave him the information 
he desired. In the centre panel of the window 
which was filled with diamond-shaped panes of 
glass, was a square which could be opened and 
shut either from the outside orin. Except the 
handle there was no fastening. This square 
was large enough to allow a full-grown person 
to pass in or out. 

The Lieutenant had made his examination 
with the utmost rapidity, as he did not wish to 
remain in Lady Aline’s apartment long enough 


to raise the suspicions of Host Dicey and his 
precious wife. He crossed to the door and in 
passing Lady Aline whispered, “ That window 
can be opened from the outside, and it cannot 
be secured from within. May I advise you to 
rest on the bed fully dressed ? If, as I expect, 
the door can be locked on the inside the window 
will be the point of attack. You may rely upon 
me to watch it.” 

As Reginald expected, the strong door had a 
lock with a key on the inside. He was quite 
clear now in his own mind as to what to expect. 

“TI must say good-night. Please remember 
that I shall be near you and do not be afraid. 
Do not show yourself at the window, but if you 
and your maid can secure the handle in some 
way, at any rate for long enough to place you 
on your guard, it will be all the better. In any 
case, do not unlock or go through the door after 
you have secured it behind me. There is 
almost certain to be someone on the watch on 
that side as well.” 

Reginald bowed his adieus, and in a second 
was out of the room. He was only just in 
time, for on the landing was Mistress Dicey, 
coming ostensibly to ask if the lady had all she 
required. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A VISITOR TO WINTERN MANOR. 


come over you lately ?” 

Sir Francis looked 
with kindly, inquiring 
eyes into his ward’s 
tell-tale face. 

The girl blushed to 
the roots of her hair. 
That is the worst of 
complexions which have a habit of register- 
ing every phase of the deeper emotions which 
stir the inmost soul. 

“Nothing!” she protested. ‘‘ What do you 
mean, uncle ? I do not understand.” 

‘Perhaps you have not remarked the symp- 
toms ? I suppose it does happen sometimes 
that a sufferer from some obscure disease is the 
last person to discover the existence, still more 
the cause of the malady.” 

Katherine laughed. ‘“‘ Disease! Malady! 
You talk in enigmas, dear uncle. I should 
think there were few people further removed 
from such things than I am. I rowed for a 
couple of hours in a rough sea, with the tide 
running against me, only yesterday, without 
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being tired, and I feel as fresh as a June 
rosebud this morning.” 

“You look like one, too,” exclaimed the 
kindly old gentleman, looking at the girl with 
admiration. ‘‘ Nevertheless, I hold to my 
opinion. So I will tell you the symptoms. 
Imprimis, restlessness. What you have said 
about rowing yesterday only strengthens my 
case. You chose to row against the tide, you 
selected the hour on purpose. No one knows 
every mood of the channel better than you do. 
Why did you do that? Restlessness, Katherine, 
child! just restlessness. You wanted to tire 
your poor body out in revenge for the fact that 
it was the outer casket, the envelope of a 
perturbed spirit.” 

Katherine Allardyce interrupted him. ‘‘ Well, 
sir, who could help being disturbed ? There 
the hay ripens and no one attempts to cut it. 
The children are crying for bread, and the 
mother has nothing to feed them with. Where 
are the men? Drilling, when they should be 
working, or idling round the inns to hear the 
last news that some chance pedlar brings from 
the coast. The women are as bad as the men. 
They encourage them, and starve at home to 
help the cause. ‘Tis the bonny Prince who 
will have his own ere long that is dinned in my 
ears every cottage I enter. Not a net is cast, 
though the herrings swarm in plenty and the 
bass line the waters of the coast—not a 
husbandman clasps the heft of his reaping hook 
or the handle of his scythe but to have it 
sharpened for quite other purposes than those 
for which it was made.” 

The girl had paled and flushed again as her 
eloquence mastered her. 

“IT suppose it has come home to me more the 
last few days,’’ Katherine added after a pause. 

“Let me see, is it two days? Oh! yes, 
Iremember.’”’ Sir Francis interrupted himself. 
“It is two days and a half since my son Reginald 
rode out to seek his fortune. I have thought 
of that young man more times and oft than 
I care to own, and perchance—eh, Katherine ?— 
the old man was not the only one at Wintern 
to do so.” 

“T should think we all have! It would ill 
become us, sir, if we did not think of your son 
and wish him the best of luck.” 

“Of course, exactly! Young men have 
always been favoured with the kindly wishes 
of maidens—for the sake of their fathers. 
It was doubtless as my representative that you 
gave him one of your loved white roses !” 

“How did you know that, uncle?” the 


girl stammered. She sincerely wished that 
voices were always under the absolute control 
of their owners. Hers had been growing 
rebellious during the last few moments, showing 
more emotion than she wished to exhibit to 
the Colonel’s only too ready perception. 

“‘T, too, wished to see the last of my son, and 
as Reginald rode forth I saw that he received a 
token of—what was it a token of, Katherine ? 
Tell me!” His tone had changed from one 
expressive of a gentle irony to the deep note 
of an interest as keen as it was possible for any 
to feel who was not the principal in the affair. 

The girl did not reply. She had turned her 
head away. The Colonel could only see the 
shapely line of her head and shoulders, and one 
coral ear half hidden by the auburn tresses 
under which it lurked. 

“‘ Katherine, you know that I love you as a 
daughter, and that anything you tell me is a 
confidence.. I would not breathe it to a living 
soul. Cannot you tell me anything—anything 
I should like to hear?” 

Katherine now turned from the landscape 
and looked into the troubled eyes of her com- 
panion. 

“Do not hurry me, sir,” she cried, “ or 
think me cold if I answer not directly as you 
wish. Indeed, I would do anything in the 
world to please you, but this thing is my very 
life, and I must know my own heart before I 
say words which can never be recalled or taken 
back.” 

An intense relief came into Colonel Harbin’s 
face as he took Katherine’s hand and pressed 
it. 

At this moment a hind of the famous red 
deer stock of Exmoor came to the edge of the 
upland above them, and looked down upon the 
pair with startled gaze, then it bounded away. 
Almost immediately afterwards they heard the 
tramp of horses quite close, as the sound of 
their approach had been deadened by the turf. 
The Colonel had been standing a little in front 
and so was the first to catch sight of the troop 
of riders who were approaching. As he did 
so a glance of apprehension appeared in his 
face. Why were these cavalry troopers coming 
towards Wintern ? Some mischief was im- 
pending, some evil in the wind ? 

“‘ Who are these riders ?”” Katherine asked, 
as a dozen or so troopers cantered down the 
slope towards them. In the midst was a 
civilian dressed elaborately, and with a flowing 
wig floating in the wind as the rapid motion 
caused the light breeze to have its full effect. 
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Afterwards this slope of Exmoor was always 
associated in the girl’s mind with her first view 
of a man whom she was to learn to know later 
in strange fashion. 

“These are dragoons of King James who are 
approaching, apparently accompanied by some 
civilian of rank. God help our poor misguided 
people, for I fear this company bodes no good 
to them or, indeed, to us all.” 

The words were hardly out of the Colonel’s 
mouth before the troopers pulled up at a short 
word of command, and the gentleman in wig 
and elaborate lace rode towards Sir Francis and 
Katherine Allardyce, alone. 

The stranger’s large and somewhat restless 
eyes had quickly taken in the pair. The 
identity of the Lord of the Manor of Wintern, 
of course, he knew at once, from his proximity 
to the Hall, and from the fact that he had lost 
his left arm. Katherine he had not heard of, 
and imagined her to be Colonel Harbin’s 
daughter and sister to Reginald, from whom 
he had parted only two days before. Her 
great beauty, asthe blood mantled to her face 
under Lord Jeffreys’ bold gaze, struck him so 
forcibly that he could not remove his glance 
when speaking to Sir Francis. 

The Lord Chief Justice was at this time a 
widower, and contemplating marriage for the 
second time. Ambitious of the highest things 
he was determined that his second wife should 
be of blood and connections superior to his own ; 
his debts from gambling made it highly desirable 
that her fortune should be equal to his emer- 
gency. It was then at this opportune moment 
that Jeffreys first saw Colonel Harbin’s ward. 
Even students of history may well conceive of 
the man something very different from his 
actual appearance and presentment, misled by 
the caricatures of his own age and the execra- 
tions of all after-time. George Jeffreys was at 
this time thirty-seven years of age. He had 
risen, by sheer force of character and an innate 
appreciation of the winning side, to be Baron 
of Wem, Privy Councillor, and Lord Chief 
Justice of England. Remarkably handsome, 
debauchery and the continual exhibition of 
every form of passion wrote their marks on a 
face which a terrible disease made prematurely 
old. At need he could assume the manners of 
a courtier, and had a voice of great sweetness 
and power which no one could conceive of who 
had heard him thundering diatribes at prisoners 
and counsel alike. Of the great men who have 
occupied the dignity and position of Lord 
Chief Justice of England, not to mention the 


still higher dignity to which he succeeded, few 
could lay claim to greater natural gifts than 
George Jeffreys, the son of an impoverished 
squire in Denbighshire. That the world has 
overlooked or forgotten these facts is due to 
Jeffreys’ own insistence on the obverse side of 
the picture, the lowness of his tastes, the dissi- 
pation of his life, the flagrant injustice of his 
conduct on the bench, and above all the crown- 
ing cruelty of the Bloody Assize. As yet 
Jeffreys was known only as a man who had 
enjoyed the utmost personal confidence first 
of Charles II., then of James, as one upon 
whom the highest honours open to his pro- 
fession had been showered. 

As he rode down the slope above Wintern 
Manor to make himself personally known to 
Sir Francis Harbin, any house in England 
might be proud to throw open its gates for his 
reception. Before a year had passed Lord 
Jeffreys’ own father spurned him from the 
door of the house in which he had been born. 

The Judiciary bowed to his horse’s mane in 
acknowledgment of Colonel Harbin’s courteous 
salute, raising his plumed hat and giving it a 
sweep through the air with another marked 
inclination towards the lady. 

“T think I am right in my conviction that 
I am addressing Sir Francis Harbin, Lord of 
the Manor of Wintern, whose loyalty and 
devotion, as well as the loss he has sustained, 
are so well known to the King’s Majesty ?” 

“Yes, sir! you are right in your conjecture. 
I am Francis Harbin, at one time Colonel in 
Prince Rupert’s own regiment of cavalry, and 
aide-de-camp to His Highness. I regret that 
I have not the pleasure of reciprocating the 
recognition.” 

“‘T am here in a measure incognito, sent by 
His Majesty and by his principal Secretary of 
State to make informal but accurate inquest 
of the condition of affairs obtaining in this 
portion of King James’s realm, as regards the 
feelings and intentions of both gentry and 
common folk towards the unwarrantable and 
highly reprehensible and ungrateful pretensions 
of James, Duke of Monmouth.” Jeffreys said 
all this in a recitative tone, as if quoting, as in 
fact he did, from the commission authorising 
his expedition. ‘‘ Although incognito to the 
public I am authorised by His Majesty to make 
myself personally known to such people and on 
such occasions as may seem safe and advisable. 
The character you have so long maintained, 
Sir Francis, makes you one of these exceptions. 
Allow me to introduce myself as Lord Jefireys 
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of Wem, Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench.” There was a certain dignity about 
the way in which these words were said, which 
Jefireys knew how to assume. He glanced as 
he spoke again at Katherine, from whom, as 
has been said, he had only removed his eyes 
when courtesy absolutely compelled. 

Sir Francis once more bowed profoundly, 
raising his plumed hat at the introduction and 
mention of the rank of the speaker. 

Lord Jeffreys went on after a minute. 
“JT had the pleasure, Sir Francis, of meeting 
your son two nights agone, on his way to 
London, and he commended me to your good 
offices on hearing that I was about to visit this 
district.” 

Here the Judiciary took out the two or three 
lines Reginald had written from a knapsack 
fastened to his saddle, and handed them to the 
Colonel. The latter replied with all the cordi- 
ality he could assume, albeit with deep reluct- 
ance and disturbance within, that he should be 
proud to offer to his Lordship all the accommo- 
dation the Manor afforded. 

“T will not trespass on your civility and 
hospitality for these troopers, who must find 
quarters in different inns and other houses near 
by,” Jeffreys said graciously, with a backward 
wave of his hand towards the dragoons, who 
had dismounted and stood in easy attitudes 
awaiting further commands. “I have already 
despatched Colonel Kirke and the larger body 
of men to Bridgwater to furnish me a report 
from that town and neighbourhood.” 

“Wintern is large enough to take in all 
your guard, my Lord, and they are less likely 
to attract attention, and peradventure stir up 
strife and act as firebrands to what may prove 
a great conflagration, at the Manor, than they 
would do in the village.” 

“Strife? Conflagration? By the Lord 
Harry !’’ exclaimed Jeffreys, his eyes kindling 
and the purple of anger mounting to his cheeks. 
“These rustics will be ill-advised if they 
advance to any such extremities. They will be 
as chaff before the wind, and the King’s anger 
will consume them as the fire does that same 
chaff when once it is kindled. Bid them 
beware, Sir Francis Harbin! Bid them beware 
while there is yet time, or my own hand may 
have to execute a terrible but just vengeance.” 

The Judiciary almost stood up in his stirrups 
while his passion swept him like a whirlwind. 
Katherine turned away her head, half in anger, 
half in cold disdain of a man so high in office 
who could show how little he was master of 


himself. Lord Jeffreys’ quick, observant eye 
took in the gesture and interpreted the meaning 
of it. Already an idea of what he meant to 
do was shaping itself in a mind singularly 
tenacious when once it had laid hold of a 
definite purpose. He apologised at once. 

“‘T have been highly honoured by the King, 
and gratitude as well as loyalty render me 
specially sensitive to anything savouring of 
disloyalty, still more of rebellion. I crave 
your pardon, sir, and that of your daughter, for 
the strength of the words I have just made use 
of.” The acquaintances of the Chief Justice 
could hardly have recognised him in this sub- 
missive mood, but with an effort he managed 
to make his amends graciously. 

“We yield to no one, my Lord, in reverence 
for His Majesty’s person and office, and our 
best efforts have been directed, and will always 
be so directed, towards allaying any of the oppo- 
site feelings betrayed by our poorer neighbours.” 

“T am quite sure of that, Sir Francis,” the 
Chief Justice replied. 

“I was about to introduce this young lady 
and at the same time to correct an error into 
which I perceive that you have fallen. May I 
introduce to your Lordship Miss Katherine 
Allardyce, my ward, heiress of the late Geoffrey 
Allardyce, Esquire, of Ovinglea Manor, War- 
wickshire, and Bessington, Wiltshire.” 

Lord Jeffreys’ eyes twinkled as Sir Francis 
set forth the name and possessions of the 
beautiful girl, who bowed coldly in response to 
the introduction. The Allardyce estates were 
too well known for their fame not to have 
reached the ears of one who utilised his high 
position as a means of extorting wealth from 
those who possessed it. Jeffreys could hardly 
restrain the outward evidence of his intense 
satisfaction. 

Already he saw himself master of this lovely 
girl, and of all she possessed. He turned round 
and gave some directions to the troopers as to 
following a certain distance behind, and as to 
their quarters and behaviour at Wintern. 
Jeffreys was particularly anxious that nothing 
should happen to disturb the harmony of his 
visit. The troopers were afraid of their lives 
before him, and for him to command was to 
ensure implicit obedience. 

The Lord Chief Justice rode at Katherine’s 
left hand on their homeward way. Without 
knowing quite why, the girl felt a strange 
coldness, a sense of impending trouble, about 
her heart. Lord Jeffreys, on the other hand, 
was in the best of spirits. 
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CHAPTER YV., 


AT ‘‘ THE THREE CROWNS.” 


coach on the right- 
hand side had been 
tampered with, sir, a 
nut removed. It was 
bound to come off the 
first steep ground or 
uneven road they came 
to,’ Colbert took the 
first opportunity of whispering to his master, 
when the latter came out to look at the horses 
after parting with Lady Aline. 

Colbert thought he was announcing a great 
discovery, but as a fact Lieutenant Harbin had 
guessed it from the first. 

“ Keep a still tongue in your head and your 
eyes open. Overturning the coach was all part 
of a deliberate plan to rob the young lady now 
in the inn. She has been wearing, openly, 
some most valuable jewels. This rascally 
landlord is in it and probably two or three men 
who are stopping in the house. We are to be 
placed at a safe distance in an out-building. I 
have no doubt that some effort will be made to 
keep us from appearing on the scene.” 

Hardly had Lieutenant Harbin imparted 
this information to his body-servant before 
they saw Host Dicey coming up. He carried 
a stable lanthorn in his right hand, and a 
heavy bunch of keys in his left. 

Reginald and Colbert were standing in the 
open yard, which was paved with cobblestones, 
opposite the stables. 

‘I have come to show you your quarters, 
your worship; I must apologise again that 
I can offer you no better. At the same time 
my wife and I have made them as comfortable 
as we can.” 

“‘ No doubt we shall be able to pass the night 
quite well enough. Lead on, Mr. Landlord, 
as you know the way, and we will follow.” 

Dicey did as he was bid. Reginald felt his 
conjectures strengthened to certainty as they 
went on. Lady Aline’s bedroom window 
looked out on the stable yard, as he had taken 
care to ascertain. The landlord led them out 
of the yard, past the front entrance of “ The 
Three Crowns,” to a similar open space on 
the further side. This again was flanked by 
a building of two stories. An oil lamp had 
been lighted and was hanging from a nail in 
the centre of a doorway. The latter was of 
stone, with a groined roof and carved supports 





on either hand. It was evidently of greater 
antiquity than the inn itself. 

“This is an interesting old doorway,” 
Reginald remarked, taking in every detail of 
the building, as he did not know what might 
be of use later. 

“Yes, I suppose so,’’ Host Dicey answered 
carelessly, and prepared to hurry on. 

“T am a bit of an antiquarian,” Reginald 
went on quietly. As he stopped, the landlord, 
who already had a foot on some stone steps 
opposite the entrance, leading to the upper 
floor, had perforce to halt too. 

“ This is no part of an inn—it looks more like 
a monastic building of some kind.” 

‘*T believe it was part of a monastery of the 
Carthusians, at least so I heard when I first 
came here ten years agone, but I don’t take 
stock of such things and have almost forgotten.” 

‘‘ What is there down below here? Please 
bring your lanthorn, Mr. Landlord, I like to 
see all there is to be seen.” 

With an ill grace Dicey obeyed. He was in 
a hurry to get them to their quarters, yet did 
not want to rouse any suspicion. 

The Lieutenant took the lanthorn from Dicey, 
and threw open the heavy oak door to the left 
hand. Passing through, he saw that there were 
the remains of arched cloisters which no doubt 
at one time had been open to the sky, but at 
some period more recent they had been bricked 
in. Right opposite the solitary window, 
which had been put in when the brickwork was 
added, was another old doorway with a cross 
of large nails in the centre of it. Reginald 
lifted the lanthorn and surveyed it carefully, 
while Colbert peeped over his shoulder, and 
the landlord shifted from one foot to the other, 
and cursed beneath his breath at the delay. 
A few minutes before, eleven o’clock had struck 
from some big timekeeper within ‘“‘ The Three 
Crowns.” 

Suddenly Reginald swung round and turned 
the lanthorn full on Dicey’s face, to the latter’s 
intense surprise and no little alarm, born of an 
evil conscience. 

“You must be a man of good life and of 
a tranquil soul,” the Lieutenant remarked, 
while a grim smile played about his mouth. 

“‘T don’t understand,” Dicey replied with a 
fugitive glance at Reginald, instantly removed, 
from his ill-set eyes. 

“Or else,” the Lieutenant went on, “ you 
and madame are extra good sleepers.” 

“I do not understand you, sir,” the host 
repeated, not knowing what else to say. 
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** Are you not aware what that doorway was 
for? What lies beyond it ?” 

“No, your worship; I am not aware that 
I ever particularly noticed it before.” 

“TI can tell you. It leads to no room above 
or to the outer air on the other side. There are 
steps beyond it descending to the vaults be- 
neath. In those vaults dead men rest, and 
sometimes, no doubt——”’ Reginald stopped and 
once more casting the full light of the lanthorn 
on Dicey he surveyed him carefully. 

The landiord was ashen pale, and his teeth 
chattered. Once more the Lieutenant could 
hardly keep his countenance, which was inten- 
tionally set, or refrain from laughing. Colbert 
did not rub his leathern surtout on this occasion. 
On the contrary, he had begun to edge towards 
the door with its cheerful light. For, in 
frightening Dicey, Lieutenant Harbin had 
awoke his servant’s fears likewise. 

“Sometimes, no doubt,” he went on after a 
pause, “they walk, they look on the living with 
ghostly eyes. It is well for you, landlord, that 
you sleep so soundly. If ill deeds were done at 
night, for instance, they would be there to look 
on. You are so near to these dead men, you 
see, Mr. Landlord, they cannot help knowing 
what you do.” 

The Lieutenant’s words had an even greater 
effect than he had intended, for after shaking 
from side to side Dicey suddenly collapsed in 
a dead faint on to the floor.” 

Colbert, who was near the entrance, sprang 
to his assistance, but the Lieutenant waved 
him back. “Stop a minute,” he said, “he 
has only fainted from fear. It is the result of a 
bad conscience and a sluggish liver combined. 
Come, we will see what he has arranged for us 
before we give him a dash of cold water, and 
bring him to his senses again. Follow me.” 

So saying Reginald ran through the doorway 
and mounted the stairs. At the top was a 
long building with another very stout old 
doorway. Doubtless it had once been the 
refectory of the monastery. A rapid survey 
showed them their beds at the further end, 
remote from the entrance. Reginald did not 
waste time over them, but at once turned his 
attention to the door. The landlord had the 
keys in his hand, which he would doubtless 
hand over to the Lieutenant. But as Reginald 
had anticipated, on the outside of the door was 
a heavy iron bar, now hanging straight down, 
which, in the comparative darkness, anyone 
would fail to notice unless it was specially 
looked for. Corresponding with the bar was 


a staple on the other side. It would take a 
colossal strength to get out of that door when 
once the holding rod was inserted. For what 
purpose this outside fastening was originally 
designed was a matter of conjecture. That it 
would be used to bar them in later on Reginald 
regarded as much a certainty as his own 
existence. The bar, of course, would be useless 
for the purpose it was intended to serve if the 
iron staple had not been there, for the door 
opened outwards. Reginald indicated this 
catch. “Either we stay outside or this must 
be so treated that a push will displace it.” 

Colbert looked at the staple with considerable 
attention. It was dependent on and fastened 
by two very big nails. ‘It is easy enough,” 
he said. “I have a stout file and can make 
the iron so tain that a blow from my shoulder 
will send the catch flying. I may have to make 
some mark on the door, but I will try and dust 
it over with a little moist clay. The difficulty 
will be, Lieutenant, to have the coast clear 
during the time I am doing it.” 

“Set about it at once, I will keep inquisitive 
people away in the meantime. The landlord 
will not set foot again in this building so long as 
he lives. Of that I am quite sure.” 

Colbert had been too much impressed himself 
to laugh at the fears of anyone else. Even now, 
as the Lieutenant’s footsteps rang out as he ran 
down the steps, he looked at the dark corners 
with apprehension. Reginald had taken the 
lanthorn with him. All the light there was came 
from the hanging lamp in the doorway below. 

The landlord was just rousing himself when 
Harbin entered the downstairs room. 

The Lieutenant, finding that Dicey could 
barely stand alone, gave him the support of his 
arm back again to the inn door. 

Mistress Dicey was standing on the threshold. 
She gave a little start of surprise when Harbin ap- 
peared with her husband out of the comparative 
darkness of the road. She glanced inquiringly at 
the landlord and noticed his extreme pallor. 

“Your husband is not very well, Madam,” 
the Lieutenant remarked. As he spoke he 
noticed that the door at the end of the passage 
stood partially open. As the gleam of a big 
fire came through the doorway he guessed that 
this must be the kitchen. No other room was 
likely to have a fire in June. With a distinct 
purpose Reginald went on with what he was 
saying in louder tones. “I am afraid, Madam, 
our host has seen a ghost. I took him quite 
by chance into the room under which you have 
arranged that I and my servant are to sleep.” 
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The Lieutenant’s clear tones rang through the 
passage. Before he had finished three heads 
appeared in the doorway. The firelight, com- 
bined with the oil lamp pendant in the passage, 
showed up the faces with sufficient distinctness. 
The Lieutenant took stock of them and felt he 
would know them again. Each man had a 
long moustache and a short pointed beard, and 
wore his own hair somewhat long. Probably 
soldiers, Reginald reflected, thrown out of 
employment, too lazy and dissolute to work, 
ready to hire themselves out for any crime 
which an employer might make it worth while 
to risk the gallows to do. 

“Ghosts!”  shrieked Mistress Dicey. 
“Lord! whoever heard tell of such things! 
Speak man,”’ she cried to her husband. ‘“ What 
hast thou seen ? Hast been drinking while my 
back was turned ?”” She threatened him with 
her fist. 

Reginald still held the lanthorn in his right 
hand, and raising it he turned it now on this 
virago as before he had directed its light full 
on the face of her husband. 

“ Have you ever seen the door with the cross 
of nails let into it ?”” he asked impressively. 

“Door? What door? Cross of nails? 
Whoever heard tell of such a thing at ‘The 

hree Crowns’ of Epsom ?” 

The men had come right out into the passage 
and were standing so that they could hear all 
that was said quite easily. 

Curiosity had overcome whatever instinct 
of caution they possessed. Three stalwart 
knaves they were as the Lieutenant, without 
appearing to do so, measured them out of the 
corners of his eyes. 

“T thought so,” the Lieutenant remarked 
quietly. ‘“‘ You have never seen it. You do 
not often go, perhaps you have never been, 
into the old cloisters under the great barn. 
There is a door there in the centre with a cross 
of nails upon it. Dead men sleep down below. 
No doubt they come out sometimes of nights 
and look at you in your beds.” 

“Dead men!” Mistress Dicey cried, raising 
her voice to keep up her failing courage. 
“What stuff and nonsense is this? Lord, 
man!’ she cried, brushing past Harbin and 
seizing her husband by the arm, “ why cannot 
you speak ? ” 

“He cannot because he saw something,” the 
Lieutenant said in a deep tone. 

“Did you see it, too, or only this fool ?” 
Mistress Dicey demanded, shaking the landlord 
again. 


“Some things only appear to those who 
have an evil conscience, who have done some 
deed of darkness, or are meditating doing such 
a thing. Go there and see for yourself, Madam, 
if you have nothing you are afraid dead men 
should look into.” 

“‘T have something else to do,’’ the landlady 
muttered angrily. ‘It is time we were all abed.” 

“Well, then, I will wish you a good-night. 
I am not afraid to sleep over the dead men, for 
my conscience is quiet.” 

“Is that you, sir?” Colbert’s voice inquired, 
when his master opened the door of the barn. 
Reginald was amused to notice the evident tone 
of relief in which the words were said. His 
servant had not altogether enjoyed that time 
of waiting and loneliness while his master took 
back the landlord. 

“Yes ; have you done what was necessary ?” 

“ Everything, sir. A touch will thrust the 
door back when we want to go out.” 

“That will do. Now see to the priming of 
the pistols. I have frightened the landlord, 
and perhaps his wife a little, but there are 
three old soldiers within there who will want 
something more substantial than ghosts, before 
they give up the idea of relieving the Lady 
Aline of her jewels.” 

Colbert did as he was bid. Then they both 
stretched themselves on their beds and waited. 
It seemed an age, and as yet nothing happened. 

Just as Reginald had made up his mind to get 
up and reconnoitre they both heard a stealthy 
step on the stairs. ‘‘ Snore,” whispered Reginald 
to Colbert, and the latter did as he was bid. 
The Lieutenant was well aware of his servant’s 
capacity in that direction, having suffered 
from it on more than one occasion. He now 
turned the gift to account. Under cover of the 
snoring Reginald crept to the door, and he 
heard the click of the bar as it was fitted into 
its iron socket. Then there was dead silence. 
Whoever was on the outside of the door was 
listening. Colbert snored on. There was a 
faint laugh, a woman’s laugh. Mistress Dicey 
was of a different material from that of which 
her husband was composed. She had braved 
the ghosts, and was now enjoying her own 
humour in trapping the Lieutenant and his 
man. Reginald smiled, too, although not so 
audibly. He felt tempted to try and see 
whether a deep groan close to her would frighten 
the good woman, but decided to let her go 
without ascertaining by experiment. 

Stealthily she shuffled down the steps. As 
soon as he could hear her no longer Reginald 
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went over to Colbert. ‘“‘ Now,” hesaid. ‘‘ They 
will lose no time, and we must lose none either.” 

Each took a pistol in one hand and had their 
swords loose in their scabbards, so that a touch 
would set them free. In addition, Colbert had 
a naked Moorish dagger at his waist-belt. 
The Lieutenant unlocked the heavy door. 
Colbert put his shoulder against it with a heavy 
jerk. There was a clatter as the iron stanchion 
fell to the ground and the door flew open. 

They ran rapidly down the steps and out 
into the open air. Reginald carried the lan- 
thorn in his left hand, the pistol being in his 
right, but he had wrapped his cloak round it 
so as to cover the light. Not a sound could 
be heard. Mistress Dicey had had more than 
five minutes’ start. As quietly as possible the 
two men ran to the front of “‘ The Three Crowns.” 
The hall door was shut and the inn was in dark- 
ness. They passed it rapidly and came round 
to the front entrance of the stable yard. 

Just inside, the Lieutenant paused for a 
few moments while he recovered his breath. 
In the angle made by the inn itself and 
the wall of the courtyard the darkness was 
more profound than anywhere else. Reginald 
drew Colbert into it. There they waited 
and listened. From the first there had been 
sounds of steps on the cobblestones of the 
yard, but not sufficiently distinct to indicate 
from what part they came. Now the tread 
came nearer. Someone allowed the faint 
gleam from a partially obscured lanthorn 
to flicker for a minute, and then closed the 
aperture. It sufficed to show the Lieutenant 
and Colbert what was happening. Two men 
were bringing up a ladder between them; the 
third carried the light. A few yards further 
back Reginald fancied that he saw the flutter 
of a woman’s dress, but of this he was not 
certain. The three men were the soldiers he 
had seen in the passage. Dicey was not with 
them. Evidently his nerves had not recovered 
sufficiently for him to take part in the midnight 
robbery contemplated. The ghosts Reginald 
had conjured up had settled the most cowardly 
of their four opponents. Colbert made a 
movement as if to go forward. His great fault 
was impatience, especially when a fight was 
imminent. The Lieutenant put out a hand to 
stop him. Their eyes were becoming accus- 
tomed to the darkness, or else the latter was not 
so profound as it had been a few minutes earlier, 
They could now distinguish men like shadows. 
. The ladder was raised and the top rested 
against the wall of the inn just beneath Lady 
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Aline’s window. Reginald fancied he heard a 
slight corresponding movement in the room, 
immediately after the top rung of the ladder 
made a vibration, as it touched the stone sill 
of the window. It would seem that the thieves 
heard it too, for they stood quite still for what 
seemed along time. Reginald and Colbert were 
within a few paces of them and could have 
taken them unawares in a moment, but the 
former wished to wait, until they had taken the 
final step, which would indicate their intentions 
beyond doubt. In addition, he anticipated 
with some satisfaction what he proposed to do. 

When silence had reigned profoundly for 
quite five minutes there was a muttered con- 
versation. Then one of the men began to 
climb the ladder as quietly as possible. When 
he had mounted half way up to the sill a second 
followed. He had gone up half-a-dozen rungs 
when the window above was thrown open and 
a clear voice said: ‘‘If you come any nearer 
I warn you that I will fire.” 

“‘Now,” cried Reginald. ‘‘ Quick! down 
with the ladder.” So saying he sprang out 
and dealt the third man who had been standing 
at the foot a blow on the head with the butt 
end of his pistol which sent him reeling back- 
wards until he fell heavily against the stable 
door. Colbert in the meantime had seized the 
ladder and, exerting all his force, had sent it 
spinning, hurling the two men upon it into 
space. They cried out in alarm as they felt 
the ladder giving way under them. 

“Ts that Lieutenant Harbin ?” 
voice asked again. 

“Yes; Lady Aline. You had better go 
and reassure your father, while Colbert and 
I see to these men.” 

Sounds had been heard from Lord Fever- 
sham’s room. A head in a nightcap bobbed 
out as Reginald spoke. 

“Zounds ! what is all this about ? Cannot 
a man sleep quietly in his bed at an inn without 
being waked by a drunken brawler beneath 
his window ?”’ 

“This is more than a drunken brawl, my 
lord. I discovered an attempt being made to 
reach Lady Aline’s room with a ladder on the 
part of three men who, doubtless, meant to 
rob her ladyship, and I have frustrated that 
intention. With your lordship’s permission I 
will now go and see whether they are seriously 
hurt and detain them for further examination.” 

Just as the Lieutenant spoke there came the 
sound of horses’ feet on the stones of the yard. 
Both Reginald and Colbert saw three riders 
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who came out of the darkness from the further 
side of the stables. One of the men swayed 
from side to side on his saddle as if badly hurt, 
the other two sat upright. They were un- 
doubtedly the three soldiers and must have had 
their horses ready saddled for a bolt, as soon 
as their errand was accomplished. At this 
moment the lanthorn at Reginald’s feet was 
overturned, and under cover of the darkness 
the riders galloped through the gate. 

“They have escaped,” Lady Aline cried 
from above, as the galloping feet sounded on 
the road outside the inn. 

Reginald turned on Mistress Dicey. He had 
no doubt she had overturned the lanthorn. 
‘Why did you do that ?”’ he asked. ‘‘ You and 
your husband were in league with those men.” 

“My husband and I in league with them!” 
she cried. ‘‘ Why, we are honest folks and 
frightened out of our lives. If I upset the 
light it was to get out of their way. I did 
not want to be knocked down, like this gentle- 
man here.’’ She indicated Colbert, who was 
rubbing himself disconsolately where he had 
been bruised by a fall in trying to stop the 
men. The excuse was plausible enough. 

Reginald went round to the front entrance 
of “The Three Crowns.” In the hall he met 
Lady Aline. She was looking somewhat white, 
but very beautiful and dignified. She held out 
both her hands to him, and he could not help 
taking them in his, laying down the pistol he 
had been holding on a table to do so. 

“You have saved me,” she cried, ‘‘ from 
those terrible men ; if you had not warned me 
I should have awakened to find them in my 
room. Whata terrible thought!’ She looked 
into his eyes. ‘‘ I-can never forget what I owe 
to you—never.”’ 

Reginald stooped and kissed Lady Aline’s 
hand in the entrance hall of ‘‘The Three 
Crowns.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


LORD JEFFREYS MAKES A PROPOSAL. 


jEN days had gone by since 
' Reginald Harbin rode 
out from the gates at 
Wintern to push his 
fortunes in London. 
Katherine Allardyce 
stood thinking of him 
on the terrace of the 
Manor beneath the white 
Tosebush, where they had stood together 





only so short a time before. To the girl 
it seemed like months. So much had hap- 
pened in a place where nothing of import- 
ance had ever happened before as long as 
Katherine could remember. These happenings 
were all summed up in one word, one name— 
Jeffreys. His was an inexhaustible energy. 
He had a very bloodhound instinct for scenting 
out all he wanted to know, and for following up 
a trail. Jeffreys already knew the district as 
well as the girl did who had lived in it nearly all 
her life, and she was well aware that he had 
lists compiled of gentle and simple, with pretty 
accurate descriptions of their political views 
and sympathies. That it portended dire evil 
to her friends of all classes Katherine read 
clearly in the nature of their guest. 

Yet the girl did not dislike Lord Jeffreys ; 
far from it. To state this fact seems bold in 
face of the events of the next months, after 
that June of 1685, but these things had not 
happened then. The execrations of history 
had not been earned when Jeffreys was the 
unbidden guest of Sir Francis Harbin at 
Wintern Manor, and the bold aspirant for the 
hand of the great heiress who was the ward of 
the loyalist soldier. 

Lord Jeffreys was not a man to conceal his 
intentions in a matter of this kind. He had 
never failed in anything upon which he had 
set his heart, and he did not contemplate failure 
in this case. That Reginald Harbin stood 
partially in his way he had guessed from the 
outset, but the Lieutenant was a boy with his 
spurs to win! Was it likely that he could 
compare with the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
high in the King’s favour? The thing was 
preposterous. 

Katherine dreaded Lord Jeffreys. She 
dreaded his mission, and what she felt would 
come of it, if the seething discontent of the 
country was merged in actual rebellion. Yet 
at the same time she was attracted by him. 
He could talk brilliantly on almost every 
subject. His undoubted talents appeared in 
his intellectual grasp while in Katherine’s 
presence, and in the company of Sir Francis 
Harbin he made full use of his acquaintance 
with the first in the land. Jeffreys palmed 
off second-hand experiences as if they were 
his own, and carefully covered over the 
fact that he himself when in London was 
far more at home in the lowest company 
than in the highest, at ‘‘The Golden Keys ” at 
East Chepe than in the King’s palaces at 
Whitehall or Hampton. 
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Jeffreys himself had distinctly altered and 
improved since he came to Wintern Manor. 
He had cast off much of the coarse trucu- 
lence which had characterised him during 
the earlier days of his tour of inquisition. 
He was no longer the bullying, blustering 
judge at Old Bailey and the Chester Assize. 
Even the very troopers who acted as his escort 
remarked the difference. Whether they liked 
it or not is another matter, for Jeffreys, the 
swearer and deep drinker, was boon companion 
even to the lowest when the convivial fit was 
upon him, and there were no appearances to 
keep up. Whether this change might have be- 
come permanent under different circumstances, 
had the Chief Justice succeeded in winning 
Katherine Allardyce as his wife, and so been 
thrown constantly under her gentle and refining 
influence, can never be known. Probably not. 
As it was, however, the girl saw the best side 
of a man who had capacity for greatness, side 
by side with qualities of quite other kinds 
which perpetually dragged him down, and in 
the end brought him to a dishonoured and 
premature grave, a man bankrupt of life and 
honour. 

Lord Jeffreys was in Katherine’s thoughts, 
which had strayed to him from wishing Reginald 
were there to help her, when he suddenly stepped 
out of one of the windows opening on to the 
terrace. 

“IT thought you had gone on one of your 
long expeditions,” she said, speaking her real 
thoughts. 

“No! Ihave not gone, it was not necessary. 
I have earned some rest after these days of 
labour.” 

“Yes, you have done a great deal, my lord ; 
more than is good for our peace of mind, I fear 
me.” 

Lord Jeffreys had come closer to her. Kath- 
erine looked down before the glow in his eyes, 
but there was something compelling about his 
glance which made her lift her own again. 

“I have done a great deal, and I know a 
great deal—more than you do or anyone else 
for that matter, except, perhaps, one or two 
organisers for the traitor like that Lawyer 
Startin and that preacher fellow, Robert 
Ferguson. But a great deal will depend upon 
the presentment of the case I have mastered, 
whether the King’s Majesty is moved to just 
anger at the ingratitude and villainy of these 
conspirators, or whether he views it as a mis- 
take to be chastised, indeed, first, and pardoned 
after.” 
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“You will do your best, I am sure, my lord, 
while adhering to the truth, to give as good an 
appearance as possible. You will remember 
that these men have been misled by others for 
their own selfish ends.” 

Lord Jeffreys looked at Katherine with a 
curious, half-quizzical smile. As she noted the 
look a feeling came over her that she could 
understand something of what a bird feels 
when drawn to fall into a snake’s mouth, 
according to the stories she had heard from 
Nurse Janet in her childhood. She was the 
bird, and the Lord Chief Justice was minded 
to play the part of the snake. 

“I have no occasion to love these people,” 
Jeffreys went on after a pause, during which 
he seemed to be making up his mind how to put 
what he had to say. ‘“‘ Assuredly they have 
the bad taste not to love me, although they do 
not quite know who I am or what power I 
have.” 

“Still, you will do your best, my lord,” 
Katherine persisted, nervously twisting and 
untwisting her fingers. 

“Why should I? I do not set up for a pure 
philanthropist, even if I mean well now, while 
in your presence. I may forget when absent 
from you, and merely say what is true, that 
these people would like to see the King in the 
same position his late father occupied on the 
balcony at Whitehall, and another James of 
less exalted birth, shall we say, wearing the 
crown in his stead.” 

“Oh, no! they are not nearly so far gone 
as that. None of them would lift a finger 
to hurt His Majesty, of that I am quite 
certain.” 

Jeffreys heid up the first finger of his right 
hand with a warning gesture. 

“Do not be too certain, Madame,” he said. 
“Lawyer Startin spoke on that very topic in 
the big barn at Elders Common only the night 
before last to a packed company of men, and 
there was not one there present to say him 
nay. : On the contrary, the cheers were deep, 
if not loud.” 

“ How got you this intelligence, my lord ?” 
Katherine inquired with white lips. ‘‘ It must 
have been some traitor who told you; how 
know you he spoke the truth ?” 

“* At the mouth of two or three witnesses,’ 
the good book tells us, ‘the truth is estab- 
lished.’ I have heard it from more than two 
or three. Yes, they are double traitors, first 
to the King, then to the other traitors whom 
they were sworn to keep faith with; but their 
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witness is true, nevertheless, and may be of 
great use by-and-by.” 

“You speak as if you were pleased, my 
lord,’ Katherine suggested coldly. 

‘‘T was sent on an errand; that errand is 
accomplished. Am I to be blamed that I am 
satisfied ? What are these Somerset trades- 
men, and farmers, and yokels tome? Nothing, 
and less than nothing.” 

He looked at her. He was the snake once 
more, and she the bird. 

“They are everything to me,” she cried. 
“TI have lived among them all my life. They 
are misled, but truehearted. I do not care 
for this man Startin or for the leaders—they 
are acting with their eyes open—but I do care 
for the fishermen of the beach and the shep- 
herds of the Moor. What do they know of 
Kings or statecraft, of the ambitions of one 
James or the designs of another ?” 

“Exactly, then why do they meddle with 
such things ? It is a dangerous game to play 
with your eyes open, and a condemnably bad 
one with your eyes shut. It is a narrow road 
with the whipping block and the gallows at 
the further end, as many of these fishermen 
and shepherds ”—he was quoting Katherine’s 
words—“‘ will doubtless find out to their cost, 
unless—unless ” The snake was upper- 
most. 

“Unless what, my lord?” 
quired with wide open eyes. 

“You might do a good deal,” he said, in 
quiet tones which were yet penetrating, “if 
you always had the ear, say, of the Lord Chief 
Justice—as you have now, only with more 
authority.” 

“I do not understand you, my lord,” 
Katherine replied, but her teeth chattered. 
She understood perfectly, and she felt that the 
Judiciary was trying to get her into a corner. 

“T intend to make myself plain, Madame. 
It was for this purpose I did not go for an ex- 
pedition this morning. If you were my wife, 
the wife of the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
your power would be unlimited.” 

“ How if I hold not the condition ?”” Kath- 
erine inquired with a hauteur she had not yet 
assumed. As she spoke she drew back a 
little, as if the idea of contact with him was 
physically repugnant to her. 

Lord Jeffreys’ face flushed. He had natur- 
ally a high colour; when angry this deepened to 
a brick red. 

“Does not the proposal I have formally 
made to you do you honour, Madame? I am 
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a man of parts, not a boy, but a man in the 
prime of life. I have pitted my brain and will 
against the brains and wills of my peers, and 
won. I have had a wife who was nothing to 
me. She is dead. I am free. You can do 
much for me, I grant you ; you can help me to 
keep a great house—worthily.” 

His colour had died down again. He had 
commenced to scold, he ended by pleading. 
This latter was a new réle to Jeffreys, who had 
ever played the hectoring part to perfection. 

“You do me great honour, my lord, I admit 
and feel it. But it is impossible. To marry 
I must first love. I must wed with the heart 
beyond everything else.” 

“Love! Who shall say what it is or where 
it is? It is as often as not a counterfeit. 
The heart is its own coiner, and often enough 
does not know which is true metal and which 
is false.” 

Katherine started and looked at the Judiciary 
with a swift, inquiring glance. He was putting 
into words just what she had thought herself 
an hour agone. It was true, but not with 
regard to himself, that she had not the tests 
to tell true love from false. 

“I know that I do not love you, my lord,” 
Katherine said firmly, waiving on one side the 
general question. “I have liked you as a 
guest, although I like not your errand, but I 
could never be your wife.” 

“You have only seen me as a plain gentle- 
man,” Jeffreys remarked. ‘“ You cannot realise 
what Iam or whatIcando. You should come 
to London and see me presiding over other 
judges on the King’s Bench. See how they 
hang on my words as messages of life or death. 
Ah! Madame, then, and then only, you could 
judge of the power you would wield as the 
influence over my life.’ 

“IT can quite realise all that you say, although 
I have not had the privilege of seeing it. No 
one can be in your company, my lord, without 
realising that you are a born leader of men, but 
such feelings are not those of which love is 
necessarily made. I do not speak for others. 
There may be women who are dazzled into 
marriage by a man’s position, only it seems to 
me if that is the only inducement they would 
live to bitterly regret the step they had taken. 
At any rate, of such a mould am not I. My 
answer, though respectful, is final, my lord, on 
this head.” 

“Some may suffer for your decision, 
Madame,” Jeffreys snapped. ‘“‘ Yet do not con- 
sider our interview on this subject is ended.” 
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He turned away with a half bow and marched 
down the terrace with a strong, firm step. 

Katherine was not a little disturbed by this 
conversation. Lord Jeffreys had distinctly im- 
plied that the fate of her neighbours would be 
largely affected by her own attitude towards 
himself. It was repugnant to her whole nature 
to think of marrying a man she did not love. 
It could not be entertained in imagination for 
a single instant. On the other hand it was a 
terrible thing for her to think that she was 
exasperating one who might hold the lives of 
the whole neighbourhood in the hollow of his 
hand. Something of the ferocity which was 
latent in Jeffreys was suspected by Katherine. 
She feared, not for herself, but for the people 
whom she had learned to love from the simple 
fact that she had done so much for them ever 
since she could remember. 

To Katherine in anxiety or worry of any 
kind physical exertion was a necessity as an 
antidote. She was doubtful now whether to 
have her mare Sultana out and ride over the 
Moor, or get into her half-fishing, half-pleasure 
boat, and have a pull on Severn Sea. In the 
end she decided on the former, and went round 
to the stables to order out the bay mare, which 
loved her and knew every note of her voice. 
One of the grooms generally followed her on 
horseback when she rode over the Moor, Sir 
Francis Harbin not considering it safe for the 
girl to go alone among such solitudes. 

In a quarter of an hour the mare and the 
horse were saddled. Katherine led the way 
across the Moor to the forest below Dunkery, 
and then up to the very summit of the moun- 
tain. Far below was the village of Porlock, 
and beyond the blue waters of the Atlantic: 
Sultana tossed her head as the breeze, keen 
even in cloudless June, filled her nostrils. 
Katherine felt it was good to live. Not so 
long before this Reginald had ridden here 
by her side. To-day she wouid have given 
anything to have had him there now. She 
thought of him, strong, self-reliant, chivalrous, 
always the pink of courtesy. If she did not 
love him, she felt she could never love any- 
one else. 

After a while Katherine turned Sultana’s 
head towards Wintern. 

Sultana stretched herself out in a long sure- 
footed gallop, avoiding boulders, and taking 
the sides of the slopes with a certainty only a 
horse bred to the Moor can ever achieve. 
Katherine thoroughly enjoyed the gallop. Her 
hair loosened itself from its fastening and swept 


out behind her. Her face was flushed just 
sufficiently to give a glow of health and anima- 
tion to her features, which more often than not 
erred on the side of statuesque repose. The 
groom had lagged some distance behind, 
Sultana easily outpacing the horse the servant 
rode. 

Katherine came to a belt of firs through 
which a track ran, made partly by shepherds 
and turf cutters, partly by the red deer on 
their way to Wintern Stream to drink. It was 
only a mile or so from the Manor. Sultana 
showed that she heard something coming by 
the way she pricked her ears and arched her 
neck. Katherine slowed her down to a walk, 
wondering what it could be. She had passed 
that grass and lichen-turfed path thousands 
of times without meeting a soul. Sultana 
turned a corner, and Katherine saw a man 
standing with his back to her looking towards 
Wintern. He was dressed like an ordinary 
forester or game-beater, in leathern jerkin, and 
gaiters of the same material to his thighs, yet 
something in his pose and the grace of his 
bearing argued to the girl’s quick intelligence 
a higher class. He turned round and she was 
sure of it. Of a foreign type, with heavy 
curled moustache and clean-shaven chin, 
Katherine felt she had never seen any man’s 
face so perfectly handsome. His age was 
probably about twenty-five, from that to 
thirty. His first impulse had evidently been 
to slip between the boles of the trees and dis- 
appear. But as he looked at Katherine he 
seemed spellbound. Her rare type of beauty, 
so distinctively English, filled him with amaze- 
ment. It held him fast, and his caution melted 
away to the four winds. He could not tear 
himself away or disguise the admiration of his 
looks. It was almost rude, this absorbed gaze 
of the stranger, but it is a rudeness a beautiful 
woman may be counted upon to condone. 
Katherine had as little self-appreciation as any 
lovely woman can have, but she could not help 
smiling at her own obvious triumph. | Besides, 
he was very good-looking. 

The man was standing right on the edge of 
the small wood or spinney, himself partly 
hidden by the trees, the pathway being 
behind him. Katherine must needs ride close 
to him to pursue her way to the Manor. The 
only alternative was to ride back and make 
a detour. Why should she adopt the latter 
course ? She was not in the least afraid of the 
stranger. He was a foreigner, she felt sure; 
but Katherine was not endowed with those 
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insular prejudices which obtained a good deal 
in those days, and are not altogether unknown 
still. She therefore rode on quietly. 

“I make apology, Mamzelle,” he said. “TI 
did not know anyone would ride this way. 
Yet am I not sorry, since it has given me the 
pleasure of witnessing Mamzelle.” He spoke 
each syllable with a very decided accent and 
very slowly, as if mentally translating every 
word before saying it aloud. It had the effect 
of giving a curious emphasis, more than the 
speaker intended, to all he said. 

“There is nothing to apologise for, sir. 
The road is public to all. It belongs, as does 
all the country round, to my uncle, Sir Francis 
Harbin, of Wintern Manor. He would be the 
last person to object to the use of the paths 
through the woods or on the Moor.” 

“‘ Mamzelle is the niece of Sir Francis Harbin ! 
Ah! I have heard of him, a great gentleman 
of these parts, is it not so?” 

“Yes ; I suppose one would say so,” Kath- 
erine answered with a half smile. 

*‘Ah! alas! Mamzelle, he has one fault, 
I do understand.” The speaking eyes of the 
stranger, looking up into Katherine’s, robbed 
the sentence of any suggestion of rudeness the 
mere words might convey. 

“IT do not understand, sir, of what you are 
speaking.” 

The foreigner lowered his voice. “I am 
friend of the Duc, the Duc de Monmouth, what 
you call his bosom friend. My name is de 
Canot, the Vicomte de Canot I am styled in 
my country. Sir Francis does not take the— 
parti—what you call it, Mamzelle, I cannot 
express it in your English?” Katherine 
understood. 

“No, Sir Francis is loyal to King James. 
He lost his left arm in the service of His Majesty’s 
father.” 

‘Oh! he is a brave gentleman, and would be 
great help to our parti outside what you say ; 
you think he will not change ? There are others 
who are changing “a 

“No! Sir Francis will not change. 
he is now he will always be.” 

“But if my friend the Duc—is ’—the 
foreigner waved his hand comprehensively 
—‘ the King of England, what then ?” 

Katherine smiled, although somewhat sadly, 
at his eagerness. ‘He is not that yet, and 
I do not think he ever will be. When he is, 
Sir Francis will no doubt accept what he could 
not prevent, as he accepted the Protector, 
Oliver Cromwell.” 
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Just as Katherine spoke the words she saw 
a figure advancing towards them from the 
direction of Wintern. It was Lord Jeffreys, 
His head was slightly bent, and she did not 
think he had yet seen her and her -ompanion, 
With an adroit movement Katherine interposed 
her mare between Jeffreys and the Vicomte. 

“Get away into the trees, Monsieur, as 
quickly as you can. The greatest enemy of 
your cause is coming up the slope towards us.” 

Hardly had she uttered the words than de 
Canot disappeared with remarkable celerity 
into the undergrowth of bramble under the fir 
trees. When she could see him no longer she 
heard a whisper. 

“TI thank you, Mamzelle. We shall meet 
again. Until then I have the honour to kiss 
your hand.” 

Katherine, confused with the meeting, and 
the necessary advice she had given as to con- 
cealment, which was dead against her natural 
instinct of openness, guided Sultana down the 
path from the wood to the sloping valley 
beneath, through which ran the winding 
Wintern Stream. 

In the excitement of the present Katherine 
had almost forgotten the circumstances under 
which she and Lord Jeffreys had parted. She 
remembered them now as his eyes fixed them- 
selves on her face when the Judiciary lifted 
his head. 

There was a very peculiar expression in those 
eyes which the girl failed to interpret. 

As he was right in the narrow pathway 
Katherine pulled up. The mare was in an 
uncomfortable position on the slope and was 
also anxious to get back to the stables, now so 
close. She began to paw the ground restlessly. 
Jeffreys laid his hand upon Sultana’s bridle, 
a liberty the latter resented from a stranger. 
The mare plunged, and if Katherine had not 
been a consummate rider she would have been 
thrown off. With an effort she quieted the 
animal. 

“Your mare does not appear to like me any 
better than her mistress,” Jeffreys said, with 
obvious bitterness in his voice. 

“It is not that. She can never bear even 
a favourite groom’s hand on her bridle.” 

“And I am not even that—her ‘ favourite 
groom ?’” he remarked with sarcastic in- 
tonation. 

“No, my lord, not that, but something 
much more than that, the greatest thing in the 
world next to His Majesty himself—the dis- 


~ penser of the King’s justice.” 
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Lord Jeffreys’ face showed that the shot 
had told. Katherine was carrying the war 
into his own country. 

“Justice!” he said. “ ’Tis a queer jade 
with many faces, not always to be recognised 
by those who look for her.” 

‘The more honour to him who can find 
truth even under a mask and discover the lie 
under a plausible face.” 

“Gramercy ! Madam, for that word truth 
under a mask. Who was the loiterer I saw 
with you a minute ago ?” 

“Some stranger who had lost his way,” 
Katherine answered with all the carelessness 
she could assume, but she felt her breath 
coming and going. So Jeffreys’ all-penetrating 
eye had seen though he appeared to look down. 

“Then, Madam, I am to understand that 
you have never seen him before ? ” 

“Never, until a minute ago. That is 
certain, my lord, on my honour as a gentle- 
woman.” 

“Tt is as well, Madam. Give him and all 
who think with him a wide berth. If the King 
strikes he strikes quickly, and he is no respecter 
of persons, like God Himself, whom His Majesty 
represents on earth.” 

“TI am not at all likely to see him again. 
I came upon him quite by chance,”’ Katherine 
replied. 

“IT know—there is nothing I do not know— 
you surprised him while he was looking for me.” 
Lord Jeffreys laughed, but it was not a sign of 
mirth, neither was it pleasant to hear. Then 
after a minute he turned to Katherine again. 
“You have been on the Moor, doubtless, to 
think, I trust, with advantage? Have you 
thought again of what I did myself the honour 
to propose to you this morning ? ” 

“‘T have thought of it ever since, my lord, 
with a deep sense of the honour you did me, 
but further reflection would be futile. I could 
by no means come at any other decision.” 

Jeffreys turned and looked out over the 
valley and the turrets of the Manor, showing 
above the trees. They had shifted their 
ground somewhat since the conversation began, 
‘as Sultana was on a perpetual fidget to be off, 
and Katherine had to restrain her with a firm 
hand. 

“It is probable, Madam,” he turned and 
said, “‘that after to-day, when I leave for 
London, you will not see me for some time. 
You will, however, have cause to remember 
one day that Lord Jeffreys, having once made 
up his mind, adheres to it with a tenacity which 


has brought him to a high place, and will yet 
bring him, if God and His Majesty the King 
please, even higher. In the meantime, think 
again of the exalted position I can bestow 
upon you—and,” he added more slowly, “the 
jeopardy, the great jeopardy, of your friends.” 

The Chief Justice bowed with great apparent 
respect and deference, and then strode up the 
hill. As Katherine rode towards Wintern her 
heart was filled with the gloomiest forebodings. 
As to Lord Jeffreys, he ground his teeth and 
shook his fist more than once under cover of 
the trees. Katherine, almost unconsciously, 
had hit him hard, and her words haunted him 
long afterwards. 

“The greatest thing in the world, next to 
His Majesty himself, the dispenser of the 
King’s justice.’’ No one knew better than 
Jefireys that in those days Judge and Justice 
rarely met together. 


CHAPTER VII. 


IN THE SERVICE OF KING JAMES. 


<< EGINALD did not re- 

YA quire to resort to Lord 
Churchill for the influ- 
ence he needed to get 
him a place. His for- 
tunate meeting with 
Lord Feversham and the 
service he was able to 
render the Lady Aline 
acted as a marvellous passport for him and 
gained him an office to which no merit on 
his part could have conducted him. 

It happened that one of the Grooms of the 
Closet to His Majesty King James II. had 
fallen ill, and Feversham’s recommendation 
of the young Lieutenant came just in the 
nick of time, and he was temporarily appointed 
to the post until his predecessor returned, 
and some other opening made for himself. 
Whether Lord Feversham would have taken 
the trouble to interest himself on behalf of one 
who had been a stranger to him only a few 
days before is a moot point. In this matter. 
although the Earl was the nominal mover, it 
was to the Lady Aline Reginald really owed 
his instant success. The young man was 
aware of this fact, and it gave him not a few 
qualms of conscience. He was cognisant of 
the existence of a certain Mistress Katherine 
Allardyce at Wintern Manor, a knowledge 
Lady Aline did not share. 
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The Lieutenant would duubtless have ac- 
quainted her with the presence in his heart of 
the other lady but for two things. In the 
first place, although he had avowed his love 
and had received some small token of regard 
in return, no bond existed between himself 
and Katherine. No man, however open in his 
dealings, hastens to avow a proposal which has 
either been rejected or is even held in suspense, 
especially when another lady is the recipient 
of the confidence. In the second place, Reginald 
hardly saw anything of Lady Aline alone. He 
rode by the side of the coach on the morning 
after the accident, and the adventure of ‘‘ The 
Three Crowns,” that vehicle having been 
repaired. When my lord went to his resi- 
dence in Berkeley Square the Lieutenant re- 
paired to the hostelry where his father before 
him had always been entertained when in 
London, and himself was well known. 

Almost immediately after his arrival in 
London Reginald was transferred to Whitehall, 
where His Majesty was in residence. The 
duties were not arduous, but they involved 
somewhat late hours during his week of direct 
attendance. It was his place to take His Majesty 
the posset he always drank after retiring to 
rest, and, if so required, to read the King to 
sleep. On no account could he leave the 
Royal presence until the latter disposition was 
consummated, and as His Majesty was often 
a poor sleeper the duty very frequently involved 
late hours. When the King’s breathing showed 
that the longed-for condition had come Reginald 
was at liberty to retire to a truckle bed, which 
he was instructed to move from a cupboard 
into the ante-room and lay across the King’s 
door. This door the Lieutenant imagined to 
be the only means of access to the royal apart- 
ments until he was undeceived. One side of 
the wall of the sleeping room had tapestry 
along it from top to bottom. On the third 
night of Reginald’s attendance James dis- 
missed him early, saying that he would not 
require to be read to on that occasion. After- 
wards, when Reginald had retired to bed, he 
heard voices through the door. At first he 
thought it was the King talking in his sleep, 
but soon he heard a small, piping, shrill voice 
quite unlike His Majesty’s bass tones. Sub- 
sequently, when he heard them again on the 
occasion of a levée in the Palace on the following 
day, he found out that the voice he had heard 
was that of the Jesuit, Father Petre, the 
strongest, as he was the most sinister, influence 
of that unfortunate reign. 
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For King James, with his stern, melancholy 
countenance and rigid sense of duty, the 
Lieutenant from the first conceived a strong 
liking which never afterwards left him. He 
was ever wont to say that but for the misfor- 
tune of having surrendered his conscience to 
the Roman religion and to the malign influence 
of Petre, the most unscrupulous Jesuit of his 
day, James II. might have proved himself not 
only the most capable but one of the most 
respected sovereigns that ever held sway in 
England. 

At first, when Reginald heard the strange 
voice, he was minded to open the door of the 
King’s bedchamber to see that all was right, 
but when His Majesty answered there was no 
doubt the visitor was expected. Lord Dum- 
barton, who at that time was acting as Gold 
Stick in Waiting, had impressed upon Lieutenant 
Harbin the need for vigilance in his guardian- 
ship of the person of the King. The unrest of 
the realm was reflected in the Palace, and 
strange rumours were on foot, no one knowing 
from whence they came, of designs upon the 
life of the Sovereign. Extraordinary precau- 
tions were taken at this time with reference to 
the food and drink supplied to the royal table, 
nothing being served until it had passed the 
test of one or other of the King’s physicians. 
The great popular enthusiasm for ‘‘ The Protest- 
ant Duke,” the cold taciturnity of James ILI., 
and the continual displacement of officials of 
the Court, who were not in sympathy with the 
King’s faith, in favour of others, either Roman- 
ists by conviction or through complacency, 
were factors in the strained situation. Only 
the great influence of the Earl of Feversham, 
who, although not professedly a Roman 
Catholic, was supposed to be in sympathy with 
that form of faith, had secured Lieutenant 
Harbin’s appointment, which was at best only 
temporary. 

The discovery that there was another mode 
of access to the King’s bedchamber was a source 
of great anxiety to Reginald, ever scrupulous 
in the discharge of his duty. It increased 
enormously his difficulties in being responsible 
for the safety of King James. If Father 
Petre could command access to the apartment 
by some door concealed by the tapestry, what 
prevented other men with very different 
intent entering by the same way, and how was 
he to meet this responsibility after he had retired 
for the night to the ante-chamber ? 

At the close of the levée, held in the afternoon 
of the following day, during which Reginald 
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recognised the voice he had heard through the 
door as that of the Jesuit confessor of the King, 
he took occasion to draw Lord Dumbarton on 
one side where they could converse unheard. 

“You did not make me acquainted, my 
lord, when I received my appointment, with 
the fact that there is «nother mode of access 
to the King’s room besides the one I have been 
set to guard?” 

Dumbarton changed colour, and searched 
Harbin’s face with a keen glance, as if to find 
out how much he knew. 

The Lieutenant did not shirk the look of 
inquiry. All he knew he had put into his 
question. 

“ Another entrance ? What do you mean, 
Lieutenant ? You talk in riddles.” 

“His Majesty had a visitor late last night 
after he had dismissed me. He did not pass 
through the doorway against which my bed 
was stretched.” 

“ A visitor! How do you know that ?” 

“T heard his voice distinctly through the 
door, although I did not distinguish the words 
he said.” 

“Did you hear the King’s voice, too ?” 

“Yes; I heard them talking for the best 
part of an hour, but no words reached me. 
Indeed, when I understood that His Majesty 
had evidently expected a visitor I moved to 
the further end of the ante-chamber.”’ 

“You were quite right. You ought to go 
far, Lieutenant, being so discreet at your age.” 

“I do not think discretion had much to do 
with it,’’ Reginald replied quickly; “I call it 
by a different name. My father did not train 
me to seek to be privy to other men’s thoughts, 
or to listen to what they have no mind I should 
hear.”’ 

Dumbarton bit his lip. Although not in- 
tended, the shot told. There were few men at 
that time about the Court of King James who 
shared Lieutenant Harbin’s principles, and 
Dumbarton was not one of them. 

“Well,” said Dumbarton, “I had almost ” 
—he was going to say “forgotten,” but the 
open honesty of his auditor’s face forbade the 
word, and he changed it to ‘‘ overlooked the cir- 
cumstance when I gave you your instructions. 
The fact is it is so rarely used—only two or three 
people at most, besides His Majesty, have keys 
to open the door.” 

“‘T should like to know more of this private 
entrance,”’ the Lieutenant imsisted. “As I 
am responsible for the safety of His Majesty 
I ought to be made acquainted with all the 


circumstances, or else how can I guard the 
place adequately ?” He added with a proud 
inclination of his head: “I would let my 
tongue be cut out rather than give up to anyone 
secrets which were entrusted to my honour.” 

“I believe you, Lieutenant Harbin, abso- 
lutely,” Dumbarton said with more frankness 
of manner than he had hitherto assumed. 
They were standing at one end of the fine 
reception room of Hampton Court, near one 
of the windows, apart from the crowd of 
courtiers who filled the apartment, their 
isolation being complete. At the levée were 
several prelates and superior clergy of the 
Romish faith, a circumstance unwonted from 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. One or two 
bishops of the Church of England, as well as 
Dr. Cradock, Provost of Eton, and two or 
three of the King’s chaplains, were also present ; 
but they looked ill at ease, while Father Petre 
and others of the alien religion had an air of 
assurance which to some onlookers, amongst 
them Lieutenant Harbin, did not become them. 
Lord Dumbarton glanced at these latter eccle- 
siastics and lifted his eyebrows to indicate a 
question. 

“You are not, Mr. Lieutenant, of our way 
of thinking in matters of religion ? ” 

“Tam not, my lord. I hold the Protestant 
Faith of the Church of England.” 

Dumbarton took out a jewelled snuff-box, 
and after proffering its contents to Reginald, 
deliberately took two or three pinches and 
then flicked the dust off his fine ruffles and 
embroidered waistcoat with a silk handker- 
chief. After a pause, occasioned by these 
attentions to his person, he said : 

“These are matters in which men’s minds 
are open to conviction, as not a few of the 
highest in the land have recently shown. Sucha 
change of views might commend itself to you ?” 

“No, my lord,” Reginald replied coldly. 
“I have had opportunities of making myself 
acquainted with the religion and practices of 
both Churches, and it has only confirmed me 
in my attachment to that of my fathers.” 

“TI regret it,” Dumbarton replied, with 
evident sincerity. ‘‘ You have qualities which 
would carry you far, Lieutenant; but, as 
circumstances are at present, the King, who 
is of a mind to see to the direction of all things 
small as well as great, is not complacent 
towards those who are bigoted in opposition 
to what he holds to be the truth.” 

“Tf that is the only condition of advance- 
ment I must abide where I am, or even take a 
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step lower; but methinks that not all in high 
office with His Majesty are of the King’s way 
of thinking in matters of religion? There is 
the Earl of Feversham, for instance, to whose 
favour I owe my present office at Court.” 

Dumbarton laughed. ‘‘My Lord Fever- 
sham’s religion is a negligible affair. Give 
him a well-filled trencher and a full flagon, and 
he cares little of what faith he is himself or you 
either. Besides, he is nearly connected with 
some of the best Catholic families of France 
and a nephew of Marshal Turenne.” 

“Then to be nearly related to a Roman is 
about as good as being one oneself,” suggested 
Reginald shrewdly. “I regret that I cannot 
oblige His Majesty in this respect either. I 
have but few relations or connections, and 
such as I have they belong to the Church of 
England.” 

“ Ah, now, Lieutenant, I begin to doubt your 
discretion if you talk in this way, which savours 
of sarcasm.” 

“I did but put in one way, my lord, what 
you put in another, or at least so it seemed to 
me. But what of my Lord Churchill? His 
Majesty has but just conferred upon him a 
new dignity as High Steward of St. Albans, 
in addition to the offices he already holds as 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber. He, at least, has 
declared that he will never change his religion.” 

Dumbarton again took snuff. “‘ When my 
Lord Churchill asserts anything we are disposed 
to doubt, but when he declares it on oath we 
are assured events will prove the contrary.” 

“‘T served under Colonel Churchill, my lord, 
and regard his honour as my own,” Harbin 
replied indignantly. But Dumbarton only 
laughed and laid his hand on the younger 
man’s shoulder. 

“Fight no man’s battles save your own, and 
then only when you are assured of winning. You 
are only an apprentice in this business, while 
some of us have grown grey tréading its winding 
alleys. Above all, leave John Churchill to 
stir his own broth, for be sure he knows how 
to do it shrewdly, and no man but himself will 
get from it aught but the scum for which his 
lordship has no occasion.” 

In his heart Reginald could not deny that 
Lord Dumbarton spoke something very like 
the truth. He was not sorry to turn the 
conversation back to the channel at which it 
had started. 

“With regard to this other entrance, my 
lord, what ought I to do in the matter?” 
the Lieutenant asked. 


“I should go back to the condition you were 
in before you heard, or thought you heard, 
voices last night.” 

“T fail to understand you, my lord.” 

“‘ Forget there is another entrance, or, failing 
that, act as if you had forgotten.” 

“And supposing anything untoward hap- 
pens ? ” 

“Tt will not ; in any case I shall hold you 
blameless.” 

Lieutenant Harbin had to be satisfied with 
this answer, but he returned to his duties with 
more anxiety than he had hitherto felt. 

He was assured that he had lighted upon an 
open secret. Father Petre knew it, for he had 
use| the entrance. Lord Dumbarton had 
failed to disguise his knowledge of the tapestry- 
hidden door. Doubtless this feature of the 
royal bedroom was the common property of 
many about the Court, and the disaffected to 
King James grew in number daily, as his 
arbitrary acts multiplied and fresh people 
suffered by them. That His Majesty went 
daily in jeopardy of meeting his end from some 
evil disposed or fanatical person was well 
recognised by all who surrounded him, although 
James himself was ignorant of his own un- 
popularity. To leave this concealed entrance 
unguarded seemed a sublime act of folly to 
Reginald. 

That night he slept but little. He was con- 
tinually listening for the opening of a door, 
the click of a lock, stealthy steps on a carpet, 
voices. In other words, the great responsibility 
of his guardianship of the King, combined with 
the unsatisfactory discovery he had made of a 
secret entrance which was, nevertheless, too 
open a secret that it was hard to say how 
many people were privy to it, had got upon his 
nerves, strong enough to stand any shock from 
open foe, but not proof against the risk of a 
danger uncertain, concealed, and yet menacing. 
Suddenly the Lieutenant, who was lying down 
half dressed on his couch, so as to be ready at 
the instant if an emergency called him, sat up 
straight and gazed into the darkness of the 
room. A thought struck him. James had 
followed Charles. Charles had almost certainly 
occupied the same apartments as those now in 
possession of his royal brother and successor. 
The Lieutenant was perfectly aware, as was 
everyone in the kingdom, of the extraordinary 
affection the late King had felt for the Duke 
of Monmouth. That he loved him with all 
the depth of feeling of which his shallow nature 
was capable no one could doubt. Who was 
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more likely than Monmouth to be privy to the 
secret entrance to the bedchamber? Some- 
how instantaneously in the darkness there was 
brought home to Harbin’s mind the conviction 
that James of Monmouth did know of the door 
behind the tapestry, and that he would have 
no scruple of making use of it if by that means 
he could clear a way to the throne for himself. 
That there would not be wanting instruments 
in plenty, ready to act the part that Felton 
played to Buckingham, did not admit of 
doubi or question. What Lawyer Startin had 
proclaimed openly in Somerset was freely 
whispered in London, and, indeed, throughout 
many districts in England, viz., that the realm 
would never be free until James had paid 
the penalty which his father had paid before 
him. 

Yes, the secret chamber had been there of a 
certainty, and used too in the time of the late 
monarch. Was not this the key to that story 
which had buzzed through the land of the 
reception of King Charles on his deathbed into 
the Roman Church ? Charles had died, the 
Lieutenant felt assured, in that very room, only 
separated from him by the thickness of a door. 
The courtiers, except the very exiguous number 
which could be implicitly trusted, had been 
locked out in the corridors. No one had 
passed through the ante-room, yet it was 
well known, as these things do get known, 
although no lips seem to let the secret slip and 
no tongue to utter it, that Huddleston, the 
Jesuit, had ministered to the dying man the 
last rites of the Church to which he had 
always leaned from the days of his long exile 
abroad. 

So convinced was Reginald, so obsessed 
with the idea of danger, that he got up and as 
noiselessly as possible opened the door of the 
King’s bedchamber. James was a light sleeper 
as a rule, and the sound disturbed him. He 


called out: ‘‘Who is there? Is it you, 
Lieutenant ? ” 
“Yes, Sire,” Reginald replied, and gently 


closed the door again. He did not want to 
offer any explanation of his action, which to 
a certainty James would have forgotten by 
the morning, as he did not know what to say, 
or how his Majesty would take it. Throughout 
the rest of the night until the morning began 
to dawn Reginald waited and listened, but the 
first streaks of sunlight came, and nothing had 
happened to justify his fears or reward his 
vigilance. 

On the following day the King went to 
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Hampton to superintend some alterations 
which were being carried out at the Court. 
The Lieutenant went down in the royal barge, 
and as he sat watching the multitudinous 
craft in the river his thoughts were still directed 
into the one channel of his apprehensions of 
the night before. He had much wished for an 
opportunity of inspecting the tapestry in the 
King’s room, and of probing the secret which 
lay behind it, but none had come. In the 
daytime his duties always lay elsewhere. 
He had no excuse for going to the King’s 
apartments, and had he made one they were 
very rarely left without someone in them. 
Dinner and supper were served at Hampton. 
It seemed possible James might decide to sleep 
at the Court, but finally it was ordered other- 
wise. Two messengers had come with des- 
patches during the day from the Secretaries of 
State. Of course, the Lieutenant was not 
aware what they had contained, but he could 
tell that they were of considerable importance 
from the aspect of the King’s face, always dour, 
now dark and gloomy. James rarely broke 
into fits of passion. The bursts of petulance 
King Charles displayed, when his easy-going 
nature was really ruffled, were foreign to his 
younger brother’s character; but the latter 
nursed his wrath and neither forgave nor forgot 
a slight or an injury. 

After receiving the second despatch the State 
barge was ordered to be ready for the King’s 
return to London at ten of the clock. The night 
was dark and lowering. Thunder was threatened, 
and the lightning, in vivid flashes, lit up the 
sluggish waters and low banks of the river. 
Reginald’s feeling, as he drew his cloak about 
him, when the rain began to patter on his hat 
and face, was in keeping with the night. A 
darkness had girt him about: he felt that 
something was impending. It was real to 
him but vague, so vague that he could not 
fashion it even in imagination. 

His Majesty, the Lord Chamberlain, the 
Earl of Dumbarton, and two or three other 
noblemen had retired to the centre of the 
barge, where was an awning with canvas on 
two sides and at the back which protected 
them from the weather. Some gentlemen, 
enveloped in their long cloaks, were in the 
bows. The Lieutenant, who knew no one on 
terms of anything like intimacy, had retired 
alone to the stern and was sitting on one of 
the seats attached to the taffrail of the barge. 
Here he half listened to the rhythmical splash 
of the oars, half dozed, tired from the vigil and 
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anxiety of the previous night. He would, 
doubtless, have slept, but for the beating of 
the rain on his face and the necessity for 
continually wrapping his cloak around him 
when it loosened owing to the relaxation of his 
hold upon it. 

After a while Reginald roused himself. 
The royal barge had passed many other barges, 
wherries, and smaller boats on their journey 
down the stream, some going to or coming 
from London, others moored near the banks. 
It came to Harbin, however, that one boat 
was behind them all the time, so far away as 
to be almost imperceptible even when the 
Lieutenant strained his eyes and focussed 
them with his hand, yet near enough for him 
to hear the beat of the oars. The only points 
which struck him were the persistent following, 
and the great care which was apparently taken 
to keep the distance between the two boats 
mathematically accurate. Of course there 
was nothing in the least remarkable about the 
circumstance. The King’s barge had on 
board, besides numerous gentlemen, a small 
bodyguard of soldiers. There were river 
thieves as well as land thieves, and the smaller 
vessel might be carrying some merchant with 
his wares or the proceeds of his sales, who 
would be only too glad to travel under the 
protection of such an escort. At no other 
time would Reginald have concerned himself 
about so trivial a matter, but the anxiety he 
was feeling and the suspicions under which he 
was labouring made a different man of him. 
He could not get away from the insistence of 
the following wherry. It got upon his nerves, 
and he was only too thankful when the King’s 
barge stopped at the private stairs, and the 
royal party disembarked. 

The Lieutenant, owing to his position, was 
the last of the gentlemen in the King’s suite 
to leave the boat. There was no immediate 
occasion for his services, as light refreshments 
would be served in the smaller dining saloon 
before James retired to his private apartments. 
Reginald was anxious to see what would 
happen to the boat which had followed them, 
he felt sure, from Hampton, although he 
had only become conscious of its proximity 
when half the journey had been accom- 
plished. 

At the top of the stairs leading up from the 
river to the landing place a small picket was 
stationed, consisting of a sergeant of the 
King’s Guards and four privates. The word 
for the night was not demanded from those 
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who passed up from the royal barge, but the 
sergeant, being apparently unaware that the 
Lieutenant had been one of the party, and 
not seeing him with the rest, stepped up and 
asked the countersign. Reginald gave the 
word “ York,” and was allowed to pass on. 
The posting of the guards had been done by 
the orders of Lord Churchill, and was in itself 
an indication of the spirit of unrest which 
pervaded the whole community. Reginald 
did not wish the sergeant and soldiers to see 
him lingering, so after he had passed them he 
sheltered under cover of some planks stacked 
at the side, with a view to repairs of the landing 
stage which were about to be carried out. It 
was still raining and pitch dark. The storm 
had passed, but now and again the lightning, 
which had become much more infrequent, lit up 
she dripping !andscape. The Lieutenant waited. 
He could hear if he could not see. The follow- 
ing boat reached the landing stage, the oars 
ceased to beat the water. There was the 
sound of footsteps on the stairs. Again the 
sergeant stepped forward, and the word “‘ York” 
was correctly given in response to the challenge, 
Something in the voice struck Reginald as 
familiar, but he could not fix it in his memory. 
The man passed near the Lieutenant’s hiding- 
place at a quick step, although he had come 
up the stairs deliberately enough. As it 
happened, the lightning flashed out just after 
he had gone by, and Reginald saw the man’s 
back. He was dressed as an upper servant 
might be out of livery, or as a respectable 
tradesman. As far as could be seen no sword 
dangled at his side, yet the march and gait 
of the stranger were those of a man who had 
been drilled. There was nothing remarkable 
in that ; it was more unusual in those days to 
find someone who had never at any period of 
his life undergone the training and discipline 
of service. Again those broad and very 
square shoulders struck Harbin as familiar in 
some way. He stepped out to accost the man, 
but hesitated. He was not an officer of the 
guard. The sergeant on duty had suffered 
the stranger to pass. What right had he, 
Harbin, to interrogate him? The hesitation 
lost him his chance. The man disappeared 
into the darkness immediately. 

Reginald retired to the Palace wondering 
where he had seen those shoulders before, and 
heard that voice, and at the same time filled 
with annoyance that he had not exceeded the 
strict letter of his duty and questioned the 
man. 
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The Lieutenant, who was unarmed, made straight for the tapestry. He had taken up the 
candle from the table.” 
227 


§See page 115. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A STRUGGLE IN THE DARK. 


wee tiE ante-room was empty 
2 when the Lieutenant 
reached it, but he could 
hear the sound of voices 
from the King’s bed- 
chamber. Instead of 
entering, as he was wont 
to do to report himself 
on first going on duty, 
Reginald turned back to the sentinel in the 
passage leading to the ante-room. The man 
was pacing up and down. The Lieutenant 
stopped him, and the man saluted. 

“Who is with His Majesty ?” 

“The Lord Chief Justice. The King gave 
orders that he should be admitted directly his 
lordship arrived.” 

“Thank you.” 

After the Lieutenant had been in some ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour the King 
summoned Reginald by a tinkle of the silver 
bell which stood at the side of his bed. Lord 
Jeffreys had just gone out from an audience 
with the King. The Lieutenant went into 
the room at once and found His Majesty, as 
he had expected, ready for Reginald to read 
him to sleep. The white embroidered collar 
of his night robe well became the somewhat 
swarthy colour of his complexion. There was 
a set look on the face which betokened, the 
Lieutenant thought, some determination at 
which he had arrived. Remembering who 
had but just left the presence Reginald could 
not but regard it as a bad omen for Monmouth, 
and all who sided with him, should they fall 
into King James’s hands, the infliction of 
punishment being left to Jeffreys. 

“IT am thankful to the Almighty that I have 
some faithful servants,” the King said. ‘‘ There 
are others in whom I trust uot, except in so far 
as their interests are in accord with my own.” 

"Yes, Sire,” the Lieutenant answered. 
His doubt was as to the King’s judgment on 
the point. My Lord Jeffreys was assuredly 
not of the sort to run counter to his own 
advancement. Yet it was of him, as among 
the faithful ones, that His Majesty was speaking. 
That was ever the misfortune of the Stuarts. 
They could never read men, although they 
ever fancied themselves remarkably wise in 
this respect. 

“Woe be to them that lift their hands 
against the Lord’s anointed! Their fate shall 
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be great, and their blood be upon their own 
heads. ‘Vengeance is mine and I will repay,’ 
saith the Lord.” The King seemed to the 
Lieutenant to be talking to himself. In the 
few days during which Reginald had made his 
personal attendance at the Palace he had never 
before seen his royal master in such a mood, 
alike gloomy and morose. Yet he could see 
that it was not a whit put on, but was natural 
to James in his darker moods. There was 
something, too, consonant with this mood in 
the place and the hour. Charles I. had slept 
in that room on the night before he stepped 
out from the banqueting hall on to the balcony 
to meet his end, “ every inch a King.” Charles 
II. had lain there an “ unconscionable time 
a-dying.” The room was intentionally ill lit 
with six candles in silver candelabras. One 
of the latter with three branches was behind 
the small table at the foot of the bed, where 
Reginald sat nightly to read to His Majesty. 
Another single one was on the mantelshelf 
near to the curtains, and obscured by them, 
of the great four-post bed on which the King 
lay. All the rest of the large apartment was 
in comparative darkness, while the furthest 
corners were in the deepest shadow. The 
tapestry on the wall was hardly recognisable 
at all, but some outline of the figures worked 
upon it was to be seen when the eyes became 
accustomed to the dim light. The story 
represented was the labours of Hercules, or 
such of them as the embroiderers could get 
into the space assigned to them. In the centre 
was a representation of Hercules in a death 
struggle with the Nemean lion. The figure, 
terrible enough in the day time, was distorted 
at night into a shape so menacing that it 
seemed to threaten to come out into the room. 
The light of the candles flickered on the fine 
Inigo Jones ceiling, which was again adorned 
with grotesque, if not terrible, figures of Cupids 
and birds and beasts of many kinds. 

The Lieutenant, tired from the night before, 
felt his brain strangely cloudy and unequal 
to dissevering fact from the figments of the 
imagination. 

King James did not seem to require, or 
indeed, to expect an answer. He was rather 
working out aloud the gloomy threatenings of 
his own mind. Suddenly he seemed to come 
back, and to be conscious of the Lieutenant’s 
presence. 

‘‘The Duke of Monmouth has started from 
Amsterdam. I have certain news of it to-day.” 

Although he had expected something of the 
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kind, the actual news struck Reginald dumb. 
He realised what it must mean to Monmouth 
himself, to King James, to the whole realm, 
above all to those poor misguided fools whom 
Katherine Allardyce loved almost as much as 
if they were bone of her bone and flesh of her 
flesh. 

“God help us all!” Reginald ejaculated at 
last, when his tongue had found articulate 
speech. 

“ God will not help us all,” James remarked 
grimly, “for then would He fight on both 
sides. He will help the right, and Monmouth 
will fall, and great will be his fall.” 

The Lieutenant thought of Charles I. If 
James was right God must have been on the 
side of Cromwell, and the Sectaries must have 
been right in their bold assertion of the fact. 
He wondered this bigoted son of a vacillating 
father did not think of this obvious application 
of his expression of faith, but the narrow mind 
of James was incapable of receiving a thought 
so contrary to all his prepossessions. 

“The Duke will never land on these shores. 
I have given strict injunctions to my fleet to 
intercept him and bring him to me here, when 
he shall be judged according to his deeds, and 
suffer the penalty of his acts.” 

At this moment the Lieutenant started up. 
It seemed to him as if there had come across 
the chamber a sound like a suppressed groan. 
It had not reached the King’s preoccupied 
attention, but Reginald’s senses were quick- 
ened by the excitement of his nerves. Even 
to the Lieutenant the sound did not suggest 
itself as being connected with anything human. 
It seemed to come from beneath the floor 
and then to circle round the room. All men 
believe in the supernatural, more or less. 
Reginald was not free by any means from the 
popular feeling. 

‘What is the matter, Lieutenant ? ” 

“I thought I heard something, Sire,” 
Reginald responded with difficulty. His tongue 
seemed dry and his lips parched. 

The King sat up in bed and gazed at the 
young man eagerly. As has been said, the 
-Lieutenant’s face was in the light much more 
than the King’s. ‘“‘ Of what nature ?” James 
demanded. 

“I do not know, Sire. 
suppressed sigh or groan.” 

James sat very rigid, and then sank back 
on the pillows. ‘“‘Is it a portent?” he asked 
aloud, but as if talking to himself. ‘‘ These 
walls might well echo what they have heard 
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in the past. It may be a warning of what is 
to be, instead of an echo of what has been.’’ 
The deep voice of the King sounded in Regi- 
nald’s ears like the note of some passing bell. 
Never had he felt such an awe, such a fear, as 
in the royal bedchamber that night. 

“‘ May I search the room, Sire ? That I heard 
something I am certain ; and I may be able to 
ascertain its cause.” 

“Reach me my dressing-gown and sword,” 
the King commanded, “and I will assist you 
in the search. If anything is discovered or 
anyone found I rely, Lieutenant, on you~ 
honour not to mention the circumstances to 
any one without my express permission.” 

“I give you my word of honour, Sire.” 

“Thank you, Lieutenant ; that will suffice.” 
So saying His Majesty threw off the clothes 
and descended from the bed. As he did so 
Reginald thought he heard a slight click, but 
the sound was so minute that he could not be 
sure his imagination was not playing him 
tricks.” 

“Did you hear anything again, Sire ?” 

His Majesty put his hand to his side as if 
affected with some spasm. “ No, nothing; at 
least I think not. Was it the same sound you 
heard before or thought you heard ?” 

“No, Sire. It sounded more like the faint 
locking of a door or the touch of a latch on 
hasp.”’ 

The King did not speak, but, even in that 
dim and uncertain light, Reginald could see 
that he was deadly pale as he threw over His 
Majesty’s shoulders a purple dressing gown 
of velvet, and girded on his sword, which had 
been resting on a bureau near the bed. James 
was by no means a physical coward, but he 
had had much to try him of late, which could 
not but have an effect. 

The Lieutenant, who was unarmed, made 
straight for the tapestry. He had taken up 
the candle from the table. 

“Did the first sound you heard come from 
this direction ?”” the King inquired. He had 
drawn his sword and held it naked in his right 
hand. 

“I did not think so at the time, Sire. It 
seemed to come from beneath, but if I am 
right about the second, I am sure the click of 
the latch sounded from behind this tapestry.” 

They had “both spoken in whispers. When 
Reginald had reached the tapestry he did not 
know what to do. There seemed no opening 
in it from top to bottom. To lift it up required 
two hands, and he was loth to put down the 
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candle while he did so. He turned to see if 
the work was fastened at one of the ends, when 
James touched him on the shoulder, and with 
his finger indicated a loop, which was so well 
concealed that it looked part of the general 
design. 

“Pull the loop down and you will find an 
opening,” the King directed. Reginald re- 
flected that His Majesty did not seem anxious 
to lead the way. Doubtless he judged his life 
the more valuable of the two, if one had to be 
jeopardised. 

The Lieutenant did as he was bid, and the 
tapestry divided into two parts, leaving space 
enough for one man to pass through at a time- 
Behind this again there was room for a man to 
stand. Reginald, holding the candle aloft, 
went through warily. There was nothing to 
be seen except the wall and the back of the 
tapestry. The King followed and peered about. 
He did not give the impression of expecting to 
find anyone. No door or outlet of any kind 
was visible in the wall of the bedchamber, but 
the space in the middle was free from cobwebs, 
which hung freely at either end. Reginald 
looked down to see if there were any footmarks 
visible in the dust, but although the latter lay 
thick below the webs, all the centre was quite 
clear and freshly swept. It did not require much 
intelligence to determine that this was no work 
of a woman of the bedchamber. She would 
have swept the whole, not merely a small spot 
in the middle. Reginald, reflecting on these 
things, felt that the King’s somewhat promi- 
nent, sharp-sighted eyes were fixed upon him, 
Perhaps His Majesty was wondering how 
much he knew, how much he suspected. 
Reginald had nothing to conceal. 

‘I think, Sire, there is a door in this wall, 
although, like the loop, it is difficult to discern.” 

“How do you know there is an entrance 
here ?”’ the King asked, but not as if surprised 
in any way. 

‘The evidences are clear enough that this 
passage has been swept—besides, I heard a 
voice in your room, your Majesty.” 

** Whose voice ?” 

“Father Petre’s.” 

“How do you know that ?” 

“It is easy to recognise his tones when once 
they have been heard.” 

“Secrets so learned are safest buried or 
forgotten,’”” James said in his deep tones. 
There was a sound almost like an echo at the 
word “ buried.” 

“Did you hear that, Sire? For Heaven’s 
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sake, your Majesty, show me the way to open 
the door. There is someone lurking behind it.” 
The Lieutenant was like a hound on a hot 
scent. 

The King thrust out his long arm and touched 
something in the wall. A heavy door opened 
slowly and disclosed a cavity beyond, with 
steps leading down from it. There was no 
one to be seen, but of course there had been 
ample time for a person in hiding to make his 
escape. Without waiting for permission the 
Lieutenant ran down the stone steps which 
wound round and round, forming a spiral 
stairway to the basement of the building. 
He could hear the King following more slowly 
behind him. Indeed, unless His Majesty 
wished to remain in darkness, or return to 
the bedchamber, there was nothing else for 
him to do. 

As Reginald descended he felt the air grow 
colder, and he guessed that he was nearing the 
basement. Then he came to a full stop. He 
had reached the bottom of the staircase. 
Opposite him was a door heavily barred. Ob- 
viously that was hardly ever opened. There 
must be some other exit. The wind came 
through the keyhole of the door and caused 
the candle to flicker. The wax guttered and 
ran down the silver candlestick and some fell 
on Reginald’s hand. Stung by the hot wax 
and afraid the candle would go out he swung 
round with his back to the door. As he did so 
he became conscious of a big man standing 
close to him where before there had appeared 
only blank wall. The King was coming down 
the lowest steps of the stair, somewhat im- 
peded by his dressing robe which he had 
wrapped tightly round him, partly to facilitate 
his descent, partly, no doubt, finding the air 
cold about his legs. As the candle fell full upon 
the big man, Reginald saw that his back was 
turned to him, that a mask was tied about his 
head, and there was a gleam of steel in his right 
hand. 

That the stranger was about to attack the 
King was clear, as he stepped forward and at 
the same time drew back his arm, so as to 
lunge more forcibly and strike more deeply. 
In an instant the Lieutenant had flung away 
the candlestick and seized the big man’s wrist 
with a grip of steel. 

They were in total darkness. 

The struggle seemed interminable, and the 
noise made was terrific, the feet of the com- 
batants ringing on the stone floor, while now 
one now the other bumped against walls and 
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doors. Crash! The blade of the sword had 
caught in the ironwork of the barred exit, and 
as the men swung round in hand-grips the 
weapon broke in two. The perspiration was 
pouring down Reginald’s face, his breath came 
in great panting sobs, and his eyes were suffused 
with blood from a gash in his temple where he 
had struck his head. This fracture of the 
sword-blade gave him the encouragement he 
needed. With all his force he dashed his 
opponent against the wall. Hardly had he 
done so than he felt the latter falling, and 
himself on the top of him. They reeled to- 
gether through space. In place of the dark- 
ness there came a subdued light. The big 
man fell flat on his back with the Lieutenant 
ontopofhim. The unknown gave a convulsive 
shudder, uttered a deep sob, then became 
quite still. 

Reginald, half stunned, wholly dazed, raised 
himself after a minute or so to his hands and 
knees. The man with whom he had been 
struggling had not moved a muscle. Some- 
thing told Reginald, as if a voice whispered 
it in his ear, which was submerged in running 
water, that his adversary lay before him dead. 

A hand was stretched out and assisted him 
to his feet. The long lace ruffles beneath the 
half-turned-back purple velvet robe told him 
that his assistant was the King. Another man 
stood near. He had evidently just run up. 
It was Father Petre. Gradually Reginald’s 
perceptions cleared. He saw that they were 
in a chapel of the Romish faith. The light 
came from silver lamps pendant from the roof 
of the sanctuary. Reginald looked at Father 
Petre. He was struck with a curious fixity of 
gaze which seemed directed beyond the man 
lying at his feet and beyond the Lieutenant 
himself. Then the Lieutenant turned and 
looked at the King, who was peering at the 
same spot as Father Petre. Fascinated, 
Reginald obeyed the force which made him 
direct his own attention from the near to the 
farther away. 

Then he knew what had turned the King and 
Father Petre into stone. His own blood chilled. 

A man in a black habit lay on his back, dead, 
with his face towards the roof of the chapel, 
his eyes staring wide open, a hood fallen back 
from his tonsured head. A dagger was buried 
to the hilt in his breast. It was the assistant 
priest and sacristan of the chapel. A lamp 
hung unlighted above his head. He had been 
killed just as he was about to light it, for an 

extinguished taper was still held in his hand. 
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Father Petre had arranged a midnight service 
of intercession for the overthrow of the Duke 
of Monmouth. James, superstitious to the 
core, could not fail to be struck with the 
ominous coincidence. The priest, who was 
preparing the secret chapel for this special act 
of worship, had been struck down by the hand 
which had aimed next at royalty itself. 

Slowly Reginald transferred his gaze from 
the sinister object on which it had rested to the 
other objects around him. The chapel was 
below the level of the passage, three steps 
leading down from the door concealed from 
the other side, but quite obvious from this. 
Reginald Harbin and his adversary had been 
flung on to the tesselated pavement, the 
man underneath striking his head with great 
force. Had the Lieutenant been in that posi- 
tion he would in all probability not now be 
in the land of the living. Recognising this 
mercy, Reginald returned thanks to God for 
his escape. As he did so he felt the King’s 
eyes rest upon him. Probably, although he 
had not spoken aloud, his lips had moved. 

“You do well to return thanks to God and 
to the Blessed Saints for their protection, 
although I don’t doubt that you have forgotten 
that they are set over us to protect us.” 

The Lieutenant bowed. It seemed an odd 
moment to be talking theology. But King 
James had been only a spectator in all that 
had been done. Reginald still throbbed with 
the reflex action of the struggle, and of all he 
had gone through in so short a space of time. 

‘This man appears to be dead,” said Father 
Petre, speaking for the first time in his shrill 
little voice. He touched the big man lightly 
with his foot. ‘‘ It would be well to ascertain 
the fact, find out if possible his identity, and 
whether there is anything on his person to 
indicate his errand; then the bodies must be 
removed and the chapel reconsecrated before 
it can again be made use of, Sire ? ” 

“You speak rightly, Father. We must 
investigate the dead and then have them taken 


away. It is a terrible thing to happen at such 
a time and in such a place.” James shuddered 
involuntarily. 


Father Petre knelt down on the floor of the 
chapel, and opening the waistcoat of the un- 
known felt for his heart. The King and 
Reginald had drawn nearer. The priest looked 
up at the King. 

“He is dead. No doubt he broke his neck 
when he fell, It is strangely twisted.” Strange 
to say, the mask which was strapped tightly 
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on had only slipped down a little, and still hid 
the features. 

The Jesuit undid the fastening, and disclosed 
the massive hard face with a purple streak 
across it, as if the blood had been suddenly 
forced into certain vessels almost to the burst- 
ing. 

Reginald uttered an exclamation which 
implied recognition. Now he knew who had 
passed him at the stairs by the river. 

“You know this man ?” inquired the King, 
touching the body with the sword he held in 
his hand. 

“‘T have seen him once, as I was on my way 
to London a short time back. He met me in 
the road with my servant, and was like to 
make me a prisoner for the Duke, when the 
Chief Justice rode up with a troop of horse, 
and I was enabled to continue my journey.” 

“The Duke!” cried James, struck with the 
one word that interested him most. ‘‘ Then 
this was Monmouth’s man, and doubtless this 
night’s work is his, too.” The King ground 
his teeth. The long jealousy and dislike of 
years felt for the gay, debonair darling of his 
late brother, deepened and accentuated that 
night into a mania of hatred which was to find 
expression later on in a terrible revenge. 

Father Petre looked up from his kneeling 
posture by the body. ‘Do you know this 
man’s name, Lieutenant Harbin ? ” 

“T heard it the night I met him. He told me 
his name was Haggis, and that he had been a 
colonel of the Republican forces in rebellion 
against his Majesty’s father, of blessed 
memory.” 

“Then he has twice deserved the fate he has 
met to-night, and doubtless God himself has 
punished the double-dyed traitor,” James ex- 
claimed in his hoarse, croaking tones, which 
indicated extreme excitement. ‘‘ You have 
done a good deed, Lieutenant, in being the 
instrument of the Divine will.” 

“I did buc do my duty. His end was due 
to the fall, not to any act of mine,” deprecated 
Reginald modestly. He would like to have 
said a word in Haggis’s favour, believing him 
to be a misguided but honest man. It was not 
the presence in which he was which kept 
Reginald silent, but the logic of what had 
happened, and of what had been planned, but 
fortunately not happened. Haggis had un- 
doubtedly murdered an unarmed and unoffend- 
ing sacristan, and had planned to kill the King 
in his bedchamber. The groan of the priest, 
when he was struck by the dagger, had pene- 


trated to the quick ears of the Lieuténant, 
stimulated to extra vigilance and acuteness 
by his anxiety, and subsequently he had heard 
the click of the lock when Haggis let himself 
through the secret opening in the wall behind 
the tapestry. Reginald felt that the Round- 
head was a murderer in fact, and a double 
murderer in intention. What could he urge 
in extenuation of such a man, who, neverthe- 
less, doubtless believed he was doing righteous 
acts, although following an evil course, that 
good to the kingdom might ensue ? 

“The body had better be searched here,” 
Father Petre suggested, “‘ before it is moved 
by the servants of the sanctuary. The less 
there are to share any secrets that may come 
to light the better.” 

“Search him,” the King commanded. 

At this moment a clock, perhaps in the 
vestry, sounded the midnight hour with 
muffled tones. It happened that there was 
dead silence in the chapel at the moment. 
Dully each beat and reverberation came upon 
the ears of the listeners, and then died away 
in the dark recesses far from the lamps. 

Two men lay there on the floor whose ears 
were closed to the sound. An hour before 
they were quick with life. The thought struck 
cold on the hearts of those who were left. 
It was not until the clock had finished strik- 
ing quite three or four minutes that the King 
broke the spell which was upon himself, the 
Jesuit, and the Lieutenant alike, by motioning 
Father Petre to investigate the remains of the 
Roundhead Colonel. Two minutes’ search was 
rewarded by the finding of a scrap of paper, 
with sundry names and addresses. 

There was nothing to indicate the object 
with which the list was made, but not one of 
the three had the least doubt on the subject. 
These names represented the pivots of the 
revolt which Monmouth had planned, as far 
as London was concerned. To these men he 
looked to raise his standard, as soon as the 
West had declared itself in his favour. 

James took the paper. He knew the loose, 
disjointed handwriting and indifferent spelling 
well. They were those of His Grace of Mon- 
mouth. 

The King handed the names to Lieutenant 
Harbin. ‘‘ Take three or four of my guards 
and arrest these men one by one after dark 
to-morrow night. I will give you an order on 
the Lieutenant of the Tower. Lord Jeffreys 
shall examine them and find out how much 
they know about the Duke’s complicity in 
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this affair. In the meantime, you have saved 
my life, probably ; at any rate, you have risked 
your own. I will see to your future. Kneel, 
Sir. James drew himself up to his full height, 
putting on that air of dignity which none of 
his family could fail to assume when the 
occasion served. Even his loose dressing robe 
did not detract from his royal grace. Reginald, 
much surprised, and not a little bewildered, 
knelt on the cold pavement of the chapel, by 
the side of the man whose death he had all 
unintentionally compassed. 

James II. touched him on the shoulder with 
the flat blade of his naked sword. 

** Sir Reginald Harbin, by our royal preroga- 
tive I dub you knight, for services rendered our 
royal person.” 

For a second the Lieutenant hardly knew 
what to do or how to acknowledge the gracious 
act. Then his wits came back to him and he 
kissed the left hand of His Majesty. 

“TI thank you, Sire. You can never have a 
more devoted servant than myself.” 

“I believe it,” the King answered. ‘“ And 
I shall doubtless have many occasions for 
putting it to the proof.. Meantime remember, 
and you, too, Father, observe a perfect silence 
as to what has transpired this night.” 

“Yes, Sire,” they both answered at once. 

“You will see to the interment of these two 
bodies expeditiously, and without mention or 
comment.” 

“T have those who will act promptly without 
seeing or hearing aught they are not intended 
to know.” 

“That will do. Sir Reginald, you will see 
me back to my chamber.” 

It came to the Lieutenant’s knowledge that 
the secret door in the wall of the royal chamber 
was done away with on the following day. 
Neither was the chapel reconsecrated or 
used again for purposes of worship. The 
associations now connected with it were not 
conducive to the object for which the chapel 
had been prepared. 

Thus ended an eventful night, about which 
nothing transpired. 

Whether the Duke of Monmouth’s doom 
would have been settled any way may be a 
matter of conjecture. That it was rendered 
certain by the attempt of Colonel Haggis to 
remove James from the throne, of which 
Monmouth was almost certainly cognisant, 
cannot be doubted for an instant. James 
was of an unforgiving temper, and was endowed 
with an excellent memory. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
KATHERINE RECEIVES A LBTTER. 
_ by HE butler at Wintern 


e brought a letter very 
carefully sealed and 
handed it to Katherine 
Allardyce. She was sit- 
ting at an embroidery 
frame in the morning 
room which opened on 
to the terrace. 

“Is your master within? I may have to 
consult him before writing my reply.” 

“No, Madam ; he has ridden to Dunster to 
see Mr. Luttrell. He told me to tell you he 
may not return until supper time.” 

“Tam sorry. I wonder Sir Francis did not 
acquaint me with his intentions.” 

“I believe, Madam, he went at a moment’s 
notice. Mr. Luttrell’s stud groom rode over 
and had some conversation with Sir Francis.” 

Katherine was roused from her inattention. 
She saw there was more behind the message. 

“What is it, Horner? You know something 
more than you have told me.” 

“There is talk of the Duke of Monmouth 
having reached the coast somewhere in the 
West, and that the men are to be up to-night.” 

Horner was a middle-aged mai, inclined to 
be stout. He had had a very easy post for 
many years. Yet now his breath quickened 
and his chest filled out as though with renewed 
youth. There could be no doubt on which side 
his sympathies were enlisted. 

“‘ Are you sure of this, Horner ? ” 

“The word has gone round: ‘ Blue ribands 
and green boughs ; England and the Protestant 
religion.’ I heard it myself as the foresters 
left their work this morning early.” 

“God help us all!” Katherine exclaimed. 
‘** What will be the end of it ?” 

“We are all with him to a man,” the butler 
exclaimed fervently. 

“All!”’ echoed Katherine, looking at him, 
and at the same time putting her finger on the 
weak spot of the rebellion, from that day 
forward, almost unconsciously. ‘‘How about 
Sir Francis? How about Colonel Luttrell of 
Dunster ? How about Lord Berkeley? Nay, 
tell me of one gentleman who has declared for 
His Grace of Monmouth ?” 

“ They are waiting, Madam, for him to show 
himself. Lawyer Startin has news from abroad 
that my Lord Grey is coming with King James 
that is to be.” 
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“One man to help him win a kingdom,” re- 
marked Katherine sadly. She was thinking 
of another who was imperilling his life for a 
hopeless cause. The Vicoute de Canot had 
been several times to the Manor lately, and 
Katherine had seen him on other occasions 
besides. His courteous grace and evident 
sincerity had won their way both with Sir 
Francis and his ward. There was a polish 
about this French gentleman to which many 
of the best born of that countryside could lay 
no claim. At the same time he unmistakably 
conveyed the impression of being an honourable 
and upright gentleman. Did Katherine like 
him the less that Camille de Canot was re- 
markably handsome ? 

“You can go, Horner. Mind, Sir Francis 
will not have blue ribands and green boughs 
within the Manor.” 

‘‘The very servants will want to desert us 
next,” Katherine reflected, as she proceeded to 
break the seals of the letter packet. Not 
curiosity, but apprehension, possessed her. 
She had been feeling for days and weeks the 
presage of ill, and every untoward and even 
unaccustomed event made her more apprehen- 
sive of the future, which was rapidly becoming 
the present. 

The letter was wrapped in oilskin, and beneath 
had a parchment cover. It was addressed both 
externally and on the top of the missive itself 


To Mistress Katherine Allardyce, 
at Sir Francis Harbin’s, 
Wintern Manor, 


Near Watchet, Somerset. 
Mapa, 


This letter brings you the humblest of 
greetings from your most obedient, humble, 
and devoted servant, George Jeffreys, 
commonly called Lord Jeffreys, Baron by 
the King’s grace of Wem, in the county of 
Salop, Chief Justice of England. This is 
to inform you, Madam, that I have been 
received most graciously by His Majesty, 
and that I have risen higher in his favour 
even than heretofore, owing to my conduct 
of the inquiry upon which His Majesty 
was pleased to send me, of his own motion, 
during which I had the good fortune to 
see you, Madam, and to conceive for you 
that affection of which I had the honour 
to inform you. This is to assure you of 
my unalterable regard and fixed determina- 
tion to place you alone in my heart. I 
crave, Madam, your favourable answer to 
my petition, and trust that upon reflection 


you will be pleased to reverse the verdict, 
at which I venture to think you somewhat 
hastily arrived without due regard to the 
evidence adduced in my favour. 

His Majesty has plainly announced to 
me that if there should be a Judiciary 
Assize in consequence of the hasty and 
ill-advised motions of James, Duke of 
Monmouth, the said Assize will be com- 
mitted to my Presidency, and if you shall 
assent to my humble request and listen 
with favourable ears to my suit I shall 
rely upon your judgment and good offices 
on behalf of any of your friends. who, 
through prejudice or ignorance, may 
commit, or aid and abet others in com- 
mitting acts contrary to the King’s peace 
and the laws of this realm. If I am 
deprived of this wise and moderating 
counsel and help which I seek, I cannot 
say but that the natural bent of my nature 
anent the wickedness and ingratitude of 
rebellion, against so good and noble a 
prince, may not cause me to do acts hurt- 
ful to those brought before me and justly 
condemned. 

As this issue is so largely in your hands, 
Madam, I implore you to take this also 
into consideration with regard to the 
decision you are about to make. I can 
only add my declaration of deep and pro- 
found attachment and determination, if you 
Say me yea, to subserve myself to you in 
all respects. 

Signed and sealed by 
GerorGE, Lord Jeffreys. 


While Katherine was weighing the letter in 
her mind, the butler announced the Vicomte 
de Canot. The Frenchman bowed over 
Katherine’s hand and touched it with his lips, 
in the fashion of his nation, to which she had 
grown accustomed by this time. He was 
conscious of the caress, she only of the 
courtesy. 

“I am afraid, Vicomte, I cannot give you 
my attention for a few minutes. I have a 
letter which requires an immediate answer.” 

The girl turned back to the table, and with 
much thought, after some trouble in selecting 
a quill, wrote as follows :— 


To the Right Honourable Lord Chief 
Justice Jeffreys. 
I have to acknowledge the great honour 
and courtesy you have done me, my Lord, 
in writing as you have done. I esteem it 
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the greatest token of regard and con- 
descension I have experienced in my life. 
At the same time I am obliged, while 
heartily thanking your Lordship, to ad- 
here to what I said by word of mouth when 
your Lordship deigned to address me on the 
subject of an alliance between us. I do 
not feel myself equal to the high destiny 
which you deign to offer me. Neither 
are my sentiments towards your Lordship 
of such a character as to warrant me in 
thinking I can ever hope to become more 
than one having a sincere friendship and 
respect. Please accept my profound ac- 
knowledgments, and believe me ever your 
faithful devoted servant, 
(Signed) KATHERINE ALLARDYCE. 


That your Lordship will ever temper 
justice with mercy is my firm conviction. 
—K. A. 


Katherine read it through twice, then sealed 
it, and finally fastened it into a parcel and di- 
rected it. She was not satisfied, but her answer 
was all that her conscience would allow her to 
set down, and even in using some of the terms 
of courtesy she was violating her real feelings. 

The Vicomte had sat down, and was watching 
Katherine all the time, noting her grace and 
beauty. ‘‘ Mamzelle has finished her letter?” 
he said, after a pause, during which the girl 
had sat thinking with her back towards him. 
She started at the sound of his voice. Truth 
to tell, she had forgotten he was in the room. 

Katherine turned round. “I ask your par- 
don, Vicomte ; writing letters is so new to me. 
I am afraid it has taken up all my attention 
and made me rude.” 

"No! No! Mamzelle could not be that 
if she made the trial. Rude! It is not a 
word could ever pe spoken in the same breath 
as her name. I fear, Mamzelle, this letter has 
made for you trouble. Is it not so?” 

“It is always a trouble for me to say ‘No’ 
to anyone, Vicomte, and in this cas more 
so than usual.” 

“Ah! I comprehend. Mamzelle has been 
asked by someone who loves her—is it not 
so? Ah! I ask a thousand pardons, a 
stranger ought not to meddle, to inquire about 
these things. Alas! I do not feel myself 
strange ; Mamzelle and her uncle have been so 
kind to me. I feel myself friend.” 

“I hope you will always feel that, Vicomte,” 
Katherine answered. ‘‘I do not know why I 
should regard it as a secret. I trust, Vicomte, 


that you and the writer of this letter will 
never meet. He says he has conceived a 
regard and affection for me; I am afraid he 
could not say the .ame of yourself.” 

“You make me anxious to hear his name— 
what you call curious.” 

“It is the man who came up on the morning 
we first met, Vicomte—my Lord Jeffreys.” 

“Nay! Mamzelle, forgive me. Does he 
wish Mamzelle to become his wife, to marry 
with him ?” 

Katherine blushed at hearing the fact put 
into words, especially with that emphasis which 
de Canot’s articulation lent to all he said. 

“My Lord Jeffreys has done me that honour 
twice.” 

“You will not give your ear to what he 
asks, Mamzelle. It is impossible! Hey ? im- 
possible, he is so much older than you are. 
Besides, he is a bad man—you can see what 
he is in the face.” 

“‘T have never given him the slightest en- 
couragement, Vicomte, and I never intend to 
do so,” Katherine said coldly. 

After all, an offer of marriage cannot but be 
taken as a compliment. To reject a man is 
one thing, to hear someone else speak dis- 
paragingly of him immediately after is quite 
another. The Vicomte, with the quickness of 
a true gentleman, saw his mistake immediately. 

“I crave your forgiveness, Mamzelle. I spoke 
too much from the feelings that were in me. 
I did not wish to appear to—I have not the 
right English word—intervene with Mamzelle’ 
It is what I feel for her, how much I think of 
her, makes me inquiet—anxious, do you not call 
it >—lest—lest———”’ He stopped in confusion. 

“I understand,” Katherine said with a 
smile. ‘‘I think we both feel much the same 
with regard to my Lord Jeffreys.” 





CHAPTER X. 


A WOMAN’S INSIGHT. 


BereslR REGINALD! So 
soon! Even my father 
is mystified. He knows 
nothing, or pretends he 
knows nothing, which 
comes to the same thing. 
At any rate he will not 
satisfy my curiosity. So 
it is left to you to do 
so, which is perhaps better. I like to go to the 
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fountain head for what I want to know. Come, 
Sir Reginald and Captain, who was only plain 
Mr. and Lieutenant a day or two agone, read 
me this riddle of what you have done for His 
Majesty, that has made His Majesty do so 
much for you.” 

Lady Aline had intimated to her ally of the 
road that she wished speech of him. They 
were in the walled garden abutting the river 
at Hampton, whither the King had betaken 
himself after the tragedy in the underground 
chapel at Whitehall. On a broad grass sward 
several gentlemen of the Court were playing 
bowls. Some fine ladies walked on a raised 
terrace overlooking the river. The June sun- 
shine flooded the lovely gardens, not yet reduced 
to the miracle of Dutch tidiness and artificiality, 
which appealed to the taste of William of 
Orange, and hardly less so to that of the 
Georges. 

Lady Aline had drawn Captain Harbin, as 
he now was by special brevet, into a bowered 
recess where they could talk without being 
overheard or indeed seen, unless someone came 
specially in that direction. 

The girl’s square-cut dress ornamented with 
lovely Mechlin lace showed the beautiful 
column of her white neck, and a hat with long 
white feathers fastened by a diamond brooch 
was set on her lovely, luxurious hair. 

Reginald hesitated before he answered, 
looking into Lady Aline’s eyes, which surveyed 
him quizzically, then averting his glance with 
great expedition. Perhaps he was afraid the 
fair magician would read there what she 
wished to know. 

“About myself, my lady, I would tell you 
anything, but of the King’s service I can of my 
honour tell you nothing.” 

“T expected that answer. Men love to 
keep us women in the dark. They know it 
tantalizes us. We dearly love a secret—in 
order to discover it. Well, Sir-newly-made- 
knight, I can resolve some of your riddle. 
You saved the life of His Majesty no longer 
ago than last night.” 

Reginald turned upon the girl with a start 
of surprise. ‘‘Who told you? How knew 
you that, Lady Aline ?” 

She laughed until her shoulders shook with 
merriment, and clapped her hands. 

‘‘ Who do you think told me, most puissant 
Chevalier ? I will unravel this secret also— 
Myself! Myself! I told myself and no one 
else, until you assured me I was correct.” 
She laughed again. Not a loud peal to be 


heard by others, but genuine, quiet, exultant 
merriment. 

“IT do not understand,” he stammered. 

“Why should you ? Men’s swords are ever 
sharp, but their wits are ever dull by way of 
contrast. To women the wit, to men the 
sword, that is the division of life. Now I will 
show you how I came by your secret without 
the telling, and knew the story without the 
details.”” Lady Aline looked wondrously beau- 
tiful as she smiled roguishly at Reginald, and 
a very syren as she patted him on the arm, but 
the thought of Katherine Allardyce, ever with 
him, steeled his heart against her attractions. 

She withdrew her hand to tick off her points 
on her delicately gloved fingers. “ First, 
yesterday you were Mr. Reginald Harbin, 
Lieutenant of the Lord-knows-what, Groom 
of the Closet to King James II., that most 
gloomy and narrow-minded of monarchs re 

“Hst!” interrupted Reginald, glancing ap- 
prehensively round to see that no one was in 
hearing. 

Lady Aline might have nothing to lose, but 
he felt his condition to be much more precarious. 

The girl took not the slightest notice of the 
admonition. ‘‘ You achieved the position you 
had by the favour of my father, since the King 
—Heaven knows why !—does what my father 
tells him, and my father does what I tell him.” 
She stopped breathless. 

“T knew that I owed it to you, Lady Aline, 
and I cannot be too grateful for all your kind- 
ness.”” But he did not press her hand as she 
expected he would, and the omission supplied 
her with a mental comment. 

“How very proper! What sentiments ! 
I see, Sir, that you have graduated at Court 
since that fateful night when we met by 
great good fortune at Epsom Downs. The 
blunt soldier is buried, and the polished courtier 
has risen from his grave. Well, to continue. 
To-day you are an aide-de-camp of His Majesty, 
a Captain of the King’s Guards, and the 
youngest knight in the realm. How are these 
things accomplished ? Money? You have 
none. The favour of the reigning woman? 
Not a bit of it. In spite of being passably good- 
looking, you do not know how to win your way 
with our sex. Alas! you are terribly handi- 
capped in the race of life as it is understood 
hereabouts, but I must own you have done 
pretty wellso far. Seeing that this sudden leap 
into fortune is due neither to money nor to a 
lady, it is clear you rust have done James some 
signal service, and what service can be greater 
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than to save his life, which every one at Court 
knows is in peril every hour—and cares not 
one jot, as you can see for yourself.” 

Lady Aline indicated with a nod the men 
playing bowls, and evidently absorbed in the 
game, and the ladies walking on the terrace 
equally wrapped up in themselves. 

“The fact is,” she said, ‘‘ James bores us 
terribly. Monmouth would be more amusing, 
but then, one could not curtsey to him or kiss 
his hand. You see, his mother was a kitchen 
wench or something of the kind.” 

Reginald could hardly help laughing. Lady 
Aline had certainly not wasted her time any 
more than he had done since she came to 
Court. She had picked up the manners and 
thought, if not the mincing ways, of the great 
ladies of the circle. 

“You are an apt pupil,” he said. 

“You think so?” Lady Aline’s counten- 
ance changed, and she became once more the 
frank, unsophisticated girl in look and deport- 
ment he had rescued at the inn. “It is easy 
to pick up their way of talking,” she suggested, 
“and it is as easy to put it on one side. You 
think, Sir Reginald, that a woman can be read 
in a second, and at a glance. Believe me, you 
are much mistaken. It is different with you 
men. You are like a clear stream on asummer’s 
day.” Once more her mood had changed and 
she laughed, but, somehow, her laugh did not 
appear to have much real mirth in it. 

“You have read me one riddle, Lady Aline, 
I will own, with some show of success. Now 
unravel me a second. Explain in what we 
men are to be understood so easily.” 

*‘ First let me finish what I was saying before, 
then I will go on to the next, which is equally 
simple. 

“You are appointed to guard His Majesty 
by night with soldiers under you. In the 
morning these men get nothing, not even a 
crown piece to drink His Majesty’s health. 
You, at a bound, get as much as some men die 
without receiving after years of service. It is 
clear you did something and did it alone. 
That something, I will wager, was to save the 
King from someone who wished to move him 
from the path of ‘The Protestant Duke,’ who 
would be a Romanist, by-the-bye, to-morrow 
if it suited his purpose. Nothing but saving 
the King’s life would have got you what you 
have. Come now, sir, tell me if I am wrong in 


, 


a single detail ?” 
“Did the oracle at Delphi require that those 
who consulted her should confess that she was 
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inspired ? 


It seems to me that, knowing so 
much, you must be contented with the satis- 
faction of your own acuteness.” 

“Oh! what a cautious man, so closely to 
guard secrets which a woman can read without 


assistance! Very well, I will content me with 
the fact that you do not deny my inferences. 
Now to prove to you, Sir new-born-knight, that 
a woman if she be minded can read you like an 
open missal. In the first place, you are in 
love 

Reginald started and drew away from the 
girl a little, like a galled animal touched on the 
sore. 

“‘In the second place,’ Aline went on, as 
if she noticed nothing, “you are doubtful 
whether the object of your affections returns 
your attachment.” 

Now Captain Harbin turned and looked at 
the gizl, yet he failed to read her as she had 
read him, for beneath the smile with which she 
greeted his interrogating glance he failed to 
notice that her lips quivered. Eyes some- 
times, lips always, betray the secrets of the 
young to those who can interpret them. To 
completely mask the whole face is an accom- 
plishment achieved only by those who bear 
life’s scars on their hearts, by the veteran 
warriors of either sex who have given and 
received many shrewd knocks in the warfare 
of the world. 

“It is true,” Sir Reginald admitted, “all 
true that you have said. I love with all my 
nature, and she knows not whether she loves 
me or no.” 

““Her name! Tell me her name,” Lady 
Aline said softly, and in such subdued tones 
that they barely reached her companion’s ear. 

“Katherine, Katherine Allardyce. I have 
known her from childhood. She is a near 
connection of my family and my father’s ward. 
I told her of my love before I parted from her, 
and she answered me she could not tell.” 

“* Describe her to me—is she like, is she at all 
like ’’—Lady Aline coughed as if she choked 
a little—“‘ me ? ” 

“Oh, no, Lady Aline. You are beautiful 
and so is she, but of quite different kinds. 
She is tall and fair like a lily 7 

“Oh! And I?” 

“You are like a rose, a damask rose just 
opening to the sun.” 

There was a pause after this, then the girl 
said in gentle accents, ‘‘ Do not fear. She will 
love you. She cannot help but love you—if 
you persevere—for men will have their way 
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in these things, and women like to be subject 
to their wills. She has thought you a boy for 
so long that you must needs teach her that you 
are a man full grown, with a man’s strength, a 
man’s determination. This affair for the King, 
and the proof of his great favour towards you, 
will help you with her. Women love a hero- 
Now tell me of last night. I like to feel I have 
your confidence, your trust, your—friendship.” 
Again that little cough, as though it were 
winter—not warm, luscious June. ‘You have 
made no promises, else would I not ask you to 
violate one of them, nor you to accede to my 
request. On the other hand, I promise that 
nothing you tell me shall pass my lips, except 
by your permission.” 

So Reginald told her, not without some 
reluctance, although there came a time when 
he was glad that he had. 

During the next two nights Captain Harbin 
was engaged on the King’s errand, securing the 
persons of those men whose names had appeared 
on Colonel Haggis’s list. This office, which 
was anything but congenial to him, he accom- 
plished to the full satisfaction of His Majesty, 
and doubtless the cause of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth received a shrewd blow by these trans- 
actions, which removed the men who were to 
have instigated and headed a rising in London 
on behalf of the invader. 

When Reginald and Lady Aline met again 
it was for the purpose of saying good-bye. 
The Earl of Feversham had been commanded 
by the King to take charge of his forces in the 
West. The Earl had asked the King’s per- 
mission to take Captain Harbin with him, 
which had been graciously accorded. Lady 
Aline had been appointed a Maid of Honour to 
Her Majesty the Queen, so that her place would 
be permanently about the Court, where her 
beauty was shortly to make her a power, while 
her virtue earned her the respect of all. 

“So you have come to say good-bye. We 
shall be sorry to lose you. Even the ladies 
whom you do not love own to liking you a little, 
which shows that their natures are better than 
their enemies paint them. As for the men, 


_they speak of you warmly, which shows that 


you have not yet given them cause for jealousy. 
I am glad to think that you will be with my 
father, and watch over him, as you did me those 
days, weeks, or is it years ? —La! I have noidea 
how time goes !—agone!”’ She looked into his 
eyes and added: “ You, at any rate, will not 
be sorry, Sir Reginald, for this expedition gives 
you a double advantage.” 


“ How so?” he asked, not quite taking her 
meaning. 

“What did you come to London for, Sir 
Lucky-but-somewhat-stupid-knight ? To gain 
advancement, to be sure. You have already 
achieved it, and now here is another oppor- 
tunity. Oh! you were evidently born under 
a lucky star. As for the second advantage, 
the iron goes to the magnet. You are the iron 
—under a velvet glove or a leathern gauntlet 
—and she is the magnet. Every step you go 
west takes you nearer—to your father, shall we 
Say ?”’ 

“‘ Nevertheless,” replied Harbin gravely, «I 
like not this errand upon which your father and 
Lord Churchill are going, and I in their service, 
although it does bring me those advantages of 
which you speak.” 

“La |!—and why, may I ask?” Lady Aline 
exclaimed, astonished and mystified in her turn- 

“* Because brothers are to oppose and fight 
with brothers. I like not fratricide. Men of 
the same race shedding each other’s blood. I 
have prayed God to avert this great calamity, 
yet it has come. We have had enough and 
more than enough of this in days that are 
gone.” 

“T understand.” 

“Yes! I have already experienced what it 
is to hale men to prison and leave them there 
to rot, to part them from those they love, 
wives and children. This Duke has much to 
answer for. I should have no compunction 
about taking him prisoner, for he imperils 
other men’s lives for his own aggrandisement. 
It is for these misguided men of the West for 
whom my heart bleeds as does, I know, the 
heart of her I love. Ah! Lady Aline, you 
little know how we of the West-country cling 
to one another, fighting sometimes amongst 
ourselves, but ever recognising the kinship of 
our wide pasture fields, our moorlands and 
seaboard. We have lived the same life and 
drunk in the same air—and now we go forth 
to fight against one another, as though we were 
men of an alien race.” 

Rarely did Reginald speak all that was in his 
mind. Perhaps he recognised that he had a 
sympathetic listener. Lady Aline’s eyes were 
suffused with tears as, taking her hand, he 
kissed it and said farewell. 

She turned back to her chamber, and, locking 
herself in, cried as she had not done since her 
mother died, but whether for herself or for him, 
or because the world was out of joint, she could 
not have told. 

























































CHAPTER XI. 
KATHERINE COMES TO A DECISION. 


FTER the Vicomte de 
Canot had departed a 
strange unrest was upon 
Katherine’s spirit, very 
foreign to her usual 
characteristics. The let- 
ter from the Chief Justice 
had moved her not a 
little in the first in- 

stance, not because for a moment the girl 
dreamed of listening to his proposals, but 
from a sense that he was not a man either to be 
lightly thwarted, or to scruple in the least as 
to the means by which he would strive to achieve 
the end he had in view. Katherine had a 
woman’s fine instinct to detect a bad man, and 
something of a woman’s fear of an alliance 
between almost unlimited power and malevo- 
lence. As events proved, there was reason in 
her worst apprehensions. 

Finally, there was de Canot. It was not 
until the Vicomte had ridden out from the 
courtyard, and Katherine had watched him 
depart, that she understood something of what 
his feeling was towards her. The secret was 
not conveyed in the sweep of his plumed hat 
as he bowed to her, or in the half-lingering look 
he cast behind as the sunlight, shining from 
the cloud-edge, illuminated his figure. It was 
subtle, instinctive. Katherine shunned the 
very idea that de Canot loved her. The craze 
of conquest—which is as old as feminine human 
nature ; which has had almost as much to say 
in the building of empires as have man’s ambi- 
tions ; which was the very breath, for instance, of 
women like Cleopatra and Helen of Troy—had 
no place in Katherine’s fine nature, least of all 
now, for she had begun to realise the need and 
the restfulness of one man’s protecting love. 

Yes! The secret was out, she had wrestled 
with it in the silence of her own bedchamber. 
It had faced her as she sat at the frame deftly 
plying the needle. As she sought to evade it on 
horseback on the moor, or plying the oar on 
Severn Sea, it had asserted its presence. She 
knew that she needed the strong, satisfying love 
of Reginald Harbin, that nothing else would 
satisfy her, would fill the void in her nature. 
She knew now that she could give him what he 
had asked of her, although when he asked she 
had doubted. Neither was Katherine the 
woman to keep a man in suspense when once 
she had made up her own mind. She was, in 
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fact, planning a letter to her “ cousin ” as she 
sat at her woolwork, when there came the 
strange interruption of the advent of Lord 
Jeffreys’ messenger. 

After de Canot had gone Katherine turned 
back into the house, nervous to an extent she 
had never been before, and at the same time 
more than ever bent on carrying out her pur- 
pose of writing to Reginald. She knew that 
Sir Francis was about to send a couple of 
servants, with a pack-horse laden with certain 
necessaries, to his son, and Katherine had 
determined the same hand should carry a 
letter from herself. Yet, how to write it? 
How to tell him her love and yet to preserve the 
fine essence of her maidenly modesty? How 
to say just enough, so as to avoid saying too 
much of the feelings which stirred in her 
bosom ? That was the problem. 

In the Manor there was a fine old chapel 
with “‘a whispering gallery” at either end. 
In the cedar wall of the gallery at the east end 
was a sliding panel which led into a narrow 
recess, called in the family ‘ the priests’ box,” 
from which it was possible to get into the Park 
by steps cut in the wall, without returning 
into the chapel, and so to the Manor. The 
external door of this “ box” was concealed 
by ivy, which also protected the steps from 
observation. No use had been made of this 
contrivance, which was to be found in not a 
few old houses throughout the length and 
breadth of England, for more than a generation, 
but it had served its purpose when religious 
persecution had raged through the land, and 
one form of faith after another had been barred 
and proscribed. 

It was still possible that recourse might have 
to be made to it if James II. had his way, and 
was strong enough to thrust the religion which 
the forefathers of the nation had rejected once 
more upon the land. Sir Francis had only 
recently seen that the spring of the secret door 
was in good order, and the little “ priests’ box ” 
itself swept and garnished for occupation, if 
need be. Those were troublous times, when 
shrewd men thought of, faced, and prepared 
for possible contingencies. 

In the chapel on week-days Sir Francis him- 
self said prayers morning and evening, all the 
servants both indoors and out attending. 
On Sundays it was not used except when 
stress of weather prevented the family and 
retainers from putting in an appearance at the 
parish church of Wintern itself. 

To this chapel Katherine was wont to 
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resort for her own private devotion. She 
went there now and knelt in her accus- 
tomed place, while she poured out her heart 
to God for the rest of spirit and the guidance 
she needed. There Katherine knelt until 
she got her answer and rose up refreshed 
after her devotion. Then a strange impulse 
came over her. Although she was one of the 
three, or four at most, to whom the secret of 
the ‘‘ priests’ box”’ was confided, Katherine 
had never actually been in it. Something im- 
pelled her to go to it now. So she passed up 
the winding stair behind the Communion Table 
to the gallery. After some fumbling, and trying 
one knot of the cedar wood after another, she 
found the right place. The door slid back and 
she went in. The box was open at one end to 
the sky, the other being closed up by solid 
masonry. Katherine stood, herself hidden, 
and looked out through the slit, just wide enough 
for a man’s body to pass, on the landscape and 
seascape beyond the park. She could see 
nothing near—her position forbade it—she could 
only catch a bird’s-eye view of the further 
environment, but her eyes were of the best, 
and she needed no artificial aid to bring those 
distances nearer toher. Katherine looked upon 
the sky and read there the signs of coming 
storm and rain. She marked the blue-black 
shadows on Severn Sea s etching out long 
fingers, like the sails of a windmill, as far as 
the Welsh coast-line. Then her attention was 
attracted to two men who were standing, 
apparently engaged in earnest converse, under 
a big tree just within the park boundary, and 
close to a small door in the wall. Katherine 
recognised both of them after a moment’s 
inspection, and was intensely surprised. One 
of them was Lawyer Startin, the demagogue 
and instigator in revolt of the whole district, 
the other was the family confessor to the 
Lesters of Durrow. The latter was dressed 
as any farmer in the district might have been, 
but Katherine knew his long lean body and 
drooping shoulders. Once, too, he lifted his 
heavy slouch hat, when perhaps a preliminary 
raindrop fell upon it, and thereby disclosed his 
close-cropped bullet head. What brought two 
men together who were by opinions and 
antipathies sundered wide as the poles apart ? 
Katherine was not curious about other people’s 
affairs, but this puzzle was so obvious and 
astounding that she could not fail to be struck 
by it. Two men whom she knew as leaders on 
opposite sides, and who, if they met, she would 
expect to find flying at each other’s throats, 


were, on the contrary, engaged in close and 
what looked like confidential discourse. Startin 
was dressed as usual, but the priest had hidden 
his identity as much as possible. 

While Katherine looked, Father Deardon, 
the Lesters’ confessor, nodded twice, and 
then went quickly through the small door 
which led from the park into the high road 
outside. Startin waited a minute or two, and 
then walked rapidly across the grass towards one 
of the main entrances of the Wintern demesne. 

The place of meeting had certainly been 
well chosen. It was so easy to get at it without 
being seen, so easy, again, to hold converse 
without attracting any one’s notice. If Kath- 
erine had not happened to have been in the one 
elevated place which overlooked the spot, 
Deardon and Startin might have met and no 
one have been the wiser. 

Greatly wondering at the human problem 
which baffled her, Katherine turned back, and, 
passing through the chapel once more, mounted 
to her own drawing-room. Sir Francis had not 
yet returned. Katherine intended to tell him 
what she had witnessed. 

The girl drew out some writing materials for 
the second time that day, and penned the 
following letter, not without many pauses and 
often laying down the pen :— 


To HER DEAR CousIN, REGINALD HARBIN, 
—Katherine Allardyce sends loving greet- 
ing. This is to tell him that she has missed 
him sorely, more by far than she has ever 
done before, or, for all that, anyone else. 
All are well at the Manor, but with anxious 
hearts, not knowing what may befall, but 
trusting in the mercy and providence of 
Almighty God. Sir Francis is in consulta- 
tion with Colonel Luttrell as to preserving 
the peace of the district, but with little 
hope of success, as the people are filled 
with unrest and the lust of strife. There 
are strange rumours that one has landed 
in England whom true patriots would wish 
kept at a distance, but whether the report 
be correct is another matter hard to 
ascertain. 

To her cousin Katherine sends her 
prayers for his protection, her trust, and 
her—love. Yes, her true love, which 
she has found hidden deep in her heart 
since they were parted, and now knows 
to have been there all the time, although 
she answered him doubtfully as_ they 
stood together on the terrace walk at 
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Wintern. May God keep him who is the lord 
of her heart and bring him safe back to her 
is the faithful petition of—KaTHERINE 
ALLARDYCE. 


The girl finished her task with a sigh of 
relief and was about to put away her script, 
after careful reading of it through, when Sir 
Francis knocked at her door, and entered, in 
riding dress. He was somewhat wet, for the 
rain was by this time pattering against the 
window panes. Without a word Katherine 
went up to the fine old man and placed the 
letter in his hand. Then she turned her back 
and went to the window, not looking out, only 
not wanting to show her face, or indeed to see 
the Colonel’s while he was reading. 

Yet Katherine knew that nothing she had 
ever done would please Sir Francis as would 
that letter. When the Colonel had read it 
through carefully, he came up and clasped the 
girl to his breast. 

“Thank God!” he cried. ‘Child, you 
have lifted a great weight from my mind, and 
given me a ray of sunshine in the midst of dark 
clouds. I have ever loved you as a daughter, 
now you will be a daughter in deed and in truth.” 

Katherine rested her head on the old man’s 
shoulder and cried tears of relief and happiness. 
Yet they might have been quite other tears 
had she known all. 


CHAPTER XI. 


A GALLANT GENTLEMAN. 


aa1R FRANCIS HARBIN 
; and Katherine were 
walking on the terrace. 
De Canot had come to 
Wintern Manor. 

Katherine was wearing 
a long grey cloak, which 
shrouded her from head 
to foot, the Colonel 
being still in riding dress. He had not 
taken it off, for an emergency might demand 
his presence at a moment’s notice at some 
distance. 

‘*How came you to champion the cause ?”’ 
the Colonel asked, after some trivial remarks 
had passed. 

“The cause!”’ De Canot answered. “I 
do not know what it may have of chance 
of success. It is not within my knowledge. 
I do not know. This is a big country for 
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anyone to become master of. My friend 
the Duc—the Duc de Monmouth—he want 
to be king, I come to help him, I do not know 
if he will succeed—that is for him, not for me.” 

The Vicomte shrugged his shoulders and 
made a gesture of washing his hands. 

“But surely, de Canot, a man does not 
engage himself in an undertaking of this sort, 
of this magnitude, the invasion of a kingdom, 
without thinking it all out, without calculating 
how he fancies it will all end! I am a magis- 
trate, and I suppose if I did my duty I ought to 
issue a warrant for your arrest, but as far as 
I know you have done nothing as yet contrary 
to the law of the land and the liberties of the 
realm. Neither, perhaps, should I so act 
unless someone else swore an information 
against you. I have learned to esteem and 
like you, Vicomte.” 

De Canot laid his hand upon his heart and 
bowed profoundly. 

“‘ And I ask you, as a friend, to consider your 
course before it is too late.” Sir Francis laid 
his hand on the Frenchman’s shoulder. “ Be- 
lieve me, the Duke’s rash enterprise is bound 
to end in failure and terrible disaster. This 
King is not like his brother Charles. He will, 
as the good Book says, demand an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth. I believe him a just 
man, but if all rey _rts be true he is as hard as a 
rock when he thinks a wrong has been done him. 
These misguided people of our own land will, 
I fear, suffer terribly before the end is reached. 
What will happen to yourself who are not of 
our race? If you are captured, short will be 
your shrift. You have flung yourself into a 
quarrel with which, forgive me, you have 
nothing to do, and your life will be the forfeit 
of your actions.” 

Sir Francis spoke all this with convincing 
earnestness, without removing his hand from 
de Canot’s shoulder. 

“I do not understand quite all the words 
you make use of, Monsieur—but I gather 


what you mean, and I thank you, from 
the bottom of my heart. But, forgive 
me, and I tell you story. After I tell 


you that story you will comprehend why I am 
here. There was a night when I was in the 
good city of Liége. It was like this night, that 
is rain with the lights of the moon and the 
stars in between. I had been to a little party 
at the Commandant’s of the Bishop’s Guard. 
We had been playing with the cards and dice. 
It was late when I was returning to my place 
of sleeping. Perhaps Mademoiselle will excuse, 
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“*T admit nothing, sir, of what you assert. Neither can I offer you any assistance. 


[See page 185. 
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I had taken a little too much of the Rhine 
wine to which I was not so used as to that 
of my own country. At any rate, I was not 
on guard, three men who had been on the 
watch in some ruelle—what you call ver’ nar- 
row street—ran out at me and I was knocked 
to the ground, and I doubt not they would 
have killed me, but a gentleman rushed out 
from a house that was near by and fought with 
them. He save my life. It was the Duc. 
He told me he had seen these men go to hide, 
and had been watching from his rooms to see 
what they do. That is the story,” the Vicomte 
added with simple dignity. ‘‘The Duc! He 
save my life. I give mine for him! That is it!” 

Sir Francis removed his grasp from de Canot’s 
shoulder, and took his hand in his instead, 
warmly shaking it. 

““ You have my respect and friendship, sir,” 
he cried, ‘‘ and in anything you may command 
me by which I may serve you without violating 
the duty I owe to my King.” 

Katherine said nothing, but she had half 
turned away. Her eyes glistened. De Canot 
had won them both. 

Just as Colonel Harbin spoke a heavy drop 
fell on his upturned face, for de Canot was the 
taller man. It was the precursor of a down- 
pour which drove them immediately from the 
terrace. Katherine wished the two gentlemen 
good-night at once, and went to her own apart- 
ments. As she passed the door she involun- 
tarily turned and looked back. So doing she 
met the Vicomte’s gaze fixed upon her. In 
that look Katherine read what no woman 
looking into a man’s eyes can ever mistake. 
It moved and disturbed her strangely. She 
had a premonition, too, of trouble. She 
thought it was due to what Sir Francis had 
said, the fate he had predicted for this gallant 
gentleman if he were captured. 

These feelings are difficult to analyse, 
neither is it easy to say whether now and then 
the veil of coming events is not to a certain 
extent lifted, and the future becomes a dim 
and half-conceived dream of the present. 

After Katherine had left the great saloon in 
which they had taken refuge from the rain, 
there was silence for a minute or two before de 
Canot expressed his intention of departing. 

“I will go with you as far as the lodge gates,” 
the Colonel remarked. ‘I have ordered them 
to be kept locked for the future, while this 
trouble is on the land.” 

“I do not like to give the trouble to Monsieur. 
Will not one of the servants be able on 
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“‘T prefer to go myself, thank you, de Canot.” 
The fact being that Sir Francis, in saying good- 
bye, intended to intimate to the Vicomte that, 
now Monmouth had landed, he must no longer 
come as heretofore to the Manor. The Colonel 
was well aware that the place was honey- 
combed with spies, the result of Lord Jeffreys’ 
private visit to the West. 

“Shrouded in a cloak, and bearing a lanthorn, 
Sir Francis walked by the side of de Canot’s 
horse to the gates leading on to the high road. 
When he opened them he stood still in amaze- 
ment. There was a tramp of many feet. 
Quite two hundred men came into view, many 
bearing lanthorns, all armed with various 
weapons, a few on horseback, the majority on 
foot. They walked in no particular order, 
they kept no step; but a look of stern deter- 
mination was on each face. It was an armed 
rabble, but a rabble very much with a purpose. 

Sir Francis drew back into the gates and 
covered his light. He did not wish to be seen. 
The Vicomte, on the contrary, stepped forward. 
A man, evidently a leader, spoke to him, and 
de Canot joined the company. He seemed 
strangely out of place in that crowd of English 
peasants, all wearing green boughs in their hats. 

Sir Francis knew perfectly what it meant. 
These men were going to offer themselves to 
Monmouth, like sheep to the slaughter. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


IN JEFFREYS’ CHAMBERS. 


room was an old- 
fashioned one, even in 
those days, looking out 
on an old-world garden 
at one end. The other 
gave upon a narrow ill- 
lighted street which led 
to the great waterway 
of London and so of the 
world—the Thames. The narrow windows 
were deep-set and mullioned. It was clear 
that a convivial party had but recently vacated 
the apartment. Chairs had been pushed back 
from a small oblong table in the centre of the 
room. One lay where it had fallen on the floor. 
Candles in branched -candelabras and silver 
sconces on the walls were flickering down to 
their sockets. The daylight was beginning to 
steal in at the uncurtained windows. 

In an easy chair by the mantelpiece upon 
which the candelabra were placed sat a man 
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with his clothes awry, and his ample wig 
pushed back from his forehead. His eyes were 
bloodshot and his cheeks were flushed. Per- 
haps the litter of empty bottles in one corner 
was the key at once to his character and his 
present appearance. Beside one of the can- 
delabra on the mantelpiece was a pile of money. 
More than two or three packs of cards were 
strewn on table and floor. 

Lord Jeffreys, the owner of the room, had 
been drinking, but was not drunk. It took a 
good deal of wine supplemented by punch to 
bring about that result, for the Chief Justice was 
case-hardened by years of indulgence. Lately 
he had given way without much consideration 
for the appearances or the decencies of life. 
How much a certain letter he had received by 
hand had to do with his increased debauchery 
and recklessness it would be rash to assert. 

That letter which Katherine Allardyce had 
written him, and which had been forwarded 
by the same servant who brought quite another 
one to Sir Reginald Harbin, had affected 
Jeffreys more than anything else in his life. 
It had wounded his self-love, his pride, and it 
had denied him what he longed for more than 
anything else in the world, longed for with all 
the greater intensity because it was denied him, 
him to whom nothing was denied. Jeffreys 
knew that short missive by heart, and he longed 
to humble the writer, humble her to the very 
dust. For that was the trend of his whole nature. 

It was curious how these things came back to 
him after the excitement of cards and dice, after 
his boon companions had gone. The vision of 
the fair girl, pure and sweet as an angel from 
heaven, tall as a lily, filled his narrow soul to 
the exclusion of everything else. To-night 
a sense of exultation was upon him, for events 
were marching the way he wanted them to go. 
Monmouth’s ragged army had been crushed at 
Sedgemoor. It was due to an unexpected 
ditch far more than to the forces of the King 
and their incompetent commander, the Earl 
of Feversham. The Duke had been captured 
and brought to London. James II. had agreed 
to grant him aninterview. It was all according 
to Jeffreys’ own heart. For the King had 
done it merely to enjoy the supreme satisfaction 
of seeing the Duke cringing at his feet, the 
Duke who had proclaimed his own sovereignty. 
Well, Monmouth had cringed, going down on 
his knees and crying like a child. That was 
his nature. James had spurned him with hard, 
sarcastic words. That was the King’s nature. 
Each had acted after his manner. So the 


Duke had paid for his temerity and ill-success 
on Tower Hill. 

Charles I. had died like a hero on the balcony 
at Whitehall ; James, Duke of Monmouth, had 
ended like a poltroon, yet there were days in the 
past when he had done brave deeds. But there 
are varieties of courage, as of everything else. 

Since the rebellion Colonel Kirke with his 
lambs had harried the West. He had learned 
at Tangier some of the methods of barbarism, 
but in the eyes of the Chief Justice, and, what 
was of more importance, in the eyes of the 
Sovereign, measures of retribution required to 
be on a wider and more systematic scale. 

Who so competent to carry this out as the 
Lord Chief Justice, the man who, as the King’s 
private commissioner, already had the threads 
of the conspiracy in his hands, who knew 
exactly where to lay his hand on the right sort 
ci evidence, the evidence which sticks at 
nothing, not even probability, much less truth, 
to secure a conviction ? 

Jeffreys had asked to be appointed presiding 
Judge of a roving Commission to try offenders 
against the King’s peace, all those who had 
thrown in their lot with the unfortunate 
Monmouth, or who had sheltered fugitives from 
justice since the overthrow of the Duke’s forces. 
The net should be wide enough, wide as Jeffreys 
could make it. Would James sign the royal 
warrant appointing the Commission? That 
was the only question. The Chief Justice was 
hourly expecting the answer. That night, as 
he knew, a Council had been summoned at 
Whitehall. To it amongst others would come 
Tyrconnel, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who 
did for that unhappy country on a smaller scale 
what Jeffreys did for the West of England ; 
Father Petre, a Privy Councillor in defiance of 
the laws of England; Feversham, the King’s 
puppet; and Sutherland, the subservient. 
Would these men carry the day against such 
men as Halifax and Oxford? That was the 
question, and as the hours advanced towards 
the dawn of another day Jeffreys doubted, 
and chewed the cud of a possible bitter dis- 
appointment. 

A knock at the door. Jeffreys sprang to his 
feet and ran towards the confidential servant, 
whose advent he had been expecting for so many 
weary hours. 

‘Well, fool! What is it?” 

“The King has given his signature—but the 
Council was long, and there was much oppo- 
sition, my lord,’”’ the sleek servant replied. 

Jeffreys consigned the opposition to perdition, 
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and seizing the document tore off the seal and 
proceeded with greedy eyes to devour its 
contents. Then he tore his wig off his head, 
and flinging it to the ground danced upon it. 

The servant, who knew his master well, 
noiselessly crept out of the room. 

Jeffreys was left alone, alone with his tri- 
umph. He was about to enjoy himself. The 
enemies of the King, who were his own 
enemies, too, from that very fact, should feel 
his heel. It was a wide commission. 

Whom might it not include ? Jeffreys went 
back and sat in his chair, thinking deeply, 
until the daylight streamed in through the 
dusty windows on his head, bald in places, and 
prematurely grey. 

Then he took out a letter and readit. It was 
dirty and creased from long keeping. He knew 
every word of it, but that night, or rather morn- 
ing, it took a new significance. Katherine Allar- 
dyce had spurned his proposals. Well and 
good ! 

Before the Chief Justice retired to bed to 
sleep off his debauch, and subsequent vigil, 
he had penned some instructions, which were t~ 
be conveyed West at once by swift messenger. 
The recipient was to be none other than Lawyer 
Startin of Wintern, the demagogue of Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion, who had urged other men on 
the dangerous path, but had held back himself. 

When Lord Jefireys had tied up the packet 
he unlocked a drawer and took from it his 
Official seal, only used by him to register 
Sentence. It was a very fine specimen of 
cornelian, in a gold setting. The Chief Justice 
handled it with evident satisfaction, and then 
put it back in the drawer and locked it up. 
He did not use it to fasten the letter he had just 
written. The latter was unsigned, as it might 
possibly come into hands for which it was not 
intended. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A FUGITIVE FROM THE LAW. 


pATHERINE ALLARDYCE 
had risen from her seat, 
and was pacing about 
the room. Restlessness 
had seized her spirit of 
late, and to-night it 
seemed physically im- 
possible to be still. Sir 
Francis was absent from 
home. A very large farmhouse on Katherine’s 





Wiltshire estate had been burnt down, and as 
her guardian and trustee the Colonel had had to 
go and make inquiries on the spot as to the 
cause of the fire, and to arrange for the re- 
building. Katherine was left alone just when 
she needed a man’s protection and strength 
more than ever. The flame which had leapt 
into being when Monmouth landed had died 
down to smouldering ashes. Many a house 
was desolate with a father, husband, or brother 
buried in the peat at Sedgemoor. But even 
this was better than the suspense which hung 
over hundreds of homes. The prisons were 
full, and the gaol deliveries were to be at the 
mercy of the dreaded and hated Jeffreys, who 
had already struck terror into the hearts of all 
by the judicial murder of Alice Lisle. In 
addition, the Western land was full of fugitives 
from justice, some of whom might make their 
escape across the seas, but others were as 
certain to be captured and handed over to the 
ruthless mercy of the Crown. Now and then 
a haggard face would peep round from a linney, 
or a man with torn and dishevelled dress would 
hurry into a wood when the sound of a horse 
cantering struck on his ears. There is some- 
thing in the air which baffles description when 
a whole countryside is afraid. 

Katherine had caught the contagion. She 
was afraid, too, afraid for her people—one had 
almost added, afraid for herself—as Jeffreys in 
his hateful progression drew nearer to Wintern. 
The messenger who had brought private instruc- 
tions to Lawyer Startin had managed to have 
speech with Katherine, and had conveyed to 
her that Lord Jeffreys was still of the same 
mind. 

It was a stormy night. The wind howled 
round the old house and flung the ivy against 
the windows. It roared down the wide 
chimney, and rattled the doors in their settings. 
Not a night to be alone Katherine felt, as she 
drew a lace shawl closer over her shoulders, 
shivering as if it had been September instead 
of July. Was she alone? A curious fancy 
came over her that she was being watched, 
that someone was looking at her. The long 
room was well lighted in contrast to the dark 
outside. Katherine had a subtle sense of 
someone being on the other side of the case- 
ment, which opened on to the terrace. It 
seemed improbable on such a night, but, of 
course, owing to the construction of the Manor 
it was quite possible. Katherine nerved her- 
self to walk to the windows and looked out. 
She could see nothing, and beyond the effects 
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of the wind there was nothing to hear. Heavy 
curtains from Eastern looms hung on both 
sides of the long windows, but they were never 
drawn. Throughout the summer Katherine 
and Sir Francis walked on the terrace at all 
hours. The curtains would have been a 
hindrance to free egress and ingress. In the 
winter they barely used the big saloon, pre- 
ferring a more cosy room on the ground floor 
of the Manor. To-night a fancy came to Kath- 
erine to draw the curtains, to shut out the 
night, to shut out the face her imagination had 
pictured beyond the window. She knew it 
was nonsense—nerves. Nevertheless, for the 
first and only time in her life, Katherine drew 
the curtains across the long windows, thereby 
covering herself w.th dust. 

Hardly had the girl done so, almost with a 
sense of shame at her own weakness, when there 
came a low, muffled knock on the door. The 
wind for a moment had spent itself, or the girl 
might not have heard it, but the tension of her 
whole system made her exceptionally alert 
to every sound. She started, and grew cold; 
even her very heart seemed chilled. She feared 
she knew not what. No servant would knock 
like that—secret, surreptitious. She had a 
mind to run to the door and turn the key in 
the lock. But she felt she must stand still 
where she was and wait, just wait. She could 
not have framed the words “‘Come in” if her 
life had depended upon it. Her hand was 
on her heart trying to suppress its wild beatings. 

After what seemed a long time, probably 
only a few seconds, the door opened quietly. 
A man stole in. Katherine did not recognise 
him, but she knew him for what he was, at 
once, a fugitive from justice. It was by no 
means the first she had seen, but none before 
had been so near to her. The moment the 
man entered the room Katherine’s fears 
dropped from her like an abandoned garment. 
She had been alarmed by the inchoate, the 
intangible. She had thought of the implacable, 
hateful Jeffreys, although, of course, her inmost 
sense must have told her it could not be his 
knock at the door. The master of the King’s 
power, the arbiter of life and death, does not 
knock like that. She was bitterly sorry for 
this fugitive, and would surely help him if she 
could, even with the terrible fate of Alice Lisle 
before her eyes; but she was not in the least 
afraid of him. 

They advanced towards each other—the 
beautiful girl and the hunied man—then he 
said: ‘‘ Mamzelle!” 


She started and cried out, “Is it you, 
Vicomte? It surely cannot be you.” Even 
now Katherine hardly recognised the ever 
scrupulously dressed French nobleman, with 
his trim moustache and beard, his well-cut 
clothes, in this scarecrow of the fields, his dress 
rent and patched, his hair matted and unkempt. 

“Yes, Mamzelle, it is, alas, I—Camille de 
Canot—I whom the men of the law hunt like 
the dog that is mad—I who have not slept 
in the bed for two weeks, and who have eaten ” 
—he made a gesture of his shoulders—“ Ah ! 
that is it, what have I not eaten? I cannot 
tell to Mademoiselle. Through it all ’—he drew 
nearer to her, and clasping his hands sank on 
one knee to her—“ through it all you, Made- 
moiselle, have been my star in the heavens ! 
Ah! I dare to tell you what I tell not when a 
free man, I love you! Ah! I love you.” He 
stretched out his hands towards her. “Can 
I hope, Mademoiselle ? It will give me the 
courage—to be free. Can I hope ?” 

Katherine looked down into his eyes and a 
strange thought came over her: if she ever could 
have loved the Vicomte she could have loved 
him now. The appeal in his beautiful eyes, 
like that of some faithful dog, from the shaggy 
locks which hung over them, touched her 
womanly tenderness and sympathy. Had she 
not loved someone else, that night at Wintern 
Katherine could almost have surrendered 
herself to Camille de Canot. 

The girl touched his outstretched hands 
gently with hers, and he would have seized them 
and covered her fingers with kisses, but she 
held them away from his lips resolutely. 

“‘T shall always be your friend, Vicomte, but 
I can be no more than that—ever.’’ She 
turned half away and added almost under her 
breath—and yet he heard—‘‘ What you ask 
I have given to another.” 

The Vicomte stood up, covered his face with 
his hands, and for a moment reeled like a 
drunken man. The girl took a step forward 
to help him, but he recovered himself by a 
great effort of his will. It was the long fasting, 
the privations of the past fortnight, the loss of 
all proper rest, combined with perpetual 
anxiety and vigilance that had unmanned 
him. The failure of his hopes with regard to 
Katherine was the last straw. 

“I will go, Mademoiselle. May the good 
God keep you——and may he of you be worthy.” 

Katherine’s heart was wrung at de Canot’s 
evident misery, and at the same time her 
woman’s eye noted his emaciated condition. 
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She was sure he had had nothing to eat for 
many hours. 

“Wait!” she said. ‘I will get you some- 
thing to eat. Which of the servants knows 
you are here?” 

“‘ The butler—he was always ver’ great friend 
to me. I ask him to let me speak with you.” 

‘Horner! He is quite safe. I will get him 
to bring you some food. Most of the servants 
have gone to bed by this time.” 

The Vicomte sank into a chair and covered 
his face with his hands. When Katherine 
came in, followed by the butler with a tray, 
only a few minutes later, the fugitive was in a 
deep sleep, from which it was necessary to 
arouse him by sheer force. 

Katherine left the room while the Vicomte 
was having his meal. Hardly ten minutes had 
elapsed before there came a loud knocking at 
the great hall door. There was something at 
once authoritative and menacing about it 
which made the girl’s heart sink. The very 
hour indicated a matter of importance. Not 
once in a year did‘a belated traveller come so 
late to the Manor, and even then he did not 
knock in this imperative fashion. Katherine 
had no doubt that de Canot had been tracked 
to the house. Her heart sank. Even if she 
could get him away, dire and immediate was 
the punishment which fell on those who har- 
boured, still more helped to escape, one of 
Monmouth’s partisans. The dignity and birth 
of Alice Lisle had not saved her from degrada- 
tion and death. 

A long passage ran from end to end of the 
first floor of the Manor. Just below the window, 
which was at the furthest extremity of this 
passage remote from the terrace, there was a 
small postern door. It flashed across Kath- 
erine’s brain to ascertain whether anyone was 
at this door, as well as at the one where the 
knocking was still going on. 

She ran as fast as she could down the passage 
and looked out. Several soldiers were standing 
round this door below her with lanthorns in 
their hands. By this time every approach to 
the Manor was certainly guarded in the same 
way. There was only one chance for de Canot, 
namely, the secret way through the chapel. 

Katherine rushed back to the saloon. Just 
outside it she met the Vicomte and Horner, 
who had come out alarmed by the persistent 
knocking. The saloon was some way from the 
principal entrance, so that the sound had not 
come so quickly there as to the girl’s ears 
outside. 
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“The Manor is surrounded by soldiers, at 
any rate they are guarding the doors,” Kath- 
erine cried to the two men. Her own courage 
had risen with the emergency. She turned to 
Horner. ‘ Do you remove the remains of food 
from the saloon and then unlock the hall door. 
I will see to the Vicomte.” 

“TJ will announce myself to these gentlemen,” 
said de Canot, drawing himself up with quiet 
dignity. 

“‘ What !—and lose your life ?’’ cried Kath- 
erine. 

*‘ There is no other way,” replied the Vicomte 
gloomily. He was young, rich, handsome, life 
was dear to him. 

“' Besides, if you helped me to save my- 
self si 

“It will be the same or worse if they find 
you here,’ Katherine interrupted. There was 
no time to be lost. ‘“‘ Besides, if you are gone 
they can prove nothing. Come!” 

She did not wait for answer, but turned 
and ran towards the entrance to the chapel. 
The Vicomte followed at the same pace. 
Already there were sounds of awakening and 
stirring throughout the upper rooms on the 
second floor where the servants slept. If these 
came upon the scene all was lost. Horner 
would be faithful to the death, but some of the 
younger domestics would be easily frightened 
into betraying anything they knew. 

Katherine and the Vicomte reached the 
chapel unperceived. Then she took his hand 
and groped with him in the darkness up the 
staircase to the gallery, and found the spring 
which admitted them to the priests’ box. How 
thankful the girl was she had so recently 
explored this almost forgotten secret way ! 
Sir Francis alone, of all the household, knew 
where to find the spring, and he was absent. 
Horner, who had grown grey in the service, 
knew of the existence of the priests’ box, but 
not the means to arrive at it. 

“ Remain here,”’ Katherine whispered to de 
Canot, ‘until the soldiers have gone. Then 
make your way to the shore. You know Jan 
Balder, our boatman; knock him up and he 
will take you to a place of safety.” 

“There is a French coasting brig which has 
been waiting for me these days,”’ the Vicomte 
answered. ‘I can well swim—like one fish— 
I should have gone to it—but I wanted to 
hear the words, to see the face, of Mademoiselle.” 

With a touch of his hand Katherine turned 
and left him, the <vor clicking to behind her. 
What a terrible mistake de Canot had made 
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in coming to the Manor! Katherine was to 
reap the consequences of his infatuation- 
She knew it—now that the exertion of saving 
him was over—and her heart sank, and her 
knees trembled under her. 

Hardly had the girl reached the passage 
outside the chapel than an officer bearing a lan- 
thorn, with a file of men behind him, met her 
point-blank. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A RIDE INTO THE NIGHT. 


a> ATHERINE ALLARDYCE 
encountered her un- 
bidden and unwelcome 
guests with all the 
courage she could mus- 
ter, but her resolution 
was mainly on the sur- 
face. She was brought 
: wae face to face with a situ- 
ation of difficulty and peril for which nothing 
in the sheltered past of her life had prepared 
her. Katherine knew that she had brought 
herself within the pale of the law, and the 
law administered in the year of grace 1685 
was a thing to terrify the stoutest heart. 

The officer bowed with all courtesy, lifting 
his plumed hat, yet with an unmistakable 
stiffening of manner. 

“IT beg your pardon, Madam, for intruding 
upon you, but my orders are imperative. 
A certain de Canot, said to be a French Viscount, 
who has been in open arms in assistance of the 
traitor, James Duke of Monmouth, has been 
traced to this house, and I must call upon you 
to give him up forthwith. My name is Giles 
Dellamy, Lieutenant in Colonel Kirke’s regi- 
ment of horse soldiers.” 

“IT know not, sir, by what information you 
have arrived at the conclusion you have named, 
but I can offer no objection to your making 
inquisition throughout this house.” 

“You decline, Madam, to offer me any 
explanation of the fact which is beyond dis- 
pute, or to render us any assistance,” Lieutenant 
Dellamy asked, and at the same time turned 
to a man behind him in civilian dress, who at 
once produced pen, inkhorn, and tablets. 

“IT admit nothing, sir, of what you assert. 
Neither can I offer you any assistance.” 
Katherine spoke firmly enough, but had diffi- 
culty in keeping her tones steady, as she saw 
the clerk or secretary taking down questions 
and answers by the light of a lanthorn. 





“That will do. We expected as much. 
Now, Madam, we will see for ourselves. In the 
meantime I must ask you to consider yourself 
a prisoner, in whatever room you may prefer. 
I will place a soldier in attendance upon you.” 
He had half turned away, but on second 
thoughts wheeled round once more. “It 
would be as well, Madam, if you would change 
your dress into a riding habit and make any 
preparations you need for a journey, as our 
orders are to escort you to Taunton when we 
return. You have permission to take a 
woman with you if so minded.” 

Katherine felt herself turn pale to the lips. 
Her voice faltered and grew husky as she asked : 

“‘ By what right, sir, am I to be taken from 
my home and the protection of my guardian, 
Sir Francis Harbin, who has ever been noted 
for his loyalty to the crown, and lost an arm 
in the service of His Majesty’s father ? ” 

“T regret the necessity, Madam, more than 
I can say. Sir Francis Harbin’s name is 
beyond reproach, but in this matter I have no 
choice. I am only the unfortunate instru- 
ment to carry out the instructions of others. 
The warrant for your arrest was made out by 
the Lord Chief Justice.” 

“Then it is to the persecution of Lord 
Jefireys, who was but recently a guest at 
Wintern, that I owe this indignity,” Katherine 
said, her courage and temper rising with her 
sense of injustice and wrong. 

Jefireys was using his public power and 
position to avenge upon the girl the slight his 
malign nature felt that she had put upon him. 

“I know nothing of all this, Madam. I had 
the necessary papers put in my hands a few 
hours agone. I cannot delay in the search 
I am about to make, and must perforce ask 
you to retire.” 

He called to a young, fresh-looking soldier 
with a pleasant face. ‘‘Sortal, see to this 
young lady. If she escapes you will answer 
for it, but in all that is possible treat her with 
courtesy and the respect due to her rank and 
youth.” 

Sortal blushed and saluted. “I will carry 
out your instructions, Lieutenant. Madam, 
I am at your service.” He saluted again with 
a profound deference. Katherine’s dignity of 
carriage and rare beauty had won for her a 
courtesy both from master and man, which 
would probably not have been accorded had 
she been old and ugly. 

With a bow Katherine turned and walked 
towards her own apartments. On the threshold 
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of her bedroom she was met by her old nurse, 
Janet Oldworth, with a white, scared face. 
The latter had retired early, but the unusual 
happening had roused her from sleep, and she 
had hastily dressed. 

Together the two women proceeded to make 
the necessary preparations. Sortal, after as- 
certaining that there was no other exit, and 
that the window was too high up in the outside 
wall of the Manor to make escape by that way 
feasible, locked them in and himself stood 
outside in the corridor. 

The faithful Janet went about her work 
with many tears and ejaculatory prayers for 
her mistress. Katherine herself was dry-eyed 
and with set face. She hardly realised what 
she was doing; she only knew that the man 
into whose clutches she was going was im- 
placable and relentless, or, if placable, only by 
means which she would die rather than avail 
herself of. 

The two women, bonneted and cloaked, 
were barely ready when Sortal, after knocking 
at the door, entered. 

“The Lieutenant is ready to start, Madam, 
and bids me make you aware of the fact.” 

“We, too, are ready,” Katherine answered. 
Sortal led the way, Katherine followed, and 
Janet brought up the rear carrying a bundle 
of necessary things. Outside were two soldiers 
in waiting, who relieved the older woman of 
her burden, and then followed behind. Kath- 
erine saw a group of servants at the saloon 
end of the passage. The darkness was too 
great to distinguish anyone, but the sound of 
sobs came like a knell across the long corridor. 
A feeling of despair came over the girl as she 
walked behind Sortal down the staircase. 
It seemed girt in with mocking shadows. The 
peaceful life of the past stood out in bold re- 
lief against the anxiety and fears of the present. 

At the great door of the entrance hall Lieu- 
tenant Dellamy was standing wiiting. Through 
the opening Katherine could see the troopers 
on their horses. A groom held two others for 
Katherine and Janet. It was Jack Michelden. 
Katherine had always had a great liking for 
the boy; naturally he was devoted to her. 
She stopped short. An idea had come into her 
head, and for a minute her breath quickened ; 
a hope newborn had come into the darkness of 
her despair. She had been afraid she would 
have to leave Wintern without a word to 
anyone whom she could trust to help her. 

Lieutenant Dellamy bowed politely enough, 
but there was no sign of relenting in his face. 


It was grim and set. Katherine read in it 
clearly enough that the quest for the Vicomte 
had failed. They had not discovered the 
secret door to the priests’ box. The girl was 
glad of that, at any rate. Had de Canot been 
found his fate was certain. It would have 
been a terrible and ignominious end for so 
gallant a gentleman. Free that night he was 
free altogether, for the coast was lined with 
secret sympathisers with Monmouth and his 
unfortunate followers. 

“You will give your word, Madam, not to 
attempt to escape?” Dellamy inquired, as 
Katherine was passing him on her way out. 
She did not answer for a second, not because 
she was in doubt as to the response, but because 
her brain was framing what she could say in 
a second or two to someone else. For a 
moment she had thought of appealing to the 
Lieutenant to allow her to speak to Michelden, 
but the stern, set lips forbade her. Dellamy 
had failed, and failure might mean almost 
professional ruin to him. For neither Jeffreys 
nor Colonel Kirke were inclined to condone 
failures. In his heart he vented his ill-humour 
on Katherine, whom he instinctively knew 
could have helped him. 

“If you do not give your word, Madam, 
I shall have to alter my dispositions and arrange 
that you ride before one of my troopers,” the 
Lieutenant put in sharply. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, for my delay in 
answering. My mind is somewhat bewildered 
by the circumstances through which I am 
passing, and seem like to pass. I have no 
intention of attempting the impossible task of 
trying to effect my escape. You have my 
solemn promise and word of honour, sir, that 
I shall not do su while under your charge.” 

Dellamy bowed. “I make my _ excuse, 
Madam, for speaking so impatiently, and accept 
your parole.” 

“T thank you.” 

Katherine went down the steps. Jack 
Michelden brought up the cob that she was to 
ride, while one of the troopers assisted Janet. 
Katherine required the girth to be tightened 
before she mounted. Dellamy was engaged 
with his horse, a strong bay with a will of its 
own, which proved restive, and _ speedily 
cleared a circle by lashing out behind, as it 
circled round. While everyone’s interest was 
engaged in the Lieutenant subduing his mount 
into obedience, Katherine seized the opportunity 
of whispering some directions into Michelden’s 
ear. She could not be sure whether the groom 
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heard and understood. He dared not lift his 
head from the horse’s girth. Had he done so 
their conference would have been detected. 

The Lieutenant was a good horseman and 
once in the saddle his dispositions were quickly 
made. The company started immediately at 
a slow trot down the road. The wind, which 
had considerably lulled since the beginning of 
the night, still soughed dismally in the tree- 
tops. The lanthorns sent forth eerie streaks 
of light among the boles of the trees. Once 
Katherine noticed a face peering at her from 
the roadside. At first she could noi recog- 
mise it. Then it flashed across her that it 
was Lawyer Startin. She could hardly credit 
it, but the idea forced itself upon her that this 
man, who had done more harm than anyone 
else in the district in stirring up the worst 
passions of the people, was nevertheless a 
traitor and a spy. 

The thought added an additional spice of 
bitterness to the cup Katherine was drinking. 
As she rode through the great gates of the 
drive into the public road she was filled 
with the darkness of despair such as she 
had never experienced before. Neither was 
she comforted by hearing Janet weeping as 
she rode close behind her. So the company 
went on without a sentence being exchanged 
until they rode in the breaking dawn through 
the streets of Taunton town. 

Hardly had Lieutenant Dellamy, his squad, 
and prisoners ridden out of the great gates of 
the Manor than someone else followed at a 
hand-gallop. The rider did not take the same 
route, neither was he careful of the fine horse 
he rode, for Horner had given him an ample 
purse with which to secure fresh mounts on the 
journey. This messenger of life and death was 
the groom, Jack Michelden. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


AN APPEAL TO THE KING, 


ever man ale ouch a 
distressful face! Has 
His Majesty ordered 
your instant dismissal 
as a contumacious Pro- 
testant, or has my Lord 
Jeffreys marked you 
out as the victim of his 
red seal, of which all the world is talking ? ” 
“Lady Aline! do not torment me, I pray 
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you. ‘Tis an ill time for jesting. I am looking 
for your father to see if he can help me; if he 
cannot I am undone indeed.” 

It was nine o’clock of a suitry night in July. 
Sir Reginald Harbin had hastily entered the 
apartments assigned to the Earl of Feversham 
and his household, in one wing of the Palace 
of Whitehall. On the threshold of the drawing- 
room he was met by Lady Aline, of whom he 
had seen but little of late. That beautiful 
maiden had become the toast and reigning 
beauty of the Court, receiving the homage of 
all, from the King downwards, all the more 
that, in an age of license, Lord Feversham’s 
daughter was as particular in speech and 
conduct as she was witty and beautiful. 

“My father at this hour is not, as a rule, of 
much help to himself, still less to other people,” 
Lacy Aline remarked with a smile, behind 
which a sigh lurked. No one knew the truth 
of Lord Feversham’s habitua_ failing better 
than these two, the daughter who had done 
her utmost to turn her father from his in- 
ordinate liking for the table, and Captain 
Harbin, who, in Feversham’s name, when the 
Earl and Commander-in-Chief was incapable 
of thought or action, had given the necessary 
orders which saved the situation at Sedgemoor, 
and turned a more than probable rout into 
victory. 

“I hoped that to-night might be the ex- 
ception. It is a matter of life and death that 
I have access to the King immediately. His 
Majesty has given imperative orders that none 
is to be admitted to his closet, where he is 
preparing for confession on the morrow, 
James is never one to have his orders lightly 
set on one side, especially when his religion is 
involved. Even if I would risk it the sentries 
dare not admit me. My one hope was that 
the authority of the Earl, and his well-known 
extraordinary f vour with His Majesty, might 
compass the Cc. uiculty for me.” 

Lady Aline touched the young man’s arm 
lightly with a fan she held in her hand. 

‘‘ You have acquired some knowledge of the 
world, yet you have not mastered the A BC 
oi the Court of King James.” 

““I do beg you, my lady, not to strain me 
over much. Believe me, my life, my happi- 
ness ” He broke down and turned away. 

*“‘ What I was about to tell you is the absolute 
truth. There are only two forces, either of 
which can ever turn our most obstinate Majesty 
when his mind is set. My respected father 
cannot accomplish it. So it would be useless 
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appealing to him, even were he capable of 
attending to you.” 

“And pray,” cried Reginald, astonished, 
“who has more influence and authority than 
he?” 

“That is easily answered,” Lady Aline 
replied, smiling once more. ‘‘ Women! I for 
one. And then priests. I am not sure of the 
right order—in fact, it varies. Sometimes it is 
priests first and women next, sometimes the 
other way ; always, however, one or the other. 
Now tell, Sir knight of the doubting heart, for 
what occasion you would have speech of His 
Majesty, and as I suppose gain some favour of 
him ?” 

“You once divined my secret, Lady Aline,” 
Reginald said blushing. 

“Ah! she is in some danger—this lady ?” 
Aline said quietly, but her lips were set as if 
she had a spasm of pain. 

“Her life is in danger,”’ Reginald said, with 
great difficulty steadying his voice, which was 
choked with tears. 

“How can the King help her ? 
case for the physician ? ”’ 

“She has been haled to Taunton Prison by 
order of Lord Jeffreys for aiding in the escape 
of a French nobleman, the Vicomte de Canot, 
who came over to England to aid the Duke of 
Monmouth.” 

“Pah! that is only a matter of money, 
enough money. Madam is rich, I have heard 
said, let her open her purse-strings. These 
pardons are bought and sold every day. My 
father has money in his pocket which came 
from this selfsame source. Others about the 
Court grow rich on the fruits of this rebellion 
who have lost money at cards—even the Queen. 
But never mind, let the Lord Keeper or some- 
one having the ear of His Majesty have good 
reason for interceding through the King with 
the Court, and the lock of the prison door at 
Taunton or anywhere else will move easily 
enough.”’ Aline turned away, with a shrug of 
her shoulders, as if the matter no longer inter- 
ested her. 

“This is not a case for money,” Reginald 
answered gloomily. ‘‘ If it were I would stake 
my father’s fortune, and my own from my 
mother, as well as Katherine’s, on the issue. 
Jeffreys has determined to force my love into 
a marriage with himself, and as she is recusant 
he has taken this method of revenge.” 

“How know you this ?” Lady Aline asked 
eagerly. Her whole manner had changed to 
one of deep interest. 


Is it nota 


“ By a strange fate I have it in two ways. 
Katherine herself sent me word of what was 
happening to her by the mouth of a faithful 
servant, and of the real reason for her im- 
prisonment. This messenger only arrived an 
hour agone. This morning my Lord Dum- 
barton mentioned to me that Jeffreys had 
boasted in his cups that he intended to make 
use of the power the King’s commission had 
given him to bring a recalcjtrant maiden to her 
senses. He said that since she was a traitor, if 
she did not subserve herself to his will to marry 
her, and he owned her fortune as well-nigh 
attractive as her person, she should pay the full 
penalty the law mercifully provided for such 
misguided people. I knew not the name, 
neither did my Lord Dumbarton, but ’tis all 
clear as daylight to me now.” 

“Fancy being wedded to that hateful 
Jefireys, were he ten times Lord Chief Justice 
and a peer of the realm! Well, sir, by one 
means or another we must achieve a pardon 
for the lady against Lord Jeffreys’ will; all 
others have been attained with his consent and 
connivance.”’ 

Reginald seized Lady Aline’s hand and raised 
it to his lips, but she drew it hastily away with 
nervous petulance. ‘‘ Nay, sir, I undertake 
nothing. ’Tis a harder matter than I had 
understood, for His Majesty did, I believe, 
promise that the Lord Justice should have 
his way in these matters without interference.” 

“His Majesty also promised, when I saved 
his life, that he would grant me whatever boon 
I asked. So it is one word against another.” 

“Well! we will see what I can do. First, 
I must to the Queen to get her assistance to 
see the King. Do you wait in the corridor 
until my errand is sped. If I can attain it 
James will grant you audience, then speak up 
to him with what courage and address you cau 
find.” 

“That I will, God being my helper!” 

They went out together into the vestibule. 
The Lady Aline sought the Queen’s apartments, 
while Reginald Harbin paced the long passage. 
His hands and feet were cold, while his heart 
throbbed. The moments dragged out into 
an hour. It seemed as though some bell 
within were tolling the knell of all his life’s 
hopes. Now and then a servant came and 
went. Each time Reginald fancied it was a 
message for him, and each time disappoint- 
ment was in store. Sometimes a gentleman 
about the Court addressed him, and, as far 
as his power lay, Harbin returned coherent 
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answers, but his manner did not encourage 
prolonged conversation, indeed he was physic- 
ally incapable of sustaining it. There had 
been great talk of late about Lord Jeffreys’ in- 
famous red seal which was being affixed to the 
death warrants, now being dealt out by tens 
and fifties, sometimes hundreds daily. The 
thought of this blood-red seal danced before 
Reginald’s eyes like a spectre of doom. He 
prayed fervently that God would prosper his 
suit with the King, that he would save her 
whom he loved. Ah! how he loved her he 
never fully realised until this time of terrible 
trial. Even if the King yielded he might not 
be in time, for sentence and its execution 
followed one another with instant rapidity. 

Reginald had not allowed a moment to 
elapse without making preparations to journey 
to Taunton, whatever the issue of his appeal 
to the King’s clemency. The groom boy who 
had ridden post-haste from Wintern was lying 
exhausted at an inn after his breathless journey. 
On his return he was to try and get a message 
to Katherine in the gaol, telling of the efforts 
being made on her behalf. 

Two hours passed. it was getting on now 
for midnight. Reginald could have beaten 
the walls of the passage in his despair, yet Lady 
Aline had not returned. Surely until she 
came, and with her own lips told him of failure, 
he ought not to despair of the mercy of God! 
At last there was a light, quick step. In an 
instant, white and tremulous, his messenger was 
before him. Reginald could not speak—he tried 
to read her soft eyes in which tears stood, but 
failed. She took him by the hand and led him 
with ice-cold touch into the apartment where 
before he had told her of his need. 

After Lady Aline had closed the door she 
placed a paper in his hands. ‘“ ’Tis what you 
want,” she whispered. ‘‘A free and full 
pardon for Mistress Katherine Allardyce. 
Ah! I have her name pat.” 

Reginald flung himself on his knees, and 
covering his face with his hands the tears 
trickled through his fingers. 

“I can never, never offer you gratitude 
enough, Lady Aline,” he said, when his lips 
could frame the words. 

“Nay, I failed. It was not I that got it for 
you, but Father Petre. I fetched him. He had 
not forgotten the night you saved the King’s 
life. Priests were uppermost this time, not 
women,” she added with an attempt at raillery. 

Suddenly there was a thud on the floor. 
Reginald sprang to his feet. Lady Aline had 
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fallen in a dead faint. He took her in his 
arms and bore her toa couch. Then he called 
her tirewoman, who was waiting to assist her 
to bed. She brought some scented water and 
bathed her mistress’s head and applied salts 
to her nostrils. Lady Aline at length opened 
her tired eyes and looked at Reginald. 

“Go!” she said. ‘‘ You have no time to 
lose. I am only very tired and shall be quite 
better in the morning.” 

“T cannot leave you like this,” he protested. 

“Yes, you can—you must. ’Tis a matter of 
life and death. You must go, and go quickly, 
or it may be of no use.’”’ Then she held out 
her arms and instantly drew them back. 

“Go! go!” she cried. ‘I am weak—weak! 
Go !—yet kiss me first, only go quickly.” 

Reginald stooped and kissed her on the 
forehead. She lay very still and white, 
making no response. So with a doubting 
heart, and greatly mystified, Reginald rode 
out into the night. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


JEFFREYS AND KATHERINE IN THE PRISON, 


mmc OR eight days after the 
fateful night at Wintern 
when the Vicomte de 
Canot had sought refuge, 
and Katherine had aided 
and abetted in his escape, 
the latter remained in 
solitary confinement in 
Taunton town. She was 
not actually in the prison, but in private apart- 
ments in the Governor’s house, which adjoined 
that gloomy building. The rooms assigned to 
her were kept for persons of means who, though 
not actually criminals, were detained, pending 
inquiry or the result of some civil action, under 
the surveillance of the law. Many of the 
former tenants had left their names on the 
walls of either sitting or bedroom. These 
apartments were at the top of a lofty house. 
The windows, which were not barred, for the 
sufficient reason that it was not possible to 
escape from them, looked out on the prison, 
only the courtyard of the latter intervening 
between the two buildings. 

Janet was separated from her mistress, 
being only allowed to wait on her at certain 
times, such as early morning and late night, 
and at meals, and on these occasions the head 
turnkey’s daughter was always present the 
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whole time, so that no exchange of conversation 
was possible. This girl, by name Mary Hagger, 
was at once surly and shrewd ; brought upinan 
atmosphere of suspicion, she was ever on the 
look-out for some hidden sign or double meaning 
in an expression made use of. Katherine found 
it impossible to thaw her, and she only an- 
swered in monosyllables, so the prisoner early 
gave up the attempt to talk to her. Katherine 
was allowed no work, no books, and no exercise. 
The air was sultry after the heavy rains, which 
had fallen consecutively when the weather 
broke up at the beginning of the summer. 
Katherine, unused to confinement, accus- 
tomed, on the contrary, to a great deal of 
eut-of-door exercise, shut up with her own 
thoughts in the baking air at the top of the 
house, visibly pined. Her cheeks and hands 
grew thin. Her spirits fell to zero. She could 
hardly be recognised as the same Katherine 
Allardyce who had sailed and rowed on Severn 
Sea, or ridden the hills and dales of Exmoor. 
Doubtless the treatment which brought about 
this result had been carefully planned by the 
master mind which had set itself to bring the 
girl to subjection. Jeffreys’ knowledge of 
human nature was profound, as far as it went. 
No one was better acquainted with the breaking 
power of what amounted in fact, though not 
in name, to solitary confinement. If the Chief 
Justice could not reach the heights of a man’s 
heroism or a woman’s devotion he could sound 
its depths of despondency, and knew how to 
play upon it. 

On the eighth day of Katherine’s confine- 
ment, during which no message had reached 
her from the outside world, so careful had been 
her guardians, she became conscious that some- 
thing was astir, a hum of movement, of popular 
excitement, which reached up to her windows. 
She heard the fanfare of trumpets, the sound 
of horses marching in step. There was a 
subdued buzz throughout the day in the prison 
opposite, and occasionally in the courtyard 
below. Katherine could tell by Janet’s manner 
that she would have liked to convey some in- 
telligence to her, but the watch kept by Mary 
Hagger was, if possible, more vigilant than 
ever. Katherine could tell by her old nurse’s 
face that whatever was happening was not 
good news, or to her advantage. 

At seven o’clock the last meal of the day 
was brought in. Katherine had no appetite, 
and was inclined to eat nothing, but Janet’s 
manner was so insistent, when she pressed food 
upon her, that Katherine understood some 


crisis was approaching for which she would 
need strength, and she compelled herself to eat 
a little. 

An hour after the remains of the supper had 
been removed there came a knock at the door, 
which was different from those given by the 
people who had come to her room previously. 
Katherine was seated on a settee beneath the 
window. She was getting as much air as she 
could, and the evening light was streaming into 
the apartment. She had been picturing it all 
at Wintern, and beating her wings as it were 
against her prison bars. No one except a 
prisoner knows the joy of freedom. 

The door opened and Jeffreys came in. 
He was dressed in black velvet coat and knee 
breeches, with a red waistcoat ornamented 
with the finest cambric, and the same about 
his neck. Diamond buckles shone from his 
shoes. It was evident that the greatest care 
had been expended upon his outward adorn- 
ment. He had also removed, as far as art 
could accomplish it, all traces of free living 
from his face. 

The Chief Justice bowed with a stately 
manner he knew how to assume on occasions. 
Katherine acknowledged his salute with a 
curtsey and then sat down. She was, in fact, 
physically incapable of standing up. 

Jeffreys glanced round the apartment with 
an all-discerning eye. Then he drew a chair 
up close to the settee, right in front of it. 
Jeffreys knew that he was at a disadvantage, 
but short of requesting Katherine to move the 
matter could not be remedied. Her back was 
to the light, while he faced it. She could see all 
the play of his features, all the story written 
on his face which he sought to hide. On the 
contrary, Katherine was comparatively hidden 
by having the light at the back of her. 

“I arrived in Taunton this morning,” he 
began, “‘with my brother judges, and have 
been busy in court all day. I have taken the 
first opportunity to pay my respects to you.” 

“I cannot say that I am grateful,” she 
replied, “since it is to your orders, my lord, 
that I owe my present unenviable position and 
the sufferings I have undergone.” 

“‘ Sufferings,’”’ he said, taking up her word. 
“IT was not aware you had——” 

Katherine interrupted him: “Prison is 
suffering to those who have always been free, 
my lord. There are also mental as well as 
physical sufferings.” 

He bent towards her. ‘“‘ You can be free at 
any moment. It is within my power to release 
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you at once, to restore you to Sir Francis 
Harbin, who is in Taunton at the present time.” 

“IT hope you have come for that purpose, my 
lord.’”’ But her tone belied her words. She 
knew he had not. 

“‘T am prepared to do what I have said; in 
fact, I have the necessary papers here.” He 
drew a sheet from a pocket in his coat. At the 
same time his big red seal fell to the ground. 
He took it up and toyed with it in his hand. 

‘Of course, on conditions,’ he added, after 
a silence which seemed to throb through the 
room. 

“Do I know them, my lord?” she asked 
with a weary gesture, “or are they something 
fresh ?” 

“You know them—only the circumstances 
differ. You were free, you are now a prisoner 
by an act which affects the King’s Majesty. 
You have rendered yourself liable to the utmost 
peril of the law.” 

“‘T was not aware that it was according to 
English justice for the judge to avow the 
prisoner’s guilt before trial.” 

Jeffreys bit his lip. His face flushed. 
Katherine’s former remark about “ justice” 
came back to him. 

“Well, Madam, at any rate you stand 
accused of high treason. If you can prove 
that you did not, on several occasions, hold 
converse with the Vicomte de Canot (on one of 
which I myself saw’you), known to be a foreign 
enemy to the King’s Majesty, aiding and 
abetting the King’s lieges to an act of rebellion 
—if you can prove that during the absence of 
your guardian, Sir Francis Harbin, you did 
not allow the said Frenchman to enter Wintern, 
and assist him to escape therefrom, when a 
warrant was out for his arrest—well and good.” 

“IT was under the impression, my Lord,” 
said Katherine coldly, ‘‘ that the prosecution 
had to prove my guilt, not I my innocence, at 
any rate in the first instance.” 

“There will be no difficulty about that,” 
Jeffreys interrupted. He was losing what 
little patience he possessed. ‘This French 
traitor was seen to enter Wintern, and you 
were seen from the terrace to hold converse 
with him in the saloon.” 

Katherine’s courage had risen as the inter- 
view proceeded. She grew calm while Jefireys 
grew hot. 

** Pray, who saw all this, my lord ?” 

‘‘A neighbour of yours,” sneered Jeffreys, 
“‘who early understood which way his bread 
was buttered, and what was the favourable 
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quarter towards which to trim his sails—the 
man Startin.” 

“I think you used the word ‘traitor’ just 
now with regard to the Vicomte de Canot, who 
once owed his life to the Duke of Monmouth, 
and came to England to pay his debt. It 
seems to me in his case that the expression 
was a misfit, while for this Startin, who urged 
on men more ignorant than himself, and then 
left them to perish while he battened on the 
fruits of his treachery and their credulity, the 
appellation adapts itself like a well-shaped 
glove.” 

Jeffreys laughed cynically. 

“‘Such men are useful. They serve our ends, 
and then we ” He stopped and shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘‘ There are ways of paying 
them in quite other coin than the one they 
bargained for.” 

“‘It seems to me, my lord,” said Katherine 
with dignity, “‘ that we are unduly prolonging 
this interview, which can have but one issue, 
and is certainly not pleasing to one of us.” 

“You scorn me, my fine Madam,” Jeffreys 
cried brutally, stung by the contempt in her 
tone, thrusting his red face forwards. “ Let 
me tell you you had best come to my terms 
to-night: to-morrow it will be too late. I offer 
you marriage and a title, a dignity second to 
few in the land: if you refuse me you are 
condemned already, and I promise you the 
sentence shall lack nothing of indignity to add 
sting to the final penalty of the law. You 
think, Madam, perchance, that I can be won 
over by an offer of money. I have this very 
evening been approached with a sum big 
enough to swallow your fortune and that of 
your uncle, by Sir Francis Harbin, or at any 
rate on his behalf—and I flung it back in the 
face of the man who came to me.” 

Jeffreys got up and paced the room, 
every now and then smiting his brow with 
his clenched fists. ‘“‘By heaven and hell! 
I know not whether I love or hate you 
most. If you will be mine I will grovel 
beneath your feet, and if you will not 
be mine the whole world shall witness your 
degradation.”” Jeffreys thrust the red seal 
before Katherine. ‘‘Do you see this? It 
attested the death warrants of near eighty 
persons this very day. If you flout me, 
by ”* (and he used a fearful oath), “‘it shall 
bury itself in the wax on the morrow which 
sends you to the stake.” 

Katherine stood up before Jeffreys, and he 
gave back a pace, 
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“ Will you go, my lord?” she cried. “TI will 
die rather than listen to you; your presence 
contaminates this room; it is an insult to me. 
Go! go! I will bear all things if need be. 
If I perish, my blood will cry aloud to God for 
vengeance, and assuredly He Whose name you 
have blasphemed will hear and recompense. 
You may sit on the bench in ermine and velvet, 
you may condemn the innocent and render 
countless homes desolate—this you may do 
and have done, but something tells me the 
day of retribution will come, when you will 
seek an inner chamber to hide yourself, when 
men will hold you up to execration and infamy 
as the judge who desecrated the sacred name 
of justice. When that day comes you will 
remember my words! Go! go! I will not 
have you here any longer.” 

Katherine advanced towards him, and 
Jeffreys retreated. When he reached the door 
he turned round and went out, his face white, 
utterly cowed, without uttering a single word. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE END OF IT ALL. 


 ghpieter in the road the 

splendid carriage pro- 
vided for the Chief Jus- 
tice awaited him, when 
he should be pleased to 
return from his visit to 
the Governor of the 
prison. That the visit 
of Jeffreys was intended 
for Katherine Allardyce, held in custody under 
a charge of high treason, was known only to 
the Governor, Master Ellison, and to the Chief 
Justice himself. 

Ellison had been bidden to wait for the 
Judge outside the door leading into the passage, 
at the end of which were Katherine’s rooms. 

The Chief Justice was a full five minutes 
before he rejoined the Governor after leaving 
Katherine’s room. Accustomed to browbeat- 
ing others, he was quite unused to suffering the 
same himself. The beauty and dignity of the 
girl had worked on him to an extent no one 
would have thought possible, and her final 
prophecy had frightened him. Something of the 
same foreboding hij aovered before his mental 
vision on not a few occasions. 

Probably not many people were in move abject 
fear for a few minutes that night—not even 
excluding the very men and women he had 
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himself sentenced that day—than was the Lord 
Chief Justice as he stood in the comparative 
dark of the passage outside Katherine’s room. 
He was afraid of himself, afraid of the end of 
it all, afraid of God. It was only by a great 
effort that he, at last, shook himself sufficiently 
free of his fears and forebodings to go to the 
Governor. 

“I hope, my lord, you found the prisoner 
amenable ?” inquired Ellison with cringing 
deference. 

“No! she is obstinate—and will go to her 
fate on the morrow.” 

The Governor had, of course, not been made 
aware of the true purport of Jeffreys’ visit. 
He had imagined that it had something to do 
with some important evidence, which Katherine 
had in her possession, the giving of which 
might have won her own pardon. 

“I am sorry to hear it, my lord, for the 
beauty and apparent innocence of the lady 
will create for her a sympathy from the 
populace which it were best should not be 
aroused in the present disturbed state of the 
country.” 

Jefireys ground his teeth and strode along. 
“ * Her beauty and innocence,’ Master Governor, 
will not save her from the lash and the stake, 
I promise you.” 

They had traversed the passage, and were de- 
scending the stairs to the front entrance, when 
the Chief Justice pronounced these words. 
Hardly were they out of his mouth when the 
two men heard the sound of a horse’s feet 
galloping on the pavement. The rider evidently 
pulled up at the door of the Governor’s house. 
Immediately after there came a Joud and im- 
perative rapping with the iron knocker which 
reverberated through the hall and passage. 

The Governor had sent the servants away 
by Jeffreys’ orders, so he descended at once 
to open the docr himself. Jeffreys followed 
just behind. The knocking had worked upon 
the nerves of the Chief Justice after what he 
had just passed through. 

Master Ellison had loosed his sword in its 
scabbard, so as to be ready if an attack were 
meditated. Then he undid the bolts, leaving 
the great chain attached, anc opened the door 
sufficiently to hold colloquy with the insistent 
visitor outside. 

“Who are you, sir ?”’ the Governor asked. 

“IT am come to have word with the Governor 
of Taunton Prison, Master Nicholas Ellison.” 

“T am he.” 

“Then open in the King’s name!” 
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“‘ First tell me who you are.” 

“T am Captain Sir Reginald Harbin, Groom 
of the Closet to His Majesty.” 

Ellison removed the chain and opened the 
door. Harbin strode in, his face flushed with 
exertion and excitement. Before him stood 
Ellison and Jeffreys, the latter white beneath 
the red streaks which long debauchery had 
painted on his cheeks. 

“You here, my lord?” Sir Reginald said 
with an ironical bow. ‘‘It is an opportune 
meeting. But perhaps you have already, by 
your own authority, done that which anticipated 
the object of my visit.” 

“You have not stated what it is, Sir Regi- 
nald,” interrupted the Governor. 

“TI come to demand of you the release of 
Mistress Katherine Allardyce, detained under 
your charge either in the prison or in this 
house.” 

“Release!” cried Jeffreys. “‘And who 
dares to speak of release in my presence when 
I have given orders for detention and trial ?” 

Sir Reginald did not take the slightest notice 
of Jefireys’ indignation. He removed his 
plumed hat, and turning to tlie Governor said, 
as he handed him a parchment: ‘ This is an 
order from His Majesty for the immediate and 
unconditional release of Mistress Katherine 
Allardyce.” 

“It is a forgery.! It is an infamous trick ! 
I forbid you to act upon it,” Jefireys thundered, 
trying to snatch the paper from the Governor's 
hand ; but Sir Reginald had him by the wrist 
in an instant. 

“Be quiet, my lord. This parchment is 
addressed to the Governor, not to your lord- 
ship. It would be well, too, to moderate your 
language, for King James can unmake as well 
as make, and is the last to allow his royal 
authority and act to be lightly impugned.” 

The Governor read the parchment through 
carefully. ‘‘It is all in form, my lord,” he 
remarked apologetically to the Chief Justice. 
‘IT can do no other than release this lady, 
as His Majesty commands.” 

“TI must, and will, see it with my own eyes,” 
Jeffreys declared, holding out his hand. 

Once more Reginald Harbin interposed, 
this time by placing himself quickly between 
the two men. ‘“ That paper,” he said firmly, 
“‘is addressed to the Governor of Taunton 
Gaol, and to no other person, however highly 
placed. Until the lady is restored to her 
friends the King’s order shall not, with my 
consent, pass out of his hands.” 
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“And pray who are you, sir, who dares to 
interpose between the Lord Chief Justice of 
England and whatsoever he wills to do?” 
Jefireys asked, purple with rage. 

“An honest gentleman, who has never 
betrayed his honour, or tarnished the name he 
bears. Beware, my lord, that you provoke me 
not to proclaim all that I know of this matter.” 

Jeffreys was silent. He was in the dark as 
to how far Sir Reginald Harbin was in favour 
with the King, and it was well known to him 
that he was Lord Feversham’s protégé. He 
swept to his carriage without a further word. 
The Governor, now that Jefireys was gone, 
hastened to obey the royal mandate. 

The door of Katherine’s room was once 
more invaded by a knock. She started up 
from her attitude of hopeless despair, her head 
buried in her hands. The light was dim, but 
the dying radiance of the sun was sufficient 
to show the girl her lover’s face and form. 

“You are free, Katherine,” he cried. ‘‘ Free 
by the King’s own royal favour.” 

In a second she had fallen into his arms 
As he held her to his breast there came to them 
the realisation of the depth and height of love. 
It was a moment of ecstacy, tor which all that 
they had suffered was but a preparation, for 
the fulness of joy is only to be attained through 
sorrow and privation. 

That night I.awyer Startin was arrested ona 
charge of high treason. It was Lord Jeffreys’ 
way of avenging on his abject and perjured tool 
the bitterness of his own rage at failure. So the 
red seal was utilised on the morrow, not for 
Katherine Allardyce, but for the man who had 
tried to destroy her to win Jeffreys’ favour. 

* * * * * > 

Three months afterwards Wintern was gay 
with evergreens and streamers. Small maidens 
with baskets of flowers strewed them in the 
path of Sir Reginald and Lady Harbin as they 
came forth from the fine old church man and 
wife. Lord Feversham and Lady Aline were 
present amongst many others. The latter had 
given to the bride the rope of fine pearls she 
wore about her lovely neck. 

‘* You know,” she had said with a smile hard 
to interpret, “‘ I fell in love with your husband, 
but he preferred the lily in his garden to the rose. 
So now I love you both, and shall ever hope to 
be treasured as one of your friends.” 

Thereupon Katherine kissed her with a 
sisterly affection. ‘You see,”” she said, “he 
knew me first.” 

THE END. 
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DR. CAMPBELL MORGAN AND HIS MOTTO FOR 1906. 
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RULERS’ RELIGIONS. 
By Cuthbert Lawson. 





Youngest King—The German Emperor—King Khama—The Sultan of Perak’s Prayers 
for King Edward—The King of Greece—King Carlos of Portugal’s Broad-minded 
Sympathies—Queen Alexandra’s Father—The Austrian Emperor—The Swedish Royal 


Family 


UDYARD KIPLING, in one a sincere personal religion to guide 
R of his poems, makes a viceroy and console them in the lonely 
exclaim, ‘‘ We at the top lose sight splendour of a throne, and it is 
of God.’”’ And, indeed, there must good to know that many of them 
be a great temptation for rulers to have been and are sincerely devout. 
forget the King of Kings in the In some cases reasons of State 
midst of the adulation of Courts. have dictated the precise form of 
Yet monarchs, of all people, need religion which the ruler has had 


(Reproduced by kind permission of the Church Missionary Society.} 


THE KING OF UGANDA. 
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to profess, but in most modern instances the 
religion has been that in which the sovereign 
was trained from earliest childhood. 

I suppose the youngest king in the world is 
Daudi Cwa, King of Uganda. He is being 
educated by two of the pupil teachers of the 
Church Missionary at Mengo. His 
spiritual instructor is Ham Mukasa, who visited 
England Every day King 
Daudi Cwa does his lessons, and is specially fond 
of writing. He began learning when he was 
five years old, and sent Mr. C. W. Hattersley 
this letter in his own language: 


Society 


four years ago. 


“ How are you, sir, my friend ? Iam writing 
this letter to you to salute you, if you have 
reached home safely. And also to show you what 
my handwriting is like, which I am able to write 
nowadays. Well, now, good-bye. May God 
take care of you always. I am your great 
friend who loves you much in Jesus Christ. 

“ Daupi Cwa KaBaka.” 


The missionaries go to visit him and show 
him Bible pictures. On State occasions the 
little king receives the homage of his chiefs, 
holding (as our portrait shows) a gold-mounted 
cane in his hand which was given him by Queen 
Victoria. As he grows older, it is much to be 
hoped that the young King of Uganda will 
become a Christian ruler, and thus aid the work 
of the Protestant missionaries in Uganda. 

The German Emperor has frequently shown 
that his participation in religious services is 

in no sense a formality. He 


THE conducts Divine worship on 
— board his yacht, and delivers 
PREACHER, Short, pithy addresses full o 
practical counsel. The Kaiser 

has attended several lectures dealing with 


Biblical exposition, and among all the sove- 
reigns of Europe there is probably no one 
who follows more closely the trend of religious 
thought. Some of his addresses on board ship 
were taken down in shorthand; and those which 
I have read were excellent in their manly 
presentation of Christian truths. Illustrations 
were drawn from incidents of travel, and I 
cannot imagine that any of the congregation 
found the Emperor’s sermons too long. 

When he is in residence in Berlin the Kaiser 
attends service in his beautiful private chapel, 
and no one in the building listens more atten- 
tively than he to the short sermon which is 
preached by one of his chaplains. In many of 
his public utterances the Kaiser has accentuated 
his own personal belief in religion, and his advice 
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to his sons at momentous crises in their careers 
has always emphasised the need of intimate 
relationship with God. The religion of the 
Kaiser is Lutheran, though some members of 
the House of Hohenzollern are Roman Catholics, 

Khama, the Bechuana chief, who visited 
England some years ago, and made a deep 
impression by his dignity and 


high character, has been an KHAMA, 
ore Christian for many sesuane 
years. He is a member of the CHIEF. 


London Missionary Society’s 
church at Serowe, at present under the pas- 
torate of the Rev. A. E. Jennings. He joined 
the church as a man, and his con- 
duct has always adorned his profession of 
Christianity. Khama gives very liberally to 
the funds of the church and to outside missions 
as well. He is very much interested in the new 
educational institution which the London Mis- 
sionary Society has started at Tiger Kloof, and 
does his utmost to persuade his headmen to 
send their sons there for a course of training. 
Khama has very decided views as to the 
evils of alcohol, and during his tour in Britain 
he alluded to the havoc which strong drink 
would work among his people. His brief ad- 
dresses were interpreted to the audiences in 
this country by the Rev. W. C. Willoughby, 
who accompanied Khama and his colleagues. 
Often the address concluded thus, ‘‘ My words 
are ended. I hope you will do nicely,” and the 
fine tall chief would resume his seat amid loud 
applause. I had the pleasure of meeting Khama 
at Grosvenor House, when the late Duke of 
Westminster entertained a large party at 
breakfast to meet the Bechuana chiefs. Earnest 
appeals to the British Government to protect 
Bechuanaland from the free and unrestricted 
entry of strong drink were uttered by various 
speakers after breakfast. Dr. Temple, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was one of those present, 
and it was delightful to see him conversing with 
Khama through the interpreter. During the 
South African War Khama exerted his great 
influence over his people to prevent their inter- 
position in the conflict, and proved himself once 


young 


more an enlightened and wise chief. 

I heard a fine illustration of the true religious- 
ness of his Highness the Sultan of Perak. He 
was one of many distinguished 
guests who had arrived in == 
London for the coronation of SULTAN. 
King Edward. The news of the 
King’s illness and the postponement of the 
ceremony reached the Sultan at Hurlingham, 
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whither he had gone on the Earl of Onslow’s 
coach. Immediately he heard the news, he asked 
to be driven home at once. For the next few 
days, while the nation’s anxieties as to the 
King were keen, the Sultan 
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churches, although, as the ruler of a country 

where the religion of the Greek Church pre- 

dominates, he attends the cathe- 

dral in Athens on all special KING 
occasions. GEORGE 

When I was in = 





refrained from attending any 
entertainments, and gave him- 
self to fervent prayers for 
our sovereign’s recovery. 

By the way, when I had 
the honour of being received 
by the Sultan of Perak, I 
was amused to see the little 
brown men who had come 
over to England as his ser- 
vants. I heard this story of 
these solemn little men: 
They had bad colds, though 
it was in the warmest month 
of the year, and the cause 
was discovered accidentally 
by Mr. Hugh Clifford. He 
found that they had been 
sleeping outside their beds, being quite unaware 
of the proper way! When they were shown 
how to get into bed, they laughed heartily, 





(Keproduced by permi:sion of the London 
Missionary Society.) 


KING KHAMA. 





GREECE. 
Athens a few 


years ago, I went to the 
English church there in the 
morning. Suddenly, to my 
surprise, the King of Greece 
entered the church, attended 
by a single equerry. His 
presence did not cause the 
slightest ceremony, for, by 
his Own request, no special 
attention is paid to his Ma- 
jesty at church. I noticed 
that he was evidently quite 
at home in the English liturgy, 
and sang heartily the hymns 
which had been chosen appro- 
priate to Easter Day. 

In the pulpit that pleasant spring morning 
was Dr. Butler, Master of Trinity, who had 
only arrived in Athens a few hours before, 
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(Photo: Berliner Ml. Ges. 
and Dannenberg.) 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND EMPRESS GOING TO THE NEW CATHEDRAL, BERLIN. 


and were soon fast asleep, and lost their colds 
in a day or two. 

The King of Greece, being of Protestant 
descent, worships frequently in Protestant 


and had been urged to take the service. He 
gave us a fine discourse on the words “ Jesus 
and the Resurrection,” and the King listened 
closely to every word of it. Queen Olga is a 
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devout member of the Greek Church, in whose 
tenets she was brought up from the days of 
her childhood in Russia. The Crown Princess 
of Greece felt it to be her duty to join the 
Church of her husband’s faith, notwithstanding 
considerable opposition on the part of some 
of her German relatives. She was comforted 
in her resolve by an exceedingly affectionate 
letter from Queen Victoria, who approved of 
the step she was taking under the special cir- 
cumstances of the 

The King and Queen of Portugal are Roman 


case. 


Catholics, and when they have visited this 
country have been punctilious 

PORTUGAL’S in the performance of their reli- 
SOVEREIGN. gious duties. The Queen, who 


is a daughter of the late Comte 


de Paris, has attended the Roman Catholic 
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palace. The King is a broad-minded ruler, with 
wise tolerance for the Protestant religion, and 
this spirit of good will was acknowledged by a 
deputation which waited upon his Majesty at 
Buckingham Palace during his last visit to 
King Edward. 

The King of Denmark is a member of the 
Lutheran Church, as was also his late Consort. 
Though his Majesty is now nearly 


eighty-eight years of age, he is THE AGED 
very regular in attendance at rz 
Divine worship. The Queen of pENMARK. 


Denmark painted a_ beautiful 

picture for one of the churches, and was always 
a generous helper of any philanthropic work 
organised by the Lutheran pastors of Denmark. 
King Christian’s numerous descendants repre- 
sent in their religious beliefs most of the faiths 
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HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY 


chapel near Stowe House in Buckinghamshire, 
where her relatives have resided for several 
years. In Lisbon the King and Queen worship 
usually in the private chapel attached to the 


THE AUSTRIAN EMPEROR. 


of Europe. For instance, his daughter the 
Dowager-Tsaritsa of Russia belongs to the 
Greek Church ; his daughter Queen Alexandra 
is a member of the Anglican Church ; his 
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daughter the Duchess of Cumberland is a 
Lutheran, as is also his eldest son, the Crown 
Prince of Denmark. When the King has been 
on a visit to his British relatives, by whom he 
is greatly beloved, he has attended the ordi- 


nary services of the Church of England. He 
has been 7 

often in ; Sao AA. o> 
Sandring- 4 ai 

ham Church aa 4 


in days gone 
by, as the 
guest of his 
son - in-law 
and daugh- 
ter, King 
Edward and 
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fully calm spirit, enabling him to say, “ Thy 
rod and Thy staff they comfort me.” 

The King of Sweden is an adherent to the 
Lutheran faith. When he was in England he 
made a point of visiting the 


Mission for Sailors, which has KING AND 
benefited many of his own QUEEN 
tere Fy Pei niapat OF 

" subjects by its Christian gwepen. 


philanthropy. King Oscar 

was present several years ago at the 
gymnasium of the Y.M.C.A., and com- 
mended the spread of athleticism in 
which his countrymen have been pio- 
neers. The King’s younger son, Prince 
Bernadotte, is well known for his sym- 
pathies with evangelical work, and has 
taken part in various religious gatherings. 











Queen Alex- The Queen 
andra. of Sweden 
The Aus- has been an 
trian Em. invalid fora 
peror is one Lae long time. 
of the € - ~— She is a keen 
Catholic \ iis ie student of 
sovereigns Pr eee all evangel- 
of Europe. — rn ical work, 
He is strict <r and has sent 
: : a all : 
in carrying gifts to seve- 
out all the \ ral missions 
ordinances of his Church, in- ‘& in Great 
cluding the annual =: , Britain. 
FRANCIS washing of poor When _ she 
“—_" men’s feet. The was in Eng- 
AUSTRIA. Emperor Francis land, I think 
Joseph has gone it was her 
to Mass on foot until the infir- last visit, 
mities of age—he is now seventy- she attend- 
five years old—have compelled ed the Kes- 
him to ride. The tone of his wick Con- 
rescripts on the occasion of those vention, 
bereavements which have made preserving a 
him one of the most pathetic strict incog- 
figures of Royalty has been al- i nito. Ona 
ways one of devout resignation rte previous oc- 
to the will of God. The great re- —- casion the 
sponsibilities of his position, hold- Picto: Ferman, Stein. baa Queen went 
ing as he does the key to many PZ THE KING OF SWEDEN. ? oe to hear the 
European problems, have com- & Sores . Se > Rev. F. B. 





bined to make the aged Emperor, 

in his later years especially, a humble depend- 
ent on the King of Kings. Through all the 
sorrows of the last few years—the suicide of 
his and heir, the assassination of the 
Empress—the Emperor has preserved a wonder- 


son 





Meyer in 
which he was then 


of 
pastor, and her Majesty is known to be a 


the London church 
regular reader of the devotional literature 
written by Mr. Meyer and other representa- 
tives of the evangelical school of thought. 


Another Article on this subject will appear next month, fully illustrated. 
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A CHARACTER SKETCH OF MR. WILLIAM BAKER, M.A., LL.B. 


=NOLLOWING upon the profound 
i , sorrow caused by the sudden death 
of Dr. Barnardo, one of the first 
and most anxious thoughts which 
occupied the minds of men was “ Who 
will fill his place ? Who is there qualified 
at all points to follow him as the guiding 
brain of such a vast undertaking ?” 

The Council of the Institutions had a 
momentous and responsible task before 
them in choosing him upon whom the mantle 
of Elijah should fall. For what must the 
man be who would fill the gap made by the 
death of this great captain, and become the 
moving force of those far-reaching and truly 
national Institutions which have been for 
so long a veritable lighthouse of hope and 
refuge to suffering childhood throughout 
the land ? He must be a man of God, filled 
with the spirit of Christ, moved by intense 
compassion for suffering humanity, a man 
with a clear brain and a warm heart, a man 
of peculiarly varied gifts, able to control 
and to organise, as well as to inspire affec- 
tion, enthusiasm, and devotion in his sub- 
ordinates. 

God does not desert His cause, and He 
supplied the man for the hour of need. 
The Council found in the person of their 
own Chairman—Mr. William Baker, M.A., 
LL.B.—the leader whom they were seeking, 
and he, recognising the invitation as the 
Master's summons, placed it before all 
worldly considerations, and nobly responded 
to the appeal by accepting the position of 
Honorary Director. The duties of such a 
responsible and important post involved 
the sacrifice of the whole of his practice at 
the Chancery Bar with the exception of 
such chamber work as he might find time 





for, but this did not weigh with him in 
the least. It was a call to the highest 
service which man can render—service to 
God and humanity—and that was enough 
for him. 

The Institutions, and incidentally the 
nation (for who more concerned than the 
great public in such an appointment as 
this ?), are to be congratulated on having 
secured as Dr. Barnardo’s successor a man 
of such fine Christian character as Mr. 
Baker, and of such marked qualifications 
for the position. It is significant that, even 
previously to the Council’s invitation to 
him, members of the staff of the Institutions 
had begged him to give prayerful considera- 
tion to such an appeal, should it be made; 
so clearly did everything point to him as 
the man who was best fitted to direct the 
vast enterprise which Dr. Barnardo’s genius 
and burning zeal had built up. 

To begin with, he has been for many years 
—for a quarter of a century, in fact—not 
only an intimate and trusted friend of Dr. 
Barnardo, but also closely identified with, 
and deeply interested in, his great life-work. 
For eighteen years he has been on the 
Council of the Homes, and for an equal 
space of time a member of the Finance 
Committee. In addition to this, he has hada 
wide and varied~ experience in Christian 
work, to which his life has been largely 
given up. On many an occasion has he 
given incalculable help and inspiration to 
the workers of the Homes by his able Bible- 
readings. Thus he has followed the growth 
of the Institutions, step by step, to their 
present commanding position, has been in 
close touch with the details of their manage- 
ment, knows thoroughly their scope, their 
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aims, and their needs, and is able, as an 
experienced speaker, to put those aims and 
needs before the public with force and 
authority. 

Again, on theintellectual side, Mr. Baker’s 
attainments are such that from this point of 
view also he will adorn the position to which 
God has called him. He had a brilliant 
career at Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
was a first-honour man in Classics and Mathe- 
matics, standing first in the I.L.B. examina- 


tion, and being successively classical ex- 
hibitioner and scholar, moderator and 
medallist. Called to the Bar in 1875, he 


has won a high place in his profession. 
There is yet another respect in which 
Mr. Baker’s succession to the Director- 
ship of the Institutions must be regarded 
as singularly felicitous. He is a man of 
breadth and charity and Christian love, 








MR WILLIAM BAKER, 
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far above the petty jealousies of creed or 
sectarianism. He is first and foremost a 
follower of Christ. From him there will 
be no narrow judgments. Thus one of the 
grandest features of the Institutions—that 
fine catholicity in the matter of the religious 
training of the children—will be as safe in 
his hands as in those of the founder. 
Truly, ‘ The spirit of Elijah doth rest on 
Elisha.” 

In manner kind and courteous, in character 
impelled by the example of the Master 
Whom he serves, Mr. Baker will of a certainty 
win the love and loyalty of all who work 
under him. Most modest in all things. he 
makes no secret of the fact that he regards 
the task before him as a very onerous one, 
and he asks the prayers of all Christian 
people on his behalf. May he be greatly 
blessed in his noble mission ! 





DIRECTOR OF THE BARNARDO HOMES. 


(From a special sitting accorded to THE QUIVER.) 
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The Second of a Series of Complete Stories by Ethel F. Heddle. 
A THIEF AND A ROBBER. 


“God loved Hassim, and would not suffer him to attain to anything.”—ARABIC PROVERB 


CHAPTER I. 


THE TWO FRIENDS. 


JALENT isn’t genius,” 
Malise Burt said de- 
jectedly, ‘“‘and it 
takes a lot of talent 
nowadays to lift a 
man out of the rank 
and file—the rank 
and file are all so 
clever !”’ 

His friend laughed 
merrily, running his hand through his shock 
} 





of curly hair. 
The two young men were seated in one 
of the highest flats in Tulip Mansions, 


whence they could look right down into the 
gloomy well of the courtyard below ; here 
they got all the little light in the chilly 
blue sky. 30th were artists—they had 
been friends for years, and had always kept 
in touch with each other, though their 
worldly circumstances were by no means 
similar. 

3urt was poor and struggling, with a 
mother and an invalid sister to support in 
the country; Harry Beresford had a com- 
fortable private income, and was_ besides 
infinitely the more talented of the two. 
He had a studio in Fulham, where he rarely 
succeeded in getting Burt to visit him. 
“You come and see me, old man,’ Malise 


“T’m afraid of your fashionable 


would say. 
I’m so shabby, and I’ve no 


lady visitors ! 
small talk.” 

Sometimes Harry decided that poor Burt 
was a bit of a grumbler—usually he pitied 
him, and would fain have helped him. 
But it is difficult to help some people, and 
Malise was fiery and proud. He sketched 
in black and white for some papers, and 
might have made a little competence in that 
way, had he not always harked back to 
his painting—his great chef-d’auvre, which 
was to earn him fame, and storm the admira- 
tion of the Olympian gods in the Academy. 

They were talking of his picture now— 
it was “ Persephone’s Return to Earth.” 
Harry had said all he could, but he was 
aware that this praise sounded a little half- 
hearted, and Burt listened dejectedly with 
bent head. 

** How 


does yours go? he asked at 
length. ‘“‘ What is it ? ‘Sir Walter’s Dar- 
ling.’ You said you’d got a child at last for 
your ‘ Pet Marjorie.’ ” 

Harry waxed eager and delighted at that. 
He leapt up, and began to pace the floor. 

“It’s a great secret,” he said. ‘“‘ No one 
is to see it, but it’s almost done, Malise! 
The child is my landlady’s little daughter, 
but they don’t know what I’m painting her 
for. She’s quite a poor woman. The child 
is a darling—such a winsome, roguish face, 
with the light of genius in the great grey 
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eyes! I only hope it isn’t the light of the 
other world that claimed Marjorie Fleming 
so soon! Good gracious! There’s the 
Venice girl! Here!” 

His rapid, restless walk ceased. He stood 
still suddenly, and his expression changed. 
Burt looked up and came over to the window. 
‘‘ What is it ?”’ he asked rather crossly, and 
then his face, too, altered. 

“Do you know her ?” he asked shortly. 

“ Only in a kind of informal way.” Harry 
was looking down eagerly, and Burt moved 
aside a stack of canvases and stood beside 
him. “‘ We met last year in Venice. She 
was painting there. We spoke, once or 
twice, in the Piazza, and fed the pigeons. 
I don’t even know her name.” 

“I do,” Burt said shortly. “It’s Rosa- 
lind le Mesurier. She comes from Jersey. 
She is a black and white artist, and she 
lives in the flats—No. 76.” 

“Lives here—and you know her! Lucky 
dog!” Harry cried. ‘‘ Then you'll intro- 
duce me, Malise ?” 

His friend nodded curtly, going back to 
his canvas. “If the thing comes in my 
way,” he said, “and~she wishes it. She 
lives alone, and she’s a lady, and very 
particular. What do you think about this 
middle distance, Harry ?” 

Harry opened his lips to say something, 
but after a glance at his friend’s face he 
seemed to change -his mind. Poor old Burt! 
He was in one of his black moods. He 
(Harry) would walk warily. But to think of 
her here, under the same smoke-begrimed 
and sooty roof! An inmate of Tulip Man- 
sions! And he knew her name ! 

He remained chatting with Malise for a 
little longer, and they had a cup of tea 
together, and then Harry tried to persuade 
his friend to come out. 

“Come for a turn on the Embankment,” 
he said. ‘‘ The river is looking to-day as it 
looked to Turner—there’s gold under the 
turbid grey—come out, man! There’s no- 
thing like a March wind for clearing the 
brain!” 

“And chilling the body,” the other said 
with a dull laugh. “No, I can’t come, 
Harry. I’ve left my work for The Illus- 
trated Chaplet too late as it is. Hateful 
work! But it pays this rent, and my 
mother’s, and keeps body and soul together. 
‘Persephone’ does nothing but elude me 4 

“Oh, you'll catch her up,” the other cried. 
“You'll catch her up! A trifle more life 
about that right hand and arm, Malise old 
chap!” 
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He stood before the picture for a moment, 
and then calling “ Auf wiedersehen”’ laugh- 
ingly, went running down the stone stairs 
at so rapid and light-hearted a pace that 
presently he came in violent contact with 
a young lady who was ascending with a bag 
of rolls in one hand and a small can of cream 
in the other. 

A brilliant face, smiling and dimpling, 
seemed to accept his apologies, as Rosalind 
le Mesurier carefully dried the cream spots 
from her dark blue serge skirt. 

“I’m a perfect Goth!” Harry cried. 
“I don’t know how to ask you to forgive 
me! Qh, please, may I go and fetch some 
more cream ? ” 

“Do you always run downstairs like 
that ?”” Miss le Mesurier inquired, a smile 
still puckering her red lips. “ If so, I really 
think you should go in for a fog signal or a 
motor horn. You ran up against me on the 
Bridge of Sighs, too, in the dark, and nearly 
threw me into the Lido!” 

“You remember that?” MHarry had 
possessed himself of the bag of bread and 
of the can. “ Please let me carry these to 
No. 76 for you, and then fetch more cream 
—I made you spill it!” 

“How did you know my number?” 
Rosalind asked, as Harry followed her, 
thinking how odd it was that the dull stone 
staircase should be so curiously illumined 
by the graceful, slight figure. “I don't 
want any more cream, thank you. You 
would surprise them, I must say. They are 
not accustomed to milk-carriers in Bond 
street coats !” 

She was looking amusedly at his very 
point device attire and his dainty orchid 
buttonhole. 

Harry told her then, half bashfully, that 
he knew her name, and that Burt had prom- 
ised an introduction. 

““T don’t feel as if I needed it,” he said. 
“TI—I was always seeing you in Venice. 
I was rude enough to follow your gondola to 
the station that day you left. After you 
went away Venice was quite empty. There 
was no one to feed the pigeons with in the 
Piazza.” 

They had reached Rosalind’s little red 
and black door then, and the girl took her 
parcels. 

“Thank you,” she said. “I did think 
there were a few thousand people left. I’m 
afraid artists talk a great deal of nonsense. 
Except poor Malise. He takes life so seri- 
ously.” 

“It is such a battle for him,”’ Harry said, 
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his voice sobering. ‘“‘ And it can’t be easy 
to be cheerfyl, with his temperament.” 

“Do you think him clever?” Rosalind 
asked. 

They were standing at the door, and Harry 
had a maddening glimpse of a little half- 
studio, half-drawing-room within, also of a 
leaping fire and a small, neat maid setting 
tea on a Benares table. 

‘I am so sorry for him, but I don’t think 
he is!” she continued. 
“Not really clever, only 
plodding and careful and 
imitative. And Art wants 
more than plod. He al- 
ways makes me think of 
the Arabic proverb, ‘God 
loved Hassim, and would 
not suffer him to attain to 
anything.’ He is such 
a good fellow “s 

She broke off then, but 
they stood a few minutes 
longer talking, and Harry 
gave her his card. He 
said he was paying his 
first call. He went 
away very reluctantly; 
but he was not in- 
vited into the little 
studio. 

Upstairs Burt worked 
till midnight at the illus- 
trations of a serial en- 
titled ‘‘His Grace of 
Villefort,”’ and = then 
threw down his pen and 
went to the window. 
The court was in dark- 


ness, save for one big 
lamp in the archway. 
He was thinking of 


RosaJind and Harry. 
“There’s a_ kind of 
likeness about them, and 
like draws to like. They 
are both good-looking, 
and cheerful, and gay. 
He is the kind of fellow 
to get all he wants. 


How he gazed at her! 
And she does nothing but say ‘No, 
Malise,’ and she pities me. Oh, if only I 


could do something to make her admire 
me!” 

He went and looked at “ Persephone,’ 
and was aware of a mad desire to 
cut at her savagely with his palette- 
knife. 


, 





CHAPTER II. 
ROBBING THE DEAD. 


ss RAVO! Malise, I’m glad you are 


in. The porter wasn’t about, and 
cabby wouldn’t leave his horse, so 

I carried it up myself.” 
“What in Heaven’s name is it ?” Burt in- 
quired crossly. 
it up here for ? 


‘““ And what are you lugging 


” 


“*T'm a perfect Goth!’ Harry cried.” 


For answer Harry removed “ Perse- 
phone,” still unfinished, from the easel, 
and deposited his canvas upon it, removing 
the cloth. 

“There she is! ‘Pet Marjorie’! Look 
at her little, dainty, laughing face, look at 
the old man’s delight! Man, I saw it all!” 

“It is very good. Sir Walter is very good, 
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But why have you brought it here? I am 
not the Hanging Committee.” 

“To put it into your guardianship. I’ve 


let the studio, and no one is to see this but 
you. No one has seen it. And I’m off to 
New York to-morrow.” 

“To New York ? And what am I to do 
with the picture ? ” 

“Send it in on the first, with ‘ Perse- 
phone.’ ”’ 

He explained then—it was all rather a 
rush—he was going over to a half-brother’s 
wedding unexpectedly. Burt was to do all 
necessary. His London friends were to 
know nothing till the picture was hung—if 
it was. 

Afterwards Malise could not remember 
much that was said. Harry gave him these 
instructions, and also money for expenses, 
and then was off. He said he had a hundred 
things to do. Burt was to tell no one, 
least of all Miss le Mesurier. He was going 
to meet her in the Park now. And then he 
was gone. 

Burt sat down before the picture, and 
looked and looked. A work of genius! 
Harry had hit the gold. ‘Pet Marjorie’s’ 
face would live, as the child herself lived, 
preserved for the world’s love for ever. 

Days passed, dull days. He knew Harry 
had made good way with Rosalind. If they 
were not engaged, they were on that sweet 
debatable land which is so _ enchanting, 
a country that lovers linger there loth to 


speak. All would be settled on Harry’s 
return. As for him, he had done all he 
could with “ Persephone.” She floated 


heavily, in mid-air on cotton-wool clouds, 
aimless, expressionless! She was a dead 
failure, as he was. And his mother was ill, 
and needed help. 

So life went on blankly, till the day on 
which Malise read of the big railway smash 
in the States. He was glancing through 
the list of killed and wounded casually, but 
he came to a dead stop, and suddenly the 
world stood still fora moment. Among the 
dead was the name “ Harry Claude Beresford, 
an English artist.” 

He put down the paper, and his first 
shocked grief and thought were for her— 
Rosalind—who loved Harry. He had seen 
it in her smiling face. 

She would never smile—like that—again. 

And then he got up and moved slowly 
about the room. An evil thought, a thought 
of self, took possession of him. Harry was out 
of his way: he had stilla chance. If ever he 
won success with a picture—he might speak. 
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He went up and removed the baize from 
“Persephone,” as he had done a hundred 
times; but he took the wrong canvas, and 
it was “Sir Walter’s Darling,” ready to go 
in next day, with Harry’s name and address 
on the ticket. The childish face—a little 
snow on the sunny hair—rested against Sir 
Walter’s furrowed cheek. Burt stood and 
gazed. The sedan chair from which Sir 
Walter had helped her stood near, the guests 
crowding round—all the details of that old- 
time dinner party were perfect. 

“It is a work of genius,” Malise cried, 
“and no one knows of it but me. It would 
win me fame and money, and perhaps love— 
and he is dead. There is no sin in robbing 
the dead. I shall send it in to-morrow, as 
my work.” 

He decided quite deliberately, and he 
changed the label. He would sell his soul 
that he might win fame and Rosalind! 


2 * * a * 


The picture was hung on the line, and was 
one of the successes of the year. Burt had 
more orders for work than he could fulfil. 
The illustrated papers he worked for offered 
him double terms and work in their six- 
penny magazines. Yet his heart was as 
dull as lead, and life was an awful burden, a 
great blank despair. 

Night and day he saw Harry’s face, the 
kindly, cheerful face, mutely reproachful, 
coldly wondering—night and day he saw 
her face! He had robbed her dead! For 
Rosalind had said no word, and had looked 
at the picture speechlessly, turning away 
without a word; he felt, ina dumb agony, as 
if she knew, and only spared him out of a 
cold and utter contempt. Only once had 
she mentioned it to him. She was going 
away to the country, and was standing pale 
and silent beside her box on the landing. 
It was the end of July, and Harry’s picture 
had been bought for a very large sum. 

“You will be going down to see your 
mother,” she said. ‘‘ You will be glad of 
this success—for her sake. I am glad of it 
—for her sake.” 

He tried to take her hand, but she wrested 
it from his, with a sudden awful shrinking, 
a kind of terror in her violet eyes. 

*“ Will it never be of any use ?”’ he asked 
brokenly, and Rosalind answered stonily: 

“‘ Never !” 

‘She never spoke like that before. She 
pitied me before,” he told himself, going up- 
stairs. ‘‘I-feel as if she knows.” 

He did not leave London. He had invested 
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“Rosalind put a bunch of violets against the white cheek.”— yp. 159, 
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the money in purchasing an annuity for his 
mother—he was trying to do some work for 
the illustrated papers, and to paint. Now 
and then the editors grumbled that his work 
was careless, that it was “ disappointing.” 

“One day I shall be found out!” he said 
to himself. ‘“‘ What a dismal failure it has 
been! It would be almost a relief to be 
found out.” 

And then came his accident. He was 
crossing the street one day, half blind with 
a bad headache, when he was suddenly 
aware of a motor car driven by a lady at 
full speed, and he was too late. He was 
knocked down, and was carried up to his 
flat, insensible, and the doctor shook his 
head when summoned. It was a bad con- 
cussion. Who were his people ? 

But neither his mother nor sister could 
come. Bothwereill. Malise lay and battled 
with death, high up in his eyrie, while London 
emptied, and the great world rolled carelessly 
on. 


CHAPTER III. 
CHUMS. 


= ISS LE MESURIER is out of 
town, sir. Gone painting in 


Norway. She’s been ill. Bad 

news, they do say. Mr. Burt ? 
No, he’s very ill. He’s still in the same 
flat, No. 85. Thank you, sir. It’s that 
block, sir.” 

The man he addressed went up rather 
slowly. He had been very ill for weeks, 
but Harry was not dead, and had come home, 
almost before he was able to travel. 

His step lagged and lagged as he reached 
the upper landing. Burt ill? And he had 
come here with a burning heart, a deep 
fierce anger! Arriving yesterday, he had 
met by the merest chance an old friend at 
Euston, who accompanied him to his hotel, 
chatting vicariously of many things. Among 
others, of Burt’s marvellous success, and his 
unexpectedly developed genius. 

“What? ‘ Persephone’ hung ?” Harry 
had cried. ‘“‘I never would have thought 
it.” 

“Oh, it’s not any classical thing. It’s a 
human picture—a story—wonderful painting 
—wonderful handling! ‘Sir Walter’s Dar- 
ling.’ What’s the matter, man ? ” 

Harry collected himself with difficulty. 
“That! Did he callit that ?” hestammered. 

He had listened to the answer, and the 
admiration, in a deep silence, suddenly 
comprehending all. Malise, his old friend. 
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had robbed him, thinking him dead! But 
he said nothing openly. He remembered 
the dying mother—the old friendship, bided 
his time, and came here to see Malise and 
have it out with him face to face. 

But Malise was still in the Valley. The 
nurse admitted Harry for a moment, and he 
heard the wild, rambling voice coming from 
the small inner room. 

“He doesn’t give himself a chance,” she 
said. “It’s worry that’s killing him, poor 
fellow! Something he has done—some. 
thing about a picture. Do you know him 
well, sir?” 

“Very well.” 

“And his people?” she said confiden- 
tially. “His mother is dying, they say. 
There’s a little difficulty about money. No 
one seems to know to whom to apply. The 
rent is due.” 

“*T wish he would not look at me like that,” 
the voice said from the next room. ‘J was 
always good to you, and you robbed me when I 
was dead’—I hear him say it again and again. 
I’ve sold my soul. And I’ve not won what 
I sold it for! I wish I were dead, too, if I 
wouldn’t meet him in the land of spirits.” 

Harry was standing quite still. Gradually 
the bitter anger, the furious rage and scorn, 
died out of his heart. His face softened. 
He remembered suddenly Rosalind’s words 
regarding Malise: “‘ God loved Hassim, and 
would not suffer him to attain to anything.” 

He put his hand in his pocket and drew 
out a roll of notes. 

““T’m his friend,” he said, “ his old friend. 
Please pay the rent and the other things, and 
I’ll call to-morrow.” 

Then he turned and went downstairs. 


* * * * * * 


It was some time before Malise turned the 


corner, but the day came when he was able 
to sit up, and then the riddle of life began to 
press on him again. A great sheaf of letters 
and bills stared him in the face, and he gazed 
at them almost helplessly. The nurse told 
him a friend had looked after him. He was 
vaguely puzzled who it could be. He was 
fingering the letters idly, the nurse being out, 
when a knock came at the door. He re- 
membered the nurse was not back, so he 
crawled feebly towards it, a pale ghost of 
himself, in an old plaid dressing-gown, very 
white and wan. 

Then he started back as if he had been 
suddenly shot through the heart, and fell 
against the wall. 

“Harry! Harry! Not dead!” 
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His friend caught him by the arm, and 
led him gently to the old red lounge. 

“J didn’t mean to startle you, old man,” 
hesaid. ‘I didn’t know youwere up. You 
—you don’t look very spry.” 

He spoke in the old cheerful voice, prac- 
tical and commonplace. Malise, staring 
dizzily, his brain going round, put up his 
hand as if to push him off. 

“T—-we all thought you were killed!” 
he got out, and then sat panting and wild- 





eyed. “Let me tell you before someone 
else does, and you come here and—and— 
kill me! I stole your picture! I sent it 


inas mine! I’ma thief and a robber!” 

He hid his face in his trembling hands, and 
for a little while no one spoke. 

“T know, old man,” Harry said at last. 
“T’ve known ever since the day I landed. 
You must have been hard tempted.” 

“Tempted ? Yes, by the devil! I knew 
I’d never do anything. I was a failure! 
It—it doesn’t make it any better, but there 
was my mother, too, ill and poor. I bought 
an annuity with the money—for her. There 
was another thing. I loved Rosalind, and 
I thought she’d forget you, and marry me, 
if I did something good. She—she guessed, 
I think.” 

“Yes, she guessed.” 

“ And hated and despised me ? ” 

“No, not that. My wife hates no one. 
We are too happy!” 

“Your wife ?” 

“We were married last 
We are just off to Rome. 
to see you through the wood 





week, Malise. 
But I wanted 
before we 


went.” 
ae Me ' ”? 
“We are chums,” Harry said soberly. 


“T won’t say I wasn’t mad at first, but I 
got to see how hard pressed you’d been. 


We'll say nothing about it. And I’ve got 
good news for you. An editor I saw in New 
York wants you out there to superintend 
the art department of a new paper. Begin 
again, old chap, begin again.” 

Malise sat staring at him. Such mercy 
as this, such generosity, broke his heart. 
It washed away for ever the bitterness and 
the grudge he bore against the world— 
against life. 

“Harry,” he whispered, “I couldn't, 
I couldn’t do it! “I made up my mind, lying 
there in the dawn, to tell the truth. You 
don’t know what a lie is, between you and 
the sky, between you and life! It blasts 
everything. I'll tell the world. But there’s 
peace in my heart to-night. [I'll sleep to- 
night! Chums? You're a good chum, 
Harry !” 

They sat and chatted for a little; then 
Harry went away. He and Rosalind were 
to come back and see Burt next day. 

But when Harry and she knocked next 
forenoon the nurse came out, pale and com- 
posed, but with a hush upon her. Her 
patient had died quite quietly in his sleep. 
These things could not be accounted for. 
The doctor said his system had never re- 
covered from the shock of the accident. 

They went in and looked at the quiet 
sleeper. 

“He said he’d sleep so well,” the nurse 
said. ‘‘ He was going to sleep with such a 
light heart. ‘It’s a good world, nurse,’ he 
said, poor fellow, ‘and has many a kind 
heart in it. There must be a kind God 
Who rules all.’ But I found him dead.” 

Rosalind put a bunch of violets against 
the white cheek—there were tears in her 
eyes. 

“He has attained at last,’’ she whispered 
to her husband, “ to peace!” 
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By David Williamson. 
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and how it originated—Mundesley 


An experiment, 
first went to Northfielc i—Memories of D, L 


CAAUNDESLEY! # £Mundesley!” 
Vi shouted the porter as the short 
eex@, train from Norwich came to a 

=> standstill in the little station, 
and 1 saw Dr. Campbell Morgan, the magnet 
which had drawn me from London to this 
little spot on the coast of Norfolk, waiting 
for me on the platform. It was only a week 
since he had ended his exhausting American 





tour, and had quitted the Baltic after a 
lovely voyage across the Atlantic. As he 
strode along the road, with a _ beautiful 


hound leaping up every few moments to be 
caressed, Dr. Morgan did not look like a 
man who had been addressing great audi- 
ences almost incessantly since he had con- 
cluded a heavy year’s work at Westminster 
Chapel. All the day I spent with him he 
was boyish in his activity and conversation, 
and was a splendid advertisement for the 
gospel of hard work. 

Soon we reached “ Northfield,” the de- 
lightful house which he has secured and 
renamed after the scene of his labours in 
the Connecticut Valley. Mrs. Campbell 


and its history—At the 


Ltd.) 


Northfield Conference—How Dr. 
Moody—Dr, Morgan’s * summer parish.” 


Morgan 


Morgan, who had accompanied her hushand 
on his visit to the States, was glad to be 
home once more, even though it was a new 
home. Round the table gathered the family 
of sprightly sons, who already recall their 
father’s features, but not the sweet little 
daughter, who was not promoted that day 
to dine en famille. 

“Although I love America, I’m glad to 
be home,” said Dr. Morgan, “and I am 
specially glad to be down at Mundesley, for 
there is so much to think about and plan 
for our Holiday Conference of next summer.” 

That enterprise was the topic I had come 
to discuss, so I asked Dr. Morgan to teH me 
how he first came to think of Mundesley for 
this idea of a Summer School or Holiday 
Conference which, it is hoped, will be started 
in June, 1906. 

“T have often thought that there was 
room for something on similar lines to the 
summer conference at Northfield, not of 
course on so big a scale, but combining a 
holiday with study of the Bible and mutual 
inspiration. Mrs. Allan, who lives at 
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‘ Briarcliffe,’. Mundesley, was an old friend 
of ours from the time when | had a pastorate 
in London, and she urged me to come down 
and see the place with a view to getting a 
house here. I liked the look of this house, 
where we are now, and there seemed possi- 
bilities of starting a conference. But nego- 
tiations fell through, and Mrs. Morgan and 
myself went to the Wye Valley to see if 
there was any place there which would suit 
the purpose. We were disappointed, but 
just when we were feeling the way was 
blocked I received a letter reopening the 
matter of my taking this house. We came 
to an agreement, and here we are. There 
are several circumstances which make Mun- 
desley an ideal place for commencing our 
Conference. It is not a big or a fashionable 
seaside resort, but just a delightiul place 
with six hundred inhabitants, beautiful 
scenery of sea and country, three hours’ 
journey from London by a good train on 
the Great Eastern Railway, and very acces- 
sible from the Midlands. We are eight 
miles’ walk from Cromer, and about four 


miles from North Walsham; whcre I was 
last night at General Booth’s meeting. The 
air is exhilarating, and is recommended for 
delicate folks, though you won’t see invalids 
here, as they soon recover.” 

“What is your plan of campaign for the 
Conference next June ?” 

‘We hope to start on June 18th and 
continue until the 29th. Every morning 
there will be a Bible lecture by myself at 
9.30, and this will be on the lines of some 
consecutive theme. Then we shall follow 
with missionary and workers’ conferences. 
The afternoons will be given up entirely to 
recreation-—there are good golf-links here 
(Harry Vardon, the champion player, lived 
at Mundesley once), a cricket-ground, and 
provision for lawn-tennis. There are plenty 
of good rides and drives around the neigh- 
bourhood, end the fine white sands will 
attract many visitors who love to look on 
the panorama of the sea. It is an ocean 
highway in front of us, with always some 
steamer or passing craft to add to the picture. 
I expect we shall have a young men’s camp, 
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and although there will be part of the day 
devoted to religious conference, there will be 
also a recognition of the fact that most of 
those attending the meetings are on their 
holiday. Every evening we shall have a special 
service with a sermon preached by a well- 
known man. I may tell you that already I 
have secured promises from Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll, editor of the British Weekly, the Rev. 
Thomas Phillips of Bloomsbury, the Rev. 
Gregory Mantle, and the Rev. J. W. Ewing, 
among others, to take these services.” 

“Where will you hold your meetings, Dr. 
Morgan ?” 

“Just opposite my house, in a chapel 
which is situated exactly for the purpose of 
such undenominational work. It is a union 
church, belonging to no denomination speci- 
ally—you would like to see it.” So, calling 
his son, Percy, Dr. Morgan sent us off to 
inspect the scene of the proposed Confer- 
ence. We were fortunate in obtaining the 
escort of the pastor of the church, Mr. 
McDonald, who was glad to show all that 
could be seen of, his chapel. The building 
is divided almost equally into two parts by 
a curtain, the chapel being in the front and 
the schoolroom behind. With the curtain 
drawn back, the whole place is available and 
can seat a large audience. Faithful ad- 
herents have sustained the work here for 
many years, and will welcome the increased 
advent of Christian workers in the summer. 
During the ordinary season the congrega- 
tions are always much bigger, and the 
Conference in June will extend the Mundesley 
season, or, rather, I should say it will precede 
it. In the tiny churchyard adjoining the 
building I noticed the grave of one who 
was a valued helper to the church, Miss 
Sayer, who held a meeting for women, 
which was attended by seventy to eighty. 
Some renovation of the interior of the 
chapel will make it excellent for the Con- 
ference, and its proximity to “ North- 
field” is another advantage. 

Returning to the house, I resumed my 
conversation with Dr. Morgan. He told me 
that the Rev. Albert Swift and most of the 
workers at Westminster Chapel had come to 
Mundesley already, to spend a week together 
and discuss plans for their next year’s 
endeavours. 

“We had what you might call ‘a retreat,’ 
and very happy and helpful it was. Mr. 
Gregory Mantle’s addresses on foreign mis- 
sions were wonderful. We were able to 
look into every part of the Westminster 
programme and confer with one another 
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as to how our work might be done better in 
the future.” 

The weather had not been the best for 
a newcomer to appreciate the beauty of 
Mundesley, and by this time there was a 
steady downpour of rain. Dr. Morgan was 
not to be baulked, however, so he ordered 
a vehicle for me to be driven round the place. 
When it arrived, to our amusement it proved 
to be the hotel omnibus! That made the 
voyage—the presence of so much water is 
my excuse for the term—all the merrier, for 
into the omnibus Dr. and Mrs. Morgan and 
two of their sons scrambled. The sea front 
is edged with grass, pleasant to stroll along 
in sunshine and lending itself to improvised 
games of cricket. We made a call at “ Briar- 
cliffe,” and had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. 
and Miss Allan. They were able to tell me 
a little local news of Mundesley. 

“There are about two thousand visitors 
in the season, and they are, as you may 
imagine, the people who come here for quiet 
rest. If they want excitement there are 
other places along the coast, but they will 
not find it at Mundesley. Notable residents ? 
Well, I do not think of many besides Mr. 
Briton Riviere, R.A., and the Marquis of 
Salisbury, who is here just now in a house 
he has taken for a short time so as to recover 
from his long illness. Several artists come 
along this coast, and we had an exhibition 
here not long ago of several paintings of 
local scenery.” 

It was at Mundesley that William Cowper 
lived in a house which is pointed out to you 
in one of the winding streets. The poet said 
that “he found something inexpressibly 
soothing in the monotonous sound of the 
breakers,” and many another troubled heart 
has gained peace by watching the perpetual 
movement of the waves along this lovely 
shore. In the days of Cowper it was a tiny 
hamlet, reached by coach, and within a few 
years’ recollection one had all the adventurous 
experiences of coming at night to the old 
inn on the edge of the cliff where, to quote 
a lover of Mundesley, “a shaft of light 
from the front door struck athwart the yard 
and the eglantine-scented lane, lighting up 
the coach as we climbed down into view of 
the swarthy fishermen who always left their 
yarning in the inn parlour to come out and 
take stock of us.” Those old days have 
gone, and now Mundesley possesses some 
first-class hotels and boarding-houses, which 
will accommodate any visitors next June. 
“We shall have a local secretary,” said Dr. 
Morgan, “ who will be prepared to engage 
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rooms and supply particulars in due 
course.” 

As the afternoon waned, our conversation 
turned to the preacher’s experiences in 
America. Dr. Morgan said: “It has been 
one of the best times we have ever had at 
Northfield. Prebendary Webb-Peploe, Prof. 
James Denney, and the Rev. G. Johnstone 
Ross were among those who came from 
England to speak, and it is no disparage- 
ment to others to say that these British 
speakers were remarkably acceptable. It 
was the eleventh time I had been to America. 
How did I first begin my connection with 
Northfield ? In the most un- 


session, Mr. Meyer and Mr. Selwyn being the 
speakers on the day J was there. Mr. 
Moody met me in his buggy, and he drove 
me in his usual direct, rapid style round 
Northfield, commenting in his characteristic 
way on the places we passed. ‘ People ask 
me how I found Northfield,’ he said. ‘ North- 
field found me—I was born in that cottage,’ 
he said, as we came to his birthplace, I 
remember. Then Mr. Moody asked Mr. 
Stebbins to take me over some other part of 
the district, and finally we came back to 
the meeting in the Auditorium. After that 
I went up with other friends to have ice- 





likely fashion. Eight or nine 
years ago I went to see my 
friend, the Rev. Albert Swift, 
now my valued co-worker at 
Westminster. He made a few 
engagements for me _ in 
America, and wrote to Mr. 
Moody telling him I was 
coming. Mr. Moody wrote by 
return asking me to give a 
week’s course of lectures at the 



























WESLEYAN METHODIST 
CHURCH, MUNDESLEY. 


cream at Mr. Moody’s 
house. I told him how 
much I had enjoyed the 
day, and said good-bye. 
‘Oh,’ he said, ‘I shall 
see you again to-morrow.’ 
I explained to him that 
I had to leave that night, 
but he would not hear of 
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Bible Institute, Chicago. Speaking to me 
years afterwards, Mr. Moody said he had 
made a practice of never engaging anyone on 
a friend’s recommendation without hearing 
the speaker first. ‘ Something impelled me,’ 
he said, ‘ to write at once and engage you 
to speak in Chicago.’ Well, I went to the 
Institute and gave my lectures, and then 
before returning to England I went for a day 
to Northfield. The Conference was then in 


my going. ‘I’ve an- 
nounced you to preach 
to-morrow morning at 10 
a.m., So you must stay. Just tell me what 
are the hindrances, and we will remove 
them.’ And so I stayed till the next day, 
and every summer that followed has found 
me at Northfield.” 

“When did you see Mr. Moody for the 
last time ?” 

‘On the steps of the Murray Hill Hotel, 
New York. I can hear him saying his final 
words, ‘ I hate to have you go, but I suppose 
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you must.’ It was a wonderful privilege 
being so intimate with him the last three 
years of his life, so full and ripe they were. 
I knew he was not in good health, but it 
came as an awful shock to read in the papers 
as I was in the train that Moody had passed 
away. I had been reading about the death 
of the Duke of Westminster, 
and not until I had finished 
did my eye catch the brief, 
sad tidings, ‘Death of Mr. 
D. L. Moody, the American 
Evangelist.’ I had been so 
recently with him in America 
that it was all the harder to 
realise that I should see his 
face on earth no more.” 
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Clark, the Copper King; Mr. Charles Alex- 
ander, who had been leading the music at 
Northfield with great success; Mr. James 
Bowden, the secretary of the Religious 
Tract Society, and several other interesting 
people. I spent a day in my study in London, 
and then came down here to rest before our 
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THE CHURCH BEFORE 
RESTORATION. 


work be- 


West- 


winter 
gins at 
minster.” 

As I concluded 
my visit, the 
weather __ bright- 
ened, and by the 
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‘“ Besides speaking at Northfield 
preached in New York, Dr. Morgan ?”’ 

“Yes, I came up for Sundays to preach 
in New York last summer as usual. On 
Saturdays I used to hate leaving Northfield 
for the long hot journey to New York, but 
every Sunday I was glad to be there. The 
first Sunday I went there I found a letter 
from the pastor of the church welcoming me 
to what he called my ‘summer parish.’ On 
the voyage home | was asked to preach in 
the saloon on the Baltic, and the audience 
was composed of as great a variety of human 
beings as could well be found. In the con- 
gregation, for instance, there was Senator 


you 





time we _ reached 


Wroxham the 
evening sum was 
sinking, shedding its glow over the 
picturesque wherries on the river. Then 
the stately fane of Norwich Cathedral 
came in sight, and back we sped to 


London, refreshed and inspired by contact 
with one of the remarkable personalities 
in the religious world. To Mundesley and 


its Holiday Conference I believe many 
will. turn next June, with similar as- 
pirations to those voiced by the poet 


who loved this spot : 


“ Here may we prove the power of prayer 
To strengthen faith and sweeten care ; 
To teach our faint desires to rise, 

And bring all heaven before our eyes,” 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO YOU! 


(Drawn specially for “The Quiver” by Percy Tarran t.) 
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A Pioneer Romance. 
by T. H. Sweet. 


A Complete Story 


the flight of King Philip, sachem of 

Pokanoket, there was peace in the 

Narragansett country. New settlers 
began to drift down from Plymouth and 
Massachusetts Bay, and old ones felt a 
novel assurance of safety in removing their 
families to more desirable sites among the 
beautiful lakes of the interior hill country. 

Two years before Allison Tucker had built a 
cabin on the east side of Tower Hill, and since 
then had alternated the time he could spare 
from watching the Indians between hunting 
and fishing. Now he removed to Wauchang 
Pond, and erected a commodious cabin on the 
slope overlooking that fine sheet of water, and 
began to clear land and prepare for planting. 
In this he was assisted by his three grown-up 
daughters, who were almost his equals in 
strength and woodcraft. 

One day in the August following the massacre 
a young man of strong, athletic figure was 
making his way through the forest north of 
Wauchang. He moved slowly, for the under- 
growth was dense, and he appeared to be un- 
certain of his way. Presently he came to a 
clear spring, and uttered a low exclamation of 
satisfaction. As he’stooped to drink there was 
a slight rustling in the undergrowth to his right, 
but he did not notice. Then came a peculiar 
warning note from some forest bird, and he 
raised his head quickly. He was all attention 
now, and his keen glance roved sharply from 
side to side. 

“Some skulkin’ varmint round here some- 
where,” he muttered suspiciously ; ‘ that bird 
never gives warning for nothin’.”’ 

As he arose to his feet there was the sudden 
rush of a lithe body through the air, followed 
almost instantly by the sharp report of a gun. 
Before he could realise what was happening 
he was struck by the body and almost hurled 
to the ground. At the same instant he saw a 
young woman step from behind a tree, a few 
yards away, and hurriedly proceed to reload 
her gun. For a moment he was dazed by the 
sudden shock, then gazed blankly at the body 
of an immense panther on the ground; but 
only for a moment, then a glow of appreciation 
flashed into his face. 

“A clean shot!” he cried, enthusiastically s 


Vis the Great Swamp massacre and 





“‘T never saw a better.’’ Then he looked at 
the young woman wonderingly. ‘“ Nancy 
Tucker, you here ? An’ did you do that ? 

“I s’pose I did,” coolly, ‘an’ ’tain’t the 
first painter I’ve killed neither. But whoever 
thought to see you in these parts, Tom Brasson ? 
Everybody s’posed you was down in the Vir- 
ginia settlements.” 

“So I have been for the past three years; 
but folks was all strangers down that way, 
an’ I—I had a sort o’ hankerin’ to see old 
friends. Folks well, I s’pose ? ” 

“Yes, pretty well. Of course, you was 
comin’ down to see us. Father ’ll be glad. He 
always liked you.” 

She turned away without a second glance at 
the panther, and he quickly stepped forward 
to her side. 

“Think of settlin’ up here ?”’ she asked, 
after they had walked on for some minutes in 
silence. 

“Well, it sort o’ depends. I have thought 
some of it since I met Sam Babcock down to 
the corners this mornin’. Him an’ me used to 
be consider’ble thick, an’ he told me all the 
news. That’s what brung me over here to- 
day.”’ 

“Oh! told you something ’bout our folks, 
did he ? ” 

“Said you wa’n’t married, Nancy.” 

She gave him a quick, covert glance, and then 
laughed derisively. 

‘Nothin’ cur’us bout that, is there ?’”’ she 
demanded. ‘“ Likely nobody wanted me.” 

“‘Sam’s talk didn’t quite give me that idee,”’ he 
rejoined soberly ; “‘ leastways, he seemed con- 
sider’ble down, an’ said he was goin’ back to 
England. He wants to sell his place, an’ arter 
I’d heard the news I told him I thought mebbe 
I'd buy it. I’m to let him know to-morrer.” 

Nancy looked surprised. ‘‘ Why, Sam Bab- 
cock’s got the best place in all the country 


round!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ You must ’a’ done 
well in them Virginia woods.”’ 
“Yes, I did; uncommon well. But, see 


here, Nancy ; what d’you s’pose took me down 
into them parts ?”’ 

She did not answer, but his eager eyes 
noticed the sudden shade of resentment that 
came into her face; 

“Yes, I know, Nancy,’ he said, contritely. 
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“Jt was downright sneakin’ mean o’ me. But 
I never thought—I couldn’t think—-I was that 
mad. You see, when I ast you to go to the 
party, I thought from your manner that ’twas 
all right between us, an’ I was mightily pleased. 
I was going to fetch you that evenin’, when I 
overtook Jack Manners, the surveyin’ chap, 
goin’ the same way. Him an’ me got to 
talkin’, an’ when he said something perticler 
friendly *bout your folks I flared up an’ ast 
him what right he’d got to insinuate himself 
where he wa’n’t wanted. He jest laughed an’ 
said that if a promise made any right he s’posed 
he’d got it. Then he sort o’ sobered down, an’ 
said if Heaven was willin’ he hoped to belong 
to the fambly that fall.” 

They walked on again for some minutes in 
silence, but there was a mirthful twinkle in 
Nancy’s brown eyes. 

“Well ? ”’ 

“Well, that’s all. I jest turned off and 
started for the Virginia settlements that very 
night. But, see here, Nancy’’—an eager 
pleading in his voice—‘‘ I was monstrous glad 
when Sam toid me you wa’n’t married. That 
Jack Manners must ’a’ been a low-down chap 
to tell such a story.” 


Nancy flashed her bright eyes at him. 
‘* Jack Manners is one o’ the finest gentlemen 
in Narragansett,’’ she said demurely. ‘ We'll 
likely find him at the house when we get 
there. His place ain’t more’n half a mile from 
ourn.”’ 

Tom Brasson stopped abruptly. ‘“‘ Nancy!” 
he cried hotly, ‘does he still come to see 
you ?” 

She seemed on the point of making some arch 
rejoinder, but the anguish in his face made her 
own grow sympathetic. ‘‘ You poor boy,” 
she said, as she let her hand rest lightly 
upon his arm, “didn’t you know that Jack 
Manners came to see my _ sister Polly ? 
They was married that fall, jest like he told 
you.” 

Half a dozen varying expressions of con- 
sternation and dismay crossed Tom Brasson’s 
face before he could find his voice. 

‘An’ I’ve been skulkin’ in them Virginia 
parts for these three years, an’ didn’t know!” 
Then he caught her hands pas- 
sionately. ‘‘ But I shan’t wait no longer, 
Nancy. I’ve prospered, an’ can do as well by 
you as Jack Manners or anybody else could. 
Will you have me, Nancy ?” 


he groaned. 


A Business Man’s New Year Endeavour. 








es £# #8 . 


O be joyous in my work, moderate in my pleasures, chary in my confidences, 
faithful in my friendships; to be energetic but not excitable, enthusiastic 
but not fanatical ; loyal to the truth as | see it, but ever open-minded to 


the newer light ; to abhor gush as I would profanity, and to hate cant as | would 
a lie; to be careful in my promises, punctual in my engagements, candid with 
myself and frank with others; to discourage shams and rejoice in all that is 
beautiful and true ; to do my work and live my life so that neither shall require 


defence or apology ; to honour no one simply because rich or famous, and despise 
no one because humble or poor; to be gentle and considerate toward the weak, 
respectful yet self-respecting toward the great, courteous to all, obsequious to none ; 
to seek wisdom from great books and inspiration from good men ; to invigorate my 
mind with noble thoughts as | do my body with sunshine and fresh air ; to prize 
all sweet human friendships and seek to make at least one home happy; to have 
charity for the erring, sympathy for the sorrowing, cheer for the despondent ; to be 
indifferent to none, helpful to some, friendly with all; to leave the world a little 
better off because of me; and to leave it, when | must, bravely and cheerfully, 
with faith in God and good will to all my fellow men ; this shall be my endeavour 
during the coming year. J. H. TEWKSBURY. 
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THE STORY OF THEIR RAPID RISE INTO POPULARITY. 
By J. Kennedy Maclean. 


The enormous number transmitted by post—Conquering discouragements—Religious subjects on post-cards—Relative 
popularity of portraits—Hymns on cards 
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card.” That is invariably our 

parting injunction to the friend 

who is about to go on holiday or 
travel. Whether it is only to the country 
or the seaside, or to some far-off part, that 
our friend is going, 
we part company with 
the same _  farewell— 
“Don't forget the 
post-cards.” The pic- 
ture post-card craze, 
as some people are 
pleased to term it, is 
universal. Although 


| E sure and send me a picture post- 


but a recent innove- 
tion, it has gripped 
almost every part of 
the world with the 
same tight clutch. 
You must travel far 
if you want to get 


beyond the radius of 
the ubiquitous picture 
card. 

In homes, albums 
containing picture post- 
cards have taken the 
place so long held by 





“THE WOMEN AT THE WELL.” 
(An “ Oilette” Card by Raphael I'uck.) 


the album of family photographs. Every- 
body is a collector, and everybody wants 
his or her collection to be the largest and 
the most varied. Therefore “‘ Be sure 
and send the post-cards” is _ rapidly 
becoming a synonym for ‘“‘ Good-bye.” 

When I read in the 
daily papers not long 
ago that 630 million 
post-cards passed 
through our Post Office 
in a year, I stood 
aghast at the figures, 
and then determined 
to make some inquiry 
into this remarkable 
industry that is re 
sponsible for such a 
addition to our 
postal transactions. 
Accordingly, I called 
on Mr. Adolph Tuck, 
and was soon listening 
to his account of the 
rise and progress of 
the picture post-card 
trade. 

The industry, which 
is about twenty years 


large 
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old, he told me, owes its birth to 
Germany. He watched its pro- 
gress on the Continent, and then, 
about twelve years ago, he intro- 
duced the picture card to this 
country. 


At that time the Govern- 











“O WORSHIP THE KING.” 
| (A Card of Beagles and Co.) 








WY OF 
{| 
| 
ment did not per- ‘ 
mit the size of card | 
now in general use 
—the size of which 
is 54 inches by 33 
inches—but only a 





“4 


smaller one, which 
for a time handi- 
capped the enter- 


prise. 
“ I knew the pic- 
ture post-card was 


a good thing, and 
was likely to ‘go’ in 
this country,” said 
Mr. Tuck. “ & 
first we gave only 
a little corner, so 


to speak, ol the 
card to our design, 
leaving the rest for 
correspondence. A 
small card with a 
small design did not 





CHERUB CHOIR, 
(A Card of Beagles 





BY REYNOLDS. 


and (a 


for the penny, and the thing fell 
flat. I saw at once that a 
change must be made in the size 
of the card. The Continental 
firms issued their 54 inch cards, 
and our Government permitted 








“THE BLIND GIRL TO HER HARP.” 
(A Card of Beagles and Co ) 








them to pass into 
this country and to 
be delivered by our 
Post Office; but 
they would not give 
us the same privi- 
lege. The foreign 
cards were of a nice 
shape and _ good 
size; we could not 
retaliate. The Ger- 
man Government, 
for example, got 
paid for the stamps 
; placed on the cards 
there, and the 
British Post Office 
kindly delivered 
them for nothing 
in this country.” 
“Very obliging,” 
. I interpolated. 
y) " «es, 





give much value 


very 
obliging,’ continued 
Mr. Tuck. “I 
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pointed out this injustice to the Post- 


master-General. I was received’ very 


courteously, and of course advocated reform, 
pointing out that millions of picture post- 
cards were sent into this country from 
abroad and delivered without adding a 
penny to our revenue, whereas we sent 
practically none in return. It took a long 
time to effect the desired reform—about four 
years. Finally, the Post Office authorities 
agreed to permit the large card for which 
I had been pleading, and they kindly gave 
me private no- 
tice. They sent 


the best collection of picture post-cards, 
That set the ball rolling, and the demand 
has gone on increasing ever since. So far 
as we are concerned, the trade has doubled 
itself every year, and we have now pub- 
lished nearly 40,000 different designs in 
post-cards.” 

“What methods do you adopt to get 
views of so many different places ?” I asked 
Mr. Tuck, for it is obvious that 40,000 designs 
are not prepared in a day, and that much 
arrangement and organisation are necessary 
to keep such a 
system in mo- 





for me and told 
me before the 
thing was made 
public that in 


—from the ist of 
November, 1898 
—the new, size 
would be per- 
mitted. Of 
course the mo- 
ment we knew 
that it was de- 
cided we set to 
work, and were 
thus ready when 
the Government 
made their de- 
cision public.” 
Ta, See 5S 
year’s uphill 
work,” said Mr. 
Tuck to me in 
describing these 
early experiences. 
“We had the 
conservative in- 








tion. 

“At the pre- 
sent time,” he 
replied, “‘we have 
a dozen photo- 
graphers travel- 
ling all over the 
world.” 

“Sent out by 
yourself ?” 

*“Yes. Ws 
have, of course, 
a number in 
America, and 
apart from these 
photographers we 
have artists who 
make original 
studies all over 
the world. We 
send them to 
Canada, for in- 
stance. At the 
present moment, 
we have three 
artists travelling 








stincts of the 
trade to contend 


(Reproduced by kind permission of the London Misstonary Society.) 
THREE CHINA VETERANS. 


in England, 
quite apart from 
our photo- 


r THE LATE REV J. HUDSON DR. GRIFFITH JOHN, DR. MARTIN, ss . 
with, and, hon- TAYLOR, BORN 1832, WENT BORN 183i, BORN 1827, graphers, and, of 
estly speaking, I TO CHINA 1854, DIED 1905. WENT TO CHINA 1855. WENT TO CHINA 1850 course. we have 


do not know of 

any other firm that could have managed it 
in anything like the time we did; for this 
reason, that we do possess a certain reputa- 
tion with the dealers, who know that we 
generally make a success of a thing. We 
have thousands of customers, and yet only 
fifteen or sixteen per cent. of them would 
take the post-cards up. After three or four 
months of discouraging experience, I found 
that something drastic would require to be 
done in order to quicken the sales. So we 
instituted a prize competition, offering a 
thousand pounds in prizes to ladies making 





a host of other 
artists to whom we give commissions. This 
post-card industry is a splendid thing for the 
painters. We have about a dozen artists 
of our own, one way and another, distinct 
from our photographers.” 

‘And do all these men work independ- 
ently ?”’ 

“The photographers get definite instruc- 
tions, but the artists are left to themselves 
to a large extent. All the designs are sub- 
mitted to me, and require to be passed by 
me,” Mr. Tuck added. 

The religious picture post-card is also a 
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Picture Post-CArbDs. 


prominent feature of the industry, and I 
next questioned Mr. Tuck regarding that. 

“We have published views of the Holy 
Land, and we also issue reproductions of 
famous pictures. Some of these paintings 
cannot be bought, and they are copied from 
the galleries. In the religious subjects we 
cannot improve on the old masters,” added 
Mr. Tuck, with a smile. 

As some of our illustrations show, the 
views of the Holy Land are remarkably fine, 
and represent not only scenes familiar by 
name to all readers of sacred history, but 
types of life as well. The Holy Land pic- 
tures form part of the “‘ Wide, Wide World ” 
series, which has met with astonishing 
success. It is Mr. Tuck’s opinion that the 
public prefer the views of Palestine to what 
may be described as purely sacred subjects. 

These ‘‘ Oilette ’’ cards, which, as I have 
already said, are miniature paintings, and 
are true in every respect to the originals, 
“are the most successful in the world,’”’ said 
Mr. Tuck. ‘ There is no spot in the world 
where they do not go. We get orders by 
every incoming mail from the Colonies and 
from the farthermost parts of the earth. 
Just now we are publishing in our ‘ Wide, 
Wide World’ series pictures of the Arctic 
regions, taken from originals, painted on 
the spot by Mr. Oporti, who was with the 
last expedition of Lieutenant Peary. He 
was the artist with the expedition, and they 
have just gone out again in the hope of 
reaching the North Pole. We have now 
adopted the plan of giving on the front of 
these cards a few lines describing the scene.” 

Though other competitors have come into 
the field since the Germans set the fashion 
in picture post-cards, Germany still leads the 
way in the matter of production. Mr. Tuck 
surprised me, and I expect I shall surprise 
the reader in turn, by stating that Germany’s 
output last year was 1,161 millions. Stu- 
pendous! In Germany the picture post-card 
is quite a feature of the nation’s educational 
life, and is fostered by schoolmasters and 
heads of families, who are quick to see the 
benefits that attend this agreeable form of 
education. 

Questioning Mr. Tuck about the demand 
for portrait cards, he remarked that ladies 
are the largest purchasers of these cards. 
“There is only a limited sale for Bishops,” 
he said. That is also in contradiction to 
one’s preconceived notions, for most of us 
thought that our ecclesiastical heads were 
vastly popular. Royal portraits are always 
in demand. In connection with the Indian 
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tour of the Prince and Princess of Wales a 
very pretty and artistic card has been pre- 
pared on which appear the latest portraits 
of their Royal Highnesses. 

Hymn cards sell very well. Many of the 
coloured cards require from fifteen to twenty 
printings before they are completed. That 
gives some idea of the immense amount of 
work involved in production. I happened 
to mention to Mr. Tuck the ingenuity and 
resourcefulness of the Japanese in everything 
pertaining to art. “ Yes,” he said, “ the 
Japanese are very artistic people. They do 
work very cheaply themselves, but they are 
also very good customers of ours.” 

‘““ About the future?” I asked as a final 
question. 

“ The future is simply in the hands of the 
publishers,” he replied. “If the publishers 
continue to produce good things, then the 
future is assured. The trade will grow. 
It is an institution. There’s no mistake 
about it.” 

That itis an institution is proved by the no 
less astonishing career of the Rotary Photo- 
graphic Co., Ltd., which is only five years 
old, and yet can show a truly remarkable 
record of advancement. To learn some- 
thing of what this company is doing, I waited 
on Mr. E. Haenel, managing director, and 
he was good enough to give me the informa- 
tion that I sought. 

Work in connection with the company, he 
told me, was started on the 1st of January, 
1900, in a comparatively small way, but by 
leaps and bounds the business has increased, 
and the works at West Drayton have been 
several times enlarged, while the staff in five 
years has increased from twenty-five to over 
three hundred employees. If the postcards of 
one month’s output only were placed on end, 
they would form an uninterrupted line from 
London to Edinburgh. 

“The publication of real photographic 
cards,’ Mr. Haenel continued, “‘ was intro- 
duced into England by this company in the 
autumn ofigoz. Weare now publishing over 
10,000 single subjects which are constantly 
kept in stock.” 

Though the Rotary Company had not 
the pioneer difficulties to fight that fell to 
the lot of Messrs. Tuck, the public at first 
were slow to receive these cards, but the 
demand has so increased that it is very 
difficult to meet the requirements of buyers. 
Most of the photographs for reproduction 
are acquired from photographers. The pop- 
ularity of series of cards, Mr. Haenel told me, 
is constantly changing, therefore it is hard 
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beautiful card giving the three veteran 
missionaries in China—Dr. Martin, Dr. 
Griffith John (the doyen of the L.M.S, 
staff in China), and the late Rev. W. 
Hudson Taylor, founder of the China 
Inland Mission. By a singularly happy 
fate, the three pioneers happened to 
meet just before Mr. Hudson Taylor 
died, and the photograph was taken 
while they were recalling the memories 

of the past. 
Picture post-cards of celebrities are 
the principal feature of the 





MOSQUE OF OMAR, 
JERUSALEM. 


(‘‘Oilette” by Raphael Tr 
to say which 
meets with the 
greatest favour, 
but the cards 
sell equally well 
all over England 
and Scotland, 
but not so con-° 
siderably in Ire- 
land. Queen 
Victoria is still 
in demand; 
members of the 
Royal Family 
are always 
popular ; judges 
are not cared 
for at all; com- 
posers sell 
steadily; writefS§ ...... os sem 
are not much (4 
sought after. 

‘What about 
preachers ?”’ I asked. 

‘Portraits of General Booth have sold 
well of late. During the London Mission 
the cards of Dr. Torrey and Mr. Alexander 
sold exceedingly well. There is usually a 
good sale for preachers, the most popular at 
present being the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of London, the Rev. R. J. Camp- 
bell, and Dr. Campbell Morgan.” 

Mr. Haenel does not think that the demand 
for picture post-cards will ever drop, and, 
judging by the enterprise of his company, he 
does not intend that it should. The leading 
photographers have aided the popularity 
by their excellent portraits. 

The London Missionary Society, recognis- 
ing the popularity of picture cards, have 
issued some excellent cards for the benefit of 
their supporters. For instance, they sell a 
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business of Messrs. J Beagles, 
| of Little Britain, where, 
on calling, I was shown a 
large variety of these public 
favourites. Before the pic- 
ture post-cards reached their 
present popularity Messrs, 
Beagles had an 
excellent connec- 
tion for cabinet 
photographs of 
well-known 
people, but the 
post-cards have 




















“JESU, LOVER OF MY SOUL.” 
(A “Rotary” Real Photographic Post-card.) 


really supplanted the dearer pictures. A 
new series which they have recently intro- 
duced represents the various cathedrals with 
their bishops, and this has met with a good 
reception. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


By the 


Missionaries and War Correspondents. 
R. F. A. McKENZIE, the war correspon- 
M dent, sends me this interesting tribute 
to the work of missionaries in the Far East: 
“The globe-trotter who learns the ways of 
the nations at treaty ports has usually a very 
pronounced and 
very unfavour- 
able opinion of 
missionaries. 
Those of us, 
however, who 
have gone 
deeper into the 


regions of the 
Far East know 
that the best 
of these cru- 
saders of Chris- 
tianity pass 
lives of the 


greatest heroism 
and self - sacri- 
fice, and often 
of visible and 
triumphant suc- 
cess. In the 
interior of Korea 
this is particu- 
larly true. The 
Korean, before 
he is touched 
by civilisation, 
is fearfully su- 
perstitious and 
cowardly. Chris- 
tianity has in 
many cases 
made him a 
during the advance of 
the Japanese armies in Manchuria, I had 
among my servants several native Korean 
converts recommended to me by Dr. Moffett 
Dr. Sharrocks of Sunchon. 
show the kind of stuff 
Early in the spring I 











MR. F. A 


McKENZIE 


man. For months, 


of Ping-yang, and 
One incident will 
they were made of. 


bade a boy set out from An-tung, cross by 
himself the Yellow Sea, escape the mines 
around Port Arthur, land in China, obtain 
money for me, and return. The boy had never 


been outside his native country before. He 
disappeared, and for many weeks I heard 
nothing of him. . Then one day, when our army 
had advanced far up in Manchuria, a bronzed, 
thin, and ragged figure came running to my 
horse with one cry on his’ lips—‘ Master, 
master!’ It was my boy returned. He took 
me on one side and pulled from his inner 
dress a heavy package of money. He had 
been delayed, he had gone through many 


Editor. 


perils, and he had been often hungry, yet it 
had never crossed his mind to break the seal and 
help himself to my funds. He was a mis- 
sionary boy, and a typical one.” 
»* xd »* 
Mr. A. E. Hutton, M.P., and his Work. 
LTHOUGH Mr. Alfred E. Hutton, M.P., is 
an exceedingly busy man, his devotion to 
the Sunday School of which he is superinten- 
dent has drawn him to Bradford with hardly < 
single Sunday’s omission for several years. He 
knows every man, woman, and child in the 
school, and his Parliamentary duties, however 
heavy, have never been allowed to interfere with 
his keen interest in the Sunday School. There 
are several excellent crganisations connected 
with the school, including a gymnasium, a 
swimming club, an ambulance class, a nursing 
class, a rambling club, and a photograph 
society. Last summer forty-seven of the young 
people belonging to the school (which has solved 
the problem of retaining scholars on their 


reaching manhood and womanhood) went for 
a holiday in Switzerland. They had been 





(Photo > 
MR. A E. HUTTON, M.P. 


Sachs, Bradford.) 


saving for several months in anticipation of 
this holiday, which was a revelation of Alpine 
beauty to people engrossed in work at Brad- 
ford. Mr. Hutton took the trouble to conduct 
the party personally, and entered into their 
enjoyment of Switzerland most heartily. 
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A Statue of the Peace-Maker. 


Fok over half a century there has been a 
dispute as to the boundary line between 
Argentina and Chili. At last it has been settled 
amicably, and on the frontier has been erected 
a statue of Christ, with this inscription in 
Spanish: ‘‘ These mountains will crumble to 
dust ere Argentinas and Chilians break the 
peace which, at the feet of Christ the Reedemer, 
they have sworn to keep.” The statue is 
twenty-six feet high, and stands on a pedestal 
of granite on a pinnacle of the Andes mountains, 
14,000 feet above the sea. It was unveiled in 
March, 1905, and forms a unique memorial of 
the peace concluded between Argentina and 
Chili. The benignant face of the Redeemer 
is turned towards the north, and His hand is 
outstretched as if to bless both countries. 


ad * * 


A Busy Blind Reader. 

i te have given me such a good look 
into the world!’ wrote a sightless 

reader of embossed books to the secretary of 

the Home Teaching Society for the Blind. Here 

are the names of a few of the books he has read 





THE STATUE OF CHRIST ON THE CHILI-ARGENTINA 
FRONTIER. 


lately: ‘‘ Indian Pictures,” ‘‘ The Naturalist 
in La Plata,”’ ‘‘ The Land of the Dollar,’ “ The: 
Life of Pasteur,” ‘‘ Timbuctoo the Mysterious,” 
“Canada,” “ Siege of the Peking Legations,’ 


THE QUIVER. 


“‘ Story of the Khedivate,”’ ‘“‘ Korea,” ‘‘ America 
at Work,” and ‘ Papers on Wireless Tele- 
graphy and on Radium.” These books had all 
been put into Braille type by ladies. Surely 
there are 
many more 
who _ could 
spare an 
hour a day, 
at least, 
during the 
winter, for 
the purpose 
of brighten- 
ing the dark 
lives of this 
man and his 
fellow - suf - 
ferers. He 
does not care 
for fiction, 
but others 
do; so 
writers can 
transcribe 
stories, if 
they please, 
instead of travels and biographies. Viscount 
Midleton, who has lost his eyesight in recent 
years, is president of the society. He has 
not allowed his failure of sight to lessen 
his public activities as Lord-Lieutenant of 
Surrey, and he is very keenly interested in 
the work of this society. 


ad Sad a 





(Photo: W. Shawcross, Guildford.) 
VISCOUNT MIDLETON. 


T is not difficult to learn how to write Brailleif 
you give your mind to it and practise regu- 
larly at first. The requisites and instruction 
book only cost 7s., with postage, and the secre- 
tary of the Home Teaching Society, 53, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W., will be very glad to 
hear from anyone who wants to learn. This 
society has fifteen free lending libraries in and 
round London, under the charge of fifteen blind 
teachers who carry the books round to the 
homes of their fellow-sufferers, and to work- 
house wards, exchanging them generally once 
a fortnight. Fifty years have passed since the 
first home teacher was appointed ; more were 
quickly added, and the movement spread to 
the provinces. It has led to the founding of 
workshops and to an immense improvement in 
the condition of the blind. Fresh calls for 
instruction and for books are constantly reach- 
ing the society, to meet which it sorely needs 
new subscribers as well as writers. Those who 
cannot spare time may help to brighten many 
sad lives by sending money for the mainten- 
ance of the devoted blind teachers. If only 
one of those teachers had to be discharged 
for want of funds, about 120 blind folk 
would lose the comfort of his visits and 
his books. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


Fortified Churches. 
OME of the most singular 
the world 





churches in 


are TO be 








found in the 
small island 
of Bornholm 
in the Baltic, 
for they not 
only answer 
the purpose 
of a church, 





but also of a 
fortification. 
The largest is 
that of Oester 
Lars; it con- 
sists of apse, 
chancel, and 
nave; but, 














unlike other 











naves, this 
one is round. 
The walls, six 


A FORTRESS CHURCH IN THE ISLAND OF BORNHOLM. 
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A Strange Sight. 
UST within the porch of the 
old church of Workum in 


Friesland a 
strange sight 
meets the eye. 
On either 
hand boxes 
with long 
handles and 
panelled sides 
are piled one 
on the top of 
another. They 
are biers, or 
wooden 
frames on 
which the cof- 
fin is placed 
for “‘bearing’”’ 
the dead into 
the church 
when the 
funeral _ ser- 


feet thick, are strengthened by sloping but- vice is read. For all sorts and conditions 
tresses, which are fourteen feet at the base. of men a bier is provided according to the 


In the thick- 
ness of the 
wall is a 
steep, very 
narrow stair- 
case, at the 
top of which 
is a gallery— 

still in the 
thickness of 
the wall — 
from which 
arrows could 
be shot 
through nar- 
TOW loopholes. 
From this gal- 
lery a door 
leads to an 
inner and 
wider gallery, 
which was 








evidently a 
place of re- 
fuge. There 


is a second 
gallery above, 
of a_ similar 
kind, offering 
a still further 
retreat. Un- 
fortunately, 
little is known 
as to their his- 
tory, but they 
are believed 
to date from 























about. the year 
IIOO. BIERS FOR SEPARATE TRADES AT WORKUM IN FRIESLAND. 


coloured pic- 
tures on the 
panels. For 
instance, that 
for sailors is 
adorned with 
all kinds of 
ships ;_ that 
for carpenters 
with saws, 
planes, and 
compasses ; 
thet tor 
chemists with 
pestles, mor- 
tars, and 
skeletons. 
The greatest 
care is taken 
that the pro- 
per bier shall 
be used for 
each trade, 
and the peo- 
ple are very 
proud of the 
pictures on 
them. For 
children there 
is a smaller 
bier, on the 
central panel 
of which is 
beautifully 
depicted the 
Good Shep- 
herd holding 
a lamb in 
His arms. 





————— 
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A Bishop on a Raft. 
s OR comfort, safety, and a holiday, give 
me a raft, about 20 feet by 30 feet; 
some good plain food, pleasant company, and 
no hurry—always supposing fine weather.”’ Dr. 
Newnham, Bishop of Saskatchewan, wrote this 
conclusion in a private letter home on August 
18th, 1905, whilst drifting down the mighty 
river which gives its name to his diocese as well 
as to one of the North-Western Territories of 
Canada. His companions were Mrs. Newnham, 
Archdeacon Mathieson, the Rev. G,. E. Lloyd 
(Archdeacon-Elect), and three Indians. Logs 
required by the two clergymen for building had 
to be floated in the form of two rafts from 
Edmonton in the Territory of Alberta, to the 
neighbourhood of Onion Lake, in Saskatchewan. 
The voyage brought welcome rest after a tour 
of eleven days, overpowering work, and harass- 
ing care of the 


in the valley of the Saskatchewan. At that 
time the great district of about 3,000 square 
miles had no human habitation, nor even a road, 
Now its capital, Lloydminster, called by the 
town council after the chaplain who, with his 
family, accompanied the first settlers, possesses 
streets and a municipal government, and its 
church is a centre from which every week a 
band of voluntary helpers starts off to conduct 
Sunday schools or religious services in the sur- 
rounding settlements. Public worship was es- 
tablished in Lloydminster when its citizens lived 
in tents, and the first log building set up was 
used as a church. More places of worship are 
in requisition. The first mission of the epis- 
copal raft was over when it reached its anchor- 
age, and the missionaries, refreshed in body 
and spirit, separated to take up their work 
with renewed zeal. The last and most import- 

ant had to come, 





flame of spiritual 
life is liable to 
flicker out, and 
evils of various 
kinds are apt to 
creep in, if the 
isolated com- 
munities are 
neglected. But 
from Wednes- 
day, August 
16th, to Satur- 
day, the 1oth, 
the tide bore the 
missionaries 
homewards 
through tran- 
quillising scenes. 
The apparition 
of a bear swim- 
ming across the 
river only told 
of solitude ; the 
nightly chorus of owls and prairie wolves only 
served as a lullaby. 


»* 5 ad ad 


HE Bishop’s tent, 7 feet square, protected 
him and Mrs. Newnham from rain and cold 

at night. The men, each in turn, steered with 
the rough home-made oars. Beyond the ridge 
on the banks of the river, and invisible from the 
raft, a line of scattered homesteads stretched 
the whole way. Tracts of prairie where Nature 
now rules supreme are likely to be soon invaded 
by emigration; for gold in the sand of the 
Saskatchewan, and the general richness of the 
country, attract the enterprising from all parts 
of Europe. It may be remembered that on 
March 31st, 1903, a ship sailed from England 
bearing the first party of settlers, about 2,000 
in number, bound for the “ all-British ”’ colony 
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Photo: Archdeacon Lloyd. 
THE BISHOP OF SASKATCHEWAN ON A RAFT. 





when it ceased 
to be a raft and 
the logs were 
dispersed to 
take their place 
in buildings 
erected for the 
service of God 


and man. 
ef a 


Distributing 
Maundy 
Money. 

NE of the 

ancient fes- 

tivals of the 
Church is held 
on Holy Thurs- 
day, when in 
days gone by 
the ceremony of 
washing the feet 
of poor persons used to be performed. In Roman 
Catholic countries—Austria, for instance—the 
sovereign still carries out this act of humilia- 
tion, which commemorates our Lord’s washing 
of the disciples’ feet. The last British monarch 
who carried out this ancient rite was James II. 
On Holy Thursday, the Maundy money is 
still duly distributed in Westminster Abbey. 
Our picture, which is borrowed from the hand- 
some collection of ‘Sir Benjamin Stone’s 
Pictures ’’’ (now appearing in serial parts), shows 
Lord Alwyne Compton, Bishop of Ely, acting 
as Lord High Almoner on behalf of the King. 
It will be noticed that the clergy carry white 
flowers, in keeping with tradition. This picture 
is one of many thousands of photographs of 
interesting events and famous personalities with 
which Sir Benjamin Stone has enriched our 
national records. 
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SYNOPSIS OF FIRST PART OF STORY, WHICH 
COMMENCED IN LAST MONTH’S “QUIVER.” 


Walter Raymond, a young solicitor, has married against his 
rich father’s advice, and has been estranged from him for nine- 
teen years. Seeing by accident an advertisement of a Catholic 
school at Bruges, he is attracted by its cheap terms, and decides 


to send his eldest daughter Joyce there. A Roman Catholic 
priest, Father Brandon, makes a favourable impression on Mr. 
and Mrs. Raymond, and ultimately persuades Mrs. Raymond to 
be received into the Roman Catholic Church, with her husband's 
consent. Father Brandon next sets to work to trace the family 
history of the Raymonds with the aid of another priest named 
Kelly, directing special attention to the marriage of the Ray- 
monds, which had taken place at a Congregational chapel. 


Meanwhile, Joyce Raymond has gone to the school of St. Mary- 
the-Martyr at Bruges. 


CHAPTER IV. 


RS. RAYMOND was glad to see Father 
Brandon that morning. She was suf- 
fering a reaction from the excitement 
of the events of the previous days, 

and was depressed in consequence. Two of 
the children had gone to school—a cheap 
school in the neighbourhood —her husband 
had gone to his office, leaving her alone in 
the house except for the servant girl (for 
they were now able to keep a maid of all 
work) and the youngest child Walter. 

Her husband, she reflected, had not been so 
thoughtful and attentive as usual. He had 
showed annoyance at the sight of her rosary 
and crucifix, and had looked almost angry 
when she told the children to cross themselves 
when grace was said at breakfast. It is true 
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he had kissed her as usual when he rushed 
away to catch his train, but she felt as though 
there was a cloud between them. Besides, 
she did not feel the joy and the elation which 
she had felt when she had received her first 
communion. Then all was calm, and joyous, 
and beautiful ; but now she was, in spite of 
herself, haunted with a sense of unreality. 

As I have said, she was glad to see Father 
Brandon, and yet his coming was not an un- 
mixed pleasure. Little by littleshe had become 
slightly afraid of him. During the last month 
he had assumed an air of authority which 
at times she felt like resenting. Had her 
husband adopted a similar attitude towards her 
she would have grown angry, and perhaps 
have refused to speak to him for twenty-four 
hours. And while she had outwardly fallen 
in with the priest’s wishes she had none the 
less felt irritated at his assumption of the right 
to command. It was out of accord with the 
habits of a lifetime, and while she was not a 
strong woman, either mentally or morally, 
she resented anyone making requests in the 
tones of command. 

Still, she looked up with a wan smile when 
Father Brandon entered, and hoped that he 
would be able to explain away or charm 
away the sad thoughts and feelings which 
possessed her that morning. 

‘I did not see you at early Mass this morn- 
ing,” said the priest after they had shaken 
hands. 

“No ; I did not feel very well, and I wanted 
to be home when Walter left for his office,” 
she replied. 
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The priest was silent. 

“Did you expect me ?” she asked timidly. 

‘* Of course,” was the reply. 

Again Mrs. Raymond felt slightly irritated. 
It was not pleasant to be treated as though 
she were a child. 

‘‘The sacraments of the Church are for the 
sustenance and guidance of her children,” 
said the priest. ‘‘ You are now one of the 
Church’s children.” 

At this Mrs. Raymond’s overtaxed nerves 
gave way, and she began to cry. 

“You are not happy, my child,” said the 
priest. 

Mrs. Raymond still continued crying. 

“You are not happy, my child,” repeated 
Father Brandon solemnly ‘I will tell you 
why.” 

At this Mrs. Raymond looked up question- 
ingly. She hoped he would now say some 
kind and comforting words. 

“You are now a child of the Church,” 
went on Brandon, “and as such I must now 
speak to you. You have been snatched as 
a brand from the burning, and have been in 
a most remarkable way led into the light.” 

Mrs. Raymond did not notice the mixing 
of metaphors ; she wondered too much about 
what the priest wished to say to her. 

**T think I made it plain to you,” he went 
on, “that in giving yourself to the Church, 
which is the spouse of Christ, you must 
give yourself completely, absolutely, keeping 
nothing back. The Church has always de- 
manded that, even as did our Blessed Lord 
when He was upon earth. On no other con- 
dition did He receive, and on no other con- 
dition can the Church receive. Without that 
there can be no peace, no joy.” 

*“T thought I was very submissive, very 
penitent,” said Mrs. Raymond. 

“Yes,” said Father Brandon, “ you pro- 
mised to obey in everything ; but, pardon me, 
I do not think you have fulfilled your promise.” 

“Not fulfilled my promise ?” 

‘No, not fulfilled your promise. Do not 
mistake me. I am not angry, for I do not 
expect impossibilities. Nevertheless, I am 
come here to speak very plainly to you.” 

Mrs. Raymond looked at him with tears 
in her eyes. 

‘First of all,” went on the priest, “ there 
is the question of your children. They are 
not yet the children of the Church.” 

“I am sure,” said Mrs. Raymond, “ that 
Walter would never consent to that. Oh, 
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you don’t know, Father Brandon; but my 
husband has been different these last few 
days. He has been annoyed at my having 
a crucifix in my bedroom, and he spoke almost 
mockingly about my rosary.” 

“Then our work is all the greater, all the 
more important, my child,” said the priest. 
“You can, of course, see that. Having entered 
into the light yourself, you cannot rest until 
your husband and children are also safe.” 

Mrs. Raymond sighed. 

“I judged from your daughter’s last letter 
that she was beginning to be influenced by 
the Church,” went on the priest. 

“Yes, I think so; but, Father Brandon, if 
Walter had the slightest idea that Joyce was 
likely to become a Catholic he would take her 
away at once.” 

“Then he must not have the slightest 
idea.” 

** But, Father aa 

“There can be no ‘buts,’ my daughter, 
when it is a question of an immortal soul. 
Do you not remember how the blessed Apostle 
Paul caught certain with guile? That must 
be our work. If your husband is likely to 
hinder the working of the truth, then he must 
be kept in ignorance. I speak strongly on 
this subject, because it is a matter of such 
importance. How would you like to know 
that your child was in hell because you had 
failed to do your duty ?” 

“No, it would be terrible. 
I do?” 

“Your part is very simple. As you know, 
your eldest daughter’s mind is beginning to 
be influenced. That is natural. It is true 
that no direct Catholic teaching is given in 
her school, nevertheless the whole atmosphere 
of the school is in favour of the Church. How 
could it be otherwise ? And the atmosphere 
of a school matters more than direct teaching. 
If she were taught the errors of Protestantism, 
she would begin to argue and find reasons 
in favour of holding fast to it. But you can- 
not argue against atmosphere. You can only 
yield to it insensibly. She has been made to 
feel by a hundred things that Protestantism 
is no religion at all, and by those same hundred 
things she has been made to realise that there 
is no spiritual refuge save in the Church. 
That is why no Protestant child can go to 
one of our schools and still have the same 
feelings towards Protestantism. As a conse- 
quence your daughter Joyce has been drawn, 
almost unconsciously, towards the one true 
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faith. Her heart is now ready for the seed 
which you must sow.” 

“But my husband said 

“ We will not consider your husband for the 
moment. No man must stand in the way of 
a soul’s salvation. I say it is your work to 
begin to sow the seeds of truth in your daugh- 
ter’s heart, the heart which is now prepared 
for that seed.” 

“But what can I do?” 

“You can write a letter to her, telling her 
that you have been led to embrace the truth, 
and that you have been received into the one 
true Church. Then you must tell her that 
the great hope and desire of your life is to 
see your children also safe in the same great 
home.” 

“Yes, yes, I will gladly do that, Father 
Brandon; but my husband commanded me 
to use no influence to make our children follow 
my example.” 

“T have just told you that we will forget 
your husband for the moment. How can one 
into whose heart the truth has not come be 
a safe guide in this matter? This is the 
question of an immortal soul, my child. Its 
eternal joy, or its eternal doom; yes, its 
eternal doom. Besides, all I am telling you 
to do is to write a motherly letter, such a 
letter as any true child of the Church should 
write to her daughter.” 

“Of course, I desire to see my child con- 
verted, Father Brandon, and, of course, I 
feel with you that my husband can be no 
guide in spiritual matters. That is natural. 
But don’t you see; Father? Joyce will 
naturally, in reply to my letter, repeat what 
I have written, and make remarks about it. 
Then, as Walter always opens her letters, he 
will see what I have done.” 

“You will have no need to fear on that 
score,” said the priest with a smile. “ Your 
daughter will only write what your husband 
can read with perfect safety. Indeed, he will 
be reassured by the letter she will write.” 

There was a look of fear in Mrs. Raymond’s 
eyes as she looked at the priest’s face; but 
he went on quietly : 

“Think of the joy of knowing that your 
child is safe. Think of what she can do for 
God. She is a bright, intelligent girl, and I 
have had glowing reports concerning her. 
She is distancing all the other girls in her 
studies, and promises to have a brilliant 
career. hink of what such an one can do 
for the Church, my child.” 
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“Yes, yes, it would be beautiful,” assented 
Mrs. Raymond. 

“There is something else she will write,” 
went on the priest. ‘She will say that she 
has received an invitation to spend her Christ- 
mas holidays with a friend in France. This 
friend will be of a Protestant family, and she 
will plead very hard to be allowed to go.” 

“But she has looked forward with so much 
eagerness to coming home for Christmas, and 
Walter has promised himself such a good 
time with her.” 

** That will be all right,”’ said Father Brandon. 
“Mr. Raymond will be so busy by that time 
that he will be almost relieved at the thought 
of her not coming home, especially when he 
knows she will be going to a Protestant house. 
As a matter of fact, I know that this law- 
suit, which has been such a long time coming 
on, will begin early in the New Year. It is 
a much bigger thing than was anticipated, 
and your husband will be eager to spend all 
his spare time during Christmas in working 
it up. Besides, I am not sure that he will 
not be relieved at the thought of Joyce being 
away from you.” 

“From me!” 

“ From you.” 

Mrs. Raymond was silent. She felt for the 
first time the reality of the barrier that was 
growing between herself and her husband. 

“And now we have settled about Joyce,” 
went on the priest, “there are the other 
children to consider. It must not be long 
before they are baptised.” 

“But they have been baptised.” 

“By whom ?” 

“T am sorry to say by a Nonconformist 
minister. As you know, all my husband’s 
early associations were Nonconformist, and so 
when I mentioned their baptism he suggested 
a very good old man whom he much respected.” 

“ And you took them to this—chapel.” 

“Well, you see, both Walter’s father and 
mother were of this persuasion, and two of 
our children are named after them—Joyce and 
Walter. I must confess, too, that I thought 
it a beautiful service at the time.” 

“‘ What did the minister say at the baptism ? ” 

Mrs. Raymond hesitated. 

“He said,” she went on presently, “ that 
we must not think that he was doing the 
children any specific good by baptising them. 
That he was not granting them any grace. 
That he was not changing them from the 
devil’s children to God’s children, for all 
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children were God’s children. What the service 
meant was that we were bringing them to 
dedicate them to God and His service, and 
promising to train them as Christian children.” 

** What were the words he used ?” 

“Tt was something like this,’’ said Mrs. 
Raymond. ‘“‘In the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, I give thee the name 
of Walter, and I dedicate thee to the service 
and life of God.’ After that he prayed.” 

**Did he use water?” 

‘‘T think so. In one case I believe he did, 
but not in all.” 

‘Not in all?” 

‘** No; really, I did not trouble at that time, 
and Walter cared but little about it.” 

“Do you call that baptism?” said the 
priest solemnly. ‘‘ Now tell me about your 
marriage.” 


“Oh, ours was a runaway marriage. The 
minister was such a nice young fellow.” 

** Tell me about it.” 

‘There is not much to tell,” said Mrs. 


Raymond. “ Walter and I had been fond of 
each other before he went to Cambridge. When 
he had taken his degree, his father told him 
that he must marry a rich woman he had chosen, 
or else he would disown him. When Walter 
told me, I urged him to marry this woman, 
but he would not, and asked me to come to 
a registry office, and get married that way. 
I did not like this, so after my husband had 
obtained the licence we went to a Congrega- 
tional church, to which a young man, fresh 
from college, had just been appointed. You 
never saw anyone so nervous as he was. Walter 
and I were bad enough, but he was worse. 
Still, he conducted the service beautifully, 
and I have often wondered what has become 
of him since.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“ That is all.” 

“Then, my child, it is my painful duty to 
inform you that you are not lawfully married 
at all.” 

“But there was a registrar there, and I 
have my marriage lines.” 

“Do not mistake me. I have no doubt the 
wedding was legal enough. There is nothing 
wrong about that. The laws of this heretic 
land are so loose that all sorts of farces called 
marriages are made legal. But there is a law 
higher than the law of the land, my child ; 
there is the law of the Church, and in the eyes 
of the Church—well, I must think about it.” 

“You mean to say, then——” 
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“That to a faithful Catholic an unlawful 
marriage is not a true marriage. Yes, I must 
be faithful with you, else I were not worthy 
of the Church of which I am a priest. Mark 
you, I do not say you have been guilty in 
the past ; but in the future you must remember 
that you belong to the Church and are under 
her authority.” 

At this Mrs. Raymond’s temper began to be 
aroused. She had a feeling that the priest 
was going too far. To be told that the man 
to whom she had paid her vows, nearly twenty 
years before, and who was the father of their 
children, was not her husband, aroused a 
strong feeling of resentment. 

“Do you mean to say, then,” she cried, 
“that my children are not born in wedlock ?” 

“In the eyes of the country’s laws, yes, my 
child ; but in the eyes of the Church, which 
is above all human laws—well, I must con- 
sider, must make inquiries.” 

Mrs. Raymond was so angry that she dared 
not trust herself to speak. 

“Remember that the Church loveth whom 
she chasteneth,” said Father Brandon ; “ never- 
theless, this is, if possible, an added reason 
that your children should be baptised into the 
Church immediately. But that is not all. I 
am afraid it is my duty to tell you that you 
must be married.” 

** But I am married,” urged the poor woman. 

‘IT thought I had explained that.” 

“ But my husband would never consent to 
be married again.” 

** He must consent to be married, my child, 
There is only one other alternative.” 

“What is that?” asked Mrs. Raymond 
eagerly. 

“You must be to him only as an acquaint- 
ance till he yields to the laws of the Church. 
If you had been married by one of the ministers 
of the so-called Anglican Church, I might have 
passed it over, although that Church, being 
schismatic, its ministers are false ministers, 
and therefore cannot truly celebrate this sacra- 
ment. Still, there is a certain sentiment 
attached to the National Church which has 
caused us to be somewhat lenient. But in 
your case everything is different. This young 
minister had not been ordained according to 
his own rites.” 

“But he had just come out of college.” 

‘Exactly. But he had not even received a 
Nonconformist ordination. The marriage was 
a legal performance, and nothing else.” 

“I must speak to my husband about it.” 
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“Mr. Raymond is no longer your guide, 
my child. You now belong to the household 
of faith, and must be governed by its laws.” 

‘Excuse me, Father Brandon, but I must 
use my own judgment,” said Mrs. Raymond. 

“And by so doing you become a rebel. 
By so doing you lift the puny hand of re- 
bellion against the Almighty. You promised 
to obey the mandates of the Church, my 
daughter, and if you disobey you do so at 
your peril.” 

“My peril!” 

“Your peril. Remember this: a heretic 
who has never known the truth may be for- 
given for his heresy. This is a sin of ignorance, 
which the Church may forgive. But having 
abjured your errors and embraced the faith, 
you cannot disobey without calling down the 
judgments of God. For that reason it may 
be possible for a Protestant to go to Heaven 
—that is, if he lives up to the light he possesses. 
But if a child of the Church disobeys the 
Church, and dies in disobedience, there is no 
forgiveness, no hope. There is nothing but 
eternal doom.” 

“Then if I hold to my husband 5 

“The woman who holds to a man who is 
not really her husband lives in sin,’ said the 
priest sternly. ‘‘Oh, my child, our work is 
great ; it is very great.” 

“But I tell you, when Walter knows what 
you have said to me to-day, he will refuse to 
admit you to the house. He will take Joyce 
from school.” 

“And what then ?” 

“What then ?”’ 

“Yes, what then ? ‘ He that loveth father, 
or mother, or husband, or wife, more than Me, 
is not worthy of Me.’ ‘Our foes are often those 
of our own household.’ These words fell from 
the lips of our Blessed Lord, the Lord Who 
shall one day be our Judge. My child, think 
of this before you set up your judgment 
against that of a priest of the Church.” 

Mrs. Raymond began to cry again. 

“T am afraid it is necessary for me to probe 
deep into this cancer,” said the priest, “‘ but 
it is in love, my child, it is in love.” 

The woman’s weaker will had by this time 
yielded to the stronger will of the man, backed 
as it was by the authority of the Church she 
had accepted. The priest was to her more 
than a man: he was the mouthpiece of a 
great mystical power which held her in thrall. 
Behind this man was the authority of the 
Roman Church, the Church which she had 
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accepted as the manifestation of God’s will 
on earth. 

“Oh, what can I do?” she wailed. 

“Do, my child ? God has called you to a 
great work—a very great work. Your hus- 
band loves you, does he not ?” 

“A better husband, a more loving husband, 
never lived,” said Mrs. Raymond almost 
hysterically. ‘He has borne with my weak- 
ness for years. Ofttimes I know I have been 
very trying and irritable, especially when I 
have been ill, but he has never murmured. 
He has been patient and loving through all.” 

“You must use his love for you as a means 
whereby you can lead him to embrace the 
faith.” 

“Oh, if I only could ; but you do not know 
Walter, Father Brandon. He is not one who 
talks much, but he is one of those quiet, strong 
men. He will do nothing by force, neither 
will he do anything without being convinced 
in his own mind.” 

“Oh, I think I know; but that must not 
daunt us. I do not say that he will be con- 
verted in a month or a year; but we must 
never give up. The first step will be to lead 
him to marry you.” 

“Oh, he never will—never. 
you think.” 

“But you say he loves you.” 

“Yes, but what has that to do with it?” 

“Everything. When he sees how unhappy 
you are, when he finds himself alienated from 
you—what then? Your husband—for so I 
will continue to call him for the sake of con- 
venience—is a man of the world. At present 
all that we have been speaking about is so 
much nonsense to him. He will regard mar- 
riage as the union of hearts, the binding to- 
gether by mutual vows. Very well, but he 
loves you. Presently he will be led to say, 
‘My wife is very unhappy. We are estranged. 
Why ? Because I will not go through a cere- 
mony that means nothing to me. But she is 
a woman. She is comforted by this new 
religion of hers. Why should I not, just to 
make her happy, yield to her will?’ I know 
men, my daughter, and that is how he will 
see things. This may not come in a day, or 
a month; but it will come. Then, when he 
has taken this step, he will have also taken 
the first step towards his conversion. 

“Do you think so?” 

*‘T am sure of it.” 

“ But what am I to do?” 

“For the present, nothing.” 


That is, not as 
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“ But I must tell him of our conversation.” 

“No, not a word. Not until I tell you— 
then, of course, you may.” 

Again Mrs. Raymond wept bitterly. 

“Until a few weeks ago there was never 
a shadow between us,” she said. ‘‘ We freely 
told each other all our thoughts. He has 
never kept anything back from me—even his 
business matters; and I have never failed 
to tell him everything.” 

“And I believe in the confidence which 
should exist between man and wife,’’ said the 
priest, “‘ but that can only be when they are 
both bound by the same ties. When your 
husband has embraced the faith, then a truer 
confidence will come back, and joys hitherto 
unknown will be yours. But until then we 
must be ‘wise as serpents and harmless as 
doves.’ ”’ 

The priest rose to go. 

“IT think I have made my meaning plain,” 
he said quietly. ‘‘ Remember, our work is to 
save the immortal souls of the man you call 
your husband and your children, and to unite 
the family in the Holy Church. Be wise, my 
child, and be sure to consult me often.” 

Mrs. Raymond bowed submissively, but her 
heart was very sore. As for the priest, he 
walked away in a very thoughtful frame of 
mind. 

“‘I must be very careful,” he said. ‘ Old 
Raymond and his son must be reconciled, 
but that will never be if the son accepts our 
faith, The whole matter bristles with diffi- 
culties. I am afraid, after all, I shall have 
to ask Ritzoom’s advice.” 


’ 


CHAPTER V. 


ALTER RAYMOND’S first impres- 
W sion concerning Father Brandon was 
not correct. He had been so de- 

lighted with his cheerfulness, his 
unclerical method of speech, and his sym- 
pathy towards the poor, that, as he declared 
to his wife, he impressed him as a man rather 
than as a priest. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, Brandon was an ultramontane Catholic 
of the deepest dye. By nature he was cheerful 
and sociable. He loved a joke, loved a glass of 
wine, and a good cigar. When speaking of 
ordinary matters he appeared broad-minded, 
almost to latitudinarianism, but in all matters 
of the Church he was an extreme ecclesiastic. 
Not that he had any great love for the duties 


of a parish priest. He believed in the office 
of the priesthood most intensely, believed in 
his sacerdotal powers without a shadow of 
a doubt. He loved to be engaged in deli- 
cate pieces of work; he took great delight 
in affairs which presented difficulties and re- 
quired careful handling. That, perhaps, was 
why the Raymond family had so interested 
him. He was not a thinker or a scholar, and 
yet he delighted to meddle in sophistries, 
delighted to discuss niceties of doctrine. Not 
that he was successful in such matters. Truth 
to tell, although he was trained as a Jesuit, 
he often made mistakes, and allowed his pre- 
judices to overrule his judgment. In short, 
Father Brandon, who longed to be regarded as 
a diplomat, was, to use his own friends’ opinion 
of him, “a bungler.”’ 

The case which now presented itself to 
him fascinated him beyond words, and yet, 
while it fascinated him, he felt his incom- 
petence to deal with it. 

When he reached his house, therefore, he 
fell into deep thought. 

“Of course, in a sense the Church does 
accept baptisms and marriages as valid, even 
when no priest has been present,’”’ he said to 
himself. “‘ Let me think, now.” 

He turned to a Catholic manual, and referred 
to the part of the book which dealt with mar- 
riage. 

*** In those parts of the world (as in England) 
where the decrees of the Council of Trent 
respecting matrimony have not yet been 
published, the presence of the Catholic parish 
priest is not essential for the validity of the 
sacrament; it is only required in order to 
render it lawful; but in those parts where 
the Council of Trent is officially published 
his presence is required to render the con- 
tract valid as well as lawful in the eyes of the 
Church.’ ” 

He read the passage a second time aloud. 
“In England the presence of the Catholic 
priest is only required to render it Jawful,” 
he said presently. ‘“‘ Then without the priest 
it is not lawful. That is plain enough: and 
if it is not lawful, it is sinful. The law of the 
country may be satisfied, but not the law of 
God. There can be no flaw in that mode of 
reasoning.” 

He started up and walked arourd the room, 
evidently in doubt. 

“The thing is,” he went on, “ Protestant 
marriages, even those where only a registrar 
is present, are accepted by the people, even 
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by Catholics. In such a case these people, 
as it were, administer the sacrament to them- 


selves. Yet, if they are unlawful, how can 


they be true marriages; and if they are not 
true marriages, how can I accept Mrs. Ray- 
mond as the real wife of that man ?” 

Again he paced the room, like one in deep 
thought. 

‘Then follows the question of baptism,” 
“Here again, all 


he went on presently. 
baptisms are 
accepted as 
valid, even if 
they are per- 
formed by in- 
fidels and Jews. 
But here again 
are qualifica- 
tions. First it 
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was really ignorant of how he ought to 
act. 

“‘ What had I better do ?” he said presently. 
“Two courses are before me. One is to go 
to Raymond boldly and tell him what his 
duties are. The second is to write to Ritzoom. 
But I do not like Ritzoom. I am afraid of 
him. Besides, he has become such an auto- 
crat that I long to deal with this matter with- 
out consulting him. Why, let me think— 
if I can con- 
vert this 
family, and at 
the same time 
bring old Ray- 
mond’s mil- 
/ lions into the 

Church, I shall 
be a made 


must be in man. I shall 
case of neces- be admitted 
sity, if these into the high- 
extraordinary est councils. 
means are But I must 
used. Then think. There 
the proper is no imme- 
matter and j diate hurry, 
= _ be AINA’ ZZ "ila Y/ and I have 
Simm: “7 ie 
<= in a 

baptises must IT HHI yA Meanwhilé, 
intend to do MITT TTT wi iil) Mrs. Raymond 
what Christ iid, | ill \ sat alone 
ordained. Now thinking. 
was this the a She was not 
case with the atall happy. 
Raymond chil- Somehow 
dren ? First, Father 
it was not a Brandon’s visit 
case of neces- had brought 
Sity. They none of the 
were in a state y i joy that she 
of ignorance hoped. In- 


at the time. 
Then the 
proper matter and form were not used. 
And, more still, the minister did not intend 
what Christ ordained. He did not use water ; 
he did not use the correct words ; he did not 
regard the baptism as a sacrament at all, but 
simply as a dedication service. Evidently, there- 
fore, no baptism was here intended, so it can- 
not be accepted.” 

As I said, Father Brandon, while partial to 
diplomacy, was a sacerdotalist of the strictest 
order, and, while he desired to act judicially, 


“He read the passage 


a second time aloud.” stead, he had 


imposed new 
burdens upon her, and told her of duties 
that she knew not how to perform. 

“Walter will be in presently,” she thought, 
and immediately a feeling of fear came into 
her heart. Hitherto she had always looked 
to his home-coming with joy, but now she 
dreaded to hear his footstep. Would he get 
to hear what the priest had said to her? She 
knew him to be a trustful man, but she knew, 
too, that he was not a man to be trifled with. 
When his mind was made up nothing could 
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move him, and he rarely turned aside from 
the path he marked out. 

“‘ Walter,” she said to her little boy, ‘‘ come 
here a minute.” 

The child ran up to his mother. 

“Did you notice anyone here to-day ?” 

“Yes, mother, that man with a shiny face 
—the man that has been here so often.” 

“You mean Father Brandon. You love 
him, don’t you ?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“But you should. He is such a good man, 
and has made your mother so happy.” 

“You used to look happier before he came 


here. What have you been crying for all the 
afternoon ?”’ 
“Crying ? Nonsense, Walter.” 


“It’s not nonsense,” said the child stoutly. 
“T’m going to tell dad not to allow him to 
come again. I’m going to tell him that he 
makes you cry.” 

“Then you will make me very unhappy ; 
and you would not like to do that, would 
you ?” 

““No—o,” said the boy hesitatingly. 

“Would you like to make mother very 
happy, Walter ?” 

“Course I would.” 

“Then you'll not say anything to dad about 
my crying, or about Father Brandon being 
here.”’ 

“But I don’t like your crying,” said the 
boy ; ‘and before, when you used to cry with 
your bad headaches, dad always made them 
better.” 

“But things are changed now, Walter, and 
Father Brandon makes mother happy.” 

“Then he shouldn’t.” 

“Not make mother happy! Why?” 

“Cause nobody but dad should do that.” 

“But you wouldn’t like to make mother 
unhappy, Walter, would you ?” 

“Course not.” 

“Well, if you tell dad that I have been 
crying, or that Father Brandon has been here, 
you will make me very, very unhappy. So I 
want you to promise not to tell dad now, nor 
anybody.” 

* All right,” said Walter, ‘‘ I won’t tell any- 
body if it would make you unhappy, but I 
wish that man would never come again.” 

“You shouldn’t say that, Walter. He is 
a very good man, and God has given him 
great power, and if we do what he tells us 
we shall all be very happy.” 

Walter thought over his mother’s words a 
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moment, like one in doubt. 
light flashed into his eyes. 

“ That’s dad at the door,’”’ he cried, and he 
rushed down the passage to meet him. 

Mrs. Raymond flew to the looking-glass to 
assure herself that her eyes were not red, and 
then prepared to meet her husband. In spite 
of herself, she knew that matters had changed 
between them, and that she could not meet 
him as in the old days. 

“ Well, Lucy,” said Walter, “ have you had 
a good day ? No more headaches, I hope ?” 

‘"No, none at all. Walter, my child, run 
up into the nursery. Dad wants his dinner 
in quietness.” 

“Let him stay,” said Walter. 
have the young scamp around ; 
good company.” 

“Walter, really, I can’t bear it just now. 
I’m afraid I’m going to have an attack of 
the nerves.” 

“I’m sorry for that,”’ said Walter, sending 
the boy away. ‘“‘ Never mind, old man; I'll 
come up to you directly, and I'll tell you a 
jolly good story before you go to bed.” 

The lad went away with a sad heart, while 
Mrs. Raymond heaved a sigh of relief. 

“‘ Anything taken place through the day ?” 
asked Walter, as he sat down to dinner. “ Any 
friends called ?” 

“No, nobody in particular,” said Mrs. Ray- 
mond, thanking her stars that she had sent 
the child out of the room before the question 
was asked. “Of course, Father Brandon is 
no one in particular,” she said to herself, 
trying to ease her conscience. 


Then a bright 


“T like to 
he is such 


“That’s all right,” said Walter. ‘‘I say, 
Lucy, you don’t look well.” 
“It’s my nerves again,” she said. ‘‘ Please 


do not say anything more about it, Walter.” 

Walter was silent. In his heart he blamed 
what he called the fiasco in which she had 
taken part during the last few days, but he 
said nothing. ‘“ She’s a woman,” he thought 
to himself, ‘‘ and I suppose that kind of thing 
suits her.” 

“‘T must write to Joyce to-night,’”’ he said 
presently. 

** Have you anything special to say to her ?” 

“No, but I know she likes to hear from 
home regularly, and you don’t like letter- 
writing.” 

“To tell you the truth, Walter, I am afraid 
I am just suffering from my nerves a little 
because I have written to Joyce. I posted it 
a little while ago. I wanted to be in time 
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for the five o’clock despatch ; also I wanted 
to save you the trouble of writing.” 

Walter looked up questioningly. 

“You are indeed turning over a new leaf, 
Lucy,” he said. ‘“‘ What did you say to her ?” 

“Oh, nothing particular. Just a newsy, 
gossipy letter.” 

“IT suppose you told her of—of your—what 
do you call it ?—conversion ? ” 

“Of course, I told her that I had been 
received into the Church. There is nothing 
against that, I hope?” 

“Oh, no; of course she must know some 
time.” He was silent a minute. Somehow, 
the thought of her being in a convent school 
jarred upon his nerves, and he wondered if 
his finances would in a few months stand the 
strain of sending her to a good English school. 

“Tell me just what you wrote,” he broke 
out presently. 

“You are getting very suspicious, Walter.” 

“Suspicious ?”” he replied. ‘‘ Suspicious ? 
I am only anxious to know just what you said 
to our child.” 

“And I told you that I said nothing in 
particular.” She said this petulantly, as if 
she were an injured person. 

Walter sighed, and went on with his dinner. 

“T am hoping Harrington will come in 
to-night,”” he said presently. 

“T hope not,” said Mrs. Raymond. 

“Hope not! Why?” 

“T don’t like him.” 

“Don’t like Harrington ? 
never breathed.” 

“A bigoted Protestant!” 
sharply. 

Walter laughed a little bitterly. 

‘Oh, I see,”’ he said. ‘“‘ You wish to in- 
quire into the theological whereabouts of my 
friend.” 

“Tt’s not that,” said Mrs. Raymond, “ but 
I am sure that man has embittered you against 
my religion. But for him I believe you would 
have been present when I was received into 
the Church. I know he laughs at my faith, 
and regards it as pure nonsense. Indeed, he 
said as much before he knew my opinions 
about the Church.” 

“Lucy, don’t drag your Church between me 
and my friendships,” said Walter. ‘‘ Harring- 
ton is one of the best fellows I know. He is 
a brilliant fellow, too, and I am more and 
more glad that I’ve briefed him in this law 
case.”’ 

“ All the same, I don’t like him,” said Mrs. 


A better fellow 


she answered 
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Raymond, “and I shall leave you together if 
he comes.” 

“Lucy,” said Walter, “I’ve not interfered 
with your religion, but don’t let it break up 
my friendships—don’t let it alienate us.” 

By this time Mrs. Raymond was in a very 
nervous condition, and not able to completely 
control herself. 

“It will only break up what is wrong,” 
she said. “And if you fail to understand 
me it will be because your heart is closed to 
the truth.” 

Walter looked at her earnestly. 

“What is the matter, little woman?” he 
said. “Surely something has put you out.” 

“How can it be otherwise while my hus- 
band fails to understand me?” she cried. 
“When he won’t try to understand me, when 
he mocks my faith, the faith which is dearer 
to me than anything else.” 

“‘T have not interfered in the slightest degree 
with you,” he said. 

“No, but you’ve opposed me in your quiet 
way. I can see now that you’ve made up 
your mind that the children shall not be 
baptised into the true Church. You've acted 
just like an atheist.” 

Mrs. Raymond did not often lose control 
of herself so completely, and for a moment 
her unjust remark caused an angry retort to 
rise to her husband’s lips. He restrained him- 
self, however. He reflected that she was yet 
far from strong, and so he said nothing. 

“‘ T will go and have a romp with the children,” 
he said. ‘‘ Perhaps when I come down you 
will be better.” 

“T shall never be better until——” 

“Until what ?” 

Mrs. Raymond burst into an uncontrollable 
fit of crying. Walter remained by her side 
until her passion had subsided, then he put 
his question again. 

“Until what ?”’ he repeated. 

‘Oh, Walter, you don’t know,” she sobbed. 
“‘IT am so miserable, and yet I could be so 
happy.” 

“Happy! We always have been happy 
until these last few months.” 

“Oh, Walter, my eyes have been opened ! 
I am in the Church, and you are outside. I 
am safe, while you live in peril.” 

A gleam of anger came into Walter Ray- 
mond’s quiet-looking grey eyes. 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Lucy,” he said. 

“T must say what is in my heart,” she 
cried. Ever since the priest had left her she 
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had been thinking about the commands he 
had laid upon her, and now it seemed that 
her opportunity had come. “ You do love 
me, Walter, don’t you ?” 

“Love you? Of course I do.” 

“And you want to make me happy, don’t 
you?” 

“Why, yes, Lucy; you know I do.” 

“I know the things I believe in seem like 
foolishness to you, but still I think you might 
respect my wishes.” 

“IT always have respected your wishes. 
Even although this step you have taken has 
been against my judgment, I have never 
opposed you.” 

“Yes, yes, Walter,” she said, changing her 
tactics somewhat ; “ you have been very kind, 
but, oh! you don’t know—you don’t know.” 

“Don’t know what ?” 

*‘ How miserable I am.” 

“ What about ?” 

“Oh! the children, myself, and you.” 

" Well, tell me.” 

It was harder than she thought to tell him, 
but she continued her method of attack. 

“TI do so want to be your wife really, Walter,” 
she said. ‘‘I want to be a good wife. And 
since I have become a true Christian I have 
desired this more than ever. But, Walter, 
has it ever occurred to you that we were never 
really married ? ” 

“Never really married ? Good Heavens, 


1”? 


, 


no 

“Oh, I know we were legally married ; but 
we were not married by a priest of the true 
Church ; therefore—oh, Walter, it would make 
me happy if you would let Father Brandon 
mairy us according to the rites of the Church 
—so happy.” 

“Ts that all?” said Walter quietly. His 
heart felt a little hard and bitter, but he did 
not show it in his speech. 

“Tt would mean nothing to you, would 
it ?” she said, eagerly. 

“No, nothing.” 

“ And ne one need know.” 

“Ts that all ?” he repeated. 

“Of course, it is not all. I shall never be 
supremely happy until you are also received 
into the Church.” 

“We'll rule out that,” he said quietly. 
“T understand that what you want now is 
that we go through another marriage ceremony 
with Father Brandon. Is that all?” 

“There are the children.” 

* Well, what about them ?” 


“‘They’ve never been properly baptised.” 

"Tne. 

“Oh, Walter, you will consent to making 
them safe, won’t you? It’s nothing to you; 
but it is so much to me. This afternoon I 
could not help thinking about the possibility 
of their death. Suppose, because of any neg- 
lect on my part, they were to go to hell!” 

Walter Raymond was silent. He could not 
trust himself to speak. 

“TI know it means nothing to you. It did 
not to me until I was led into the light. But 
seeing it means nothing to you, and it means 
so much to me, will you not be kind to me, 
Walter ? It can all be done quietly. No one 
will know—except Father Brandon.” 

An irreverent expletive rose to Walter Ray- 
mond’s lips, but he did not allow it to escape 
him. 

“Will you, Walter dear? You will please 
your foolish little wife, won’t you ?” 

Suiting the action to her words, she rose and 
put her arms around his neck. 

“ And if I will not ?” he asked quietly. 

“‘T wiil not consider that,” she said. ‘“‘ You 
will not deny me, will you? Call it my 
foolishness. Say I am just silly and childish, 
like most women are. It can’t do any harm, 
and, oh! it will make me happy.” 

“Tf I will not ?” he repeated in the same 
quiet tones. 

‘‘Then—oh, Walter, I dare not think. Per- 
haps—perhaps I shall have to decide that I 
cannot be your wife any longer. I shall have 
to take counsel.” 

“Counsel ? Of whom?” 

She sobbed convulsively on his shoulder. 

“Of Brandon, I suppose. It was he who 
suggested this to you. It was he who caused 
you to speak to me about this. It is he to 
whom you will report our interview.” 

At this she was silent. She dared not 
speak. 

“I suppose you tell him everything now ?” 
he went on. ‘“ You tell him what you will 
not tell me.” 

‘You do not understand, Walter. How 
can you? You are outside the fold. He is 
appointed by the Church to hear confessions 
and grant absolution.” 

“Tell me this. Has this man already as- 
sumed the office of your adviser? Is he to 
stand between you and me?” 

“Walter, you know you could not advise 
me on spiritual matters. But you will make 
me happy, won’t you? As you say, it means 
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nothing to you, but it means everything to 
me—everything, Walter.” 

She moved from him that she might have 
a better look at his face. She could not under- 
stand the strange tones of his voice ; his pale, 
set features almost made her afraid. 

“I promised to go into the nursery and 
play with the children,” he said presently. 
“The boy is waiting for me. I will certainly 
think over what you have told me.” 

“And you can make me so happy,” she 
said as he left the room. 

Walter Raymond did not stay long with his 
children. He found himself moody and silent 
even in the midst of his games with them ; 
and when at length he tried to tell them a 
story he utterly broke down. 

“‘Dad’s head is aching,” he said at last. 
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of you have your bath to-night?” asked the 
father. 

“Only me; the girls have theirs in the 
morning,” said Walter junior. 

“Very well,” said the father. “ I’ll give my 
little sonny his bath, and then I’ll come and 
hear you girls say your prayers.” 

A little later the children knelt around his 
knee and offered their simple prayers. ‘“ Please 
God, bless dad and mother, and Joyce and 
everybody. Make me a good boy, and, please 
God, may everybody have enough to eat, and 
may all little children have a good dad nearly 
as good as mine; and save the heathen, and 
bring us all home to heaven when we die. 
Amen. I say, dad, what does mother mean 
about the Virgin Mary and the saints? Last 
night she made us say a lot of funny stuff.” 
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' 7 ALTER RAYMOND walked rapidly. 
He wanted to get away from the 
streets to a place where the air 

was freer and more open. He had 
forgotten that his friend Harrington might 
call that night. His wife’s words had given 
him so much food for thought that he was 
able to think of but little else. Somehow 
he felt as though his conversation with his 
wife, followed by the hour he had spent with 
his children, had introduced him into two 
different worlds. He felt that the world in 
which his wife lived was artificial, morbid, 
unhealthy ; while that of the children was 
sweet, and pure, and natural. Even as he 
walked through the noisy streets he heard 
their voices. ‘‘ Good-night, dad. God bless 
you.” In spite of himself, the simple prayer 
made his heart light. He did not call him- 
self a religious man in the orthodox sense of 
the word ; nevertheless, he had the conscious- 
ness that the prayers of these pure, happy 
children in some way reached the Great Loving 

Heart of all things. 

“And these children must be. baptised by 
some priest fellow to save them from hell!” 
he said to himself. 

He felt himself angry at the thought. The 
suggestion of such a thing was blasphemy. 
Did not Jesus tell His disciples that unless 
they were converted and became as little 
children they could not enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven ? 

Presently he reached Clapham Common. 
Here the air was purer, sweeter. He was able 
to breathe more freely. Summer had now 
gone, and the leaves had become brown, but 
in spite of this the night was beautiful: the 
moon sailed among the silver clouds which 
hung overhead, the stars bedecked the sky, and 
the wind coming from the sweet country which 
lay southward made it a gladness to live. For 
more than an hour he paced the common, 
thinking of what his wife had said. After all, 
she had not deceived him by telling him that 
no one of note had called. He felt sure the 
priest had been at the house, and put these 
thoughts in her mind, and that as a consequence 
they were no longer the same to one another. 

“IT see the whole thing,” he said to himself. 
“Brandon has unsettled Lucy’s mind. He has 
made her feel that we ought to be re-married. 
and that the children should be re-baptised, 
“Poor little Lucy! Well, and why shouldn’t 
I consent, after all? As she says, it means 
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nothing to me, and it means everything to 
her. It’s the line of least resistance. She'll 
make my life a continuous misery by constantly 
appealing to mein one form or another. Hadn't 
I better let her have her way ? It can’t do 
me any harm, it can’t do the children any harm, 
while it will make her supremely happy. 
After all, a woman is a woman, and she can’t 
be judged according to the standard by which 
a man is judged.” 

For a moment he felt like yielding. He was 
very fond of his wife, and he loved peace. 
He wanted his home to be happy, and he wanted 
his wife’s life to be full of joy. Well, why could 
not these things be ? The old days of poverty 
were at an end—at least, so it seemed. Work 
which he did not expect came to him; his 
prospects were brightening on every hand, 
and, although his means were still straitened, 
he felt sure that within a year or two he would 
be in affluent circumstances. If the future 
turned out as it promised just now, he would 
be able to take a house a few miles out in the 
country, a house with a good garden, and the 
green fields stretching around him. This was 
the dream he had been cherishing for years. 
Things had wonderfully changed with him 
even during six months, and there seemed no 
reason why they should not continue to im- 
prove. He thought of a house situated at 
Dorking, or Sevenoaks, or Epping Forest, or 
Hadley Woods. He pictured his children 
romping in a big garden, and of his picking 
flowers with them in country lanes. What if 
his wife did continue to insist on re-marriage ? 
What if the children were baptised into the 
Roman Church ? It mattered nothing. They 
could all continue to be happy. He should 
only consent for the sake of peace and quiet- 
ness, and then, with bettered circumstances, 
life might be very happy. 

But, although this side of the question 
appealed to him strongly, he could not make 
up his mind to do what his wife asked. There 
was something morbid, something repellent, 
in the whole procedure. He thought of his 
children, whose prayers he had just heard, 
and he remembered the question his boy 
Walter had asked : 

‘‘ What does mother mean about the Virgin 
Mary and the saints? Last night she made 
us say a lot of funny stuff.” 

It was only a child’s way of expressing 
himself, but it affected the father. Would he | 
like his children’s minds filled with all these 
stories about the Virgin Mary and the saints ? 
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Besides, it meant more than this. Once 
baptised into the Church, he would have to 
consent to their being reared as Catholics. 
The whole thing jarred on his nerves. When 
he had on one or two occasions gone to the 
church where Father Brandon had officiated 
the whole service seemed to him tawdry and 
poor. His quiet, strong nature revolted against 
it; his intelligence laughed at it. And then 
there was the deeper objection. Was it not 
wrong, even for the sake of peace, to consent 
to a thing against which all that was best in 
him revolted ? In a sense, he would be acting 
a lie, and Walter Raymond was a lover of 
truth. It is true he had had little to do with 
the Church since he was a boy ; perhaps his 
father’s hardness was largely responsible for 
this All the same, his father had taught him 
to despise lies of any sort. Doubtless the old 
man was possessed of a worldly spirit, but he 
was strong in his integrity. Besides, his 
mother, whom he still remembered, was a fine, 
good woman, and taught him a simple faith 
in a loving, just God—taught him the beauty 
of an upright, pure life. He was not aware 
that he had any prejudice against those who 
held the Romanist faith ; nevertheless, he felt 
that he should be a coward if he took the step 
his wife desired. 

Still, he would think about it. He would 
allow the thought to simmer in his mind for 
a week or two; meanwhile, he would con- 
tinue to be kind and thoughtful towards his 
wife. 

Presently he found his way back to his house 
again. It was not yet late, being scarcely ten 
o’clock, and he wondered whether Harrington 
had called to see him. When he opened the 
door he found that the house was perfectly 
quiet. 

“IT expect Lucy has gone to bed,” thought 
Walter. ‘‘ Well, I’ll have a pipe, and then I’ll 
turn in as well. But what’s that? Surely I 
smell tobacco smoke.” 

He opened the little dining-room door, and 
saw the young man of whom he had been think- 
ing sitting alone. 

“Ned!” cried Walter. “Well, I am 
pleased to see you. I was wondering whether 
you might not call to night.” 

“Yes,” replied Harrington, ‘‘I called about 
half an hour ago. Mrs. Raymond said she 
expected you in every minute, and then excused 
herself on the plea of a bad headache. How- 
ever, I thought I’d wait.” 

“T am glad you have waited, Ned,” cried 


Walter. He was ten or twelve years older 
than Harrington, but they had become very 
friendly, and called each other by their Christian 


names. ‘‘ We haven’t seen so much of each 
other lately,” he went on. “I suppose you've 
been busy.” 


“Yes, I’ve had a great deal of work—work 
which has called me away in the country, 
Walter, I’ve been down to your old home, 
I’ve met your father.” 

Walter looked at his friend eagerly. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘ How does he look ?” 

“Oh, he’s a hale, strong man. He looks 
wonderfully well and vigorous.” 

“T’m glad of that,” said Walter quietly. 
He lapsed into silence for a minute or two. 
** T’ve not heard anything about him for years,” 
he went on presently. ‘‘ I wrote to him several 
times, but he returned my letters, so I con- 
cluded he had shut me out of his heart and life. 
I would gladly have made further overtures, 
but I thought it was useless. Besides——” 

“Besides what?” said Harrington, when 
he saw the other hesitate. 

“‘T’ve never said anything about it to anyone 
else,” said Walter, ‘‘ but I was told that he 
said insulting things about my wife. A man 
can’t help having some pride,” he added. 

** Just so.” 

“Did you talk with him, Ned ?” 

“Oh, yes, a good deal. Of course, you know 
he’s a very rich man ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so. 
brings him happiness.” 

“‘T have my doubts about that. Besides, per- 
haps he’s not as hard as you think. He struck me 
as a very just, upright man. I find, too, that 
he gives away a great deal of money, anony- 
mously.” 

“* Indeed.” 

“*T mentioned you to him.” 

Again Walter looked up eagerly, almost 
yearningly. 

“Yes, I told him that I knew you. It 
came about in a very natural way. After 
I was introduced to him I took the opportunity 
of telling him that I knew a lawyer by the name 
of Walter Raymond. He closed his lips with 
a snap as I said this, and drew himself up in a 
very frigid manner, but I took no notice of 
this, I went on to say that you were the 
solicitor in an affair which I imagined would 
become important in the annals of lawsuits, 
and that you had briefed me. I think that 
softened him somewhat, although he said 
nothing. I then told him that your practice 
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was steadily growing, and that you were becom- 
ing much respected in the best sense of the 
word.” 

“Thank you, Ned,” said Walter. “Of 
course, I could not tell him that myself, but 
I am afraid you over-coloured the picture.” 

“Not a bit of it. I said I had visited your 
house, and I described your children. I grew 
quite enthusiastic about Joyce who is away 
at school, and I told him that she was a beau- 
tiful girl between eighteen and nineteen.” 

“Did you tell him the kind of school to 
which she had gone ?”’ asked Walter. 

“No; I did not think of it. Besides, if I 
had told him, it would have done no good. 
I find that, like myself, he is a very strong 
Protestant.” 

“ Yes,’’ said Walter, with a smile, ‘‘ he hates 
every form of priestcraft. By the way, Ned, 
do you know that my wife has been received 
into the Roman Church ? ” 

“No; I did not know that. 

eo. 

“How long ago ?” 

“Oh, quite lately.” 

Ned Harrington was silent for a time. 

“T am afraid I cannot congratulate either 
her or you,” he said after a time, “ although 
I cannot say I am altogether surprised.” 

"mor” 

“You see, I was here once or twice when 
that man Brandon called. I saw what he was 


Is it so?” 





aiming at. At thesame time, it has come sooner 
than I expected. I suppose a 
“What ? ” 


“Oh, nothing ; it’s no affair of mine.” 

“Yes, it is. You are one of my very few 
friends in this world. Tell me what you were 
going to say.” 

“ That’s unlike you to be so curious, Walter.” 

“Yes, perhaps so; but I think this business 
has upset me more than I thought it would. 
Tell me.”’ 

“Well, to be candid, I am afraid I see 
trouble ahead.”’ 

Walter Raymond did not answer for a time. 
“Tell me more about my father,” he said at 
length. 

“ There’s very little to tell,” replied Harring- 
ton. ‘‘ He’s very rich, and greatly esteemed. 
But I am told that he never mentions your 
name.” 

Walter sighed. 

“ All the same, I am sure he thinks kindly of 
you.” 

“Why do you think so?” 
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“* Because, in spite of himself, he could not 
help showing his interest when I spoke about 


you. He did not say a word, but he listened 
like a dog.” 
“Poor old father!” said Walter. “I 


should like to see him again. I should like to 
know he’d forgiven me.” 

“T am afraid you never will.” 

ce Why ? ” 

“When he knows your wife has become a 
Romanist he will be more opposed to you than 
ever. That is, unless you disassociate yourself 
from her and her doings.” 

“Of course, that’s impossible,’”’ said Walter, 
quietly. 

“Of course,” said Harrington. “ But be 
sure of one thing, Walter: that man Brandon 
knows all about your early history.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

“‘He’s a Jesuit.” 

“Well, what then ?” 

“A Jesuit is a diplomatist—always. He 
loves to live in the world of intrigue and 
mystery. His training makes him.” 

“Nonsense, Ned. Do you know, I think you 
are faddy on this point? Your hatred of priest- 
craft has become a kind of disease with you, 
and you can’t judge them fairly.” 

“T don’t think so; but, even if what you 
say is true, there is but little wonder.” 


ii Why ? ” 

“‘T have a brother who is a Jesuit priest.” 

“ What !” 

“Yes. I have never told you, have I? 


He was an impressionable boy—very imagina- 
tive, and impressed by the mysterious. Hurrell 
Froude over again. Well, they got hold of 
him; he has been under their influence for 
eight years—first as a novice, then as one 
who took the vows. Three weeks ago I saw 
him. He’s learnt their lessons.” 

“Tell me,” said Walter eagerly. 

‘* He is two years my senior ; thus as a boy 
I looked up to him. He was as transparent as 
a running brook, as easy to read as a child’s 
school book. As a youth he was quite an 
expert in legendary lore. He might have 


been a poet.” 

** Well ?” 

“Tt’s all gone. He’s no longer frank and 
transparent. He tries to appear so, but you 


can see the effort. He boasts of his frankness 
and outspokenness, while all the time you know 
he has something at the back of his mind 
which he’s trying to hide from you. I tell 
you, I am as certain as that I am sitting 
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here that Brandon knows all about your early 
years, all about your father, all about his 
property—aye, and all there is to know about 
your wife’s family.” 

“Well, let him. It can do me no harm.” 

“It seems mean, I know.” 

“What seems mean ? ” 

“This talking about your wife’s spiritual 
adviser and confessor; but you don’t mind a 
word of advice, do you ?” 

“Of course not; but what do you wish to 
Say ?” 

** Well, be careful with Brandon. 
him in nothing.” 

“T’m not likely to.” 

“That’s right. Only he’Il be sure to want 
your children to be reared in his faith. He’ll 
want to convert you.” 

Walter laughed ; then he became quiet for a 
minute. 

“Do you know, Harrington,” he said pre- 
sently, ‘“‘ I am not quite easy in my mind about 
Joyce?” 

“ Anything the matter ? ” 

“Not that I know of. Only—well, you see, 
I haven’t seen her for eight months. As you 
know, she’s at a convent school, and, although 
it was guaranteed that there should be no 
religious bias in the teaching, my wife’s con- 
version has made me afraid for her.” 

“You told me you did not much trouble 
about that sort of thing when you sent her,” 
remarked Harrington. 

“No, I didn’t. Not having given the matter 
much thought, I didn’t see that it mattered 
very much as to what religion she adopted. 
You see, my father’s treatment did not cause 
me to be enamoured with Protestantism, and 
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I knew several decent people who were 
Catholics.” 
*‘ Just so. Have your ideas changed ?” 


“T hardly know. All the same, I don’t like 
the thought of my Joyce becoming one of 
them.” 

Harrington was silent. 

** You see,”” went on Walter, ‘‘ she’s bound to 
be influenced by the step her mother has 
taken.” 

“Well, take her away.” 

“T can’t, and that’s the positive truth. 
As you know, my prospects are improving, 
but even yet money is scarce, while that school 
is cheap. I’ve been thinking it all over, and 
I can’t see my way to sending her to a good 
English school.” 
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“You may after Christmas. If we win this 
case, it will go a good way to making both our 
fortunes.” 

From this time they drifted into talking 
about the pros and coms of the great trial 
which was soon to come off. 

The next evening Mrs. Raymond pleaded 
with Walter to allow Father Brandon to baptise 
their children into the Catholic Church; but 
he refused to give his consent, and, try as she 
might, his wife could not shake him in his 
decision. 

“All I can promise to do at present is to 
think it over,” he said. 

“ But when will you decide ? ” 

“T don’t know.” 

“But meanwhile the children’s souls are in 
peril.” 

“Nonsense,” said Walter with a laugh. 

When Mrs. Raymond told Father Brandon 
what he had said the priest looked grave. 

“You do not know Walter, Father Brandon,” 
she said. ‘I know he is a kind and indulgent 
husband ; but he is not a man to be forced to 
do anything. Besides, if he takes this attitude 
about the children, what hope can I have that 
he will yield in the other matter ?” 

“We must never give up,” said the priest. 
“Remember, my daughter, the children must 
be saved and your husband’s conversion must 
be brought about. We must be prepared to be 
vigilant, prayerful, and self-sacrificing.” 

“Yes, I will do anything,” said Mrs. Ray- 
mond. 

A week passed away, and still Walter re- 
mained obdurate. 

“It must be done, after all,” said Father 
Brandon, and, accordingly, he sat down and 
wrote a letter to Father Anthony Ritzoom, 
Convent of St. Joseph of Arimathza, Dublin. 
It was a long letter, and it occasioned Father 
Brandon much anxious thought. When he 
had finished it he heaved a sigh, half of relief, 
half of disappointment. 

“It will take a great burden from me,” he 
said, ‘for Ritzoom can succeed where nearly 
every other man would fail; but I should 
have liked to have carried this thing through 
myself.” 

Three days later he received a letter with a 
Dublin postmark. 

“I will be with you as soon as possible,” he 
read; ‘‘ meanwhile, do nothing. 

«* (Signed) A. Ritzoom.” 
{END OF CHAPTER SIX.] 
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NATURAL WONDERS OF NEW ZEALAND. 
By A. Clifton Kelway, Author of ‘‘ The Paradise of the Pacific.”’ 


The lovely Tasman glacier—The hot lakes—A vast sanatorium—A spring yielding a million gallons daily—Making a 
geyser w ork—Waim angu’s marvels—“ The most awful moment ot my life ’”—* God's own country.” 





Sw iW ZEALAND, although a small 
a colony—smaller even than some 
of the States of Australia—is a 
veritable wonderland. Historic- 
ally its story is a fascinating one, 
the half of which has never been fully told. 
Previous to the colonisation of these islands 
by Europeans—a matter of the last century— 
or their earlier discovery by the old Dutch 
navigator, Abel Jansen Tasman, in 1642, 
they were peopled by the Maoris. Concerning 
their origin little is known save the general 
tradition that they form part of the Poly- 
nesiap race, a very pure dialect of whose 
language forms the common tongue, with 
more or less variation, in all the Eastern 
Pacific Islands. When our own great navi- 
gator, Captain , 
Cook, landed 
at Poverty 
Bay in 1769, 
he was able to 
converse with 
the Maoris by 
means of a 


native from 
Tahiti, whose 
speech was 


easily under- 
stood. Cook 
has put it on 
record that he 
found the 
dark-eyed, 
brow n- 
skinned na- 
tives hospit- 
able and 
brave, war- 
like, but in 
many ways 
superior to 
the more de- 
graded _ sav- 
ages of Poly- 
nesia. It was, 
indeed, this 
superiority to 
other barbar- 
ous races 
which so 
deeply im- 
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pressed the apostle of the Maori pecple, 
Samuel Marsden, who, like another Gregory, 
when he had met some of their number, 
rested not until the work of evangelising their 
islands was begun. Fascinating as they are, 
however, it is not with this ancient and 
mysterious people that we are concerned, 
but rather with some of those stupendous 
natural marvels which go to make New 
Zealand—and especially one portion of it—a 
wonderland of the world. 

New Zealand is a land of wonders; in 
the South Island are to be found magnificent 
glaciers and fiords, far more vast than any- 
thing we have in Europe. Thus, while the 
Great Aletsch Glacier in Switzerland has an 
average width of one mile, it is in length 
and width 
considerably 
smaller than 
the Tasman 
Glacier in 
New Zealand, 
which covers 
a space of 
nearly 14,000 
acres, and the 
length of 
which is 
eighteen 
miles. Of the 
mountains, 
too, which 
intersect  al- 
most the 
whole length 
of the South- 
ern Island, 
several of 
their summits 
soar to a 
height of 
10,000 feet to 
12,000 feet, 
Mount Cook 
—so named 
after the 
famous navi- 
gator — rising 
to 12,349 feet. 
For beauty 
and grandeur 
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of scenery these Southern Alps of New 


‘Zealand, but few of which have yet been 


scaled, may worthily compare with the 
Alps of Switzerland. Moreover, where, as 
in the neighbourhood of the sounds and 
lakes, the peaks are not so high, the scenery 
is of surpassing grandeur, and the mountain 
tops are nearly all crowned with perpetual 
ice and snow, the snow-line in New Zealand 
being, of course, much lower than in Switzer- 
land. Many of the peaks and glaciers are 
still unnamed, though the latter, lying on 
either side of the great mountain range, are 
easily accessible. These, and kindred won- 
ders in the Middle or South Island, are only 
beginning to be known, and great oppor- 
tunities still remain for exploration and 


discovery — geographical, geological, and 
botanical. 
Again, there are the numerous sounds 


or fiords which penetrate the south-western 
coast of this island. Long, narrow, and 
deep, these sheets of water lie surrounded by 
giant mountains clothed with foliage to the 
snow-line, with waterfalls, glaciers, and vast 
snowfields, some of the mountains rising 
almost precipitously from the water’s edge 
to five or six thousand feet above the sea. 
Near Milford Sound, perhaps the finest of 
them all, is the great Sutherland Waterfall, 
which pours down its vast cataract of water, 
1,904 feet deep. In truth, if its wonderland 
was confined to this Switzerland of New 
Zealand, the colony would still be very rich 
in scenic beauty of surpassing grandeur. 

But the physical features of New Zealand 
are, above all else, remarkable in their 
extraordinary and diversified character. The 
combination is unique. For while tremen- 
dous mountains, vast glaciers, and mag- 
nificent fiords stud the South Island, the 
North, distant from it only sixteen miles 
at one point, possesses the greatest thermal 
district of the British Empire, if not of the 
whole world, hot lakes, mighty geysers, and 
other forms of thermal activity being found 
here on an altogether unparalleled scale. 
The mountains of the North Island are no- 
where more than 4,000 feet in height, save 
fer a few volcanic mountains, such as the 
Tongariro, Ruapeho, and Mount Egmont, 
which latter, rising above New Plymouth to 
a height of 8,260 feet, has one of the most 
perfect cones in the world. Standing as it 
does in the midst of one of the most fertile 
districts in the colony, soaring up from the 
plain in majestic and solitary grandeur, 
Mount Egmont presents a wonderful and 
impressive sight. It is, however, within and 
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below the earth, rather than above it, that 
the most notable and marvellous features of 
the North Island reside, and if New Zealand 
is a wonderland, surely the heart of its 
wonders is found in the Hot Lakes District, 
that centre of hydrothermal action which is 
located in the vicinity of Lake Rotorua, not 
many hours’ journey by rail from the colony’s 
most populous and progressive city of Auck- 
land, sometimes proudly termed by its in- 
habitants “The Corinth of the South.” 
Rangitoto and Mount Eden, which rise 
splendidly around the shores of Auckland’s 
fair and spacious harbour, are extinct 
volcanoes, and a visit to the latter, with its 
clearly defined crater, forms some slight in- 
troduction to the volcanic and thermal 
wonders of which Auckland may be called 
the portal. 

There are several ways of reaching the 
Hot Lakes District from Auckland. For 
myself, I chose the railway, which passes 
through intensely interesting country, the 
scene of many a fierce and bloody encounter 
between the Maoris and the British troops 
in those not very remote days when we were 
striving to conquer and subdue a brave but 
ignorant race. Very few traces of these in- 
cidents are visible to-day, British trenches 
and Maori pahs having disappeared, though 
glimpses of the natives and their huts may 
be had as the train—commodious and replete 
with every comfort—passes along through 
fertile fields and richly-wooded lands up to 
the higher district. Waikato, the largest 
river in New Zealand; picturesque villages 
like Ngaruawahia, the residence of Potatau, 
the first Maori king; the bush in all its 
primeval beauty at Ngatira—these and other 
features of interest dispel any feeling of 
monotony in a journey which can be per- 
formed with a degree of comfort to which 
the early settlers of the colony were strangers. 
The Government of New Zealand owns and 
works almost all the railways of the 
colony; there is a Minister for Railways, 
as there is for Tourist and Health Resorts. 
And as a result the means of transit are 
being wisely and carefully developed, thus 
enabling the visitor to reach the most famous 
places of the colony with a minimum of 
discomfort. 

The Lake of Rotorua is about 1,000 feet 
above sea-level, and the railroad in its 
ascent to the neat and pretty township 
of Rotorua passes through very ordinary 
country, fern-covered—New Zealand is the 
garden of ferns—but giving scarcely any 
suggestion of the vast volcanic and thermal 
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forces which are so close at hand. Rotorua 
itself, lying fair and bright along the shore 
of the lake, with the Island of Mokai stand- 
ing amidst the placid waters just beyond, 
is unique in our experience ; it is, indeed, a 
vast sanatorium, where the wonders of 
nature are utilised to an altogether unique 
extent for the alleviation and cure of suffering 
humanity, irrespective of age or class. For 
the most famous curative baths of the world 
are represented in the hot springs of Rotorua, 
where they have been conserved for all time, 
the region being sct apart by the Govern- 
ment as a sanatcrium, and dedicated by 
Act of Parliament to that beneficent purpose. 
Many years ago Miss Gordon Cumming 
wrote: “ All the mineral waters of Europe 
seem to be here represented: Harrogate 
and Leamington, Kreutzrash and Wiesbaden, 
and many another; so that, doubtless, ere 
long this district will be a vast sanatorium, 
to which sufferers from all manner of dis- 
eases will be sent to nature’s own dispensary 
to find the healing waters suited to their 
need.” Since these words were penned the 





forecast has in great measure been justified, 
and in very recent days the inauguration of 
one of Rotorua’s most famous curative baths 
was performed by her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales, who gave to it the appro- 
priate name of the “ Duchess,” thus asso- 
ciating its healing waters with the memor- 
able visit of the Duke and Duchess of Corn- 
wall and York to Australasia three years 
ago. Our illustration gives some idea of the 
way in which these springs rise out of the 
sanatorium grounds, filling the clear air with 
dense clouds of steam and a strange sulphur- 
ous odour, which seems to penetrate the 
atmosphere of the district. But the odour, 
like many other things, soon becomes so 
familiar a feature of Rotorua that its presence 
is forgotten. 

As to the hot springs, their name is legion. 
The Government balnealogist, Dr. Wohlmann, 
says the number is enormous and practi- 
cally impossible to estimate, “for while 
the number of the large springs must run 
into hundreds, in some areas small ones 
bubble up from under the lee of every little 
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rock and wash the roots of every hardy 
tuft of manuka, until the ground is literally 
a sieve, where one must walk warily, and 
where to stray from the beaten track after 
dark is to court disaster. Such areas as the 
Kuirau Reserve, the lake-shore, from the 
Sanatorium grounds to the Postmaster 
Baths, and parts of Whakarewarewa and 
Ohinemutu are simply riddled, and to torm 
a fresh spring all that is required is a few 
moments’ work with a spade.”’ 

All the mineral springs in this strange 
district are hot; nowhere are they to be 
found in larger quantity or greater variety ; 
and day by day, year after year, in ever 
increasing numbers, sufferers from within 
and without the colony are obtaining from 
them new life and health, being cured fre- 
quently of rheumatism, gout, neuralgia, and 
kindred ills, coming sometimes with the 
aid of crutches, and leaving the district with 
the full use of their limbs restored. Truly 
Rotorua, with its wonderfully equipped 
sanatorium, its broad straight streets and 
pleasant villas, has proved a veritable city 
of gladness to many a stricken body ; and its 
beneficent mission is bemg ever extended, 
for the curative resources of the place are 
practically unlimited. One spring alone is 
estimated to discharge about a _ million 
gallons daily, which means that it can supply 
ten thousand baths of a hundred gallons 
each, if necessary, every day. Not two 
miles distant there is a spring of scarcely 
less volume, while the resources of Rotorua, 
great as they are, sink into insignificance 
when compared with those of the Waiotapu 
Valley, which experts believe may yet be- 
come the centre of New Zealand’s thermal 
springs district. The Mecca of invalids, 
Rotorua, with its bright, invigorating climate 
and sunny skies, has abundant charm and 
fascination for the strong and robust, by 
whom the delight of bathing in its hot, 
mysterious waters is indeed held to be a 
luxury. The Lake, the old township of 
Ohinemutu, Mokai Island, and, above all, 
Hamurana Spring—icy cold, and dropped 
like a jewel in the fairest sylvan setting— 
live long in the memory of those who are 
privileged to visit these beauty spots of the 
world. 

At Rotorua we see thermal wonders in 
abundance; but they are there subdued, 
held in check, and harnessed to man’s 
necessity. Go a little further afield, how- 
ever, and you shall find it far otherwise. 
At Whakarewarewa, for example, though it 
is only two miles from the Rotorua Sana- 
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torium, there is sulphur in the air, sulphur 
under. foot—sulphur is everywhere to a 
greater or lesser extent. Here, where Maori 
whares nestle among hot bathing pools and 
boiling ‘‘ mud-pots,” the geysers toss their 
scalding waters up into the air ninety, a 
hundred feet, or far higher. A fascinating 
picture of thermal activity is here presented 
to the astonished visitor, for Whakarewarewa 
is an epitome of the wonders of this awe- 
inspiring region, geysers, boiling pools, hot 
waterfalls, and mud volcanoes abounding. 

Standing on the great hill which forms 
a sombre background to Whakarewarewa, 
and looking down upon the place, the 
scene is indeed an unwonted one. From 
near and far the steam-clouds arise, here in 
small columns, there in great masses of 
vapour, floating out from beneath the very 
houses of the natives, and supplying all the 
heat that is necessary for cooking, washing, 
and other domestic purposes. Here and 
there the whares—or houses—have holes 
in the roofs which might seem to be chimneys, 
but in reality they are simply escapes for 
the steam which rises from the hot springs 
beneath these simple dwellings of the Maori 
population. The ground is riddled with vent- 
holes, and the myriad white steam-clouds 
issuing from them remind one of an English 
field in winter time, when the refuse of the 
ground is being consumed by fire. But here, 
in this thermal district, one knows that the 
slowly rising clouds are the symptoms which 
denote vast and awful forces, the power and 
extent of which no man may reckon. 

Go nearer to the centre of thermal activity, 
tread with a trusty native guide the brittle 
ground which seems in places to quiver 
beneath the feet, and you shall hear strange 
and awesome noises, where boiling water 
and steam throbs and spouts out of cavities 
in the solid rock. It is a weird and uncanny 
place, this Maori town of some 600 in- 
habitants, planted like some strange camp 
amidst furious upheavals of mud, seething 
waters, and fantastic fumaroles, needing no 
artificial heat, but deriving all that it re- 
quires from the tremendous forces at work 
beneath its soil. There are geysers—Pohutu, 
Kereru, and others with strange-sounding 
names, mostly indicative of their various 
distinctive features. Te How, the great well 
which supplies Pohutu, is a reservoir of 
boiling water, some twenty feet in diameter. 
In it the water constantly rises and falls, 
boiling furiously and emitting dense clouds 
of steam. When nearly full, Pohutu, with 
magnificent and overwhelming rush, pours 
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up a mighty column of water, reaching 
sometimes to a hundred feet or more, and 
lasting for an hour or two. There is the 
Torpedo geyser, from whence proceed strange 
and disturbing detonations, and many another 
mysterious hidden monster, the intensity and 
power of which can scarce be estimated. 
These are all intermittent in their action, 
though the habits of some are tolerably 
certain. But Wairoa geyser can be made to 
work at will, and magnificent displays can 
be obtained to order. If a geyser tube be 
nearly vertical and full of boiling water, 
it is possible to stimulate it into activity 
by reducing the pressure. This is done 
naturally when large bubbles of steam, rising 
through the water, reduce its weight. The 
same result can be obtained artificially by 
adding soap to the alkaline water in the 
tube; this gradually converts the water 
into froth, and eventually the imprisoned 
steam makes its escape, producing the 
usual phenomena of geyser action, but 
lasting only a few minutes. Wairoa was 
thus soaped for the Royal party on the 
occasion of their visit 

By the courtesy of the New Zealand 
Government—the custodian of all these 
wonders—I was permitted to soap Wairoa 
when I visited Whakarewarewa in August 
of last year Notice of the event was given 
in Rotorua and the adjacent places, and 
from all the country-side the people came 
to see the mighty monster work. I cast 
something like three bars of common soap 
into its cavernous jaws, then waited, until, 
in about seven minutes, with a rush and 
a roar, the boiling water shot up into the 
air, showing white against the clear blue 
sky, casting soapsuds all around, and gradu- 
ally subsiding again to its normal condition. 
The scene was a memorable one, as we 
stood watching the grand column of boiling 
water, shooting some 150 feet high into the 
air. 

Wairoa only plays when it is soaped in 
the manner just described. But the other 
geysers of the district are not amenable to 
such treatment. Chief among them all, 
mightiest of the world’s geysers, was Wai- 
mangu, the fame of which became ever 
greater and greater from the time of its 
first outburst early in 1900 until the summer 
of last year, when its activities ceased, and 
have never been resumed. Waimangu—the 
name signifies ‘‘ Black Water ’’—was situ- 
ated some seventeen miles from Rotorua, 
about midway in the line of southern craters 
which terminate the vast fissures opened 
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through Rotomahana by the eruption of 
Tarawera in 1886. That eruption, which 
changed the whole face of the district and 
caused the loss of 110 lives, is vividly 
remembered by the inhabitants of the 
country affected. The pathetic story has 
often been told, but a more intense realisation 
of it is obtained by a visit to Wairoa—that 
village which in one terrible night was buried 
beneath the awful deluge of volcanic mud 
and débris which poured down upon it from 
the gaping sides of the mighty Tarawera 
mountain. An Englishman, Mr. Bainbridge, 
was in Wairoa at the time, and his death 
was one of the saddest events of the catas- 
trophe. Failing to reach the whare belong- 
ing to an old guide named Sophia—who 
still lives at Whakarewarewa—his body was 
subsequently found beneath the balcony of 
McRae’s Hotel, and the fragment of a 
letter which he had begun in these last 
moments. This ran as follows :— 


“Written by Edward Bainbridge, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, England.—This is 
the most awful moment of my life. I 
cannot tell when I may be called upon 
to meet my God. I am thankful that 
I find His strength sufficient for me. 
We are under heavy falls of volcanic % 





And here the message ceased, with the life 
of its writer, and of so many other victims 
of this awful visitation. Nature, triumphing 
once more over this terrible upheaval, has 
clothed the mighty fissures with much ver- 
dant beauty; Tikitapu Lake is regaining 
its lovely blue colour. But Wairoais still a 
sombre and saddening picture of disaster 
and desolation, the débris and ruins of what 
once were homes being visible here and 
there amidst the rapidly growing bush and 
fern. 

This memorable rending asunder and 
shaking of the country produced gigantic 
changes. The Tarawera range of moun- 
tains was rent from end to end; villages 
like Moura were carried bodily away ; Roto- 
mohana was turned into a boiling crater, 
from which steam ascended to a height of 
15,000 feet ; the famous and fairy-like Pink 
Terraces were destroyed; and new and 
startling features were discovered on every 
hand. It was this great upheaval which 
formed the scene of New Zealand’s mightiest 
geyser, Waimangu, the displays given by 
which were the grandest thermal phenomena 
in the world—a wonderful spectacle, majestic 
and awe-inspiring. Inactive, its mighty 
crater wore a sombre and sinister aspect, as 
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it lay, a black, oily basin, about 317 by 
182 feet in extent, its muddy water simmer- 
ing slightly and steaming, between the 
gloomy devastated hills around. But in a 
moment—people never could foretell the 
event—it was lashed into fury, and from 


discovered for the inconceivably mighty 
forces which produced Waimangu ; mean- 
while its crater lies sinister and sullen 
amidst the barren volcanic hills. The Maoris, 
at any rate, believe that such forces as lie 
beneath this district cannot long be con- 

tained, but must find a vent 








in some direction. The sup- 
position seems reasonable. 
The thermal district is one 
where great and awe-inspiring 
changes may occur with tre- 
mendous suddenness. The 
Pink and White Terraces, 
visions of loveliness beyond 
compare, the growth of thou- 
sands of years, were de- 
stroyed in a moment. Wai- 
mangu, mightiest of the 
world’s geysers, grandest 
thermal phenomena of our 
day, has come and gone 
within the last four years. 
Already fresh wonders are 
appearing, geysers springing 








BOILING WATER ASCENDING FROM LAKE ROTOMAHANA. 


its crater there would rush with an awful 
roar a vast column of water, great eruptions 
of volcanic stones, magnificent cathedral-like 
forms of black ash, and, lastly, gigantic 
pillars of cloud or steam, which would rapidly 
ascend, sometimes attaining a height of 
5,000 feet, and being visible from Rotorua, 
seventeen miles away. This tremendous spec- 
tacle occurred irregularly, but 
with remarkable continuity, 





out of the earth, new ter- 
races being formed. And, if 
the scientists are correct, the 
whole thermal district is even now passing, 
very slowly as we measure time, through 
one great phase of change. Dr. Hoch- 
statter assures us: ‘“ By the gradual 
cooling of the volcanic rocks under the 
surface of the earth in the course of 
centuries the hot springs will disappear; 
for they are but transient phenomena 





and in course of time the 
Government, ever mindful of 
the requirements of visitors, 
decided to build an Accom- 
modation House, or Temper- 
ance Hotel], in close prox- 
imity to Wa‘mangu, where 
its awe-inspiring efiects might 
be seen with safety and com- 
fort. The house was built, 
at a cost of £10,000; it was 
opened in May of 1904, and 
in June Waimangu ceased to 





play. I visited its crater 
three months later, and gazed 





on the weird surroundings of 
the vast geyser, but no sign 
of life or activity was then 
visible anywhere. 














Other geysers may ‘spring 
into being, other outlets be 


THE GOVERNMENT SANATORIUM AT ROTORU4, SHOWING THE STEAM 
ARISING FROM THE SPRINGS. 
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WAIMANGU GEYSER IN ERUPTION—ASCENDING 
1,500 FEET HIGH 


in the eternal change of everything created.” 
Here we must leave the consideration of 
these mighty hidden forces, the magnitude 
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of which is so hopelessly beyond our finite 
ken. Only a very few of the wonderland’s 
most marvellous sights have been mentioned, 
for the district teems with the strange, the 
fearful, and the unexpected. It is a weird 
and uncanny district, marvellously fascin- 
ating, and possessed of a sinister beauty all 
its own. Familiarity with such phenomena 
as here abounds may beget indifference to 
its splendour and to its awful possibilities ; 
I am told that this is actually the case. 
But for myself I can truly say that each day I 
spent in this marvellous district filled me with 
deeper awe of those tremendous agencies 





“ Which have created, and may yet destroy.” 


““God’s own country,” New Zealand has 
been aptly called by her most famous son 
and statesman. And here, in the heart of 
the thermal district, where the land is soft 
with the boiling waters beneath, and riddled 
with a thousand vent-holes for the white 
steam that perpetually rises like incense 
against the clear sky—here, at any rate, 
the thought is driven home that man is 
but a mere speck in God’s mighty universe, 
a being powerless in the presence of forces 
which none but the Omnipotent can create 
or control. 

The illustrations to this article are from photographs 


specially taken by the New Zealand Government 
Tourist Department, to whom the copyright belongs, 








THE BURIED TOWN OF WAIROA, THE 


SCENE OF THE EARTHQUAKE IN 1886. 
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THE PATIENCE 


OF JOHN PAGE. 


A Complete Story by Scott Graham. 


sie SAY that ball was owt/’ cried pretty 
Violet Morgan with great emphasis. 
On that stroke would depend an 
exciting match at tennis, and she 
wanted to win very much. 

Their opponents on the other side of the 
net did not press the point ; but her partner, 
a plain, thin young man, with a resolute mouth, 
said gently : 

“I’m very sorry, Vi, but it wasn’t really 
out. It was just on the line. Didn’t you see 
the chalk fly ?”’ 

Now, she had rather more than a suspicion 
that he was 
right, but she 
would not ac- 
knowledge it 
—to him—for 


worlds. 

‘*You al- 
ways contra- 
dict me,”’ she 


said irritably. 
“Of course, if 
it was in, that 
makes it game 
and set to the 
others. And I 
wanted to win 
somuch! But 
then Jack Gre- 
ville’s such a 
splendid part- 
ner !”’ 

And she 
marched off in 
high dudgeon, 
leaving John 
Page to make 
the application 
of the last re- 
mark. He 
watched her 
graceful figure 
as she crossed 
the lawn, with 
a sigh, For { 
foolish John *F 
had set his 
heart on this 
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‘“She marched off in high dudgeon.” 


wilful girl. And she, so far from liking him, 
came not much short of detesting him, 
though they lived in the same house. 

To be sure, she was only just nineteen, 
and few of us are paragons of wisdom and 
fair-mindedness at that age. Besides, she was 
very pretty, and in consequence a good deal 
spoilt in the set in which she moved. Few 
people, in fact, opposed her, since, in addition 
to her good looks, she had the distinction of 
being an heiress. Only that detestable John 


Page, and his still more obnoxious mother, 
dared to criticise her. 


And to think she had 
to go on living 
with them two 
years longer! 

She fretted 
and fumed 
over the events 
of the day, and 
her grievances 
in general, for 
a long time 
after she had 
gone to bed in 
a state of an- 
gry dissatisfac- 
tion. It was 
all the fault of 
“‘ those hateful 
Pages,” she 
said to herself. 
It was in 
tolerable that 
she, with all 
her other ad- 
vantages, 
should be 
obliged to live 
in subjection 
to such people! 

Her father, 
the leading so- 
licitor of the 
large pro- 
vincial town of 
W heelsworth, 
had married 
again four 
years _ before, 
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his second wife being Mrs. Page, the 
mother of John. Violet, though only a 
schoolgirl, had bitterly resented it; and 


many doubted the wisdom of the step, as 
Mrs. Page had but small means, and was 
encumbered with a grown-up son, who was 
just through his articles as a solicitor himself, 
Ever after that disastrous marriage, as Violet 
considered it, things had never been the same. 
Her kindly, generous, indulgent father seemed 
quite infatuated with the Pages, and even she, 
his adored child, came second now. He in- 
sisted on taking John into his own office, 
where the young man speedily became a 
power, and would have his stepson to live 
with him in his beautiful place, ‘‘ The Mount.” 
Any young man with a spark of decency, 
Violet considered, would be ashamed to 
sponge on his stepfather. But it was just 
like John, never to know when he was not 
wanted ! 

It had been bad enough whilst her father 
was still alive; but when, a year before, he 
died very suddenly of influenza, her cup of 
sorrow fairly ran over. So far from being 
fred from the hateful domination of the 
Pages, things were worse than ever. True, 
save for a moderate annuity to his wife, Mr. 
Morgan’s fortune was bequeathed to his 
daughter, in trust until she was twenty-one, 
in addition to “The Mount.” But until she 
came of age her stepmother and John were 
made her guardians, with the stipulation that 
she should reside with them until her majority. 
John was also one of her trustees. In fact, 
he might as well have been her sole trustee ; 
for the other, her Uncle Trevelyan, an old 
clergyman down in Cornwall, who knew 
nothing about business, was only too glad 
to depute his share to the clever young lawyer. 

So, as she said to herself, she was completely 
in the power of the Pages. They, not she, 
drew cheques, arranged expenditure, hired or 
dismissed issued invitations—very 
few of these !—and purchased all household 
necessaries. Meanness, in place of her father’s 
lavish generosity, was the order of the day now. 
Mrs. Morgan kept but one horse, dismissed 
the parlourmaid and second gardener, closed 
the stove-house, and paid all tradesmen 
monthly instead of quarterly. As for John, 
he was always prying everywhere, as if he 
thought everybody must be in league to cheat 
him. It was so absurd, when her father had 
left such heaps of money, of which John now 
had the uncontrolled use. A stingy young man 


servants, 
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was more hateful than any other, Violet 
thought, resentfully. 

But the unfortunate young man’s chief 
offence was that he had palpably fallen in 
love with Violet herself. True, he had never 
said a word on the subject, and he never tried 
to force his company upon her. But some- 
times, when they were alone, she caught his 
gaze fixed upon her with a wistfulness there 
was no mistaking. And if she expressed a 
desire for any trifle—a book, a piece of music, 
a concert ticket—it was sure to appear, despite 
the carefulness with which he looked after 
every sixpence. It was easy enough to divine 
his object, she scornfully thought. He wanted 
her money and “ The Mount.’”’ He had already 
got entire possession of her father’s practice, 
on pretence of carrying it on on her behalf 
until she came of age. Her money would 
make his triumph complete ! 

Her lip curled. How very simple he must 
think her not to see through his precious 
scheme at once! Did he think she meant 
to remain in subjection to him all her life ? 
The moment she came of age she should 
insist on his rendering a strict account of 
his stewardship. If he had been wronging 
her, ana embezzling her property all this time, 
as she more than half believed, he should 
certainly be prosecuted! She was not foolish 
enough to be blinded by his pretence of devo- 
tion ! 

These “night thoughts” did not tend to 
smooth her brow, or make her any more amiable 
when she came down next morning. She was 
late. John liked to be at his office soon after 
nine, but he and his mother had nearly finished 
when Violet listlessly sauntered in. 

Mrs. Morgan, a thin-lipped, precise woman, 
frowned a little as she lifted the coffee-pot. 
She had been a governess in her youth, and 
was, as her stepdaughter often disrespectfully 
thought, like nothing but an old governess 
still. Her prim ways and _ cut-and-dried 
speech irritated Violet almost more than 
John’s misplaced devotion. 

“You are late, Violet,’’ she observed, with 
a glance at the clock. 

“There’s nothing 
answered the girl. 
thank goodness ! ”’ 

“T often think it would be better for you 
if you were!” responded the widow, nettled 
by her contemptuous tone. 

John, at the other end of the table, looked 
uncomfortable. He stole a glance at Violet’s 


to hurry for,’ coolly 
*‘T’m not at school now, 
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fair face, now flushed with anger, and sighed. 
She and his mother would never agree—that 
was evident. Now, though a model son, he 
was not a blind partisan of his mother. He 
saw that her fussy ways were not adapted 
to conciliate a hot-headed girl like Violet. 

“Tt’s going to be a splendid day,” he said, 
with the amiable desire to make peace. ‘‘ What 
are your plans, Violet ?”’ 

“ First and foremost,” she returned defiantly, 
“IT want some money. I mean to go into 
Wheelsworth and do a lot of shopping.” 

There was a blank pause, and then he 
exclaimed : 

“But your allowance isn’t due until next 
month. Surely you haven’t spent all your 
money ?” 

** I’ve very little left. And I owe a bill at 
Taylor’s for hats and things. They sent it 
in to me again yesterday—‘ To account ren- 


dered.’ Such impudence! It’s no use talk- 
ing nonsense about not giving it me! Thcre’s 
heaps of money—there’s this big place— 


there’s all the valuable furniture. It’s all 
mine, and it’s a sin and a shame that I am 
kept on such a short allowance!” 

She saw mother and son exchange signifi- 
cant glances, and it maddened her. They 
were both in league against her, of course ! 

After a moment’s hesitation John said: 

“You had better leave me to deal with 
this, mother.”’ 

And Mrs. Morgan obediently went out. 

Violet jumped up instantly. 

“But you’ve hardly eaten any breakfast,” 
he remonstrated. 

‘‘ Never mind,” she retorted, with a reck- 
less laugh. ‘‘I see I’m in for a lecture! Let 
me have it at once, and get it over.” 

She faced him defiantly. He sighed again. 
He hated all scenes, and especially with this 
winsome, wilful, provoking girl. 

“This is the third or fourth time you’ve 
exceeded your allowance this year,’’ he ven- 
tured at last. ‘‘Can’t you really make it 
do? It seems to me to be ample.” 

“Oh, no doubt it would have been riches 
to your mother in her young days!” She 
knew the sneer was unworthy, but was too 
angry to check it. ‘‘ But it’s not enough, and 
I shan’t try to keep within it. Why should 
I? Father never denied me anything, and 
with all my property it’s absurd!” 

““You—you don’t understand business.” 

“‘T understand enough for all practical pur- 
poses!” she burst out. ‘‘ Although my father 


died very rich, ever since his death it’s been 
nothing but pinching and scraping. If there 
were any need for it, I shouldn’t mind; but 
there isn’t. I think you are the very stingiest 
man I ever encountered in all my days, 
John!” 

He grew rather pale, but his mouth was 
still firm—ohstinate, she would have said. 

“I’m very sorry you have that impression 
of me! I suppose it’s because of your horse.” 

“Oh, that’s only one instance out of many, 
Father kept a horse for me because I love 
riding ; yet you must needs sell my beautiful 
‘Midge,’ and nearly break my heart. And 
then, only last weck, you interfered about 
my wedding present to Agnes Lowndes.” 

“TIT thought, and I still think, ten guineas 
for a silver-mounted dressing-beg was absurd 
from one young girl to another,” he inter. 
rupted. ‘‘ Miss Lowndes was delighted with 
the bracelet you sent instead.” 

“A trumpery thing—only three pounds!” 
cried Violet disdainfully. 

“Three pounds takes a lot of earning, let 
me tell you.” 

“‘ What do you know about earning money ?” 
she demanded with sharp scorn. ‘“‘ You have 
never known what it is to work hard. Here 
you are, with a fine practice, all ready to 
your hand without costing you a penny, and 
a carriage, and this splendid house to live in, 
and everything you can possibly want—and 
all at my expense! Are you not ashamed 
to owe it all to a girl who is no relation what- 
ever to you?” 

He grew whiter still. 

“‘ At present, unfortunately, I have no option 
but to remain at ‘The Mount.’ I wish I had, 
if only for my own sake. It is sufficiently 
painful to me to meet you every day, when— 
when——”’ 

“Well ? Finish what you have to say. I 
would much rather hear the whole truth.” 

“TI was going to say, it pains me to see 
that, though I wish to please you more than 
I wish for anything else in the world, every- 
thing I say or do only seems to give you fresh 
grounds of offence.” 

“You are so ridiculous!” she complained. 
“IT suppose you mean you want to marry 
me ? I don’t doubt you do—for my fortune! 
Oh, it would be a delightful arrangement if 
you could only step into my dear father's 
shoes altogether.” 

“So you think that of me, do you ?” said 
John quietly, but with something in his tone 
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she had never heard before. And he turned 
and went out of the room. 

It took her some time to cool down, though 
she felt not a scrap of remorse for all the hard 
things she had said. Instead, she was delighted 
to think she had put John—at last—in his 
place. He was welcome, if he chose, to pour 
out the tale of her iniquities to his mother. 
She had made up her mind to leave that 
now hateful house. Home would never be 
home again until the Pages were out of it. 
To her provincial ignorance, the streets of 
London were paved with gold ; and she meant 
earn her 

She had 


to go and 
living there. 


seen some most tempt - 


ing advertisements in 
the papers lately for 
companions and gov- 
ernesses. 

Presently, when the 
coast was clear, she 
possessed her- 
self of that 


morning’s Lon- 
don paper. At 
the top of the 
list of ‘‘ Situa- 
tions Vacant ”’ 
she beheld the 
following : 
“£150 

per annum. 
WANTED at 
once, bright 
young lady as 
resident gov- 
erness-com- 
panion to the 
only daughter 
of a rich man 
Most 
ing 


charm- 
position. 
Nominal 
ties. 


du- 
Previous “* Then, 
experience un- 
-Address, Eldorado 
Medway Mansions, London, W.”’ 
She was too utterly inexperienced to doubt 
the genuineness of all this for one moment- 
Like many another foolish girl chafing under 
home restraints, she found the idea of fancied 
independence very sweet. And it would cer- 
tainly mortify the Pages more than anything 
else she could do. If she secured this 
post at {150 a year—and she was simple 


necessary. Agency, 100, 


or JoHN PAGE. 












I regret to tell you, you are entirely mistaken.’”—p. 2 
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enough to believe she would, or some other 
as good—she need not even ask them to send 
her her clothes. 

She packed enough necessaries in a hand- 
bag to last a few days, and marched boldly 
out without meeting anybody. Wheelsworth 
was only an hour’s run from London by the 
express, and spéndthrift Violet was soon 
speeding thither first class. Arrived there, her 
slight acquaintance with the metropolis made 
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a hansom to Medway Mansions seem an 
absolute necessity. The agency was in a 
side street near Sloane Square. An untidy 


office boy ushered her in to the proprietor, 
who sat in a little den before a table heaped 
with big ledgers, and was evidently a foreigner. 

« A dirty foreigner,” Violet might have added, 
had she chosen to be critical. But anybody 
who could deliver her from the detested Pages 
seemed like an angel of light. So she answered 
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his questions politely. Her name? Age? 
Was she an orphan ? Could she speak French ? 
Play the piano? Was she fond of tennis and 
golf ?—etc. etc. etc. 

She seemed to have all the qualifications. 

“‘ Oh, id’s a fine blace! A beautiful blace!” 
he chuckled. He did not tell her she was the 
thirty-fourth applicant who had called that 
morning. ‘‘ You will have every luggzury— 
and one hoondert and feefty bounds a year.” 

** And the address, please ?”’ 

He eyed her keenly. 

“First, I must have your name on my 
books. My fee”—he noted the costliness of 
her dainty half-mourning—‘‘ my fee is one 
guinea—in adfance.”’ 

“Oh!” said Violet, rather blankly. She 
was utterly ignorant of the ways of employ- 
ment agencies, and she had little more than a 
guinea left after paying her railway fare and 
the cabman. ‘“Couldn’t I pay it when I’ve 
secured the situation ? It seems a good deal.” 

But he was adamant; and so she paid him, 
receiving in return a slip of paper with an 
address in Grosvenor Square. And, full of 
hope, she set off—in an omnibus, this time. 

The magnificent mansion to which she directed 
her steps seemed like the realisation of all her 
hopes. Certainly, people living here could 
well afford to pay high salaries. Full of con- 
fidence, she mounted the steps and knocked, 

In after years Violet always turned hot 
when she remembered her humiliating recep- 
tion. The disdainful footman who answered 
her summons, after eyeing her from top to 
toe as if she had come to steal the spoons, 
derided scornfully the notion that either 
governess or companion was wanted there. 
As to taking her card in to his mistress, he 
flatly refused to do it. And with an insolent 
grin he slammed the door in her face. 

Yet it was the right house—the number 
given at the agency. On the verge of tears, 
Violet debated what she had better do. Evi- 
dently some mistake had been made; but 
she did not feel equal, after this snub, to 
knocking at all the doors in Grosvenor Square 
on the chance of finding the right address. The 
best thing would be to return to the agency, 
scold the man well for his carelessness, and in- 
sist on being told the proper number at once. 

As she reached the door of the office, after 
a hot and dusty omnibus ride, a girl, shabbily 
dressed, and looking red and angry, was just 
turning away from it. She looked earnestly 
at Violet, and then spoke. 


“If you’re thinking of going in there,” she 
said gravely, ‘excuse my taking the li ’ 
but I advise you to do nothing of the sort.” 

“Why not?” answered Violet, with Pro- 
vincial haughtiness. The comradeship of the 
London working girl was as yet unknown to 
her. 

“Why ? Because it’s nothing but a swindk 
from first to last! I wonder the police don’ 
interfere.” 

“A swindle ? How do you know?” 

“Why, since pa’s death I’ve had to turn ont 
to work, and left a situation I had at Batter. 
sea to come after one of this villain’s bogus 
advertisements a week ago. A _ lady-house. 
keeper, in the country, with {100 a year and 
a luxurious home. I paid the wretch ten-and- 
a” 

“Ah! I paid him a guinea,’ 
able Violet. 

“Yes, you’re far better dressed than I am, 
so he thought he could safely extort more, 
Well, there never was such a place as he 
described—never was, and never will be. 
Nothing was known at the address—in Bel. 
grave Square—of course. I’ve been here every 
day since to try and get my money back, or 
else the particulars of a proper situation, but 
the old fox won’t see me. And so have lots 
of other people he’s cheated as well. These 
places he advertises only exist in his own imagin- 
ation. All he wants is to grab the fees, and 
he’ll never find you employment, if you wait 
till Doomsday !”’ 

“Well, at any rate, I’ll try to get my guinea 
back!” Violet cried, and, rushing to the door, 
she pealed the bell repeatedly. But nobody 
came. 

“You'll never be admitted again,” said her 
new companion. ‘“‘ That boy, or somebody, 
is on the watch in the basement. That thief 
goes away for the day, I’m told, as soon as 
he’s raked in a certain number of fees, to 
baffle indignant victims, and concoct advertise- 
ments for next morning.” 

“Why doesn’t somebody prosecute the 
horrid creature ?”’ 

‘*Oh, he’s sure to be caught some time, 
though, as a rule, people don’t like to acknow- 
ledge how they’ve been taken in.” 

And, sure enough, the ingenious Germat 
shortly afterwards proved himself a little too 
clever, and was sent to prison for a long term. 
Be it remarked, this is no imaginary case. 
It all happened only a short time ago. Alas! 
he was only one of many who prey on the 
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THE PATIENCE 


those compelled to earn a 


necessities of 
living. 

Parting, much sadder and wiser, from her 
new acquaintance, Violet paused in the in- 
pospitable London street, piteously wonder- 
ing what she could do. To return to “ The 
Mount’ was an intolerable idea, even if she 
had had sufficient money left to pay her fare 
—which she had not. Before coming away 
she had left a note on her dressing-table for 
Mrs. Morgan, whose terms she now blushed 
torecall. She had gone away, never to return, 
she had said, until those who had supplanted 
her so unjustly, and treated her so unkindly, 
were finally banished. No! She could never 
go back after writing in such terms of the 
Pages ! 

But she had some sense, though, so far, it 
has not been conspicuous in this narrative. 
Casting about for some friend or acquaint- 
ance in all this vast wilderness of London 
who might assist her, she bethought herself 
of a lifelong friend of her father—another 
solicitor, Mr. Berry—who had an office in 
Lincoln’s Inn. She had only seen him once, 
when he came down to her father’s funeral ; 
but he had a kind face, she thought, and 
might advise her what to do. 

She was too unpractical to think of business 
hours ; but, luckily, she just managed to catch 
Mr. Berry before he left his office for the 
day, though she no longer indulged in han- 
soms. He was somewhat surprised, but wel- 
comed her kindly, and sent out for some tea, 
seeing she was quite exhausted ; after which 
he listened to her somewhat incoherent string 
of complaints against the Pages with pro- 
fessional patience. 

What she said was mostly exaggerated ; 
some of it even libellous. In her young 
vehemence, she could not see that there was 
a word to be said either for Mrs. Morgan or 
her son. Mr. Berry shuffled the papers about 
on the table before him more and more un- 
easily as she proceeded ; and when she con- 
cluded with a final appeal to him to protect 
her from them, said, very decidedly : 

“New, my dear young friend, you must 
allow a man old enough to be your father to 
remark that people of your age don’t know 
everything. You accuse your relatives of base 
and mercenary motives——-” 

“They are living in my house, on my 
money, at this moment!” she indignantly 
reminded him. 

Mr. Berry cleared his throat. 
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“It seems to me there’s nothing for it but 
to tell you what we agreed, when I talked 
matters over with Mrs. Morgan and her son 
after your father’s funeral, it would be better 
to keep from you until you were twenty-one. 
You imagine your poor father died a very 
wealthy man, and that the parsimony you 
now accuse your guardians of displaying at 
“The Mount’ is merely because they wish to 
save money for themselves.” 

“I do.” 

“ Then, I regret to tell you, you are entirely 
mistaken about my poor friend’s circum- 
stances. He had an excellent practice form- 
erly, but he was fond of display and amuse- 
ment; and, though a good lawyer, was by 
no means a business man. His affairs were 
left in the greatest confusion at his death. 
He left practically no money, and the practice, 
owing to his partiality for golf, and hunting, 
and all kinds of sport, had been so neglected 
that it had fallen off very much. We found 
all this out, of course, as soon as we began 
to look into things. We kept it from you, 
at Mr. John Page’s suggestion, in order to 
spare your feelings, hoping that in three years’ 
time matters might have begun to mend a 
little. I must say John Page threw himself 
into the breach most nobly and unselfishly ! 
He has worked night and day to revive the 
practice, and has already succeeded in a great 
measure. By exercising the strictest economy 
in the household, he and his mother have 
managed to keep on ‘The Mount’ for you, 
as your father desired they should. At first, 
it was feared it would have to be sold to pay 
the most pressing debts.” 

‘* But such a fine place must be worth thou- 
sands !’’ cried bewildered Violet. 

“It is so heavily mortgaged that I doubt 
whether it would fetch much more than would 
clear off the encumbrances.” 

“‘Mortgaged !”’ cried she in dismay. She 
was sufficiently well acquainted with legal 
terms to know what that meant. 

“Yes, your poor father was continually 
borrowing upon it. In fact, my dear Miss 
Violet, in plain terms, your fortune is illusory. 
You are not in the leastanheiress. Through 
unfortunate speculations and bad manage- 
ment, your father died a poor man, though he 
did not in the least realise his own position, 
as could be seen by his will. He was always 
sanguine and buoyant to the very last. That 
you have not felt the pinch of poverty more 
than you have’’—here he glanced shrewdly 
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at her very pretty and becoming dress—“ you 
owe entirely to the chivalry, the unflagging 
industry, and patient kindness of your guardians 
—and more especially of Mr. John Page. Ah! 
that’s a young man in a thousand! To save 
you mortification, and maintain you as you 
have always been accustomed to be main- 
tained, has been his one aim in life ever since 
my poor friend died. And it is not his fault 
that there has been the appearance of parsi- 
mony of which you complain.” 

He was kind enough not to look at his 
young companion as he concluded his un- 
varnished tale; and she felt duly grateful. 
More shame-stricken and humiliated than she 
had ever been in her life, she wondered dis- 
mally how she was ever to escape from the 
horrible dilemma in which her own wrong- 
headedness had placed her. She never could 
go back to “The Mount” now to meet the 
Pages! Had she not all but called John a 
thief to his very face? And yet, since she 
really had no money of her own, what could 
she do but go back there—unless she became 
a governess in earnest ? But she felt that 
rather than encounter John’s serious, reproach- 
ful look—how often she had brought that look 
to his kind face !—she would die. 

But Mr. Berry came to her aid. A father 
of daughters himself, he had an inkling how 
matters were. 

“Tf you feel any awkwardness about re- 
turning, my dear, that can easily be arranged. 
Mrs. Berry, I’m sure, will be delighted to 
welcome you to our house at Wimbledon. 
We'll wire to your step-mother that you’re 
stopping with us for a few days, and you 
shall go home with me at once.” 

* * * * * 

In the cheerful, bustling house at Wimble- 
don, a few days taught spoilt, self-centred 
Violet many things. But she had not dared 
to write home. It was not because she was 
not filled with shame and remorse, but because 
she felt that such conduct as hers left her 
simply nothing to say. Mere apologies seemed 
too ridiculously futile in view of her behaviour. 
A most wholesome humility took the place 
of her former self-confidence in these days. 

One afternoon, as she sat alone in the pretty 
drawing-room at Wimbledon, she looked up 
to find John standing in the doorway. There 
was no sign of anger on his face; but, none 
the less, she was glad to hide her guilty blushes 
in her hands. 

He had come to scold her, no doubt—she 


deserved it—and then take her home, like g 
naughty child ! ; 

But what was this he was saying ? 

“Vi, dear, I’ve come to ask if you're neve 
coming back. You can’t think how dull ang 
dreary the house is without you.” 

“Do you mean you really miss me?” 
faltered she, unable to believe her ow 
ears. 

He stooped, and drew her trembling hangs 
away from her crimson face. 

““T miss you every hour of the day, Violet.” 

“But—but your mother ?” 

““My mother will be delighted to welcome 
you back whenever you choose to come.” 





“But, John—my letter—and what | 
said i 

He was holding her hands now in a strong 
clasp. 


“Don’t you think we might let bygone 
be bygones ? You spoke as—as you did— 
under a complete misapprehension. And it 
was all my fault,” he added magnanimously, 
Patient, long-suffering John! ‘I see, now, 
we should have been wiser to tell you the whole 
truth at first, after your poor father died 
But you were such a child that it seemed 
kinder to hide it until you came of age. How- 
ever, you know the whole story now, and 
why there was a need for economy, and many 
other things you didn’t understand. I hope, 
in a few years, to clear off the greater part 
of the liabilities, if Providence gives me health 
and strength to work.” 

“‘ But the liabilities were not yours. It isn’t 
fair you should slave and toil for me, John— 
wicked, ungrateful me!” she cried com- 
punctiously. 

“Believe me, it is my greatest happiness 
to do it,” he said soberly. 

“John! You are too kind to me by half!” 
she sobbed. But that view of the case, as 
he proceeded to explain, was one he could 
never accept. 

* ” * * ~ 

They still remained at ‘“‘ The Mount ”’ after 
their marriage, for John’s prudent manage 
ment soon brought a better state of things. 
Mrs. Morgan, however, had the wisdom to 
make her home elsewhere. John is  vety 
popular, though no doubt he has his detractors, 
like everybody else. But it would not be 
wise for anybody to say anything against him 
in his young wife’s hearing. To her mind, 
there is only one faultless man in the whole 
world, and his name is John Page. 
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By the Ven. Archdeacon Wynne, D.D. 


“ They serve Him day and night in His tempie."—REVELATION vii. 15. 


HE shortest Psalm but one—the 134th 
K) —gives us an outline picture which it 
4 is pleasing to fill up from our imag- 
It is a scene at midnight. 
The clang of feet 






ination. 
The city of Jerusalem sleeps. 
is silent in the narrow streets ; the jangling of 
voices in the bazaars is hushed; the chatter- 
ing of tongues in the Rabbis’ schools is at rest. 
The stars look down on a slumbering popula- 
tion, to be called to life and stir again when 
the sun appears above the mountains of Moab. 

But any 
thoughtful citi- 
zen who is 
wakeful on his 
bed that night 
knows one 
thing well. In 
the Temple of 
God the priests 
are busy. 
“The voice of 
prayer is never 
silent.” The 
service of the 
Lord ceases 
not day nor 
night. 

And this is 
the thought 





which the 

(Photo : Emberson.) psalmist e x- 

A NURSE OF THE LONDON presses when 
HOSPITAL. 

he says, 


“Praise ye the Lord, all ye servants of the 
Lord: ye that by night stand in the house 
of the Lord, even in the courts of the house 
of our God.” There must have been some- 
thing rather soothing to a sick man tossing on 
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his bed the night long, to know, if he was one 
who feared God, that, as wakeful as he, the 
appointed servants of God were interceding 
in the Temple all night long, binding the 
city to the heavenly throne by ceaseless 
intercession. 
And it has 
seemed to me 
that the pic- 
ture drawn by 
St. John in 
the Revela- 


tion, and 
which gives us 
the text, must 


have been 
drawn with re- 
ference to this 
same custom 
of the all-night 
service in the 
Temple of 
God. Speak. 
ing of those 
who came out 
of great tribu- 
lation and 
trouble, and had washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb, the 
angel who taught St. John proceeds: ‘“ There- 
fore are they before the throne of God, and 
serve Him day and night in His Temple.” 

Our minds are specially led by the words to 
the thought of might service. It can only be 
by a small minority of the people of any city 
that the service of God is actively done by 
night. And I cannot help thinking that by 
none is the service more surely done than by 
Christian women, skilled in ministering to the 





A NURSE OF THE ITALIAN HOSPITAL, 
QUEEN'S SQUARE. 
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sick, who wake while the city sleeps, and all 
night long serve Christ while they minister to 
His suffering members. 

We are all the better for having high ideals. 
I have spoken to some who were discharging 
high duties with commonplace ideas, and even 
selfish motives. I have spoken to some who 
were, more wisely, bringing in the help of the 
highest motives to strengthen them to do the 
lowliest work. Which of these two is the 
nobler ? Which is more worthy of the true 
woman’s character of a faithful helper among 
the sick poor ? Is it not that the lowliest work 
should be lifted up and dignified by the loftiest 
ideal ? 

To hold up before you high ideals would be 
my aim ; and I know no text which better sets 
this aim before those who are trained nurses 
than these words written by St. John of heavenly 
ministries, and equally applicable to true service 
on earth : 

1. “‘ They serve Him.” 
2. ‘Day and night.” 
3. “In: His temple.” 


Motives of Service. 


1. “They serve Him.’’—When a _ young 
woman chooses the profession of nursing, if 
it is chosen with intelligence and a determina- 
tion to give herself to her vocation, to take 
honourable pride in doing her duty, and devot- 
ing herself to ministering to the 
relief of suffering forgetful of 
self, she is entering a promising 
path of usefulness. Motives of 
many mixed kinds, no doubt, 
inspire those who undertake 
this work, but the tendency of 
the work itself, in all right- 
minded women, is to strengthen 
character, to train in unselfish- 
ness, to make the intelligent and 
watchful doing of critical and 
difficult, and sometimes trying 
things, a habit. Thus there 
are few in whom the very 
studies of the probationer, and 
still more the service of the 
qualified nurse, do not 
strengthen and develop what is 
best in either. But to some 
it is given to choose, and learn, 
and practise this profession 
from a higher motive—to serve 
Him. The Lord Jesus would 
surely, had He been walking 
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among us now, take a very true interest jn 
those who minister to the cure of the sick. 
And when He found one here and one there, 
in whom love to Himself was a force urging 
them even more than the sense of duty 
or sympathy with suffering, then indeed He 
would rejoice. When one who served her sick 
brother or sister was also seeking with all her 
heart to serve Him, would He not be glad ? 
Would He not see in this one of the fairest of 
all callings, and crown it with much blessing ? 
Perhaps some young probationer, to whom the 
early months of surgical training were especially 
trying, whose nerves were jarred by the sights 
and sounds which must be experienced in a 
hospital, and who sometimes has felt a doubt 
whether she may not have been rash in taking 
so much upon her, will win a great strength 
from these three simple words—‘‘ They serve 
Him.” To serve the Lord Jesus, will she not 
be ready to face this trying stage, and to brace 
herself up gladly to meet these nervous shocks 
and the strain of the watching and carefulness 
and responsibility to which she has hitherto 
been all unused ? 

Perhaps, again, there is someone more ex- 
perienced, and long since accustomed to the 
sight of surgical operations, but weary often, 
not strong in physique, or with her own story 
of personal or family trials, her own struggles 
of the heart, weighing on a mind which should 
be disengaged for her nursing. 
She will, in like manner, find 


a high motive like this a 
tonic and support. ‘I am here 
to serve Christ. I must let no 


personal matter interfere. It is 
the talent placed in my hands 
by Him, and to be given back 
to Him some day with such 
increase as my hands have been 
able to add to it.’ Yes, there 
is many a duty done by woman’s 
heart and woman’s hand for 
her fellow-creatures, and which 
of these is not better done for 
being also done as part of a ser- 
vice offered to Christ ? Which 
of these is not done with a 
lighter heart and a_ braver 
courage for the thought—He 
sees and knows and _ helps? 
What patient, brought back to 
health by a devoted Christian 
nurse, will ever forget gentle 
words spoken to the heart and 
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A SERMON 


soul in Christ’s name, by one who, for 


Christ’s sake, so skilfully tended the body ? 


“Through the Long Night.” 


2. The text speaks of “day and night.” 
Already I have pointed to the close connection 
between this description of service and that 
given in the psalm, 
“Ye that by night 


stand in the house 
of the Lord.” Has 
the thought ever 
helped you when 


your night duty was 
felt specially trying, 
and the hours went 
so slowly by, and 
in the stillness by 
the bedside of one 
seriously ill your re- 
sponsibility became 
a great strain, and 
you wished for some- 
one to exchange a 
word with—to con- 
sult with when you 
saw new symptoms 
of an alarming kind 
—that you are like 
one of a long line of 
sentries to whom it is entrusted to keep a 
careful night-watch in a war? You are all 
unseen by each other, but, unseen, you are 
closely knit together by one responsibility and 
one aim. And a sacred sense of honour will 
keep each one wakeful, alert, at the full tension 
of efficiency, because to relax and grow careless 
will be to involve loss to the cause, and not only 
discredit to one who was remiss. The honour 
of a profession rests in your hands. The 
credit of the whole sisterhood is in a sense 
entrusted to you. I have known a friend in 
circumstances where, all inexperienced, she 
was called on to take a night’s difficult nursing, 
to give a much needed night’s rest to another, 
and she has told me that she has felt a sort of 
inexplicable callousness tempting her to do 
less than her best in the close attention which 
the patient needed, when there was no one 
but the patient to see how she served, and he 
was delirious. Less than her best, because it 
was night and she was alone, and tired, and she 
was not one of two by that bedside together, 
and her sympathies had been overstrained, 
and she did not think that anything she could 
do would make a difference to that sinking life. 
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A NURSE OF THE ROYAL 
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TO NURSES. 


21! 


It is possible that you may have known the 
temptation, sometimes to grow more slack in 
the waning night when your nerve-force is 
depleted, and when a patient, too ill to criticise 
fairly, but not too ill to complain, has irritated 
your brain by being provoking and calling you 
without sufficient reason to arrange pillows, 
or change a bandage, or give some other 
attention, simply for the sake of being attended 
to. 

I hope that, should such conditions ever 
come to you, the thought may visit you, as you 
pass the lonely hours, of the thin and widely 
separated line of sentries far apart, to whose 
vigilance the honour of England is entrusted, 
or of the solitary priest in the Temple, wakeful 
and serving, where no eye of man sees, that the 
praise and the sacrifice may never be inter- 
mitted. If by any means any of you has ever 
found in loneliness or weariness an excuse for 
slackened devotion, I trust you will be braced 
by thoughts like these to give way to the 
temptation never again. 

Though I speak thus, I am strong in the 
conviction that such slackness when nursing 
all alone is of the rarest occurrence, and that 
it is one of 
the most uni- 
versal _testi- 
monies to the 
service of the 
nursing staff 
in the late war 
in South 
Africa that, 
alone or asso- 
ciated alike, 
they never 
grew careless 
in their trying 
duty till sick- 
ness smote 
them down, 
and that 
nothing in- 
spired them 
more forcibly 
to recover 
quickly than 
the longing to be back at their loved work 
again. 











A NURSE OF THE WEST LONDON 
HOSPITAL. 


Serving in the Temple. 

3. I have one further thought for you; the 
text says, ‘“‘ They serve Him day and night 
in His temple.” I have no hesitation in 
interpreting the word for you by St. Paul’s 
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saying, “ Know ye not that your bodies are 
the temples of the Holy Ghost?” Christ 
came and took our humanity upon Him— 
into union with His glorious Godhead. He 
consecrated the human body which He assumed 
as His temple. And if it be true that, by 
misusing or defiling the body, we defile and 
put to shame the temple of God, then it is also 
true that to minister to the bodies of Christian 


THE QUIVER. 


of great cost! And though you may not be 
able to bring your imaginations, touched by 
faith, to so high a point as to recognise Christ’s 
body in the bodies of the poor afflicted sufferers 
placed in your care—though to fully realise 
this may tax too far your powers of thought 
—you can at least come with me so far as this 
—to know and feel that in your touching of 


sufferers you are handling those who are 
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QUEEN 
men and women is to minister in and to His 
temple. 

I believe that He Who said, ‘‘ Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
little ones, ye have done it unto Me,” that He 
Who said to Saul the persecutor, who 
dragging the Christians to prison and death, 
“‘ Why persecutest thou Me ?”’ will recognise 
service done to relieve bodily pain and cure 
disease in those who are His members as 
service done ‘‘ in His temple.” 

With what carefulness, what utter rever- 
ence, what awe, must those holy women have 
moved and breathed and touched, who took 
down the body of the Lord Jesus from the 
cross, and wrapped it in fine linen with spices 


was 


ALEXANDRA DISTRIBUTING DECORATIONS TO NURSES. 


objects of His redemption, and, if they be true 
Christian sufferers, beloved by Him, and 
honourable in His sight, as members of a 
redeemed humanity, members of His body. 

And so, I beg you, let the thought ennoble 
all your service that you are ministering to 
the Highest in nursing back to life and health 
the very lowest. You serve “in His temple.” 
Every day, every night, your hands are busy 
about sacred things. Ought not your thoughts 
and motives to be sacred ? So far as you will 
welcome thoughts like these, your own hearts 
will be uplifted, purified and strengthened, and 
His service which you will do will be not alone 
for the healing of men, but for the glory of 
God. 
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A Doctor’s Opinion. 


A Complete Story 


=F IS thoughts were full of Lady Nesta, 
OP golden-haired, blue-eyed, with the 
fair and opulent beauty of her 
race. He had not dared to lift 
| —1 ~a his eyes to her, although she 

had seemed to look kindly on 





him. He was a young barrister, Roger 
Clifford by name, with aspirations after 
a political life. He was a public-school and 
University man. His name was yet remem- 
bered at the Union, of which he had been 
president for the last year of his Oxford life. 
But he had had no chance of showing what 
he believed was in him. The lack of money 
stood in his 
way. His in- 
come was 
penury in his 
position ; and 
across the 
gulf fixed be- 
tween them 
he could only 
look and long 
towards Lady 
Nesta, as far 
removed from 
him as the 
clouds above 
him. 

He had a 
certain num- 
ber of friends 
who believed 
in him as 
much as he 
believed in 
himself. One 
of these was 
Geoffre y 
Hunter, a 
young doctor 
who had 
risked his all 
when he set 
up in a big 
house near 
Cavendish 
Square, hav- 
ing the fond 





“He and Geoffrey Hunter had been dining téte-a-téte,” —p. 214. a 


by Katharine Tynan. 


hope that accident or hurry or some other 
chance might bring some patient to his door 
who otherwise would have passed on to one 
of the big men who were all around him. 

It was through Dr. Hunter that Clifford 
became friends with Mrs. Ludlow. He would 
have said honestly and heartily that no man 
could have had a kinder, more sympathising, 
more stimulating friend than she was to him. 

She was an invalid, nearly always on her 
sofa. It had become an habitual thing with 
Clifford to turn into the little house in Sey- 
mour Street one or two evenings in the week. 
Occasionally her found her alone. Occasionally 
he and Dr. 
Hunter dined 
with her, and 
he had hardly 
noticed —be- 
ing as much 
of an egoist 
as avery 
clever young 
man is apt 
to be when 
a woman 
listens to him 
—that his 
friend had a 
way of leav- 
ing him by 
Mrs. Lud- 
low’s couch 
while he 
played quiet 
music to him- 
self, so that 
they were 
practically 
alone. 

Emilia 
Ludlow was 
a widow, an 
Italian by 
birth. Clif- 
ford knew 
vaguely that 
her married 
life had been 
tragedy, 
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that her ill-health dated from the sorrows 
of that time. She was exquisitely kind 
and patient with him. The hours he 


passed by her couch were as soothing as 
they were stimulating. He knew that 
she had a beautiful voice; in a dim way 
he apprehended that her eyes were glorious 
beyond eyes known to him in England— 
brown, large, velvety, with golden lights in 
their depths. For the rest, she was a sick 
woman and his friend. His ideal of beauty at 
the moment was Lady Nesta, who was full 
of life and health to the finger-tips, who walked, 
rode, drove, swam, climbed, shot, like the 
best of sportsmen. 

He and Geoffrey Hunter had been dining 
téie-g-téte. They had been talking of Emilia. 

“Emilia,” said Clifford with a generous 
glow. ‘‘ Her name should be Egeria; with 
that fine sympathy of hers, her intellect, her 
wit, her charm.”’ 

‘‘ Why should she not be yours ?’”’ Geoffrey 
Hunter asked with a sudden flush of his dark 
face. He was a little man, and insignificant 
by Clifford’s height and breadth of shoulders 
and bonniness of aspect. More, he limped ; 
he was detormed, although cleverly made sur- 
gical appliances had done their best for him. 

‘““ Why should she not be yours ?” he asked, 
leaning forward, with his chin in the hollow 
of his hand. 

His face was in the shadow of the shaded 
lamp, but his eyes were bright and wisttul 
as he gazed at his friend. 

‘Mine !”’ Clifford said incredulously. ‘‘ Mine! 
I have never thought of such a thing!” 

He was staggered at the suggestion—-a little 
hurt, too, Out of all the world Geoffrey 
Hunter alone knew his feeling for Lady Nesta, 
his wild, irrational hope that something might 
happen some day soon to bring him nearer 
to her. 

Geoffrey Hunter’s hand went up and veiled 
his eyes. He spoke in low, monotonous tones, 
from which he had banished every trace of 
emotion. 

“She is very rich,” he said. ‘She is very 
generous. She will pour out her money like 
water for your advancement. She has only a 
year or two to live.” 

Clifford never knew how much or how little 
his friend had meant to convey. As he 
listened to him something, a thought, an 
understanding, flashed out like letters of fire 
on the darkness. Why, that was the way 
to Lady Nesta! 
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He recoiled from the thought with sharp, 
sudden horror. A temptation of the devil— 
that was how he put it to himself; and for 
a moment he had listened to it, but not willingly, 
thank God—not willingly! He lifted his heel 
in an involuntary gesture as though he trod 
something underfoot. 

“T am the last man to marry a woman for 
her money, Hunter,” he said, in cold, offended 
tones, ‘“‘even if Mrs. Ludlow would look at 
me.” 

“She would look at you,” the other man 
said. ‘‘She would look at you fast enough.” 

There was a curious bitterness in his voice 
which made Clifford stare. 

“You are taking rather a liberty with a 
Jady’s name,” he said, in the same chilly 
tone. ‘‘She has given me no reason to be- 
lieve ig 

“That she loves you,” Geoffrey Hunter 
broke in with a sad impatience. ‘‘ Where are 
your eyes, man? She loves you. You have 
the power to make her exquisitely happy for 
the little while she lives. Because you have 
that power—I would grovel on my knees to 
any man who had it—I say to you, make her 
happy. She is the gentlest, most exquisite 
creature alive. She has only a few months to 
live. Let her taste happiness before she dies.” 

He spoke and looked with such passion 
that Clifford turned away from him as from 
something he had no right to hear or see. For 
a moment; then he put a kind hand on his 
shoulder. 

“If you feel like that, Geoff, old fellow, 
why not make her happy yourself ?” 

Geoffrey Hunter shook the hand away with 
an air of weary patience. 

‘* Because I haven’t the power. Because 
you are the man she loves. Because—a little 
happiness might prolong her dear life. You 
are young, Clifford—twenty-nine, isn’t it? 
You have years and years to be happy in 
vour own way after she is gone.” 

“Tf I could listen to your suggestion,” 
Clifford said, ‘‘I would try to use the vears 
in making her happy in her way, if she would 
stay with me.” 

He went away, looking pale and disturbed. 
At the moment he had no intention except 
to put his friend’s suggestion out of his mind 
at once and for ever. If it was true—poor 
dear soul !—that she cared for him, it must 
have been his fault. Why, how he had haunted 
her! How he had gone to her with all his 
affairs—his dreams. and hopes, and aspirations ! 




















A man ought to have loved a woman before 
he asked so much of her. It was entirely his 
own fault, and he could never forgive himself 
for his selfish egoism. To be sure, he must keep 
away. But how to doit—that was the difficulty. 

He stayed away for a week, although that 
week a hundred things happened that he 
wanted to carry to her. He began endless 
letters to her explaining his absence, and 
destroyed them. Nothing could explain it, 
he said to himself. What must she think of 
him? And, until he kept away, he had no 
idea of what a need he had acquired of her 
sympathy, or how strong the chains of habit 
were. 

By the end of the week he felt fretted and 
lonely, at a loose end, nervous, irritable, 
altogether out of sorts. 

It was a Sunday, and, instead of going out 
of town or to make a call on one of his 
friends, he stayed in his chambers in the 
Temple after he had come in from church. 
There were plenty of pleasant houses open 
to him where he might have dined and 
spent the evening. He loved music, and 
there was a sacred concert at the Queen’s 
Hall. There were twenty things he might have 
done and did not. 

He tried to work, but presently threw his 
work aside with an exclamation of disgust 
and took up a novel. He had heard it much 
praised, but he could not lese himself in it, 
He wondered if Lady Nesta and her people 
were in town, but he was not going to present 
himself there. The last time he had called 
the Countess had looked coldly upon him, and 
the experience had galled his pride. He 
yawned, lit a pipe, and wished it were time 
for bed. The melancholy of the London 
Sunday had penetrated even to the Temple. 

He half wished for some one to come in, but 
no one came. It was as well, he said to him- 
self. Most people bored him, or would have 
bored him in his present mood. To be sure 
there was Geoffrey Hunter, but Geoffrey had 
had a stroke of luck—an accident to a gentle- 
man of great wealth. He had taken charge of 
him in his transportation out of town to his 
country seat. Besides, he felt shy of meeting 
Geoffrey after the extraordinary thing that 
had happened between them. Poor Geoffrey ! 
He deserved love far better than he, Clifford, 
did. He was so brilliant, so generous, so 
loveable. And Emilia Ludlow ought not to 
have been the woman to be repelled by a 
club-foot. 
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A man must be very solitary by nature 
or very busy to be able to endure London 
chambers on a winter Sunday afternoon. The 
dusk gathered in the room. There seemed 
an unutterable dreariness over everything. 
Why, what was the matter with him? He 
had been used to live every day of his life ; 
yet the week had hung heavily on his hands. 
To be sure he missed his friend Emilia. He 
had not realised half her goodness before. 
And how ill he was requiting her! What 
must she be thinking of him and his week 
of silence ? 

He switched on the electric light, and the 
room showed chiller and drearier than before. 
For once those old friends, his books and 
his music, had failed him. He wanted human 
sympathy and companionship—the sympathy 
and companionship of Emilia. How kind she 
was—how tactful! What an intellect she 
had—the intellect of a man, the heart of a 
woman! She was always exquisitely restful. 
The soft colours she wore, the scent of the 
flowers she had always about her in profusion, 
the glow of the shaded lamp falling on her 
where she rested on her sofa. Clifford was 
suddenly home-sick for them. 

He jumped up in a violent hurry and switched 
off the lights. He was afraid if he thought 
too much about it that he might not go to 
Emilia, after all. And why shouldn’t he go ? 
There would probably be a dozen people there, 
but she would find time for him, all the same ; 
she would remember to ask him about the 
things he was interested in. He would be 
soothed, comforted, refreshed. And he might, 
perhaps, find out—his thoughts stammered 
over the thing—whether it was true what 
Geoffrey Hunter had told him. It might not 
be true, and he might have been losing 
so much through a strained, unnecessary 
scruple. 

As he ran down the stairs he whistled aloud 
and felt like a schoolboy. He jumped into a 
hansom—-he was afraid that even yet he might 
change his mind if he thought too much 
about it—and was driven off through the 
dead streets. They seemed different, some- 
how, now that he was on his way to Emilia. 
If he could have been on his way to Nesta 
they would have blossomed like the rose ; 
but that was something that was outside his 
life—tor the present, at least. And if one 
could not have Love, why— 

“ What a thing Friendship is! 
World without end!” 
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He found Emilia alone—wonder of wonders ! 
She ‘lifted her glorious eyes to his, and they 
were reproachful. He dropped into a chair 
beside her sofa and stammered a lame explana- 
tion. She did not seem to feel the lameness 
of it, but won him on to talk as he had been 
used to talk. He found himself watching 
the door jealously for anyone coming in who 
might interrupt their delightful talk. How 
many things he had to tell her! Surely so 
many things had never happened in a week 
before ! 

He started when the little clock on the 
chimney-piece struck seven. He had been 
with her two hours, and no one had inter- 
rupted them—not even Miss Page, the efficient 
little lady who acted as companion and secre- 
tary to Mrs. Ludlow. 

“You will dine with me and Miss Page,” 
Mrs. Ludlow said, as he stood up unwillingly. 
‘We shall be quite alone. Dinner will be a 
little late, as Miss Page has gone to see her 
people in the north of London.” 

He sat down again most willingly, and the 
talk flowed on in its old, easy way. It was 
delightful to him to be there after a week’s 
absence. He had meant it to be much more than 
a week; but as it was, it had seemed endless. 
The room looked to him like the face of a 
friend. Everything about her was exquisite. 
What a noble head it was—like the head of 
a Muse! The clear, beautifu! profile, the 
raven hair waved back from the little ears, 
the mystery of the eyes, came to him like a 
revelation. The lace fell back from an over- 
slender wrist, and he had an impulse to take 
up the thin hand and kiss it. He said to 
himself that it was pity and gratitude. His 
ideal woman for a wife was something very 
different, something of the open air and the 
sunlight, something frank and free and gracious, 
that trod the earth like a goddess, and could 
not be associated for a moment with sorrow 
and sickness. 

She turned her beautiful eyes on him in- 
quiringly. There had been a pause, a throb 
of expectation in the room, and her fine sense 
had perceived it. 

“What is it ?”’ she asked, smiling. 

Then she uttered a little cry. He was down 
on his knees beside her. He had his arms 
about her. She could feel the wild beating 
of his heart. 

“Marry me, Emilia,” he said. 
you.” 

For a moment her face was impassioned, 


“T love 





transfigured. For a moment she yielded to 
him. Then she pushed him off gently, and 
held him at arm’s length. 

“Alas!” she said, and her voice was like 
falling waters, “I had forgotten. Would 
you marry a dying woman? No, no; you 
must marry someone young and beautiful, 
with no miserable past behind her. I have 
often thought of such a one for you. I shall 
not marry you, my friend. I shall not in- 
flict so great a wrong upon you as that would 
be. But I want you to let me help you. I 
am a rich woman, and my money is all my 
own. I have left a portion of it to you in 
my will. Take it now. Let me know before 
I die that I am helping you. That will be 
happiness enough.”’ 

His wrath at the suggestion was Olympian 
—magnificent. She looked at him with shaded 
eyes, as though she could not bear so much 
splendour. If she would marry him, then 
she could do what she would with her money. 
If she would not marry him, he would never 
accept a penny from her, living or dead! 

It was a struggle, but in time his insist- 
ence overbore her. She would marry him, 
then—it would be only for a little while— 
and he would have all she had. 

“What does it matter to me,” he cried 
hot-headedly, ‘‘ this wealth of yours ? I want 
you for yourself. I should want you just the 
same if you were the poorest creature in 
London to-night and yet Emilia.” 

They were to be married soon—as soon 
as might be, and a perfect placidity, a perfect 
sweetness, had come upon Emilia’s beauty. 

After that first interview Clifford experienced 
no more the passion he had felt when he had 
held Emilia in his arms. He said to himself 
that it was a simulated passion, although it 
had been like enough to the true thing. He 
did not look for it to come again ; yet in the 
new tie between him and Emilia there was 
something beside which passion seemed gross 
and dull. Every hour he spent with her there 
came greater conviction of her nobility and 
sweetness. Could a man ask for more than 
he had if only she could be spared to him? 

«She is not so ill as you say,” he said to 
Geoffrey Hunter when they had met, and 
he had told him that Emilia was to be his 
wife. ‘‘ Love and happiness will save her.” 

Hunter shook his head sadly. 

“Love and happiness can do great things,” 
he said, “‘ but I fear this is beyond their power. 
If she did not believe herself to be dying 
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She wants 
is the most 


she would not have accepted you. 
to give you all she has. She 
magnanimous of women.”’ 

“T know; she has already willed me all her 
possessions. I am not worthy of such trust, 
such generosity.” 

“No one would be worthy of it,’’ Geoffrey 
Hunter said, turning away his head. 

It was a day or later that Clifford, 
walking down a quiet West End street, saw 


two 
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““ Why have you stayed away, Mr. Clifford ? ” 
she asked. ‘“‘ We have missed you.” 

Impossible to mistake the kindness in her 
eyes, the thrill in her young voice. She was 
so frankly, sweetly glad to see him. A little 
while ago he would have been off his head 
with joy at such signs in her of a corresponding 
feeling to his own. Now, it was too late. 
Was he glad or sorry? He hardly knew. 
While he hesitated her colour came and went. 





“*My dearest, once you are mine, I am going to take you everywhere in pursuit of health.’” 


advancing to meet him the tall, graceful young 
figure of Lady Nesta. Often and often he 
had imagined a figure, an air to resemble 
hers, deluding himself as though Dianas walked 
in every street. Yet the delusion had 
brought him a quick throb of happiness, to 
be followed by a corresponding drop of his 
heart. 

Now, it was Lady Nesta herself; she was 
coming quickly towards him, smiling on him, 
extending already a little grey-gloved hand. 


even 


““T hope to come soon, Lady Nesta,” he 
said, coldly and stupidly. 

The colour steadied in her cheek. Her 
eyes flashed a hurt resentment. 

“Be sure you do, Mr. Clifford,” she said, 
and walked on with what she intended to be 
a careless inclination of her head. 

He went away from her feeling miserable, 
as though he had hurt a tender and beautiful 
child who had offered him a caress; but he 
lost the feeling when he was with Emilia. 
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She had certainly thrown off her invalidism 
to a wonderful degree. Looking at the beau- 
tiful brightness of her face, Clifford said to him- 
self that he could not believe her to be a 
woman mortally ill. He took her hand and 
held it tenderly in his. 

“* My dearest,” he said, ‘‘ once you are mine, 
I am going to take you everywhere in pursuit 
of health. I am not going to win you to 
lose you. We shall have the best advice, the 
best wisdom to bear upon your case. And 
if those fail, then happiness must cure 
you.” 

She shook her head brightly, as though she 
talked of living, not of dying. 

“We both believe in Dr. Hunter,’”’ she said. 
“He gives me no hope. If it were otherwise, 
indeed, I should never have consented to 
marry you.” 

“‘ Geoff may be mistaken,” he said. ‘“ Any- 
how, once you are mine, I am going to do all 
that mortal man may to keep you.” 

After all, the marriage was postponed. 
When it was within a week of their wedding- 
day, a whole family, a cousin and his three 
sons, who stood between Roger Clifford and 
wealth, were suddenly swept into eternity, 
drowned by the capsizing of their yacht on 
one of those lakes of Ireland which are in 
reality inland seas. 

The news of the calamity came to him as a 
matter for grief, in which there was no room 
for any thought of personal advancement. 
The poor old man and his three lads! They 
were the only relatives he had in the world. He 
had visited them once or twice, and had been 
admitted into their happy domestic life. He 
could think only of the terrible tragedy of it 
all. There was no one but he to see to things 
that must be done. He bade Emilia a hasty 
farewell before he started on his melancholy 
journey. 

‘TI shall come back as soon as I can,” he 
said. ‘‘ And there will be no further delays.” 

Afterwards, during his hurried night journey, 
the expression of her face recurred to him 
again and again. There had been more in 
it than grief and pain at the tragedy which 
called him away from her—more than the 
sorrow of their parting. 

She had kissed him closely, passionately ; 
for a moment her lips had clung to his. Up 
to this she had been so reticent of her kisses. 
her words of love, her caresses, that it would 
have seemed like coldness if he had not known 
her better. He had always felt that she was 


holding herself back because she thought that 
there was something not to be reconciled 
between passion and mortal sickness. Now, 
after she had yielded for once, there had been 
a note of renunciation in her voice, a sad 
good-bye in her eyes. It troubled him through 
the roar and rattle of the train, the thudding 
of the screw, the swishing of waters, on that 
nightmare journey. 

Some weeks elapsed before he returned. 
He found his table littered with letters, which 
he turned over hastily. There was time fora 
bath and a hasty toilet before he went to 
Emilia. He wanted to pour out to her the 
sadness of the time he had been enduring. 
She would understand as no one else could, 
and comfort him. 

A fine monogram on one of the letters caught 
his eye, and he tore it open. He had had 
such letters in old days before he had the 
daring to lift his eyes to Lady Nesta. Of 
late they had ceased. It was a card for a 
reception at the house of Lady Nesta’s mother, 
inscribed in the Countess’s own flowing hand. 

And here was something that from mere 
force of habit made his pulses leap. The 
young, firm, upright handwriting was Lady 
Nesta’s own. 

The letter purported to be a letter of sym- 
pathy ; but, between the lines, he read that 
now he might come and be welcome to Lady 
Nesta’s family as well as to herself. So far 
as a modest and well-bred young lady might, 
she let her feeling for him appear in every 
line of the letter. How transported he would 
have been a little while ago! Now, he kissed 
the letter with a shy tenderness, and then 
thrust it in the heart of the fire. To his 
amazement he felt no pangs of renunciation. 
He only felt touched, and grateful, and sorry. 
She would console herself presently, very 
soon, he made no doubt. She was only a 
beautiful child, not a woman to suffer with 
a woman’s pangs. He would be tender and 
grateful to her for ever. But now, Emilia 
awaited him. 

When he found her in the room which had 
come to be the home of his heart he would 
have embraced her, but she held him away 
and her face frightened him. All the glow 
and sweetness had gone from it. It was now, 
indeed, the face of a woman with a mortal 
illness. He sat down beside her, suddenly 
sobered out of his joy. 

“What has happened to you?” he cried 
with passionate compassion. ‘‘ What have you 
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been doing to yourself while I have been 
away from you? Why are you cold to me, 
my ‘beloved ?” 

“You must never call me that again,” she 
said in a whisper. ‘‘I have been waiting to 
tell you that you are free. Hush—you must 
listen to me. Dr. Hunter deceived us both. 


Happily, I found out before it was too 
late. He told me that I had not long to 
live. I have seen Sir Theodore Brent. He 
says——”” 


“That there is no hope ?” 

“He says that there is no reason why I 
should not live to be eighty. My dear, listen 
to me. I only consented to marry you in 
order to smooth the way to your happiness. 
I thought it would be only for a little while, 
and that afterwards you would be free to 
marry Lady Nesta and make your career. I 
could have left everything I was possessed 
of to my husband. Now, my money will no 
longer be necessary to you. I am so grateful 
that I did not hang the millstone of myself 
about your life for ever. You are free to go 
to her. I have seen her. She is beautiful. I 
have always known that you loved her. I 
have always been willing that you should go 
to her when I was dead.” 

“Oh, hush—hush!”’ he said. “ She is only 
a child. I never loved her. It was a foolish 
fancy. I never knew what love was till you 
taught me. Now, it is new heaven, new 
earth, to know that I am to keep you. Even 
when I thought that I should only have you 
for a little while it was more happiness than 
I had any right to, more than should fall to the 
lot of any mortal man. And did you think, 
having once possessed you, that I could give 
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you up, that any other woman could ever 
satisfy me?” 

She yielded to his passion with incredulity 
at first; then with eyes of delight. 

“That poor child!” she said afterwards, 
when they had time to think of anyone but 
themselves. ‘‘ To think that you should have 
preferred me before her!” 

“She has the world to choose from,” he 
said, and had a thought in his own mind 
that Geoffrey Hunter was more to be pitied. 
The meaning of it had suddenly flashed upon 
him. Geoffrey had always been a strange 
fellow—something of a riddle to his closest 
friends. Of course, he had lied to bring them 
together. 

He never betrayed his knowledge. When 
their lingering honeymoon was over, and they 
were once more at home, with the world before 
him as he felt in the full flush of his happiness, 
and Emilia a strong woman, more beautiful 
than ever, Dr. Hunter was among the first 
to welcome them home. 

“IT proved myself only a poor physician,” 
he said, bending his head with humility as 
he took Emilia’s hand. ‘‘ Yet never, Mrs. 
Clifford, was a doctor so glad to know that his 
opinion was all wrong.” 

“If your opinion had been right,” said 
Emilia, ‘““I might never have got well, after 
all,” and then laughed at her blunder, her 
face dimpling delightfully like a child’s. 

But Roger Clifford, who has justified all 
his friends ever hoped of him, swears by 
Dr. Hunter, and only smiles mysteriously 
when Emilia reminds him that once the dis- 
tinguished physician’s diagnosis was hope- 


lessly wrong. 
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GOD'S WONDERFUL 





WORLD. 


THE FORMATION OF DEW. 


By Dr. J. G. McPherson, F.R.S.E., late Mathematical Examiner and Extension 
Lecturer on Meteorology in the University of St. Andrews. 


CILOLD science has told us to take 

“| farewell of the expression “‘ dew- 
drop.”’ Poetry has been roughly 
handled, and bright associations 
have been harshly dampened in 
the familiar phenomenon of 
dew. Ever since men could observe, they 
were charmed to see in the early morning 
the diamond globules sparkling in the 
sun. And Ballantine’s beautiful song of 
providential care tells us that “Ilka 
blade o’ grass keps its ain drap o’ dew.” 
Gynette’s fair hair was “all over glanced 
with dewdrop,” and the brilliant drops were 
said to outvie Golconda’s gems. But most 
sweetly entrancing of all the similes is that 
of Tennyson in “ The Princess ”’: 





“ Nor stranger seem’d that hearts, 
So gentle, so employ’d, should close in love, 
Than when two dewdrops on the petal shake 
To the same sweet air, and tremble deeper down, 
And slip at once all-fragrant into one.” 


Sweet though these poetic expressions are, 
we must now bid" ‘good-bye ”’ to the appella- 
tion “ dewdrop.” We still have the phe- 
nomenon; nature is always careful to con- 
serve the efiects, whatever be the name. 
But that name is now only tolerated by 
poetic licence. For what was popularly and 
poetically called dew is not dew at all. There 


is dew: but what we used to call the dew- 
drop is something else than dew. What is 
it ? 


On what we have been accustomed to 
call a ‘“‘dewy” night, after the brilliant 
summer sun has set, and the stars begin to 
peep out of the almost cloudless sky, let us 
take a look at our vegetable garden. On the 
cabbage and broccoli are found glistening 
drops ; but there is nothing on the peas. 


What “ Dew” Is. 

A closer examination shows us that the 
moisture on the plants is collected in little 
drops placed at short distances apart along 
the edges of the leaves all round. If a 
lighted lantern is placed below one of the 
blades of the broccoli, it will be seen that the 
diamond drops that fringe the edge of the 
blade are all placed at the points where the 
nearly colourless veins of the blade come to 
the outer edge. The drops are not dew at 





all, but the exudation of the healthy plant, 
which has been conveyed down these veing 
by strong root pressure. These large drops 
—once called dewdrops—are merely the 
watery juices exuded by the healthy plants, 

When I was Extension Lecturer on 
Meteorology in the University of St, 
Andrews, I was privileged with the _per- 
sonal acquaintance of Dr. John Aitken, 
F.R.S., the most distinguished amateur 
meteorologist of our day; and we fre- 
quently compared notes of our observa- 
tions on this and other phenomena. One of 
the simplest experiments suggested by Dr. 
Aitken is to lift a single grass plant, with a 
clod of moist earth attached to it, and place 
it on a plate with an inverted tumbler over 
it. In about an hour drops will begin to 
exude ; and the tip of nearly every blade 
will be found to be studded with a brilliant 
drop. 


Producing “ Dew” on Broccoli. 


Next take a single stem of broccoli which 
is growing in a pot, and prepare a tin-plate 
so as to have the stem passing through a hole 
in the centre. Place a glass receiver over 
the plant with its edges resting on the plate. 
In less than an hour the broccoli leaves 
become studded with drops, and _ present 
exactly the appearance which they had in 
the garden at night. 

To make the experiment more telling, 
remove a branch of broccoli and connect it 
by means of an indiarubber tube with a 
head of water of about forty inches. Place 
a glass receiver over it, and in an hour the 
leaves will be quite wet with excreted fluid. 
Now colour the water (admitted by the tube) 
with aniline blue, and soon the colouring 
appears in the drops. The whole leaf will 
soon become coloured a deep-blue green, 
like that seen when vegetation is very rank. 
This shows that the injected liquid has 
penetrated through the whole leaf. 

Again, the surfaces of the leaves of these 
plants never seem to be wetted by the 
water. The glistening raindrop on the grass 
shows that the blades of that plant are not 
wetted by water, the glistening being due to 
the reflection from the inside of the drop. 
Examine the broccoli during rain, and you 
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will find the raindrops gliding off the surfaces 
“like water off a duck’s back.” It is be- 
cause of the rejection of water by the leaf- 
surface that the exuded moisture from the 
veins remains as a drop. 

If now we look at dead matter we shall 
find a difference of formation of the moisture 
on a dewy night. The moisture does not 
collect on it in isolated drops, as it does on 
healthy plants, but is spread equally over 
where equally ex- 
posed. True dew 
only appears after 
the surfaces are 
sufficiently cooled 
down; then, be- 
sides the large 
drops, the plants 
get wet all over 
their exposed sur- 
faces in the same 


manner as dead 
matter. The 
“falsely called 
dewdrops” ap- 
pear first, and 
then the true dew. 

One can detect 
the difference be- 
tween true and 
fase dew at a 
glance. The 
moisture exuded 
by the grass is 
always found at a 
point situated 


near the tip of the 
blade, forming a 
drop of some size ; 
but the true dew 
collects y all 
over the blade. 
The false dew 

forms a large glistening diamond drop, as 
when ‘‘ Deep tulips are dashed with fiery 


evenl 





dew’’; whereas the true dew coats the blade 
with a fine pearly lustre 
“Like that which kept the heart of Eden green 
Before the useful trouble of the rain.” 


Adhering to the popular fallacy, the writer 
of the Book of Job gravely asked the im- 
portant question, ‘““ Who hath begotten the 
drops of dew ?”’ We repeat the question in 
another form: ‘‘ Whence comes the real dew ? 
Does it fall from the heavens above, or does 
it rise from the earth beneath ?” 


It Does Not “ Fall.” 
The ordinary observer considers that dew 
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falls from the atmosphere. But he is wrong. 
For many a day scientific men were of the 
same opinion; but Nardius first defined it 
as an exhalation from the earth. Of course 
it was well known that dew was formed by 
the precipitation of the vapour of the air 
upon a colder body. You can see that any 
day for yourselves by bringing a glass of 
very cold water into a warm room; the 
outer surface of the glass is dimmed at once 
by the moisture 
from the air. 
Until recently the 
greatest authority 
on dew was Dr. 
Wells, who came 
to the conclusion 
that dew was con- 
densed out of the 


air. 

But Dr. Aitken 
lately made the 
discovery of the 


true theory of the 
formation of dew, 
as mostly rising 
from the ground. 
A flash of genius 
had inspired the 
poet Shelley to 
predict the  sci- 
entific discovery, 
when he wrote : 


“Ye all triumphant har- 
monies, arise, 


As dew itrom earth 
under the twilight 
stars!" 


This theory of the 
rising of the dew 
from the earth is 
now accepted by 
all scientific men 
on the Continent as well as in Great Britain. 

What first caused Dr. Aitken to doubt 
Dr. Wells’ theory, so universally accepted, 
that dew is formed of vapour existing at 
the time in the air, and to suppose that 
dew is mostly formed of vapour rising from 
the ground, was the result of some observa- 
tions made in summer on the temperature 
of the soil at a small depth under the surface 
and of the air over it after sunset and at 
night. He was struck with the unvarying 
fact that the ground a little below the surface 
was warmer than the air over it. So long, 
then, as the suriace of the ground is above 
the dew point, vapour must rise from the 
ground ; this moist air will mingle with the 
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air which it enters, and its moisture will be 
condensed and form dew, whenever it comes 
in contact with a surface cooled below the 
dew point. 


An Open-air Experiment. 


If you place a thin shallow metal tray 
(painted black) over the ground after sunset, 
you will find on dewy nights that the inside 
of the tray is dewed and the grass inside is 
wetter than that outside. If wool is used in 
the experiment, we are reminded of one of 
the forms of the dewing of Gideon’s fleece 
for an experiment of a very different kind, 
and for a very different object; the fleece 
was bedewed when all outside was dry. 

You therefore naturally and rightly come 
to the conclusion that far more vapour rises 
out of the ground during the night than 
condenses as dew on the grass, and that this 
vapour from the ground is trapped by the 
tray. Much of the rising vapour is generally 
carried away by the passing wind, however 
gentle ; hence we have it condensed as dew 
on the roofs of houses, and other places, 
where you would think that it had fallen 
from above. 

If you place the tray on bare ground, the 
effect is the same on a dewy night ; you will 
find that the inside of the tray is quite wet. 
On a dewy night you will observe that the 
under part of the gravel of the road is drip- 
ping wet, while the top is dry. I remember, 
when walking about, many years ago, in the 
vicinity of Hexham, with an acute observer 
trained to farming, that, on my remarking 
that the farmers might to their profit remove 
the extraordinary quantity of small stones 
in the fields, in the way of giving more room 
for the growth of the grain, he shrewdly 
observed: ‘‘ These stones collect moisture 
from the ground; the soil is thin, with a 
gravelly subsoil; and unless you allowed 
that moisture to be collected there would 
be a very deficient crop. You see, then, 
that the stones must not be taken away.” 


Weighing the Vapour. 


You will find, too, that around pieces of 
iron and old implements in the field there 
is a very marked increase of grass, owing 
to the deposit of moisture near these ar- 
ticles—moisture which has been condensed 
by the cold metal from the vapour charged 
air which has risen from the ground on dewy 
nights. 

But Dr. Aitken has removed all doubt 
upon this important matter by most success- 
ful experiments with a very fine balance, 
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which weighed to a quarter of a grain. He 
cut from the lawn a piece of turf six inches 
square and a quarter of an inch thick, 
This he placed in a shallow pan, and the 
weight of both turf and pan was carefully 
noted with his sensitive balance. The pan 
and turf were then placed at sunset in the 
open cut in the lawn. They were removed 
five hours afterwards and weighed, and it 
was seen that the turf had lost about one 
hundredth part of its weight. The vapour 
which rose from the ground during the forma- 
tion of the dew accounted for the difference 
in weight. This weighing test also succeeded 
on bare ground. 

The most accurate observations ever | 
personally made on the formation of dew 
from the rising vapour exuding from the 
ground was in June, 1892. I mention this 
particularly from my notebook, because then 
was the most favourable testing time that 
has ever occurred during meteorological obser- 
vations. June gth was the warmest June 
day (with one exception) for twenty years. 
Here in Strathmore the thermometer reached 
83° in the shade. Next day was the coldest 
June day (with one exception) for twenty 
years. Here the thermometer was as low 
as 51° in the shade. But during the night 
my thermometer on the grass registered 32° 
—the freezing point. On the evening of the 
sultry day I left my reading tent about 
Io p.m., and examined the ground and 
grass. The soil was black and damp, and 
the grass was filmy moist. The leaves of 
the trees were crackingly dry, and all above 
was void of moisture. The air became 
gradually chilly, and as gradually the moisture 
rose in height on theshrubs and lower branches 
of small trees. The moon shone brighter 
through what was once a haze, and the stars 
showed their bright, clear, chilly eyes. 
The soil was now quite wet, the low grass 
was dripping with moisture, and the longer 
grass was becoming dewed. This gave the 
best natural evidence of the rising of the 
dew that I ever witnessed. But everything 
was exceedingly favourable for this observa- 
tion—the cold air incumbent on the rising 
warm, moist vapour from the soil fixing the 
dew point, when the projecting blades seized 
the moisture greedily and formed dew. 
Had the temperature been a little below 
the freezing point, hoar-frost or frozen dew 
would have been beautifully formed. 


An Experiment with Hoar-frost, 


One of the most interesting experiments, 
without apparatus, which you can make 1 
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in connection with the formation of hoar- 
frost, when there is no snow on the ground, 
in very cold weather. If it has been a 
bright, clear, sunny day in January, the 
effect can be better observed. Look over 
the garden, grass, and waiks in the morning 
after the intense cold of the night; big 
plane-tree leaves may be found scattered 
over the place. You see little or no hoar- 
frost on the upper surface of the leaves. 
But turn up the surface next the earth, or 
the road, or the grass, and what will you see ? 
You have only to handle the leaf in this way 
to be brightly astonished. A thick white 
coating of hoar-frost as thick as a layer of 
snow is on the under surface. Leaf after leaf 
will present the same appearance. If a 
number of leaves have been overlapping 
each other, there will be no coating of hoar- 
frost upon the top leaves, but when you reach 
the lowest layer, next the bare ground, you 
will find the hoar-frost on the under surface 
of the leaves. Now that is positive proof 
that the hoar-frost, or frozen dew, has not 
fallen from the air, but has risen from the 
earth. 


Some Personal Investigations. 


On the heaps of cut metal stone at the 
side of the road you will find hoar-frost on 
the under surface of the stones, but not 
above. Why is this? The sun’s heat on 
the previous day warmed the earth. This 
heat the earth retained till evening. As 
the air chilled, the water-vapour from the 
warmer earth rose from its surface and was 
arrested by the cold surface of the stones. 
So cold was that surface that it froze the 
water-vapour when arising from the earth 
in dew form and formed hoar-frost in very 
large quantities. 

I have very exceptional opportunities 
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for these observations here, for my manse lies 
—unfortunately for my health—in a hollow 
beside the oak-copsed Isla, and in winter it is 
late in the forenoon before the sun’s rays 
come over the ‘‘brae” in front. The hoar- 
frost (popularly called rime) may lie for days 
on that backlying brae. I am particularly 
struck with the appearance of the dead leaves 
strewn here and there during the winter 
when I am obliged to be here. When the 
temperature is very low during the night 
(during two winters as low as 4° below zero), 
and there is no snow on the ground, I study 
the leaves and stones in the morning. There 
is very little hoar-frost on the upper surface 
of these, unless the cold has been very in- 
tense ; but wherever I turn them up on the 
road, or the grass, or the black earth, the 
under surface is very thickly covered with 
hoar-frost, just packed like snow. This 
shows that the warmer air rising from the 
earth has its water-vapour suddenly col- 
lected as dew and then frozen by the 
intense cold. 

This formation of hoar-frost is, therefore, 
a convincing proof that dew is formed from 
the vapour which rises from the warmer 
earth and not from the air above. Dew 
rises and rarely falls. 

All admire the beautiful song, “ Annie 
Laurie,” which begins with— 

“ Maxwelton’s braes are bonnie 
Where early fa’s the dew.” 


But then the dew does not fall. At the 
same time we speak about the sun rising and 
setting, whereas it is stationary as the centre 
of the solar system. Yet the expressions are 
ever dear, and will be used, in spite of science, 
as long as the English language is spoken. 
The song will be sung as sweetly as ever, 
for the spirit of true poetry defies the cold 
letter of science. 
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Counsel for the Young: Extracts from trasts of wealth and poverty in London, 
the Letters of Mandell Creizhton, D.D., It cost you half a crown to be helped on with 
sometime Bishop of London. (Long- your coat in a West End hotel, yet poor 
mans. 2s. 6d. net.) wretches were starving outside. Mr. Abbott’s 

observations are the “harvest of a quiet 

eye,” and they are interesting and enter- 
taining reading. ' 
This is what he says about the wealth of 

London : 








The late Bishop of London was a lover of 
young people. ‘‘ Wherever he went,” says 
his widow, in the interesting introduction to 
this book which she has edited, “ children 
loved him, from the little ones who sat on 
his knee as he visited in the Embleton “Tf the huge fortunes of an immensely 
cottages, or ran to meet him on his walks wealthy class, and the luxuries and civilisation 
and thrust a hot hand in his. to the little Which their possession commands, are lacking 
girl in a big house in Leicestershire, who, in our new communities, there is also lacking 
when he asked her whether she would not ‘he awful and debasing poverty that contrasts 
: ; ‘ so strongly with the richness of England. 
give him some of her thick hair to cover his If we have no class that may go through life 
bald head, without a moment’s hesitation absolutely idle, should it choose to do so, we 
pulled out a handfu! and handed it to him.” have none that must, of its very destiny, be 
The “ most brilliant intellect in Europe”’ content with a precarious hanging on to exist- 
understood the heart of a child. and in these ence, and no more, during the days of its earthly 
letters we have many an example of Dr. Pilgrimage. If some of us cannot own seven 


Creighton’s insight into the troubles and motor-cars, most of us can at least afford a 
needs of young people wheelbarrow for the transport of the burdens 
. > ! . 


fo © ee a we have to bear. What there is is more evenly 

lew SENTENCES ONS culls at random from distributed than it is here. What there isn’t 
a deeply interesting book : is only realisable when one comes here. And 
so, first of all, one turns to the wealth which 
is not ours—the amazing, dazzling wealth of 
London and of England.” 


‘“‘T always think that the first time one feels 
pain and helplessness teaches one a great deal 
about oneself. It is just yourself that you need 


to learn about. Try and find it out.” e ra 
“‘ Self-satisfaction is the death of the mind, - . _ 
as truly as it is the death of the soul.” The Second Epistle to Timothy. By the 
“We are often so gloomy about nothing Bishop of Durham. (Religious Tract 
that we need to be reminded of the virtue of Society. 2s.) 
cheerfulness. It is a very great virtue, and ; 
is one of the ways in which we can help others.” Dr. Handley Moule has sought to deal with 
this epistle, “not for literary criticism or 
% % % inquiry, but in quest of Divine passages for 


heart and life.” There is a quiet spirit 
An Outlander in England. By J. H. brooding over all the Bishop’s writing, and 


Abbott. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) in these studies of the Second Epistle to 

“ Cornstalker ”’ appears in this volume as Timothy we have the expositor merged in 

“a chiel amang ye, takiri’ notes.” Our the sympathiser. It is a very helpful little 
Australian cousin was amazed at the con- volume, sure of appreciation. 
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The Epistle to the Philippians. By the 
Rev. F. B. Meyer. (Religious Tract 
Society. 2s.) 

In the same series of Biblical commen- 
tares Mr. Meyer deals with the Epistle to 
-he Philippians in his customary suggestive 
and graceful style. You never have to read 
many lines without meeting with a happy 
touch of original comment illuminated with 
some observant illustration. Mr. Meyer has 
a world-wide circle of readers who will enjoy 
this book. 


2% % % 
Religion in Common Life. By John 
Caird. (H. R. Allenson. 6d.) 


Fifty years after Dr. John Caird preached 
in Crathie Church the sermon which has 
become famous under the title of ‘‘ Religion 
in Common Life,” it has been reprinted in 
dainty form. Queen Victoria had the dis- 
cernment to appreciate the sermon imme- 
diately, and commanded its publication. 
She did not like long sermons as a rule, but 
this sermon must have taken over an hour 
in delivery. The Queen and the Prince 
Consort spoke of it for many a day, and 
there is an allusion to it in Her Majesty’s 
diary. The idea of ‘‘ the compatibility of 
religion with the business of common life ” 
was less insisted upon by preachers half a 
century ago—hence the importance attained 
by Dr. Caird’s utterance. The sermon is a 
fine concise statement which is well worth 
reading. Here are some extracts : 

“Like an idler in a crowded thoroughfare, 
religion is jostled aside in the daily throng of 
life, as if it had no business there.” 

“The weight of a clock seems a heavy drag 
on the delicate movements of its machinery, 
but, so far from arresting or impeding these 
movements, it is indispensable to their steadi- 
ness, balance, accuracy. There must be some 
analogous action of what seems the clog and 
drag-weight and worldly work on the finer 
movements of man’s spiritual being.” 

“The chemist’s or geologist’s soiled hands 
are no sign of base work; the coarsest opera- 
fons ot the laboratory, the breaking of stones 
with a hammer, cease to be mechanical when 
inteHectual thought and principle govern the 
mind and guide the hands. And religious 
principle is the noblest of all. Bring it to bear 
on common actions and coarse cares, and 
infinitely nobler even than the philosophic or 
Scientific becomes the Christian life.” 

‘The honour, fame, respect, obsequious 
homage that attend worldly greatness up to 
the grave’s brink will not follow it one step 
beyond.” 
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The Eternal Religion. By J. Brierley. 
(James Clarke. 3s. 6d.) 


. B.” is “guide, philosopher, and 
friend” to many thousands who have 
never seen the Rev. Jonathan Brierley, B.A. 
With a power of continuance which is in 
itself a proof of high ability, he has written 
almost every week in the year an article in 
the Christian World, charged with suggestion 
and inspired by wide study of life and liter- 
ature. In five previous volumes a selection 
of these weekly articles has appeared and 
earned much appreciation. You need not 
agree with all Mr. Brierley says in order to 
enjoy his books—he stimulates thought on 
high themes, and that is an achievement. 
In this new volume there are chapters on 
such topics as ‘Ethics of the Intellect,” 
“Wealth and Life,” ‘“ Religion and Art,” 
“Idle Piety,” ‘‘ A Layman’s Religion,” and 
every page is interesting. I cull some 
isolated sentences : 


oo 


““ We have a score of contemporary reporters 
of the death of Darnley, but the collation of 
their reports makes the mystery of it blacker 
than ever. . « It is indeed the secret 
history, the history behind the history, for 
which the inquirer after reality is always in 
search.” 

“The finest piece of artistry in the world 
is the spectacle of faith working upon a person- 
ality and producing its results. These phe- 
nomena of the moral sensibilities, of prayer, 
love, sacrifice, of mighty hopes, of sustained 
enthusiasms, all energising in a human interior, 
are, we say, the greatest sight the world has to 
show.” 

“Would it not be true to say that a quiet 
resolve on our own separate part, to amend a 
certain habit, to start a new line of work, to 
get up, may be, an hour earlier in the morning, 
would be more efficacious upon our life and 
service than attendance at fifty religious con- 
ventions ? ”’ 

% % & 
The Day-book of Claudius Clear. 
der and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) 


One of the most active thinkers in the 
literary world of to-day is Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll, whose energies are as varied as they 
are extraordinary. In the pages of the 
British Weekly “ Claudius Clear” has de- 
lighted multitudes of readers by his views 
on life and men. In this volume he gives 
us a further selection from the many 
columns he has penned recently. It is full 
of excellent reading. 


(Hod- 
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The Upward Calling. By T. H. Dar- 
low. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 


It will be surprising if this volume, con- 
taining one hundred of the most pithy and 
effective addresses to young people which 
we have ever read, does not attain a large 
circle of appreciators. Mr. Darlow has a 
charming style, founded on many years of 
close study of the “ best writers.” He has, 
further, a power of putting an astonishing 
amount of bright, original matter into the 
compass of four pages. Add to this, what 
is never lacking in anything by Mr. Darlow 
—an eclectic choice of poetry which reveals 
rare gems of verse exactly appropriate to 
the theme, and a delightful volume is the 
result. 

It would be easy to give a hundred quota- 
tions from these hundred addresses, but 
three must suffice : 


“‘ It was said of Sir Walter Scott’s demeanour 
towards his keepers and labourers at Abbots- 
ford: ‘Sir Walter speaks to every man as if 
they were blood relations.’ If Christian teachers 
had grace to speak like that, we might find 
fewer deaf children sitting in the market-place.” 

‘‘The essential vice of covetousness can 
rankle in those whom we call poor. A million- 
aire may be generous and simple-hearted. 
A dock labourer may be niggardly and mean. 
Few preserve the glad detachment of those 
* whose hearts and treasures are otherwhere.’” 

“The chiefs in Uganda need not be a bit 
better Christians because they have now 
learnt to use type-writers; and the electric 
trams which run down the streets of Seoul 
cannot carry a single Korean into the kingdom 
of heaven. Righteousness and peace and 
joy are blessings which God hides from the 
wise and prudent, and reveals oftentimes to 
those who are babes in science and civilisation 
—for so it seems good in His sight.” 


& & % 


Alexander Mackennal, B.A., D.D.: Life 
and Letters. By the Rev. Dugald 
Macfadyen. (James Clarke. 6s.) 


Dr. Mackennal was a real force among 
Free Churchmen, and his biography was 
well worth writing. Mr. Macfadyen has 
accomplished this task with good taste and 
satisfactory results. One discovers a little 
more of the scholar than one imagined 
existed in the leader and organiser. The 
letters from Dr. Mackennal to a perplexed 
soul are a distinct contribution to a rare 
kind of literature, and will probably lead 
many out of the twilight into the sunshine. 
His wise words on spiritual problems are all 


the more welcome because they are in the 
informal style of one friend writing to 
another. 

On the first anniversary of his wife’s death, 
and less than six months before his own 
departure, Dr. Mackennal wrote these touch- 
ing lines : 

«One less—and all the world is changed, 

I miss a voice, a face, a hand, 

Bewildered and forlorn I stand, 

With loving friends about me ranged. 
One presence less. 


«“One less—how calmly sleep the dead |! 
A burdening care my heart oppressed, 
It died with her; I find no rest, 

For all the joy of life is fled. 
One burden less. 


«One less—one slowly moving year, 
And sweetly comes the fateful day. 
Low in the east the morning’s ray, 
The light eternal, draws more near. 

One twelvemonth less.” 


% & &% 


John Wilhelm Rowntree: Essays and 
Addresses. Edited by Joshua Rown- 
tree. (Headley Bros. 6s.) 

A very rare spirit passed away early in 1905 
in John Wilhelm Rowntree, and this memoir 
of him, with some of his notable articles 
and addresses, will be very welcome, especi- 
ally to members of the Society of Friends. 
He voiced the new, alert note of modern 
Quakerism, the spirit which has spread a 
network of adult schools for men all over 
England, and is active in philanthropy of the 
most truly catholic type. All too soon, as 
his friends felt, John Wilhelm Rowntree was 
called hence; but ‘‘ why should we wear 
mourning for the guests of God ?” as Ruskin 
asked. Better to imitate their high qualities 
and noble endeavours. 

Here is one of the keys to John Wilhelm 
Rowntree’s ideals. Early in his career he 
said : 

“Tf, as a society, we could present the 
Christ-ideal both as it affects the individual 
and the community—show him as the heart 
of all that is true in art and literature—as the 
force which makes for social progress, the 
development of the highest and best in men 
and nations, focussing in him all the various 
efforts and graspings after light, we would, I 
think, soon speak so that men would listen. 
The work wanted now is much the same as 
that of George Fox—it is to dig deeper than 
the modern pessimist, and show him the 
living rock he has never yet struck, which is 
the ground of our optimism and faith.” 
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A DARK SIDE AND A BRIGHT. 


“Consider that upwards of twenty thousand 
British merchants’ crews never unite in Divine 
worship from year to year, from boyhood to the 
grave.” 


/ HIS appalling statement is made in 
the annual report of the Missions to 
Seamen. It shows in one sentence, 
trumpet-tongued, what a vast field 
of labour lies to the hands of the society. 
Twenty thousand crews at sea never gathered 
together for the worship of Almighty God, 
from boyhood to the grave! If there is any 
time above all others when the message of 
Christ’s love should be brought home to men, 
surely it is when they go forth upon the waters 
to face peril and death. Yet twenty thousand 
crews never unite in bending the knee in prayer, 
even when death is nearest! Could there be 
amore thrilling call than this to the hearts and 
sympathies of God’s people, or any more start- 
ling justification for the existence of missionary 
societies for the sailor ? 

In the light of this deplorable fact one 
realises more forcibly than ever, as one turns 
over the records of the Missions, how bravely 
and nobly these devoted men and women are 
attacking their Herculean task. One of their 
chief aims is to go to the very heart of the evil 
of godlessness at sea by awakening the con- 
sciences of captains, and inducing them to give 
their word that Sunday worship shall be regu- 
larly conducted on board their ships while they 
are afloat. Those captains who promise to 
observe this rule they enlist as ‘ volunteer 
helpers,”’ and the society, with admirable fore- 
thought and thoroughness, assist them by 
placing on board boxes containing complete 
Sets of books for Divine service. 

This is only one of the society’s manifold 





activities for the moral and material welfare of 
Jack, but for this alone they are more than 
worthy of the support of all Christian people. 
Amidst all their varied labours this one great 
aim is never forgotten. ‘‘ Captain, do you have 
Sunday worship aboard ? Will you help your 
crew and us by doing so? Shall we place a 
service box at your disposal?” And so, 
gradually, the captains are being won over, 
and a great work for Christ is done. 

As most of our readers are aware, we are 
pleading for a special object in this page. We 
are anxious to help forward this Christlike 
enterprise by placing at the disposal of the 
society in Queenstown Harbour a much- 
needed steam-launch, in place of an old and 
unseaworthy schooner. 

The Editor will gratefully receive the small- 
est contributions towards this object, and will 
also be glad to issue collecting cards. 


An eighteenth list of contributions, com- 
prising amounts received after October 24th, 
1905, up to and including November 22nd, 


1905 :— 


ApULTs’ SECTION. Zs 4 

Amounts already acknowledged oe - 83 9 0 
“A Friend ”’ ee oe oe oe « 10 00 
A. Port (New London, Conn.) .. Be ied i 
B. R. (Helston)... oe “~ oe o. 026 
“A Friend ” (Chichester) .. oe ve o 2 6 
Anonymous .. oe “ ee oe 05 0 
K. C. (Galway) on oe ee ee o 2 6 
T. A. O'Donoghue (Bath) ee ee roo 
F, E. B. (Clifton) .. - = - - 020 
Y. (York) .. ee oe oe oe oe 05 0 
E. G, - - oe - oe am oso 
Total ee sin oe oe . £366 14 1 

CHILDREN’S SECTION. 

Amounts already acknowledged... 179 4 0 
Mrs, W. West Thornton ., ee ee 25 00 
Total oe oe oe £204 4 0 






































If Christ were bere Co=nigbt. 





F Christ were here to-night, and saw me tived 
And half afraid another step to take, — 

I think He'd know the thing my heart desired, 

And ease that heart of all its throbbing ache. 


If Christ were here in this dull room of mine 
That gathers up so many shadows dim, 

I am quite sure tts narrow space would shine, 
And kindle into glory, around Him. 


If Christ were here, I might not pray so long, 
My prayer would have such little way to go; 
’Twould break into a burst of happy song, 
So would my joy and gladness overflow. 


If Christ weve here to-night, I’d touch the hem 
Of His fair, seamless robe, and stand complete 

In wholeness and whiteness ; I, who stem 
Such waves of pain, to kneel at His dear feet. 


If Christ were here to-night, I'd tell Him all 
The load I carry for the ones I love, 

The blinded ones, who grope and faint and fall, 
Following false guides, nor seeking Christ above. 


If Christ weve here! Ah, faithless soul and weak, 
Is not the Master ever close to thee ? 


Deaf is thine ear, that canst not hear Him speak ; 


Dim is thine eye, His face that cannot see. 


Thy Christ is here, and never far away— 
He entered with thee when thou camest in ; 
His strength was thine through all the busy day, 
He knew thy need, He kept thee pure from sin. 


Thy blessed Christ is in thy little room— 
Nay, more, the Christ Himself is in thy heart ; 

Fear not, the dawn will scatter darkest gloom, 
And Heaven will be of thy vich life a part. 


Marcarer E. Sancsrer. 








ae practise the presence of Christ—that 
was an old saint’s remedy for the dis- 
turbing cares and trials of life. It requires 
practice and continual realisation in order to be 


effectual. ‘‘ Thy blessed Christ is in thy little 
room—Nay, more, the Christ Himself is in thy 
heart.” Ah, if we could but realise this as a 
daily experience! An over-anxious mother 
who had parted reluctantly with her only son 
took a house which overlooked the school- 
room and the playground where the lad worked 
and played. ‘‘ Remember,” she said, “ my 
eye will always be upon you.” The Father's 
eye is ever on His children at their work and 
play. Saddest of all confessions was that of 
an eminent scientist whose faith had wavered. 
“I have lost the Great Companion,” he said. 
“Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end,” 
is a promise worthy of daily remembrance. 


. % hg 


VARIETY of workers is needed. As 
Canon Newbolt pointed out with regard 
to the cartoons in St. Paul’s Cathedral, ‘ First 
came the artist, then the ordinary workman to 
prepare the surface of the stone; then the 
ingenious constructor and scaffolding, then 
skilled mechanics and labourers to wait on 
them. A series of artists would have been a 
mistake. Labourers, again, could not have 
initiated the design or carried it through.” 
Each of us is necessary to the completion of 
God’s designed plan of life. 
he % + 
HANK God every morning, said Charles 
Kingsley, that you have something to 
do that day which must be done whether you 
like it or not. Being forced to work and to 
do your best will breed in you a hundred 
virtues which the idle never know. 
% % % 
VERYONE of us has at least one talent. 
Schumann, the composer, once wrote: 
“From a pound of iron that costs little a 
thousand watchsprings can be made whose 
value becomes prodigious. The pound you 
have received from the Lord, use it faithfully.” 
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SEED THOUGHTS FOR THE QuieET Hour. 


ISCIPLINE increases our usefulness. 
Think of the power of sinless pain. 
Nearly all that is good in this world is wrought 
by pain. The more free from sin that pain is, 
the more potent it becomes. 
. % % 

OMETIMES we need the area of our 
S labour to be limited in order that our 
work may be more effectual. Vines which are 
trained and trimmed produce at last more fruit. 
Concentration will increase our power. Elec- 
tricity has to be chained and channelled if it 
is to do great tasks. 


abe 


+ + + 
HE grace of continuance is rare. How 
many begin to work, and the heat 


overcomes them or the sound of the passing 
music of the world attracts them from the 
harvest-field! Dr. Grenfell, of the Mission to 
Deep-Sea Fishermen, met D. L. Moody and 
told him he owed his conversion to services 
conducted by him fourteen years previously. 


Moody’s immediate question was ‘“ What 
have you been doing since ?” 
% % % 
HRISTIANITY despatches every talent 
to its right employment. A dull man, 


a commonplace woman, will become bright 
and capable in the service of Christ. That is 
a fact which everyone may test and verify. 
“The grand first thing or chief concern for 
us,’ said Horace Bushnell, ‘‘is to be simply 
Christed all through, filled in every faculty 
and member with His Christly manifestation, 
in that manner to be so interwoven with Him 
as to cross fibre, and feel throughout the 
quickening contact of His personality. Then 
everything in us—no matter what—will be 
made the most of, because the corresponding 
Christly talent will be playing divinely with 
it, and charging it with power from Himself.” 
That experience enables a man to echo St. 
Paul: “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me.” 


abe 
Ad 
abe 
as 
aha 
aS 


N a letter to Dr. Francis E. Clark, founder 
of the Christian Endeavour Society, 
who has been laid aside by illness, Dr. J. R. 
Miller said: ‘‘I must not preach to you, but 
I have found a great deal of comfort more than 
once in my own experience in a little word of 
the Shepherd Psalm—the sentence ‘ He maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures.’ I like to 
emphasise ‘maketh,’ for we are not always 
willing ourselves to stop for rest, and gentle 
compulsion is needed. Then it is pleasant to 
know that it is not on the dusty street, nor 
on the dreary, parched hillside, that we are 
made to lie down, but in the green pastures. 
It is only and always for rest and renewal 
that we are made to stop and lie down. The 
time is not lost.” 
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BY what strange chances the Bible reaches 

new destinations! The first Bible which 
ever came to Japan, so far as can be traced, 
was washed ashore in Nagasaki Bay half a 
century ago. The Jap who found the book 
was puzzled by its contents, especially as it 
was printed in the Dutch language. Some 
while afterwards a traveller told him it was a 
Bible in Dutch, and that a copy of it in the 
Chinese language could be obtained. So the 
finder bought a copy and began to study it 
with his friends. That man is now a Christian 
worker. This incident occurred before the 
first Protestant missionary had begun his 
work in Japan. The Word preceded the 
preacher. 


aha 
we 
Mk 
a 


—— is a portrait of Dante painted on 
the walls of the Bargello at Florence. 
No one living had ever seen it until an artist 
discovered it. He went into the palace where 
tradition said the portrait had been painted. 
In a room used for lumber he began his search. 
Heaps of rubbish were removed from the room 
with patient persistence. Then he turned 
his attention to the walls covered with dirty 
whitewash. Gradually, as he laboured on the 
walls, colours began to reveal themselves. 
At last the artist was rewarded by the noble 
face of Dante gazing forth again after being 
lost to the world. 


% % % 


HAT revelation of Dante was wonderful; 
but Christ’s work in restoring the for- 
gotten likeness of God in the heart of a man 
is even more wonderful. Lost to sight for 
perhaps a lifetime, the image of his Maker 
yet lingers in the heart of man. ‘‘ Chords that 
were broken vibrate once more.’”’ The dust 
of time cannot destroy the picture which the 
Master’s hand painted. 


. % 


BEAUTIFUL answer was given in a 

deaf and dumb school. A gentleman, 
visiting the school, was asked by the superin- 
tendent to test the intelligence of the children 
by a question. He wrote, rather tactlessly, 
“Why is it that you are deaf and dumb, 
while I can hear and speak?” A deaf and 
dumb boy wrote immediately, ‘‘ Even so, 
Father ; for so it seemeth good in Thy sight.” 


% % 


he 


% 


% 


the Alps a wooden cross is erected to 

mark the place where a life has been 
lost on the mountains. In the Tyrol they 
place a cross to indicate the source of a spring 
of water. The Cross of Christ stands not only 
for a Life laid down, but also as the source of 
the River which bringeth life. 
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THE VICAR’S STORIES. 








RECORDS OF LIFE FROM A CLERGYMAN'’S POCKET-BOOK. 
By Clarence Willoughby. 


Ii—A Journalist's 


T was one evening when I had come 
home tired, after a round of visits in 
the East-End parish where I was a 
curate, that I had a strange visitor. 
I was having tea, when the landlady 

announced that a man wanted to see me. 

Mrs. Webster hesitated a moment, and then 

added : 

“He looks very seedy, sir. 
ask ’im indoors.”’ 

“Tl come downstairs and see what he 
wants,’ I replied, and left the table. 

My caller was indeed “seedy.” His coat 
was black, but shabby to the last degree, and 
his boots—I always look at a man’s boots as 
a guide to knowledge of him—were bursting. 
And yet there was an “air” about the man 
which proclaimed him as having once been in 
better circumstances. He did not cringe, but 
spoke out with a certain independence of tone 
which was welcome to me after having so 
many visitors of the professional beggar type, 

“Mr. Willoughby, I believe?” were his 
first words. 

“Yes ; what can I do for you ?”’ I answered, 
thinking at the time that he would need a great 
deal more help than a poor curate could give. 

“Can you spare me ten minutes ? I should 
not detain you longer.” 

I heard Mrs. Webster hovering behind me, 
hoping that I should not allow the stranger to 
soil her clean stairs. But the manner of the 
man made his request difficult to refuse, so 
I asked him to step upstairs to my room. 
When we had sat down he said: 

“Mr. Willoughby, I was told you had some 
friends who might, perhaps, give me a lift. I 
am a journalist from Inverness, where I have 
left my wife and two children. An advertise- 
ment attracted me to Manchester in search of 
a situation, as the newspaper on which I was 
employed had changed hands and my services 
had been dispensed with. I went to Man- 
chester, and remained there as long as I could. 
The people who employed me turned out to 
be rogues, and they never paid me beyond 
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the first fortnight. They kept on putting off 
payment from week to week, and then one 
morning I found the office closed, and they 
had fled, owing money right and left. I did 
my best to get work in Manchester, but failed, 
and then a man advised me to try my luck in 
Fleet Street. I had only a few shillings left, 
so walked from Manchester to London. So far 
I have failed to get work, except three days 
of directing envelopes. Your Scripture-reader 
called at the lodging-house where I was stay- 
ing, and advised me to see whether you could 
recommend me to anyone. I don’t want 
money, but work—any sort of work, though, 
of course, I should prefer journalism.” 

I liked the look of the man, and the story, 
though sadly commonplace, had a genuine 
note about it. The pathos of an evidently 
well-educated man coming down to envelope- 
directing and a fourpenny lodging-house 
touched my heart. 

““My name is Henry Wilson, and I am a 
graduate of Edinburgh. You could possibly 
give me a letter of introduction to some friend, 
and then, if I obtained a situation, I should 
not trouble you further—except with my 
sincere gratitude.” 

“Have you had anything to eat to-day ?” 
I asked, and the man blushed all over his 
face as he answered : 

“Not a morsel since yesterday afternoon.” 

I rang the bell, and Mrs. Webster appeared, 
with a frown of disapproval on her forehead, 
with some bread and butter and a fresh pot of 
tea. Mr. Wilson devoured the meal ravenously, 
though he did his utmost to conceal his hunger. 

“IT never knew what it meant to go without 
a meal before I left Manchester,” he said. 
“It makes a wonderful difference to one’s 
thoughts when one starves for a day. Have 
you ever missed three meals in a day?” 

I had to admit that I had never endured 
that test of hunger in my life. 

“To begin with,” said Wilson, “‘ you think 
much quicker. The brain works with un- 
impeded swiftness at first, and you have ever 
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so many ideas flitting through your mind. 
Then, like an engine with the electric power 
cut off, you come to a helpless standstill. 
You begin to despair, and then you don’t 
care what comes to you. But I must not 
keep you, Mr. Willoughby. If you can give 
me any suggestion or introduction, I shall be 
greatly obliged.” 

“JT do not think of anyone who could help 
you at this moment, but, as I am going to- 
morrow to see a journalist, I will speak to 
him, and let you know the result. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Wilson, you must quit that lodging-house 
and go to our Men’s Institute in College Street. 
I will give you a note to the superintendent, 
and that will ensure your reception at once.” 


“That’s exceedingly good of you, Mr. 
Willoughby. I don’t know how to thank you 
enough for your interest in my troubles. 


You get enough worries poured into your ear 
every day, I expect, without a stranger adding 
to them.” 

“T shall be very glad to do anything pos- 
sible ; but don’t build too much on my powers. 
I will do my very best to-morrow, but it may 
be useless.” 

But to-morrow brought unexpected success. 
Alford, my journalistic friend, was interested 
in my account of Wilson, and promised to see 
him the next day. I went round to tell Wilson, 
and supplied him with a suit of clothes, and 
told him to go and see Alford. He went, and, 
to make a long story short, Alford engaged him 
to help with some special literary work in- 
volving research at the British Museum. 
Wilson proved very efficient, and as the months 
went on Alford advanced his salary and made 
his situation a permanent one. 

I saw little of Wilson now, for he was living 
in Bloomsbury ; but one day, when I called 
on Alford, he was out, so I had a chat with 
Wilson, 

“It seems like a dream,” he said, “ for 
me to be sitting here in this comfortable office, 
doing congenial work and receiving a good 
salary. I can never express my thanks to 
you, for it was your helping hand which 
lifted me.” 

I said how thankful I was to have been of 
service to him, and he told me that he was 
Saving up money to bring his wife and children 
to live with him in London. 

“It will be lovely to have them with me 
again,” and he pulled out a photograph of a 
little family group, which included two bonny 
children. ‘That is Elsie—she is four years 
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old ; and that is Greta, who is six. I cannot 
tell you how I long to have their little arms 
round my neck again.” 

The tears stood in his eyes as he spoke, 
and we were both silent. Alford’s step was 
heard in the passage, and I went into his 
room. 

“It is wonderful how that fellow Wilson has 
sharpened up,” he said. ‘*He does capital 
work, painstaking and scholarly, and I don’t 
know what I should do without him. We 
have half finished the book he is helping me to 
write, and when that is ended I shall start 
another. Poor chap! I shall never forget 
his appearance that morning in your old coat, 
two sizes too large for him! Now he wears as 
good a suit as mine, and a particularly shiny 
silk hat.” 

I forgot all about Wilson for the next month 
or two, and had gone for a little holiday to 
Sandgate, when I received an urgent letter from 
Alford asking if I had seen Wilson within the 
last few days, as he had not appeared at the 
office. I wrote saying I was away from home, 
but had not seen him for several weeks. The 
next day my landlady forwarded me a dirty 
little note signed by Wilson, asking me to 
meet him on Wednesday at the junction of 
two roads in my parish, the poorest part of 
it. What did it mean? My mind was per- 
plexed, and though my aunt did her best to 
persuade me to prolong my visit to Sandgate 
I returned immediately to London. 

My landlady told me that a boy had brought 
the note, saying no answer was required. 
Another letter from Alford was waiting for 
me, in which he said he was distracted at 
Wilson’s disappearance, particularly as he had 
not delivered a large portion of the manuscript 
for which the printers of his book were 
impatiently waiting. 

The note had mentioned eleven o’clock as 
the time of our meeting, but at ten minutes 
past the hour I was about to give up the 
business, as no Wilson had appeared on the 
scene. All of a sudden, while I was planning 
what I should do next, a gruff voice sounded 
at my side. I turned hurriedly, and my eyes 
fell on a tramp, ragged, dirty, with unshaven 
chin like a bootbrush, and bloodshot eyes. 

“‘Mr. Willoughby, I am sorry to have kept 
you waiting,” said the tramp, and I recognised 
slowly that it was Henry Wilson. I could 
hardly attend to what he was saying, so 
shocked and surprised was I at the spectacle. 
Was this the man whom I had seen last in 
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Alford’s cosy office, well-dressed, happy, anti- 
cipating reunion with his family? Yes. The 
voice assured me it was. What was the cause 
of this terrible change ? 

“T am afraid my absence may have in- 
convenienced Mr. Alford,’’ went on the voice, 
“That is why I wanted to see you, Mr. Wil- 
loughby. Might I trouble you to send him 
these pages of manuscript ? They are quite 


ready for the 
printer.” He 
drew from his 


dirty coat a par- 
cel, which I took 
reluctantly and 
mechanically 
from his un- 
washed hand. At 
last I found my 
tongue. 

“What has 
happened, Wilson, 
to bring you down 


like this ? What 
have you been 
doing ?” 


**T—I—I—met 
with an accident,” 
the man _ began, 
and then, seeing 
my incredulity, 
he changed his 


tone. ‘‘No, I 
won't humbug 
you, Mr. Wil- 


loughby. You’ve 
been too kind to 
deserve that. The 
fact is, I’ve been 
drinking again. 
The story I told 
you when I first 
saw you was 
partly true, but 
I ought to have 
said that I lost 
my Inverness situation through drink. I 
thought I was cured, and then one day, as 
I was going home from the office, I met 
an old friend from Inverness, and he per- 
suaded me to dine with him. We went to the 
Cecil, and I, who had not touched liquor for 
more than a year, took a lot to please my 
friend. It started the old craving. Next day 


I drank from morning to night, and I con- 
tinued the bout for the whole week. When I 


THE Quiver. 








‘** What nas happened, Wilson, to bring you down 
like this?’” 








came to my senses, I found I had lost all 
my money. I had not the courage to go to 
Mr. Alford, so I wandered back to the old 
lodging-house, where I was when you first 
knew me. What amI todo? Itis too bad to 
give you all this trouble, and I promise before 
God that if you help me to regain my footing 
I will never touch a drop of alcohol again.” 

The man’s piteous condition appealed to me, 
the recollection of 
those sweet chil- 
dren’s’ faces 
flashed across my 
mind, and [ 
thought of 
Christ’s love for 
the most wretched 
of mankind as I 


looked at poor 
Wilson in _his 
rags. Who was 


I, with no such 
temptations, to 
discourage a man 
from rising from 
his dead self to 
higher things ? 
Wilson saw me 
wavering, and he 
said : 

“Try me once 
again, Mr. Wil- 
loughby, and you 
shall have no 
reason to regret 
.” 

“T will give 
you another 
chance,” I said. 
“‘T will send some 
fresh clothes to 
the lodging-house, 
and then you go 
to the public 
baths and have a 
good bath. Come 
to my rooms in the evening, and we will see 
what can be done.” 

My problem was to arrange for Wilson's 
return to Alford’s office. I decided that the 
only proper course was to inform Alford of 
Wilson’s downfall, and at the same time urge 
that another chance should be given to him. 
In the evening Wilson came to see me, “ clothed 
and in his right mind,” though the bloodshot 
eyes and trembling hands still told the story 




















of degradation. But the barber and the bath 
had transformed the tramp once more into 
a man of undoubted distinction. I had 
hitherto spoken little to Wilson on religious 
matters. The man’s outward respectability 
and quiet demeanour had held me back from 
what had been my duty. I was resolved to 
lose not a moment, so as soon as he arrived I 
locked the door and asked him to kneel down. 
We prayed that he might be forgiven for his 
waywardness, and that by faith in Christ’s 
power he might be saved from ever yielding 
to temptation again. When we rose from our 
knees, his face was wet with tears. I spoke 
to him of the absolute necessity for his placing 
his trust in God rather than in his own power, 
which had failed him before and might fail 
him again. 

“Now, if you will sign this solemn pledge 
of abstinence,” I said, “‘I will go to Alford, 
and do my best to get his assent to your 
return. He values your work, and I believe, 
when he hears you have signed the pledge, 
he will take you back again.” 

Wilson thanked me with a quiet deter- 
mination that augured well for his adherence 
to his pledge. 

Alford was so glad to get the parcel of 
manuscript, which he had never expected to 
see again, that he was prepared to forgive 
Wilson at once. I begged him not to make 
light of the matter, and pointed out to him 
the terrible degradation to which the man 
had sunk on two occasions. 

“TI tell you what,” said Alford to my sur- 
prise, “I'll sign a similar pledge myself. I 
take very little liquor as it is, but ‘we that 
are strong ought to bear the infirmities ot 
the weak,’ and it might be a help to Wilson 
if he knew I was an abstainer as well. We 
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will clear out this cupboard of the half-dozen 
whisky bottles which might prove a temptation, 
and you give me a pledge form, and I'll sign 
it this minute.” 

He was in earnest, and there and then 
Alford put his signature to the same pledge, 
promising by God’s help to abstain from all 
alcoholic liquors. 

Ten years have passed—wonderfully happy 
years for both men. Wilson sent for his wife 
and children, and has as nice a little home at 
Hornsey as you could wish to see, and Alford 
is his closest friend. They have collaborated 
in a series of books which have been remark- 
ably successful, and have become the experts 
on the subjects they chose for study. Both 
men are as healthy and bright specimens of 
manhood as one sees anywhere, and they admit 
that their brain-work has been done with less 
strain since they abstained from alcohol. 

Sometimes, when I am tempted to give up 
some disappointing case of reclaiming a man 
who has fallen, I remind myself of Wilson 
as he was when he first called upon me, and 
as he was when he stood that summer morning 
in his rags and wretchedness at the junction 
of the streets and told me of his yielding to 
the well-meant but terribly injurious hospi- 
tality of his friend. Then another picture 
flits across my mind—the group of husband, 
wife, and little daughters in a home of com- 
fort, and the words, ‘“ Love suffereth long, 
and is kind,” come to cheer me and encour- 
age me to despair of no man. The Master had 
far more patience than we have. He looked on 
Peter after he had denied Him, and sent a 
special message to His disciple to draw him 
back into the fold. Can we not imitate His 
Divine patience as we deal with men and 
women who disappoint us ? 





Next month ‘‘ By Special License” will appear in this series of stories. 









JANUARY 21st. The Boy Jesus. 


Luke ti. 40-52. 


Points To EMPHASISE: (1) The wise parental method 
of taking children to the Feast of the Passover, 
thus accustoming them early in life to solemn 
religious services, (2) The foreshadowing in 
childhood of what manhood was to be—the power 
of Jesus to understand the wisest of men. (3) The 
early consecration of Jesus to His Father’s will 
and work. (4) The growth “in favour with God 
and men.” 


THE habit of childhood becomes the habit of 
manhood. When Sir Bartle Frere returned 
from South Africa his mother sent the carriage 
to meet him at the railway station. There had 
been a new footman, and in order to help him 
to recognise her son Lady Frere told him to 
“look out for a gentleman helping someone.” 
The mother’s description proved enough, for 
the footman saw a gentleman assisting an 
invalid from the train. ‘ Are you Sir Bartle 
Frere ?”’ he asked. ‘‘I am,” was the reply. 
“He was always kind to people from a child,” 
his mother had said, and the kind boy had 
become the kind man. 

Jesus would be impressed very deeply by the 
Feast of the Passover. A mother said to a 
little boy, after the chapter describing the 
Passover had been read in church, ‘“ You 
might have gone out before that, for you could 
not understand it.” ‘‘ Oh, yes, I did,” said the 
little lad. ‘‘ It was a beautiful story—I loved 
hearingit. It was about the blood of the lamb, 
and they were all safe.’’ The child had grasped 
the central truth, young as he was. 

The advance of Jesus was in a different 
direction from that of Paul, though the same 
Greek word describes it. ‘‘Jesus advanced in 
wisdom and stature, and in favour with God 
and men” (R.V.). Paul says, ‘‘ I advanced in 
the Jews’ religion beyond many of mine own 
age among my countrymen, being more ex- 
ceedingly zealous for the traditions of my 
tatners.”” A boy who became one of the greatest 
men of the last century wrote this resolve in his 
diary: ‘‘In practice the great end is that the 
love of God may become the habit of my soul, 
and particularly these things are to be sought : 
(1.) The spirit of love. (2.) Of self-sacrifice. 
(3.) Of purity. (4.) Of energy.” He lived to 


achieve this habit of soul. 





SUND 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTER- 


NATIONAL SERIES. 


January 28TH. The Baptism of Jesus. Mark i. 1-1, 


Points TO EMPHASISE: (1) What was prophesied 
came to pass. (2) John’s humility as a herald 
(3) The Spirit's descent on Jesus. 


THE herald was less important than the 
One Whose coming he foretold. Sir Edward 
Strachey has stated that the proclamation of 
a new Sovereign to the British throne need 
not be signed necessarily by important people. 
No mention needs to be made of the House of 
Commons. The “man in the street” ma 
declare who is “solely and rightfully” the 
monarch, just as legally as the greatest peer 
or citizen in the land. The obscurest, poorest 
child may acknowledge Christ’s Kingship. 

John sank gladly into the background after 
his task was finished, saying: ‘‘He must 
increase, but I must decrease.”” A group of 
Christian workers was looking at a railway 
engine, and the question was put as to what 
part of the engine each would prefer to be, if 
the engine represented the Church. One said 
“the brake,’ another said ‘‘ the wheels,” 
another “the boiler.” One quiet man said 
he would like to be the coals, which, though 
they would be consumed, would make the 
engine move |! 


FEBRUARY 4TH. The Temptation of Jesus. Matthew 
iv, I-11, 

Points Tro EmpuasiszE: (1) Temptation followed 
baptism. (2) Temptation took the form of a 
appeal to pride. (3) Worship of God and trust ia 
Him puts the tempter to flight and enlists the 
ministry of God's angels. 


It is but a step from baptism to temptation, 
even for Jesus. The heights of the Alps, with 
all their splendour, are full of danger. But 
the mountain air is so still and rarefied on some 
summits that if you write your name in the 
ashes of the dead camp fire the writing will be 
undisturbed in the motionless air. On the 
heights of spiritual exaltation Christ can write 
His name on our heart, and nothing will be 
able to obliterate it. But from the heights we 
must go to the valleys, and that is the test of 
our experience. 

When the mad Queen of Mexico escaped 
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from her prison her attendants, remembering 
her love of roses, strewed them along the road 
and thus lured her back to captivity. Satan 
strews the path with roses, but at the end of 
the road is the prison of misery. 

Jesus defeated teinptation on the highest 
ground of all—His respect for God’s commands. 
No other reason will satisfy all our require- 
ments in the hour of trial—not loss of reputa- 
tion, nor fear of discovery, nor the thought of 
punishment. Only as we say, ““How then can 
I do this great wickedness, and sin against 
God?” can we defeat all Satan’s wiles. A 
cattle-drover, who had taken the pledge after 
years of drunkenness, happened to pass a 
public-house. The landlord called to him and 
asked whether it was true he was now a total 
abstainer. ‘‘ Yes,” said the cattle-drover. 
“Wait a moment,” said the publican, and he 
placed on the counter a glass of ale and ten 
sovereigns. ‘‘ You may have those sovereigns 
if you will drink that ale,” he said. The poor 
drover had never had so much money in his 
possession, but after a moment’s hesitation he 
said, “I won’t touch your ale,” and swept 
the sovereigns off the counter with indignation. 
“But the devil did pull hard, I can tell you,” 
said the brave fellow afterwards. 





The Odd Sparrow. 

THERE was a little old lady who had outlived 
all her relations, and who was frail of health, 
and very short sighted. Nobody knew quite 
how she made both ends meet, for she never 
accepted charity, and, except that she ate and 
drank very little, and rented the highest and 
tiniest of rooms, her continued existence 
seemed something of a miracle. Probably 
she supported herself by the moderate amount 
of plain needlework which she continued to, 
do, in spite of her defective eyes. She was 
always perfectly cheerful, and used to say, 
with a smile, ‘‘ God takes care of me; I am just 
the odd sparrow thrown in to make the five 
which cost the two farthings.” This faithful 
woman died suddenly, and it was found that 
she had put just enough in the savings bank 
to bury her decently. We have always thought 
ita pity that the words of St. Luke xii. 6 were 
not engraved on the simple stone in the country 
churchyard where she lies. 

% + % 
A Don’s Death Bed. 

SOME years ago there died in Oxford, at 
& quite exceptional age, one of the Fellows of 
@ certain famous college. For a considerable 
portion of a century this scholar had occupied 
@ post which was endowed in ancient times 
by a great and noble Englishman for the 
benefit of righteousness and sound learning. 
Throughout his long life, this Fellow always 
Tegarded himself, in a curious sort of way, as 
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FEBRUARY IITH. Jesu: Calling Fishermen. Luke 
v. I-III. 


Points TO EmpHasIsE: (1) Christ's call to men in 
the midst of their work. (2) Christ’s command 
obeyed brings success. (3) The fishermen’s re- 
sponse, 


CHRIST comes to men at work when He wants 
them to do work for Him. ‘“ Whoever fears 
God, fears to sit at ease.” He called no idlers 
to become apostles. In Dr. Murray’s New 
English Dictionary one of the words which has 
most references is “Come.” The perpetual 
call of Christ is “‘Come.” A Christian’s motto 
might well be “Ich dien’”— I serve.” 

To try once more at Christ’s command was 
a strain on the fishermen’s faith. All faith is 
belief in the invisible. A sailor cannot see the 
rock to which the anchor attaches itself, but, 
though invisible, he believes in its safety. A 
shepherd who had lost one of his sheep in the 
snow discovered instead one of his neighbour’s 
sheep. ‘“‘ Leave it for him to find,” said the 
disappointed shepherd. But his man had a 
kinder heart, and was rewarded, for as he took 
up the lost sheep he found by its side, kept 
alive by its warmth, his own sheep as well. 
Helping others, we ourselves are helped. 





personally accountable to the founder for the 
way in which he discharged his trust. He 
never lost the sense of the high responsibility 
of his office, and he would sometimes say to 
the young men around him that he hoped the 
founder would think that he was doing his 
best. When at last he came to die, and was 
only half-conscious, he would mutter over and 
over again, “‘When I meet the founder, 
what will he say tome? What will he say ?” 
We have the Founder of our Faith, and of our 
hope of salvation, to meet one day. What will 
He say to us ? 
% % % 
A Delicate Attention. 

AN ordinary subscriber tothe funds of a certain 
well-known and flourishing London charitable 
society put in a cake of chocolate along with 
his customary contribution by post the other 
day, though he was quite unknown to the 
secretary. He said in his letter that he was 
aware that officials were sometimes kept at 
their desks for a long time, and that a little 
refreshment might perhaps be acceptable until 
a satisfactory meal could be taken. “ Cer- 
tainly,” said the secretary, as he related to us 
this trivial incident, unique in his wide experi- 
ence, “neither giver nor receiver has any 
cause to be ashamed of this bit of thoughtful 
kindness.” 


“Small service is true service, while it lasts. 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not one; 
The daisy, by the shadow which it casts, 
Protects the 


lingering dewdrop from the sun,” 
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Conducted by ‘Mr. Anon.” 


**ALICE IN HOSPITAL-LAND.”’ 
BY BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF. 


“a (\HILD of the pure, unclouded brow 
8 And dreaming eyes of wondcr ! 


Though time be fleet, and I and thou 
Are half a life asunder, 
Thy loving smile will surely hail 
The love-gift of a fairy tale. 


‘‘T have not seen thy sunny face, 
Nor heard thy silver laughter ; 
No thought of me shall find a place 
In thy young life’s hereafter— 
Enough that now thou wilt not fail 

To listen to my fairy tale.” 


Those charming verses were written many 
years ago by a wonderful magician, who wove 
a story that you and I and a million and more 
of children and ‘‘ grown-ups ”’ will never forget 
—the story of “ Alice in Wonderland.” Then, 
because the story was so good and funny and 
clever, we all cried out for more, and he wrote 
another story, just as wonderful as the first 
one, and he called it ‘‘ Alice Through the 
Looking-Glass.” You can see from the verses 
that he never thought his memory would be 
held so dear in the long years to follow, or 
that Alice, the White Knight, the Red Queen, 
the Hatter, the Mock Turtle, and all those 
dear delightful creatures would become as 
familiar to us as Jack and fill, Little Jack 
Horner, and other old, old nursery friends. 

There is more than half a lifetime between 
the kind and clever magician and his small 
friends. He passed away several years ago; 
but loving thought of him still lingers, and 
there is no fear of his ever being forgotten. 
That is why I know it will interest you to 
hear of a special spot where his memory is 
kept green. There stands in the “ Alice” 
Ward of the Hospital for Sick Children in 
Great Ormond Street the ‘‘ Lewis Carroll” 
Cot, which was founded by those who loved 
and admired him, at the suggestion of The 
Paii Mali Gazette, when the clever pen was 
laid down for ever. 

The “ Alice” Ward is bright and cosy and 
gay with flowers, and among the rows of little 
cots the ‘‘ Lewis Carroll ’’ Cot stands next to 
the window, which opens on the balcony. 
From where she lies the little patient can see 
the waving tree-tops in the Hospital garden. 
Above her head hangs the portrait of ‘‘ Lewis 
Carroll,” and the kind eyes seem to look down 
pityingly on the pain and weariness of the 
little girls who come and go throughout the 
long year. 





Since the cot was first placed in the ward, 
six years ago, about eighty-four little girls 
have lain in that cot, and many have been 
cured and have gone out well and happy to join 
their parents and sisters and brothers in the 
busy word outside. 

“Lewis Carroll,’ you know, was the name 
by which the author of “ Alice in Wonder- 
land’ was known to all the children of the 
world ; but his real name was the Rev. Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson, and he lived in the beautiful 
old college of Christ Church, at Oxford, where 
he was a professor. There he wrote books 
on ‘dry subjects” like mathematics, and 
you will be amused to hear that he thought 
more of these books than of “‘ Alice,’”’ so that 
when our late Queen said she would be glad 
to have copies of his books he sent her the 
mathematical ones |! 

Only little girls are put in the ‘‘ Lewis Car- 
roll’ Cot, and for this reason—he liked little 
girls much better than little boys. Evidently 
he thought they were made of “sugar and 
spice and all that is nice,” for he petted them, 
and gave them lovely times. It was his great- 
est joy to listen to the chatter of his child- 
friends, and many who are now “ grown- 
up ” remember the delightful days they spent 
with him—the treats he prepared for them, 
the games he played, and the wonderful 
mechanical animals he kept for them. Poor 
children also he did not forget. In his “ Life” 
we read how one day, when he was buying 
cakes for some little friends of his in a shop, 
he saw some ragamuffins with noses pressed 
against the glass. He piled up the cakes, 
and took them out to them. 

He would have grieved over little Maud, 
the ‘“‘case”’ in his cot the day I was at the 
Hospital. In looks she might have passed 
for “Alice.” She had long fair hair and 
bright eyes, and very pink cheeks, and her 
face was very much like the Alice we all know 
so well from the pictures. But poor Maud’s 
bright eyes and rosy colour came from illness, 
not health, and she lay very still. She could 
not smile when we spoke to her. Poor 
Maud ! 

“Lewis Carroll’? was most anxious for all 
his little friends to keep in health—in fact, 
he even went so far as to protest if their boots 
were too small. Once he took a little friend 
to order a pair of boots at Eastbourne, and 
when they came home they were as broad as 
they were long! He was interested in hos- 
pitals, too, for when he published “* Alice’s 
Adventures Underground,” with his own illus- 
trations, all the profits went to children’s 
hospitals and convalescent homes. He once 
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wrote to a friend regarding the letters of appre- 
ciation he received :— 

“T think the most precious message of the 
kind I ever got from a child I never saw (and 
never shall see in this world) was to the effect 
that she liked me when she read about Alice ; 
‘but please tell him, whenever I read that 
Easter letter he sent me, I do Jove him.’ She 
was in a hospital, and a lady friend who visited 
there had asked 
me to send the 
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* Really.” 

“Yes ; my muvver’s comin’ to fetch me, 
and she’ll give me a new dress and a new 
’at when I get ’ome.” 

“Not ’at, Winnie—hat,” said the solemn 
Florrie. 

“ Hat, then,” said Winnie, while I tried to 
hide my amusement. 

“ And can’t Hermann read ‘ Alice’ to you ?”’ 
I said. “He 
is eight or nine, 








letter to her and 
some other sick 
children.”’ 

As I stood 
by Maud’s cot, 
grieved that I 
could do nothing 
to help her, I 
felt a tug at 
my skirt. I 
looked round. 
There stood two 
wee girls—one 
with the droll- 
est, sauciest, 
most attractive 
face, the other 
with long hair 
and solemn blue 
eyes. 

“Are you a 
doctor ?”’ asked 
the Saucy One. 

I explained 
that I was not, 
and the Saucy 
One gently drew 
me towards a 
sofa, where a 
small boy lay, 
and a little 
table with two 
empty chairs 
showed me 
where they had 
come from. 

“What are 
your names ?”’ 
I asked. 

“Tm  Win- 
nie,” said the 
Saucy One, 
“and she’s Florrie. 

“And the doll ?” 

For there was a lovely lady in blue lying on 
the table in an undignified manner. 

“She’s Alice.” 

“ Alice in Wonderland ?” I asked. 

Winnie laughed a rippling little laugh. 

“Yes; that’s her.” 

“So you know about Alice ?” 

“Yes ; there’s a lady what comes and reads 
to us, and learns us to make things. Alice 
and me’s going home to-morrow.” 











A LEWIS CARROLL 
THE ber: { coT 


* 








He’s Hermann, and so ill.” 





THE “LEWIS CARROLL” COT IN THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN. 


I suppose.” 

“Yes, I’m 
eight, and she’s 
six, and she’s 
five,”’ said Her- 
mann, rather 
sadly; “but I 
can’t read. I 
haven’t been to 
school, ’cos I’ve 
been ill.” 

Poor, pale 
Hermann! He 
looked as if a 
breath of wind 
from the garden 
might blow him 
away. 

The children 
prattled away. 
Winnie had 
much to tell of 
Isabel, who 
made them toast 
—Isabel was one 
of the Hospital 
servants; of a 
penny which 
Florrie kept in 
a box; of the 
bibs which she 
(Winnie) put 
away to help 
Sister. Florrie 
and Hermann 
chimed in with 
odd remarks. 

I thought, as 
I sat there in 
the gathering 
dusk and the 
portrait on the 
wall faded, how ‘ Lewis Carroll” would have 
enjoyed the children’s talk, the eager faces, 
and the bright eyes. 

It was time to go. 

I found three pennies in my purse for 
Winnie, Florrie, and Hermann. The bright 
eyes grew still brighter. The two girls did 
not know what they would spend theirs on. 
Hermann, with the home-sick eyes, declared 
it was for ‘‘ mother.” 

“Good-bye,” said Winnie ; 
good-bye to Alice.” 


—s 
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“please say 
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“Good-bye to Alice.’”’ Only to the blue- 
frocked doll staring up at the ceiling—not to 
the ‘ Alice’ who lives in the printed pages 
for us through all the years, the dream-child, 
who has found her way not only into Wonder- 
land, but also into Hospital-land. 
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HOW CHILDREN CAN HELP THE BLIND. 


HE Editor of THE QuIVER has asked 
me to tell you how blind children 
read and write. They have to make 
use of their fingers, and feel the 

letters instead of looking at them, so the 
letters are embossed—that is, raised—instead 
of being printed in ink. Many ways of making 
raised type were tried fifty or sixty years ago, 
but only two are in common use now. One is 
called “‘ Moon’s type,’”’ which is something like 
our capital letters in shape, and easy for old 
people to feel; but it takes up a great deal 
of room, and can only be stamped by machinery. 
The other, which is best for the young, is called 
after the blind Frenchman, named Braille, 
who invented it, and it can easily be written by 
hand. 

This is how: it is done. On a small wooden 
board is placed a brass guide with rows of 
little pits in it arranged thus 2 es 2: in 
sets of six. A sheet of thick paper is laid 
between the two halves of 
the guide. A wire fixed 





generally sent to school, where books are 
provided for them; but they want stories 
to read in the holidays, and there are 
also a good many poor little things who are 
too delicate to go to school. These are visited 
by teachers belonging to the Home Teachi 

Society for the Blind, of which I am the Secre. 
tary, and if any kind, clever children wil 
learn to write Braille I can tell them the names 
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THE BRAILLE ALPHABET. 


of invalid children who will be delighted to 
have story-books sent to them. They would 
also very much like to have letters written in 
Braille all to themselves, and they would be 
proud to send you answers to show how nicely 
they can write. It would be a great pleasure for 
them to feel that they had friends of their own, 
Learning to write Braille is very interesting, 
and quite easy for 

those who can see. 





into a wooden handle forms 
a style with which the dots 
that represent the letters 
are pressed down into the 
paper. The writing has to 
be done from left to right. 


They do not have to 
read by touch, as 
they can see whethei 
they are making the 
dots correctly. It 
would be a capital 





Blind children nowadays are 


amusement for wet 
days in the Christmas 
holidays. Why should 
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you not do _ some 
texts or Bible stories 
on Sundays when you 
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are tired of reading? 
Not only will you like 
re) doing the work, but 
you will be helping 
to brighten the lives 
of the blind. I rather 
advise people to learn 
to write with the left 
hand, because it is a 
very good thing to 
have something to do 
which gives the over- 
2 worked right hand a 
rest, and which helps 
to make the poor lazy 
2 left hand useful ! 

A picture is given 
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THE “STOCK IN TRADE” OF THE BRAILLE WRITER. writing frame, style, 
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(Reproduced by the courtesy of “ The Evening Standard.’’) and eraser, which 
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together cost 4s. od. This, with an in- 
struction-book, 2d., and 1 lb. of paper at 4d., 
js all you want to start with, and the postage 
of the parcel will cost 6d. If you send me 
ss. od., you shall have it at once. Then when 
you have written out a few pages you can 
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A VERSE OF A HYMN IN BRAILLE. 


send them to me to see if they are correct, and 
after that I will introduc: you to blind 
children who want friends. My address is 
(Miss) Edith M. Bainbrigge, Home Teaching 
Society for the Blind, 53, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 


a“ gf & 
OUR MISSION BOATS. 


Y DEAR LITTLE FRIENDS, 

I have, once again, a great piece 
of good news for you! You will 
remember that in the October num- 

ber of THE QurivER I announced that Mrs. 
W. West Thornton had been so kind as to 
help us by presenting two boats. Well, 
she has helped us still further by giving yet a 
third! Is not that simply splendid ? If you 
were all in this room together—the room I am 
in at the present moment would not hold you, 
I know; but it does not matter, as you are 
not here—I am sure you would give our kind 
friend three ringing cheers for her great 
generosity. 

Mrs. Thornton suggests that the three boats 
she has presented should be named Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, which is a charming idea. 

So now we have reached No. 8! 

Surely that ought to inspire us to fresh effort. 
Put on your thinking-cap and think hard as to 
some way in which you can help. Remember 
the several methods which I have suggested 
from time to time. Only two more boats to get ! 
After reaching No. 8, it would be a shame if we 
lagged and lost heart. Why, it would be just 
as if a boy who was nearly winning a race gave 
up a step or two from the goal-post! So let us 
go at the remainder of our task in right-down, 
real, determined earnest |! 


I once knew a young sailor, a bright, manly, 
open-faced lad, who was practically alone in 
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the world. Both his parents were dead, his 
relatives were scattered far and wide, and from 
his boyhood he had had to fight his own way 


in life. When he returned to England from 
his long voyages he had no nice home to go to, 
as you have when you leave school for the 
holidays ; so he had to take lodgings. 

“How dull and miserable!” you will say. 
** Was he not very lonely ?” 

Well, he would have been very lonely indeed 
had he not found friends. I think you will 
guess who those friends were. The Missions 
to Seamen found him out, and it proved to be 
the most fortunate day in his life when they 
did so; for they guided him in the right path 
in life, and led him to give his heart to Christ. 
Not only this, but they made up to him for 
all he lacked ; for he found that at their In- 
stitutes he could have bright companionship, 
meet other seamen of the right kind, see the 
magazines and papers, and enjoy concerts, 
entertainments and meetings almost every 
evening of the week. Wherever he went his 
friends of the Missions corresponded with him. 
They looked after his things for him while he 
was away, and induced him to save his money 
instead of spending it foolishly ; and when he 
came back they met him with a bright smile 
and a hearty hand-grip and a ‘“ Welcome 
home again ! ” 

Is it not nice to think that our boats are at 
work, finding out such sailor lads aboard the 
ships, inviting them to the Institute, and trying 
to win them for Christ? And is not such a 
grand and noble enterprise worth all the help 
we can give ?—Yours affectionately, 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


[Donations can be sent to The Editor of TuE 
Quiver, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C.] 


Tue following is a list of contributions re- 
ceived from October 24th, 1905, up to and 
including November 22nd, 1905. Subscriptions 
received after this date will be acknowledged 
next month :— 


For “The Quiver" Waifs' Fund: Readers of The 
Christian (per Messrs. Morgan and Scott), £2; Anonymous, 
handkerchief and two pairs of socks, 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: “ Bradford,” £3, £2 58. 

I, 6s., 5s. 6d. ; “ Keynsham,” 1os.; L. R. (Newcastle), §s. 

he following gifts have been sent direct: T. P, £13 
G. M. B., six pairs of socks, Total, £8 11s, 6d. 


For The Gordon Boys’ Homes: T. P. (Leamington), £1. 
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HUNDREDS of thousands have 
read Guy Thorne’s striking 
story, “When It Was Dark.” 
The Bishop of London’s reference to the 
book from the pulpit of Westminster Abbey 
stimulated interest in the story, which im- 
agines the state of the world if Christianity 
were withdrawn from it. 

I am glad to tell you that Guy Thorne 
is now writing, specially for THE QUIVER, 
a serial story which will be commencing 
very soon, and is certain to attract great 
attention. I must not describe the plot, 
though I know all about it, for that would 
not be fair; but I may say that Guy 
Thorne has dealt with a subject of poignant 
interest in a very striking manner. 


&* * »* 


Guy 
Thorne. 


“The I am certain that everyone 
Woman of who has begun Mr. Hocking’s 
Babylon.” ~ serial story, ‘‘The Woman of 


Babylon ” (which commenced in our Decem- 
ber number), is already absorbed in the 
affairs of the Raymond family. The story 
is a long one, but your interest will, I 
prophesy, increase with each succeeding 
month, and the climax will be reached in 
November, when it concludes. 


rd * »* 


You may like to know two 
or three items of special at- 
tractiveness which will appear 
in next month’s Quiver. An article on 
Sir Oliver Lodge and the Central Text of 
Christianity is certain to be read with keen 
interest as a reassuring and authoritative 
expression of belief in Christianity by one 
of the greatest scientists of theday. Avery 
fine portrait of Sir Oliver Lodge accom- 
panies the article. 

A lovely selection of pictures of Sacred 
Art by Ernest Normand, the famous artist, 
illustrates an exceedingly interesting article 
by Raymond Blathwayt on “ Religion in 
Art.” 


Next 
Month. 


ad 5 ad &* 


I am very anxious to help 
our thousands of children by 
providing for them every 
month work which may occupy their time 
and benefit others. You will notice a con- 
siderable amount of space is devoted to 


Children’s 
Pages. 


Editor to his 


Readers. 


the children in this issue. 


Next month, 
besides two beautiful stories, I am giving 
still more space to the children, suggesting 
employment for their hands in the service 


of others. My aim is that THE Quiver 
may always continue to be a Family Maga. 
zine, and this year we are planning special 
features for the benefit of the young people, 


oe »* x 


By an annoying slip of the 
pen, the beautiful memorial to 
the late Archbishop Temple in 
Canterbury Cathedral was attributed in our 
November issue to Mr. Goscombe John, 
instead of to Mr. F. W. Pomeroy. I am 
exceedingly sorry that this error occurred 
on the part of our contributor, for the me- 
morial is one that redounds the highest credit 
on Mr. Pomeroy, to whom apologies are due. 
Mr. Pomeroy is famous for his ecclesiastical 
sculpture, and is now engaged on me 
morials of the late Bishop of Southwell (for 
Southwell) and Dean Hole (for Rochester), 
as well as a facsimile of the Temple statue 
in relief for St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


* ad * 


Just a few words on the 
Philan- philanthropic work of Tue 
thropy. Quiver. Those who are read- 
ing the magazine for the first time this 
year may like to hear that thousands of 
pounds have been subscribed through Tue 
QUIVER to charitable societies. At present 
we are giving our attention to Mission Ships, 
and you will find a statement concerning 
them on another page. We have always 
subscribed to Dr. Barnardo’s work, and 
just now there is special need for support 
of that noble cause. A fund of £250,000 
is being raised by that Society, and | 
trust that QUIVER readers will do their 
share in aiding this truly Christian and 
Imperial philanthropy. 


Sha E% 


Office of “‘ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage Yard, London, E.C. 
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RELIGION 


A TALK WITH MR. 





IN ART. 


ERNEST NORMAND. 





By Raymond Blathwayt. 

‘THE theological power of art popular, form, by the fainter 

—if I may so express my- and the poet. The great scene 

selfi—is as great as is the upon Calvary, the institution of 
influence of hymnal theology in’ the Lord’s Supper, the leading 
the promotion and propagation incidents in the life of our 
of Christianity. From theearliest Saviour, have been familiarised 
days the great central facts of to us no less by the world’s 
our religion have been expressed greatest artists than they have 
in the highest, and in the best been endeared to us by St. 

i sense of the word the most Bernard of Cluny, Dr. Watts, 

: (Photo: H. Moyse, Putney.) 

: MR. ERNEST NORMAND. 
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the Wesleys, and John Henry Newman. 
Our earliest memories of religion are in- 
timately connected with the pictures first 
explained to us at our mother’s knee. 

Too much stress therefore cannot be 
laid upon the theological importance of 
religious art, nor can the artist himself 
expend too much pains upon a form of art 
upon which so much depends. And this 
fact comes out clearly in a conversation 
which I recently had with one of the greatest 
of our religious artists to-day—Mr. Ernest 
Normand—with whose Bible pictures all the 
world is familiar. For who does not know 
the splendid work that he has produced in 
this direction for many years past ? Let me 
enumerate some of the best-known of his 
pictures. 

First, then, comes the memorable series 
of the scenes from the Book of Esther— 
‘““Vashti Deposed,” ‘‘ Mordecai Refusing to 
do Reverence to Haman,” and “ Esther 
Denouncing Haman.’’ And then there are 
his singularly striking and impressive pic- 
tures, ‘‘ Death of Pharaoh’s Firstborn,”’ and 
“ David Playing before Saul.” 

The value of these- pictures lies greatly 
in the wealth of detail, the archaic accuracy 
of that detail, and the marvellous insight 
they give us into the mystery of the Orient 
and the almost undreamed-of splendour of 
those far-off days—glimpses, indeed, of a 
lofty civilisation of.which in certain respects, 
for all our boasting, we are incapable to-day. 

The curious part of it is, that though he 
has since travelled far and wide, yet in the 
days when he painted these special pictures 
Mr. Ernest Normand had had no practical 
experience of either Egypt or the Holy Land. 
How came he, then, to depict so accurately 
and with such splendid detail the habit of 
life and the surroundings of these Biblical 
celebrities ? The answer lies in a nutshell— 
by sheer scholarship. As he himself ex- 
pressed it, “‘In those days I was more 
scholar than artist; when I painted those 
pictures I had never been in the East. But 
I had worked in the British Museum, and it 
was the influence exercised over my mind 
by those magnificent memorials in stone, 
by which the museum is enriched from 
Egypt and Assyria, that I really came to 
the painting of Bible subjects. Speaking 
one day of Edwin Long’s pictures, an official 
at the British Museum said to me, ‘ What a 
pity it is that no artist ever takes advantage 
of the vast store of information that is 
treasured within these walls in order to give 
a realistic idea of the actual surroundings 
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amid which the Bible characters lived and 
moved and had their being!’ As a rule,” 
continued Mr. Normand, “ Biblical pictures 
are based on tradition, and they are treated 
conventionally according to tradition. That 
is right and proper from one point of view, 
for too much realism is apt to detract from 
the inner meaning of such pictures. But it 
is as possible to go too far in conventional 
treatment as it is to transgress in the way 
of realism. Certain subjects, such as the 
Crucifixion and the Last Supper, are better 
handled as they were by the Old Masters 
than if they were to be treated with modern 
realism. But the majority of my pictures 
are on a different plane altogether, and 
while I avoided realism, in its fullest sense 
as it is understood to-day, I felt that they 
would be all the better and would serve 
their purpose more thoroughly if, at all 
events, greater attention than had been the 
case in the past were paid to the circum- 
stances and surroundings under which the 
incidents represented may fairly be supposed 
to have taken place. 

‘““ Devotional pictures, involving repre- 
sentations of Christ or the Deity, have to be 
approached from the non-realistic point of 
view. People have their own ideas, founded 
on a beautiful tradition, of these subjects, 
and too much care cannot be taken that 
such persons shall not be shocked or pained 
by sensational realism. Tissot is the only 
realistic artist | know who has been able to 
steer clear of the pitfalls into which even 
such a great artist as Mr. Holman Hunt has 
fallen now and again. Long ago Lord 
Leighton warned me to be careful in_ this 
respect. One artist had gone to the Holy 
Land to paint a sacred picture, with the 
result that he produced a crowd of Orientals, 
with Christ in the midst, which exactly 
resembled a confabulation of people in a 
Cairene coffee-shop to-day! And now to 
speak specially of my ‘Esther’ series. 
Just at the period when I painted these 
pictures people were full of the discoveries 
of the Dieulafoys in Persia—they having 
identified Susa with the Palace of Sushan, 
so much to the fore in all accounts of the 
Babylonian Captivity. The Dieulafoys 
brought back with them the beautiful 
frieze representing the archers, and you see 
I have worked it into the background of 
my picture of Vashti’s deposition, and they 
also brought back some of the staircase 
which once stood in the Palace of Artaxerxes 
or Ahasuerus, where took place all the inci- 
dents I have depicted. 
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RELIGION IN ART. 


“ Look at this picture of Esther denouncing 
Haman. Notice the chair in which the 
shrinking figure of Haman is seated. Do 
you see that little Assyrian lion? Well, 
here it is,’ Mr. Normand continued, placing 
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clever with his hands, and greatly interested 
in my work, helped me a great deal. For 
instance, he reproduced a Roman bissellium 
for my wife’s picture of ‘ Pygmalion and 
Galatea.’ He made me that beautiful wall 

















THE DEATH 


OF FHARAOH'S FIRSTBORN. 


(From the Picture by Ernest Normand.) 


in my hand a beautiful model. ‘I made 
that myself, and indeed I built up the whole 
of that chair before I painted the picture. 
You can also see just outside one of the 
Great Bulls; the King’s couch is painted 
from specimens which were brought home 
from the Palace of Sushan. The elevations 
of the Palace are quite correct,’’ he went on, 
drawing my attention, as he spoke, to the 
glimpses of the white marble towers and 
domes outlined against the brilliant skies 
of the Orient and flooded in the sunshine 
of the East, ‘‘ there you see the Palace of 
Sushan as restored by Perrot and Chipiez.”’ 

I admired greatly the outline and the 
decoration, the mosaic work in Haman’s 
chair. ‘‘ Yes,’’ replied Mr. Normand, “ that 
chair is copied to a certain extent from one 
given in the frieze of Assur-bani-pal, but the 
original, as you can see if you look at the 
frieze which I reproduce in this picture, was 
too archaic to admit of one really sitting on 
it, so I had to draw a little on my imagina- 
tion. The couch is all right. That was 
quite serviceable. My father, who was very 


cupboard from Cairo, which hangs up over 
on the wall there.” 

I expressed some wonder to Mr. Normand 
as to the manner in which these friezes, from 
which he had done so much work, had been 
so marvellously preserved. He gave a very 
interesting reply. ‘‘ The Palace of Sushan,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ was built of unburnt brick, and, 
of course, during the ages it fell to pieces ; 
the friezes which were done on stone slabs 
merely ‘faced’ these brick walls. When 
decay came they fell forward on their faces, 
and for thousands of years lay in the warm 
sand and were picked up by the Dieulafoys 
exactly in the same condition as when they 
fell, but it is owing to the use of unburnt 
brick that so few ruins are left us in the 
East. The facade of the British Museum 
will doubtless stand as long as the Acrop- 
olis has stood.” 

I turned to the desolate figure of Pharaoh 
standing in the moonlight, while the queen 
in an anguish of sorrow clasps the body of 
her firstborn to her aching heart—a 
splendid record of a long dead grief. 
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“Ah!” said Mr. Normand, “ that was 
an ambitious idea which was first put into 
my head by Lord Leighton, who gave me 
most generously all his studies of Eastern 
moonlight which he had made in Damascus. 
You may notice the effect of that light on 
the white buildings, and the value of the 
Eastern architecture against that marvellous 
Eastern sky. On those studies of his I 
based the moonlight effects in my Pharaoh 
picture, for, as the people all slept on the 
roof, it is fair to suppose that there was 
strong moonlight. The rather bald title 
requires explanation. I sent it to the 
Academy with these words written beneath 
it, ‘And at midnight it came to pass that 
the Lord slew all the firstborn in the land 
of Egypt.’ That was evidently too lengthy 
an inscrip- 
tion for the 
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crown is called the Pshent, and he was the 
first of the Pharaohs to wear it. Note 
the clean-shaven priest offering incense 
at the portable shrine, painted from one 
actually in the British Museum wherein are 
the figures of Osiris and Isis. The shrine, 
as you may observe, closely resembles the 
Ark of the Covenant, for there is no doubt 
that Moses got all the Law during the time 
that he officiated in the identical temple in 
front of which stood Cleopatra’s Needle, 
Many a day he must have looked at that 
Needle, which now stands between Waterloo 
and Blackfriars Bridges, for, needless to say, 
it had nothing really to do with the great 
Roman queen. The Pasht or Cat Deity 
that you see in the background is modelled 
from one in the British Museum, and the 

water ves- 





Academy 
authorities. 
My picture 
represents 
the remorse 
of Pharaoh. 
Notice the 
details in 
the work- 
ing out of 
my subject. 
Phara oh’s 
head - dress 
is typical 
Oo f his 
sovereignty 
over both 
Upper and 
Lower 
Egypt, for 
he 1S so 
depicted in 
the British 
Museum 
wearing 
this double 
crew i. 
The bodyo! 
Rameses 


Bis. the 
Pharaoh of 
the Exo- 
dus, lies in 
the great 


Cairene 








sel to the 
fett- 
painted 
from _ that 
very one 
now stand- 
ing on the 
mantel- 
piece in 
this room, 
and which 
is itself 
thousands 
of years 
old.” 

To sum 
up his 
methods 
briefly, Mr. 
N ormand 
drew upon 
a vast fund 
of the 
special 
scholarship 
and Or 
ental lore 
with which 
he had 
endowed 
himself by 
very care 
ful study of 
these mna- 
tional trea- 
sures at 
the British 








Museum at 
Bulak to- 
day 

a oe 


and lowered by skilful mechanism. 





SEALING THE MAGNA CHARTA. 


This photograph shows Mr. Normand in front of the buge canvas, which was raised 
The panel was done for the Royal Exchange. 


Museum. 
Each pic: 
ture was 
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ESTHER DENOUNCING HAMAN. 


(From the Painting by Ernest Normani.) 
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MORDECAI REFUSING TO DO REV-RENCE TO HAMAN. 


(From the Painting by Ernest Normand.) 
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literally modelled and built up with the care 
which an architect bestows upon a great 
palace or a shipbuilder devotes to the con- 
struction of a battleship. Each detail has 
been thought out, and no pains to secure 
archeological accuracy has been spared, 
whilst the whole picture has been infused 
with a full understanding of its sacred 
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life—and that is heraldry, upon which he 
is one of the chief authorities. 

“*Think of it!’ he said, ‘why, it’s a 
wretched failure. Look at the escutcheons 
on that coffin! They wouldn’t bear analysis 
for five minutes!’ And so the whole 
beauty of that picture went for nothing 
with him, for the simple reason that some 





(Photo 


Cassell and Co., Ltd.) 


MR. NORMAND'S STUDIO. 


intent. Upon that Mr. Normand always 
insists, for. failing that, the picture in his 
opinion loses more than half its value. 

To bestow too much accuracy upon detail 
is to make your appeal to a very limited 
audience. And of this Mr. Normand gave 
me a striking instance. He once stood 
with a friend before Mr. Edwin Abbey’s 
beautiful picture of the Duke of Gloucester 
in the funeral procession, deep in conversa- 
tion with the Princess Anne. “It was 
opposed to all I had ever painted myself,” 
said Mr. Normand, “but, nevertheless, 
I admired it intensely from almost every 
point of view ; I could almost hear the talk 
between those two people. And I turned 
to the friend who stood by me and asked 
him what was his opinion. Now it so 
happens that he has one great hobby in 





little technical matter in which he was 
interested was not quite correct. Of course 
the converse holds equally. Your technical 
accuracy may win the applause of the 
initiated few, but you have missed your 
main point so far as the vast majority is 
concerned, and, worse still, you have failed 
to tell the great story you set out to tell.” 

We passed to the picture representing 
David playing the harp to Saul, and the 
artist remarked, ‘“‘Do you notice that I 
have given David a real Egyptian harp, 
and not the Welsh harp which he is usually 
depicted as playing ? It was Robert Brown- 
ing who first suggested the subject to me. 
‘Why don’t you illustrate my “Saul” ?’ he 
asked me one day. It seemed to me best 
to choose that fine moment when Saul sees 
dimly before him what he suddenly imagines 
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may one day be his supplanter. 
puts it so well : 


Browning 


“*T looked up to know 





If the [ could do had brought solace; he spoke not, 

Lifted 1 slack at his side, till he laid it with 
Cal 

Soft lg in mild settled will, on my brow; 
throus air. 

The ‘ s re push-d, and he bent back my head, 
Ww d power, ; 

All my f back, intent to peruse it, as men do a flower.’ 

¥ ® ” ° 

“We have talked much of realism,” said 


my host, as he laid the pictures aside, “‘ but, 
a; I constantly urge, we must never allow 
realism to get between us and sentiment, 
where devotional subjects are concerned. 
G. F. Watts used to go even further. He 
was of opinion that the more skilfully a 
picture was painted, and the more its 
technique challenged the admiration, just 
so much the more it failed to bring home 
the thoughts you strove to embody in it. 

“Of course this is open to discussion, for 
all the finest work comes down to us from 
the fifteenth century only by its magnificent 
technique. It is his technical excellence 
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rather than his spiritual intent that has 
made Rembrandt immortal. Velasquez’s 
religious works are handed down as master- 
pieces of technique, but they utterly fail in 
devotional sentiment. His ‘Christ at the 
Pillar’ is a splendid achievement, but it 
moves no one who looks at it. Watts’ 
portraits were full of magnificent technique, 
but in all the pictures in which he dealt 
with a higher plane of thought he neglected 
technique purposely and of malice prepense. 
In him were blended two personalities—the 
painter and the thinker, and the thinker’s 
is ever the higher career and the one pro- 
ductive in the end of the most good. To 
impress the public you must first feel strongly 
yourself. Your power to move others is 
measured by your power to feel yourself. 
Too much attention to technique, to detail, 
to archeological accuracy and realism, de- 
feats the first object of the artist. I have 
often subdued and kept under my know- 
ledge for that very reason. To tell a great 
story you must tell it in the broadest and 
simplest and greatest manner possible.” 
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THE VICAR’S STORIES. 
RECORDS OF LIFE FROM A CLERGYMAN'S POCKET-BOOK. 
By Clarence Willoughby. 


ItI.—By 


WAS on my holiday when my Vicar wrote 

to me saying that a marriage by special 

license was to take place at our church on 
July 15. 

“T am very sorry to have to ask you to 
come home in the middle of your holiday,” he 
wrote, ‘‘but I am engaged in London on a 
special committee that day, so shall not be 
able to conduct the ceremony. The wedding 
is rather interesting, for the bridegroom is an 
American, and I fancy his ancestors came from 
our part of the country. Of course, all the 
extra expense incurred by you will be dis- 
charged, and you must be sure and add two 
or three days to your holiday. Nevertheless, 
I would save you this trouble most gladly if 
it were possible—but it isn’t. We hope the 
affair will go off pleasantly—I fancy it is to be 
quite quiet, and you will be the only officiating 
clergyman. The name of the bridegroom is 
Jonas K. Tweddell, of New York.” 

It certainly was vexing to have to travel 
three hundred miles in the middle of one’s 
holiday, just for the wedding of a stranger. 
But there was no use complaining, so I wrote 
back to Mr. Ritson and said I would be home 
on the evening of July 14, in good time for the 
wedding next day. I was with some friends 
on Dartmoor, enjoying the splendid tonic of 
the moorland air ; and they regretted as much 
as I did the necessity for losing a single day’s 
rest 
” asked 
George Colley, my Harrow chum, who was 
one of the party. 

“No, I don’t remember a family of that 
uame,” I said. ; 


“Ts Tweddell a Worcester name ? 


“These Americans are always 
happiest when they are tracing their ancestry 
back to England. We often have them study- 
ing our registers, and very pleasant folks I 
have usually found them.” 

“Well, I would make old Tweddell pay 
pretty handsomely for spoiling your holiday— 
“Why 
cannot he go and get married somewhere else, 
as he’s gota special license? It’s too bad, 
for on the fifteenth we meant to go to Prince- 


that I would,” said Colley, laughing. 


Special 


License. 


town and lunch at that fine old-fashioned inn. 
I wanted you to see the paintings on the 
window panels. They were done by an artist 
who was kept indoors by wet weather, and 
whiled away the time by painting. He’s now 
quite famous, and they’re very proud of his 
work. We will all go there when you come 
back. I suppose you will return directly ?” 

“Yes, you can look out for me on the evening 
of the sixteenth, unless anything interferes to 
keep me in Worcester.”’ 

“Don’t let anything interfere, old fellow. 
You need every day you can get for rest, and 
we shall be awfully dull without you.” 

I went home on the fourteenth, arriving at 
my lodgings about seven o’clock. Hardly had 
I settled down to read my letters—I don’t have 
them forwarded when I am away on my holi- 
days—than Dr. Spence was announced by my 
landlady. 

The Spences had lived in Worcester for 
three or four years, and attended our church. 
Mrs. Spence and her two little girls came 
regularly to my service for children on Sunday 
afternoons, but I had very slight acquaintance 
with Dr. Spence. The doctors in the city who 
had a large practice were all old-established 
practitioners. I had met Dr. Spence once or 
twice at the Marigolds’ house, for he had 
attended Mrs. Marigold in her last illness, and 
she had spoken highly of his skill and kindness. 

‘It’s a wonder you have found me at home, 
Dr. Spence,” I said, when he entered the room. 
“T have only returned an hour from Dart- 
moor.” 

“TIT am very fortunate,” said the doctor, 
and he sat down. I waited to hear what was 
the object of his call. He seemed embarrassed, 
so I chatted for a minute or two about my 
holiday, and asked him where he was going for 
his holiday. 

‘“We shall not be going anywhere this 
summer,” he said gravely. ‘“‘ The fact is, 
Mr. Willoughby, I am in a very tight corner 
and want your advice. If you can spare me 
half an hour——”’ 


‘“‘ By all means,” I said. “ Pray take your 
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time. 
willingly.” 

“IT bought this practice, as perhaps you 
know, from a doctor who was going abroad 


Anything I can do shall be done most 


for his health. It was, like most practices 
nowadays, entirely a personal affair, and 
when Dr. Carnanton left I found that his 
patients transferred their medical needs to 
other doctors whom they had known longer than 
myself. Doctors are almost powerless to gain 
patients without introductions, and the Wor- 
cester people are not more inclined than most 
folks to try a new doctor. To add to our 
troubles, Mrs. Spence’s brother died bank- 
rupt two years ago, and we have felt it our 
duty to help his family pretty heavily. My 
practice has grown, but very, very slowly. 
I have had a fair amount of work this last 
year, but my patients all seem to forget that 
a doctor’s family cannot live on air. I may 
tell you, Mr. Willoughby, in confidence, that 
£420 is owing to me, most of it for the last two 
years. People pay the doctor’s bill about the 
last of all, and many never pay it! Well- 
to-do folks, who spend on a single dinner-party 
the whole amount of my account, keep me 
waiting years for my fees.” 

“They ought to be ashamed of themselves,” 
I interjected, for I could realise all the misery, 
borne with heroic silence, it had meant to the 
Spences. ‘But perhaps the ‘hard times’ 
have been the reason, and now they say things 
are doing better in commerce, Dr. Spence.” 

“Tt has not been ‘hard times 
Flemings, so far as I know,” replied the doctor. 
“They called in a Harley Street specialist and 
paid him, in my presence, his fee of eighty 
guineas without a murmur. But they have 
never settled last year’s account with me, not- 
withstanding my repeated applications. Can 
you wonder, Mr. Willoughby, that some of us 
doctors find it difficult to go to church and see 
our patients looking the pink of prosperity 
when they are owing us money we can ill 
afford to wait for?” 

Dr. Spence had been speaking in rapid tones 
of indignation, and now he was silent. 

“‘T have no business to bore you with my 
affairs, but I wondered whether you or the 
Vicar had influence a steamship 


with the 


any with 


company by which I could get a position as 
My wife is delicate, and unless 
she can have a sea voyage I fear she will not 
Yes,” he added, answering 
my look, “yes, the mischief has gone as far 
as that. 


ship’s surgeon. 
survive this year. 


I thought we might leave the children 
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with my sister-in-law, and go to Australia 
with her. They tell me that six months at sea 
would save her life.” 

“If you please, sir, there’s a gentleman 
wants to see you—here’s his card.” It was 
my landlady’s voice breaking in on our con- 
versation. 

“Don’t go, Dr. Spence. I will be back in 
a few minutes,” I said, and went downstairs, 
In the hall stood a tall, handsome young man, 
well-dressed, unmistakably American. 

“Guess you’re Mr. Willoughby. My name’s 
Tweddell—Jonas K. Tweddell, of New York, 
U.S.A.,” he said, and grasped my hand in a 
cordial fashion. American friendliness ignores 
our stiff formalities. 

“Yes, I’m the clergyman who is to have 
the pleasure of marrying you to-morrow,” I 
replied. 

“Well, I thought I’d call and run through 
the ceremony, so as to be O.K. Never been 
married before, you see, so I don’t want to 
make a muddle of it.” 

He laughed, and I liked his genial manner 
and merry face. ‘“ P’raps you’re busy just 
now. Your help told me you had a caller.” 

“Oh, that won’t matter,” I said. ‘‘ If you 
friend won’t mind 
So upstairs I took 


will come upstairs, my 
waiting a few minutes.” 
Mr. Tweddell and introduced him to Dr. 
Spence. Then we “ran through the whole 
business,” as Mr. Tweddell called it, and settled 
all the little next 


**Miss Miranda 


details of day’s service. 


Blossom arrives at 


the ‘Crown’ hotel this evening with the wife 


Elizabeth 


of the First Secretary of our Embassy, her 
great friend. My best man’s Oliver J. Watkins, 
of Chicago—guess you know the Watkins 


pickles, that’s the man. I’m at the ‘ Feathers’ 
hotel—nice old place but a ‘ back number’ in 
hotel-keeping. We shall expect you to be at 
the breakfast, 1.30 sharp, in the Shakespeare 
room of the ‘ Feathers.’ Just had a run round 
your Cathedral. Fine place—wish we could 
take it to the States; also that view from the 
riverside. By the happen to 
know anything of a family named Joynson? 
Lived in Worcester seventy years ago or so.” 

“‘ Joynson was my wife’s name,” 
said Dr. Spence. ‘‘ The family used to live 
in this city, but my wife is now the sole re- 
maining member of it alive.” 

“She ain’t named Clara Chicago Joynson, 
I suppose ?”’ asked Mr. Tweddell, never sus- 
pecting the reply which was to startle us all. 

‘‘That was her name when I married her,” 
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said Dr. Spence, ‘‘and many’s the time we 
have chaffed her about the American grand- 
father who asked for her to be named ‘ Chicago ’ 
after the city of his adoption. He died twenty- 
two years ago, and we have never seen or 
heard of any of her American relatives since.” 
“Well, I guess you see and hear one of 
them said Mr. Tweddell. 
“T’m old William Joynson’s nephew by his 
marriage to Ursula Tweddell, so I reckon your 
wife’s some relation to me. She’s the only 
daughter, I guess, of William Joynson’s son, 
who returned to Worcester in 1852. So she 
must be my second cousin. The reason why 
I determined to be married at Worcester was 
because our family had links with the place 
on both sides. My father left Worcester 
sixty years ago next October, so our family 
and my aunt, his sister Ursula, 
came with him. She married William Joynson, 
and after my parents’ death the Joynsons 
brought me up. That’s why I’m here to be 
married. Now this is just what I like—finding 
folks one is related to, and finding them with- 
out any waste of time over your registers. 
You and I, Dr. Spence, will go and have a chat, 
and I must have you and Mrs. Spence, and 
all the little Spences, if there are any, at my 
wedding Good-night, Mr. Wil- 
loughby, and if you can find me any more 
relatives as nice at this one, trot ’em out.” 
Dr. Spence and Mr. Tweddell walked off 
together, and I finished my correspondence. 
Next day we had wedding sunshine. How 
does the news of a wedding spread ? Though 
it was to be ‘‘ quite quiet,” I found a crowd of 
interested spectators outside the church half 
an hour before the time. There was a camera 
or two being placed to photograph the bride 


” 


now, anyhow, 


records say, 


to-morrow. 


and bridegroom, and I had not been in the 
vestry a minute before three reporters came 
in to get some particulars of ‘‘ the American 
millionaire’s wedding.”’ I assured them I 
knew nothing of Mr. Tweddell, but they knew 
a good deal. He was ‘‘ Tweddell’s Cork- 
screws,’’ inventor of a new corkscrew which 
had brought him great wealth. He had the 
American “Feathers ”’ 
hotel, and twenty other guests. The break- 
fast was going to cost £10 a head, and a lot of 
fruit had come straight from the south of 
France specially for it. That, and much 
more the journalists told me. 
By-and-by I heard a cheer as a carriage 
Stopped at the church, and soon afterwards 
Mr. Tweddell and his best man stepped into 


Ambassador at the 


oC SSIP, 


the vestry. He looked the happiest of men, 
with a lovely orchid in his button-hole. 

“Mr. Oliver J. Watkins,” he said, introducing 
his friend. ‘Guess, I’m on time, all right. 
Miss Blossom won’t keep me waiting, I hope. 
You Worcester people are remarkably nice— 
they gave me quite an ovation just now, 
though I’m sure I don’t know why.” 

The verger came in to say in an awestruck 
tone, ‘‘ The Hambassador of Hamerica ’ave 
harrived this momink ; where ham Hi to put 
im?” 

“Oh, put him in a front pew—he isn’t 
proud,” said Mr. Tweddell with a twinkle in 
his eye, and he followed the verger into the 
church with his best man. 

Two minutes later the verger announced 
to me “The bride, sir. The horgan ‘ave 
started, and heverything’s ready.” 

The church was, to my astonishment, quite 
full, and there was that suppressed hum which 
betokens keen interest on the part of the con- 
gregation. 

Thanks to our rehearsal, the bridegroom 
acquitted himself without a blunder. The 
bride looked charming, and when we with- 
drew to sign the register Mr. and Mrs. Jonas 
K. Tweddell received most cordial congratula- 
tions. ‘‘ Where’s my cousin, Mrs. Spence ? 
I want her and the doctor to sign,” said Mr. 
Tweddell, and soon the Spences were being 
introduced to the bride and to the other 
guests. 

“Now, Mr. Willoughby, we want you to 
come along to the ‘Feathers ’—time’s up,” 
said this most businesslike of men. ‘‘ Thank 
you, sir, thank you very much,’ I heard 
Pearse, the verger, say, as gold passed from 
the bridegroom’s hand to his. ‘‘ Watkins, you 
look after the organist and the rest, and then 
come on to the hotel.” 

A burst of spontaneous cheering greeted 
Mr. and Mrs. Tweddell as they came towards 
their carriage. Cameras were levelled, and 
the Ambassador had to “ oblige ’’ by standing 
for a moment on the top step leading from the 
church. Then we drove to the hotel, where 
“a most recherché banquet’—to quote The 
Worcester Chronicle—“ was served to the dis- 
tinguished wedding guests.’’ The health of 
the bride and bridegroom was proposed by 
the American Ambassador, and a cablegram 
from the President of the United States was 
received just as Mr. Tweddell rose to respond. 
It was evidently quite correct as to his great 
wealth and importance. His speech was 
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brief and genial. He said how happy he 
was, how homelike the city seemed to his bride 
and himself, and how enriched they felt in 
having discovered Dr. and Mrs. Spence. ‘‘ We 
are not going to see the last of you all to-day, 
for, God willing, we shall come to Worcester 


next summer.” 


‘A burst of spontaneous cheering greeted Mr. 


Dr. Spence drew me aside at the end of the 
breakfast said 

* The last few hours, Mr. Willoughby, have 
Mr. Tweddell 
on ali of us going to his estate in California, 


and 


changed all our plans insists 
where he says the aic will make Mrs. Spence 
Australia. 
He says we are to live as long as we like at his 
Californian home, and that we shall be doing 
him a favour by residing there. It is all so 


well quicker than a sea voyage to 
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wonderful. If you had not returned for the 
wedding we might never have met. God has 
been better than all my hopes and fears, and I 
believe He will spare my wife’s life.” 


“A moment with you, please, Mr. Wil- 
loughby,” said Mr. Tweddell, before he and 
his bride left for London. ‘I want to do 

something for the 


Worcester poor, so 
I’ve dictated a deed of 
gift, and here’s 10,000 
Vicar 
Tweddell 


ought to 


dollars for your 
to call ‘ The 
Fund.’ It 

give him £100 a year, 
if invested properly, 
to spend on deserving 
cases of No, 
don’t thank it’s 
a real privilege to try 
and pay back the debt 
I owe the city for 
William Joynson. Then 
here’s a little memento 
for yourself of the 
Tweddell wedding, and 
you not object 
to breaking into your 
holiday next summer 
if I cable saying we are 
coming to Worcester 
when you’re away! 
Good-bye — you. must 
look Mrs. Tweddell and 
myself Fifth 
Avenue any time you're 
in New York. Allright, 
I’m_ ready,” 
he called out to his 
wife. ‘‘ Good-bye, Mr 
Willoughby, and don't 
forget Jonas K. Twed 

dell.” 


need. 
me; 


must 


up at 


my dear, 





He was driving to 

and Mrs. Tweddell.” the station before I 

discovered his ‘‘ me- 

mento’? was a Bank of England note for 
#100 ! 

‘Well, well,’”’ said the Vicar when I told 

him the whole story, and handed him the 

deed of gift, duly executed by a solicitor, 


I am very glad you interrupted your holiday. 
As Tweddell 
Fund, it will be a godsend this coming wintet 
and in the years tocome. God bless Jonas K. 
Tweddell ! ”’ 


It’s quite a romance. for the 
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Another Abstaining Bishop. 
HE Rev. J. Pritchard Hughes, Vicar of Llan- 
trisant, who has been called to be Bishop 
of Llandaff, adds one more name to the list of 
abstaining Bishops. Asa parochial clergyman 





Durrant, Torquay.) 


THE BISHOP OF LLANDAFF. 


in charge of densely populated parishes in 
South Wales, the new Bishop has been a most 
earnest and persistent Temperance worker, 
and there can be no doubt that in the high and 
important office to which he has been preferred 
he will be able to give great help to the cause in 
the Principality. 
Bd a» * 
A Memorial Inspired by a Book. 
ERE and there may be found instances 
where a memorial or building of some 
kind has been called into existence mainly 
through an author’s book. A well-known case 
in point is the People’s Palace in East London, 
which owes its creation to the late Sir Walter 
Besant’s popular story, “ All Sorts and Con- 
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Editor. 

ditions of Men.’’ An Ipswich authoress, Miss 
Nina Layard, whose book entitled “‘ The Suffolk 
Martyrs ”’ 
been the means of calling public attention to 


was published about a year ago, has 


the absence of any memorial to those Ipswich 
martyrs who had suffered at the stake. The 
result is shown in the monument erected in the 
Suffolk capital town, of which we give a photo- 
graph. The memorial is situated by the side 
of one of the main walks of Christchurch Park, 
and consists of a shaft of polished granite in 
the Gothic style, at the base of which appears 
the following inscription : 


IPSWICH MARTYRS’ MEMORIAL, 
‘“ THE NOBLE ARMY OF MARTYRS PRAISE THEE.”’ 
THIS MONUMENT IS ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF NINE IPSWICH 
MARTYRS, WHO FOR THEIR CONSTANCY TO THE PROTESTANT 
FAITH SUFFERED DEATH BY BURNING. 
1535—1555. 


‘Oh, may Thy soldiers faithful, true and bold, 
Fight as the Saints who nobly fought of old, 
And win with them the victor’s crown of gold. 

Alleluia!” 





























(Photo: E. Bond.) 
IPSWICH MARTYRS’ MEMORIAL. 
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A Valuable Little Village. 
HE village of Calday, near West Kirby; 
Cheshire, has been sold recently for 
£60,000. This price includes the manor. The 


Church of the Resurrection in the village, of 

















(Photo: D. C. Roose.) 


THE CHURCH OF THE RESURRECTION, CALDAY, 
CHESHIRE. 


which we give a photograph, is a very pic- 
turesque type of a country church. 


* * ad 

“A Proper Man.” 
AY amusing apology was made by a bluff 

captain, who had exclaimed, when he heard 
of the appointment of Bishop Selwyn to the 
newly founded See of New Zealand, ‘‘ What’s 
the use of a bishop out here ? There are no 
roads by which his Lordship’s coach can travel!” 
The captain, who was governor, was well 
aware of the rough state of the new colony, 
and he had been accustomed at home to the 
quiescent dignity and state of the episcopal 
Bench in Georgian England. But when Selwyn 
reached Auckland, having tramped alone a 
hundred miles across wild country with only 
a pocket compass to guide him, the governor 
changed his tone, and confessed, ‘‘ That’s a 
proper man.” 


& ad &* 


The Sunbeam Mission. 


CRIPPLED child was pressing with painful, 
patient steps towards the country of perfect 
Beams of sunshine, caught from that 


rest. 
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Land of Light saved her from finding her path 
too long and too gloomy. The shades were 
pierced by means of a friend whom she counted 
the dearest and truest on earth. This friend 
was also a child, one whom she had never seen, 
but who sent her a magazine regularly, who 
drew nearer and nearer in friendship as death 
approached the home of poverty, and who 
added letters of sympathy and little gifts of 
love to the cheering reading that came with 
every month. This little cripple was only 
one of thousands of needy children linked 
with boys and girls willing to share the pleasures 
of their favoured lot, through the Sunbeam 
Mission, a children’s mission to children, 
started in 1891. Members under seventeen, 
and associates over this age, undertake to 
supply and post each month a child’s magazine 
to a poor or crippled child in London or some 
other large town. 


* &* &* 


The Method of the Mission. 


HIS undertaking and an entrance fee 
of sixpence from members and of a 
shilling from associates constitutes the whole 
responsibility. The secretary sends each mem- 
ber or associate the name and address of a 
child to whom the magazine and assurance of 
interest will be welcome. Entrance fees pay 
the expenses of printing and postage and make 
the mission self-supporting. Letters or other 
expressions of friendly care are entirely volun- 
tary. Since 1891 nearly 50,000 members and 
associates have joined the Sunbeam Mission ; 
but thousands of little ones remain in the 
shades of pain and poverty whose way might 
be brightened, and there are as many boys and 
girls whose lines have fallen in pleasant places 
but fail to realise the gladness of their lot for 
want of the means of sharing it with others. 
The Hon. Secretary of the Sunbeam Mission, 
Winchester Diocese, Miss Gilbert, St. Philip’s 
Lodge, Cheltenham, will be glad to enrol more 
members, or will send papers fully explaining 
the work and a specimen card of membership 
on receipt of threepence. 


»* 5 ad 5d 


The New Dean of Carlisle. 
ONDONERS know Dr. C. J. Ridgeway so 
well that they will not learn easily to 
call him the Dean of Carlisle. For twenty-one 
years he was Vicar of Christ Church, Lancaster 
Gate, and he has been a Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral for several years. The son 
of the Rev Joseph Ridgeway, Vicar of Christ 
Church, Tunbridge Wells, Dr. Charles John 
Ridgeway is an ‘‘Old Pauline.” His first 
curacy was in his father’s parish. Two years 
later he became vicar of North Malvern. In 
1875 he was appointed rector of Buckhurst 
Hill, and remained there for five years, when 
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he became incumbent of St. Paul’s, Edinburgh. 
He came back to London in 1884 to Lancaster 
Gate, where he has done good work ever since. 





(Photo: Russell and Sons 


THE DEAN OF CARLISLE. 
Now, as Dean of Carlisle, he enters into a new 
sphere of labour, where the good wishes of his 
many friends will follow him. 
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that one man does a thing much easier than 


any other man. Continuous, unflagging effort, 
persistence and determination will win. Let 
not the man be discouraged who has these.” 


ad od & 
Prosperous Temperance Work. 


HE British Workman’s Public-house Com- 
pany has shown what success attends a 
businesslike temperance organisation. Started 
more than thirty years ago at Liverpool, at Mr. 
Moody’s hint to the late Charles Garrett, it has 
sixty-seven cocoa-houses and seven cafés. It 
pays a dividend of about 6 per cent., and has 
takings in a year amounting to about £90,000. 
But better than its financial returns have 
been its spiritual dividends—the hundreds 
and thousands of men and women who have 
been enabled to keep from _ intoxicants. 
Temperance advocates must do more in 
providing alternatives for the public-house. 


»* ad »* 
Tombs Disturbed by Trees. 


‘ the churchyard of the fine old church of 
St. John the Baptist at Aldenham, in Hert- 
fordshire, a very strange sight is to be seen. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hutchinson, of Delrow, were 
buried there, the one in 1697 and the other in 
1706. Their massive tombs are surrounded 
with iron railings. Three fine sycamore trees, 
which should have been pulled up when sap- 
lings, were allowed to grow, and the conse- 
quence is that they have not only broken the 
stones, but are rapidly absorbing the railings. 
In the picture you see one of the big covering 
stones completely prised off; fragments of 
cross rails embedded in the bark of the left- 
hand tree, and some of the upright railings 
apparently growing out of its roots. 





om» »* ef 
An Author’s Perseverance. 
7 FRIEND came to me once,” says 
James Whitcomb Riley, the  well- 
known American author, ‘‘ com- 
pletely heart-broken, saying that 
his manuscripts were constantly 
returned, and that he was _ the 
most miserable wretch alive. I 
asked him how long he had been 
trying. ‘Three years,’ he said. 


“My dear man,’ I answered, laugh- 
ing, ‘go on; keep on trying till 
you have spent as many years 
at it as I did.’ ‘As many as 
you did!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Yes, 
as long as I did.’ ‘What? You, 
James Whitcomb Riley, struggled 


for years?’ ‘Yes, sir, through 
years, through sleepless nights, 


through almost hopeless days. For 
twenty years I tried to get into 
one magazine; back came my 
manuscript .etegnally. I kept on. 
In the twentieth year, that maga- 














zine accepted one of my articles. 
{ was not a believer in the theory 


(Photo: A. BE, Bonser.) 


TOMBS DISTURBED BY TREES. 
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MR. HOWARD WILLIAMS, J.P. 


the community. 


in the Y.M.C.A. 
the former treasurer of Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s Homes, Mr. William 
Fowler, passed away only a few 
days before Dr. Barnardo, and it 
was, indeed, thought that the 
shock of this news had something 
to do with Dr. Barnardo’s own 
death. Mr. Howard Williams is 
one of the five sons of Sir George 
Williams, another son being a 
clergyman, and a third, Mr. 
Arthur £. Williams, having 
political aspirations. It is in- 
teresting to hear that Mr. Spur- 
geon’s old home, ‘‘ Westwood,” 
at Upper Norwood, has been ac- 
quired recently by a son of Sir 
George Williams, a very happy 
succession of residents being 
thereby ensured. 


* & 5 
A Lesson in Brevity. 


R. HALL once said every blade 

of grass was a sermon. Next 

day a parishioner saw him mowing 

his lawn. ‘‘ That’s right, Dr. Hall, 

cut your sermons short! ”’ said his 
friend as he passed the garden. 


»* &* a 
Sir Thomas Browne’s Memorial. 


HE accompanying photograph 
shows the statue unveiled 
recently at Norwich to the memory 


Howard Wil- 
liams, J.P., 
will 
worthy suc- 
cessor to his 
late 
Sir 
Williams, in 
carrying on 
work his 
father loved 
so well. Mr. 
Williams is 
in the prime 
of life, a very 
busy 
but one who 
finds time for 
consider- 

able 

of service to 
He is now the treasurer of 
Dr. Barnardo’s’ Homes, and holds office also 
It may be remembered that 


the 
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Mr. Howard of Sir Thomas Browne, the distinguished 
Williams. author of ‘ Religio Medici.” It is cast 
T seems as in bronze from the design of Mr. Henry 

if Mr. Pegram, A.R.A., and represents the famous 


physician seated in an armchair, holding a 
fragment of ancient pottery in his right hand. 
The figure itself is seven feet high, be ng 
mounted on a pedestal of grey granite weigh ng 
about twenty tons, the front of which bears 
the following inscription : 


be a 


father, 
George 
SIk THOMAS BROWNE, M.D., 
PHYSICIAN AND PHILOSOPHER, 
BORN IQTH OCTOBER, 1005, 
DIED IQTH CCTOBER, 1082, 
MANY YEARS RESIDENT 
NEAR THIS SPOT AND 
BURIED IN THE CHURCH 
man, OF ST. PETER MANCROFT, 


ERECTED IQTH OCT,, 1905, 


The memorial stands upon an open space in 
amount the Haymarket, originally the site of the 
famous author’s residence, and beneath the 
shadow of the magnificent church of St. Peter 
Mancroft, wherein the creator of the “ Religio 
Medici ”’ is buried. 
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MEMORIAL TO SIR THOMAS BROWNE UNVEILED RECENTLY AT NORWICH. 
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~ Miss Eldon: Match-Maker. 

Jus 

a A Complete Story by Charles Edwardes. 

nd. 

ng we Miss Minerva Eldon made up her It was entirely a labour of love and duty 

ng mind that any particular young couple with her. No one really believed that she 

ars would be best married, the chances were was subsidised by landlords with houses to 
much against their remaining singie. let, or shopkcepers whose chief customers were 

Most of us have hobbies which fascinate young folks about to furnish. Someone said 

us, and for about twenty years Miss Eldon so, in jest, once upon a time, and the state- 
had devoted herself to match-making with ment amused Miss Eldon as much as anyone 
laudable determination. She didn’t care what else. 
Wiffield said about her, being completely Other statements about her were just as 
satisfied with the applause, in the main, of significant. The words ‘‘ Miss Eldon has her 

in 

the 

the 


ter 
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“*T don’t believe that girl has a heart’”—). 258. 


her own conscience. If she had made one or 
two mistakes, she had just as certainly made 
Many people happy. The number of times 
she was a godmother was generally held to 
prove this, 


236 


eye on you!’ 
pression to a face hitherto reputed plain. 
That was her genius 
charms of a rose before its time of mere bud 
was past. 


often brought beauty and ex- 


She could see the full 





258 


Mothers who had formerly scoffed at her 
little plots and pretensions were fortunate 
enough to outlive their prejudices, and later 
welcomed Miss Eldon to their family circle as 
if she were a good fairy. 

Of course, she had her set-backs, and 
especially in her earlier days, before she had 
learnt tact. In those earlier days she had 
been known to say point-blank to a painfully 
humble-minded young lady, ‘‘ My dear, I have 
been speaking to Mr. B—— about you, and 
I want you to be very nice when you meet 
him.”’ This was one of her failures, deservedly. 

Now, in the prime of her talent, she was 
seldom so indiscreet, and had to 
lament about the obstinacy of Fate in opposing 
her own particular machinations. 

Among her disappointments, however, 
case of Russell Herrick and Truth Humbleton 
was so far the most conspicuous—-to herself. 

It had begun delightfully. That is to say, 
when had ventured to hint to 
Herrick that it. was time he sought a wife, 
she found, to her extreme surprise and. plea- 
sure, that he was not only of the same opinion, 
but that Truth Humbleton, the bride she had 
selected for him, was the very bride for whom 
he sighed. 

Well, perhaps not sighed. Herrick was not 
a sighing man. But he didn’t mind telling 
Miss Eldon that she was a witch if she had 
discovered his secret by the aid of her own 
“Oh, I’m no witch,”’ she said 


seldom 


the 


she Russell 


instincts alone. 


gaily. And then he agreed, without the least 
gaiety, that of course she wasn’t really a 
witch, or she would have known also about 


the insurmountable obstacle between him and 
Miss Humbleton. 

Insurmountable obstacles were things Miss 
Eldon loved to overcome. Nor was she fright- 
ened by this one. Long ago Truth’s father 
had wronged Russell’s father, and a tacit but 
deathless feud between the heads of the 
two families was the result. 

“Ts that all ?”’ asked Miss Eldon, 
Russell had told her so much. 

“ Both all and all-sufficing, my dear good 
lady,”’ Russell. “I quite beyond 
your help.”’ 

Miss Eldon did not think so, and for months 
she toiled and schemedin vain. Truth Humble- 
ton was a difficult young lady. She would 
have chilled and awed many a woman of 
fifty-eight, Miss Eldon’s age. Her beauty was 
of the kind Miss Eldon had termed 
“imperially splendid,’’ and she did not encour- 


when 


said am 


once 
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age intimacies, least of ail with Miss Eldon, 
Mrs. Humbleton, however, was almost easily 
won to a kind of condescending tolerance of 
Miss Eldon’s point of view; but it went no 
further than that. She admitted that Russell 
Herrick appeared to be an agreeable young 
man, and that his prospects as an engineer 
were, as Miss Eldon said, brilliant. But there 
were reasons, she said, which made it unlikely 
that Miss Eldon’s well-meant idea could ever 
come to anything. 

Labour as she might, Miss Eldon could do 
nothing in this matter to content her. 

“‘T don’t believe that girl has a_ heart,” 
she told Russell one day. 

But suddenly something happened to the 
Humbleton and in one week 
all the pride (if pride it was) seemed likely to 
be taken out of Mrs. Humbleton and her 
daughter Truth. Mr. Humbleton disappeared, 
and left a woeful scandal behind him. He had 
been one of Wiffield’s most respected solicitors, 
and had betrayed the trust of scores of his 
clients. His affairs were in an appalling state 
of muddle, with but one staring fact plain to 
his gross dishonesty. 


establishment, 





all eyes 

From a handsome suburban residence, with 
horses and carriages, motor-car, and the other 
luxuries of wealth, Mrs. Humbleton and Truth 
moved in one week to a poor little red {20 
tenement in a long street, and ‘‘ Canontree,” 
their old home, was surrendered with all its 
saleable effects ’’ into the hands of the official 
receiver. 

On the wings of this intelligence, Miss Eldon 
flew, as it were, to Russell Herrick. 

“It makes no difference to you, this, about 
them ?”’ she asked him. 

“What do you take 
quietly. 

“No, I knew it wouldn’t. 


“ce 


me for?” said he 


Well, I should 


think you are satisfied, aren’t you? She's 
never likely to—I mean she ought to be 
thankful for your devotion now. I’m sure 


Mr. Herrick, you have 
I wish every young 


her mother will be. 
my respectful admiration. 
man had your constancy, and every young 
woman were worthy of such devotion” 

“Do you?” said Russell. “I don’t think 
it matters while you’re in the field, dear lady.” 

He liked to chaff the excellent Miss Eldon, 
and she liked to be chaffed by him. She shook 
her head in playful reproof of gross 
flattery. 

«« Well,’”’ she murmured, “‘ we mustn’t be ina 
One must make allowances for the 


such 


hurry. 
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shock. I haven’t ventured to call upon them 
yet in Worship Street. And yet it suits your 
frame of mind, eh ?”’ 

«Don’t be so horribly frivolous!” said 
Russell. «And, by the way, I’ve a com- 
mission in Italy which will keep me there 
several weeks. I’m off to-morrow.” 

“You can mention it as calmly as all that ?” 
she asked in surprise. 

«Well, yes; it’s nothing to rave about. 
And, between ourselves, I’d so much rather 
you took in hand the troubles of some other 
sufferer, my dear Miss Eldon, and gave mine 
a rest.” 

“You propose,’’ said she, disregarding his 
rebuff, ‘‘ to leave Wiffield for several weeks ? ”’ 

“One must live as well as love, you know.” 

“T don’t know. I thought you might be 
one of those exemplary young men to whom 
loving comes first in importance.” 

“Ah!” said he, with marked gravity ; ard 
ke declined to talk about his heart’s hopes 
any longer. 

Only when he had gone to Italy did Miss 
Eldon think she understood why he was thus 
reticent. 

She called in Worship Street twice in one 
week. The first time she was disturbed to 
hear that Truth had entered the Wiffield 
Hospital as a nurse, having already, in happier 
days, gone through a course of training for 
occupation’s sake. Miss Eldon plied Mrs. 
Humbleton with objections to such a pro- 
ceeding. She used Russell Herrick’s name 
lavishly, and was greatly interested by her 
companion’s face while she did so. And 
then she learnt something else. Considerably 
moved, Mrs. Humbleton told Miss Eldon that 
she had, through her solicitor, received a sum 
of money which she was entreated to accept 
as an anonymous gift from a sympathiser, 
She had insisted on tracking the gift, and 
Russell Herrick was the man. 

“ How angelic of him, my dear!” exclaimed 
Miss Eldon. A month ago she would not 
have presumed to “‘ my dear ” the Mrs. Humble- 
ton of ‘‘Canontree.”” But the Mrs. Humbleton 
of 20, Worship Street was not so alarming a 
person, 

“T could not take it, of course,” said Mrs. 
Humbleton. ‘Truth was so ashamed. She 
went to see Dr. Pugh that very day, and he 
atranged about the hospital.” 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear! How foolish girls 
can be!” Miss Eldon lamented. “I do 
wish, dear Mrs. Humbleton, you would talk 
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seriously to your daughter. Tell her—from 
me, if you like—that Mr. Herrick loves her 
more than ever now, and do persuade her 
to be sensible. She’s too high-spirited to be 
a nurse all her days, and I—I really have 
thought now and then that she—liked him, 
you know, in spite of her airs of standoffishness. 
She can’t help these, perhaps, poor girl. They’re 
much against her. Not that he minds them, 
except as they affect him. I believe he’d think 
her perfect, whatever she was.”’ 

To this Mrs. Humbleton gave ear without 
enthusiasm. She was overwhelmed by her 
own trial, for one thing, and the painful 
prospect of being obliged to let rooms for a 
livelihood. Moreover, she could not see eye 
to eye with Miss Eldon about Russell Herrick. 
That good lady might be sanguine ; she could 
not be. Truth had always seemed to agree 
with her father that the Herricks were a family 
with whom any relationship, save that of cold 
indifference, was impossible. It was so when 
she was quite a girl. Russell had lost his 
father and mother since then, but that early 
training had left its mark—blight, indeed— 
upon her. 

The second time Miss Eldon called in Wor- 
ship Street Mrs. Humbleton confessed that 
she had tried to talk to Truth about Russell, 
but the attempt was a failure. Truth would 
not listen. 

‘‘She said I was never to think of such a 
thing again, Miss Eldon. And so there is an 
end to it.” 

But Miss Eldon wouldn’t agree to that. 
She took her own thoughts away with her, 
and added fresh ones to the stock. She might 
even have been seen hesitating at the gates 
of the Wiffield Hospital one afternoon. Should 
she, or should she not? She decided that 
perhaps it were better not. Her name had 
not been mentioned to Truth by Mrs. Humble- 
ton in talking about Russell Herrick. Truth 
was left to draw her own inferences, if she 
cared to. And so Miss Eldon walked away 
from the hospital in a brown study, which 
ended with a cheerful resolve to trust still 
to time. 

“‘ They’re both young, and he is so gloriously 
faithful in his affections. Nothing kills pre- 
judices like time,’’ she mused hopefully. 

Dear soul! She might just as reasonably 
have said that nothing strengthens prejudices 
like time. 

Well, she had other young couples on the 
stocks, in addition to a number of parochial 
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duties which she was not a person to neglect. 
She continued to hope that all would come 
right somehow when Russell Herrick returned 
to England. She had an instinct that it would 
be so, and she cherished the instinct in her 
leisure moments. 

But when Russell had been gone about three 
weeks terrible news about him reached Wiffield. 
A blasting charge of dynamite had almost 
killed him, and he was lying in a critical 
state at Milan. Four men had been killed 
outright, and Russell was among the badly 
injured. 

It seemed as if the Herrick-Humbleton case 
was to be one of the in Miss Eldon’s 
Ledger of Life about which she was to be 
entitled for ever to shake a mournful head. 

Two or three days after this news Miss 
Eildon met Truth herself in her nurse’s cos- 
tume, and, without the least hesitation this 
time, not only stopped her, but spoke of 
Russell. 

** You have -heard about him ?”’ 

‘* Yes,” said Truth, and Miss Eldon noticed 
her troubled breathing as she looked away— 
noticed also her sudden pallor. 

“Well, my dear,’’ said Miss Eldon, ‘one 
must always pray for the best, but the world 
will be the poorer for the loss of a man like 
Mr. Herrick. I—often wish—but wishes aren’t 
much good. How do you like your new sphere 
of life ?”’ 

But if Miss Eldon could skip so readily from 
tragedy to commonplace Truth could not. 

“T like anything that keeps me from think- 
ing,’’ she said. ‘‘ Good-morning, Miss Eldon.”’ 

Her ribbons flew behind her as she left 
Miss Eldon. Though a nurse, she was still, 
in her deportment, very much the magnificent 
Miss Humbleton of other days. But—and 
Miss Eldon extremely agitated 
this—she had flushed with the words, and— 
Miss Eldon positive of it—there was 
a gleam in her fine grey eyes which meant 
tears coming or come. 

** Now that mean ?”’ 
herself as she moved 
daresay she has much to put up with, like her 


few 


was about 


was 


Miss Eldon 
away. “I 


what can 
asked also 
mother; but I should have thought she was 
a girl to face that kind of thing defiantly. I 
believe—yes, I do solemnly believe—-she is 
crying about fim. May it be so! And may 
he recover, poor dear fellow! If so, as sure 
as my name is Minerva——’”’ 

And then her meditations were interrupted 
by a perambulator and a charming young 
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mother, and she was her sunny self again. 
But for her—this was as undoubted as a history 
date—the charming young mother would 
never have been persuaded to fall in love 
with her husband. She had had very great 
trouble with this Mrs. Hertford, but it was 
trouble well rewarded. The mite in the per- 
ambulator was the very latest of her god. 
daughters. 

“Well, my dear,’’ she began, and suddenly 
it flashed on that an omen of 
good to Russell and Truth. It was a hint 
from Heaven to her to persevere always in her 


her this was 


peculiarly blessed arts of well-doing. Truth, 
with her tear-brightened eyes, was in her 


mind when she kissed her latest godchild. 
That very day she wrote to Russell at the 
Milan hospital. She assumed that he would 
get well. ‘ That’s half the battle with the 
sick,’”’ she told herself. In fact, it would be 
downright sinful of him not to get well 
quickly, for had made a very sweet 
discovery, which meant much to him 
Much ? Everything—inasmuch as she felt 
sure he was a man to be made or marred 
by his home life. Perhaps that was a bit of 
a fib. Russell would scarcely have impressed 
a stranger as a man at all profoundly dependent 
upon domestic comforts, including a wife. 
But Miss Eldon had made it a rule not to 
stick stubbornly at a small fib if it was of the 
innocent kind and might lead to good things. 
She posted that letter and felt better. 
The following Sunday Russell was prayed 
for in church, and especially by Miss Eldon 
And then came an astonishing communica- 
tion from Milan—to her. It was not an answer 
to her letter. Lying in bed, Russell had dic- 
tated a few lines to accompany a certain docu- 


she 


ment which the British Consul had at his 
request drawn up and witnessed. The docu- 
ment was Russell’s last will and testament, 


and Miss Eldon was quite at liberty to read 
it, if she wished, on condition that she held 
her tongue about it and—well, until she heard 
that he was dead. All his property, including 
about £2,000 in stocks and shares, was be- 
queathed to Truth. Miss Eldon was to hand 
the will to his solicitor after his death. 

This was almost too much of a secret for 
the good lady. She paid another visit to 
Worship Street, and chanted Russell's praises 
in so loud a key that Mrs. Humbleton seemed 
to think she was just a little crazy. 

“IT know what I know,” she declared, with 
fine fervour, when Mrs. Humbleton ventured to 
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Miss Eipon: 


doubt if he had quite so exquisite a character. 
«It will come out some day, and then you’ll 
be the first to agree with me. Well, we'll 
say the second.”’ 

That piqued Truth’s mother’s curiosity. 


” 


“Why do you say such a thing ?” she 


asked. 
“T cannot tell you that,’’ said Miss Eldon, 
with some vcry 


positive head- 


shakes. ‘‘I am 
not permitted to 
speak.”’ 
And then she 
wisely went her 
way, ere her 
tongue mad a 
traitor of her, ; 


as it really longed 
to. 
Nevertheless, 
she had sown a 
seed of value. 
Of course, Mrs. 
Humbleton would 
pass on these re- 
markable words 
to Truth. Miss 
Eldon would have 
felt aggrieved if 
she had not done 


sO. 
Russell did not 

die. The reports 

from Milan soon 

improved. An- 

other dic tated 


letter from him 
came to Miss 
Eldon, in ac- 
knowledgment of 
hers this time. It 
told her quaintly 
that she was “a 


brick,” if she 
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But he didn’t answer that letter. He re- 
turned to Wiffield weeks before he was ex- 


pected, and against the advice of the Milan 
people. He telegraphed to his Wiffield land- 
lady, and hastened after the telegram. 

And he paid for his recklessness by being 
Sent to bed by his Wiffield doctor the very 
day of his arrival, and told that he had be- 
haved like a madman. 

“I don’t care,’ he said to 
that. ‘‘I’mhere again. That’s 
all I want.” 

This was a mystery to the 
doctor, who put him in charge 
of a nurse, with em- 
phatic instructions that 
he was to be kept as 
quiet as quiet could 
be. 

‘*Mayn’t I even have 
old Miss Eldon to see 
me ?”’ he asked, 
when he knew 
how he was to 
be treated. 

“Certainly 
not,” said the 
doctor. “ That 
notorious chatter- 
box and—— 
Ah!” With the 
memory of Miss 
Eldon’s peculiar 
talents, it oc- 
curred to him 
that he under- 
stood why Russell 
had made that 
idiotic stagger 
from Milan to 
England. ‘ You 
don’t mean that 
she’s got you on 
her list, Her- 
rick ?”’ 


could be relied “*T like anything that keeps me from thinking.’” But Russell 


upon. Whether 

she was a credible gossip or not, it told 
her further that she had done him even 
more good than the surgeons. They them- 
selves had said so. 

She wrote again and yet again. She asked 
him why he had put such lovely temptation 
im her way (the will), and at the same time 
muzzled her. Would he not take off the 
muzzle and trust to her tact ? 


would not give 
himself away. He refused to be drawn. 

“Well, vou can’t see her or anyone, except 
Nurse Julia,’’ said the doctor finally. 

It was so for nearly three weeks, three down- 
right critical weeks. 

Miss Eldon had not for years had so 
anxious a time. Her appetite suffered. She 
could feel no proper interest in anything. 
Other young men and maidens were left to 
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take their chance; she couldn’t help any of 
them, whether they wished it or not, so long 
as Russell’s life hung uncertain in the balance. 
She was comfortable nowhere, except at Mrs. 
Humbleton’s, and she made Truth’s mother 
quite wretched by her unwarrantable suggestion 
that Mr. Herrick’s life depended upon Truth. 
“Tt zs so. I don’t care what anyone does 
One word 


or says. I know, Mrs. Humbleton. 

from her, and he would be well in a day.”’ 
However, at length Russell looked like 

mending again; and now Miss Eldon had 


daily interviews with Nurse Julia, which soon 
let the The 
doctor first 


nurse into the great secret. 
complaisant, and that 
meeting did the invalid so much good that 


he removed his embargo, save only as to time. 


became 


Miss Eldon wished to return to Russell the 
mournful, yet precious, document he had sent 
from Milan. But he laughed, and said he 
didn’t want it. He wasn’t out of the 
yet. He might break another blood-vessel, 
or anything. .She had so greatly 
him that he could afford to laugh at his last 
will and testament, although it was, he ad- 
mitted, the most seriously determined thing 
he had ever put his name to. 

But the crown was at last to be set upon 
the good lady’s loyal service to Russell and 
Truth. To Truth secondarily indeed, and 
more perhaps for Russell’s sake than her own. 

One evening Miss Eldon went to inquire 
after Russell and Nurse Julia much 
disturbed. Her mother, a hundred miles 
away, was taken seriously ill. She had just 
had a telegram summoning her home. 

“I can’t go to-night, of course,” she said, 
‘but I must go the first thing in the morning. 
The worst of it is that Dr. Wingfield is away 
at Torquay for three days. I don’t know 
what to do about Mr. Herrick, for he still 
wants attention.” 

“Ah!” said Miss Eldon. 

‘He doesn’t think so, but it is so; and I 
have no right to engage a substitute without 
his permission.”’ 

““Must she be experienced ? 
Miss Eldon, tremulously. ‘‘ Could 
her what to do, I mean ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, I could do that if—— 

“Then,” whispered Miss Eldon, 


wood 


consoled 


found 


” 


asked 
you tell 


ver) 


” 


grasping 
What 


Nurse Julia’s arm, ‘‘J will manage it. 
time is your train in the morning ?” 
“There’s one at a quarter past nine.”’ 
“That will do, my dear. 
tifully. 


It will do beau- 


Leave it all to me. You will be 
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quite satisfied with the nurse I bring to. 
morrow morning at eight o’clock. So wil] 
Mr. Herrick. Don’t say anything to him yet. 
Ah! You guess ? Of course you do. Good- 
night, my dear. I must fly.” 

She left Nurse Julia smiling faintly, her 
own anxiety notwithstanding. 


And fly she did, almost, straight to the 
hospital. Nurse Truth was busy with 4 


patient, and the matron didn’t at all like Miss 
Eldon’s interference with the hospital rules, 
Miss Eldon 
had the highest importance 
that she Nurse Truth. 

But presently Truth came to her in the trim 
little waiting-room, and Miss Eldon brought 
all her batteries into play—every single one, 
She didn’t care if it was a breach of faith; 
she meant to use that will now for all it was 


no matter how important it was. 
said it was of 


should see 


worth. 
“My dear,’ 


she said, revelling in the dis- 
closure of Truth’s agitations and blushes, “I 
am telling you this because it must, I think, 
make you help poor Mr. Herrick in his time of 
trouble. It is quite between ourselves. He 
would never forgive me if he knew what I had 
done. I was to keep it until his death, and 
tell no one ; and I only tell you now to induce 
you to help him. Poor Nurse Julia must go 
to her mother, and there is no one else I could 
think of. May we rely on you ?” 
*“He—Mr. Herrick—does not know you 
have come ?”’ asked Truth in a whisper. 
“My dear, dear child, no. Cf course not. 
May I go and ask the matron for you?” 
“She would say it is quite impossible.” 
“ Would Miss Eldon’s expression 
of dismay was more than pathetic. “ Then 
whatever is to be—done ?”’ 
“You think he would like it—if I came, 
Miss Eldon ?”’ asked Truth, with something 
It was 


she ?”’ 


of her ancient majesty of demeanour. 
put on, and Miss Fldon saw that it was. 

“He would be grateful to you, my deat. 
And so would all of us who take an interest 
in him.” 

“Then I will doit. It means an end to my 
hospital work, but I—I don’t mind that.” 

Miss Eldon looked her joy. She did more 
than that. 

‘May I kiss you, my dear, to thank you ?” 
she asked. And after the kiss she said, “ God 
bless you, my dear. Nurse Julia will expect 
you as soon after half past seven as may be 
convenient.” 

If Truth understood fully what the kiss 
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and blessing meant, she showed no sign of it. 
She accompanied Miss Eldon to the hospital 
gates and gave her a tranquil ‘ Good-night.” 
And when, as an after-thought, Miss Eldon 
rushed back to beg her not on any account 


to betray her to Mr. Herrick about the will 
Truth’s assurances in the matter were also 
exceedingly calm. 

“Of course, Miss Eldon, I should not do 
that,” she said. ‘“‘ But thank you very much 


for telling me.’ 


What it cost Miss Eldon to keep aloof from 
Russell’s abode the next morning between 
eight o’clock and eleven, only a person of 
similar talents and success in their exercise 
could presume to guess. She fidgeted her- 
self into a mild fever. But at eleven she rang 
the bell, and proceeded to make the usual 
inquiries. 

She was at once invited to enter. 

“Mr. Herrick wants to see you, miss,” said 
the servant. 

She saw Nurse Truth first. Truth met her 
on the stairs with a face that told her every- 
thing she wanted to know. It was the face 
of a happy girl, whose happiness was at the 
same time becomingly tempered by benevo- 


lence. 
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“Well, my dear,’”’ ventured Miss Eldon, 
with a fine humility, when they were both on 
the landing outside Russell’s door, “ you do 
not regret coming, I trust ?”’ 

She was answered with a tender kiss of 
thanksgiving, something like her own at the 
hospital. “It took her 





even her—by surprise, 
though she had been kissed thus by a score 
of radiant betrotheds in the first blush of 
their bliss. 

““ Indeed I do not,” said Truth, smiling. 

And then she opened the door, introduced 
Miss Eldon to her other victim, and shut the 
door upon them. 

Russell was propped up. He both smiled 
and shook his head at her. 

“Miss Eldon,’’ he said, before she had 
reached his proffered hand, “ there’s no one 
like you. You've pulled it off.” 

She clasped his hand warmly. 

“I’m afraid, Mr. Herrick, that I don’t 
quite understand,’”’ she said demurely. 

“No? Then I’m sure Truth and I don’t. 
Oh, Miss Eldon, what a conspirator you would 
have made in the Middle Ages! Miss Humble- 
ton has promised to become my wife.” 

* A—h!” 


Miss Eldon breathed the word as if it were 
a condensed prayer. 
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‘TR OLIVER LODGE occupies a fore- 
most position amongst modern 
scientists. The man of high scien- 

tific attainment is more often a recluse, 
but there is nothing of the ascetic about 
the Principal of the Birmingham Uni- 
versity. He lives in the true spirit of 
the word. On numerous occasions he has 
stood before large public audiences and 
expounded to them the results of his study 
and scientific experiments. Knowledge is 
power, and, with the generous instinct of 
the reformer and teacher, Sir Oliver Lodge 
has endeavoured to interest all classes, and 
especially working people, in the sciences 
and mysteries of life. That his self-sacri- 
ficing work is appreciated needs no better 
verification than the large audiences which 
assemble to hear his popular lectures and 
addresses. His name is a household word 
in Birmingham, and no man’s opinion and 
judgment is more highly honoured and re- 
spected. The average man realises that in 
Sir Oliver Lodge England has a master mind 
charged with electrical energy, and an un- 
quenchable thirst for knowledge. Its goal 
is truth, and the object in reaching that 
consummation is service to mankind. 

Oliver Lodge was born on June 12th, 

1851, at Penkhull, near Stoke-on-Trent. 
Until he was fourteen he studied at the 
Newport Grammar School. He entered his 
father’s business on leaving school, but his 
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By Bernard Alderson. 


interest in science was far stronger than his 
commercial traits. Like a wise man, his 
father did not insist upon his son following 
a career unsuited to his abilities and trend 
of thought. He encouraged him in his 
studies, and allowed him to devote the greater 
portion of each day to preparing for his 
matriculation. This he passed successfully, 
and also his intermediate examination in 
science, in which he took first-class honours 
in physics. Upon attaining his majority, 
he relinquished his business duties entirely, 
and entered University College, London. 
In 1877 he took his degree of Doctor of 
Science, and four years later accepted the 
position of Professor of Physics at the Liver- 
pool University. The Royal Society elected 
him a member in 1887, and the following 
year the University of St. Andrew’s con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of LL.D. 
He has been the recipient of many such 
honours since. In 1900 he was appointed 
Principal of Birmingham’s new University, 
and two years later his name was included 
in the list of coronation knights. 

Sir Oliver can lay claim to many titles. 
He is a scientist, an electrician, a University 
principal, and a social reformer. As one of 
the first discoverers of wireless telegraphy 
he has enriched the knowledge of his age, 
and vastly increased the potentialities of 
modern commerce We owe a great deal 
to Sir Oliver’s initiative work in this impor- 
tant sphere of electrical development. Had 
he been able to give his whole time to the 
study of electricity, Sir Oliver would no 
doubt have further developed his system 
and made his name better known as an elec 
trician, and claimed some of the honoufs 
which have gone to others. The _ high 
position of Principal of the Birmingham 
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University was offered him, and he appiied 
his energies to the great work of organising a 
modern seat of learning. The fellow-towns- 
men of Sir Oliver can, perhaps, appreciate 
is labours of the last few years, as 
they have some idea of the magnitude of 
his task. Yet, amidst all the multitudinous 
activities of 


most | 


example to the two extreme schools of 
thought. 

A determined effort is being made to 
undermine the faith ot the working classes. 
The spread of Rationalism is no figment of 
the imagination. J! the Church desires to 
maintain its position it must take stock of 
its equipment 
and modernise 





such a respon- 
sible position, 
Sir Oliv 
shown a keen 
interest in 


has 


civic afiairs, 
and proved 
himself a social 
reformer of un- 
commonability 
and influence. 

Much could 
be written of 
Sir Oliver’s 
work in anv 


1 


of thes<¢ 
spheres of 
activity, but 
the purport of 
this article is 
to deal with 
his work and 
testimony asa 
searcher after 
religious truth. 
It isa noble 
title for any 
man to bear, 
and by his 
fearless out- 
spokenness Sir 
Oliver has 
royally carned 
the honour. 
His _ training 
might have led 
him to become 
an exponent 








its methods. 
Blind belief is 
almost as 
foolish as 
blind unbelief. 
This is an age 
of restless ac- 
tivity, but if 
the new ration- 
alistic cam- 
paign teaches 
working men 
to think, it 
will not be 
without its 
good results. 
Once the 
faculty of con- 
secutive think- 
ing is de- 
veloped in 
working men, 
they will not 
be so easily 
duped by 
plausible criti- 
cisms of es- 
tablished 
truths. Once 
they begin a 
genuine in- 
quiry for them- 
selves, they 
will discover 
what the great 
minds of 
history have 








of agnosticism, 
but uninflu- 
enced either by 
pedantry and 
prejudice, or 
on the other 
hand by he 
ingrained forces of orthodoxy, he has pursued 


his own cout probing, inquiring, deliber- 
ating, end siep by step building up a 


By thus fighting his way to 
a decision, and not hastily jumping to a 
conclusion, Sir Oliver has set a worthy 
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(Photo: Whitlock, Birmingham.) thought about 
the funda- 
mentals of 
Christianity. 
Addressing a 
Bible - class of 
over a thou- 
sand men in the Lozells Street Hall, Birming- 
ham, on a recent Sunday afternoon, Sir 
Oliver Lodge made a spirited defence of Chris- 
tianity. He said it gave him great pleasure 
to tell working men the result of his latest 
thoughts on religion, and how far he had 
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progressed. He was deeply interested in 
religion, and would far sooner construct an 
idea than destroy one. The universe had 
many aspects, and religion had many aspects. 
One might grasp first one aspect and then 
another, and by emphasising one aspect 
one must not be understood to be contra- 
dicting any other. The whole of truth was 
such an enormous thing that they could not 
attain or grasp it at once. Their know- 
ledge was extraordinarily incomplete, but 
we were the products of zons of evolution. 
The world had lasted millions of years. 
Man had been evolving for many ages, and 
had gradually risen to what he was now. 
There were some who thought that evolu- 
tion had been a product of chance. The word 
“chance ’’”’ was unknown to science. 
Choosing as his subject ‘‘ The Dignity and 
Opportunities of Humanity,” Sir Oliver pro- 
ceeded to survey the essential elements of 
Christianity and its record of service. He 
had asked himselt what was the central 
doctrine of Christianity, and why had it 
such power over the world, and had sur- 
vived the struggles of centuries? The 
central text of Christianity to his mind was 
“ The kingdom of God is within you.” That 
aspect had become very vivid to him. He 
believed that the most essential element in 
Christianity was a conception of a human 
God—a God, in the first place, not apart 
from the universe, outside and distinct from 
it, but immersed in it. He believed that 
the Deity was not outside His creation; not 
outside nature, looking at it, mending it, 
interfering with it as something foreign to 
it, and the immense miseries in it. It was 
indeed a part of Him, and, if seen rightly, 
was a revelation of Him. Some had com- 
pared the world to a factory with a manager 
who went and tinkered with it every now 
and again, scolded someone, dismissed a 
workman, and put a machine right or wrong. 
That was not a good analogy. The world 
was a factory, but for the production of 
souls and character. The Manager, the 
Guider, the Controller was not outside it, 
as on every hand was the sign and outcome 
of His direct operation. Our conception of 
God must be revealed of God to us by the 
highest part of nature—man. The highest 
example of man we ever had was represented 
in Jesus, and in Him he thought was the 
perception of Christianity, the perception of 
a human God. Did not Christ tell them that 
when He said, “I and the Father are one ’— 
the Son of man and equally the Son of God 


—‘‘I am in the Father and the Father in 








Me”; ‘He that hath seen Me hath seen 
the Father,” etc.? In that conception He 
was revealing God to man. 

The genuine humanity of Christ was now 
well recognised. There had been attempts 
to ignore it, but the steady and unique 
truth had prevailed, and now the whole 
world was giving that attention to the 
question which it deserved. There had been 
attempts to consider Christ as apart from 
humanity, but orthodox theologians had 
now come to the belief that He was fully, 
truly, and completely a man. But they 
had to go further than that. We had to 
realise that if a man alone He would be able 
to help us, but Christ urged again and again 
that we were one with Him, and were to be 
equal with Him. That, he thought, supplied 
the first principle of humanity, and showed 
what humanity might become. By recog. 
nising the ordinary humanity of Christ we 
recognised the first and potent truth. 

The second conclusion was greater. The 
divinity of Jesus was the truth that now re- 
quired to be re-perceived, and separated from 
ail trace of superstition. In the mighty 
process of evolution he saw the struggle 
towards a fuller and more all-embracing 
existence. In some part of the universe, 
perhaps, the ideal perfeccion had _ been 
attained, and in another the attainment 
was imperfect. On this planet man was 
the highest outcome, so far terribly imper- 
fect because so recently evolved; _never- 
theless, he was a being who had attained 
to consciousness and freewill, with a spark 
of the Divine spirit within him, never more 
to be quenched. We were free agents, and 
in that sense part of the Deity. We were 
part of the Deity just in the same sense 
as nature was. Although we were free 
agents, we were not under compulsion. 
As free agents, he thought it would be 
unwise for us to be under compulsion, and 
it might be wholly unwise even for an 
Omnipotent Being to have to coerce a free 
agent. He could suggest, guide, and influ- 
ence, but He did not coerce, and in that was 
found the meaning of what was called the 
Fall of Man. Man had freedom to choose, 
and in that was found the meaning of the 
problem of evolution. This man was free 
to choose good, or he was also free to choose 
evil, for they could not have good existing 
without the co-relative—evil. That was 
what was happening on this planet, and in the 
universe—which, far from being limited to 
this planet, included thousands of millions 
of worlds—and this war of nature must 
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have been fought over and over again in the 
depths of space. There were people who 
spoke as if they understood the universe. 
They had no conception of the magnitude 
of things, of the possibilities, of the actual- 
ities which were in the universe, and about 
which they knew so little. The develop- 
ment of man and the progress he had made 
furnished the conviction that we were a part 
of God. The Christian idea, therefore, was 
not that of a Father outside the universe. 
No, it was that of a God Who loves, yearns, 
and suffers, and who keenly lamented the 
rebellious activity of the free agents He had 
brought into being. That was the idea 
that Jesus came to after His forty days of 
solitary ditation, and that was our idea 
of the real true existing God. It was a con- 
ception that had provided consolation for 
countless millions. 

No more assuring and notable statement 
than this has been made by a great scientist 
for some time. Those who are trembling 
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in their faith, and are inclined to give up 
the positive belief of Christianity for the 
negative conclusions of Rationalism, cannot 
do better than weigh the significance of 
Sir Oliver’s words. They breathe the spirit 
of the optimist and the truth-seeker. 

Environed as we are by the evidences of 
materialism and the things we can touch 
and see, Sir Oliver has, nevertheless, a strong 
faith in the unseen. He agrees with the 
immortal bard that— 

“There are more things in Heaven and earth 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 

Sir Oliver has a fine future before him, 
and one of exceptional usefulness. He is 
fifty-five years of age, but he possesses the 
energy and vitality of a young man. Stand- 
ing six feet high, he is a fine specimen of 
manhood, and with his keen eyes and lofty 
forehead, there is no mistaking his strong 
personality. He is a great man, endowed 
with high abilities, who holds an honoured 
position in the life of the nation. 
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By Cuthbert Lawson. 





The Tsar of 


Russia and Greek Church tenets 


The young King of Spain—The 


Duke of Saxe-Coburg—President 


Roosevelt’s loyalty to the Church of his fathers—The King and Queen of Norway—Queen Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands—The Alake of Abeokuta—The explanation of a famous story—The King of Italy—The Sultan, 


‘T°HE Tsar of Russia is, of course, a member 

of the Greek Church, although he had no 
hesitation in worshipping in the quict, simple 
style of Scottish Presbyterians when he was 
Victoria at Balmoral. The 
scene in Crathie Church on September 27th, 
1896, when the two most powerful rulers in 


visiting Queen 


the world knelt side by side on Sunday morn- 
ing in the little church in the Highlands, was 
one which will never be forgotten by those 
present. With the Tsar was Queen Victoria’s 
beloved granddaughter, reviving tender mem- 
ories of the late Princess Alice by her winsome 
face, and a group of many other Royal relatives, 
as well Minister. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Colin Campbell, 
D.D., from the text, St. Johnii. 11. Since that 


as the Prime 





at Balmoral events 


changing the 


momentous 
face of the 


day have 
happened, globe. 
Queen Victoria rests from her labours, leaving 
a memory of high devotion to duty which 
was recognised by the whole world with rever- 
The young Tsar has had his empire 
immersed in the and 
revolution, whence it must emerge purified 
Probably, the memory of that 
Balmoral lingers 


ence. 
fierce crucible of war 
and reformed. 


quiet morning service at 
with a sense of peace in the heart of the young 
monarch. The Tsaritsa, after being prepared 
before marriage to the Tsarevitch by a special 
course of study, joined the faith professed by 
her husband’s future subjects. Her charming 
children are being brought up in the national 


religion. 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF 
NORWAY. 
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The Greek Church resembles in ritual the 
Roman Catholic Church. It denies, however, 
the Pope’s supremacy, allows its clergy to 
marry, and does not hold the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception. A priest is obliged 
to marry before he receives orders ; but, should 
his wife die, he has to resign and enter 
a monastery. The eldest son of a priest is 
absolved from military service, and is set 
aside for entering the priesthood. The Tsaritsa 
has exerted herself to raise the status of the 
priests, and provide them with better incomes. 
There is a spirit of equality among worshippers 
which is deserving of imitation by Protestant 
Churches. The late Tsar attended service, 
during some military manceuvres, in a village 
church. He advanced to kiss the Cross and 
the priest’s hand, but the priest said, ‘It is 
not meet that your Majesty should kiss the 
hand of his humble servant.” The Tsar 
replied, “‘ Thou fool, it is not thy hand I kiss, 
but the Holy Office thou holdest. I do it 
not for thee, but for my people.’”’ Whereupon 
the priest stretched out his hand for the 
Tsar’s salutation. 

The King of Spain.is a Roman Catholic—is 
he not officially termed ‘‘ His Most Catholic 

Majesty ’’ ?—and has never wor- 
THE KING shipped under Protestant con- 
OF SPAIN. ; ; a 
ditions. During his visit to 
London, the King visited the new Westminster 
Cathedral, and was present at a service of 
special ceremonial importance. He was the 
first monarch who had crossed the threshold 
of the cathedral. Straight from this service 
the King went to Westminster Abbey, where 
he showed a lively interest in the statuary 
of eminent men. In Madrid there is a private 
chapel in the precincts of the Royal Palace, 
where the King worships when he is in his 
capital. 

The Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, better 
known to the British public under the more 

‘familiar title of Duke of AI- 
bany, has been trained in the 
tenets of the Church of England, 
and still has an English clergyman as one of 
his chaplains. Of course, since he became 
the ruler of the Grand Duchy of Saxe-Coburg, 
he has associated himself with the Lutheran 
Church, to which many of his subjects belong. 
His mother, the benevolent and popular 
Duchess of Albany, has been through all the 
years of her residence in England an enthu- 
siastic helper of all good works, and many 
of the Bishops and clergy have good reason 





DUKE 
SAXE-COBURG. 
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for being grateful to her Royal Highness for 
her assistance and support. Both the Duchess 
of Albany’s children, Princess Alexander of 
Teck and the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, were 
confirmed in the days of their youth. 

President Roosevelt is a member of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, but he attends Grace 
Reformed Church in Washing- 
ton, a congregation linked prey 
with the Reformed Church in j 
the United States. Mr. Roosevelt’s family 
has for eight generations been connected with 
the Collegiate Reformed Church of New York, 
and he is a member of it still. Another Presi- 
dent, Mr. Buchanan, was identified closely 
with the Dutch Reformed Church, and this 
comparatively small community is naturally 
proud of the fact. ‘‘ 1 am very much attached 
to my old Dutch Reformed Church,”’ said the 
President the other day, “‘and at the same 
time I belong to the Church Universal.”’ 

The pastor of the Washington church which 
President Roosevelt attends is Dr. John M. 
Schick, who has ministered to the congregation 
since 1900. There are about a quarter of a 
million communicants in the Reformed Church 
in America, and half this total live in Penn- 
sylvania. The membership of the Dutch 
Reformed Church is about 125,000. Both 
Churches have a Presbyterian order of govern- 
ment. Mr. Roosevelt spoke in Trinity Re- 
formed Church, Chicago, and one who was 
present told me the President’s text. on that 
occasion was ‘‘ Be ye doers of the Word, and 
not hearers only.’’ Mrs. Roosevelt is a member 
of the Episcopal Church, but accompanies 
her husband to Grace Reformed Church occa- 
sionally. The President’s attendance at the 
German Reformed Church, while a member 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, has been an 
additional factor in promoting unity between 
these two sections. 

The King and Queen of Norway—as we shall 
have to learn to call Prince and Princess 
Charles of Denmark now— 


will profess the Lutheran re- poy Ba 
ligion, which is the creed held 
by the majority of Norwegians. The King, as 


grandson of the King of Denmark, was brought 
up in this form of religion; but his Royal 
Consort, so weli-known to us as_ Princess 
Maud of Wales, was confirmed a member of 
the Church of Engiand. Our beloved Queen 
Alexandra was very careful as to the religious 
training of her children, and those to whom 
fell the duty of preparing them for Confirmation 
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can bear witness to the seriousness with which 
that rite was considered. The Queen of 
Norway has never desired to live in the centre 


of Court etiquette, and her elevation to a 
throne will mean some self-sacrifice. She 
enjoyed escaping from the formalities and 


restraints incidental to her Royal rank, and 
was very happy when visiting Mrs. Johnson 
at her country seat in Devonshire, where she 
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religious. The young Queen and the Prince 


Consort of the Netherlands are regular in 
their attendance at church on Sunday morning, 
their arrival and departure attracting little 
notice except from foreign visitors to the 
When the Queen and her mother 
were in London, on one or two visits, they 
attended the church where the Dutch in the 
Metropolis worship. The singing in the cathe- 
dral at Amsterdam is famous, and the choir ap- 
peared with success some years ago in London. 

The Alake of Abeo- 


capital. 








could recall the days of her childhood under 
the roof of her former teacher. The King and 
Queen of Norway will 
have more than the 
usual fierce light that 
beats upon a throne, 
ior the eyes of 
Europe will watch 
critically the experi- 
ment created by the 
severance of Norway 
from Sweden. But 


the duties to which 


the young King and 
his Consort have been 
called will, we believe, 
be performed in that 
spirit of dependence 
upon God which their 
upbringing 

us to expect. 


warrants 


Slightly younger in 
age, though older in 
the ex- 
perience 
of ruler- 
Wil- 
helmina of the Nether- 
lands. The Dutch are 
not given to 


QUEEN 
WILHELMINA 


ship, is Queen 











kuta was so recently 
a visitor 
to Eng- 
land 
that little need be 
said about a very in- 
teresting personality. 
It may be mentioned, 
however, that it was 
to the Alake’s an- 
cestor that a _ Bible 
was sent by Queen 
Victoria, with a letter 
containing the famous 
reference to the Book 
as ‘‘the source of 
England’s greatness.’’ 
The familiar engraving 
representing the Queen 
handing the Bible to 
a dusky monarch with 
these words was not 
founded on an actual 
incident, but the words 
and the gift were sent 
to Abeokuta more than 


THE ALAKE OF 
ABEOKUTA. 











much 





emotion, and 
not be 


might 
considered so 
spiritual as more de- 
monstrative people. But of their sincerely 
religious nature none who know the Dutch 
will be in doubt. Dr. Kuyper, who has been 
Prime Minister, is also famous as the author 
of a great work on the Holy Spirit; and 
Dutch 

front rank of European scholars. 
The Queen of the Netherlands had the 
advantage of a happy childhood spent in the 


more than one theologian is in the 


constant society of her mother (who is sister 
of the Duchess of Albany). She was under 
the tuition of Miss Winter, an English lady, 
for several years, and was 
interested in 


always keenly 
British matters, social and 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SPEAKING ON THE DUTY 
OF CITIZENS. 


half a century ago by 
the late Queen. To 
complete the story. I 
may add that the 
very last gift received by the Alake on leaving 
England was another Bible, presented to him 
by King Edward. 

The Alake stayed at an hotel near West- 
minster Abbey, and lost no time in attending a 
service in the Abbey. He was deeply moved 
by the beautiful singing, and went two or three 
times afterwards. Calling on him soon after 
his arrival in London, I asked him what im- 
pressed him most of all. He said, ‘‘ The never- 
ceasing tide of people—where do they all come 
from, and where are they all going? As for 
the policemen, they have but to hold up a hand 
and the horses all stop! It is wonderful!” 
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THE DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG AND GOTHA, 


The Alake has been brought under 
Christian influences for many years, 
and his chief officers are also Chris- 
tians. He is one of many powerful 
chiefs whose wise and righteous 
rule has been aided by Christian 
missionaries in the far-off places of 
the earth. 

The King and Queen of Italy 
are Roman Catholics. Both of 


them are extremely 
THE KING OF 1304 


ITALY. in their out- 


look on life, and 

immediately any calamity has be- 
fallen their subjects their Majesties 
manifest a practicalsympathy. The 
King and Queen made a most fa- 
vourable impression on the British 
public when they visited this country 
not long ago, the Queen’s winsome 
graciousness winning enthusiastic 
admiration as the Royal couple 
drove to the Guildhall, where they 
were entertained by the Lord Mayor. 
The Sultan of Turkey is a Ma- 
homedan, ‘‘ The Commander of 
the Faithful ”’ being 
one of his titles. I 
have seen him on his 
way from his Palace to the mosque. 
driven between close ranks of 
soldiers who line the route from 


THE SULTAN 
OF TURKEY. 
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Abdul Hamid’s home on the hill, overlooking the 
Bosphorus. No ruler goes to worship under 
such conditions of danger as the Sultan, and 
only recently the Selamlik was the occasion 
of anattackonhim. There is a special pavilion 
reserved for spectators, and this is usually 
crowded on Fridays when the Sultan goes to 


the mosque. As a rule, an aged general who 
fought at Plevna is in the carriage with his 
Majesty. The religious service in the mosque 


does not last very long, and when it is over 
the Sultan reappears, this time driving swiftly 
a pair of beautiful horses up to Yildiz Kiosk. 
He acknowledges repeatedly the cheers which 
greet him, and then the gates of the Palace 
close for another week. Once or twice a year 
the Sultan goes by water instead of by road to 
pay his religious dues at another mosque. He 
is not seen in public on any other occasions, 
and elaborate precautions are taken to ensure 
his safety as he traverses the brief distance. 
He is the least to be envied among rulers. 
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THE ALAKE OF ABEOKUTA 


In the State robes in which he was presented to King Edward at 


Buckingham Palace in 1904. 
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SYNOPSIS OF BEGINNING OF STORY, WHICH COM- 
MENCED IN THE DECEMBER “QUIVER.” 


Walter Raymond, a young solicitor, has married against his 
rich father’s advice, and has been estranged from him for nine- 
teen years. Seeing by accident an advertisement of a Catholic 
school at Bruges, he is attracted by its cheap terms, and decides 
to send his eldest daughter Joyce there. A Roman Catholic 
priest, Father Brandon, makes a favourable impression on Mr. 
and Mrs. Raymond, and ultimately persuades Mrs. Raymond to 
be received into the Roman Catholic Church, with her husband's 
consent. Father Brandon next sets to work to trace the family 
history of the Raymonds with the aid of another priest named 
Kelly, directing special attention to the marriage of the Ray- 
monds, which had taken place at a Congregational chapel. 
Meanwhile, Joyce Raymond has gone to the school of St. Mary- 
the-Martyr at Bruges. Father Brandon urges Mrs. Raymond to 
persuade her husband to be re-married, and her children to be 
re-baptised, under Catholic conditions. Mrs. Raymond, how- 
ever, fails to gain her husband's consent to either of these 
proceedings. Mr. Raymond reviews the whole situation brought 
about by his wife’s change of faith, and discusses it with his 
friend Harrington. The latter has paid a visit to Raymond's 
father, and has found that the old man retains a deep interest in 
his son’s career. Father Brandon decides to apply to Anthony 
Ritzoom, the famous Jesuit, for guidance as to his next steps. 





CHAPTER VII. 


: HREE weeks passed away, and still 
Ritzoom did not make his appearance. 
Father Brandon tried to discover the 
| reasons for this, but failed to do so. Ritzoom 


was noted for prompt action; and, while 
ofttimes brusque, almost to the point of rude- 
ness, to members of his Order, he had the 
Teputation of eagerly taking up cases of a 
delicate nature, especially if there was a pos- 
sibility that his Church could be advanced. 
“Three weeks, and never so much as a fur- 
ther line,” he thought. ‘Meanwhile I seem to 
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I, when he has told me to do nothing ?” 

In spite of this exhortation, however, Father 
Brandon had not been idle. He had set himself 
the task of persuading Raymond’s children to 
be ready to be received into the Roman Church. 
This work he did, not ostensibly, but quietly and 
unobtrusively. He had persuaded Mrs. Ray- 
mond that it was their duty to do this without 
their father’s knowledge. 

“You see,” he said, “it is evident that the 
children were never really baptised, and we 
must leave no stone unturned to save them 
from the peril in which they now stand.” 

“ But if my husband iy 

“Mr. Raymond is not your spiritual adviser,” 
interrupted the priest, ‘‘ and, if their souls cannot 
be saved with his consent, they must be saved 
without it. There is no need that he should 
know, and if they are wisely treated they will 
not tell him of the influences which are at work.” 

“‘ But he is becoming suspicious.” 

“ Then we must allay his suspicions.” 

“How ?” 

‘Easily enough. One thing, however, you 
must manage. You must not give him the 
opportunity of hearing them say their prayers 
at night.” 

“That will be easy. He has become so 
engrossed in his great lawsuit that he never 
gets home until very late, and when he does get 
home he is very tired.” 

‘* All the better for our purposes.” 

“But on Sundays he takes them out for a 
walk.” 

** Leave that to me. 





If I can be with them 


*,* Copyright, 1905, by Joseph Hocking in the United States of America. All rights reserved, = 
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an hour or so each day, you need not fear that 
they will tell him anything.” 

“‘ But I tell you he will never consent to their 
being baptised and received into the Church.” 

“ The great thing is that they be baptised into 
the Church, ” replied Brandon. “ When that is 
done, all will be well. You must help me in 
this.” 

“Tam sure I do allIcan. Iam constantly 
telling them what a good man you are, and that, 
being a member of the one true Church, God has 
given you special power. I have told them also 
that it is their duty to obey you in everything.” 

“ And does Mr. Raymond seek to counteract 
your influence ? ” 

“To do him justice, he has always made the 
children respect my word. Even when I have 
been in the wrong, he has maintained my 
authority. Moreover, he does not believe in 
prying into the secrets even ofchildren. He says 
that if we are to get the best from our children, 
we must always trust to their honour.” 

The priest smiled as though he were pleased. 

“Does he ask you about my visits?” he 
asked presently. 

“Never. He never mentions your name 
unless I introduce it. He asks me if I have had 
visitors, and if I say ‘ No’ he says nothing more.” 

*‘ This is all in our favour, my child. I think 
we shall find it our duty to receive the children 
into the Church without his consent. Of course, 
it would be better to obtain it, but if we do not, 
then at all hazards we must care for their souls.” 

“Oh, but I am fearful what he will say when 
he finds out the truth.” 

“You need not fear. Probably soon his own 
views may alter, then all will be easy. But even 
if they do not, you need not be afraid ; you are 
now a child of the Church, and will have the 
Church’s protection.” 

Mrs. Raymond sighed. The thought of plot- 
ting against her husband was terrible to her. 
She remembered how in the days of old she 
never had a secret from him, and no shadow of 
any sort stood between them. Now, on the 
other hand, there were many things which she 
strove to hide from him. She did not tell him 
of the priest’s constant visits, nor of the in- 
fluence he was exercising on the children’s 
minds. 

There was also another matter concerning 
which she troubled greatly. This was about 
Joyce. She was told that a letter would shortly 
arrive from her, stating that she wished to spend 
the Christmas holidays with a school friend in 
France. A letter would also come from the 








parents of this friend urging the visit. Father 
Brandon had mentioned this on more than one 
occasion, and this letter was now expected 
daily. 

“T doubt if Walter will consent,” said Mrs. 
Raymond. “ He is just longing to see her, and, 
for that matter, so am I.” 

“ But if it is good for the child’s soul that she 
stay away a little longer?” said the priest. 
“You will not stand in the way of her conver- 
sion ; indeed, you must not.” 

“No ; I quite realise that,” she replied, “‘ and 
I will do all in my power. But I shall do harm 
rather than good. He is always talking about 
Joyce’s homecoming, and if I were to favour her 
spending Christmas in France I am sure he 
would oppose me.” 

“ Then you must not favour it.” 

“What do you mean ? ” 

“You must not favourit. You must rather 


‘say that you do not like the idea of her going 


with these French Protestants, who are sure to 
be opposed to the Church. By that means you 
will reconcile him to her going.” 

“But are they real Protestants, Father 
Brandon ?” 

“They come of an old Huguenot family,” 
replied the priest. ‘“‘The father of the girl, 
Gertrude de Villiers by name, is certainly not a 
Catholic,” 

Mrs. Raymond glanced up timidly at him, 
and sighed. She was getting accustomed to his 
manner of speech. 

“So, you see, your course will be perfectly 
easy,”” went on the priest. ‘‘ Meanwhile, you 
must use your influence, wisely and quietly, to 
bring about the baptism of your younger 
children.” 

Although Mrs. Raymond’s heart was sad, she 
bowed her head in acquiescence. She felt that 
to save her children’s souls she would do 
anything. 

As for Father Brandon, he was, in spite of the 
success which had attended his efforts, growing 
impatient. After all, there was more in the 
question of the conversion of the Raymond 
family than the conversion of their souls ; there 
was the reconciliation of the son with the father, 
which meant a vast sum of money. 

“That money should come to the Church,” 
he mused as he wended his way to the house. 
“It would be glorious if all these hundreds of 
thousands of pounds which old Raymond, the 
hater of priestcraft, has amassed, should come 
into our hands. But I do not see how this can 
be. Raymond is not an easy man to deal with. 
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These quiet men never are—well, easy to 
manage. No, Ritzoom is the only man who can 
do it, and it is now three weeks since I received 
his letter. Why on earth does he not come ?” 

He opened the door with a latch-key, and let 
himself into his house. 

“T’ll write again,” he said; “‘ I’ll send a letter 
this very night.” 

Whereupon he opened his study door, and 
then started back 
aghast. 

“You see, there 
is no need for you 
to write again.” 

* But how did you 


know that ?” 
“TI know you, 
Brandon. I knew 


you as a novice, and 
I can measure to a 
nicety the length to 
which your patience 
will go and the steps 
you are likely to 
take. Besides, I am 
a believer in mental 
telepathy.” 

By this time the 
two men were grasp- 
ing each  other’s 
hand; Father Bran- 
don, somewhat ner- 
vous and excited by 
his visitor’s presence 
and words, the other 
impassive, sardonic, 
grim. Instinctively 
Brandon felt himself 
in the presence of a 
stronger man than 





himself — a man, 
self-contained, mys- 
terious, possessing 


a hundred secrets, 
the framer of so many far-reaching plans. 
Years have passed since some of my readers 
were first introduced to Father Ritzoom the 
famous Jesuit,* but there is but little need to give 
a fresh description. The man who stood before 
Father Brandon was scarcely different from the 
man as we saw him first. It is true his hair had 
grown slightly grey and the lines on his face 
had somewhat deepened, but that was all; it 
was just as difficult to tell his age as ever—he 
might be a man of sixty or he might be only 
* “ The Scarlet Woman" and “ The Purple Robe.”’ 





“He opened his study door and then started 
back aghast.” 
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forty. When his face was in repose, it would be 
easy to think of him as one who had passed his 
threescore years ; but when he became a man of 
action, when his eyes gleamed with interest, 
and when he saw work of a difficult and delicate 
nature to be done, he could easily pass for forty 
or forty-five, a man in the prime of life, full of 
vitality and energy. He still carried himself 
erect, his broad, square shoulders and deep chest 
still revealing great 
strength and power 
of endurance. He 
still impressed you 
with his air of mys- 
tery, as one who de- 
lighted to deal in 
secret things; but, 
more than all, the 
square jaw and black 
eyes told of  in- 
domitable will, told 
of a man who could 
never be _ beaten. 
Even in the hour of 
defeat he pondered 
over plans for a 
fresh attack, and 
when another man 
would have given up 
a scheme as impos- 
sible Father Ritzoom 
worked quietly but 
determinedly to ob- 
tain the ends upon 
which he had set his 
mind. 

It was impossible 
not to be impressed 
by his evident 
strength. It was 
just as impossible to 
love him. Even 
those who admired 
him most had no 
affection for him. On every hand he was 
regarded as a faithful servant of the Church 
to which he belonged, and to the Order in which 
his influence was enormous. It was believed, 
and perhaps the belief was justified, that he 
would suffer even unto death to advance the 
interests of his faith; and yet those who knew 
him best thought of him as one who regarded the 
Roman Church as a great machine, a mighty 
and far-reaching political and social institu- 
tion, rather than the spiritual home of those 
who sinned and repented. 
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By years of steady service he had lifted him- 
self high in the councils of the Jesuit Order. 
Although he occupied no great official position, 
he was master of those who did. Even the 
General of the Order was afraid of Ritzoom, for 
all knew that, although his name was not known 
as a great official, it was because of his own 
desires, and because his influence was greater as 
a seeming private in the ranks of the great army. 
For Father Ritzoom was a strange compound. 
He was a cruel enemy, and yet he even had a 
kind of affection for a man who was a foeman 
worthy of his steel. He swept aside everything 
that stood in the way of fulfilling his desires, and 
yet, the more skilful and the more dangerous his 
opponent, the more kindly did he feel towards 
him. Besides all this, there was no ordinary 
selfishness in what he did. He worked for his 
Order and his Church, and cared nothing for 
worldly considerations. Money in itself had 
no attractions for him, and yet he rejoiced to 
sweep wealth into the coffers of his Church. 
His selfishness lay in his desire to increase his 
own power,to accomplish the thing he had set out 
to do. He loved, moreover, to work in secret, 
to guide the factors in some far-reaching plan, to 
pull the hidden springs of some complicated 
machinery. Moreover, he demanded freedom 
of action. There is no institution or society in 
the world more hedged about by rules than the 
Society of Jesus. Men are but pawns on a great 
chessboard. Individuals are sent hither and 
thither without apparent meaning or purpose ; 
they know not why, they dare not ask. But 
this did not apply to Ritzoom. It was he who 
sat at the table and played the game: his was 
the mind behind, and thus, although others 
were technically far higher in the councils of 
the order than he, it was he who ruled them. 

In short, he was a Jesuit by education, by 
desire, and by fitness. Long years of training 
had made him one of the most powerful men 
in his Order. Whenever he was approached 
that he might be persuaded to ostensibly guide 
the wheels of the Order he would shake his head. 
**I could not do what I do now if I did,” he 
would reply. ‘‘ I should have to concern myself 
in a thousand things in which I have no interest. 
As Iam, I can choose andselect. Icaninterest 
myself only in those things which promise great 
results,” 

When he had first received Father Brandon’s 
letter he did not feel disposed to take any in- 
terest in it, but when he saw its difficulties, and 
when he saw that with careful management the 
vast fortune of old Walter Raymond might be 
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made to come into the service of the Church, he 
altered his mind. That was why he wrote the 
letter to Brandon telling him that he might 
expect him. 

“I expected you at least a fortnight ago,” 
said Brandon presently. 

“I daresay.” Father Ritzoom took a cigar 
from his case and lighted it deliberately. 

He was dressed in the garb of an ordinary 
layman. There was not the slightest suggestion 
of the cleric in his appearance. He might have 
been a barrister, or he might have been a polit- 
ical refugee—anything but a priest. Not a 
muscle in his face moved, not the slightest 
interest did he show in the younger man, who 
looked at him steadily and inquiringly. He 
might have been thinking deeply, or he might 
have been enjoying his cigar in lazy content ; it 
was impossible to tell. 

But now that his face was in repose he looked 
older. His skin was sallow, the lines on his 
cheeks deepened. 

“IT wonder what he’s thinking about ?” 
thought the other. ‘“‘ He’s as deep as the Pacific 
Ocean, but he does look old and careworn. ... 
Are you well, Ritzoom ?” said Brandon pres- 
ently. 

“*T never have anything the matter with me,” 
was the reply. 

“IT thought you looked disconsolate.” 

Ritzoom sighed ; for a moment he seemed to 
forget himself. 

“There is nothing the matter, is there? I 
have heard of wonderful things about you. Only 
last week I heard that you had converted a 
Protestant countess.” 

Ritzoom laughed scornfully. 

“Ts it not true ?” 

“ Oh, yes, it’s true enough.” 

“TI hear, too, that a number of important 
people have been led through you to lean toward 
the Church.” 

“Yes, yes—but what does it all amount 
to?” 

*“* What do you mean ?” 

“Mean! It’s easy enough to persuade a lot 
of blasé overfed women, who have tried every 
form of amusement under heaven, to take a turn 
at being religious. It provides a new sensation 
for them, and it looks well in the newspapers. 
Very likely they’ll have forgotten all about it 
in six months.” 

“‘ Something has surely upset you.” 

“Upset me! My dear fellow, we always 
diligently announce all converts; we don’t 
announce those who lapse, and yet the 
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number of the latter is far greater than the 
former.” 

“ You cannot mean that.” 

“Tam sure of it.” 

Again Father Ritzoom became silent. 

Brandon was eager to introduce the subject of 
Ritzoom’s visit ; but he dared not. Something 
in the older priest’s face forbad him. 

“ Surely our work of converting England goes 
on satisfactorily ?”’ he said presently. 

* Nonsense.” 

“ Then are the reports in our papers all lies ? ” 

“Oh, no, they are mainly true ; but then they 
tell only one side of the truth.” 

“ What side ?” 

“ They don’t tell of the thousands who come 
from other countries who cease to be Catholics 
the moment they set foot on this cursed island. 
They don’t tell how these same one-time Catho- 
lics became imbued with the spirit of Protes- 
tantism. They don’t tell how, in spite of the 
tremendous number of Catholics who come into 
this country, the percentage of Catholics is less 
per thousand of the population than it was 
twenty years ago. Converts! Oh, yes, I know 
them! Catholics one week, Christian Scientists 
the next, Heaven knows what the week after! 
And what are they? Women—mainly women 
on the look-out for a new sensation. But the 
conversion of the country! The bowing of the 
neck, as Manning puts it, of an Imperial race ! 
There’s our weakness.” 

“ But see how convents and monasteries have 
increased.” 

“ Yes—monks and nuns who have been ex- 
pelled from Catholic countries. The Englishman 
isa tolerant animal, and gives a home to all the 
world. But that is not converting the country.” 

“But these monks and nuns are bound to 
influence the neighbourhoods in which they 
reside.” 

“Are they ? I wish I could see it. Your 
stupid Englishman shrugs his shoulders and 
passes on. He goes, perhaps, to a popular 
Catholic church, pays his shilling to hear the 
singing, and then says it’s a poor show for the 
money. As for seeing the greatness of our 
ideals, the majesty of the Church, your English- 
man is blind to it. And your Englishman is a 
fool.” 

“Why are you saying that now?” 

“‘ Because he insists on thinking for himself on 
subjects which he cannot understand.” 

Evidently Father Ritzoom was in an ill- 
humour. 

“When are you going to have dinner, Bran- 
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don?” he said presently. “I had a cold 
passage across the Channel and a cold jour- 
ney since.” 

“‘ It will be only five minutes.” 

“ Thank Heaven for that. I don’t feel inclined 
to talk until I’ve had something to eat.” 

“ You would like a wash ?” 

“T would. I always feel as though I want 
to wash when I am in this dirty country. The 
very air makes me feel as though I am in an 
enemy’s land.” 

Five minutes afterwards the two men sat 
down to dinner. During the meal nothing of 
importance was said. Both seemed to enjoy 
the food which Brandon’s cook had provided. 

“And now,” said Ritzoom, when they had 
again adjourned to Brandon’s study, “ we’ll talk 
about this affairof yours. You know of no new 
developments ? ” 

“No.” 

“‘I suppose you know you’ve bungled the 
business ? ”’ 

** No, I did not know.” 

“ But you have. This is a bigger thing than 
you imagined. It offers all sorts of possi- 
bilities,” 

“Yes, I realise that ; but wherein have I 
bungled ? I have arranged for the eldest 
daughter to be at one of our schools in Belgium, 
and she will soon be received into the Church. 
I have converted the mother, and received her 
into the Church. Before long all the children 
will belong to us.” 

“ But the father ?” 

Brandon was silent. 

** Because there, judging from my standpoint, 
is the hub of the whole business.” 

‘“‘ The man nearly always is,” said Brandon. 

“And therefore needs the most careful 
handling. As you say, old Raymond is enor- 
mously rich, a regular Croesus. We are a poor 
people in England, Brandon, and the Church 
needs money.” 

** Exactly. 
letter.” 

“‘ Yes, but you have precipitated things ; your 
rapid movements have alienated the man. The 
woman’s conversion has been too sudden; it 
should have taken years. The man should have 
been slowly accustomed to the idea. Of course 
you did right about the school, for by so doing 
you have obtained an entrance into the house 
and succeeded in having influence with the 
family. But to convert the woman in a few 
weeks was to set the man’s back up. You 
ought to know the Englishman’s character by 


I enlarged upon that in my 
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this time. 


Always remember, Brandon, that 
the chief characteristic of the Englishman is a 


sense of his own importance. The next thing 
after that is to remember that he should be 
always made to believe that he is master in his 
own house—very few of them are; but they 
like to think they are. Thus it comes about 
that you have wounded this man’s vanity in two 
places. Theconversion has taken place without 
his consent, and it has meant that the wife’s will 
is now opposed to that of the husband. £rgo, 
he is annoyed.” 

Father Brandon looked vexed. 

‘‘ The next thing that has to be remembered is 
that old Raymond is a bigoted Puritan. Now 
if he hears that his son’s wife, in addition to being 
the daughter of a penniless lawyer who, pro- 
fessionally speaking, is daily walking on eggs, is 
also a convert to his pet hatred, he will be more 
than ever angry with his son. You can surely 
see this, although you have lived so long in 
this stupid country.” 

*‘ But surely I had my work as a parish priest. 
It was my duty to convert this woman.” 

“ Of course it was, but your greater work was 
to convert the man.” 

“‘ But I hoped to convert the man through the 
woman. He has been exceedingly fond of her, 
and has suffered all sorts of hardships because of 
her.” 

“Yes, and now you have created dissensions 
inthe home. The man no longer trusts his wife 
as he did. He has grown bitter towards you 
and the Church. She, like all women brought 
up as Protestants and then persuaded to become 
Catholics, has become an ardent missionary.” 

** How do you know ?” 

“How do I know everything ? But that’s 
not the point. You have thrown doubt upon 
their marriage.” 

* But—but 6 

“Yes, yes, [know. But you are not a ritual- 
istic parson of the Anglican order. They may 
be silly enough to urge such a course of pro- 
cedure within a few days of coming into con- 
tact with a Dissenter, but you should be 
wiser. A wise man should always know how 
to wait.” 

After that they talked long and earnestly— 
the one asking questions, the other answering 
them, until when Father Ritzoom retired to bed 
he was in a better humour. 

The next day, when Walter Raymond sat in 
his office, the office boy brought in a card. 

“Anthony Ritzoom,” he said. “I wonder 
who he is ?” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


[ may be thought that such a far-seeing 
man as Ritzoom would not have sent 
his name to Raymond, remembering 

the mission upon which he was en- 

gaged. But Ritzoom knew that he risked 
scarcely anything by so doing. While well 
known to members of his Order and to those 
with whom he came into personal contact, he 
was practically unknown to the great world. 
He spoke at no big gatherings, his name did 
not appear on important councils, neither did he 
do anything to make his name known to the 
community. He worked in the dark. His 
hands touched secret springs, he guided public 
affairs while he himself remained unknown. 

As a matter of fact, Walter Raymond had never 
heard the name in his life, and when he glanced 
at the card he had no suspicion as to who he 
was. The name appeared to him to have a 
foreign sound, and that was all. 

** Will you be seated ?” 

Raymond’s office was neither large nor lux- 
urious. Up to a year ago he had shared two 
inexpensive rooms with several other men, not 
being able to afford an office of his own, and now, 
although he managed to pay for the room in 
which he sat, as well as a little box behind, where 
a boy, dignified by the name of “ clerk,” copied 
letters and ran errands, there was no evidence 
of anything like affluence. 

Ritzoom noted this at a glance, and drew his 
conclusions accordingly. Whatever the results 
of the great trial on which he had been so long 
busily engaged might be, he was at present only 
a poor, struggling lawyer, eager for any work 
that might fall in his way. 

“* Are you very busy, Mr. Raymond ?” 

Raymond looked at his visitor before he 
replied. As I have said, he was not a brilliant 
man, but he had a large fund of common sense, 
and he was not one who could be easily 
carried away by the impulse of a moment. 

“ A lawyer is always busy,” he replied ; “ but 
seldom too busy to see clients.” 

Ritzoom laughed quietly. 
seemed to please him. 

“ Then you can give me a few minutes of your 
time ?” 

“If I can be of any service to you, I shall be 
very glad.” 

For a moment Ritzoom scarcely knew how to 
begin. This quiet, honest-looking man baffled 
him somewhat. In early years he had failed to 
attain his purpose by under-estimating the 


The answer 
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strength of the man he had to deal with, and he 
had grown wiser by experience. 

“The business about which I have come to 
consult you,” he said, “is rather delicate. It is 
not quite in the way of conveyancing, neither 
does it run in the line of litigation.” 

Here he stopped and looked at Walter Ray- 
mond steadily, but the lawyer made no sign 
whatever. He waited in stony silence for Rit- 
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lawyer whose name is free from all shadow of 
taint, who is the soul of integrity, and who can 
be in sympathy with the aims and objects of my 
visit. With regard to the two first qualifications 
my visit here is a sufficient guarantee that you 
are just the man I need.” 

Raymond bowed his head slightly. 

“‘ The question is,” went on Ritzoom, “are you 
disposed to take the matter in hand ? ” 





“*Tf I can be of any service to you, I shall be very glad.’” 


zoom to proceed. This was undoubtedly, from a 
professiona! point of view, bad policy, as every 
lawyer is supposed to try and impress a client 
with his own special interest in that client’s 
welfare, But Walter Raymond was not a man 
after that order: he assumed nothing which 
he did not feel, and he was not altogether at 
ease in his visitor’s presence. 

“In short,” went on Ritzoom, “I want a 


“‘ When I know the nature of the business, I 
will tell you,” replied Raymond quietly. 

“It is of such a nature that I could not give 
details until I have some assurance that you will 
take the matter up.” 

Walter Raymond hesitated a second, and was 
about to reply, when Ritzoom continued. 

“Of course the qualifications I have men- 
tioned—a stainless career and strict integrity— 
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are a sufficient guarantee that the business 
is of the most honourable nature. At the 
same time, there are certain things about which 
one must be absolutely discreet.” 

Again Raymond looked at Ritzoom, and noted 
the strong face and unfathomable eyes. He 
felt that his visitor was no ordinary man, and 
that he had come on no ordinary commission. 
Moreover, he was far from comfortable in his 
presence. Instinctively, he felt that the man 
before him was secret, mysterious, and out of 
the ordinary run of men: as such he disliked him. 
On the other hand, he was sure that he had not 
come to him about some trivial matter, and he 
was eager, for his children’s sake, to obtain 
lucrative business. 

“IT need scarcely remind you,” he said, “‘ that 
no solicitor would obtain a reputation for in- 
tegrity without being very careful about the 
cases he meddlesin. Again, I am sure you are 
well aware that he would be driven out of the 
profession if he did not regard all confidences as 
sacred. I have refused many cases in my life, 
but no would-be client has had to complain that 
I have betrayed his confidence.” 

He spoke very quietly, but Ritzoom felt that 
here was a man who was not easily moved. 

*‘T know I am making a strange request,” said 
Ritzoom ; “I know that every solicitor should 
have the general outlines of a case before he 
decides whether he will takeit up. On the other 
hand, I am in no ordinary position. I give you 
my word of honour that no lawyer’s reputation 
could possibly suffer by being engaged in that 
about which I have come to consult you ; at the 
same time, I could not make it known to you 
without the assurance that you will devote your 
best energies to it.” 

Walter Raymond rose from his chair. 

“T am sure I need not detain you any 
longer,” he said quietly. 

Ritzoom, however, did not move from his 
chair, and Raymond’s attitude made him un- 
bend somewhat. 

“Your conduct makes my desire to secure 
your services stronger,” he said with some degree 
of warmth. “It is not often one meets a man 
so scrupulously particular.” 

“I think you are mistaken ” said Raymond, 
still remaining on his feet. ‘‘ No lawyer would 
take blindfoldedly a case which may be utterly 
hopeless or utterly beyond him.” 

“It is neither hopeless nor beyond you,” said 
Ritzoom, “ Itis simply a matter which requires 
special treatment. As a consequence, it is of 
great importance, it is of a very remunerative 
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nature, and if successfully carried through it 
would lead to other things of a very desirable 
character. Indeed, it is almost in the nature 
of an appointment.” 

“In that case,” said Raymond, “ there is still 
less need to detain you.” 

Still Ritzoom did not move from his chair, 
While not looking the lawyer straight in the face, 
he was studying him closely. He seemed to be 
reckoning up the man before him, and to be 
weighing him in the balances. 

“‘T will go as far as I can,” he said presently. 
“T said at the beginning that I required three 
qualifications in a lawyer, independent of pro- 
fessional ability.” 

“ Yes,” said Raymond quietly, “ you insisted 
on sympathy with the matter in hand without 
stating its nature.” 

“True,” said Ritzoom blandly. ‘ The fact is, 
Mr. Raymond, I am a bit of a bungler. Having 
but little experience with men of the legal pro- 
fession, and having been led to believe that this 
same profession is full of subtleties of which I 
have no knowledge, and with which I have 
no sympathy, I have doubtles acted foolishly. 
To be perfectly frank, then, I want a lawyer who 
is in sympathy with religious objects—one who 
would work, not simply for his fees, but for the 
cause he is engaged in.”’ 

Raymond sat down. ‘ What are the religious 
objects ?”’ he asked. “ Personally, I am aware 
of no religious objects which require a solicitor 
to promise to engage himself on their behalf 
without knowing their nature.” 

Ritzoom was silent again; then he went on 
like a man speaking excitedly. 

“No, no doubt you are perfectly right. You 
are, of course, in sympathy with religious 
objects ?” 

“T trust I have sympathy with all objects 
which tend to benefit mankind,”’ said Raymond 
guardedly. 

“ Thank you,” said Ritzoom, rising, “I will 
think over what you say and probably call again. 
Good-morning.”’ 

Walter Raymond opened the office door and 
bowed his visitor out. 

“What is the meaning of this ?”’ he asked. 
“That was no ordinary man, and if I mistake 
not he was here on no ordinary business. How- 
ever, I have doubtless got rid of him for ever. 
He will find another man who will engage in his 
mysterious work.” 

He toyed with the card that was left. 

“Anthony Ritzoom,” he said. There was 
nothing more. No address, no indication of 
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profession or station. The name was engraved 
on an ordinary piece of cardboard and suggested 
nothing out of the common. 

As for Ritzoom, he walked away evidently in 
deep thought. Presently he found himself in 
Temple Gardens, where he sat down. He took 
no notice of those who sat near, nor of the people 
who passed to and fro. Men and women walked 
close to him—some idlers, others busy people on 
their way to an appointment; some strolled 
moodily by, others were eagerly talking, but he 
took no notice. He might have been in the 
heart of the country, far from the haunts of men, 
instead of being in the centre of the greatest and 
busiest city in the world. 

Presently he lifted his eyes. He could just 
see the traffic on the river beyond the palings of 
the garden. The ancient obelisk which stands 
on the river’s bank attracted his gaze. 

“‘ Very old, very interesting, but very useless,” 
he muttered ; ‘‘ besides, this climate—this cursed 
climate——”’ 

He moved impatiently, and was silent for a 
minute. 

“ Yes,” he went on presently. ‘‘ This climate 
destroys everything. Even my faith grows weak 
when I am in England, while my confidence goes 

rom me. Somehow the typical Englishman 

baffles me. It is only when they lose their 
peculiar characteristics that I can manage them. 
This quiet, dogged strength is disconcerting. An 
Italian would have swallowed my bait, so 
would a Spaniard, so perhaps would a German ; 
but I don’t know. There is something in the 
Saxon blood which saps my confidence.” 

Ritzoom rose and walked towards the Temple 
station, but before he reached the gates of the 
gardens he turned back and again seated himself. 

“A difficult man, a difficult case,” he mused. 
“Let me sum it up. Old Raymond, a million- 
aire and a bigoted Protestant. Young Raymond, 
an impecunious lawyer, who has just begun to 
get on; a quiet, honest man—a man with no 
strong religious convictions, but a schismatic at 
heart ; one who would quietly snap his fingers 
at priestly authority. His wife a weak woman, 
who yielded to Brandon’s first attack, but who, 


‘with him to aid her, can make her husband’s life 


miserable ; a woman who is feverish to convert 
everyone to the Catholic faith, and who has set 
about to convert her children. Because of this 
there is already a barrier between her and her 
husband. This man and woman are married 
according to English law, but in the eyes of the 
Church—well, I must leave that to Brandon. 
Children have had a sham baptism. Eldest 


daughter in one of our schools. Let me think 
now, let me think!” 

Ritzoom sat back and closed his eyes. Some 
who passed by thought he was asleep. They 
wondered why a well-dressed man should care 
to fall asleep in Temple Gardens on a raw, chilly 
day. But, as may be imagined, he was not asleep. 
Some men say they can only think at the end of 
a pen ; but Ritzoom was not one of those. By 
the end of half an hour every detail of the case 
before him was outlined—everything was clear 
before his mind; he had made up his mind 
concerning the course of events. 

For Ritzoom shared the belief and feelings of 
the hero of Alexandre Dumas’ great novel: he 
wanted to be Providence himself, and believed 
he could be. 

“Any fool can sit down and wait for what 
comes to pass,’’ was one of his favourite sayings; 
“a wise man shapes things according to his own 
desires.” 

Not that he altogether liked his present work : 
it was somewhat mundane, a trifle sordid. 
Ritzoom greatly delighted in work which affected 
the destinies of communities. He loved to con- 
vert a man of influence and power to his way 
of thinking, and thereby to silently influence 
the course of public events. He had often said 
that had he lived in the time of Henry VIII. 
there would have been no dissolution of monas- 
teries, and that, had he had the position of 
Father Parsons, he would never have allowed 
Philip II. of Spain to be concerned with the 
miserable fiasco of the Great Armada. 

“ A wise councillor at the elbow of Elizabeth 
would have made her willing to marry Philip, 
fool though he was,”’ Ritzoom maintained, “ and 
then England would have become Catholic again, 
and not embittered against the greatest Catholic 
force in the world.” 

Still, the affair at stake was important. The 
Church wanted money, and to convert the 
Raymond family wisely would mean the gather- 
ing in of old Raymond’s treasures. This did not 
mean direct influence upon public events, but it 
did mean the sinews of war. 

He walked towards the new Westminster 
Cathedral, which was in course of erection. When 
he reached it he saw a sea of scaffold poles. 

“The world has been scoured to raise a few 
thousand pounds to build this,” he reflected, 
“and we are hampered on every hand for 
money. Besides, this place will be hidden, even 
when it is built. We cannot afford to buy 
enough land. We, the great Church of Christ- 
endom !” 
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He walked away sadly, still thinking deeply. 

“A quiet, strong man,” he reflected, “* but 
still a kind and honourable one. I must see to 
it that he succeeds. That will soften his father. 
A reconciliation will follow. But the old man 
must know nothing of the conversion of his wife 
and children. It requires care—great care.” 

Three days later, when Walter Raymond re- 
turned from his office, his wife passed him a 
letter. 

“I do not read French well,” she said, “‘ but I 
think I’ve made it out. I don’t like the idea a 
bit.” 

Walter took the letter and read it carefully. 
It was signed Gertrude de Villiers, and contained 
a strongly worded request that Joyce should 
be allowed to spend the Christmas vacation at 
the De Villiers’ chateau in Normandy. 

“T hope you will consent to this,” the letter 
ran. ‘‘ Your daughter Joyce has become a 
great friend of my daughter Gertrude, so much 
so that they have become almost inseparable. I 
expect this is because they are both Protestants, 
and are therefore practically alone in a Catholic 
school. We belong to an old Huguenot family, 
and thus their influence upon each other is very 
desirable. There is also a French Reformed 
Church close to the chateau. Of course, no 
religious influence is directly brought to bear 
upon them at the school; nevertheless, the 
atmosphere is sure to be Catholic, and that is 
why I am so pleased that Gertrude and Joyce 
have become such friends. Please say she 
may come. I enclose a picture of the chateau, 
which will show you, I hope, that her sur- 
roundings will be pleasant. We also keep up 
the English fashion of observing Christmas, and 
will promise to take every care of your 
daughter.” 

“T don’t like it,” said Mrs. Raymond when 
she saw that her husband had finished reading. 

“Why ?” asked Walter. 

“You need scarcely ask why.” 

“But I do.” 

“ Tsuppose these French Protestants are very 
bitter to my religion,” said Mrs. Raymond. 

“Scarcely,” said Walter, ‘‘seeing these 
De Villiers have sent their daughter to a 
Catholic school.” 

“That may be; still, you see what this 
Madame De Villiers says. Besides, I hoped 
that zs 

“Hoped what ?” said Walter, when he saw 
her hesitate. 

“T hoped that—that, well, she would be 
led to the truth.” 
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“That is, I suppose, you intended trying 
to convert her?” said Walter. 

Mrs. Raymond was silent. 

“T’ll think about it,” said Walter. “I do 
want to see her badly. My heart is aching for 
her—in fact, just aching for her—but I shall be 
terribly busy this Christmas. Work is coming 
in that I did not expect, and this lawsuit 
presents new difficulties. Even if she comes 
home, I shall be able to give her very little 
time.” 

“Yes, but I shall have her,” said Mrs. Ray- 
mond. ‘I shall have her all to myself. She 
will be able to tell me about the services at the 
beautiful church connected with the school, and 
about those lovely processions through the old 
town of Bruges. And I shall be able to tell 
her all I’ve experienced since I became a 
Catholic. Oh, Walter, if you only knew the 
joy of faith!” 

Walter sighed. ‘“‘I must think about it,” 
he said, and then he went on with his dinner, 

“I’m inclined to agree with you,” he con- 
tinued presently. ‘“‘No doubt it would be 
pleasant for Joyce to go to this old chateau, 
for it is a beautiful place, but I feel as though 
I must see my little giri.” 

“She’ll want new dresses if she goes there,” 
suggested Mrs. Raymond. 

“‘She’ll have to have them anyhow,” said 
Walter. ‘She will be quite a grown woman 
now, I suppose. And then there will be the 
expenses from Bruges here. Still, I feel I must 
have her home, and I will be with her all I can.” 

Mrs. Raymond did not seem pleased at the 
trend of the conversation, but she evidently 
tried to show no sign of it. 

“ Yes,”’” continued Walter; ‘‘I must write 
to this Madame de Villiers, telling her of our 
decision. I’m afraid my French is very rusty, 
but I daresay I shall be able to manage it.” 

Mrs. Raymond burst out crying. 

“What is the matter?” asked Walter 
anxiously. ‘“‘ There is nothing wrong, is there ? 


- You see we are of the same opinion about 


Joyce coming hone.” 
“Yes, yes, it’s not that; 
I am miserable.” 


but oh, Wal ter, 





“‘Miserable! Why? Are you ill?” 

“In body, no. I believe I should be quite 
well, only Jag 

“Only what ?” 


“Oh, Walter, you surely know.” 

Walter’s face hardened. 

“TI can never be happy until——Oh, 
Walter 1” 
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*«* Has that fellow Brandon been here to-day?” 

“No one has called to-day.” 

“Then you’ve not seen him ?” 

“T told you no one has called to-day.” 

She had been to confession that day, and 
had had a long conversation with the priest, 
but she did not mention it. 

Walter looked at her steadily, as though he 
would read her thoughts. The old trust had 
gone. Still, he did not press his questions 
further, but took his pipe from the mantel- 
piece and began to fill it. 

“Walter, Walter, I must tell you.” 

“Tell me what ?” 

«IT cannot go on like this any longer.” 

“Like what ?” 

“Living with you as your wife when I am 
not your wife.” 

Walter was about to say something of an 
angry nature, bu he kept silent. 

“I've borne it as long as I can, Walter, and 
it’s so little for you to do!” 

“T think you had better go to bed, Lucy,” 
he replied ; “ you are overwrought.” 

“No, no. This must be settled, and for ever, 
Unless you will be married according to the 
rites of the Church, we must be strangers for 
the future.” 

“Strangers ?” 

“Yes, strangers.” 

“Think, Lucy, what you are saying.” 

“T have thought, and I have made up my 
mind.” 

“Do you mean to say that you will leave 
me?” 

“No; I do not mean that. 
longer be your wife.” 

“ Listen, Lucy,” said Walter quietly. “‘ Even 
your religion does not demand re-marriage. 
I have looked up the matter, and I find that 
non-Catholic marriages are accepted by your 
Church.” 

“I don’t care, I don’t care. I must obey 
my conscience. I have thought it all out, and 
I have come to a decision. For my children’s 
sake I will live in the house; but only as a 
stranger to you.” 

Walter looked at her steadily. Her face 
was flushed with excitement. A look almost 
amounting to terror was in her eyes ; evidently 
she was much wrought upon. 

“Oh, Walter, Walter,” she went on, “‘it is 
so little I am asking of you, so little. Just to 
go with me to the church and take me as your 
wife according to the rites of our faith. No 
one will know, no one can know. We can go 


But I can no 
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late at night, or early in the morning. Won’t 
you do this for me, Walter—for the children’s 
sake ?” 

The promise was almost upon his lips. As 
we have said, he troubled very little about the 
niceties of theology, and he was by no means 
strict about matters ecclesiastical. Moreover, 
he was very fond of his wife, and wanted to 
make her happy. What she had suggested 
was the line of least resistance, and he longed 
for the peace and trust of the old days. But 
there was one thing in what she had said which 
kept him from yielding to her wishes. 

“For the children’s sake ” she had pleaded. 

The words opened up before him an avenue 
of thought. If he yielded to his wife’s wishes, 
he could no longer refuse to have them baptised 
into the Roman Church. It meant, moreover, 
that he had consented to his wife’s conversion, 
and put his seal on that consent by practically 
participating in her new faith. It would be 
the first step on a road which, if he entered, 
would compromise his whole future. 

“No one need ever know, Walter; no 
I will take 


one. I will never tell anyone. 
my oath on the crucifix. No one can ever 
know.” 


Again she struck a false note. There would 
be something cowardly about the act. He 
did not like to do something which he was afraid 
for the world to know of. The thought was 
repellent to his truth-loving nature. 

“No,” he said quietly, «I shall not do it.” 

Mrs. Raymond threw herself into a chair, 
and began to sob bitterly, but Walter’s heart 
had become hardened. He felt more than 
ever that the priest had ruined his home life. 

He took some papers from a drawer, and 
began to write. Evidently the letter cost him 
much labour, for he wrote slowly and it took 
him a long time. Mrs. Raymond remained 
in the armchair, but he paid her no attention. 

Presently he finished. The letter was 
written in French. When he was addressing 
the envelope Mrs. Raymond looked up. Her 
curiosity had overcome her grief. 

“Who are you writing to?” 

‘* As we are to be strangers in future, it can 
scarcely interest you.” 

“Who are you writing to ?” she repeated. 

“To Madame de Villiers.” 

“Have you declined her invitation for 
Joyce ?” 

“No. I have accepted.” 

He stamped the letter, and went out to post 
it. When he was gone Mrs. Raymond rose to 
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her feet. ‘‘ At least Father Brandon will be 
pleased that I have succeeded in this,” she said 
to herself. 


CHAPTER IX. 


NE afternoon, several weeks after the 
() events recorded in the last chapter, 
Walter Raymond returned early from 
his office. He had been working 
very hard, and, as there was nothing 
which called for his immediate attention, he 
determined to go home and spend an hour or 
two with the children. He felt his estrange- 
ment from his wife keenly. She assumed a 
martyr-like attitude whenever she was in his 
presence. She cried often; and when she 
spoke it was in aggrieved and wounded tones. 
When she went to bed at night she said ‘‘ Good- 
night, Mr. Raymond,” and then he saw her no 
more until the following morning. Sometimes 
she did not get down until he had gone to 
business, and when he returned home at night 
it was only to be met with a chilly reception. 

For the first few days he took but little notice 
of this. 

** She will soon get over it,” he said. ‘After 
all, Lucy is an affectionate creature, and will 
soon see that this kind of thing is so much 
nonsense.” But presently he grew somewhat 
irritated. While retaining his quiet attitude, 
he was nevertheless deeply annoyed at her 
behaviour. Not that she changed his opinions 
in the slightest. The more he reflected over 
the matter, the more both mind and heart 
revolted against taking part in what was to 
him worse than a fiasco. Nevertheless, he was 
miserable. The old happy home life was now 
a thing of the past. The priest had cast his 
shadow everywhere. When he entered his 
house of a night, the place reminded him of a 
vault more than anything else. As a con- 
sequence, he stayed at the office later than 
he otherwise would have done. 

But it was not only the attitude of his wife 
which troubled him. Try as he would to think 
otherwise, he felt that his children had changed 
towards him. Somehow the old feeling of 
comradeship had gone. He saw that they did 
not refer to him as in former days. They 
never asked him to come and tell them stories, 
Rather they glanced at him furtively, and then 
went to their mother with messages which 
they delivered in a whisper. 

He was not an inquisitive man, and he had 
always insisted on bringing up his children in 
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the belief that he trusted them entirely. When- 
ever he asked them a question, he never 
doubted their answers. Moreover, he never 
sought to pry into their secrets. ‘‘ They will 
be sure to tell me everything if I trust them,” 
he said; and up to a few weeks before his 
trust had been justified. But lately he had 
seen a change. They seemed to regard him as 
a pariah—he was the ghoul at the feast. Even 
little Walter, the joy of his life, seemed to look 
at him suspiciously, as though he were a creature 
to be feared. 

To Walter Raymond this was bitterness 
itself. A fond father, he had been ready to 
sacrifice anything for his children, and now 
to feel that they were becoming estranged 
from him was terrible. He persistently drove 
away the thought that his wife was responsible 
for this. ‘It cannot be as bad as that,” he 
said to himself again and again ; “‘it is because 
I have given them so little time. Business 
has been so exacting that I have scarcely seen 
them. I must be more with them, and then 
the happy old times will come back again.” 

That was why he hurried home on the after- 
noon in question. ‘I shall be in time to meet 
them as they come in from school,” he re- 
flected, ‘‘ and we’ll have tea iogether, and then 
I’ll romp with them.” 

His heart warmed at the thought of meeting 
them. He was not so tired as usual, and he 
looked forward with pleasure to having a long 
evening at home. 

He opened the door with his latch-key, and 
then went straight into the little dining-room, 


where his wife sat busily writing. This was an 


unusual occupation with her, as she had never 
shown the least disposition in this direction. 

She looked up at his entrance, and seemed 
to be somewhat confused. 

**'You seem surprised to see me, Lucy.” 

* Naturally,” she replied. 

He bent his head to kiss her, but she moved 
away. 

“« No, thank you,” she said, ‘‘I do not wish 
to be kissed.” 

Walter sighed as he went out into the passage 
and took off his coat. ‘‘A warm welcome,” 
he said to himself bitterly ; “‘ but never mind, 
the children will be here presently.” 

He went to his bedroom and changed his 
clothes. He wanted the evening to be free 
from even a suggestion of business worry, or 
work of any sort. Just before he returned to 
the dining-room he heard his boy Walter’s 
voice. The boy spoke loudly and cheerily, as 
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was his wont, but something seemed to have 
happened, for he became suddenly silent. 
When he entered the room he saw the boy give 
his mother a letter, which she with evident 
confusion hid from his sight ; he saw also that 
his wife was whispering to him. 

Walter gave his boy a kiss, which the iad re- 
turned shyly, looking at his mother all the time. 
Acold fear came into the father’s heart; still, 
he tried to drive away unsettling thoughts. 

“Don’t hide the letter from me, Lucy,” he 
said. ‘‘ Who is your correspondent ? ” 

“ TI do not see that it is any concern of yours.” 

“You refuse to let me know, then ?” 

“Certainly. Walter, leave the room.” 

“No,” said the father, “‘stay, my lad. I 
want to speak to you.” 

The boy looked at his father, then at his 
mother. He walked straight to the door. 

“ Walter, stay.” 

The boy hesitated. The tone of his father’s 
voice was peremptory, but he looked at his 
mother again, and turned the handle of the 
door. 

Walter Raymond caught his son by the arm. 
“No,” he said quietly, ‘I do not wish you to 
leave.” 

He sat down again, and drew the boy between 
his knees ; then he turned to his wife. 

“Lucy,” he said, “I am sorry things are 
taking this course, but surely I am entitled to 
some kind of explanation.” 

“T shall give you none.” 

“Who is that letter from ?” 

“T shall not tell you.” 

It was not often that Walter Raymond lost 
control of himself; at that moment, however, 
he felt that a crisis had come in his life. Still, 
he kept himself in check. 

“Lucy,” he said, “I am very sorry you 
have adopted this attitude. Do you think it 
is right ?” 

She was perfectly silent, but she looked 
threateningly towards her boy, who was pin- 
ioned between his father’s knees. 

“‘ During the whole of our married life I have 
kept nothing from you,” he went on; “ even 
in my business matters I have consulted you.” 

“Have you told me your clients’ secrets ? ” 
she asked sharply. 

“T have told you everything which has 
concerned myself,’ he replied; ‘I have given 
you my fullest confidence. Up to a few months 
ago you returned that confidence. Why am 
I shut out from that confidence now ?” 

“You know why: our relations are changed.” 


Still he kept himself under control. 

“TI do not like talking about such things 
before our boy, but you have compelled me,” 
he said ; “ besides, I do not wish the woman 
who bears my name to carry on a clandestine 
correspondence.” 

Again Walter saw a threatening look pass 
from mother to child. 

“You refuse to tell me anything about that 
letter ?”’ 

“Certainly. You have no right to it. As 
you know, I do not regard you as having any 
right to ask.” 

“Walter,” said the father, turning to his 
boy, “‘ you brought that letter to your mother. 
From whom did you get it?” 

The boy looked at his mother and was silent. 

Walter repeated his question quietly, hold- 
ing the boy’s face towards him and looking 
into his eyes. ‘ You know your old dad trusts 
you, Walter, and that he has always trusted 
you. Tell me—from whom did you get that 
letter ?”’ 

“Father Brandon,” said the boy. 

He opened his mouth to ask other ques- 
tions, but refrained. He felt sorry now that 
he had taken this step, sorry that the boy 
had been brought into the matter. He 
kissed the lad tenderly. “I'll come up 
and have a romp with you presently,” he 
said; “and if you like I’ll give you your 
bath and put you to bed to-night. You can 
run away now.” 

Young Walter ran away, evidently glad to 
get out of the room, while Walter turned to 
his wife. 

“Now that you’ve frightened your child 
into disobeying his mother, I suppose you are 
satisfied,’”’ she said. 

“‘Oh, I see,” he replied. 
manded him not to tell me.” 

She saw her mistake. In her anger she had 
revealed more than she had intended. 

“‘It would be interesting to know the nature 
of your correspondence with Father Brandon,” 
he went on. 

“T daresay ; but I shall not tell you.” 

“Then you have secrets between you which 
you will not tell your husband.” 

“‘I do not regard you as my husband: you 
know that.” 

“But I am your husband. In the eyes of 
the law I am your husband—aye, even in the 
eyes of your Church 

“You know nothing about my Church,” 
she interrupted. 


“You had com- 
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* Anyhow, you will tell this priest what you 
will not tell me?” 

“Certainly. AsI told you, I do not regard 
you as my husband.” 

“You outstep your creed, Lucy; you go 
beyond even what your Church P 

“What can you know of a Catholic con- 
science ?” she again interrupted. 

“ Certainly, it seems a curious commodity,” 
replied Walter gravely. ‘‘ You set our chil- 
dren against their father, and you tell another 
man what you will not tell me.” 

“Certainly. You know why.” 

* And if I were to do what you wish, what 
then ? Do you think it would be right to tell 
a priest what you would not tell your husband ?” 

“Of course I would,” she replied. 

He was about to ask another question, when 
Rachel and Madaline returned from school. 
At the sound of their voices he rose to meet them. 
After all, there is always something in the sound 
of young voices which dispels angry thoughts. 

But again he was disappointed. Try as he 
might to dispel the thought, he could not help 
feeling that all was changed between them. 
A subtle influence had been at work which 
had raised an invisible barrier. The children 
no longer rejoiced in his presence. They 
seemed to regard him with a kind of fear, 
as one with whom they could not speak freely. 
He did his best to break this down, but failed. 
Still, he stayed with them. He had come home 
to spend the evening with his children, and he 
determined to do it, and gradually he felt 
that in spite of everything the barrier was 
being removed. 

This. feeling, however, was presently dis- 
pelled. 

“T’ll hear you say your prayers to-night,” 
he said. “Of late I’ve not got home soon 
enough to hear you, but to-night I will.” 

Immediately there was a chilling silence. 

“Don’t you want me to?” he said, kissing 
Madaline. 

é No.” 

i Why > ” 

“I'd rather not, please.” 

“Rather not have dad with you when you 
Say your prayers?” 

“Tt isn’t that, dad?” 

** Someone told you not to. 

The child nodded. 

“Did Father Brandon tell you ?” 

“Yes, dad.” 

Walter did not wait longer. The atmo- 
sphere of the home seemed poisoned. His 





Is that it?” 
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children had been taught to distrust him, avoid 
him. Another had taken his place to exercise 
authority over those who had hitherto loved 
to do his will. 

I will not repeat the words which Walter 
Raymond uttered as he left the house. 

Never until now did he realise the change 
which had come over his home. That his wife 
had been alienated from him he felt bitterly, but 
he still rejoiced that his children loved him 
and trusted him. Their young hearts were 
free from the canker that had entered his 
wife’s heart. Now, however, he felt that they 
had been slowly poisoned against him. During 
the hours when, early and late, he had been 
away from home the work had been going on, 
Slowly, little by little, and almost impercept- 
ibly, they had been taught to despise him. 

“Tt is all owing to that advertisement,” 
he said between his teeth, as he walked 
towards Chelsea Bridge. “It is all because I 
wanted a cheap school for Joyce.” 

This led him to consider how he stood. 

“‘ After March I shall have money,” he 
reflected, ‘but at present I am simply tied 
hand and foot.” 

The case to which we have referred had not 
yet been settled, but he felt sure that when it 
was settled it would be in favour of the side 
for which he had been engaged. Still, this did 
not bring him ready money, and he was not 
one who would mortgage his future in any 
way. Up to the end of March, therefore, he 
would have to be careful of every penny. 

“Yes,” he said, “after March I will make 
an end of this. I'll send all the children away 
to good schools—good, healthy, Protestant 
schools—where they shall be free from the ——” 

But he did not finish the sentence. He saw 
the difficulties which arose. Even after March 
he could not afford to send all four children to 
good English schools. They must remain at 
home, and while they were home they would 
be under their mother’s influence. Still he 
could manage to do something for Joyce and 
Madaline. Evidently Joyce was not so much 
influenced by the teaching of the school in 
Belgium ; otherwise she would not have desired 
to spend her Christmas with a girl who was 4 
pronounced Protestant and who lived in a 
Protestant home. For the present, therefore, 
she would be safe, and so he could leave her at 
Bruges without fear. 

But oh, the tragedy of it all! All the old 
trustfulness and happiness destroyed in less 
than a year! It was now the end of January ; 
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thus only nine months had elapsed since Brandon 
had first entered his doors. 

What should he do? Should he prohibit his 
entrance to the house, and forbid him to hold 
converse with his children in any way ? But 
what was the use of that? His wife would 
set his every wish at defiance, and she would 
refuse to tell him what had taken place. Or, 
even if she told him, he was not sure she would 
tell him the truth. More than once he had 
been doubtful about the statements she had 
made ; now he saw that she had deliberately 
deceived him. No doubt she would try and 
justify her deceit; nevertheless, she had de- 
ceived him, and he could never trust her again. 

Still, he must think about it. When the great 
lawsuit was over he would have more time, and 
he would take wise and necessary steps. After 
all, he might be unable to undo the evil which 
had been done. 

“Ts that you, Walter ?” 

“Why, it’s Ned!” 

“T was just on my way to your house, 
Walter.” 

*‘ And do you know, Ned, although I had no 
definite thought of going to your diggings, I 
am sure I was on the way there.” 

“Well, and which shall it be now? Shall 
I go to your house or will you come to my 
‘digs’ ?” 

“Let us go to your ‘digs’—we shall be 
quiet there,” 

Harrington turned without a word. He 
saw that something was the matter with his 
friend, and, although he asked no question, he 
longed to know what troubled him. 

“‘ Spring will soon be with us,” said Harring- 
ton, as they passed by Cheyne Row. 

“Will it?” said Raymond. ‘“ Everything 
feels very wintry with me.” 

“Anything gone wrong ?” 

“Yes, everything.” 

“Nonsense. The case is ours, my boy; Iam 
perfectly sure we have no need to trouble on 
that score.” 

‘Oh, no, it’s not the case. We are safe 
there, and work is coming in like one o’clock; 
but, but—I say, Ned, I want your advice.” 

«* What about ?” 

“ Wait until we get to your diggings, and I'll 
tell you.” 

No further word was spoken until both sat 
by a good fire in Harrington’s sitting-room. 
The young barrister opened a box of cigars, and 
the two began to smoke. But Raymond was 
silent: he was not a talkative man, and even 
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to his friend he felt a difficulty in broaching the 
subject which lay so heavily on his heart. 

“It’s this — this ” he stammered at 
length ; but he did not complete the sentence, 

“TI quite understand,” said Harrington. 

“I expect you know what I would say.” 

“In a degree I daresay I do.” 

‘‘ The worst of it is, the children seem to turn 
against me. That fellow seems to be getting 
them more and more under his thumb. I 
should not be surprised if—if he isn’t scheming 
to get them baptised into his Church—and all 
the rest of it.” 

“Didn’t you know ?” said Harrington. 

‘* What ?” 

“Your children have been baptised.” 

“When they were babies, yes.” 

“No, not that. Three days ago they were 
baptised into the Roman Church.” 

“What !” 

“Tt is as I say.” 

“You are sure?” 

“‘A man who knows Brandon well told me 
only this afternoon. That was one of the 
reasons why I was on my way to see you to- 
night.” 

Walter Raymond said nothing. He sat 
quietly looking into the fire. The news he had 
just heard explained many things. 

“This is very—interesting,”’ he said pres- 
ently. 

“ But surely you knew ?” 

“This is the first I have heard of it.” 

Again he lapsed into silence, while Ned Har- 
rington, true friend that he was, did not make 
matters worse by talking. 

“Thank God, I have Joyce left,” he said 
presently. 

Ned Harrington shook his head. 

“ Surely you have heard nothing about her ?” 

“No ; only I doubt your words. You must 
remember that Joyce has been the best part of 
a year under their influence, and from what 
you have told me she is an imaginative, sensi- 
tive, impressionable girl.” 

“Yes, yes, she is all that ; but she is very 
intelligent, she can see through a fallacy easily.” 

“How old is she ?” 

“She must be about nineteen now—yes, 
nearly nineteen. Quite a young woman in 
years.” 

“‘ She is the only one of your children I have 
never seen. What is she like?” 

“A beautiful girl, Ned. I know I am pre- 
judiced in her favour, but she is a beautiful girl 
—no man can help seeing that. She never hada 
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chance. You know why. I have been so beastly 
poor. Then my wife’s health was so bad that 
she had to be housekeeper and servant and 
Her education was terribly 
neglected, and I was unable to pay: for her to go 


nurse altogether. 


toa good school. That was why I sent her to this 
It was so cheap, and it sounded 
It is nearly a year ago since I saw 


place in Bruges. 
all right. 
her, and my heart is just hungering for a sight of 
her.” 

“Why hasn’t she come home for her vaca- 
tions ?”’ 

‘Well, the truth is, I was persuaded that to 
let her come home for the midsummer vacation 
would unsettle her mind. You see,it was the 
first time she had left home, and I was led to 
believe that it would be better for her to stay 
Besides, even the journey from 
Bruges and back costs money, and I had the 
others to think of. 


at school. 


Well, when we were nearing 
Christmas, I got a letter from some French 
the same 
school, beseeching me to let Joyce spend the 
Christmas vacation at their chateau in Nor- 
mandy. They they were 
and, as Joyce had made such 
friends their daughter, it would be 
mutually agreeable to the girls if Joyce could 


Protestants, whose daughter is at 


pleaded that 


Protestants, 


with 


go to their house. I should not have ac- 


cepted, but, as you know, my wife is be- 


come a very ardent Papist, and she told me 
she was longing to get Joyce home that she 
might lead her to the true faith. This and 
other things decided me. I did not want 
Joyce to come home and see that—well, the 


” 


truth is, Ned, we have no home-life now. 


> 


So you consented ? ”’ 
“Yes, I consented.” 
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“What is the name of these people ? ” 

“De Villiers. They belong to an old Huguenot 
family, and are strong Protestants. They 
sent me a picture of the chateau, a beautiful 
place, and I suppose Joyce had a splendid 
time.” 

“ And yet you are a lawyer, and took a very 
respectable degree at Cambridge!” said Har- 
rington. 

“What are you driving at ?” 

“Can’t you see, my dear fellow ? Do you 
think that strong Protestants, old-fashioned 
Huguenots, who live in a chateau, would send 
their daughter to a Catholic schocl ? Can’t you 
see that it was a ruse to keep her away from 
your influence a little longer ?” 

“But my wife protested against her going 
there. She objected to her going to a house 
where there was such a strong Protestant 
feeling.” 

Harrington was silent, but Walter Raymond 
saw an amused smile playing around his lips. 

“T’ll see that she comes home this coming 
Easter, anyhow,” said he grimly. 

“Yes, I should insist on that,” said Harring- 





ton; “‘ but—but 

“But what ?” 

** Nous verrons,” said Harrington. 

“Of course you'll come and see us when she 
comes home,” said Raymond. 

“Of course,’’ said Harrington. 

The next two months brought Walter Ray- 
mond very little pleasure ; but when April came 
a new light shone in his eyes, for the time drew 
near when his eldest daughter Joyce, who was 
now a woman grown, should come home from 


school. 


[END OF CHAPTER NINE.] 
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BAD BOY AND THE STATE. 


By Hugh B. Philpott. 














DRILLING AT THE HIGHBURY TRUANT SCHOOL. 





HE problem of the “ 


bad boy’ 
of undisciplined energies and wayward 
will, hating lessons and resentful of 
authority—is as important as it is fascinating. 
For the bad boy is one of the great assets of 
the State—only less valuable than the good 


’—the boy 


He is a bundle of possibilities and un- 
certainties. In a few years’ time he may be 
a burglar, or a missionary; it all depends 
on the way he is treated during the critical 
years when he is passing from childhood to 
manhood. Great forces during this period 
struggle for his soul. On the one hand, are 
the public house, the betting tout, the low 
music hall, the street; on the other, the 
church, the social institute, the boys’ club, 
the Boys’ Brigade. Of the good work for 
boys done by these latter institutions it 
would be difficult to speak too highly, but 
unfcrtunately there are thousands of boys 
whom none of them succeeds in influencing. 
It is with these that we are here concerned. 
What of the boy who falls into the hands of 
the police, and has to be dealt with by the 
State ? What can be done for him? What 


boy. 


are his prospects, what the chances of his 
reformation ? 

To obtain some answer to these questions 
we cannot do better than glance at the work 
that is being done by several different kinds 
of institution which have been evolved in 
the course of years for dealing: with the 
complex and difficult problem of the bad 
boy. Among these institutions the prison 
has no place. The cruelty and futility of 
sending children to prison are becoming 
more and more generally recognised. One 
of the great aims of all who seek the reforma- 
tion of lads who have stumbled is to keep 
them out of prison. It is unhappily true 
that young lads may still be found in our 
prisons, but they are there in defiance of all 
enlightened sentiment and of the plain 
intentions, if not of the strict letter, of the 
law. We are moving towards the light, 
but it takes a long time for enlightenment 
to penetrate to the darkened souls of some 
country justices. 

Industrial schools and reformatories are 
the chief agents in the salvage of the marred 
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young lives which come before the magis- 
trates—not always as the result of their own 
wrong-doing. It would be unfair to class 
the bulk of the inmates of industrial schools 
as ‘‘ bad boys,”’ although every one of them 
has reached the school by way of the police 
court. Their “crimes” for the most part 
are begging, wandering without proper 
guardianship or visible means of subsistence, 
being destitute owing to the imprisonment 
of parents, frequenting the company of 
thieves or other bad characters, being beyond 
the control of parents and refusing to attend 
school. Obviously what the great bulk of 
these children need is not punishment but 
a new and happier environment, and that 
is what the industrial school supplies. The 
boys are not criminals; in many instances 
they are not even vicious or troublesome 
boys. But their circumstances are such 
that they are in grave danger of falling into 
vicious or criminal ways unless rescued by 
some outside agency. 

Industrial schools are of several types. 
Some are voluntary institutions which have 
been subsidised by the Government and 
local authorities ; others are entirely public 
institutions. Let us glance at one or two 


_typical schools. 


Life in a Truant School. 

First we will visit the Highbury Truant 
School, one of the schools which the London 
County Council took over from the late 
School Board. The qualification for ad- 
mission to this and many similar schools 
throughout the country is that you must 
have played truant with a good deal of 
persistency. We find half the school en- 
gaged in the ordinary lessons of an ele- 
mentary school, and the other half at 
industrial occupations—carpentry, tailoring, 
making door-mats and baking bread. In 
school the boys don’t shine very much, for 
truancy naturally tends to backwardness ; 
but in the workshops many of them 
show remarkable adaptability, and gain a 
thorough grounding in a trade which will 
stand them in good stead by-and-by. 
~One of the most characteristic things to 
see at Highbury is the physical drill, of 
which every boy in the school has an hour 
or more daily. It is a striking sight to see 
a squad of sixty uniformed boys marching 
and countermarching on the asphalted play- 
ground or engaging in dumb-bell exercises 
with a precision that is almost more than 
military. The wonderful order and dis- 
cipline are the more remarkable when one 


ee 


remembers that these are boys whose un- 
disciplined and disorderly ways have been 
the cause of their being sent to the school. 

One perceives that the drill has a moral 
as well as a physical aim. Not only is it 
one means of combating that physical 
degeneracy which is in no small measure 
responsible for idle and criminal tendencies, 
but it is specially designed to straighten out 
the moral kink in the boys’ characters. 
And the whole curriculum of the school 
ministers to the same end. There are 
intervals for free play, but for the greater 
part of the day—in school, in the workshops, 
at meal times—the rigid discipline is main- 
tained. The boys are learning many lessons, 
but chiefly the one of which it is considered 
they stand most in need, the lesson of 
obedience. 

Obviously a truant school is not the 
pleasantest place in the world to live in. 
It is not meant-to be. The hope is that 
when a boy leaves he will never want to 
come back again. His term of detention is 
no longer than is necessary to effect a cure. 
After about three months in the school, if 
his conduct is satisfactory, he is released on 
license—a sort of ticket-of-leave system 
under which the boy retains his liberty only 
so long as his school attendance is ex- 
emplary. If he fails again he is brought 
back to the truant school for a second and 
slightly longer period of detention. 





On Board a Training Ship. 


Probably the most picturesque form of 
industrial school is the trainingship. Often, 
too, the training ship is as efficient as it is 
picturesque, and it is to be regretted from 
some points of view that the London County 
Council have lately decided to close the 
Shaftesbury, which has done a splendid work 
for many years on behalf of neglected 
London boys. The training ship is quite 
different in character from the truant school. 
When we visit a good training ship we miss 
the military stiffness, the atmosphere of 
repression, which, necessary though they 
may be, are a little depressing to the visitor 
at a truant school. On the ship there is an air 
of freedom and lightheartedness. The troops 
of sturdy, happy-looking boys do not look 
in the least like prisoners, whether we see 
them at work or at play. Many of them 
are children of bad homes, guilty of no worse 
crime than destitution, and they are spending 
on the training ship happier years than they 
have ever known before. Unlike the truant 
school the training ship is not a temporary 
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place of detention, but a home for the boys 
until they are ready to go out and earn their 
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who, through want of home care, are in 
danger of becoming truants or worse, but 














THE MAT-MAKING WORKSHOP AT THE HIGHBURY TRUANT SCHOOL 








own living, and it is the constant aim of the 
captain and officers to make the life on 
board happy and attractive, as well as ser- 
viceable from an educational point of view. 


The Day Industrial School. 


Yet another type of industrial school we 
shall see if we penetrate into one of the side 
streets in the neighbourhood of Drury I ane 
—Goldsmith Street, to wit. Let us look in 
at dinner time, when the children, nearly 
200 in number, are assembled in the dining 
hall, cheerfully disposing of roast mutton 
and potatoes. It is a mixed school of boys 
and girls, but the great majority are boys. 
They are of the same class as the boys we 
may see on a training ship, and_ their 
offences are much the same. They have 
not, however, the smart appearance of the 
embryo mariners; many are very ragged 
and unkempt, though all are personally 
clean. The explanation of that difference 
is that the school provides food but not 
clothes nor lodging. It is a Day Industrial 


School, designed to meet the case of children 





whose homes are not so bad that it is con- 
sidered necessary to remove the children 
altogether. Many of the parents have to go 
to work early in the morning, leaving the 
children to shift for themselves, and natur- 
ally they get into mischief. The Day 
Industrial School accordingly receives them 
to breakfast at eight o’clock (they may 
come earlier if they like) and sends them 
home after tea at six o'clock. 

In addition to the elementary school 
subjects the boys receive instruction in 
shoemaking, carpentry and printing. There 
is great demand for their services when they 
leave the school, and the Governor seldom 
has difficulty in getting them situations 
with progressive wages. And these are the 
typical ragamuffins of the London streets, 
the boys who, but for the helping hand which 
the Day Industrial School gives them, 
would almost inevitably join the ranks of 
the loafers and ‘“‘ hooligans.” 

The boys in industrial schools are all 
under sixteen, and their offence, which, as 
we have seen, is very rarely a really criminal 
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act, and is often merely a technical offence, 
must have been committed before they were 
fourteen. The industrial school by sur- 
rounding them with a new and wholesome 
environment restores in some measure the 
chances of which untoward fate had de- 
prived them. 


At the Farm School, Redhill. 


But what of the elder lads—those who 
have travelled further on the downward 
road, and are not merely in danger of 
criminal practices, but have actually begun 
them 2? To see how the modern State deals 
with such we must visit a reformatory 
school. Let us go to Redhill, where there 
is a reformatory of deservedly high repute, 
the Farm School of the Philanthropic Society. 
The 300 lads at Redhill have all been con- 
victed of an offence which not very long 
ago would certainly have been punished by 
imprisonment. Some of them, young as 
they are, have several previous convictions 
recorded against them, while of those who 
are convicted for the first time some have 
many times been guilty of dishonest prac- 
tices, though they do not happen to have 
been caught and charged before. 

These are far more difficult cases one would 
suppose. Let us see how the Redhill School 
deals with them and with what 
result. There is something 


five school houses, each accommodating sixty 
boys. They are scattered over an estate of 
260 acres, which is beautifully situated just 
outside the town of Redhill, commanding 
some lovely views ot the surrounding 
country. 

Wandering round the estate we come 
upon bands of sturdy lads with bronzed 
faces (healthy young farmers you would 
suppose them to be) working in the kitchen 
gardens and farm lands. Others are in the 
blacksmith’s shop, making the agricultural 
implements used on the farm; others are 
carpentering, shoemaking, or tailoring. All 
the boys, we learn, when they first come to 
the school, undergo a period of moral disin- 
fecting in contact with kindly Mother Earth. 
Then those who show aptitude and inclina- 
tion for other trades are allowed, if their 
conduct has been satisfactory, to choose, as 
far as may be, the occupation they will 
follow. At the Redhill School a_ great 
variety of wholesome influences converge 
upon the life; the daily service in the 
beautiful chapel and the religious and moral 
teaching of the Warden, the Rev. M. G. Vine, 
B.A., and other officers, the work in the fresh 
pure air, the regular hours and abundant 
plain food, the physical exercises and heathful 
games in which the boys can find full and 

free scope for 
their _—_ energies, 








refreshing and exhilarating in 
the very aspect of the place. 
Here, if anywhere, one feels it 
should be possible to live a 
clean, wholesome life. The 
school buildings consist of the 
warden’s house and offices and 























the band prac- 
tices for those 
who show mu- 
sical talent, the 
dramatic and 
musical enter- 
tainments which 
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are prepared for winter evenings—all these 
are calculated to wean the lads from base 
ideals and low desires, and to give a new and 
hopeful turn to the life. 


A Success in Reformation. 

And beyond all question the reforming 
process succeeds. You can see by the faces 
of the lads something of the moral reforma- 
tion that is going on. Remembering the 
antecedents of these lads one would expect 
to find the criminal type rather painfully 
in evidence. But this is not the case. The 
slouching gait and the look of low cunning 
which belong to the London “ hooligan ”’ 
soon give place to an alertness of demeanour 
and bright, open expression of countenance. 
Moral and physical development proceed 
side by side; while adding inches to his 
stature, the boy is also gaining moral stamina. 
And that the improvement is not merely 
apparent or temporary the records of the 
after-career of the lads, which are very care- 
fully kept, clearly show. Of the lads dis- 
charged from the school during the last four 
years, it is reported that only five per cent. 
are known to have been reconvicted, one per 
cent. are unknown, and the remaining ninety- 
four per cent. have been not reconvicted. 
Of this ninety-four per cent., with a very few 
exceptions, all were known to be in regular 
employment and earning good wages. 

When we remember that all these young 
lives are brands plucked from the burning, 
for they must almost inevitably have be- 
come confirmed criminals if left a little 
longer, such a result must be accounted as 
remarkably satisfactory. 


Doing Without Walls. 

When you are at the Redhill School you 
find it difficult to realise that all the lads you 
see are convicted prisoners in custody. They 
seem to go about with the greatest freedom. 
And thereby hangs a tale. Years ago, 
when the school was located in Hackney, a 
member of the Committee of the Philan- 
thropic Society was discovered by a caller 
poring over some plans. The caller was 
Mr. W. Gladstone, a cousin of the great 
statesman. He inquired what his friend 
was doing with the plans. “I was trying,” 
was the answer, “ to discover a method of 
preventing our boys from running away. 
We have already raised the wall once, and 
it is difficult to see what more we can do.” 
“Did you ever contemplate the possibility,” 
asked Mr. Gladstone, “of doing without 
walls?” The committeeman stared in 
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amazement, apparently supposing his visitor 
had gone mad. But Mr. Gladstone pro. 
ceeded to tell him of a similar school at 
Mettré, in France, which he had lately seen, 
where there were no walls and yet the boys 
did not run away. The upshot of the con- 
versation was that, after further inquiry into 
the methods at Mettré, it was decided to try 
the experiment of a walless prison in this 
country. The experiment has been quite 
successful, for though a boy occasionally 
absconds, it is probable that quite as many, 
if not more, would do so if the grounds were 
surrounded by high walls. 


Keeping Young Offenders out of Gaol. 

The reformatories have shown conclusively 
that the young criminal can be reformed if 
you keep him out of prison. Unfortunately 
in the present state of the law a lad over 
sixteen years of age cannot be sent to a 
reformatory. The authorities at Redhill 
and many others who have studied the sub- 
ject are strongly in favour of raising the age 
of committal to eighteen, and allowing 
detention until the age of twenty-one instead 
of eighteen, as at present. Such a change, 
they feel confident, would result in the 
saving of a still larger number of young 
criminals. 

Another important step in the direction 
of saving young people from the contaminat- 
ing and deadening influence of the prison 
was taken when permission was given, by 
the Youthful Offenders’ Act, rgo1, for 
children and young pedple under remand 
from the police courts to be committed tc 
the custody of any fit person willing to 
receive them, instead of being taken to the 
prison or the workhouse. 

In London the duty has been undertaken 
by the Metropolitan Asylums Board, which 
has established three Remand Homes in 
different parts of the metropolis. A visit to 
one of these Homes is an interesting but 
somewhat saddening experience. Here we 
see the young offenders in the rough—the 
candidates for industrial schools and _ re- 
formatories before the period of training 
which is to effect so great a metamorphosis 
has begun. 

Except for the fact that the street door 
is kept locked, one does not notice anything 
about the place which is suggestive of a 
prison. It is more like a school than any- 
thing else. The children have regular lessons 
during the ordinary school hours, and though 
the educational value of the schooling may 
not be great, seeing that the scholars change 
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from week to week, yet it must be of the 
greatest value in keeping the minds of the 
young people healthily occupied. There is 
a playground, in which the children seem 
quite to forget their cares, and some of the 
older boys and girls help in the housework. 

It may well be that a week or two in the 
Remand Home is rather a pleasant experi- 
ence to some of the poor children of the 
slums. Their feeling towards the Homes 
was quaintly illustrated in the case of a 
precocious little simner who appeared before 
one of the London magistrates lately. 
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morbid fascination. Shame is not generally 
the feeling uppermost in the mind of the boy 
who stands for the first time in the prisoner’s 
dock, charged with some petty theft. Terror 
there may be, but mingled with it—in the 
case of many a rough lad from the city streets 
—is the proud consciousness that he is 
treading in the footsteps of Jack Sheppard 
and other heroes of his favourite literature ; 
and still more, perhaps, there is the strangely 
comforting thought that he has now become 
a person of real distinction among his 
associates, who are watching the case from 
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“TI am sure I don’t know what to do with 
you,” said the magistrate meditatively. 
“Please sir, I know,” said the boy. “ Send 
me back to the Remand ’Ome ; they do give 
yer a good fat dinner there at any rate.” 


Children’s Courts. 

There is still a further step which needs 
to be taken in the direction of separating 
juvenile offenders from the ordinary admin- 
istration of the criminal law. Children’s 
Courts, which are general in America and 
Australia, and have lately been introduced 
into Birmingham, should be made universal. 
There are certain natures for whom records 
of crime and the associations of crime have a 
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the back of the court. A schoolboy does 
not feel at all like that when summoned for 
a similar offence to a private interview with 
the headmaster. We might remove all the 
false glamour, which in the eyes of some 
juvenile offenders surrounds their lawless 
acts, by having their cases heard without 
needless parade and publicity by a magistrate 
sitting in a room at the Remand Home. 
For girls and innocent little children who 
are charged with nothing more heinous than 
destitution, the case for keeping them 
trom the contaminating influence of the 
police courts is, it possible, even stronger 
still. 

All experience seems to show that it is a 
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fatal mistake to treat the juvenile offender 
in the same way as the old and hardened 
criminal. It is not weak sentiment but plain 
common-sense which demands separateness 
of treatment. A bad boy may need to 
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kind and sympathetic, training. A boy's 
energies must find expression somehow. 
A great deal of boyish wrongdoing is simply 
perverted energy. The boy whose energy 
expends itself in smiting his fellows with a 
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be punished, but it should be a boy’s punish- 
ment, not a man’s. Often, however, what 
a boy needs in order to make a good man of 
him is not punishment but a new environ- 
ment, with careful culture and firm, though 





brass-studded belt would very likely be 
quite as well content with football and 
gymnastics. But until he reaches the re- 
formatory those diversions have never been 
offered to him. 
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(From the Drawing by S. W. Hunter.) 
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TROUBLED heart of mine! we must 
Less anxious be, 
And learn our Father's love to trust 
Implicitly. 
For why should we with doubt and fear 
Sit gloomily in shadows here, 
And question whether God is near ? 


We should not doubt our Father’s love, 
Nor doubt His care, 

He showers blessings from above 
Free as the air ; 

And yet we put His gifts aside, 

And fear that evil may betide ; 

Our sorrows may with us abide. 


O let us love Him more, my soul / 
Love and adore / 
And on Him all our burdens roll 
For evermore. 
Let us look up into His face, 
And there His loving kindness trace, 
His saving and His keeping grace. 
Awna M. Hicks. 


ah 
RTHUR H. CLOUGH practised as well 
as preached Christianity. ‘‘ He visited 
the house by the side of Loch Ericht, a small 
heather-thatched hut, occupied by one of the 
foresters of the Ben Aulder forest. He found 
one of the children lying sick of a fever; the 
father, I think, from home, and the mother 
without any medicines or other aid for her 
child. He immediately set off and walked to 
Fort William, about two days’ journey from 
the place, but the nearest place where medi- 
cines and other supplies were to be had. 
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HESE he got at Fort William, and re- 
turned on his two days’ journey, and 

left them with the mother. He had four days’ 
walk over a rough country to bring medicines 
to this little child, and the people did not even 








know hisname. On these occasions in Scotland 
he told me that he used to tell the people he 
was a ‘teacher.’” Truly, Clough was a 
teacher, and we should do well to learn lessons 
in his school of Christian sympathy and self- 
sacrifice. 
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A JAP who had read the New Testament 
for the first time said: ‘“‘ This is a fine 
thing in theory, but I wonder how it would 
work in practice ?’’ He was travelling on a 
long journey, and was told that a lady on the 
train was a Christian. The Jap watched her 
most closely to see how she would act, saying 
“If I can see anything in her conduct like this 
Book, I will believe it.’’ Before the day was 
over, he saw so many little acts of unselfishness 
and thoughtfulness for the comfort of her 
fellow-passengers that he was impressed deeply. 
From that day’s railway ride he dated his 
determination to make the words of Christ 
the sole guide of his life. 
° % 
OR one person who reads sermons, a 
hundred only read the lives of their 
friends and neighbours. ‘‘ We want more ser- 
mons in shoes,” said Dr. Cuyler; ‘“‘ men and 
women going up and down the roads of life 
preaching Christianity by their imitation of 
Christ.” 
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HEN Ernest Renan, the French sceptic, 
was asked what he made of sin, he 
replied : ‘‘I suppress it!’’ He had no remedy 
for it, yet was powerless to ignore it. Sin 
remains a problem after all intellectual doubts 
have been solved. 
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CHIEF CONSTABLE of Police in one 

of the Northern cities said recently: 
“Things are bad enough already, but they 
might be worse, If you were to stop all 
Christian effort you would have to give me 
a thousand more cells in the prison.’’ Those 
who have to administer the law are often the 
best judges of the real work of the Churches. 
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HE Christian spirit, like our blood, requires 
a circuit. If it does not have free 
course through the whole of our life, the com- 
munity suffers from “bad circulation.” It 
must pulsate through every human activity, or 
it fails in its full purpose. If it be checked, 
death follows. 
% % 
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HIS circulation of the Christian spirit is 
therefore not a matter for only one day 
in the week. To some people Christianity is 
like a beautiful dissolving view which only 
comes into sight on Sunday, and disappears 
for the rest of the week. The real test of 
Christianity is its application to weekday life 
and business. 


%* % # 


‘TF you think Christianity a feeble, soft 
| thing,” said F. W. Robertson, “ ill- 
adapted to call out the manlier features of 
character, read here ‘Quit you like men.’ 
Remember, too, ‘ He that ruleth his spirit is 
better than he that taketh a city.’ He who 
conquers his passion in its might is every inch 
a man. Say what you will, the Christian 
conqueror is the only one who deserves the 
name. 
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- _— in all these things we are more than 
conquerors, through Him that loved 
us” 
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HE courtesies of daily life must be Chris- 
tianised. ‘I remember one who was 
not in the same sphere of society,’’ wrote Mrs. 
Russell Gurney, ‘‘ who had been to Broadlands 
on business, saying: ‘ When T had been with 
Lord Mount Temple I came away glad to be 
alive. That’s not always the case when I 
leave a great house; I often want to hide 
myself.’ ‘ Yes,’ I answered, ‘his courtesy 
was perfect.’ ‘ Well, I suppose it was,’ she 
said, ‘ but I thought Ais was the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ ’ 
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HEN Mr. Nettleship, the scholar, perished 
on the Alps his guide told the story 
afterwards that, being unable to speak, Nettle- 
ship had shaken hands again and again with 
the guide to show that he did not attribute the 
disaster to his negligence. ‘‘ How character- 
istic of Nettleship!”’ said a friend on hearing 
this incident. ‘‘ I was walking with him once 
when he had occasion to stop and speak to a 
poor man. On leaving him, he shook him 
warmly by the hand, and I remarked on this. 
Nettleship answered, ‘I shake hands with 
everybody.’ ” 


HE measure of Christian attainment, says 
a writer, is the measure of the soul’s 
peace. The fretful, ambitious, fearful, Christian 
presents a low type of religion. Such is not 
the spirit of the Lord, but is a reflection of a 
worldly environment. He who would have 
Christ’s peace must leave the market for 
awhile each day, and ascend the Mount of 
Transfiguration with His Master. 
4 + 
A MAN found frost upon his windows, and 
tried to scrape it off. A neighbour saw 
him and asked: ‘‘ What are you doing?” 
““Getting rid of the frost,” said the man, 
“for I cannot see out of the window.” His 
neighbour answered, ‘‘ Light a fire inside the 
room, and the frost will soon disappear.” 
The incident has a lesson for us. In hearts 
which are chilled by doubt, God can light a 
fire of His Love within them, and soon they 
will glow. 
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‘“*T IVE a day ata time” is a wise motto, 

seeing we none of us know what a 
day will bring forth. Too much foresight is 
as damaging as too much retrospect. If the 
current of electricity along a telegraph wire 
changes the relationship of its atoms, how 
much more are the relations of men under- 
going perpetual change every day of their lives. 
If we live each day as if we knew it were to 
be our last on earth, we shall be wiser than if we 
live as though we were never to die. “Live 
a day at a time.” 
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O* an ancient Roman coin there was a 
figure of an ox, standing midway be- 
tween an altar and a plough. Underneath 
were the words ‘“ Ready for either.”” That 
must be the spirit of true Christianity—ready 
for sacrifice and ready for service. 
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H* has not learned the lesson of life,’’ says 

a wise teacher, ‘“ who does not every 
day surmount a fear. Always do what you 
are afraid to do, for God will not make His 
works manifest by a coward.” 
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HE religion that costs nothing is worth 
exactly what it costs—nothing. 
% % % 
OW the flower of the heart ts to fulness grown 
May be more than this life can show ; 
The bringing to bloom is of God alone, 
And the time for it He must know ; 


His is the hour of the perfected flower, 
Yours is the seed to sow. 

















The Third of a Series of Complete Stories by Ethel F. Heddle. 


MRS. TOZER'’'S 
CHAPTER I. 


ALONE IN LONDON. 


FEEL as if they were all faces—cold, 
frowning faces, looking at me, staring at 
me, and mocking me! _ They are like 
the London faces I see in the street, 
with never a smile, cold and indifferent ! No 
one knows you, no one wants to know you 
m London! You are only a straw on the 
great river, an idle, straw! And 
who cares what becomes of the straws ?”’ 
If anyone had told Jean Gordon six 
months ago that this would be her reverie 
in London, she would have turned her back 
upon them, and her dark eyes would have 
frowned even more darkly than they did 
to-day! It was the city of her dreams, the 
city which had beckoned to her, called to 
her with soft allurement, glittered before her 
in airy towers and cloud-capped palaces. She 
had seen herself courted and admired; the 
Albert Hall a mighty circle of applauding 


useless 


faces; her path a triumph; she, a star of 
the first magnitude, acclaimed a second 


Patti, the greatest singer Scotland had ever 
produced. Pittengarvie had been so dull, 
so deadly, hopelessly dull! She had chafed 
and fretted and fumed. The trivial round, 
the common task were hateful; she grew 
impatient of the little bare Manse, the 
horsehair sofa and repp chairs, the mothers’ 
meetings and the sewing party, and the 
district calls. She had taken singing 
lessons—she had a liquid and charming 
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voice—and the organist of the county 
town told her London should hear her! 


London would acclaim her, the ball would 
be at her feet if she could only get there, he 
said. And so Jean broke the plan to her 
father. She had a little money of her own, 
inherited from her dead mother, enough to 
dress on. She would go up to London. 
The great lady of the county, at whose 
bazaars and Primrose meetings Jean had 
sung, would help her ; she had a great gift, 
and great gifts should not be hid under a 
bushel. She must go. 

The minister listened with distressed 
amazement, a kind of half fearful shrinking. 
He, too, knew little of London, he always 
referred to it as ‘“‘the great metropolis ” 
with a half shudder, and here was Jean, his 
bonnie Jean, proposing to launch herself 
into the maelstrom! And he needed her 
sorely! There was no other child, the wife 
was long dead, he had married late in life, 
he was growing frail: things that had once 
been easy grew hard and difficult ; the grass- 
hopper was a burden. He loved the girl. 
But if it was her due, her right to go, 
ought he to interfere ? He pleaded with her 
at first, and Jean grew angry. She was hot- 
tempered, impatient, imperious. She said 
hard, bitter things, things that scorched her 
memory after. He would keep her there, 
in that hateful Scots village, to wear out her 
youth, and lose her voice, when she could win 
fame and fortune !—he was selfish, and 
ignorant and cruel ! 
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The poor, white-haired old man yielded, 
and Jean left and came up to London, and 
as a humble beginning, till engagements 
flowed in, she took a little flat in Tulip 
Mansions, of which somecne gave her the 
address. She called on Lady Drumcarrow 
unavailingly a good many times. Her lady- 
ship was busy, and often “not at home.” 
But at last one day she was shown in; the 
great lady was giving orders to two tall 
footmen as to the arrangement of the 
drawing-room for an evening reception, 
and she looked at Jean’s card, and gazed 
frostily over the tall young figure in its 
home-spun tweed coat and skirt. Lady 
Drumcarrow always said badly dressed 
people gave her a kind of mental toothache. 
They could not be said to be dressed, they 
were only ‘“‘ clothed upon.”’ She would see 
what she could do, but she had no influence 
in the musical world, and at present was not 
really entertaining. And people nowadays 
found all music, except the very best, rather 
boring. Crystal-gazing was all the rage; 
could Miss Gordon do anything clever in 
that way ? No? She was so sorrv! She 
would remember Miss Gordon’s name—it 
was Gordon, was it not ? And—not those 
chairs, Judkins. Good morning ! 

Jean was shown out, her face burning, 


her eyes shining; one more bubble was 
pricked. One more straw caught at, and 
lost. Little by little hope faded and died, 


but still the girl struggled on, haunting 
musical and concert agents, practising hard, 
walking over London. She had pictured it 
different! Some people, a_ few, 
seemed sorry for her, most of them stared 
at her with cold, indifferent eyes. A good 
voice ? Oh, yes, she had a good voice, but 
so had thousands and thousands! And she 
was not “chic,” and had no “style.” 
Backed with great interest, and money, she 
might do well enough, as a singer of light 
French or Scottish songs. if she could 
specialise them, and pay for St. James’s 
Hall, and advertise really well ! Could she ? 
Jean asked the cost of the hall, and turned 
ccld and sick. She tramped home that day, 
and was now standing staring at the rows 
of surrounding windows in the courtyard, 
almost despairing. But she was too proud 
to go home. Oh, she could not do that! 
Own herself beaten! Humble herself! 
Have all the village commenting! Her seat 
once more in the choir, the leading part in 
the Christmas anthem her highest effort— 
a discarded, despised failure! Yet home- 
sickness fought fiercely with her, and filled 
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her heart, now. She had never told her 


father the truth. She had said she was 
“working hard,” which was true. She was 


torn in two. Sometimes she would fain 
fling it all to the winds—the weary, hopeless 
quest—return, own herself beaten; the 
next she could not face the pitying eyes, 
the half scornful surprise. Poor Jean! in 
London she was nothing. 

And yet, to feel her father’s arms around 
her! To see the old manse garden, the 
woodruff round the sundial, the polyanthus 
bed, the arch of climbing monthly roses ; 
to sit opposite the dear white head at night, 
to hear the familiar prayers! 

Jean had stopped going to church, too. 
Everything was different here, even in church 
the faces were cold and indifferent ; she was 


struggling for her life in a great sea. There 
was no one at the helm. 
“No, I can’t return—I won’t!” she said 


to herself now, staring at the dirty yellow 
bricks opposite defiantly. ‘‘ London must 
hear me! I heard that girl last night, her 
high notes were nothing to mine, nor her 
shake. If I can’t hold out, I’ll sell my 
locket! I must be heard, and I must 
conquer. I'll take the Bechstein Hall. 
I’ll get some good notices. Things I could 
show! I feel as if I wouldn’t mind the 
sewing meetings, and the little shabby 
Manse, then. But I can’t go back beaten! 
An utter failure!’ 

And yet the girl was aware, dimly, of 
warring, warning voices. Voices that 
pleaded and prayed. 

“T’ll not keep you long, Jean,” the old 
man had said. “It can’t be long now. 
I am one of those who cross the flood. 
Dear bairnie, I often feel as if the other side 
were very close, as if the other world were 
the reali world! Stay with me till then, 
and till I can write to your aunt Flora. 
She will look after you. Stay, Jean, wait.” 

But she had neither stayed nor waited. 
And she very seldom wrote. 

She took out the miniature locket from a 
drawer, and looked at it. It was a miniature 
of her mother as a child, set round with 


diamonds. Her mother had come of a 
wealthy and highly connected Scottish 


family, who had fallen on evil days. Jean 
had always known the locket was valuable. 
“T shall sell it,” she said to herself, “ and 
pay for my concert. I wonder where I 
could sell it ? Mrs. Tozer is the only person 
I could trust. She is due now.” 

The door opened then, and Mrs. Tozer, 
the charwoman, came into the little flat, 
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in her usual shabby bonnet and white apron. 
Mrs. Tozer was the one ray of light in Jean’s 
sky. She was the charwoman who had 
come to her from the very beginning, and 
who had nursed her through influenza. 
She could, Jean knew, be trusted with 
untold gold; a quiet, cheerful little woman, 
with a son who drank, and for whom, and 
whose family, she slaved all day, at four- 
pence an hour. Mrs. Tozer had a lined, 
tired face, and blue eyes. She was a little 
round button of a woman, very deprecating 
and polite. And she came once a week to 
scour the flat. Jean did all the rest. Her 
mother’s money just kept her in food and 
lodging. 

““A wretched day, Miss. Fog on again. 
I picked up this behind the curtain.” 

She handed Jean a note which had fallen 
behind the portiére, and then vanished into 
the tiny kitchen. Jean read her note half 
frowning. Would she go over to Miss de 
Monti (Miss de Monti was a singer in pro- 
vincial halls) and try over one of the “ Songs 
of the North?” Miss de Monti had been 
asked to sing “‘ The Skye Boat Song,” and 
fancied Jean gave the air a lilt which she 
did not catch; also she wanted help with 
the Gaelic refrain of another. 

“TI suppose I may as well go,” Jean 
thought, “though it’s a horrid night, and 
she’ll murder the song. I may as well help 
someone else, if I can do nothing for my- 
self.” 

And then she looked at the locket in her 
hand, the pretty wistful face and curling 
hair of her child-mother. She hated to 
sell it. How he would grieve! But—it 
must be. 

“Mrs. Tozer,” she said, going into the 
little kitchen. ‘Do you know what this 
would be worth? They are diamonds.” 

“Don’t know anything about diamonds, 
Miss, I fear,” Mrs. Tozer said. ‘‘ Were you 
—were you thinking of—disposing of it ?” 

“Yes, of selling it,” Jean had all her 
national brusquerie sometimes. ‘“‘ Do you 
know anyone—who would tell me its value?” 

‘““ Now, let me think—why, there’s Mr. 
Gibson, of course. I forgot him. He was 
in Spinks’ for quite a while. He lives near 
us. And he’s honest as the day. I'll ask 
him, Miss, if you care to trust it to me?” 

“T’d trust you with untold gold, Mrs. 
Tozer,” Jean said wearily. “I wonder 
how often I left my purse in the flat. Will 


you ask him, and bring it back to me to- 
morrow ? 
and defeat. 


I must sell it. It’s between me 


I think my mother—wouldn’t , 
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mind. Mothers always stand by one, don’t 
they ? And it’s only the stones I would 
sell. I’m going out now. You bring me 
back the locket to-morrow, and tell me, 
How are the children, and your son ?” 

“They’re all down, Miss, with the in- 
fluenza,” the little woman said. ‘ And 
men, are a bit trying to nurse, aren’t they ? 
Algy was always impatient, poor fellow, 
I called him after my old mistress’s son, 
you know. And he had a difference with 
his master lately, and got the sack. I fancy 
he was—a little to blame.” She sighed 
again, and went back to her brasses. “ But 
this world isn’t meant for pleasure, is 
it, Miss ? It’s just a school time for the 
other world, as the Vicar says, just a schooi 
time. We mustn’t grumble if the lessons 
are now and then a bit hard. Heaven'll 
be all the brighter.”’ 

Jean said nothing. She took her fur and 
fastened it, and got her umbrella. Her 
handsome face was set and hard, her lips 
locked together. She went out into the 
fog, through the dim grey gateway of the 
courtyard, to the streets where here and 
there a light flickered, and beyond was the 
great wide sweep of the Embankment and 
the river. London’s cold, cruel river ! 


She was learning her lesson. Or was she 
refusing to learn it ? 
+ + + + + + 


And next day Mrs. Tozer brought back the 
locket and the report of Mr. Gibson, late of 
Messrs. Spinks. 

But Jean was not in the flat—no one 
knew anything of her! Her bed had not 
been slept in, her supper stood untasted. 
She seemed to have vanished in the great 
wide sea. Mrs. Tozer was the only one who 
ever questioned, or seemed to care. And 
what could she do ? 





CHAPTER II. 
THE TEMPTATION. 


' DIDN’T like to leave the locket,” 
| Mrs. Tozer said, a few days later. 
“ There’s been a burglary in the flats, 
and it didn’t seem safe. If they got 
to know she was gone, they might go im 
and steal it. One never knows. And ‘I'd 
trust you with untold gold,’ she said. I'll 
keep it till she comes back. But it’s the 
strangest thing, where she can be!” 
“ Didn’t ask the police, did you?” Algy 
said, looking up from The Daily Mail. “A 
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woman never thinks of the only sensible 
thing to do.” 

“ But I did, Algy,” the little woman said. 
“TI told them at once. They took her 
description, but nothing came of it. You 
see, 1 couldn’t remember how she was dressed. 
I go in every day to look, but she’s never 
there.” 

“Oh, well, 
the locket.” 

Mrs. Tozer thought after that she felt a 
vague pang of fear when she saw the locket 
in his hands, but she got it back from him 
then, and it was not till some weeks after 
that he began his persecution regarding it. 
They fell on very evil times. Sorrows came 
not in single spies, but in battalions. One 
of the children died, two were down with 
measles. Algy was ill himself, ill and 
cross and desperate. Mrs. Tozer had to 
leave her charing and nurse the children, 
and they were next door to starving. And 
night and day he urged her to sell the 
locket. 

The young lady was dead—she must be 
dead—or she had left the country. Mrs. 


I wouldn’t worry. Let’s see 


Tozer could take it, and no one be the 
wiser. She must take it. 
He stormed and threatened, but his 


mother stood firm. He drank every penny 
he could lay his hands on; her life was a 
torment, but she never faltered. It was 
not till Amy died, and lay unburied, that 
Mrs. Tozer’s courage gave way, and she 
wept dreadful tears of sorrow and tempta- 
tion. Oh! what should she do? To let 
Amy, little pretty Amy, be buried by the 
parish! How could she ? How could she ? 

It was nine months now since Jean had 
vanished, and never a word or sign had 
reached Mrs. Tozer. If she was dead, what 
good did the diamonds do in Mrs. Tozer’s 
drawer? And they were all starved, the 
children were dying! They had no strength 
to fight with the disease. They would all 
go. 

“ The undertaker says he can’t do it for 
one pound, and it’s all the Missionary could 
advance,” Algy said to-day, standing before 
her on his return from his fruitless errand, 
unkempt and unwashed. ‘‘So you’ve got 
to let the poor little kid be buried as they 


say. You can’t blame the man—he must 
live. After all, what does it matter ? She 
won’t care. Set too, now, and give me 


something to eat. Make haste!” 

“There’s nothing, Algy, nothing. Wait 
till the milkman comes ; I can buy a penny- 
worth of milk. Couldn’t you go to the 
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Labour depot, and see if they will take you 
on?” 

“No, I couldn’t,” Algy said. ‘ They’ll 
set me to road work, and I tell you I’m not 
strong enough for road work. But you'll 
see me starve and die rather than help me. 
If I could find where you’ve hidden that 
diamond locket iu 

“ Algy, I couldn’t! I can’t do it! It 
isn’t mine! It would be stealing. Oh! 
I’ve lived honest all my life. I couldn’t 
begin to thieve now.” 

“ T’m not asking you,” he said disdainfully. 
“ You needn’t fear. I'll do the job, and go 
to prison if it’s found out. There!” 

“T can’t!” 

He swung away with an oath, and Mrs. 
Tozer looked round desperately. He would 
get it from her, by hook or by crook. And 
temptation assailed and besieged her. She 
was terrified lest she gave in to it. Terrified. 

“TI wake in the night, and I find myself 
rising up in the dark to feel for it. I feel as 
if my feet took me away out with it. To 
the pawnshop! To buy food for them all, 
to see my little angel put near my husband— 
flowers in her dear hands. Oh, my God ! help 
me to keep firm, and to remember that she 
trusted me.” 

The Missionary came that afternoon, 
and comforted Mrs. Tozer about the child. 
It did not matter, he said, where the poor 
little earthly garment was laid. The bright 
spirit was elsewhere. Mrs. Tozer must 
remember that. And he would see what he 
could do about the others. She was looking 
wretched herself. Could she not make 
herself a cup of tea ? 

She did not tell him that there was only 
about a spoonful of tea-dust in the cupboard, 
and that must be kept for Algy ; that there 
was no bread, and only a little milk for the 
children. What use to tell ? He had done 
all he could. Many and many another 
house was as bare. So he went away. But 
one thing she would do, for she felt the temp- 
tation was getting beyond her strength. 
She realised that, after he left, and she knew 
Algy would be back about two. She would 
go out, and give the Missionary the locket 
to take care of. Algy had threatened to 
force her to give it up. He was capable of 
doing that, and she was weak and frail. 
So she put on her battered bonnet, and 
looked in on the two little ones left, passing 
the little room where the tiny, placid sleeper 
lay. 

“T’m guing out, dearies,” she said. ‘‘ But 
I’ll be back soon, and I’ll tell you a lovely 
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story. Cinderella and the glass slipper, and 
the supper they all ate at the ball.” 

“Td rather hear about Heaven,” one 
weak voice said. “Are there oranges in 
Heaven, Granny ? Oh! I’d love an orange.” 





“*Tll do tae job, and go to prison if it’s found out.’” 


“There’s the taste of them, any way,” 
the other child said, ‘‘ I know, for teacher 
told me. She said everything that was 
good was there. I wish I could go, like 
Amy. She’s such a little thing, she won’t 
know her way about. I wish I could go!” 

Mrs. Tozer walked away with a catch in 
her voice, and a dreadful lump in her throat. 


They tortured her with their talk. Oh: 

she could not spare another of them. And 

if she stayed she might give in, and give 

Algy the diamond locket to save them, 

So, clasping it under her cloak with a poor, 
cold, trembling hand, she passed 
into the street. And there, crossing 
the road, she was run down by a 
passing dray, and carried to the 
hospital. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE GATE UNLOCKED. 


T is like a gate, Rex, a dark 
gate which I can’t unlock. 
3ehind it are the people | 

know—my old life. On this side 

is all the present. 

And sometimes I feel 

as if a very little thing, 

a very little thing, 

would unlock _ the 


The girl’s __ voice 
paused. The young 
men at her side— 
they had met at the 
hospital steps—looked 
at her pitifully. 

“Don’t try,” he 
said. ‘“‘It will come 
in time. When you 
and I are married, 
we will go to Scotland 
—we know you are 
Scots by your voice 
—and search the 
country-side. In the 
meantime, isn’t the 
present enough ?” 

“Tt ought to be,” 
Jean said, and her 
dark eyes went to his 
face lovingly and 
gently. 

““A new world has 
opened to me, Rex, 
and yet I keep strain- 
ing my eyes into the 
dark. I feel as if 
someone were there—someone who wanted 
me. And yet no one ever inquired, that 
I heard of. When I came to myself in 
the hospital, weeks after I was run over 
in the fog, they said no one had inquired. 
I seemed a mere straw on the river. And 
who cares for the straws ? I wonder where 
I said that before? Looking down some 
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dark place. Oh! it’s no use—I can’t 
remember.” 

“ And we are not going to try. We are 
going to walk round the Embankment. 
There is just time before you must be back 
at St. Thomas’s, and I at Guy’s.” 

They walked on then, and the river was 
gold-flecked to-day, and even the mud left 
bare by the tide seemed full of iridescent 
colour. Jean looked at it all with new eyes, 
the eyes of hope and love. Love is a great 
beautifier, and the slim young figure in the 
nurse’s cloak and bonnet, with the strings 
tied under the firm, round chin, was followed 
by many an admiring look. Jean’s dark 
eyes were no longer hard and bitter, her 
curved lips were serious, not set. She was 
no longer fighting against fate, and a great, 
cruel city. After her accident the past had 
been blotted out as with a sponge, her 
memory had become “ derailed,’”’ and when 
the hospital authorities proposed to the 
desolate girl that she should train as a 
nurse, she accepted gladly and willingly. 
It would be work, till memory returned 
and she tound her friends. 

And then followed her meeting with the 
young doctor, and the love that laughs at 
locksmiths, and even at medical and hos- 
pital etiquette. Jean was to find her niche 
whenever Rex was made house surgeon. 
Someone wanted her! And meanwhile the 
river rippled and glittered, and the proud 
towers of Westminster were gold-flecked 
also, and in the square in front’ spring was 
writing her name in gay beds of red and 
yellow tulips, and hyacinths of a hundred 
shades and perfumes. Jean often decided 
it was a good, gay world, if only she could 
have unlocked the gateway. 

She returned to the hospital in good 
time, for she was to be sent to a new ward. 
The Sister met her to take her round the 
patients. 

“That is a poor old woman going out 
to-day,’ she said. “I never thought she’d 
pull through. She’s been in a state about 
a locket they found clasped in her hand the 
day she was run over. I’ve just sent for it. 
We took it in charge, for it was a valuable 
thing. Go over and tell her it’s just coming, 
will you ?” 

Jean went over to the window where the 
woman pointed to was seated, gazing down at 
the river and the Houses of Parliament oppo- 
site. Mrs. Tozer was thinking she was almost 
sorry to leave the great hospital. All care 
had melted away from her here. Folks had 
been so kind. The Missionary had seen to 
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the children, who were away in a conva- 
lescent home; Algy did not trouble her ; 
the locket was safe. Temptation had been 
driven away, a dark-browed visitant who 
dared not set foot in an abode where the 
landlord did not call weekly, and no grocer s 
voice was heard. To think of eating and 
drinking the best in the land, and paying 
nought ; being dressed and washed by gentle, 
sweet-voiced nurses, who were as caretul 
of her as 1f she were agreat lady! She, Mrs. 
Tozer, of Tulip Mansions, and of East 
Commercial Road, Pimlico. 

But the threads had to be gathered up 
anew, and she—— 

She looked up to see a tall young nurse 
bending over her smilingly ; she spoke in 
a voice with an oddly familiar accent. 

“I was to say the Sister had sent for the 
locket. What is it ? Are you frightened ? ’ 

“Ts it—oh! it never is!’ Mrs. Tozer 
gasped wildly. ‘‘ Oh, my dear, I’ve been in 
such a way about you. And there's letters 
and letters waiting for you at the flat. And 
oh! why did you do it, and not tell anyone ? 
If you knew how your locket has weighed 
on my mind—if you only knew!” 

Jean was listening, her face wild, her 
eyes startled. 

“What locket ?”’ she cried. “Oh, I 
don’t know what you mean! I don’t know 
who I am. Don’t look at me like that! 
It is true. I had an accident, too, and ever 
since I have remembered nothing. Who 
are you ?” 

“T’m Mrs. Tozer; I did for you in the 
flat,” the little old woman said. ‘ You 
were going in for singing, and your name 
was Miss Jean Gordon.” 

Jean gave a stifled cry—her hands were 
pressed over her forehead. The light was 
breaking in and in, the dark gate was opening 
inch by inch. Before her eyes was the river, 
the Parliament towers, and the proud flag 
of England floating above the great Imperial 
city, but she only saw a little dark court- 
yard, and a blank circle of staring windows, 
and despair and pride were in her heart, 
and she was saying that she was only a 
straw in the great, desolate sea, and no one 
cared—not even God ! 

“Jean Gordon!” she cried, as if holding 
on to that. “Oh, yes! Oh, yes—I am 
Jean Gordon! And my father! Oh, what 
will my father think ?”’ 

They had gathered round her in a little 
group then, all the nurses, and the Sister 
who knew her story; and the locket was 
brought in. and Jean held it in her hands and 



















































‘‘Jean gave a startled cry—her hands were pressed over her forehead.” 


kissed it, and as she did so the gate fell wide 
open at last, and she remembered the young 
mother who had died, and the faded old 
pew in church, from which, through the 
open door, she could see the green hillside, 
and the sheep, and smell the clover. 

She looked round at them dizzily, the 
locket clasped close, and then her eyes 
were focussed on the Sister. 

“You must tell the matron,’ she said. 
“T must go home to-night. To my father.” 


* * * * x .” 


It was high noon when Jean arrived at 
the Manse, and the crocuses which bordered 
the old garden with a yellow and lilac ribbon 
were dazzling in the April sunshine. The 
girl walked fast, and spoke to no one—she 
could not, she was so afraid ; and few recog- 
nised her in the nurse’s dress and cloak. 
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But the house’ was 
reached at last, and she 
saw the’ gardener, the 
Manse “man,” digging in 
a plot. She crept round 
by the back of the house, 
and looked in at the study 
window, and _ there she 
could see the white face 
she loved, grown older 
and frailer, but still with 
its look of peace and 
serenity, its far-off trust in 
the Unseen. 

She stood under 
the budding _lilac- 
trees, under _ the 
swinging branches 
of the fuchsia, and 
thanked God as she 
had never done be- 
fore, and then she 
walked round and 
softly opened the 
study door. He was 
growing deaf, and 
he did not hear her, 
till Jean crept up, 
and put her arms 
round his neck, and 
rested her soft cheek 
against his. He 
looked up and knew 
her. She heard his 
whisper : 

“Dear God,” he 
said, “i thank 
Thee!” 

They asked no 
questions for a little, the old head and the 
yourg one rested together, and then Jean 
spoke : 

“‘T have been ill, father, very ill, and I 
knew nothing,” she said. “I have come 
back to ask you to forgive me. I was no- 
thing in London, and I did nothing. I was 
very unhappy. But God has been very 
good to me—I think I have learned the 
lesson that only in His Will is peace. Dante 
was right.” 

And then, kneeling by his side, he heard all, 
and she knew of his heart-break, of the dread- 
ful visit to the empty flat, where he could hear 
nothing, of the sad return, the long “ dull 
deep pain and constant anguish of patience.” 

Now there was clear shining after rain. 

* * * * * * 


There is a distinguished doctor’s wife in 
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Mrs. Tozer’s 


London to-day, who is especially kind to all 
young aspirants after fame. She has managed 
to know a great many struggling girls, and 
they go to her house in Harley Street as to a 
; Many she has cheered, helped, com- 
Some she has warned, and persuaded 
to return to the shelter of home. She speaks 
with curious sympathy and insight. A 
little drab woman who comes very often to 
the house, and has now a comfortable shop 
of her own in Pimlico, aided by her grand- 
children, these visitors with a little 
smile of understanding. 

“One of them asked me to-day, Mrs. 
Tozer,” Jean said to her once, ‘‘ what made 
me understand so well how hard it was to 
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fail? She is going home to a poor, tired 
mother, because there is no room for her 
in London, and because talent isn’t genius, 
and London is haunted with the talent that 
isn’t great enough. I told her I understood, 
because I, too, had failed, and been down 
in the dark.” 

“Aye, but we’re none the worse of the 
dark, dear heart,” Mrs. Tozer said. ‘“‘ We 
see the stars from the dark! And it teaches 
us to hold out a hand to the others. And 
that’s a great thing, isn’t it? Better, may 
be, than success, after all.’ 

She had had her bitter temptation, too. 

Mrs. Tozer thought that was why she could 
never, never be hard on the tempted. 


TEMPTATION. 


The story next month in this series is entitled ‘‘As the Stars for Ever and Ever.” 








Rh. Ritchie, Edinburgh.) 
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A VETERAN TEMPERANCE ORATOR. 


A TALK WITH MR. ROBERT CAMERON, M.P. 


By George Wilson. 


blithe man could not be eighty, 
thought I, as I sat chatting with 
Mr. Robert Cameron, M.P., in his London 
home. Certainly his vigour of mind and 
body made a fine advertisement for total 
abstinence. ‘‘I signed the pledge on my 
wedding day,” said Mr. Cameron, “ and 
i have never regretted it. I was a school- 
master for many years, and my definite 
advocacy of temperance has meant a 
good deal to my scholars. Scattered all 
over the world now, I get letters frequently 
from them, or they come to see me at the 
House of Commons, and it is noticeable how 
the total abstainers have prospered. I be- 
lieve more and more in the importance of 
teaching the children the dangers of alcohol, 
and I am glad to see such ideas are now 
entering into the curriculum of State schools. 
Then it is a good step forward to hear of 
great municipalities like the Borough of 
Camberwell placarding the district with 
posters stating concisely and forcibly the 
evil results of alcohol.’’ 

“You feel that’such methods are more 
useful than the old-fashioned temperance 
meeting ? ” 

“Yes, I think so, though I must say that 
lately there has been a revived interest in 
temperance meetings. Probably the Licens- 
ing Act is responsible for awakening fresh 
zeal on the part of temperance folks. Advo- 
cating the policy of Sunday Closing, I have 
found that our meetings have been much 
more lively in the last three or four years 
—sometimes a little too lively, owing to 
a rowdy element attending the meetings.” 

‘“T suppose you have known most of the 
temperance advocates in the last few years, 
Mr. Cameron ?” 

“Yes, and of them all John B. Gough 
remains in my memory as the king of orators. 
I was young and impressionable when I 
first heard him, but even when I was older 
I found his marvellous power of making 
you realise the horrors of a drunkard’s life 
was just as impressive. He made you live 
with the drunkard while he was describing 
him, and you never forgot the experience. 
His humour only made his pathos the more 
overwhelming by force of contrast. Yes, 


Pe withe years old! Surely this bright, 
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Gough was the greatest of temperance advo- 
cates. Another speaker, of whom you may 
not have heard, was Mr. Paton, of Glasgow. 
He knew nearly all Robert Burns’ poems 
by heart, and this gave him a great hold 
on Scottish audiences. Times have changed 
as to the style of speaking, and now audiences 
want facts about methods of alleviating 
the miseries of drunkenness rather than 
thrilling stories and rhetoric.” 

‘“ By the way, what is your most effective 
illustration ?”’ 

“Well, that is a difficult question to 
answer on the spur of the moment. I 
think that any story from actual life is the 
most effective. For instance, I have sketched 
the life story of two sisters. One married 
a man who was genial and friendly, but 
had little strength of purpose. He gave 
way to drink, and the home was wrecked. 
One child was sent to prison in after years, 
another came to disgrace, and the whole 
record of the family was wretched. At 
last the man died, and IT had to help pay 
for his funeral, for he left nothing behind 
him except the memory of a tragic failure 
in life. The other sister married a man 
who was self-taught, and was always strug- 
gling upwards. She and her husband be- 
came total abstainers in a day when they 
had little public opinion to encourage them. 
The man studied, and at last entered the 
ministry. He went out to Canada and did 
good work there. His sons brought credit 
on their father, and one of them was re- 
sponsible for founding eight churches in 
Canada. The contrast between those two 
sisters and their family life is vivid enough 
to impress anyone of unbiassed mind, and 
in relating the story I have always urged 
young people to be careful whom they 
marry and to begin their home on temper- 
ance principles.” 

“Have you had any out-of-the-way in- 
cident lately when you have been speaking ?” 

“Well, the other night in a big meeting 
I was interrupted by a publican, so I asked 
him to come on the platform. He listened 
very attentively, and at the end rose and 
said that he had never thought about the 
matter in the light in which I had put it. 
‘I shall never say another word against 
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temperance,’ said this publican to my aston- 
jshment. One does not often get one of 
the trade to avow himself converted in this 
public fashion.”’ 

“T see you have a portrait of Dr. George 
MacDonald. Did you know him ?” 

“Yes; he was a grand man, and I had 
a great reverence for him. I took the chair 
for him on three occasions when he was 
lecturing. I 
remember his 
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Baptist minister who came much under 
the influence of the Haldanes. Only the 
other day Mr. R. B. Haldane, M.P., gave 
me a portrait of his grandfather which I 
prize very much, because of his link with 
my family. I was headmaster of the Friends’ 
School in Sunderland for forty years, and 
took my part in the public life of Sunder- 
land. Being very fond of geology, I was 
the first to 
deliver in the 








beginning the 
first lecture 
with these 
words - * Fos 
night I am 
g Oi ng to 
speak to you 


ot a man 
who lived too 
much within 


himself— 
Coleridge ; to- 
morrow I 
shall spt ak to 
you ol a man 
who lived too 
much outside 
of himself— 
Walter Scott ; 


and the day 
after I shall 
tell you of a 
man who 
lived both 
within and 


outside of 
himself Al- 
fred Tenny- 
son. When 
we shook 
hands, Georg: 
MacDonald 


said to m« 








district  lec- 
tures on that 
subject and 
astronomy. 
The miners, 
who are won- 
derfully keen 
on learning, 
attended 
these lectures 
by hundreds, 
and later on 
I became 
honorary cu- 
rator of the 
museum. I 
was Chairman 
of the School 
Board for 
nine years, 
and was um- 
pire on the 
North - East 
Coast Concili- 
ation Board. 
My public 
work thus 
brought me, 
quite unex- 
pectedly, into 
the position 
of a Parlia- 
mentary can- 

















‘Is it com ‘fade: Maes, Pweg didate, and I 
to this that MR. ROBERT CAMERON, M.P. was elected 
the Camerons (Photographed specially for THE QuiIvER on entering his eighty-first year.) for the 


and the Mac- 
Donalds are reconciled at length?’ I 
withdrew my hand from his and said, 
‘No; the Camerons have still a quarrel 
with the MacDonalds, for the only weak 
female character you ever created you 
called by the name of Cameron.’ We both 
laughed heartily over my words.”’ 

‘ And now will you tell me a little about 
your own career, Mr. Cameron ?’ 

“Well, I'm a Highlander, the son of a 


Houghton -le- 
Spring division of Durham more than ten 
years ago. I am thankful to be able still 
to serve the temperance cause, and can 
hardly believe I am eighty years old.” 

All who have listened to Mr. Cameron’s 
cogent and stirring speeches will wish for 
him the continuance of good health and 
the triumph of the causes in the advocacy 
of which his long and useful life has been 
spent. 
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LITTLE DECEITS. 


By Isabel Brooke-Alder. 


“THERE are certain proverbs that make so 

direct an appeal to the confirmed egotism 
of the time-worn world citizen that they seem 
hardly entitled to retain their allotted place in 
the revered ranks of axioms by means of which 
some of us are accustomed to regulate our 
conduct. Take, for instance, that pearl of 
precepts, ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy.’’ Could 
any phrase more subtly suggest that, although 
of course an admirable quality, honesty is not 
absolutely indispensable in the equipment of 
the successful pilgrim on life’s highway? Surely 
in those five little words is achieved the 
“triumph of equivocation.’”’ It is extraor- 
dinarily convenient, too, that shifty profession 
of virtuous conviction ; for who of us, however 
“far above rubies’ we place our estimate of 
the value of truth, can with absolutely clear 
conscience declare himself entirely given to 
the invariable practice ef honesty for its own 
sake ? Invariable—not occasional, as oppor- 
tunity serves ; but day in, day out, and from 
year to year. 

But apart, from the main issues influenced 
by a regard for the just claims of the rest of 
humanity, there are so very many ways of 
deviating ever so slightly from precise equity 
that the very familiarity of their occurrence 
causes even the most high-minded of us to 
tolerate their use. Reprehensible, doubtless; 
but, in the phrase of the easy-going, ‘‘ Such is 
life.” Thus it is the world comes to contain 
many recognised, even respected, little deceits. 

Who is there, for example, sufficiently im- 
pervious to the irritating effect of a child’s 
screams to resist assuring it that the dreaded 
dose of medicine is ‘ not really at all nasty,” 
regardless of the subsequent shock to the little 
victim’s trust in parental regard for truth and 
discrimination of taste? But such cowardice 
on the part of the grown-up speedily brings a 
properly severe chastisement, for the child cries 
the more loudly, indignation at the deception 
adding power to his voice and endurance to his 
resentment. And the penitent adult sinner 
mentally blames himself for not having had the 
penetration to remember in time that ‘“‘ Honesty 
is the best policy.” 

A secondary result of his forgetfulness is that 
the child, with brain armed by anger to bright- 
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est activity, asks himself why, if big folks so 
flauntingly stray from truth’s radiant path, 
he should be punished for telling a fib. He 
comes to the conclusion that it is an unjust 
world, and determines in future to take more 
care not to be found out. So by the rising 
generation is the supply of little deceits kept 
replenished. 

The question of how comprehensively one 
may virtuously represent facts and people as 
other than they are touches too fine a line of 
definition to be jauntily settled ; but certain it 
is that, between the conduct which commonly 
passes as honourable, and that which is strictly 
moral, there is an unbridged gulf. Who, for 
instance, censures the provider of an unjustly 
favourable recommendation supplied on behalt 
of a needy friend in search of an appointment / 
It is but ‘‘ making the best of a bad bargain,’ 
we say, and if the “bargain” has not the 
sense subsequently to make the best of the 
deviously captured opportunity—well, that’s 
not our fault. We have done our best. In- 
deed, we almost succeed in persuading ourselves 
that our shady behaviour has something of the 
heroic about it ; for, of course (as we obsequi- 
ously assure our somewhat perturbed con- 
science) we should infinitely have preferred 
to speak the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth ; therefore, to have resisted so self- 
indulgent a course was surely praiseworthy! 
Thus do little deceits, assuming stern virtue’s 
rightful attributes, gain tolerance in an ordi- 
narily severely exclusive moral code. 

Expediency, rather, is the beacon by which 
the wise voyager to the Fortunate Isles should 
steer his course. Mindful of which counsel, 
his considerate wife will dutifully resist an 


impetuous disturbance of the peaceful calm 
which, presiding over his breakfast table, 


“does strike a bliss upon the day,’’ by delay- 
ing the presentation of a pestering trades- 
man’s long unsettled account until after his 
departure for the office. Then, self-effacingly, 
she confides the delivery of the disconcerting 
document to the care of a disinterested post- 
man. Shall we censure her for a deceitful 
hussy and a coward, or shall we extol her for 
a prudent helpmate and an _ unmitigated 
blessing ? 
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The Making of a Preacher. 


A Complete Story by Mary Hampden. 


" W HAT tommy-rot !” 

George Andrews muttered the words 
sotto voce as he crossed the hall from his 
father’s business room, and flung himself out 
into the prim front garden. 

The gravel drive, round a bed of rhododen- 
drons, was too short to pace up and down, 
but he could lean over one of the pairs of 
iron gates and meditate, for it was just tea- 
time, so the high road was lonely. 

‘What tommy-rot, to want a fellow to go 
in for the Church when he hasn’t the slightest 
inclination that way. It’s out of the question. 
I’d feel an utter fool standing up to tell other 
fools how to be good.” 

He laughed then. 

From where he stood he could see the majestic 
tower and spire of the parish church, misted 
round by the closing in of eventide, yet touched 
at one point by the rose blushes of sunset. 
His conscience smote him. 

“ Of course, it’s an awfully fine life, as some 
lead it—for the men it suits; but, as for me, 
I guess a more unspiritual chap doesn’t exist ; 
and how could I lecture the young johnnies 
about the evils of gambling, and the old ones 
on the perils of strong liquors, when I jolly 
well like both things, and only don’t go in 
for them much because——” 

Perhaps the deterring reason was not easy 
to express, for George did not finish his mental 
protest. 

Half an hour later he was walking over to 
Fetherminster to ‘‘The Star and Magnet,” 
where he was to play the next-county champion 
at billiards. Life was so intolerably slow at 
“The Hollies ’’ that the young man was driven 
to take his pleasure in places that he admitted 
were “‘ rather beastly low,’’ and want of friends 
made more than tolerable the comradeship 
and admiration of inferiors of about his own 
age. 

There was a twofold reason why George’s 
father was bent upon his becoming a clergy- 
man. Lord Garstanrigg, for years past the 
best customer at Mr. Andrews’ furniture shop, 
was willing to take great interest in George, 
and had actually promised him a living if 
he passed creditably through his studies. 

The Andrews had always been in trade, and 
had given councillors and mayors to the country 


town; George’s father had been further 
honoured by being called to the magistracy. 
If George would only consent to rise in life, 
the way was open before him; there was 
absolutely no need for him and his heirs to 
be tradesmen. The furniture business could 
be well sold ere long, when there would be 
money enough hoarded up to provide comfort 
for old Mr. Andrews in his retirement, to add 
to George’s income as a rector, and partly 
accumulate for the education of children. 

It seemed absurd that so small a thing as 
George’s “‘ No, I can’t, father,” should stand 
in the way of so satisfying a future. 

“You won’t have to sacrifice much, my 
boy,” the old man. had argued; “you have 
always stood up for respectability. You don’t 
want to sow a crop of wild oats and have 
to be ashamed of yourself, do you? I’ve 
heard you say again and again that you can’t 
see why a young man cannot get enough 
pleasure out of life without being dissipated. 
Well, a clergyman can enjoy all that other 
men ought to possess—hobbies, sport, studies, 
society, aye, even travel a bit.” 

The truth was, George could not bear to bea 
parson himself, yet had a clear idea of what a 
splendid fellow he believeda parson ought to be— 
humble, charitable, earnest, ever toiling, fight- 
ing the cause of God with the courage and 
freedom of one consecrated, keeping his “‘ body 
in subjection, lest, after having preached to 
others,” he should himself ‘‘ become a cast- 
away.” 

Against all this, as applied to himself, the 
young man’s nature rebelled utterly. What 
could compensate him for what he would feel 
obliged to give up? To feel a desire for 
renunciation was impossible at present. 

All the hot blood at his heart was pulsing 
with pride as he strode homewards, the next- 
county champion having sustained such a 
beating that he had declared George to be a 
king among billiard players. At the com- 
plimentary supper wine had flowed freely ; 
George had not taken half a glass more than 
he knew he could carry creditably, yet he 
was in a Curiously exalted mood. 

It was Saturday night; the streets were 
crowded with shoppers, and at one point, on 
a bank that led from path to roadway of the 
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quaint old High Street, a man was preaching. 
His listeners, about twenty in number, wore 
very different expressions; there were two 
widely grinning youths, several bewildered 
yokels, who had fixed their gaze on the speaker, 
but were equally far from mockery or con- 
version, three or four middle-aged women 
serenely nodding approval, a hungry-looking 
girl-mother dropping tears upon her baby, 
and a cluster of workmen who were smiling 


apologetically. 
George had to pass quite close through 


the crowd, or else make a descent into the 
road. As he advanced the preacher’s eye 
fixed him, and in a strong, rough voice the 
words rolled out : 

‘“There’s no time to be lost—no tellin’ 
when the Lord will call each on us up to the 
Judgment Seat. Ask yourselves, ‘What ’ave 
I been doin’ to-day ? Was it God’s work, or 
Satan’s ?’ If it wasn’t God’s, why, then, be 
sure it was Satan’s, for a man’s either helpin’ 
others or hindérin’ them; either he’s a toiler 
in the vineyard or a persecutor of Christ!” 

‘What tommy-rot.!”’ muttered young An- 
drews, as he elbowed his way out of the throng. 
“As though a fellow couldn’t keep straight 
without giving up everything.” 

He went into a few shops on errands for 
his father, then to the club to see the evening 


papers; it was-late when he reached the 
high road that stretched between him and 
his home. 

The preacher was going that way too. 


George knew him well, for he was the over- 
seer at the family workshops. 

“Well, Stephens, why on earth can’t you 
spend your leisure hours in a happier fashion ? ”’ 

A pair of eager, dark eyes looked out of 
the man’s thin, white face. 

“Happy, Mr. George ? I’ve preached most 
Saturdays since winter set in, and I’m lookin’ 
forward to it all the week, an’ tryin’ to pre- 
pare myself. There’s 2 cryin’ need for preachers 
of the Word, sir!” 

“Nonsense ! ” 

““ There’s misery, gamblin’, vicc, an’ drunken- 
ness in plenty, as you don’t hear on, though 
I should say as you must see some of it in 
‘The Star and Magnet.’ Young Nunn, as 
was with you to-night, he’s over ears in debt, 
an’ drinks so to drown his worries that——”’ 

“Be quiet! I don’t want to be told other 
chaps’ delinquencies. That’s always the way 
with you moralists ; you go about blackening 
others’ reputations.” 


THE QUIVER. 


“As an example to you an’ others, sir.” 

‘*Oh, thanks !”’ 

George would have liked to resent this 
“confounded cheek,’’ but Stephens, in a state 
of religious fervour, scarcely seemed the An- 
drews’ servant ; he had acquired some dignity 
from the independence of his opinions. 

“Things as you wouldn’t do, others will, 
maybe, through goin’ to the places as you 
leads them There’s Kitty Coller 
now, the barmaid—you’d never look twice at 


into, sir. 
such a bold-faced girl, but——” 

“Look here, Stephens, dry up 

George was in a big rage now. He remem- 
bered how much Jack Nunn had drunk to- 
night, and how little Jimmy Rossiter, only 
just home from college, had been introduced 
to ‘‘The Star and Magnet,” and had evidently 
been profoundly struck by Kitty’s glances. 

““No offence meant, when the 
Spirit gets hold on me I can’t be quiet.”’ 

“Don’t you suppose the Spirit can deal 
with men without your help ?”’ 

Stephens shook his head. 

‘*Not if so be as I’m the chosen tool,” he 
protested. ‘‘ Thanks be to Heaven, I’ve seen 
conversions springin’ from my words, poor 
though they be. I tell you, Mr. George, there’s 
hundreds of mechanics in Fetherminster who 
are waitin’ to be led, but who can’t find the 
Lord by theirselves.”’ 

“They’ve got consciences, haven’t they ?” 

“Aye, but not as will keep them straight 
without teachin’. It’s hearin’ the Word as 
will change them; naught else will. It’s a 
glorious, blessed lot to be privileged to be 
the mouthpiece of the Saviour.” 

“Well, J think you’re making a fool of 
yourself,’ was young Andrews’ answer as he 
strode away. ‘‘And that’s what I should 
have been supposed to feel like if I had gone 
in for being a varson!” he reflected. His 
face was quite hot with shame for Stephens’ 


1”? 


sir; it’s 


sake. 
* * * * * 

Lord Garstanrigg was not told that George 
refused to become a old Mr. 
Andrews could not bear so to affront his chief 
patron. George must “ think it over ’’; there 
was no need for him to go to Oxford until 
spring. 


clergyman ; 


Weeks passed. George did not frequent “The 
Star and Magnet,’’ but hung about at home 
instead, getting in the way of the aunt who 
kept house, and hating most things, especially 
rebelling against the propriety of the « hand- 
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somely ”’ furnished rooms and the prim decorum 
He was not encouraged to 
in which he was genuinely 
father disliked to see him 


of the garden. 
enter the shop, 
interested ;_ his 
behind a counter. 
Day by day he grew more convinced that 
preaching to other men was absurd, yet every 
Saturday evening he 
found some reason 
for walking 


Fetherminster 


down 
High 
Street, just in order 


to push through the 
crowd around the 
preacher and _ hear 


Stephens’ strenuous 
voiced advocacy of 
reform in others 
lives. 

On one tempestu- 
ous night, when the 


hreatened to 


wind 
tear down the lan- 
tern hung on a pole 
that was the sign 
above 
wheel-platform. 
George 


preacher 


Stephens’ 


found the 

missing. 
Instead of a crowd 
on the path, all the 
men, women, and 
children run- 
ning down a_ side 


were 
street, above which 
the sky 
ominously. 

“Fire! Fire!” 


Thanks to his 


glowed 


massive shoulders, 
George easily pushed 
his way forward un- 
til he stood in front 
of the great ware- 
house, the top floor 
of which was burning. 

Standing near was sufficiently perilous, for 
great flakes of blazing paper were being wind- 


torn from the rooms and flung, with cracked 


tiles and splintered wood, into the yard. 
A ring of men stood gazing upward, dodging 
the falling d 


‘ 


ngers. 
‘Sent for the engines, sir,’”’ said one, “ but 
there’s a delay somehow.” 
“Of course there’s nobody up there ?”’ 
“Only Jem Burridge, the porter; he went 





‘‘A ring of men stood gazing upward, dodging the falling dangers.’ 


up to bed half an hour ago. Poor old Jem! 
Dead drunk as Tom Bridge helped 
him.”’ 

George gasped. 

“And you aren’t trying to save him?” 

*““He won’t be much loss,” said one man, 
«neither to his missus nor no one.” 


usual. 


, 


“Tt’s not to be done, sir,’”’ said another ; 
**the staircase is burnin’.” 

The speaker was trembling like a woman 
in his vain sympathy. 

“ For sake, 
I’'li go!” 


“You couldn’t find his queer little attic, 


Heaven’s have a try, men! 


sir, above the pressing-room.’ 
“Then one of you must guide me.” 
George rushed forward to the door, but not 
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aman followed. Their white, set faces showed 
they were not as callous as they seemed. 

“Sorry, but there’s no sense in throwin’ 
good lives after bad.” 

“‘ Aye, it’s terrible, but he’s a wicked old 
reprobate is Jem.” 

Young Andrews turned on them in a fury. 

“Cowards! Do you call yourselves Chris- 
tians ? Aren’t we to be ready to die for each 
other if necessary, just as Christ did? If 
Jem’s so bad, isn’t it worse for him to go to 
judgment ? Save him! Die in trying to, if 
you can’t ; you'll be rewarded. Come! Who 
will guide me?” 

It was the supreme moment of a hitherto 
uneventful life. 

“Are you not coming?” George cried 
again, seeing on the men’s faces some of the 
light that shone from his own; they were 
moved, yielding; his words had roused the 
souls in them. 

Before any other man could answer, Stephens 
rushed out from the crowd. 

“T’ll show you, Mr. George. 
help us.” 

Together 


The Lord will 


they bounded up the cracking 
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staircase to where the heat was passionately 
powerful ; but there was no reaching the attic 
above the pressing-room, where Jem lay, utterly 
unconscious of danger. 
him gently, as he dreamt of future orgies. 

When the would-be carried 
down by the firemen there was a triumphant 
smile on Stephens’ lips, which would never again 
preach the Word that they were now pro- 
claiming silently but grandly. 

George lay for weeks between the two great 
experiences ; when he gradually came back 
to life he looked to be thinking deeply. His 
nurses wondered that he did not ask questions, 
but he was busy with other mental exercises. 
It was to his father that he addressed his 
first coherent whisper. 

** Please God, I’ll be a preacher.” 

The old man stroked his son’s thin hand 
lovingly. 

“You’ve had time to think it over, and 
you’ve come to the right decision, my boy,” 
he answered. 

But George knew that his resolution dated 
from that instant when his appeal had visibly 
raised some men above the level of the brutes. 


Suffocation came over 


rescuers were 
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THE CHILDREN’S PAGES. 


Conducted by ‘‘ Mr. Anon.” 


HANS ANDERSEN: THE MAN WHO 
WROTE THE FAIRY STORIES. 


BY BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF. 


UST about a hundred and 
ago there was born, away in the little 


¢ kingdom of Denmark, Hans Christian 


one years 


Andersen. I do not suppose _ that 
there is one child among those who read 
these pages who has not enjoyed reading 


about the Ugly 
Duckling, the 
Tin Soldier, the 
Snow-Queen, and 
all the other de- 
lightful Andersen 
fancies. But I 
do not think 
that many of 
you 
much about the 


have heard 


man who wrote 
them. 

Now last sum- 
mer I was in 
Denmark, 
birthplace 
his home, and I 
saw the beauti- 
ful waving beech- 
which he adored, the sparkling blue 
waters of the Sound on which he used to 
gaze; I heard the tongue in which his stories 
Best of all, I met men and 
who known and loved Hans 
Andersen, and were eager to speak of him. 

You 
not a handsome man, and he had many little 
faults, like the rest of us; but he had a heart 
of gold, which endeared him to the friends 
who knew him and those who had only read 
his books, which are full of such tender and 
beautiful thoughts. 


his 
and 





HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


woods 


were written. 


women had 


will see from his picture that he was 


Hans Andersen’s life in itself like a 
fairy tale. He was born on April 2nd, 1805, 
on the little island of Fiinen, in the chief town 
called Odense. His parents were quite humble 
folk. His father was a shoemaker, but a man 
who read much and thought much. In fact, 
it was a real sorrow to him that he had never 
had the opportunity of studying. It is said 


was 


that when Hans was a few hours old his 
father sat on the edge of the bed and read 


Holberg—the Danish Shakespeare—to him. 
Little Hans Christian began to cry. ‘“ Wilt 


thou sleep or listen quietly ? ”’ cried his father. 
This was certainly “‘ beginning young.’’ When 
the baby was baptised he also shrieked vio- 
lently. The minister was a very passionate 
man, and he exclaimed, ‘‘ The youngster screams 
like a cat.”” Andersen’s mother never forgave 
him for this, and far better pleased 
with a poor emigrant who stood sponsor 
and who said, ‘“‘ The louder he screams as a 
child, the sweeter he will sing when a man.” 
Hans Christian’s childhood was spent in 
one small room, full of his father’s shoemaking 
In this room the parents and their 
little boy also slept. There were pictures on 
the and shelves filled with books and 
music. Up on the roof of the cottage was a 
large chest full of earth, and in this Hans 
Christian’s mother grew vegetables. It was 
her garden. Andersen was made much of as 
a child, and his mother often compared her 
She had been turned out 


was 


tools. 


wall 


childhood with his. 

of doors to beg when she was quite a little 
thing. Andersen’s father was never very 
happy. His parents had been prosperous 


farmers once, but their cattle had died, the 
farm had been burnt down, and his father— 
that was Hans Christian’s grandfather—had 
lost his reason. Only on Sundays—when his 
father cut out pictures for little Hans Christian 
—did he appear to be happy. 

Early in May they always went out into 
the woods, all three of them in holiday dress. 
This was one of the great days in Hans Chris- 
tian’s year. They would bring home the beech 
boughs and plant them behind the stove, and 
hang sprigs of St. John’s Wort from the ceil- 
ing, to see how long they would live. Andersen 
loved flowers all his life. His grandparents 
had a little garden, and when his grandmother 
gave him flowers he put them in water and 
watched over them with the greatest interest. 

He never played with other boys, but wove 
garlands in the woods, or made clothes for 
his dolls, or lay on his mother’s bed, gazing 
at the long flowered curtains and dreaming 
for hours. No doubt here were the begin- 
nings of his many wonderful stories. 
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Andersen’s grandfather—the poor old man 
who had lost his reason—cut strange figures 
heads of 


out of wood, men 


and animals with wings, and sold them to the 


peasant children in 
the country round. 
You will see in these 
pages some pictures 
in paper cut out 
by Andersen himself 
years and years 
He did 


amuse his 


afterwards. 
this to 
little 
can easily 
that the 


many friends, 
and we 


imagine 


idea sprang from 
the strange crea- 


tures made in the 
bygone days by his 
grandfather. 
Sometimes in the 
autumn Hans Chris- 
tian and his mother 
would go gleaning. 
Once a bad-tempered 
bailiff ran after them 
with a whip. Hans 
Christian’s legs were 
then, and he 
over- 


short 
was nearly 
taken. He stopped 
and turned to face 
his pursuer. ‘‘ How 
dare you strike me ?”’ 
*“God can 
The man 


he said. 
see you.” 
was so taken aback 
that he patted the 
little boy on _ the 
head and gave him 
some money. His 
mother was aston- 
ished. “This is a 
remarkable child, my 
Hans Christian. All 
men are good to 
him—even the bad 
fellow has given him 
money.” 

A vein of deep 
religious feeling ran 
all his life through 
Hans Christian An- 
But we like 
to hear that he was 


dersen. 


with 





PART OF A SCREEN OF PICTURE CLIPPINGS, REPRESENTING 
LIFE, ARRANGED BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
DURING THE LAST YEAR OF HIS LIFE. 


BRITISH 


THE QUIVER. 


was confirmed an old 
animals 


BMP a ee, 
“mma ciar, 








a very human little boy after all. 








When he 
woman came to manu- 
facture a new suit for him out of his father’s 
old one, and he had 


new pair of boots, 
These boots were the 
crowning joy to him. 
Never had so beau- 
tiful a pair 
seen, and he 


been 
could 
not keep them out 
of his thoughts as 
he walked up the 
prayed 
hard that he might 
forget them, but in 
vain ! 


aisle. He 


after this 
war broke out, and 
Hans’ Christian’s 
father enlisted as a 
soldier. He returned 
home shattered in 
health, and after a 
little while he died. 
It was then time 
for the boy to work, 
and he was appren- 
ticed to a_ cloth- 
maker. But his 
rough  fellow-work- 
men a terror 
to the sensitive boy, 
and when he had 
saved a certain sum 
—fifteen crowns, I 
think deter- 
mined to go _ to 


Soon 


were 


— he 


Copenhagen’ and 
seek his _ fortune. 
His mother did not 
like to let him go, 
but he felt it was 
for the best. He 
had a sweet singing 
voice, and it was 
his ambition to go 


on the stage. Ac- 
cordingly he went to 


the greatest dancer 
of the day when he 
arrived in the great 
city, asked to see 
her, and when he 
was admitted told 
her what he desired, 
and began to dance 
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and sing. She thought this tall, ungainly boy 
was mad, and got rid of him as quickly as 
reception 


possible ! He met with the same 
plain and 


everywhere. He was much too 
awkward for the stage, everyone said. 

Poor Hans Christian! He suffered 
hardships at this time, but at last a well-known 
Mr. Collin, saw him, and recognised that 


many 


Dane, 
there was more in the boy than others saw. 
He took him under his protection, educated 


have many interesting stories to tell of the 
great writer. When they were children vast 
stores of peas used to be dried and preserved 
for the winter. All the household used to be 
pressed into the work of shelling them—Mrs. 
Melchior, her children, guests staying in the 
house, servants, and coachmen. There they 
all sat in a huge ironing-room—a very merry 
company. And Andersen would come amongst 
them and read aloud his fairy stories so that 

















A PICTURE IN PAPER CUT OUT BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


him, and gave him a chance of indulging in 
writing, which had always had a charm for 


him. In this direction, of course, his talents 
lay. Henceforth the paths of life were pleasant 
for him, and in the years to come the whole 
world rang with praise of his fairy stories. 
He had hosts of friends, from kings to peasants, 
and his own life had become like the fairy 
story in which all ends happily. 

He spent many summers towards the end 
of his life, at the villa of Mr. Melchior, a well- 
merchant, and his daughters 


known Danish 


the hours flew by. Do you not wish you had 
been there ? 

Miss Melchior told me fond he was 

1 


of children—especially sensible, well-behaved 


how 


and how sorry he was that he had no 
to beg her 


children 
little girl of his own. He used 
sister Charlotte to ask the stork to bring him 
a little girl. So Charlotte was photographed 
with a stork carrying a little girl in his beak 
to Andersen, seated in his own armchair. 
This amused him immensely. He was very 


kind to everyone, and he used to cut out clowns 
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and hearts models for the baker-woman 
and her daughter with whom he lodged. These 
copied in honey-cakes, and they sold 
splendidly. 

Andersen died at ‘“‘ Rolighed,” which means 
*“Quietude,”’ the villa, and the 
world was much poorer when the great fairy- 
tale writer died. His had been a long and 
happy life, and in his 
you will see how deeply he appreciated all 
the fortune that came to him. This 


as 


were 


Melchiors’ 


own beautiful words 


good 
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GRIGGS’S GROTTO. 


A COMPLETE 


STORY BY K. E. VERNHAM, 


URNING a corner, Arthur 
kicked against something hard, 
then nearly fell over a small boy 
was crouching on the ground. 

** Hulloa,” Arthur cried, ‘‘ what are 
doing ?”’ 

The boy pushed back a cap from his grimy, 
impudent face, and answered : 

















A PAPER PICTURE CUT OUT 


is part of a letter he wrote when he was 
abroad : 

“When the Christmas Tree is lighted, 
when the white bees swarm, I shall be, 
God willing, again in Denmark with my 
dear friends there, with my heart full of the 
flowers of travelling, strengthened both in 
mind and body. A star of good fortune 


Thousands deserve it better 
than myself. I myself often cannot under- 
stand why so much joy has fallen to my lot 
To God and men, 


shines over me. 


before numberless others. 
my thanks, my love.” 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


“* Making a grotter.” 

** Indeed,” said Arthur ; where is it ?” 

He felt sorry directly asked 
question, for the eager brightness faded out 
of the boy’s face, and he said : 

“ Ain’t you never seen a grotter before ? 
This ain’t finished yet.” 


“e 


he had 


“It is going to be a very smart one,” 
Arthur said, looking at the bits 
coloured paper which lay ready to adorn 


the grotto, “but you are beginning rather 
early.” 

“Tt don’t matter,” the boy said ; “‘it takes 
a deal of time. If it wasn’t for the perlice 


” 


Feltham 
and 
who 


you 
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making me take it down of nights I could 
make a one-er.”’ 

Arthur was feeling so happy that he lingered 
to talk to the boy, who was called Griggs, 
he discovered. 

“ Oughtn’t you to be at school ?” he asked 
presently. 

From the look of the street it was quite 
plain that schools were open. A sleepy quiet 
reigned ; one or two women talked on their 
doorsteps, and there were babies and very 
little children disporting themselves in the 
dusty front gardens. But, save Griggs, no 
older children were about. 

He evaded Arthur’s question, and went on 
with his work, putting his head on one side 
to judge the effect of a bit of blue paper stuck 
about with pink match-sticks. 

“T am building a grotto, too,’”’ Arthur said. 

“Garn ! don’t want no _ coppers, 
guv’nor.”’ 

“No; my grotto is for someone to live 
in,’ said Arthur with a tender little smile. 

“Oh, a house,” said Griggs. ‘‘ You don’t 
want to do no building, guv’nor.” 

“Well, I am getting it ready now it is 
built,”” Arthur said. ‘“‘I must go now. Good- 
bye, Griggs, and good luck.” 

“He didn’t give me nuffin,” said Griggs to 
himself, ‘‘ but I like him. I hope I’ll see him 
again.” 

Two days later Griggs was in trouble. Though 
he took down his grotto at night, he saved the 
smart bits of broken crockery and coloured 
paper wherewith it was adorned to serve for 
the next erecting. Now some of the bigger 
boys had taken away his best pieces, and 
trampled and overthrown the grotto. After 
hurling some of the stones at them—fortunately 
without effect—Griggs collapsed, and leaned 
against the wall, sobbing fiercely. 

He was standing thus when Arthur came 
upon him, and at his touch turned with up- 
raised arm ; but, seeing who it was, he dropped 
the arm, and tried to sniff back his tears. 

“ Had an accident, old man ? ” asked Arthur. 

Such a mode of address was comforting to 
Griggs, and he poured out his woes. 

“Never mind, old chap,” Arthur said com- 
fortingly. ‘Perhaps I can find you some 
more things for it.’’ 

*’Twon’t be no good,” Griggs said despond- 
ently ; “ they’ll go and do the same again.” 

“ Look here,” said Arthur, pulling a paper bag 
out of his pocket ; “‘ do you like sweets ? ” 

That was practical consolation, and Griggs 


You 
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walked by Arthur’s side, disposing of the con- 
tents of the bag. 

““How’s your grotter getting on, guv’nor ? ” 
he asked. 

“It is nearly finished,” said Arthur, with 
the look that made Griggs feel quiet. 

“Nobody won’t knock yours down,” he 
said. 

“Oh! I hope not,” Arthur said quickly. 

“Guv’nor,” Griggs said earnestly, “ I’ve 
showed you my grotter—I’d like to see yours.” 

“So you shall, old chap,” Arthur said. 
“‘Have you ever been in a "bus ?” 

No, Griggs never had, but he was quite 
sure he could manage if he knew the way. So 
Arthur gave him some coppers, showed him 
which ’bus to take, and said he would meet him 
next day. 

Of course Griggs found his way all right, 
but first he brushed himself up, washing till 
his face shone from the combined result of 
friction and yellow soap. He gave the driver 
and conductor of the "bus a lively time, and 
they were not sorry when his ride came to an 
end. 

Arthur Feltham was waiting for him, and 
with him a lady whom Griggs described to 
himself as ‘‘a coughdrop.” She greeted 
Griggs cordially, and the three walked on 
together. 

It was one of those suburbs, which have 
grown so quickly round London, where the old 
and the new meet. Little quaint low cottages 
stood in a bit of quiet lane, with smart new 
villas drawing closer and closer, ready to elbow 
them out. Arthur had thought himself very 
fortunate in being able to secure one of the 
old cottages. ‘“‘The Haven” it had been 
called, and standing back in its green sur- 
roundings, quiet and retired, the name suited 
it very well. 

It was not furnished yet, but locked in one 
of the cupboards Arthur had an oil stove 
and cups and plates. He had brought pro- 
visions with him, and soon they were having 
a little outdoor feast, Bessie Frant and Arthur 
on the garden seat, and Griggs on the ground 
in front. While Griggs feasted his eyes were 
busy, and Arthur wondered of what he was 
thinking, as his gaze moved from one part of 
the garden to another. 

“ Well, old chap, what do you think of it ?” 
he asked him at last. 

“‘Stunnin’,”’ Griggs responded. ‘‘ Oh, mister, 
couldn’t you just build grotters here, and no 
coppers interfering !”’ 
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Arthur smiled, and looked at Bessie, who 
seemed to understand what he meant, for 
she nodded an answer. 

‘* Took here, Griggs,’’ Arthur said; ‘‘ next 
month this lady and I are coming to live here, 
and we will let you have a bit of the garden 
to build a grotto in—one that won’t be knocked 
down.” 

Griggs stared at him. 

“No kid ?”’ he asked, unbelievingly. 

“No, we really mean it,” said Arthur with 
a smile at Bessie, who did not know what 
Griggs meant; ‘“‘ we shall trust you not to 
make the rest of the garden untidy. Shall 
you like that ?” 

“Guv’nor,” Griggs said earnestly, ‘“ I could 
clean yer boots for yer, and do yer knives 
and fings.”’ 

“We will find you something to do, never 
fear,” Arthur answered. 

Thus it came to pass that Arthur and Bessie 
had a retainer after their marriage when they 
came to live at «« The Haven.” Ofcourse, Arthur 
had made inquiries about the boy. His 
parents—hard-working, careless folk—left him 
much to himself, so that they did not at all 
object to his going to *« The Haven,”’ but were 
glad to get him so much off their hands, for 
it followed that he had much of his food there. 

Bessie Feltham provided him with a dark 
blue overall, which she smocked with white 
thread, to her husband’s tender amusement. 
Griggs rather resented the garment as “a 
pinny,” but submitted to it with a fairly 
good grace, and very well he looked in it, 
since it covered most of the deficiencies of his 
attire, and, moreover, there was a shady hat 
for him. 

Bessie had decided not to have a maid in 
the house at first. A charwoman could very 
well do all the rougher work, and she found it 
only a pleasure to prepare dainty meals for 
her husband—it left them so much more free 
to go and come as they pleased, for man ° 


servants would have been afraid of being 
alone in “The Haven” after dark. Griggs 
always found his way there on foot. It was a 


long way, but he took his time, and seemed 
none the worse for it; and more often than 
not, when Arthur gave him some coppers for 
his fare, they went for something else. 
Very often, when Arthur cam? home, he 
found Griggs in the garden: Griggs with a 
grinning face of welcome, ready to carry his 
bag and parcels for him. 
““T hope he isn’t here too much, or worries 
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you, darling,” Arthur said to his wife one 
day. 

“Oh, Griggs doesn’t worry—I love him,” 
Bessie said. ‘‘ No, you need not be jealous, 
Arthur. What do you think I have been 
doing to-day ?”’ 

‘‘T’m sure I can’t guess,” he said. 

“Teaching Griggs to say his prayers. Oh, 
Arthur, he doesn’t know anything about them ; 
and he was so funny too.’”’ There were tears 
in Bessie’s eyes, though she smiled. 

“Dear little Arthur said. “I 
am sure you are helping him.” 

“IT told him how good God was, loving and 
guarding him, and he said he believed I was 
‘gooder’ than anjbody else. I didn’t like 
him to say that.” 

“But his belief in you may help him toa 
higher belief,’’ Arthur said gravely. 

Griggs listened attentively to what 
Bessie told him, but how much he took in 
and understood she could not tell. She always 
maintained that he was not lacking in in- 
telligence, and certainly he was sharp enough 
in many things—perhaps sometimes sharp 
enough to put on the vacant look which made 
some people call him deficient. 


woman !”’ 


very 


A most glorious grotto adorned a retired 
part of the garden, a grotto which grew higher 
and broader, sporting flags and ribbons—a 
very king of grottoes. Griggs took an intense 
delight in it; and, to please him, Bessie dis- 
played great interest in its growth and orna- 
mentation, often contributing something to it. 

“Wish I could dc something for yer,”’ Griggs 
said fervently one day, when she had presented 
him with a red rose taken from a discarded 
hat. 

“Why, Griggs, you are very useful. See 
how bright you make the master’s boots.” 

“ That ain’t nuffin,” Griggs said discontent- 
edly. ‘‘ Wish I could do something big.”’ 

“Little things go to make ones, 
Griggs. You are not a very big person your- 
self yet,’’ Bessie said, more lightly than she 
felt. 

Sometimes, when Bessie went shopping, 
she took Griggs with her to carry her pur- 
chases. Very proud he was of the office, and 
very clean indeed he made his face before 
starting on such expeditions. Bessie herself 
was young enough to enjoy treats, and Griggs 
was a good excuse for buying sweets and con- 
fectionery. Such days were very red letter 
ones to the boy, and served to deepen the 
devotion he already had for Bessie Feltham. 


great 
























Once she told him the fable of the lion and 
the mouse, and he was quite sharp enough 
to apply it. 

“You ain’t a lion, and I wouldn’t like you 
you to be caught in no net,” he said; “and I 
ain’t a mouse, but, if you was there, my teef 
would bite you out.” He opened his mouth 
and displayed two rows of very serviceable 


teeth. 
One day in late autumn Arthur Feltham 
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charwoman, Mrs. Elner, came over in a great 
fluster. 

“Oh, mum, only to think it!” she cried 
out to Bessie, who was in the garden. “ My 
little Willie has been took ill sudden, and I 
can’t leave him noways—whatever will you 
do?” 

“T shall do all right, Mrs. Elner; I am 
sorry about Willie, but no one knows that I 
shall be alone.” 
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“Once she told him the fable of the lion and the mouse.” 


told his wife he would have to go to Manchester 
on business ; he did not like her to be alone 
in the house at night, and she told him she 
would get the charwoman to come in. 

“Mind you take care of the mistress when 
I am gone,” he said jokingly to Griggs. 

“ Aye, that I will,” the boy said earnestly. 

Griggs was very busy adding to the orna- 
mentation of his grotto, but he kept a look- 
out for young Mrs. Feltham, whoseemed rather 
dull after her husband had gone. 

That evening, as it was getting dusk, the 
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“But I can’t bear you should be, mum, 
with all those lovely wedding presents in the 
house, the gold and the silver.” Mrs. Elner 
had an exaggerated way of speaking, and 
Bessie laughed a little, though she looked 
worried. 

“Well, mum, I’m that sorry I can’t tell 
you—to think of Willie being taken so just 
this very night. I hope as you will be all 
right. I'll have to go, mum.” Mrs. Elner 
hurried off, and Bessie went into the house 
looking troubled. 
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Griggs, working quietly at the back of his 
grotto, had heard what passed, but he had 
also seen something. Close to where the two 
had been talking was a thick growth of shrubs, 
and hiding in them was a man—a man with 
an evil face, who had evidently heard what 
Mrs. Elner said about the gold and silver. 
Griggs kept quite still till the man crept away, 
then he came to the front of his grotto, thinking. 

He felt sure the man would try and break into 
the house that night, but he (Griggs) would be 
at hand, and would prevent him. The boy 
hugged himself as he thought of the story 
of the lion and the mouse. He went indoors 
to say good-night to Mrs. Feltham, then went 
down the path and slammed the gate. But 
instead of going out he came back quietly. 
He heard the front door bolted and barred, 
then a light moved about in different rooms. 
Soon all lights were out except one upstairs, 
and the watching Griggs saw a shadow passing 
to and fro the window. 

“Don’t you be afeared,” he said softly ; 
“I’m a-taking care of you.” 

He retired to a spot he had selected as good 
for his purpose, and carried thither some of 
the heaviest stones from his grotto. 

It was chilly, and presently a drizzling rain 
fell, but Griggs knew it was the kind of night 
of which a burglar would approve. 

For some time the boy was very wakeful, 
but after a while he dozed uncomfortably. 
A soft sound roused him, and he was alert 
directly. The garden gate had been opened 
very softly and quietly, and Griggs saw a 
dark form gliding into the shadows. It would 
not do for him to follow too closely, and the 
man would be sure to go round to the back, 
where he would not be likely to be disturbed 
by the police. 

Griggs was right. The shadow, that seemed 
little more than a shadow, crept round the 
house, and, taking two big stones in his hands, 
he followed warily. 

He did not feel frightened, but was rather 
amused to think how little the burglar thought 
he was being followed, and how surprised he 
would be when attacked. The man paused 
before a low window, which he examined 
carefully by the aid of a small bull’s-eye 
lantern. Then he set to work. 


Griggs was fascinated by the little spot of 
light, and the working fingers; the man was 
cutting out a square of glass, and presently 
he laid the square down so softly that it 
made no sound. 
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He reached his hand into the window, and 
then Griggs was upon him, hammering him 
with the stones and crying out. He did not 
hear the window above opened, and Bessie 
Feltham’s terrified cries for help, nor the 
running steps of a policeman, who, for a wonder 
was not far off. 

Afterwards Griggs could not remember very 
clearly what happened; he knew he clung 
to the man, who struggled, and tried to get 
away, dragging the boy with him. Then, as 
the policeman came in at the gate, he tore 
Griggs from him, and flung him on the grotto, 
which they were passing. 

Something hurt the boy so much that he 
cried out; he had fallen on some broken 
crockery and iron. There were lights about 
the garden, and before long someone came to 
him. 

“* Have they caught him ? ” he asked. 

“Yes, thanks to you,” said Bessie Felt- 
ham, who came up at the same time. “Oh, 
Griggs, however did you manage to be 
here ?” 

“‘T were the mouse. 
funny,” he said feebly. 

“He is dying,” cried Bessie, as she saw 
his white face and closing eyes. 

The policeman noted the stream of blood 
which ran from Griggs’s leg, and managed to 
lessen its flow, while someone else ran for a 
doctor. But no one dared to move the boy 
till that gentleman came. 

Griggs was too ill to know much, though 
he realised that the doctor said he must go 
to a hospital, while Bessie protested that she 
would rather keep him. 

However, the doctor had his way, and when 
Griggs really came to himself he was in the 
hospital, feeling strangely weak, and much 
too tired to ask questions. 

He did not gain strength very quickly, but 
roused one day as he saw Mr. and Mrs. Feltham 
coming in. 

“Oh, Griggs, dear, you look so ill,” Bessie 
said, kissing him. ‘‘ How brave and good you 
were!” 


Oh, mum, I do feel so 


“Yes, old chap,” said Arthur, holding his © 


hand. “I don’t know how to thank you, 
and you were so badly hurt.” 

“Don’t care,” said Griggs, beaming on the 
two. “ Wouldn’t mind if my leg had had 
to be chopped off. I liked doing of it; I 
didn’t want her to be frightened—you told me 
to take care of her, and I did.” 

“That you did,” said Arthur fervently. 
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PAPER BOXES AND BASKETS, 


BY ELLEN T. MASTERS. 


E should never let a day go by 

| without trying to do some kind 

action or other. It is delightful to 

feel that we are doing our best to 

make other people happy, and we need not 

be grown up or rich to have this pleasant 
feeling. 

There are plenty of pretty and useful articles 
that little fingers may make for gifts to friends, 
or for sale for the advantage of charitable 
objects. Among them are the paper boxes 
and baskets shown in our pictures, which 
may, with only a small amount of care, 











be as dainty as they are convenient. They 
are quite cheap, for they are made of 
nothing more than stout writing paper, with 
some coloured scraps or ribbon -ty way of 
ornament. The baskets each want a couple 
of paper fasteners for fixing the handle. 

It is as well to practise making the boxes 
first with some stray sheets of brown paper or 
hewspaper, for it is not likely that the first, 
second, or even the third try will finish a box 
that is good enough to send toasale. Halfa 
sheet of letter paper will turn into a box about 
two inches and a half across in one direction 
and two inches across in the opposite direction. 
The sides will be rather more than an inch 
high. It is quite interesting to use sheets of 


paper of different measurements, and to see 
what shapes and sizes of boxes they will make. 

Every box is made in two parts, the bottom 
and the lid. For the bottom, one-eighth of 

















an inch must be cut off from one side and 
from the top or bottom edge of the paper. 
If the lid and the bottom of a box were exactly 
the same size they would not fit together at 
all comfortably, and the little case would not be 
really useful. As it is, our boxes will hold 
sweets, beads, relief scraps, stamps, and many 
other small! things that are not very heavy. 
To make 
the box, lay 
the half-sheet 
of paper on 
the table, and 
fold it across 
twice (see A) 
just in the 
way that 
some letters 
are folded for 
long and nar- 
row enve- 
lopes. Take 
the edge of 
the outer- 
most fold of 
the paper and Cc 
bend it back 
exactly in half, so that it rests against the fold 
that was made just now. Open the paper a 
little, so as to get easily at the inner fold, and 
bend that back in the same way. The box at 
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this stage should look as in B. Be careful to 
fold the paper down very firmly, and see that 
the edges set 
” “l straightly to- 
poe Se aes gether. A 
We eas, Paper knife 
ee is useful for 
pressing down 
the folds. 
Now open one 
of the folds 
last made 
just as when 
turning a 
page of a 
5 book. Turn 
a ae sees down the two 
: top corners, 
; and turn up 
D the two bot- 
tom corners, 
so that they make four triangles, as in C. 
Fold the last fold together again as if the 
page of the book were being turned back. 

By the time all the eight triangles have been 
bent down, and the folds put back to their first 
places, our box will be of a sort of boat-shape, 
as in D, and there should be an opening straight 
down the middle. Turn up the pointed part, 
first at one end, then at the other, and crease 
it well. Do not keep it folded up, but put it 
back again, as this is only done to serve as a 
guide for making the sides of the box. 























Now we must get the box into shape. Put 
the fingers into the slit down the centre and 
pull the opening apart. As the box opens 
the ends will gradually stand up, and it will 
be seen that the creases last made will mark 
where the ends of the box are to be folded up. 
It will be seen also where the corners are to 
be well pinched between the thumb and finger 


to make them keep in place. By the time the 
folding has thus been arranged one half of 
the box is finished (E). It will be noticed that 
no stitching and no gumming or pasting are 
required, but that all the success depends on 
the neatness of the folding. The box may have 
a coloured picture stuck upon the lid, or it 
may be tied up with ribbon and a tiny spray 
of artificial leaves and flowers may be knotted 
in with the bow (F). Ifa coloured lining is liked, 
two sheets of paper, one tinted and one white, 
may be folded together, the colour being 
inside. 

A basket is made of one section only, but 





it will want a handle, as shown in our tllustra- 
tion. A half-sheet of the same paper must be 
used for this. It has to be folded in half 
lengthwise, then in half again. See that it is 
quite straight and firm. Hold one end of the 
handle inside the basket in the middle of one 
of the sides, but rather nearer the top. Pierce 
a hole from the inside to the outside through the 
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handle and the basket, put in a paper fastener, 
and fix it firmly. Do the same to the other 
end of the handle. The round head of the 
paper fastener will look quite neat inside the 
basket, and the pointed ends are easily hidden 
with some little pictures of birds or butterflies, 
or with ribbon twisted round the handle and 
finished with a bow at each end (G). Indeed, 
there are countless ways of making both the 
boxes and baskets look pretty and tempting, 
and, when filled, they will find many pur- 
chasers, because they can be sold at very mod- 
erate prices. No sweetmeat stall is perfect 
without a number of these cases filled with 
wholesome, but not the less delicious, goodies ; 
and if a little gift is wanted for mother or 
auntie, what could be more useful than a 
little box filled with pins and tied with gay 


ribbons ! 
- f& 


OUR MISSION BOATS. 


\ [ DEAR LITTLE FRIENDS, 
Some of you may not know much 
about the work of the Mission boats, 
so I want to tell you a little about the men 
whom we try to help. 

There were two chivalrous gentlemen whose 
acquaintance I made in Osea Island. They 
confessed to having disliked the order to anchor 
there. Navigation in the channel between the 
island and mainland was difficult, and they had 
little expectation of finding interesting society 
in such a lonely spot. They arrived on Satur- 
day night, and inquired if they would have 
any chance of enjoying a religious service 
next day, Sunday ; if not, they would go on to 
Maldon, five miles off, and return to their 
business on Monday. On receiving a favour- 
able answer, they decided to remain, and 
proved equal to leading the choir. They not 
only had fine voices, but could sing well in 
part. Music was in the family, they said ; 
it was in the home, where the wife of one 
and the daughter of the other could not only 
Sing, but play more than one instrument. 
They smiled over the polite remark of a frank 
landsman, astonished that they cared to worship 
God, ‘‘ Why, I thought ail bargees were a bad 
Jot.” 
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Human nature must be the same on land and 
water. Men who follow a calling that requires 
them to face danger and discomfort, and to do 
without incentives to righteousness which 
fence round well-shepherded districts, are 
likely to have the failings of their virtues. 
One virtue seamen and river men certainly 
possess—a ready appreciation of care for their 
bodies and souls. 

‘Missions to Seamen! The best thing as 
was ever invented,” declared a Medway man, 
and he expressed the sentiments of many others, 
not only on this river, but in many parts of 
Great Britain. One barge man, who seems to 
find the long, quict pull at the oar an aid to 
reflection, reads the code in flags, and finds a 
double meaning in them. 

“You, sir, know a bit oi the signals in the 
International colours, and will see the meaning 
of flags,” he writes to the Chaplain at Fal- 
mouth. ‘‘I have put these down just as they 
came into my head :—‘J.D.: You are stand- 
ing into danger.’ ‘B.N.W.W.: Where are 
you from ?’—Answer: ‘ The City of Destruc- 
tion.’ ‘B.P.E.: Where are you bound ? ’— 
Answer: ‘Emmanuel’s Land.’ ”’ 

Many more ingenious translations of the 
bright-coloured pennons that add to the beauty 
of the landscape beguile the monotony of his 
way. An active interest in this man’s life 
is to fill a book with the pledges of men whom 
he can persuade to ‘‘ drop the curse of drink 
behind them for good.’ He closes his letter 
with very particular directions where any 
postal communications will find him. He 
impartially dignifies each place of call, known 
or unknown to the world, with a ‘‘ General 
Post Office.’’ It is to be hoped that this com- 
pliment will make the district officials specially 
careful of letters directed to a man who valucs 
them so highly 

Our boats are busy in bringing light and 
joy into the lives of such men, and we ap- 
peal to new readers to aid our endeavours. 
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] HAT is true patriotism ? In its sim- 
W plest form it is the love of one’s 
country. But love oi country is 
not so simple a thing as many men 
imagine; it is really a radical and far- 
reaching sentiment, which many who 
profess it have ‘never yet grasped. Love 
of country! It sounds facile; but what 
is love of country? And what is the 
country loved by the true patriot ? Is it 
the soil upon which he was reared? No! 
Patriotism cannot be limited to the mean 
frontiers traced by nature; patriotism 
transcends all physical limitations. When 
the patriot leaves his native land he does 
not transfer his love of country to a foreign 
soil; he remains a patriot, although he is 
nourished from strange soil. The English- 
man is an Englishman everywhere; his 
heart abides with his people. 

Is it language that is loved by the patriot, 
and which binds him to his people? No! 
There are no greater patriots in the world 
than the Swiss. Their love of country has 
become proverbial; yet the Swiss speak 
three languages. There is a French, a 
German, and an Italian Switzerland; but 
the Swiss know but one country, and bow 
but to one central authority. 

To reach the heart of patriotism we must 
go deeper than the soil, and deeper than 
language. 


The Meaning of the Word. 


The word patriotism | itself contains the 
secret. It comes from “ patrios,” belonging 
toa father ; and “ patrios ”’ in turn is derived 
from ‘‘ pater, ” a father. Here, then, is the 
secret of true patriotism. It is not the soil 
nor the speech of a country that the true 
patriot loves, but the fathers of a land; all 
the fathers—from the least remote to the 
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most remote—who have helped to make the 
real life of the country. 

The true patriot loves men, not things, 
and in this love he reaches the heart of 
things. Patriotism, then, is ultimately based 
upon humanity ; its roots are in the human 
race. This is the true conception of 
patriotism, which must in no circumstances 
be allowed to fade from view. Its conse- 
quences, as we shall see, are far-reaching. 


A Universal Passion. 


The notion of patriotism is consecrated 
amongst all peoples. When pure, it is one 
of the noblest of passions. It is the primary 
force and riches of any people, uniting all 
hearts, calming all dissensions, and _har- 
monising all interests. Nations jealously 
guard the memory of their patriots as among 
their best treasures. The world exchanges 
its compliments to patriots of every race. 
Pitt, Hampden, Bruce, Jeanne d’Arc, Gari- 
baldi, and Cavour belong to all nations. 
Patriotism receives its highest consecration 
in the Bible. The Bible is a truly patriotic 
book. It records with enthusiasm the 
stories of Moses, Nehemiah, David, Jeremiah, 
and many others, all patriots of the highest 
order. But the highest consecration of all 
patriotism is found in that grief-stricken 
wail of our Lord over the city of Jerusalem: 
“O, Jerusalem, how oft would I have 
gathered you...and ye would not!” 
The Incarnate God a patriot! It is enough. 
Patriotism is for evermore hallowed. Noth- 
ing, then, is more sublime than patriotism 
when it is true. But what when it is false ? 
Is there, however, a false patriotism ? Alas! 
yes. Just as fruit is counterfeited by poison 
berries, and bank notes by “ flash” notes, so 
patriotism is counterfeited by something 





























which bears its name and speaks its lan- 
guage while it is its contradiction. 

What is this false patriotism ? We have 
seen that true patriotism has its roots in 
humanity ; not a section of it, but the whole 
of it. The fruit of patriotism may be con- 
centrated in one enclosure and for one 
people, but its roots must be broadly human. 

With this standard we can easily measure 
false patriotism. It will be known by two 
things ; 1.¢. hostility to all nations but its 
own, and a lack of real love for its own 
people. 


Hating other Nations. 


First, hostility to all nations but tts own.— 
Certain Neapolitans are said to be addicted 
to the habit of lighting candles to the Virgin 
at street corners ; and to prove their devotion 
to their own patron saint they throw stones 
at the images opposite. Some _ so-called 
patriots affect this folly in other matters ; 
they think that hatred of other peoples is a 
sure sign that they love their own people. 
This insane hostility exists in Europe to-day. 

Under the pretence of loving one’s country 
all kinds of jealousies are fomented, all sorts 
of irritations are offered to other peoples. 
With what consequence ? Every country 
is suffering. Europe has become an armed 
camp. Statesmen are anxiously awaiting 
the next development. War is regarded as 
quite a possibility between certain of the 
European Powers. Armies are being mobil- 
ised; fleets are being strengthened; men 
are being trained in the military spirit. 
The least international difficulty serves as a 
text from which bellicose statesmen and 
journalists are glad to preach a sermon upon 
war. The result of this is that we are 
suffering from ‘“‘nerves” and irritability. 
Trade suffers ; men hold their money tight, 
afraid of investing it, lest war should break 
out. 

Is this patriotism which produces such 
disastrous results? Can this be love of 
country or love of anything at all? No! 
It is not patriotism—it is insanity, fratricide, 
double-dyed wickedness. The roots of this 
— are not struck in humanity, but in 
ell. 


The Unity of Nations. 


This race hatred is the quintessence of 
injustice. Religion and science tell us that 
the race is one; we come of a common 


stock and have a common blood. We differ 
in colour and speech and habit, but in 
essence we are one. 


Humanity is like an 
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orchestra, and the various races of which it 
is composed resemble the different instru- 
ments of the band. Each instrument pos- 
sesses its own peculiar note, and all are 
necessary to the complete harmony. There 
is no room for rivalry ; in such an orchestra 
the harmony of each means the perfect 
music of the whole. 

Each nation depends for part of its physical 
good upon other nations. We import our 
food from the uttermost ends of the earth. 
If we carried out race hatred to the extent 
of an absolute boycotting of other nations, 
we ourselves should be the first to suffer. 
For our mental good we also depend upon 
all the world. No one nation has a mon- 
opoly of wisdom. Thinkers and philosophers 
belong to all races. We are glad to avail 
ourselves of the stores of knowledge which 
all peoples accumulate. Why, then, should 
we cultivate dislike for these peoples whose 
ideas we take? It is a prostitution of 
patriotism to allow our preference for one 
nation to blind us to the virtues of other 
nations. 


“Love One Another.” 


A second mark of false patriotism is the 
lack of real love for one’s own people. 
There are so-called patriots whose actions 
bely their creed. Patriotism is love of one’s 
country. Love, I said. But do all who 
speak loudly of their country really love it? 
Patriotism was never more loudly professed 
than it is at present. It is on the lips of 
everybody. Music-hall habttués and public- 
house patrons are amongst the very foremost 
to cry out “Old England for ever,” no 
matter at what price. 

These are the people who never cease to 
speak of their country’s supremacy. But do 
they love their country ? Patriotism is love 
of country ; do they then Jove it? Do they 
seek to heal its wounds? Do they attack 
the source of its miseries? Will anyone 
deny that the country suffers and bleeds ? 
Society is rent in twain; at one end are 
millionaires, at the other are paupers; at 
one end luxury, at the other starvation ; 
at one end palaces, at the other slums; at 
one end purple and silk, at the other rags 
and nakedness; at one end idleness, with 
abundance of money to feed it, at the other 
enforced idleness for want of employment, 
and no money even for food. These are the 
wounds of our land, they bleed before our 
eyes. He who loves his country with a true 
love will seek to rid it of its miseries. He 
will not be content with shouting; he will 
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Without action all talk of patriotism 
is'a mockery and a lie. True patriotism is a 
complete love of country. Its love touches 
life at all points, physical, mental and moral. 
It takes note of man’s entire nature and seeks 
its weal. You do not love your country 
unless, like the centurion of the Gospels, 
you have a compassion for the lowliest slave 
of the State, seeking a cure for the sickness 
that has seized him ; and also, like him, you 
have a respect for the synagogue. That 
centurion, a Roman born, loved a conquered 
nation, and built them a synagogue. In 
doing so he showed himself a true lover of 
men, for he recognised the reality of the 
religious instinct. 


act. 


Complete Patriotism. 


A man is no patriot who ignores the re- 
ligious side of man’s life, for he fails to 
provide for the centre and motor of all moral 
life. The patriotism which regards only the 
physical and mental life of man is retro- 
grade ; it belongs to the lower or animal side 
of man, and is, so far, unworthyof him. We 
see, then, what is true and false patriotism. 
The country demands more than ever true 
patriots: men and women who will seek 
the good of the whole man, and who will 
make sacrifices to attain that object. How 
can such patriotism be realised ? In one 
way only. It is the complete patriotism that 
we seek; a partial patriotism is possessed 
by most men. And the complete patriotism 
can only be realised through Jesus Christ. 
In saying this we come at once to the source 
of all moral force. Ethicists sometimes 
complain that Christians wish to bind 
together two things that are in reality 
separate. “Why,” they ask, “cannot a 
man be a patriot without being religious ? ” 
And the answer is that a man can be a 
patriot without being a Christian, but he 
cannot be a complete patriot and remain irre- 
ligious. 

There is a profound reason for this. 
Patriotism is a complete love of country ; 
that is to say, a complete love of the men of a 
country. But it is impossible to completely 
love a man unless his entire weal is sought. 
Will any responsible person deny that a 
man’s moral weal is his chief weal? And 
who but a few interested persons would dare 
to deny that man finds his chief moral welfare 
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in religion ? Explain it as we may, man is 
essentially religious, and he cannot rest until 
his religious instinct is satisfied. It is by 
religion that man is, as the word imports, 
“bound ”’ to that which makes his chief 
welfare. There is one centre to which he 
must be bound, and when he is united to 
that he is united most closely to his own 
race, which also belongs to that one centre, 
The great thing is for man to be in living 
touch with that centre; then he cannot fail 
to truly love his race. 


Christianity the Bond of Union. 


Who, then, is equal to the task of binding 
all men together in this vital bond in which 
all divisions and dissensions die? Jesus 
Christ, and Jesus Christ alone. Listen to 
St. Paul: ‘‘ There can be neither Jew nor 
Greek, there can be neither bond nor free, 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” All 
hatred vanishes in this union; love alone 
is created. We are not in the realm of 
theory here; we are in the realm of fact. 
Nothing has ever united men in the bonds of 
a true fraternity as the Gospel has done. 
And why? There is a real reason for 
this. Patriotism, we saw, means “ belonging 
to a father.” Human patriotism, left to its 
own resources, acknowledges only the human, 
the local father. It sees no further than 
one little spot of ground, or one little con- 
tinent, or, at the furthest, one little race of 
beings. Hence it is condemned to littleness, 
with all its attendant meanness, and bickering, 
and strife. All littleness is quarrelsome and 
hateful. But Jesus Christ destroys this 
littleness by linking the human race, not to 
a number of small and separate “ fathers,” 
but to the one Eternal Father. He reveals 
man’s kinship with God ; He reveals how, by 
sin, man has broken his natural bond with 
his God ; and, chief of all, He offers to man by 
His sacrifice and life the recovery of that 
broken bond. 

It is here that the secret of patriotism lies. 
Here is the only true way of binding man 
to his fellow in an ineradicable affection. 
The last and the deepest word of patriotism, 
therefore, is religion. And only as the human 
race becomes truly Christian has it the least 
chance of finally burying its animosities and 
entering upon the epoch of universal brother- 
hood. 
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In Full and Clad Surrender. The Story 
of the Life and Work of Martin J. Hall. 
By his Sister. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.) 

This is a touching biography of a young 
missionary who was drowned after a brief 
experience of work in Uganda. It was, in 
the Bishop of Durham’s prefatory words, 
“a short but bright life, spent, in no com- 
mon measure for the glory of our Lord and 
Master.’’ With sisterly enthusiasm and love, 
Miss Hall has gathered up every detail, and 
incidentally there is very much concerning 
other people which will be read with interest, 
such as the allusions to Bishop Tucker, 
the Rev. F. S. Webster (whose curate Martin 
Hall was), and “ the 
Cambridge Seven.” 
There are nearly 400 
pages, with several 
illustrations, and the 
profits of the book 
will go to furthering 
missionary work in 
the region of Vic- 
toria Nyanza. Here 
are some excerpts: 





i 





“God wonderfully en- 
abled me for my first 
sermon last Sunday 
week. I preached from 
Ephesians iii. 8 to a 
congregation of about 
1,800, and enjoyed won- 
derful liberty and power 
in speaking. My chief 
fault, however, was that 
in the fulness of my 
heart I forgot the 
clock, and preached for 
three-quarters of an 
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“In Full and Glad Surrender.” 


hour. 
next time.” 


This, however, I shall hope to mend 


“On one occasion, when a lady worker 
there [Bournemouth] asked him and his 
brother to tea he refused, saying his brother 
was going to sing at the evening services. 
‘But if it is only to sing,’ said one of the 
young daughters, ‘he will not want any 
preparation for that.’ ‘I should be very 
sorry to sing without any preparation,’ was 
the reply. The friend who related this 
incident added, ‘Was not this the secret of 
his life, that nothing was ever undertaken 
without prayer ?’” 


“On landing I missed one of my crew, 
and discovered him lying on his face upon 
the shore, with another man walking about 
upon his back to bend 
it straight after the 
long hours of stoop- 
ing over the paddle! 
This method of African 
‘massage’ amused me 
not a little.” 








8 OFS 
A LVINe 





“Can we more fit- 
tingly close this me- 
moir than with Martin 
Hall’s own parting 
words to an old friend 
on her deathbed, May, 
1895? 1After giving 
her the text, ‘I am 
thy companion every 
day’ [Maori version of 
Matt. xxviii. 20], he 
spoke of his departure 
a few days later and 
said, ‘If I should be 
going by Uganda to 
Heaven, I hope that 
none of my friends will 
say I ought not to have 





gone. 
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A Hidden God. 
M.A., D.D. 
3s. 6d.) 


All Dr. Horton’s sermons are interesting, 
and most of them deserve a wider publicity 
than is attained by their being preached 
to his favoured congregation at Hampstead. 
One need not agree with every idea in these 
sermons, for they are the work of an original 
mind which finds its own channel of expres- 
sion ; but there is much in the pages of this 
book which will delight a large circle of 
readers. A sermon on vivisection and two 
sermons on “ New Sayings of Jesus” are 
specially interesting. Two extracts from 
these sermons must suffice : 


“But there is a large part of the suffering 
through which God passes us which is not 
the punishment or result of sin, but a part, 
and a necessary part, of the making and the 
discipline of the soul. He has made a soul, 
and He means to see it perfect; and if He 
were to let the soul slip through with easy 
indulgence and without the sculptor’s chisel 
or the refiner’s fire, His labour would be thrown 
away. And He has the courage to chip at 
the block and to burn in the furnace that He 
may make that soul complete. He sees 
through, no doubt, to the end. We forget 
so often that we are confined to a point of 
time, but God surveys the whole, and He 
sees this which you call your hour of anguish, 
your Gethsemane, as a little point, a phase, 
a moment; and beyond it is ‘the far more 
abundant and eternal weight of glory.’” 


“In that terrible accident near New York, 
one of the writers of the press gave a graphic 
description of what happened on the deck 
when the rail broke. ‘And then,’ he says, 
‘those poor human bodies poured over into 
the swirling waters like a cascade.’ But that 
is what all men are doing. I see this human 
race—you remember that every year thirty 
millions of them die: the whole population 
of England dies every year! Since we met 
last Sunday morning nearly a million people 
have rushed into death. I see the whole 
human family like a river pouring towards a 
cataract—the cataract is death—they plunge 
over in ceaseless tide, down into the abyss 
of death. You say these people are living! 
I say they are dying; I say they are all dying 
—rushing forward to death.” 


& & % 


Responsibility : An Address to Girls. By 
the Rev. E. E. Holmes. (Longmans, 
4d.) 

The excellent address which was given 


at the memorable “ girls’ meeting” of the 
London Church Congress in the Albert Hall 








By Robert F. Horton, 
(Brown, Langham and Co. 


THE QUIVER. 





in 1899 has been reprinted for circulation, 
Mr. Holmes gave the best advice to his 
audience in a very bright and piquant form, 
and this little booklet deserves wide circy. 
lation. Here is one extract from it: 


“There is a story told in Grant Duffs 
‘Diary’ of a bird which passed right through 
the battle of Inkerman, unhurt by shot or 
shell. Morning by morning it rose from the 
trenches, always singing, dusty and soiled, 
but not shot. Make it a story of real life, 
Help another, boy or girl, man or woman, to 
live ; help someone to rise morning by morning 
with new heart for a new day; help another 
to go right through the battle of life, always 
singing, dusty, perhaps, and soiled—-soiled, 
but not shot.” 


5 % % 


The Friendly Town: A Little Book for 
the Urbane. Compiled by E. V. Lucas, 
(Methuen. 5s.) 


Mr. E. V. Lucas, who inherits more of 
Charles Lamb’s genius for adorning the 
commonplace than any other living writer, 
has compiled a companion volume to hi: 
delightful ‘‘ Open Road.” In this new book 
Mr. Lucas hes collected many charming 
quotations in prose and poetry concerning 
the town, as a set-off to his praise of the 
roadside country. It is a refreshing and 
entertaining collection, for which we, who 
know the life of the town, are grateful. 
Mr. Lucas has the gentle tolerance of a 
Quaker mingled with the eclectic taste of a 
true scholar. 


% % % 


The True Story of George Eliot in Re- 
lation to ‘‘Adam Bede,” By William 
Mottram. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


In this volume the Rev. William Mot- 
tram, a cousin of George Eliot, gives copious 
details of the origin of “‘ Adam Bede,” and 
the story of the original persons from whose 
lives the authoress drew inspiration. Lovers 
of George Eliot’s work will enjoy these side- 
lights on her career by one who has every 
qualification for writing on the theme. The 
illustrations are excellent. 


& & % 


The Pilot. A Book of Daily Guidance 
from Master Minds. (James Clarke. 
2s. 6d.) 


Many people like a book of daily sugges- 
tion, and in “ The Pilot” they will discover 
a very interesting collection of quotations 
from authors, modern and ancient. The 
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book is printed on India paper, and bound 
prettily in leather. It will make a wel- 
come gift to friends. 


% & & 


Triumphant Evangelism. By J. Kennedy 
Maclean. (Marshall Bros. 3s. 6d.) 
Torrey and Alexander: The Story of a 
World-wide Revival. By George T. B. 

Davis. (Nisbet. 3s. 6d.) 

Now that one can survey the work of 
Dr. Torrey and Mr. Charles M. Alexander 
in the perspective of distance, it seems all 
the more remarkable. Hardly anyone in 
Great Britain had ever heard of the two 
evangelists four years ago; to-day, their 
name and fame are world-wide. Millions of 
our fellow-countrymen have looked up at 
the strong, dominating figure of Dr. Torrey 
as he has preached with a fearless belief 
in his Divine message, or have been coerced 
into song by the winsome persuasiveness of 
Mr. Alexander. And tens of thousands of 
men, women, 
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the able pen of Mr. Maclean, and gives an 
intimate and picturesque account of all the 
missions. The narrative is vivid, the illus- 
trations well chosen, and the volume makes 
a handsome souvenir. 

In his volume Mr. Davis reveals some 
of the secrets of the power of the missioners, 
and many of the incidents of their work. It 
is a volume which will be read with great 
interest and appreciation by the friends of 
Dr. Torrey and Mr. Alexander—and they are 
legion. 

From many stories and incidents I cull 
the following : 





“Three milkmen accepted Christ one night 
when the invitation was given at the Strand 
hall. Their employer’s custom had been to 
give each man ten quarts of milk, with instruc- 
tions to make twelve quarts of it by giving 
their customers short measure. After accept- 
ing Christ, they went the next morning to their 
employer, told him that they were Christians, 
and that they could not consent to give short 
measure any more. Without a word, he gave 

each man the 





and children 
owe an inspira- 
tion in their 
lives to the 
two American 
evangelists. 
Nothing would 
have seemed 
more improb- 
able to those 
who were the 
first to welcome 
the men when 


they arrived 
fresh from 
their remark- 
able missions 


in Australia, 
India, and the 
Far East, than 
that they 
would be kept 
busy in the 
chief cities of 
the United 
Kingdom and 
Ireland for the 
next four years. 

The first of 
the two vol- 
umes dealing 
with the work 
of the evan- 
ge._:s is from 








MR. ALEXANDER CONDUCTING AN OPEN-AIR SERVICE. 


TT full twelve 
quarts, and con- 
tinued to do so 
from that day.” 


Dr. Torrey 
summed up his 
creed thus : 


‘I believe in 
the Word of 
God. I believe 
in the Bible as 
God’s absolutely 
reliable revela- 
tion of Himself 
to me, and I 
believe in the 
power of the 
Bible. I know 
the old Book is 
not worn out. 
I know the old 
Book is just 
what this old 
perishing world 
needs to-day 
just as much as 
ever it needed 
it, and when 
men stick to the 
Book and dis- 
trust their own 
opinions and 
everybody else’s 
opinions, and 
just approach 
God’s truth as 
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He has revealed it in His Word, it meets 
the need of the hour. I believe in the 
power of the blood of Jesus Christ. I be- 
lieve that there is a power in that blood to 
atone for the sins of the vilest sinner, and that 
in a moment, as soon as he accepts Christ, that 
shed blood will blot out every sin and make his 
record as white in God’s sight as that of the 
purest saint in glory.” 

“The world-wide popularity of the ‘Glory 
Song’ was shown in a striking manner at a 
meeting in the great South London Tabernacle. 
Mr. Alexander requested those present to tell 
of the different places where they had heard 
the ‘Glory Song,’ and one after another arose 
and said they had heard it in ‘a church of 
England,’ ‘over the telephone,’ ‘in a ware- 
house,’ ‘down in a coal mine,’ ‘on a street 
organ,’ ‘on the lower deck of a steamer,’ ‘ at 
a Welsh revival meeting, where fifty men were 
brought to Christ,’ ‘at Port Said,’ and ‘on 
the Tibetan border.’ ” 

There are some fine portraits in both books 
and some striking pictures of the meetings. 
Many will be glad of the volumes as a me- 
mento of two very remarkable men. 


% & & 


The ‘Little Folks” Sunday Book. 
S. H. Hamer. (Cassell. 5s.) 


Fifty full-page pictures, half of them in 
colours, will be quite sufficient attraction to 
the thousands of children to whom this book 
vill be given. The letterpress, giving stories 
from the Bible in language understandable 


By 


THE QUIVER. 





by the smallest children, is beyond criticism, 
Those incidents of the Bible which never 
fail to lay hold of children’s imagination are 
related in simple, clear, and picturesque 
language. The pictures are beautiful, and 
mark a great advance on the often grotesque 
Bible illustrations which we used to see a 
generation ago. Parents and relatives in 
search of a gift which will have a lastin 
influence and value will do well to get “‘ The 
Little Folks’ Sunday Book.” It is a large, 
handsome volume, bound substantially, and 
printed on paper which will not tear easily, 
s & & 

The Scripture of Truth. By Sidney 
Collett. (S. W. Partridge. 3s. 6d.) 
The aim of this book is well explained in 
the preface, in which the author says: 
“‘ My object has been to prepare in a simple, 
concise, and readable form such a book on 
the Bible as I should have liked to possess 
twenty-five years ago, when, as a young 
Christian, I was not only puzzled by many 
of the questions dealt with in the following 
pages, but was also entirely at a loss to 
know how I could obtain the desired help 
and information thereon.” The book fulfils 
its purpose, and is written in a very interest- 
ing and useful manner. It has an excellent 
index, and the illustrations it contains are 
up to date, and should prove valuable to 

teachers. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL PAGES. 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


FEBRUARY 18TH. A Day of Miracles in Capernaum- 

Mark i, 21—34. 

Points TO EMPHASISE. (1) The authoritative cha- 
racter of Christ’s teaching—its certainty, its 
confident tone; (2) The unclean spirit’s acknow- 
ledgment of Christ's deity; (3) The power of 
Christ over the flesh and the devil. 


Jesus was the Great Physician Who always 
went about doing good. Christianity is the 
only religion that has ever dared to make 
its appeal to miracles, and to rest its ap- 
peal on miracles. ‘‘ These things were not 
done in a corner,’ but were publicly wrought 
under the very eyes of the men who were on 
the look out for some weapon to use against 
Jesus. It was only later that the genuineness 
of Christ’s miracles was disputed. Even 
Jewish rabbis in the Talmud acknowledge 
these miracles, but pretend that they were 





wrought by magic or by the use of a secret 
charm which Jesus stole out of the Temple. 
Hume argued that a miracle is contrary to 
experience; but it may not have been con- 
trary to the experience of those that wit- 
nessed it. 

The famous clock in Strasburg Cathedral has 
a mechanism so complicated that it seems to 
the ignorant almost a work of superhuman skill. 
The abused and offended maker, yet unpaid 
for his work, came one day and touched its 
secret springs, and it stopped. All the patience 
and ingenuity of a nation’s mechanics and 
artisans failed to restore its disordered 
mechanism and set it in motion. After- 
wards, when his grievances were redressed, 
that maker came back, touched the inner 
springs, and set it again in motion, and ll 
its multiplied parts revolved again, obec. ut 


























to his will. When thus, by a touch, he sus- 
pended and restored those marvellous move- 
nents he gave to any doubting mind proof 
that he was the maker—certainly the master— 
of that clock. And when Jesus of Nazareth 
brings to a stop the mechanism of nature, 
makes its mighty wheels turn back, or in any 
way arrests its grand movement—more than all, 
when He can not only stop, but start again, 
the mysterious clock of human life, He gives 
to an honest mind overwhelming proof that 
God is with Him. For a malignant power 
might arrest or destroy, but only He could 
reconstruct and restore ! 


% % % 


Jesus’ Power to Forgive. Mark 
ti. I—I12, 


FEBRUARY 25TH, 


Po:’"s TO EMPHASISE. (1) Christ preached the Word 

uder all circumstances: He was always about 

Tis Father's business; (2) The perseverance of 

iaith and its reward; (3) Christ’s answer to 
uabelief. 


Jesus was always fishing for men. Mr. 
Moody made it a rule of life never to let twenty- 
four hours pass by without speaking to some- 
one about his soul. As he lay in bed one night, 
the thought occurred to him that he had 
allowed that day to go by without individually 
dealing with someone. “It’s too late now,” 
he thought to himself as he tried to go to sleep. 
But his mind was uneasy, and at last he rose 
up and dressed. He opened his front door and 
looked out. The rain was coming down in 
torrents. ‘‘ Nobody will be on the street on 
such a night as this,” he said to himself, and 
he was thinking of going back to bed when he 
heard the sound of footsteps on the road. A 
gentleman holding an umbrella above his head 
then came into view, and, stepping out, 
Moody asked him if he might share the shel- 
ter of the umbrella. Permission was readily 
granted. As the two men walked along the 
street, Mr. Moody asked his companion, ‘‘ Have 
you a shelter in the time of storm ?”’ He tried 
to point the man to Jesus as the only safe 
hiding-place, but he would not listen. It 
seemed a wasted effort. Some time later there 
came a hammering at the door of Mr. Moody’s 
house one night, after all the inmates had gone 
to bed. Opening the door, Mr. Moody found 
standing on the step the man to whom he had 
spoken about the shelter in the time of storm. 
He had come to know more about that shelter, 
as he had been unable to rest since being asked 
the question. Mr. Moody pointed him to 
Jesus, and, accepting Him, he went away 
happy. 

The people who carried the man afflicted with 
the palsy were so convinced of Christ’s power to 
heal that they uncovered the roof and let the sick 
man down to where Jesus was. Faith laughs 
at difficulties. 
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Marcu 4TH. Jesus tells who are Blessed. Matthew 
v. I—16. 

Points To EmpuasisE. (1) The variety, fulness, 
and glory of the blessings; (2) The reward of 
heaven is compensation for the persecution of 
earth; (3) The Christian as an example; (4) 
The need of confessing Christ. 


WHENEVER it is known that the King will be 
in a certain place on a certain day, people make 
up their minds to go and see him, and the 
streets along which he passes are blocked with 
those who are eager to catch even a glimpse 
of the reigning monarch. No one, except with 
the eye of faith, has yet seen the great King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords; but the day is coming 
when the “‘ pure in heart”’ shall behold that 
wonderful sight. ‘‘ They shall see God.’’ 

A boy once made up his mind to see Queen 
Victoria, and went to the gateway of the palace 
where she was holding court, As he got near 
to the entrance he saw a soldier marching 
backward and forward, and every time that 
there seemed a chance of slipping in without 
being seen the eyes of the soldier flashed on 
him, and in fear and trembling he turned back. 
At last he saw a nice-looking young man 
approaching. Noticing the boy’s eager look 
and flushed face, the young man asked what 
he was waiting for. ‘‘ 1 want to see the Queen,” 
said the lad. The young man took him by the 
hand and led him past the sentry, right in to 
where the Queen was sitting. There were no 
questions asked at any of the doors or gates, 
for the young man was the Prince of Wales, 
the Queen’s own son, and he had a right to 
enter whenever he liked. In the same way 
we shall see the King in His beauty through His 
Son, for it is only through Jesus that we have 
access to the Father. 


% % & 
Marcu 11TH. The Tongue and the Temper. Matthew 
v. 33—48. 


Points TO EmpnHasIsE. (1) The forgiveness that 
should characterise the Christian; (2) Christ's 
new doctrine as opposed to the old—‘ Love your 
enemies "’; (3) The difference between the world- 
ling and the follower of Christ. 


ANYONE can love a friend, but it takes a real 
Christian to love an enemy. Christ set the 
example by praying for His enemies in His 
dying moments; and Stephen followed it when 
he was stoned by the bloodthirsty mob. 

It used to be said of Archbishop Cranmer, if 
you would be sure to have Cranmer do you a 
good turn you must do him some ill one, for 
though he loved to do good to all, he was 
particularly watchful for an opportunity to do 
good to such as wronged him. ‘‘ Wouldn’t it 
be manly to resent it ?”’ asked a gentleman of a 
friend one day, after telling how deeply he had 
been wronged bya certain party. ‘“‘ Yes,” said 
the other; “it would be manly to resent it, 
but Christlike to forgive it.” 





A BRAVE SAILOR LAD. 


VERY touching story is told in the last 
annual report of the Missions to Seamen. 

A young sailor who had given his heart 

to Christ had the misfortune to be serv- 

ing on a godless ship. Only those who know 
the sea-faring life can realise what a godless ship 
means. All the conditions were against this 
lad, yet he bravely made a stand for Christ. 
When he did so his shipmates scoffed at him, 
the mate cursed him. He was only a stripling 
of a youth, standing alone against the whole 
crew. Was it any wonder if at times his heart 
almost failed him ? But there was one thought 
which sustained him when his courage was at 
its lowest ; one thought which never failed to 
inspire him afresh. He had promised his 
mother that he would serve under Christ's banner. 

And so he bravely held on his course in spite 
gf jeers and scoffing. And gradually, as is so 
often the case, his shipmates got tired of teasing 
him. They even commended his courage. 
But, although they baited him no longer, his 
position was a lonely one, cast, as he was, 
amongst those whose ways of life were entirely 
opposed to his. You can imagine his delight, 
therefore, when in the midst of the Pacific, off 
Honolulu, the ship was unexpectedly boarded 
by the Reader of the Missions to Seamen in 
that port. You can imagine, also, how that 
visit from a man of God brought him fresh help 
and inspiration and courage for the future. 
It must have been like a burst of sunshine 
after long darkness to grasp the hand of that 
Christian friend. 

It is a pretty story, and it shows, not only 
what the love of Christ can do when it fills the 
heart, but what a splendid Mission this is which 
has its agents all over the world, working for 
the sailor, and trying to bring him to God. 








The old schooner at Queenstown H>-~ our 
has long been condemned as rotten and unsafe, 
She has done duty for thirty-seven years. 
Could more be expected of her? We want 
to present the Society with a new steam-launch, 
by means of which they can properly cope with 
the great work to be done in this important 
harbour. Who will help? The time is pass- 
ing by. He who gives quickly gives twice 
over. 

Ask yourself if any assistance you are able to 
render towards our scheme for helping this 
noble Mission would not be well bestowed ! 


A NINETEENTH list of contributions, com. 
prising amounts received after November 
22nd, 1905, up to and including December 
2oth, 1905 :— 


ADULTS’ SECTION. Lada 

Amounts already acknowledged 366 14 1 
A.J. E. — os aa 040 
R. F. _ - Oo 2 6 
S.M.5._ .. os oe o 8 0 
Mrs, A. Dickson (Highgate) Oo 2 6 
Miss W, .. oe oe 050 
“ One Interested” .. ee 0 20 
“A Friend” (Leicester) .. o 20 
G.M.P. .. ee o 2 6 
A. Millward (Malvern) o10 0 
C. T. (Exmouth) .. oe 020 
Mrs. C, (Lewisham Hill) .. © 10 0 
E. B. ee we ee oe fe) ; 0 
“ A Working Woman in Scotland” oO ) 
Mrs. Board (Weston-super-Mare) o 2 6 
Mrs, Milnes (Lincoln) ° I 10 
1, B.S. + -_ o 2 6 
I. M. B. 0 50 
Cc. L. 0 10 0 
Total ee £371 16 7 

CHILDREN’S SECTION. 

Amounts already acknowledged... 204 4 0 
Master George Bradbury (Scarborough) o 2 0 
Total ee ee ee . 8204 6 6 
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Events in Retrospect. 


— One of the most important rehgious 
conferences ever held in America has been 
the Inter-Church Conference on Federation 
which assembled in New York. Putting aside 
the lines of demarcation which separate the 
various Churches, representatives of all the 
Evangelical Churches discussed how unity 
may be obtained. Episcopalians met with 
Methodists, Congregationalists with Presby- 
terians, on the same friendly equality as Mrs. 
Alice Hegan Rice has depicted so charmingly 
in her story ‘‘ A Denominational Garden.” 


— The Y.M.C.A. in Melbourne has com- 
menced a big scheme for building new premises 
in Flinders Street, where the Civil Service 
Stores stand at present. This will cost at 
least £10,000, and towards this sum the Presi- 
dent of the Melbourne Y.M.C.A., Mr. J. M. 
Griffiths, has given £1,000. More than half 
the needed money has been promised. 


— Quarrier’s Orphan Homes of Scotland 
seem prospering in spite of the loss they sus- 
tained by the death of Mr. and Mrs. Quarrier. 
It is a striking tribute to the hold which such 
work has on the public that, though the orphan- 
ages founded by Miller, Quarrier, Spurgeon, 
and Barnardo have all lost their originators, 
the money is still forthcoming for their support. 
In Quarrier’s Homes there were 317 children 
admitted during the year, making a total 
number of 1,641 in the Homes. The orphanage 
was founded forty-two years ago, and altogether 
13,000 children have been helped. Five thou. 
sand of these have started life under happy 
auspices in Canada. 


— The Rev. Arthur Nutter Thomas, M.A., 
rector of Guisborough, has been appointed 
Bishop of Adelaide, and soon proceeds to his 
new sphere of work. He is only thirty-five 


years old. Mr. Thomas comes of Methodist 
stock. He had a distinguished career at 
Cambridge, obtaining a First Class in the 


Classical Tripos when he was twenty-one. 


—- The Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical 
Discipline, whose report may prove epoch- 
making, has reassembled for final considera- 
tion of the facts which have been laid before 
it. The Chairman, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
has been on a visit to Singapore, and during 
his absence lost his venerated father-in-law, 
Earl Fortescue. 


—— The three years’ mission conducted in 
Great Britain and Ireland by Dr. R. A. Torrey 
and Mr. Charles M. Alexander came to a 
conclusion on November 29. A farewell meet- 
ing, attended by 10,000 people, was held in 
Tournament Hall, Liverpool, where a three 
months’ mission was conducted more than a 
year ago. In the three years which have 
passed the evangelists have held 2,200 meetings. 
—surely a wonderful record, proving the con- 
tinuity of interest in the work as well as the 
sustained strength of the missioners. It is 
calculated that 95,000 persons have professed 
conversion. The evangelists are now be- 
ginning a mission in Toronto, and afterwards 
they have been asked to visit several of the 
leading cities in America. 


—— To mark the conclusion of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, by which {250,000 has been 
raised by the Baptist Churches of the United 
Kingdom, the indefatigable Secretary of the 
Baptist Union, the Rev. ]. H. Shakespeare, M.A., 
was presented with £500. Dr. McLaren pre- 
sided over the meeting when this took place, 
and expressed the affectionate regard in which 
Mr. Shakespeare is held. 


—— Archdeacon Cornish has been appointed 
to act as a Suffragan Bishop to the Bishop of 
Truro. 


— The Bishop of Southwell, being assured 
of the sincerity of twenty prisoners in Notting- 
ham gaol, confirmed them in the prison chapel. 
— + 
“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 
[Donations can be sent to The Editor of Tup 
Quiver, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C.] 

Tue following is a list of contributions re- 
ceived from November 22nd, 1905, up to and 
including December 2oth, 1905. Subscriptions 
received after this date will be acknowledged 
next month :— 


For “The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: §s., in loving 
remembrance of a little one from “A Farmer's Wife’ ; 
From a Reader of THE QUIVER, 5s. Total, 10s. 


For Dr. Barnardo’s Homes: “ Bradford,” £2, £2, £2, 
£I 10s., 17s. 6d., 7s. 6d, 58.; “ Omneswood,” £1; Anony- 
mous (Kirkcudbright), 10s.; L. R. (Newcastle), 5s.; A 
Reader of THE QuIvVER, 2s. 6d.; G. H., 2s.; Anonymous 
(Wellington), 2d. Total, £10 19s. 8d. The following has 
been sent direct: M, E. B., 10s., and a parcel of clothing. 

For The Ragged School Union Christmas Dinners: 

E,, 10s, 

Mr. Wheatley, St. Giles’s Christian Mission, gratefully 
acknowledges the receipt of §s. from A, Dickinson. 

For Cripples: A parcel of toys from Barbara and 
Geoffrey Bird, Priory Grange, Cambridge. 
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Interview I AM glad to announce that in 
with Guy our next issue there will appear an 
Thorne. interview with Mr. Guy Thorne, 
author of ‘‘When It was Dark,” the story 
which has attained such an enormous sale in 
the last few months, and has been commended 
warmly by the Bishop of London and many 
other preachers. Our interview will be 
the first which has taken place in his Cornish 
home, and it has the further attraction of 
being illustrated by unique photographs 
taken on the spot, including portraits of the 
author and his wife. I think our readers 
will be very much interested in Mr. Guy 
Thorne’s conversation as to the origin of 
his notable story, and they will need no 
further incentive to read his latest story 
specially written for THE QUIVER. 
Se &* ad 
An Miss Winifred Graham’s book 
Urgent dealing with the alleged lack of 
Question. religion among the upper classes, 
has drawn forth a great deal of criticism, 
favourable and unfavourable. I thought it 
would be interesting to obtain a fuller 
account of Miss Graham’s views on this 
important subject, and I am glad to say 
that an interview with her, from the skilful 
pen of Mr. Raymond Blathwayt, appears 
next month, with a portrait of the authoress. 


ad * ad 


Commercial Morality concerns 


Morality , 
in us all. The late Lord Chief 
Trade. Justice of England raised his 


voice several years ago in the House of Lords 
on the question of bribery and corruption. 
Unfortunately his efforts to place on the 
statute-book an Act of Parliament which 
would make such bribery illegal were un- 
successful; but the whole question is one 
which needs action to be taken for the 
honour of British trade. I am fortunate in 
being able to give next month a striking 
article on ‘‘ Commercial Morality ” by Canon 
Hay Aitken, whose influence over men of 
all classes has been probably greater than 
that of any preacher in the Church of 
England during the last twenty years. 
To this article will be appended some words 
from the Right Hon. Sir Edward Fry, 
formerly Lord Justice of Appeal; the Right 
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Editor to his 





Readers. 


Hon. W. J. Pirrie, of Belfast; and Sir 
Robert Anderson, K.C.B. I feel certain 
that our readers will value these expressions 
of opinion from eminent men on so grave a 
theme. 

x x a# 


Next Several delightful stories (in 
Month’s addition to Mr. Joseph Hocking’s 
Stories. serjal, “‘ The Woman of Babylon”) 

will appear next month. One is by the 
Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, who is such a 
favourite with QUIVER readers, and relates 
in most charming style an incident of Cornish 
life. Another story is by Ethel F. Heddle, 
and another by Nora Tynan O’Mahony. 
Then there is the fourth story by Clarence 
Willoughby in the series called ‘“‘ The Vicar’s 
Stories,” narrating the mystery of a quiet 
man’s life in a London parish. 


ad Sad ad 


The “Children’s Pages” will 
contain, among other features, 
an article on the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who was a lover of children and an 
example to them in his Christian life. A 
story by a new writer, which has the curious 
title of ‘‘ What—for—must—I ?”’ is certain 
to delight and, I hope, influence our child 
readers. 


For the 
Children. 


ad * ad 


I should like to take this 
Pn opportunity of thanking many 
readers of THE QUIVER or thei 
appreciation of our last two numbers. 
Many have written to say how grateful they 
are for Mr. Hocking’s story, which in the 
opinion of reviewers seems to be considered 
one of his best pieces of work. 


Sha E 


Office of “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage Yard, London, E.C. 
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THEY SHALL JOSTLE ONE 


“THE CHARIOTS SHALL RAGE IN THE STREETS: 


AGAINST ANOTHER IN THE BROAD WAYS.” 
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“GUY THORNE,” 


Author of “When It Was Dark.” 


A TALK WITH THE WRITER OF OUR 


NEXT SERIAL STORY. 


By Ronald A. McArthur. 


AN author who can boast a circulation of 
A 200,000 copies for one of his books 

commends himself by an indisputable 
fact to the attention of readers. That is 
the enviable position of ‘‘Guy Thorne,” the 
author of “When It Was Dark,” whose 
new story is about to start in THE QUIVER. 
He is still a young man, possessed of a fertile 
brain and a perfect fecundity of ideas, so 
that one may expect his future to be bright 
with other notable achievements, but to 
QUIVER readers this talk with him will be 
specially interesting. 


Most people know to-day that “ Guy 
Thorne”’ is only a nom de plume for 
Mr. C. Ranger-Gull, whose past work 
under that name had won the praise 
of a critic like 
A. T. Quiller- 
Couch. He lives 
away on the 
Cornish moors, 
and recently I 


had the pleasure 
of spending a 
long morning with 
him in his home 
by the sea. 

Our  conversa- 
tion started with 
a discussion of 
present - dav re- 


ligious life. ‘‘ Per- 
sonally,”’ said the 
author, “I am 
intensely Evan- 
gelical in my 


theology, with a 
combination of 
High Church prac- 
tice in regard to 


the value of the 
Sacraments. Yes, 
Dolling’s views 


may fairly be said 

to represent my 

position, for he 

was out-and-out 

Evangelical whilst 
241 





“GUY THORNE.” 
(Photographéd spécially for THe Quiver.) my 


preaching and practising a certain amount 
of ritual.” 

“Do you think that there is to-day any 
danger from what is called the Higher 
Criticism ?’ 

‘Undoubtedly. Just see what is hap- 
pening. Questions of the Higher Criticism 
are being discussed from the housetops, and 
to men and women half educated this creates 
a great unsettlement of faith. By ‘half 
educated’ I mean that they cannot take 
comparative views of history and philosophy, 
or measure the relation of Buddhism or 
Platonism, for instance, to Christianity. 
So, when they find their old Biblical positions 
attacked, it involves them necessarily in 
mental chaos. If only these higher critics 
were content to 
keep their theories 
more or less to 
themselves, and 
allow them to 
percolate slowly, 
say in the course 
of twenty years, 
into the minds of 
people, it would 
be to the good. 
We are not ina 
fit state to re- 
ceive the Higher 
Criticism now be- 
ing discussed, and 
aS a consequence 
faith suffers.” 

“What circum- 
stances led up to 
the writing of your 
book, ‘When It 
Was Dark’?” I 
queried. 

“T was dis- 
cussing with my 
father the effect 
of criticism and 
the methods of 
refuting it when 
the idea came into 
head to do 
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something in the form of a novel. I 
promised my father to attempt it, and pre- 
sently began to work out the story, which 
gradually evolved into shape. I thought 
first of all of basing it upon the legend 
of Joseph of Arimathea, but on second 


THE QUIVER. 


moustache, and, as the author adds, “ was 
an epitome of the room around him. The 
volumes on his shelves were no ancient or 
musty tomes, but represented the latest and 
newest additions to theological thought. 
. . » His scholarship was tempered with the 
wisdom of an active and 
clear-headed man of the 











world. His life and 
habits were simple and 
unbigoted, and his broad- 
mindedness never ob- 
scured his unalterable 
convictions. He lived, as 
he conceived it to be his 
duty to live, in his time 
and place, in thorough 
human and _ intellectual 
correspondence with his 
environment, but one 
thought, one absolute 
certainty, informed his 
life.” 

“That is my father,” 
remarked ‘‘ Guy Thorne” 
to me, pointing to the 
photograph. 

“Yes,” I replied, “and 








(Photo; Cassell and Co., Lid.) 


A CORNER IN THE COTTAGE PARLOUR. 


thoughts this seemed rather childish, and I 
abandoned it for the present plot. Many of 
the characters are. living men and women, 
as is obvious from the book. I considered 
there was nothing offensive or personal in 
introducing Mrs. Humphry Ward under the 
guise of Mrs. Hubert Bland, or the Duke 
of Norfolk as the Duke of Suffolk, and the 
late Dr. Parker as Dr. Barker. These cha- 
racters stand far more for principles than 
names. Cornelius Schuabe, the Unitarian 
Jew, is not a living person, nor is Gortre, 
but Father Ripon may be taken practic- 
ally as a study of Dolling; Spence, the 
journalist—at his best—in a similar way 
may be said to have something akin to Mr. 
Harold Spender and Mr. Harold Begbie.” 

I ventured to ask what seemed a more 
intimate question: ‘“‘ Who were the proto- 
types of Mr. Byars, the vicar of Walktown, 
and his daughter Helena ? ”’ 

The answer respecting the first character 
suggested itself in a photograph upon the 
piano in the sitting-room. ‘‘ Guy Thorne,” it 
will be remembered, described Mr. Byars as 
“a man of medium height, bald, his fine- 
domed forehead adding to his apparent 
age.”’ He wore a pointed grey beard and 


he suggested ”’—for there 
could be no mistake in 
the remarkable likeness— 
“*Mr. Byars’ in ‘When It Was Dark’ ?” 

“Perhaps! It is a strange thing that 
everybody comes to the same conclusion.” 

“Now as to ‘Helena’? ‘ Sweet-faced 
she was, and with an underlying seriousness 
even in her times of laughter. Her mouth 
was rather large, her nose straight and beau- 
tifully chiselled. The eyes were placid, in- 
telligent, but without keenness. There was 
an almost matronly dignity about her quiet 
and yet decided manner.’ Who is 
‘Helena’ ?” 

“‘ My wife, if I must make the confession,” 
replied ‘‘ Guy Thorne,” and when introduced 
to the original I recognised the likeness to 
be as pleasantly pronounced as in the case 
of the father. 

It is obvious that there are other well- 
known people introduced into ‘‘ When It 
Was Dark,” but it would be idle, if not un- 
fair, to speculate as to their identity. The 
process of “fitting caps’ is not always 
successful, and when men and women are 
seen in the throes of their besetting sins it 
is sometimes well to try and forget as 
quickly as possible. But there was another 
character about whom I desired to know 
more—the old Cornish woman, so strong in 
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“Guy THORNE,” AUTHOR OF “WHEN IT Was DarK.” 


her simple faith. ‘‘‘ You should come to 
Cornwall, my dear, and then you'll see if 
religion’s over and done away with... 
Do ’ee want proof, then?’ she answered 
eagerly, the odd see-saw of her voice be- 
coming more and more accentuated in her 
excitement. ‘I tell ’ee there are as many 
proofs as pilchards in the say. Ever since 
the Lard died—ah! ’twas a bitter nailing, 
a bitter nailing, my dear!’ She paused, 
almost with tears in her voice, and the whole 
atmosphere of the little compartment seemed 
to Basil to be irradiated, glorified, by the 
shining faith of the old dame.” 

“She lives just at the foot of the hill,” 
replied “‘Guy Thorne,” “and her trusting 
faith is but another evidence of the religious 
spirit which Methodism has encouraged. 
For instance, there is the man who drives 
me to the station. He is a local preacher, 
and I know as a matter of fact that, though 
he is uneducated, he possesses more prac- 
tical knowledge concerning the preaching of 
a sermon than innumerable curates. Too 
often these cram up to take their degree, 
and when foisted into a curacy are too lazy 
or too indifferent to pursue their studies 
further. Good fellows in their way, lead- 
ing healthy lives, but totally unmindful of 
the service they have undertaken. Living 
in this district there are numbers of Metho- 
dist farmers who preach, and preach well.” 

Discussing the scenes in ‘“‘ When It Was 
Dark,”’ the fact is fairly obvious, especially 
to those who know the author’s career, 
that he has drawn upon his own 
experience to describe Fleet Street 
journalism. Some may, perhaps 
question whether there is not a 
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more pleasant picture to be painted, but 
that raises another question. Only one 
who has been really a working journalist 
could have described certain phases of 
newspaper life so minutely. Of the other 
pictures of “ after-work’”’ London—vivid, 
ghastly, detestable—what shall we say ? 
We will leave the author to supply the 
hiatus. 

“If I could only make young men realise 
the dangers of London life,” ejaculated 
‘Guy Thorne,” as he stood restlessly in front 
of the fire, with his hands deep down in his 
pockets and a far-away look in his eyes. 
“Oh, I am so glad to be out of it! Tome 
London is horrible. After all, the old 
people are right. A clean life is the best. 
The Nemesis may be long delayed, but it 
comes at last, and then health, happiness, 
mind are ruined, and the life a complete 
wreck. I had enough of London, and never 
want to go back there to live. I saw what 
it meant for me if I did not leave it. I was 
becoming totally unfit for real work, and 
at last I escaped. There is no mistake—this 
is the ideal life down here. Some of these 
days I hope to write a book descriptive of 
the dangers of the young in London, based 
largely on what I know.” 

“Guy Thorne ”’ admits frankly that he has 
not been to the Holy Land, which is so 
minutely described in his book, though he 
remarks that he has been complimented 
upon his accurate descriptions. These he 
prepared from a careful study of the Palestine 
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‘GUY THORNE’S” COTTAGE AT TRINK. 
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Exploration Society’s publications. The il- 
lustration of the supposed inscription, 
appearing as a frontispiece in the larger 
editions, was drawn by himself with the 
assistance of a sculptor, and gives—what, of 
course, was desired—a touch of reality to 
the whole conception. 

When a book has attained to a circula- 
tion of nearly 200,000 copies, and when in 
one week 50,000 have been sold—in itself 
something out of the ordinary—it is interest- 
ing to know what started the wide demand 
for it. 

“Upon this point there can be no doubt,” 
said the author: “I owe it all to the Bishop 
of London. He read ‘ When It Was Dark,’ 
and seems to have been struck by its 
defence of Christianity. In the most gener- 
ous way he preached about it, and so gradu- 
ally it became discussed, and from one 
thing to another the interest has grown. 
The Bishop, I believe, gave a copy to the 
Rev. R. J. Campbell, of the City Temple, 
and he, too, referred to it in one of his 
sermons. Since then many other clergy- 
men and ministers have done likewise, 
whilst the correspondence I have received 
from all parts of the world testifies to the 
appreciation of innumerable readers. Every 
day there are included in my letters expres- 
sions of thanks for the help the book has 

proved in re- 
establishing 
faith, and these, 
naturally, are a 
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the Cornish hills at Trink, midway between 
Penzance on one side and St. Ives on the 
other. From the nearest railway station, 





(Photo: Cassell and Co., Ltd.) 
MRS. RANGER-GULL. 


at St. Erth, the path lies up-hill for a 
distance of two and a half miles. Though 
in winter, when I made the journey the 
weather was more like spring, and the bare 
hillsides and leafy valleys lay bathed in 
brilliant sunshine. The 
district is sparsely popu- 
lated, and on the way to 
Trink few sounds dis- 
turbed the quietness and 
beauty of the scene. 
Here and there one came 
across the monotonous 
sound of the stamps 
worked by large water- 
wheels, but the running 
water tapped in the hills 
adds a melody of its own 
and softens the jarring 








JOHN WESLEY’S PREACHING STONE. 


great encouragement to an author. I make 
it a point to answer everyone—sometimes, 
I think, to the surprise of my friends—for 
I feel that I have secured a sympathiser 
whose regard I wish to maintain.”’ 

_“Guy Thorne ”’ has chosen an ideal spot for 
his home. It is situated right up amongst 





note. These streams of 

water induced from _ the 

hillside are characteristic 
of the engineering qualities of the Cornish- 
man and typical of the natural beauties of 
the district. 

From his cottage the author looks out 
upon bold hills clothed in green to their rocky 
summit in one direction, and in the other 
to intervening valleys, equally green in 
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“Guy THORNE,’ AuTHOR OF “WHEN IT Was Dark.” 


colour and equally restful to the eye. He 
confesses that the mighty calm of Nature 
all around is especially beneficial to him. 
To come out at night under the star-spangled 
sky and to hear not a single sound but the 
bark of a fox, the cry of a badger, or the 
little noises of innumerable dwellers under 
hedge and tree, form an experience, he con- 
fesses, peculiarly inspiring. Again, on a 
winter night, when the wind howls and 
rages in blind fury from the hill on the south 


34! 


The popularity which has come to him 
also brings demands for his work, necessitat- 
ing a steady and continuous output in order 
that he may not disappoint his editors and 
his public. The success of “‘ When It Was 
Dark ”’ has already caused him to be booked 
up as far ahead as 1908. He is working 
hard to keep pace with his commissions, 
and the fear naturally expressed by his 
friends is whether he does not apply him- 
self too closely to his desk. Like other 





*GUY THORNE” 


to the hills on the north, his small house- 
hold simply wedge their windows, draw their 
curtains, throw on the log, and enjoy a 
peaceful evening amidst the homely sur- 
roundings inside. 

There are few people to be seen, but there 
is plenty to be done, says ‘“‘Guy Thorne.” 
He usually works unremittingly all the morn- 
ing at his desk, writing himself the first draft 
of his stories, and then handing this on to his 
secretary to type for him. Finally he cor- 
rects it ready for the press. The afternoon 
Suggests a break, and with his gun he finds 
pleasant exercise in reducing the ground 
game that abounds within a short distance 
of the cottage. After lunch he often re- 
turns to work, whilst the evening is given 
to social relaxation. 
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WRITING IN HIS STUDY. 


writers under similar circumstances, ‘ Guy 
Thorne ”’ will have to go slowly if he means 
to survive the present strain. This proves 
somewhat difficult, for he is full of plans 
which are chasing each other through his 
active brain in their desire for expression. 

‘“‘ Here is something I am engaged upon,” 
he says, producing a large roll of papers. 
Unfolding them, you see a journal of every 
day in Voltaire’s life concerning which there 
is any record. Pinned to the wall of his 
study hangs a formidable list of authorities 
to be consulted. An Oxford don and him- 
self are engaged upon a “ Life of Voltaire,” 
and this is promised as the most complete 
and authentic that has yet appeared of the 
well-known French philosopher. They do 
not mean to hurry with the task, but in the 
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course of, say, four or five years, given health 
and strength, it may probably see the light. 

Before I left Trink and its pleasant sur- 
roundings, ‘‘Guy Thorne’’ took me up the 
hill, whence a view is obtained of the two 
seas. To the south Penzance and Mount’s 
Bay could be clearly seen, whilst to the north 
the contour of St. Ives Bay—though St. 
Ives itself was hidden under the hills— 
was traceable by the line of golden 
sand fringing the sea. Between, and all 
around, stood the Cornish downs, across 
which John Wesley rode so many miles. 
We look upon exactly the same scene to-day 
as did that great preacher, and, whilst he 
has passed away, the places that he visited 
are still pointed out. ‘Guy Thorne” drew 
my attention to a huge granite boulder at the 
foot of the hill upon which Wesley used to 
preach. One marked change has come over 
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Cornwall. From the hill could be seen the 
broken stacks of many chimneys above dis. 
used mines, and from St. Ives to Cape Corn. 
wall “Guy Thorne” estimates that there 
are at least one hundred and thirty of 
such ruins. 

“My great desire,” he explained to me, 
“is to re-start the industry once again. The 
price of tin is high to-day, and if we could 
only secure capital—there is none in Corn. 
wall—we might be able to have a return of 
the days of prosperity that formerly existed. 
It is a dream that I hope some day to see 
realised.” That little remark proved that 
there is a vein of practical wisdom in a 
man who links fact with fiction. 

Reluctantly I said good-bye to an exceed- 
ingly interesting personality, and left lovely, 
quiet Trink for the noise and smoke of 
London. 
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A VIEW IN THE VICINITY OF “GUY THORNE’S” HOME, 
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TWO LIVES FOR ONE. 


A Complete Story by E. Burrowes, Author of 


‘* Her Grace,’”’ ‘‘ The Sound of 


a Voice,’’ and ‘‘Our Paying Guest.”’ 


I. 
YHEN Gregory Lestrange died, and 
| / left the property of Edenvale 
jointly to his three daughters, 
the entire neighbourhood agreed 


that they would never live peaceably together. 
It was against human nature, they argued, 
for three good-looking girls, all under thirty, 
with independent characters and Lestrange 
tempers, to agree together for long. But for 
once the opinion of the majority proved to 
be wrong. 

“Live together at Edenvale ?”’ said Letitia, 
who was the eldest and the handsomest of 
the three. ‘‘ Why, of course we shall. Who- 
ever thought we should do anything else ? 
Where do you suppose Olivia and Constance 
would go, or that I should go, if we parted com- 
pany ? We should be miserable away from 
Edenvale.” 

And as Olivia and Constance joined in with 
a unanimous chorus, the neighbours felt there 
was nothing more to be said. They only 
agreed among themselves over their tea cups 
that the experiment wouldn’t last long. Strange 
to say—it did! 

They were capable, clever girls, and they 
ran the farm themselves, keeping up the 
reputation Edenvale had always possessed, 
of producing the best butter in the county, 
while the kitchen gardens and flower borders 
were the pride of Olivia’s heart—they were 
hey particular hobby. So life settled down 
into the old grooves after Gregory Lestrange 
had been laid to rest in the family tomb in 
the little churchyard fronting the distant 
amethyst sea, and the “ladies of Edenvale,” 
as the sisters were called, took up the threads 
which their father’s death had tangled a little, 
straightened them out, and embarked on a new 
and independent existence. 

General opinion decided that of course they 
would eventually marry. They had every- 
thing in their favour, so the match-makers 


declared: good looks, charm of manner, a 
sufficient income to keep each of them in 


comfort—for Godfrey Lestrange had left all 
his equally divided between the 
three girls—but the sisters themselves laughed 
at the mere idea of marriage. 


propert y 


‘‘We shall be the three old maids of Lee 
over again,’”’ said Olivia, with her gay laugh, 
snipping oft a couple of fine red roses from a 
standard bush near the morning room win- 
dow, “in spite of all our neighbours seem to 
think. J don’t want to change my estate— 
do you, Letitia ?”’ 

The elder Miss Lestrange laughed. She was, 
perhaps, the plainest of the three, but even 
she had a great charm in her pleasant dark 
eyes and soft complexion. She was nearing 
thirty, but was of that equable temperament 
that leaves little mark of age on the face. 

‘‘Indeed, I don’t,’’ she said; “I think 
we are about as happy as any three girls 
can be, and yet——”’ 

“TI know what you mean,”’ put in Constance, 
who was trying to prevent a minute puppy 
from tearing the morning paper to ribbons; 
“one feels, as years go on, that a woman 
alone leads rather a wasted sort of life. I 
think most people are better married than 
single—don’t you, Letitia ?” 

Letitia blushed. There were those who 
maintained that the eldest Miss Lestrange had 
had a story once—in her teens—but no one 
quite knew what it consisted of. Yet there 
hung about her an air of romance, and it was 
the younger girl who possessed such a large 
share of what one calls common-sense—not 
Letitia, the head of the household. 

“IT think they are,”’ she said ; ** but everyone 
can’t marry—that’s obvious.” 

“Because there aren’t enough men to go 
round ?’”’ queried Olivia audaciously. ‘‘ Well, 
I for one don’t mind that. J shall never 
marry !”’ 

But Olivia said that before the coming of 
Gerald Burmester—which event came into her 
life and changed the even tenor of its ways 
about a year after the change in the lives 
of the ladies of Edenvale. 

He was a good-looking soldier, moderately 
wealthy, and high up in his profession, and 
he fell in love with Olivia Lestrange almost 
at first sight. A real romance came to Eden- 
vale that time, and at the end of a perfect 
fortnight, during which time the girl seemed 
to live in a new and enchanted world, theif 
engagement was announced. The only cloud 
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on the perfect happiness of the affair was the 
fact that in a few short months Olivia would 
have to say a long farewell to her sisters and 
to Edenvale, for his military duties called 
Burmester back to India, and he said he could 
not go without—his wife. So, of 
course, every thing gave way to that. 

Perhaps it was fortunate that the time for 

and 
short. 
done 


happily 


all Olivia’s preparations 
farewells was to be so 
things are best 
quickly, and she did not dare 
tolet her mind dwell too much 
separation 
spent more 


two 


Such 
} 


on the coming 


She had never 
month or 


and she knew 


than a away 


from Edenvale, 


that the wrench would be a 
terrible one, both to herself 
and her sisters. So time flew 
on wings, and it wanted but 


a few short weeks to the 


day that was to trans- 





form the second Miss 
Lestrange of Eden- 
vale into Mrs. Gerald 


Burmester. 

Olivia was in Dublin 
getting the last of her 
Bur- 
mester managed to see 


trousseau, and 
a good deal of her, as 
his regiment was quar- 
tered at Wellington 
Barracks, but she was 
surprised to see him 
walk in very early one 
morning to the library 
of the house in Merrion 


Square, where she was 


staying with her god- 
mother. 
“How early vou 


she cried. ‘‘ And 
—Gerald, is 


are !’”’ 
any thing 
the matter ?”’ 

He was white and haggard, and there was 
a look of trouble in his nice eyes as he bent 
and kissed her fondly. 

“There is something the matter, my dear- 
est,” he said. ‘‘I don’t know what you will 
think of it. It’s such a tangle, but the sooner 
you know the better, for I won’t stir a step 
in the matter till you tell me what I must 
do. It’sa queer story, Olivia darling.” 

“Never mind; tell me, whatever it is, and 
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I’ll do my best to help you,” she said, and 
the bright confidence of her smile and the 
trust in her pretty eyes comforted him not a 
little. He sat down on the sofa beside her, 
and took her hands in his. 

“You've me speak of my cousin 
Cecilia Langdon,” he began. 

“Yes ; the delicate girl who lives with your 


heard 

















“*T think we are about as happy as any three girls can be.’” 


sister. I know who mean. She is not 
ill, is she, dear ?”’ 

“Yes; that’s part of the trouble, Olivia. 
She has always been a miserably delicate 
child—I never looked on her as anything but 
a child, though she must be over twenty, I 
suppose. Anyway, she suffers horribly with 
weakness and heart trouble, and all that kind 
of thing; but I’ve got news now that she is 


dying. They say she can’t live more than 


you 
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two or three days at the very outside, and I 
shall have to go over by the mail to-night to 
Salisbury, where she is with my sister. They 
wired for me this morning.” 

He broke off, and Olivia watched him for a 
minute in silence. She was a little puzzled. 
Even the illness—the dangerous illness—of a 
delicate girl cousin whom he simply looked 
upon as a child would not surely bring that 
awful look of trouble to his face. There must 
be something else. There was. 

“ And that’s not all, Olivia. 
the whole story, dearest. A letter came as 
well from my sister, together with a missive 
the doctor who has always attended 
Cecilia. They say most emphatically that the 
poor child cannot live at the outside more 
than a few days. She suffers agonies, and is 
constantly asking for me. Olivia, it isn’t— 
Heaven knows—with any feelings of vanity 
that I tell you this, but Cecilia has always 
been fond of me. She was a lonely little 
kid, and I used to take her about, and so 
on; but of late, it seems—I must tell you 
the plain facts—that she has grown to—love 
me.” 

“Poor girl!” said Olivia gently, and Bur- 
mester pressed her hands as he continued, 
rather haltingly : 

“T think, dearest heart, if you will read 
this letter from my sister you will understand 
the situation better.” 

He gave her the letter, and Olivia read it, 
her eyes growing a little puzzled, till she came 
to the gist of the whole matter. That made 
her heart beat almost in her throat. It could 
not be true—this horrible thing ! 

She looked up, but Burmester had risen 
and was looking out of the window at the sun- 
lit square. Ever afterwards Olivia remem- 
bered that calm September day, just four 
short weeks before the day fixed for the wed- 
ding ; she never forgot the look of the golden 
sunshine on the trees outside, or the sounds 
of birds chattering and quarrelling together, 
and the blaze of red and white from the flower- 
filled window boxes. 


You must hear 


from 


‘“ If you will come to her, Gerald,’ she read, 
with almost blinded eyes, ‘“‘and soothe her 
last dying hours—what harm can it do you or 
Olivia ? Heaven knows I wouldn’t urge this 
upon you if I could see any way by which 
poor Cecilia’s mind could be quieted; but 
only those who have watched her for the last 
few days and nights can guess at the agony 
of body and mind she suffers. It is only to 
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ease her end; we can’t disguise that fact, 
Gerald. Just to let her call herself your wife 
—how can it be anything more ?—for a couple 
of days. Nothing more, and remember that 
the poor child’s last days on earth will be 
If it is 
in any way possible for you to do this, Gerald, 
come at once. 


happy instead of torturing misery. 


Task it of you, of your Christian 
charity for our poor dying Cecilia.” 

There was but Olivia felt she had 
read enough. She looked up with dazed eyes, 
Surely she had misunderstood it all. She held 
out her hand, and rather wondered that it was 
so steady, and that her voice could be just as 
usual. 

** Gerald !”’ 


He was at her side in a moment, holding 


more, 


her to his heart, and looking anxiously into 
her dear eyes. 

“My sweet,” he murmured hoarsely, “‘ what 
in Heaven’s name am I to do? 
to decide, Olivia.”’ 

She little 

“T am afraid I don’t even now quite under- 
stand,” she said quietly; “they want you 
to—to marry this poor girl when ‘s 

“Just to ease the end. I told you she 
loves me, Olivia. in such 
straits ? You read what my sister said? It 
would be merely a marriage in name only; 
she cannot live more than three days, and 
then——”’ 

“Oh! Hush, Gerald! It 
horrible !’’ she whispered, 
silent for a few minutes. 

“What am I to do?” he asked at last. 
Time was passing, and some decision must be 
made at once. 

Olivia Lestrange lifted her head and looked 
at him. She loved him so deeply that the 
mere idea of this marriage hurt her to the 
very heart. Yet was not that just a feeling 
of sentiment, she asked herself ? What harm 
could it do him or her? And if it eased the 
passing of this poor child’s soul to a better 
world, she would not stand in the way. 

“You must go to her, Gerald,” she said 
steadily. ‘‘Do what you can to make these 
last days of hers happy, and next year I will 
come out to India to you. Our marriage 


It is for you 


drew herself a from him. 


sé 


Was ever a man 


seems so—so 


and the man was 


must be put off till then.” 

unbelievingly. 

to India without you?” 
Anything but that. 
I won’t lose you 


He stared at her 

“IT am to go out 
he cried. ‘‘ No, no, Olivia. 
I will not do this thing. 
for so long; I ii 
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She stopped the fierce, passionate words 
that trembled on his lips. 

“Gerald, don’t you trust me? You shall 
never lose me, dearest, but for the present 
we have to think only of poor Cecilia—not 
of ourselves. You must cross to-night, and, 
Gerald——”’ 

He strained her to his heart. 

“My dearest, if you only knew what I feel ! 
How it makes my heart ache to think I must 
lose you perhaps for a year, Olivia. It’s too 
hard.’ 

“And do you think J don’t feel it, too ?” 
she whispered brokenly. ‘‘ But—we must 
both be brave, and no one need know much 
about it, darling, at home. We can tell them 
that the weddirg is just put off—that is all. 
And everything will come right in the end.” 

But Olivia was far from feeling the brave 
words she uttered when the last farewells were 
said and Burmester had gone. Then the 
whole reality of the tragedy which had fallen 
over her happiness began to dawn upon her, 
and horrible fears drove sleep from her pillow. 
What—what if the girl recovered? A thought 
which had apparently never occurred to Bur- 


mester, but which tormented Olivia for 
several weary days and nights, while she 


waited—waited for news, hating herself, and 
hoping above all things that, after all, Bur- 
mester had not done this horrible thing. 


* * * * * 


The doleful ceremony that made Cecilia 
Langdon Burmester’s wife, was over, and the 
bride lay with closed eyes and a face of ashen 
colour behind carefully closed blinds, while 
downstairs in the big sunny room Gerald 
Burmester sat with his sister, Mrs. Maitland, 
a pretty, dark-eyed woman, whose face was 
now marred with the signs of recent tears. 
A long silence had fallen between them since 
they left that silent, darkened room; neither 
could forget those horrible moments when the 
voice of the clergyman who bound those two 
together—the living and the almost dead— 
sounded startlingly loud and ominous. Once 
Beatrice Maitland glanced doubtfully at her 
there, his hands loosely 
together, his unseeing eyes fixed on 
landscape. She knew he was 
thinking of Olivia. What wonder if his thoughts 
were saddened ? She shivered, feeling as if 
a shadow had crept into the warmth of the 
September morning. 

Burmester got up suddenly. 


brother as he sat 
locked 


the peaceful 
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“T must write to Olivia,”’ he said ; “I sup- 
pose ” 

The door unclosed to admit the nurse. 

“Would you come up, sir?” she said. 
“Miss Cecilia seems to be conscious. The 
doctor would like you to come; she’s been 
asking for you.” 

Burmester hurried upstairs. What if this 
was the end? His heart almost stood still 
as he knelt by the bedside of his newly made 
wife. Wife! The name was a _ travesty. 
Olivia only should hold that dear name ; not 
this white-faced child with the pinched cheeks 
and wandering blue eyes. The doctor glanced 
at him warningly, and whispered something 
in his ear. He nodded, and took the small, 
shrunken hand that lay on the coverlet. The 
fever in it burnt him. 

“Cecilia !’’ he said, softly. 

The girl turned her eyes on him. They lit 
up with a smile of intense happiness. 

“T’ve been dreaming,’’ she said, in a faint, 
husky voice, ‘‘ but it was such a happy dream, 
Gerald. I dreamt ..I..was..your.. 
wife.” 

There was a moment’s silence. The light 
in her eyes almost assured him that this was 
the last flicker before the lamp went out. 
She was so weak. 

“It was no dream, dear,” he said very 
gently. ‘‘It is true. You are my wife.” 

She raised herself on her elbow and stared 
at him. 

‘“Is—is that true?” 

“Quite true.” 

She fell back, her fair head against his arm, 
and her eyes closed. She felt for his hand 
and pushed it against her cheek, and for a 
long time there was dead silence, till the doctor 
looked anxiously at her. He started slightly, 
and Burmester looked up at him. Was she 
—dead ? 

“She is alseep,” said the doctor cautiously. 
‘‘Don’t move, if you can help it.” 

He never knew how long he knelt there, 
his arm round the thin shoulders, her cheek 
against his hand. Time stood still for him ; 
he felt as if he were only acting some part. 
It was only later when the anguish in his 
cramped limbs brought a quiver to his lips 
that he realised he had been there for hours, 
and he got out of the room somehow, staggering 
downstairs like a drunken man, to find the 
doctor and his sister in close conversation. 
He did not heed what they were saying, till 
he looked up to find his sister beside him. The 
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doctor had gone. She put her hand on his 
shoulder, and he saw her face was deadly 
white—her lips quivered. 
‘*Ts—is she dead ?”’ he asked, hoarsely. 
Mrs. Maitland shook her head. 


‘"No. Gerald, my poor boy! The doctor 
says she has turned the corner. She—she 
will live. You’ve saved her life, he says— 


” 


saved her life. 
She fell into a chair in an agony of tears. 
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to be far away from her roses and from Eden. 
vale. But she had come home that terrible 
September, nearly a year ago, and no one 
had ever heard the name of Gerald Burmester 
pass her lips. They had parted; he had gone 
out of her life to India, had been followed a 
few months later by his wife, marvellously 
recovered from the long illness which had 
sapped her strength and well nigh cost her 
her life, and since then there had been nothing 
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“*She is asleep,’ said the doctor cautiously.” 


Burmester looked at her for a moment, then 
he staggered to the window with a short laugh. 

‘Saved her life/”’ he muttered. ‘‘ Good 
heavens! And what about Olivia’s life now 
—and mine ? ”’ 


CAN never forgive him,” 
Lestrange with energy. 
Her sister Letitia looked up from her 
work. Across the lawn, where a big cedar cast a 
pleasant shade, a slender figure was walking 
listlessly, armed with a pair of garden scissors 
and a basket. It was Olivia, going to attend 
to her rose garden. Olivia, who had thought 


said Constance 





but silence for Olivia Lestrange. Fate and 
Burmester between them had made havoc of 
her life, but she came home, and took up the 
broken threads and faced her world 
with fearless eyes, and if her spirit seemed a 
little less, and herlaughter a little less ready— 
well, no one wondered much at it. And thus 
she had lived on quietly for nearly a year, 
with only the memory of what might have 
been, which she did her best to bury deep in 
a grave of forgetfulness. It was wiser not to 
recall the past. I don’t think she ever blamed 
Burmester; he had acted for the best, and 
neither he nor his sister—nor, indeed, the 
doctor—had ever dreamt of such an _ unex- 
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pected recovery on the part of the apparently 
dying girl, and it was the very irony of fate 
that Gerald’s action had saved her life. 

It was the sisters who found it hard—nay, 
impossible—to forgive the man, and it was 
on him they laid all the blame of their sister’s 
ruined youth and happiness, though they held 
their heads proudly towards the neighbours, 
who one and all were frankly puzzled by the 
unexpected turn taken by Olivia’s affairs. 
All they knew was that she had come home, 
broken off her marriage immediately, and 
that later Burmester had gone to India, 
followed by his wife. He must have married 
all in a hurry, and they scented a mys- 
tery, though without finding any clue to it. 
Thus the matter was mercifully allowed to 
drop, and little by little, as the years went by 
and were succeeded by other years, calm and 
passably happy, people began to forget the 
excitement caused by Olivia’s broken engage- 
ment, and only remembered that the second 
Miss Lestrange had had an unfortunate love 
affair. So time went by quietly—unevent- 
fully for the three ladies of Edenvale. 


* * * * * 


Olivia stopped near the top of the hill to 
take breath, and, turning round, surveyed the 
exquisite view of glimmering river and corn- 
fields ripening fast beneath the August sun. 
Ten years had laid their hands but gently 
on her, and at thirty-six Olivia Lestrange was 
a good-looking, sweet-faced woman. A few 
silver threads amongst her dark hair, and a 
few lines near the mouth and beneath the 
grave eyes—those were all the marks left by 
time and sorrow. She was not one of those 
who easily forget, but she did not allow her- 
self to look back too much; she kept her 
eyes steadily on the present and the future, 
which, if shorn of much that makes life beau- 
tiful, yet held many blessings for the ladies 
of Edenvale, of whom she was still one. 

As she waited for a minute, drinking in the 
quiet beauty of the scene, a slender, delicate 
figure came slowly up the hill. Olivia looked 


at’ her with interest, for quite recently 
an invalid lady and her maid had come 
to a cottage near Edenvale, and the vicar 


had spoken of the new-comer, who was re- 
ported to be almost in a dying state. Looking 
at the woman coming slowly and painfully 
towards her, Olivia felt certain this must be 
Lady Strathsay, and impulsively she stepped 
forward, as the other woman passed with her 
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thin hand pressed to her heart. She was 
deadly pale, and for a minute Olivia thought 
she was going to faint. She caught her in 
her strong, kindly arms, and the weakness 
seemed to pass. 

“Thank you,” she said faintly, ‘“ you are 
very kind. The hill was a little too much 
for me, I think, but I am all right again now. 
It is very warm.” 

“And you ought not to be out alone,” 
said Olivia kindly. ‘‘ Will you let me walk 
back with you? I think I am speaking to 
Lady Strathsay—am I not ?” 

“Yes, that is my name,” said the woman, 
looking curiously at Olivia’s bright, healthy 
face. She was white and thin, with big blue 
eyes, and a look of intense sadness about her 
pretty mouth. For some reason Olivia felt 
her heart warm towards her at once. She 
looked so frail and lonely. And _ loneliness 
always struck a note of pity in Olivia’s heart. 
She knew what it was to be heart lonely. 

‘* If you would care for anyone to go out with 
you,” she said cheerfully, ‘‘I should be so 
pleased to do so. It is lonely for you here, I 
am afraid.” 

“It is sometimes—the days are so long. 
And it will be some time before my—my 
husband can come home to me,” said Lady 
Strathsay, wistfully. ‘‘I should be so glad 
to see you, if it wouldn’t bother you to come. 
I don’t know your name, but——”’ 

‘“My name is Olivia Lestrange,” said Olivia 
pleasantly, ‘‘ and of course it will be no bother.” 

Lady Strathsay stared at her for a minute. 
Colour had come to her thin cheeks, and her 
eyes were unnaturally bright. 

“‘ Olivia Lestrange /”’ she repeated. ‘‘ How 
very odd! I beg your pardon, but I seemed 
to know your name,” she added hastily. 
““Won’t you come in with me now to tea ? 
It will be quite ready.” 

Olivia went, and that was the beginning 
of her friendship with Lady Strathsay—a 
friendship which, on her side, had much of a 
sort of motherly protectiveness in its affection, 
and little by little the delicate woman grew 
to lean upon her new found friend, and Olivia 
often wondered why she hung so upon her 
words, and seemed so anxious to know all 
about her and her life—and particularly 
whether she was happy. But not even to 
Lady Strathsay, sympathetic little soul as she 
was, could Olivia lay bare that wound which 
time even had never healed. Only, perhaps, 
the other woman guessed. 
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“That,” said Lady Strathsay one day, 
suddenly putting a photograph into Olivia's 
lap, “is my husband.” 

Olivia never forgot that moment when the 
pretty, flower-scented room rocked beneath 
her feet, and she found herself looking at the 
face of—Gerald Burmester! Gerald, a little 
older, a little harder, perhaps, but the same 
dear, good face of the man she loved and 
had lost so tragically. She hardly realised 
for a minute that the little woman sitting 
watching her was Cecilia. Then in a rush it 
all came back to her, and, looking up, she 
saw that the other woman knew all and 
understood. 

** You-—— 

Her stammering lips never finished what- 
ever she had meant to say, for Cecilia Strathsay 
flung her arms about her, and for a minute the 
two women clung together speechlessly. 

She listened dazedly while Lady Strathsay 
told how her husband had succeeded to his 
uncle’s title, how the doctors had only given 
her six months to live, and how she had been 
seized with a wild longing to come to a quiet 
country place where she might die in peace. 

“ I’ve been happy in a way,” she said wist- 
fully. ‘‘I know he never loved me, Olivia— 
I may call you that now, mayn’t I ?—but he 
has been so good and patient with me. Only. 
I know how good. But I never had his heart. 
I don’t complain. It was all such a 
horrible tangle of your lives, and there were 
times, when I knew how great his sacrifice 
had been, when I was sorely tempted to—to 
make an end of it all somehow. But he 
was so good I couldn’t leave him. Forgive 
me, Olivia, and stay with me. I—I feel 
terribly ill. Oh! don’t look frightened, Olivia. 
I can’t die till I’ve seen him again, but—I 
don’t think that will be long now.” 

She would have fallen but for Olivia’s strong, 
loving arm, and that was only the beginning 
of the end. Lady Strathsay took to her bed 
that lovely September evening—just such an 
evening as that horrible day when Olivia said 
good-bye to Gerald Burmester—and Olivia 
never left her. A few words sent by a mes- 
senger to Edenvale explained all to her sisters, 
and Olivia constituted herself Lady Strath- 
say’s nurse during those long, golden days 
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when the fields were full of ripe corn, and 
the sound of the mowing machines came 
whirring over the gardens, and little by little 
Cecilia Strathsay loosed her grip on life. Yet 
she could not—she would not—die, she said 
with fierce energy, till her husband came. 

And he came one evening when Olivia was 
sitting with the dying woman reading to her, 
He came in quite quietly, his face grave, 
and a little paler beneath its tan than was 
itswont. He only looked at his wife, and did 
not heed the woman who rose quickly from 
her chair near the open window. 

“Cecilia,” he said tenderly, “you see, | 
came as soon as I could, dear.”’ 

“I knew you would. Do you see Olivia, 
Gerald ?” 

He turned at that, his lips set tight; he 
drew a long breath, then took the woman’s 
outstretched hand. She had caught at her 
self-possession valiantly. 

““ Welcome home,’”’ she said quietly. 

‘She has been so good to me,”’ said Cecilia 
weakly. ‘‘ I never knew such kindness before, 
Gerald. But I always guessed that Olivia 
was good. Now I know it.” 

And over the dying woman’s head those two 
looked long and searchingly at each other 
again, after long, long years, and he saw in 
her just the woman he had loved and must 
always love to the end of the chapter. 

The end came sooner than anyone expected, 
and one day Cecilia Strathsay died quietly 
in Olivia’s arms, her hands fast locked in her 
husband’s. Yet was to Olivia that she 
turned at the last. 

‘Be good to him,” she said—that was all. 
But Olivia understood. 


li 


* * * . * 


A year later Olivia Lestrange became Lady 
Strathsay, and said farewell to Edenvale, and 
if her happiness was long in coming to her, 
she possesses it now in double measure, pressed 
down, and overflowing ; and though to Strath- 
say himself his crown of life has come at last, 
neither he nor his wife will ever forget Cecilia. 
She must remain a tender memory with them 
both, for if she separated them, she also 
brought them together again, and she can 
never be forgotten. 
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A VISIT TO DAMASCUS. 


By the Rev. E. J. Hardy, M.A., Author of ‘‘How to be Happy Though 
Married.’’ 


Wt went to Jaffa, the Joppa of the New 

Testament, on our way to Jerusalem, 
but were not allowed to land owing to quaran- 
tine folly. There was nothing for it but to go 
on to Beyrout and do time, not in prison, but 
on board ship. Finding that Damascus was 
only eight hours by train from Beyrout, we 
resolved to have a look at this, the oldest 
town in the world. But first we visited 
Baalbek, a splendid Roman ruin, consisting of 
four temples—viz., a pantheon, and temples to 
Jupiter, Bacchus, and Venus. 

Our zeal to see Damascus, which is so closely 
associated with the work of St. Paul, received 
a rude shock when we found that some intelli- 
gent men in the railway carriage had never 
even heard of that Apostle! The first thing 
we were shown was the Roman road on which 
St. Paul was travelling when his conversion 
took place. The next thing was a new-looking 
window over an old gateway, through which 
it was said Paul was let down in a basket. 
He is reputed to have remained in hiding 
eight days under an overhanging rock before 
going on to Jerusalem. 

Then we walked along the street called 
“ Straight,’”’ and some other streets, until we 


came to the house of ‘‘a certain disciple 
named Ananias,’”’ which is connected with the 
house of Judas by a tunnel. 


After this we visited a leper hospital, where 
an old building is shown which is said to have 
been the house of Naaman the Syrian. 

Two of the private houses which we saw 
were ornamented beautifully and furnished, 
but there was no crowding of the furniture 
as so often in the West. There were separate 
Teception rooms for men and women, with their 
walls covered almost entirely with marble 
mosaic and gilding. In the courts that lead 
to these rooms were fountains shaded by 
pomegranates, orange, and oleander 
teees. 

At Damascus I visited a mosque which is 
called the or certainly the third, 
largest in the world. One could not help 
feeling regard for the reverence displayed by 
the worshippers, who were all men. It was 
during a festival, and they worshipped in long 


lemon, 


second, 


rows, kneeling and touching the ground with 
their foreheads when the sheik who led the 
worship did so. We came to the conclusion 
that these movements were outward and 
visible signs of the fear of the Lord which is 
the beginning of wisdom, and were far more 
reverential than lolling in a cushioned pew 
listening to a sermon, which is the only idea 
of worship which some have in Great Britain. 

At another mosque we saw a minaret which 
is adorned with such costly stones that it is 
the most valuable in the world. Not far from 
this minaret is a very old sycamore tree, so 
old, indeed, that St. Paul may have often 
passed it by during the three years he spent at 
Damascus. Probably the habits and customs 
of the people and the clothes they wear were 
much the same then as now. There is little 
doubt that the bread which St. Paul and the 
early Christians broke from house to house 
was made in flat cake-like loaves such as one 
sees sold in the streets of Damascus to-day. 

More business seems to be done in the covered- 
over bazaars of Damascus than in those of 
Cairo or Tunis, but they are not so gay-looking. 
What I liked to see in the streets were the 
costumes of the people who had come in to 
shop from the country. Their long black 
cloaks or togas trimmed with gold, and their 
high red boots, were quite picturesque. Baths 
and cafés enliven every street, both being 
painted in broad, horizontal stripes of scarlet, 
blue and white. The bazaar of second-hand 
clothes is particularly amusing, and as bright 
as the saddler’s, which is full of saddles and 
harness ornamented with gold and silver, or 
with cowrie shells and charms, when the patron- 
age of poorer people is sought for. 


There is a garrison of thirty thousand 
Turkish soldiers in Damascus. They are 
badly paid, fed, washed, and clothed. On 


parade one has slippers without socks; an- 
other, top boots, and so on. The only uniform 
common to all is wretchedness. 

The rivers ‘“‘ Abana” and “ Pharpar”’ (now 
called ‘‘ Barada’’), which Naaman the Syrian 
preferred to Jordan, water so well the neigh- 
bourhood of Damascus that the approach to 
the city is through plantations of fruit trees. 
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Owing to its beautiful situation the city used 
to be called Paradise, and when Mahomet 
came to it he refused to enter, because, as he 
said, ‘‘ Paradise can only be entered once, and 
if I go in now I cannot go again.” In this 
‘‘ Pearl of the East,’ this ‘‘ Head of Syria,” 
the Oriental is original in costume and custom, 
for Damascus has almost escaped the European- 
isation that has taken so much from the pic- 
turesqueness of Cairo. 
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The number of dogs in Damascus astonished 
me. They belong to no one and live on what 
they pick up in the streets. They are tolerated 
so far that they are not killed, and it is con- 
sidered bad form to drive over them, so they 
never think of getting out of the way of vehicles, 
They are, however, much surprised if they get 
a civil word. Our visit to Damascus has 
illuminated the story of St. Paul’s life with a 
reality which will be a lasting memory. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF DAMASCUS. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


By the Editor. 


Canon Hay Aitken. 
NE of the most esteemed missioners in 
the Church of England is Canon Hay 
Aitken. I am glad to give his portrait in 
connection with the article on «Commercial 





/, CANON HAY AITKEN. 


Morality’ which appears on other pages of 
this month’s QUIVER. I am sorry to hear, 
at the time of writing, of Canon Hay Aitken’s 
illness, which has caused an interruption of 
his plans of work. I am sure that his 
many friends will welcome his return to his 
normally vigorous health. I doubt whether 


there is any clergyman in the Church of 
England who has addressed in his time 
more audiences of men than Canon Hay 


Aitken. His manly, straightforward sermons 
have achieved very much good all over the 
country. To Quiver readers he is_ well 
known as a contributor for many years to 
our pages. 


»* »* * 


Reciting the Book of Job. 
HERE is no reason why elocutionists 
should not recite passages from the 
Bible, seeing that the noblest prose and poetry 


242 


are contained therein. Mr. John Duxbury, of 
Manchester, has made a great feature of reciting 
the Book of Job, and last year had great 
audiences in America to listen to him. He 
is a native of Blackburn, and first studied 
elocution at the Y.M.C.A. in Bury, and gained 
the first prize. Scriptural recitations have 
been his special power, and to hear him recite 
from Job is an intellectual treat as well as a 
revelation of the hidden beauty of the Book. 
He gives the Life of St. Paul, the Life of Moses, 


selections from Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’’ among other religious recitals. 
om * & 


Why he Recites from the Bible. 
R. DUXBURY was asked why he com- 
menced reciting the Book of Job. 
“More than anything else from a desire to 
reach the hearts of the people for their good. 
Next, to put before them what was easily 
accessible and bring out the meaning of familiar 














(Photo ;: B. Chickering & Co., Boston.) 
MR. JOHN DUXBURY. 


literature. I had given the parable of the 
Prodigal Son for several years as a recital 
when one day I thought, ‘ Why, there must be 
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other parts of the Bible equally impressive.’ 
So I turned to ‘ Job,’ and have given it over 


a hundred times, to thousands of people. 
I have had more letters of thanks for reciting 
‘Job’ than for giving all my other pieces.” 
Why should not elocutionists fill their memories 
with the greatest passages of the Bible rather 
than with very inferior literature ? 
5 ad ad 
Feeding the Hungry. 
HE Church Army has justified its existence 
abundantly by its businesslike arrange- 
ments for the feeding of poor people. We com- 
mend most cordially the Church Army to the 
benevolent attention of our readers. Its growth 
has been extraordinary, and to those who are 
interested in its work we should recommend the 
very interesting biography of the founder of 
the Church Army, the Rev. Wilson Carlile, by 
Mr. Rowan, which has been published recently 
by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. Mr. Car- 
lile’s career is a fine example of what a man 
of determination and ability can do when he 
sets his mind to a task. 


ad &* ad 
An Epistle in Newspaper Form. 
CHURCH in America has issued St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians in the 
form of a printed news-letter, with headlines 
similar to the best modern daily papers. The 
letter is given in the exact translation of the 
original, after the style of Dr. Moulton’s 
volumes. There is also a ‘‘newsy”’ column 
describing the author, and discussing the letter 
editorially. Certainly some people’s attention 
will be attracted. to this Epistle as never 
before. It is to be the subject of several 
midweek services at the church. 
* »* ad 
* Half-hour Books.” 
HE late Mr. S. W. Partridge, who sur- 
vived until his ninety-third year, used 
up his leisure hours, when an old man. by 
making what he called “half-hour. books.” 
He culled interesting extracts from the period- 
icals of the day, pasted them on sheets of 
paper, and made them up into neat booklets. 
These “ half-hour books ”’ were sent to hospitals 
all over the land for the use of the sick and 
convalescent, who were unable to hold heavy 
volumes or read muchatatime. The thought- 
ful old gentleman made no less than six thousand 
of these “ half-hour books,’’ and perhaps the 
idea may commend itself to some of our readers, 
who can be assured beforehand of the gratitude 
and appreciation of hospital patients. 
* ad »* 
Long Sermons. 
|* would appear that the campaign against 
long sermons is not confined to the ranks 
of the laity, as a weli-known clergyman—him- 
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self a preacher of no second order—has invented 
an instrument called a “stop-orator’’! The 
clerical inventor claims distinct powers for its 
usefulness to both parson and people. Probably 
there are many who would welcome an instru- 
ment to stop those who cannot legitimately 
claim to be orators. Certainly one has often 
listened to a discourse of inordinate length 
where the possession of such an article would 
have prevented a display of impatience for the 
“ And now lastly,” etc. A good sermon need 
not be, a bad one ought not to be, long. Some- 
one once wisely remarked, ‘‘ Often when a 
preacher has driven the nail well home, instead 
of stopping and securing well the advantage, 
he hammers away until he knocks the head 
off or splits the board.’”’ Sir Walter Raleigh 
was apparently not a lover of long sermons, 
at any rate of long speeches, for said he, “‘ Speak- 
ing much is a sign of vanity, for he that is 
lavish of words is a niggard indeed ”’; whilst 
Chesterfield, in his ‘‘ Letters to My Son,”’ wisely 
enjoined : ‘‘ Talk often, but never long ; in that 
case, if you do not please, at least you are sure 
not to tire your hearers.” 


om» ad # 
Romance of the Cripples. 


- may not be generally known that the now 

highly organised and developed cripple work 
of the Ragged School Union began in quite a 
romantic way. Asomewhat eccentric American 
of the artisan class took up his abode in the 
crowded parts of East London, and made a 
hobby of taking numbers of dirty and neglected 
children to Victoria Park for a romp and an 
airing. He used to beg for money as he went 
along the streets with his young playmates, 
to purchase buns for their refreshment after 
their game. In the course of his association 
with these grimy groups of holiday makers, 
he discovered that many of them had crippled 
brothers or sisters at home, and he promised 
to do his best to procure these unfortunates 
also a little treat. He took down the names 
and addresses of such crippled children, and 
very soon had fifty pitiful and helpless cases 
upon his list. 


ad m* ad 
Ragged School Union’s Help. 


AT this point the attention of the Ragged 
School Union was called to the kind Ameri- 
can’s efforts, and they cheerfully gave their 
co-operation. The whole scheme, in fact, 
was taken over by the Society, and, in a 
very short time, the finding, by a stranger, 
of these few cripples, led quite naturally to 
the discovery and the official uplifting of 
thousands of their fellows in various districts 
of London, who had previously, with rare 
exceptions, been hidden away and allowed to 
wither, body and soul, amid degraded and dis- 
tressing surroundings. Thus much was done 
by a poor man, who simply loved children. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


Travellers’ Aid: 
HE Travellers’ Aid Society is doing a very 
excellent work under the auspices of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. Its 
patron is the Queen, and its president is Lady 
Frances Balfour, the daughter of the late Duke 
of Argyll. Its special task is to meet young 
women on their arrival at railway stations, and 
set them safely on their way. Very frequently, 
in the case of unsophisticated girls coming from 
the country, the ladies of the society have 
been them from serious moral 
danger. through mere accident, 
sirls find themselves in what would be very 


able to save 


Sometimes, 
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an incident of daily occurrence, in which a lady 
is bidding farewell to a girl at the railway 
station. The Society does its work with great 
economy, and is well deserving of support. 
Its office is at 3, Baker Street, W. Three days’ 
notice should be given if any young woman is 
required to be met by a member of the Society. 


ad Sad &* 


Homes for Young Men. 
OHN LEACH’S drawing of ‘‘ The Young 
Man Alone in London on Christmas 
Day ” is too human and too pathetic to be out- 
of-date. His hero stands out in the cold with 
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A “ TRAVELLERS’ AID SOCIETY” INCIDENT. 


awkward positions were it not for the Tra- 
vellers’ Aid Society. For instance, a young 
typist lodging with her sister in London was 
locked out one night by mistake, the sister 
having gone away and taken the key. The 
young lady was received for the night at the 
office of the Society. The branches of the 
Society undertake to inquire as to the desira- 
bility of situations before young women accept 
them. In many cases foreigners have been 
helped on their arrival in London and prevented 
from falling into the hands of undesirable 
acquaintances. The illustration we give shows 


a wistful gaze fixed on a gaily lighted window 
where a Christmas tree throws its shadow on 
the blind. For one lonely lad in such circum- 
stances who has the strength of character or 
fertility of resource to make his own satisfac- 
tory environment, how many will be driven 
in desperation to seek any company or any 
cheap diversion within reach ? Deterioration, 
if not ruin, must be the inevitable result. 
About two years ago, the Church of England 
Young Men’s Society drew attention to the 
great number of young men living in London 
and receiving constant additions to their 
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ranks from the country, who are in receipt of 


salaries barely sufficient to maintain them, 
whose opportunities for social intercourse and 
healthy recreation are ni/, whilst temptations 
beset them all around. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO INGRAM HOUSE. 
Ingram Houses. 
HE Society’s statement led to a practical 
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blood. It will give an opportunity of studying 
the effect of environment on character. 


* * & 
The First House. 
HE first Ingram House is opened in 


Stockwell Road, and already occupied, 
It stands five storeys high, and is approached 
from the outside gates by a circular drive, 
The central flower bed has retained some trees 
evidently planted by a past generation. Two 
hundred and eight furnished bedrooms, none 
with a back or courtyard view, are distributed 
with bath rooms over four floors. All are 
wired for electric heating stoves, which can be 
hired at small cost. The rents vary from 
eight shillings to sixteen shillings a week, and 
cover reasonable service, and the use of two 
dining rooms, two billiard rooms, library, 
smoking room, gymnasium, lecture hall, and 
a dark room for photography. Compact little 
writing tables fitted into some of the bedrooms 
are an encouragement to study. The tariff of 
club meals gives evidence of thought for 
economy and comfort; the cool grey or the 
warm red walls with ivory enamel paint speak 
of consideration for refined taste ; the arrange- 
ments generally possess an element which is 
of more than commercial value. The directors 
make it a rule for one of their number to dine 
at the club every week, in order to judge 
whether the inmates and the management 
carry out the object for which the association 
exists. Now that one House has been started 
so excellently there is a certainty that the 
experiment will be a pioneer movement in 
aiding the solution of a difficult problem which 
has long troubled those who are concerned for 
the well-being of young men in London and 
the suburbs. 








enterprise. The Ingram Houses Com- 
pany, named after the Bishop of London, was 
formed to provide residential 
clubs specially for clerks in 
banks, insurance offices, and 


others in similar positions, be- 


tween the ages of seventeen 
and thirty-four. This associa- 


tion is entirely independent of 
the Society to which it owes its 
existence. By its articles, the 
directors impose no religious test 
as a condition of admission; they 
only require references as_ to 
character. Stockwell, once a 
pleasant suburb of South Lon- 
don, but now drawn into the 
vortex of town, is the scene of 
an interesting experiment. The 
neighbourhood, which bears the 
stamp of belonging to a period 


anterior to the invasion of 
trams, and unable to accom- 
modate itself to changed cir- 




















cumstances, may rejoice in the 
infusion of young and healthy 
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THE DINING ROOM AT INGRAM HOUSE. 
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The Fourth of a Series 


of Complete Stories by Ethel F. Heddle. 


AS THE STARS FOR EVER AND EVER. 


CHAPTER Il. 


DAMARIS. 


“(\RAZY, my dear; perfectly crazy! 
When Fanny read out your ad- 
dress, her sole comment was ‘ The 
girl must be mad!’ I really felt 

ashamed to tell Parker the name of the 

place. He remembers you quite well. ‘ Miss 


Bellairs is slumming for a little, Parker,’ I 
said. It was the best I could say. And 
Parker, of course, betrayed no surprise.”’ 

“It was very good of him, Aunt Clemen- 
tina,’”’ Damaris said, with her bubbling laugh. 
“T remember him. We used to call him 
‘The Very Reverend!’ But I am sure, 
now you up, and in the clouds, it isn’t 
sO very dreadful, is it ?”’ 

She waved her hand round the little flat, 
and Mrs. Duncombe-Dirleton, who was still 
panting after her ascent, looked round 
disapprovingly. 

What she saw was a little room, furnished 
with a few pathetic relics of fine old furni- 
ture—a Chippendale chair or two, a com- 
fortable lounge, covered with faded brocade 
of a dull red, a window draped with muslin, 
tied with yellow ribbon, a bookcase full of 
books, a small organ, on which was a posy 
of purple anemones, and a Japanese bowl. 
A gas fire blazed cheerily, and through the 
windew, far below, was the _ silver-gray 
sweep of the river. Immediately under 
was a cluster of roofs and chimneys, of 
which she was to hear more hereafter. She 


are 


brought back her gaze to the face of the 
girl opposite. Perhaps it was not as bad 
as she expected, but she was not going to 
relent. 

‘I believe these are artisans’ dwellings,” 
she remarked coolly. “‘ Pray do you eat 
ard sleep here also? I believe in artisan 
circles one room is considered sufficient for 
all purposes.” 

‘““T sleep there,’ and Damaris nodded to 
an inner room, “ and there is a tiny kitchen 
through that door. I assure you I have all 
the usual] accessories of life, including my 
big bath. There is even my organ, and the 
policeman’s wife below comes in every 
day——”" 

‘To provide you with seciety, Damaris ? 


Does the policeman’s wife supply that 
also ?”’ 
Damaris smiled again. She had seated 


herself on the small sofa, her slim hands 
clasped round her knees, her charming face, 
with its velvety brown eyes, turned upon 
the indignant visitor. She would not take 
offence. She knew Aunt Clementina. 
‘“She and I have great talks,” she said. 
‘And all the children in the flats are my 
friends. They come and pull my gown in 
the courtyard, and tell me father has been 
at home all day, and they had a chicken for 
dinner, and that Alfred wears trousers now, 
and braces. I teach them to dance and 
sing. On New Year’s Day we had a cantata. 
I wrote it, and it was called ‘ The Queen of 
the Flowers.’ All the fathers and mothers 
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came (they lent me one of the rooms in the 
Settlement), and they did enjoy it. But we 
have had measles lately, and I’ve lost my 
little friends for the present. You can’t 
think how friendly children are. If you 
ever find the way to a child’s sweet heart, 
if they once unbolt the dear little gates ag 

‘‘Damaris Bellairs!”’ her aunt cried, as 
if she could really stand no more. “ Pray, 
talk common sense, and tell me what you 
intend to do. What are you doing? I 
believe you told your Aunt Fanny that you 
had found work. What is it? Does it 
pay ?” 

“Yes, it pays very well,” Damaris said, 
and then she roused herself, and looked at 
the old lady serenely. “T’ll tell you 
all about it, Aunt Clementina,” she said. 
‘‘But please don’t begin by being scared. 
You know I have enough to live on, quietly, 
like this. I don’t need to make money. 
I did not want to swell the great army of 
girl workers in London—so I don’t take any 
payment. What I do, I do for love——” 

“You don’t need to work ? Do you mean 
to tell me that Colonel Beilairs left some- 
thing after all? I heard he had speculated 
with every penny!” 

“Uncle Geoffrey lost everything. The 
lawyers told me there was nothing gave 
some South African diamond mining shares, 
which were worth about sixpence each— 
they are in my bureau there—but I had 
my mother’s little money. It does very 
well.”’ 

“T remember. You used to call it your 
pocket money, and spend it on chiffons. 
Absurd! And the story was true I heard ? 
Lionel Fox-Bradwardine gave you up when 
the crash came ?” 

She spoke hastily, angrily. Damaris gave 
a little start, and walked away to the window, 
where she looked down at the chimneys 
below, and at the river beyond. She gave 
a little shiver. Her bright face shadowed, 
the eyes darkened. The water was silver, 
streaked with gold, to-day ; so often it was 
lead-coloured. In the fog she could not see 
it at all. 

‘““ We agreed to break off the engagement,” 
she said evenly. ‘‘ Do you see that place 
down there, Aunt Clementina ? It is called 
“The Lesser Hell.’ The people in it are 
very, very poor, but I am getting to know 
some of them. There is a man at the 
University Settlement over there, who told 
me about them. He gets at them. The 
boys and men come to his gymnasium; I 
am teaching the girls health exercises after 
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work hours. There are women there who 
sew shirts—if I were to tell you for what 
price, you would not believe me !—and they 
make paper bags. But Ronald Stuart and 
his friend, Stephen Hope, are doing a great 
deal for them. And sometimes I think he 
will succeed in getting the landlord 4 

“TI don’t want to hear about such horrible 
things, Damaris,’’ the lady interrupted, in 
rather an acrid voice. ‘‘ We hear enough of 
them in the Press. I often say England 
has gone mad. We are pauperising all the 
country. We are nothing but a_ vast 
philanthropic institution, and a refuge for 
alien ne’er-do-wells. I wish to talk about 
yourself. Will you come away from this 
dreadful place, and live with me as my 
companion, or will you not ?”’ 

“It is very good of you.” 

Damaris turned round from the river. 
She looked at the hot, petulant face with 
gentle eyes. 

“I know how kind you are. I would 
come if you needed me. Really. But you 
do not. What should I do in Grosvenor 
Square ?”’ 

“You could arrange the flowers, and 
write my Mudie’s list——” she hesitated. 
What else could she mention ? 

Damaris smiled. 

“Dear auntie, I know—you would try 
to make a little work for me. But I 
couldn’t live that life, now. I couldn't! 
You see, now, I really work / I found out 
that the Vicar was so overworked that he 
was on the point of breaking down, even 
with three curates, and his wife told me that 
if he could but afford a secretary, she thought 
it would save him hours of work and worry. 
I had my typewriter. I took it down, and 
asked him if I could help, I did not need 
money ” (her aunt groaned), “‘ and he was 
so kind, and said yes. That fills my fore- 





noon. And in the afternoon and evening 
there is the Settlement—oh! you cant 
think how interesting the work is! And in 


” 





the day come little taps at my door 

One came now. Mrs. Duncombe-Dirleton 
rose and fastened her sables. She felt 
that she had come to the end of her 
patience. 

“If you please, miss,” a child’s husky 
voice said. ‘‘ Mother said if you’d please 
tell her again the quantity of lime to put 
in the water for baby’s rickets? And if 
there was a grape left ? Sarah Anne, she 
said you promised e 

“T was just coming, Amelia,” 
said. “But there are the three 





Damaris 
grapes— 
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and tell your mother 


” 


they’re all I have left 
l’ll be down shortly 

“Pray, are you medical officer as well as 
everything else? Oh! if your uncle could 





see you! ”’ 

“He would know I was happy, if he did,” 
the girl said. ‘‘ I look up things in medical 
books for the people, and you know I trained 
for a year in the Children’s Hospital—the 
year uncle went to San Remo. And they 


are poor, and can’t always call in the doctor. 
I’d have given 


old 


Must you really go, dear ? 
you tea and crumpets. 
Bellairs china cup.” 
“Damaris!” her aunt cried. 
“JT can’t quarrel with you, child, 


And in an 


but I do think you are rather 
crazy! And _ headstrong, like all 
our family. You could’ marry 
well, child, yet. You have the 


Bellairs eyes, and figure. And you 
know I would take 
you out— _” 


“TI know you are 


all that is kind ’— 
Damaris’ eyes were 
wandering a little— 
“but I couldn’t 
come, Aunt Clemen- 
tina. Not unless 
there was really 
something I could 


do for you.” 


“Not being a 
deserving poor, you 
won't look at me,” 
her aunt said sar- 
castically. 

They went out 
of the flat then, 
and Damaris gave 
the good lady her 
arm down the cold 
stone steps. Mrs. 
Duncombe - Dirleton 
shivered when she 
heard voices, wail- 
ing children’s voices, 
rising from the 
little dark green 
doors ; she put her 


handkerchief to her face when the powerful 
aroma of fried bacon penetrated to her nos- 
trils. In the road outside, Parker sat by the 
chauffeur on the box of the luxurious electric 
brougham ; he jumped down at once, and 
opened the door. Damaris saw her aunt in, 
and put the sealskin rug over her knees, 
and she nodded to the man. The brougham 
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swung round, noiselessly, and with a hum 
like that of a big, fat bee, was soon speeding 
over the bridge. Damaris looked after it 
for a moment, and then ran in. 

“I believe Parker wanted to scold me 
also,” she thought. ‘‘ Or did he only think 
me crazy, too ?”’ 











“*Tf you please, miss,’ a child’s husky voice said.” 


CHAPTER Il. 
RONALD STUART. 


A HE river had not been always gold- 
flecked; and Damaris had _ not 
reached at once the calm_ spaces 


above the world’s fret and jangle, 


where are content and resignation. She 
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had climbed slowly—she climbed still, and 
the way was the Via Dolorosa at first. 
The money crash found her unappalled, it 
is true, for Damaris had always looked at 
life courageously, with eyes that were un- 
afraid, but it left her desolate for a little. 
She had never known anything but luxury 
and love. The luxury took to itself wings, 
the love flew cut at the window. Lionel 
Fox-Bradwardine found he could not afford 
to marry a penniless girl. For her sake, 
“ breaking his own heart,’”’ he told her so. 
The feet of her idol were made of very com- 
monplace clay. Nothing of it was gold at 
all. 

She took the telling so calmly that all, 
even the young man, were deceived. Damaris 
was always odd, her aunts said. She went 
away, and took up her own life. She re- 
fused, quite gratefully, to be companion to 
any of them. She said she wanted to be of 
some use in the world. And as she appealed 
for no pity, and expected none, they gradu- 
ally let her go. 

‘“T began by dissecting my feelings, and 
reading Swinburne,’’ Damaris wrote to her 
one intimate friend, ‘‘ And then one day 
I met a man who told me of the people in 
‘The Lesser Hell.’ I took a flat in artisans’ 
dwellings. It is just below my windows. 
He is an artist, and he is going to be some- 
thing big, but he spends half his time in the 
Settlement, which is under the management 
of an old college chum. He has a small 
income, which he gives away entirely. And 
he is so busy there that often he forgets his 
pictures for days. I never understood what 
the meaning of that famous phrase ‘ the 
enthusiasm of humanity’ meant, till I met 
him. He is more enthusiastic over humanity 
than over art. He is a big man with dreamy 
eyes, but he sweeps you away with him when 
he talks. I saw him first, going to part two 
men who were fighting below my window. 
He threw the knife one had into the river. 
Then he told them to have it out in a back 
street, with their fists, and then shake hands. 
He said we should face things always, even 
our anger, and then kill it. We should not 
smother up or shirk things. ‘ Face the 
spectres of our mind’ and kill them. But 
never skulk and shirk them. If we do, 
they will leap out at us again. So I faced 
my —spectres. And killed them. The 
spectre of my disbelief in all good, for 


one. And now I’m working hard, and 
I think—I almost think—I’ve for- 
gotten, now, to suffer. Dear Jean, I 
fancy I was only in love with love. Do 
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you remember 
lines : 


my quoting Swinburne’s 


“ «T shall never again be friends with roses; 
I shall hate sweet music my whole life long.’ 


That isn’t Christian poetry. I’m friends 
again with roses and music; please God, | 
always shall be !”’ 

When Damaris had visited her little 
patient, after her aunt’s departure, and 
talked cheerfully to the mother, she took 
her hat, and went out. She walked to 
Charing Cross, and there crossed the railway 
bridge by the footpath. She never tired of 
the great highway of the river, and she had 
a message to leave near Waterloo. To-night 
the lights sparkled jewel-like all round the 
magnificent bend of the Embankment ; she 
could see the twinkling lights of the traffic 
on Waterloo Bridge, the flashing and dis. 
appearing of the advertisements, the little 
trembling pillars of yellow, reflected on the 
river by the gas-lights on the bridge, the 
black, noiseless sweep of the water, the inky 
patches, which meant barges, moored for 
the night, the line of blacker mud, near the 


edge. She leant over the railing and looked 
at it all. At London—London, which seems 


to rouse itself, to laugh, and make merry, 
with the coming of night. Ceaseless foot- 
steps passed and re-passed on the bridge. 
A few glanced half scornfully at the girlish 
figure with the absorbed face. London is 
rarely interesting to the true Londoner. He 
has no eye for its perspective. He is accus- 
tomed to its giant immensity. He takes it 
all for granted, its poor and its rich, its great 
and its little, the seamy side, and the side 
of purple and gold. 

“T did not know you knew this place. 
It is one of my favourite haunts. If I could 
paint the river—so.” 

A voice spoke, very quietly. She looked 
up, and saw a tall figure by her side, and 
smiled. 

“IT did not hear or see you. 
odd to meet people in London.” 

“* Who ‘ hail each other in passing.” What 
have you been about all day ? Had youa 
quiet night ? That man Robins is_ back. 
Out of prison. I met him to-day, at the 
prison gate. But I think his little devils 
are chained.” 

Damaris glanced up into the grave face. 
The artist was looking at her with keen, 
eager eyes. They devoured the sweet face. 

“T thought you might be ill. I was in 
your church on Sunday, and you were not 
there. I was not edified. The preacher 


It seems so 
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As THE STARS FOR Ever AND EVER. 


was a stranger, who was scolding the con- 
gregation. I don’t like a preacher who 
scolds. He seemed to think we were all 
given to thieving in shops. I suppose it 
was the locality. But locality shouldn't 
tinge the sermon. And thieving not being 
the particular form my individual tempta- 
tion takes——”’ 

“Mr. Stuart,” Damaris said dreamily, 
“T wonder what form it does take ?”’ She 
broke off and laughed a little. ‘‘ Mr. Vane 
told me a stranger was to be there, but I 
was sitting with Molly. She is_ better. 
And my milkman was married yesterday. 
You know my nice Jim Ridgeway ? And 
to the right girl. The other jilted him— 
do you remember ?—last year. He told 
me they did it ‘in style,’ a four-wheeler, 
and her aunt in a new bonnet. So I think 
he has ‘ mended his heart handsomely,’ as 
dear Sir Walter Scott said. He told me all 
about it when he brought my milk. With 
such a happy face.” 

Stuart’s eyes were fixed on the girlish 
profile, then he looked away suddenly. 

“Sensible man. Do you _ believe 
handsome mendings ?’ 

The girl paled a little. They were great 
friends, but it was the one personal thing 


in— 


he had ever asked her. Did he know? 
The old pain stung her for just a 


Under its pang she spoke. A 
almost a chill, was in her 


moment. 
certain reserve, 
voice. 
‘Poets differ about that, don’t they ? 
George MacDonald says :— 
“*There follows a mist and weeping rain, and 
life is never the same again!’ 


Perhaps it is not—quite.” 

She might have heard a long breath, but 
she was back in her own past. “In love 
with love!’ Yes, but 7s life ever the same 
again ? 

“T mustn’t stay here,” she said, rousing 
suddenly. ‘‘ I must get back. I had a visit 
from an aunt to-day, and an invitation to 
20 back to the West End, to Grosvenor 
Square. I think I frightened her by pointing 
out the ‘Lesser Hell.’ Though I didn’t men- 
tion all the sights and sounds—she would 
have taken me off by force. Sometimes I 
look up at the stars and puzzle about it all. 
The stars that look down on London. And 
places—other places like that under my 
window. The one God they worship—well, 
if you could see the chimneys smoking on 
Sundays, after the midnight Saturday 
matketing, you would know what that God 
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is—after drink. Churches empty, or half 
empty yi 

““ People don’t go to church to be scolded,” 
he said with a little twinkle of his grey eyes. 
“ The clergy must get back to the old simple 
style. After all, Christ’s sermons usually 
began with a story. And He never scolded. 
People like that don’t want oratory, either, 
or theology. I think my friend Hope gets 
near them at nights. ‘ You’d never think 
’e was an Oxford gent,’ a man said to me one 
night, ‘’e’s so plain. ’E talks to a fellow 
sime as ’e was achum.’ Hope was delighted 
at that. But—I wish I could buy out the 
landlord of the ‘ Lesser Hell.’ ”’ 

“What would you do ?”’ she asked. 

“I'd build model dwellings. I’d forbid 
more than the proper number in one room, 
I’d lower the rents, I’'d—oh! it doesn’t 
matter. I can’t do it.” 

“Perhaps when you paint your magnum 
opus,” the girl said. 

He smiled rather hopelessly. ‘‘ My work 
gets a bit neglected, and I’m not a Watts. 
Never mind, one can only grub and work 
away in one’s little corner. Why are you 
smiling ?”’ 

“At the unpoetic simile,” she said. “TI 
was thinking—’’ she stopped and looked up 
at the stars for a moment. They shone 
down upon her from the vast immunity of 
the heavens, jewel-like. 

“What ?”’ Stuart asked. The grey-blue 
eyes on her face were very tender, but she 
was unconscious of them. She was following 
out her own reveries. 

“Only of that line, about those ‘ who lead 
many unto righteousness, shining as the 
stars, for ever and ever!’ Isn’t that better 
than ‘ grubbing in a corner ?’ As the stars 
—for ever and ever!” 

He said nothing, but his pale face bright- 
ened. He lifted his hat when she had 
said good-bye, and Damaris went on_ her 
way. The artist looked after her rather 
sadly. 

“They'll take her back some day,” he 
said to himself. ‘‘My white star on the 
dust - heap. I can’t grudge her to 
them. Is it a life for her? A girl isn’t a 
man, and I fear she stints herself for these 
people. I would never have her know 
sorrow or care, and she has known both. 
That man! Does she believe in mended 
hearts ? Does she ? I think not.” 

And then he, too, descended the bridge 
steps, and was soon lost in the stream of 
people going up the sharp incline into the 
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CHAPTER III. 
*“ HAPPY, ANYWHERE ! 


” 


Gg\AMARIS stood at her window this 
bright moonlight night, looking 


down rather wistfully on the dirty 
yellow bricks of the houses below, 
with their sooty and begrimed  chim- 
neys, and the courtyard just under her 
window, from which so many times she had 
been wakened from sleep by loud and violent 
outcry. Of late the quarrels had neither 
been so violent nor so prolonged. There 
had been a lecture in the Settlement one 
night, entitled “‘On Quarrelling,” given by 
the artist. Mr. Hope had contrived that a 
number of the dwellers should attend it, 
and after that Damaris found the quarrels 
had sensibly decreased. Mr. Ronald Stuart 
had a wonderful way with him. He made 
the men laugh, first, the serious part of the 
lecture came before they knew, and people 
are always grateful for hearty, innocent 
laughter. Still, it was ‘‘ Lesser Hell,” and 
rows still broke out. To-night they had 
been singing late: “ Bill Bailey,” and one 
with a pathetic refrain, something about 
“Father coming home, and the cradle at 
the fire.” They were rather fond of singing 
when a row was not going on, and in spite 
of the fact that the voices were a trifle 
harsh and strident, Damaris knew which 
she preferred to be wakened by. Music had 
power, she believed, with Shakespeare, 
“to soothe the savage breast.” But she 
was not thinking of that, now. 
“And to think that after to-night some- 
one else will sleep here, and look out at the 


river! I feel as if I were being torn up by 
the roots. Of course, with this money, I 
can help, and Aunt Clementina says I 


promised to come if she was a ‘ deserving 
poor,’ so I can’t refuse. She seems really 
il. Still——’” 

Damaris did not quite give words to her 
next thoughts. Strange things had happened 
of late. Life had gone on as usual for two 
years in the flat, and then one day had come 
a letter, a strange turn of the fortune wheel. 
The shares in the diamond fields, which 
were worth sixpence at one time, had suddenly 
gone up by leaps and bounds to a stupendous 
figure. The discovery of an enormous 
diamond had convulsed all Johannesburg, 
and Damaris’s lawyer wrote that he must 
congratulate her. Even if she sold the 


shares now, she was sure of a very com- 
fortable competence, and they would probably 
In the end she might be almost a rich 


rise. 
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And then Aunt Clementina had 


woman. 
written pleadingly. She was ill, her daughter 
had to go abroad with her husband—would 
Damaris come ? The little flat had to be 
given up. The Vicar was abroad for his 
health; Damaris was to migrate to the 
West. 

They were all very kind; the people in 
the house crowded into the flat to tell her 
how glad they were to hear of her “ luck,” 


only she must never forget them. Only 
one person had been strange! For while 


Mr. Hope at the Settlement had avowed to 
her that in spite of her good fortune he 
could not rejoice, Ronald Stuart had come 
up with flushed cheeks and shining eyes. 
“It is time, high time,” he said, speaking 
rapidly. ‘ You were growing thin and pale. 
You needed to be looked after. You had 
spent yourself entirely. And now you must 
go away, and forget all about us.” 
Damaris had looked at him with a curious 
pang. He seemed to rejoice that she went, 
to have no ulterior pang. And then Mr. 
Hope’s wife gave her the key to the riddle. 
“Ronald thinks you and your old lover 


will come together again,” she said. “ As 
if that would make you happy! How 


blind men are. Poor fellow! You should 
have seen his face when he heard. Just 
when his picture had been accepted by the 
Salon, too— The River of Life,” you know; 
and I almost think he had begun to hope——” 

She broke off then, and said no more. 
And Damaris, with a deep blush had walked 
away. 

Ronald Stuart 
now ! 

She fell asleep presently, and had faded 
down into deep abysses of sweet unconscious- 
ness, in which she dreamed that he and she 
were stauding by the river, hand in hand, 
and he was telling her all in his heart. 
There was no misunderstanding between 
them, all was light and clear and sunny, 
and the warm tender clasp of his strong 
hand thrilled her through and through. 

‘For ever, because here, here, because 
for ever,” he whispered. “ Tell me again, 
Damaris, that you were only ‘ in love with 
love !’—that the memory of that other 
man can never darken your life ?’ 

What was she about to say? And then 
she woke with a terrified start, with the 
sounds of awful shouts and curses below. 
It had not happened of late, and she leaped 
to her feet and hurried on her warm skit 
and cloak. She would go down to the 
policeman, her friend Stephen Grey, and 


would never tell her, 
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get him to go out! Who was it? Sam 
and Bill again ? 

She stood at the window for a moment 
and looked down. It was quite possible 
that they might stop, almost as quickly as 
they began. She could see them then, two 
tall men in rough working clothes, swaying 
to and fro, breathing out fire and slaughter. 
She saw the gleam of a knife, and her heart 
stood still, and then suddenly the gate was 
pushed open and a tall man, his light over- 
coat thrown back, showing a white shirt- 
front and evening dress, came in rapidly. 
Damaris knew him! It was Ronald Stuart! 
He had dined that night with some Acade- 
micians—Ethel Hope had told her he was 
going to South Kensington; he had come in 
here on his way to 
his rooms, hearing 
the outcry. He 
would interfere, per- 
haps be hurt !— 
stabbed! She for- 
got everything then 
except her terror and 
anguish ; but she was 
rooted to the ground, 
and could hear him 
call out sharply and 
peremptorily, and 
then he separated 
them, and flung one 
man against the wall. 
The other was drunk, 
and stood glaring for 


a moment, then 
sprang upon him, 
with the cry of a 
wild beast. The 
knife littered in 
the moonlight, and 
descended — he was 


down on the 
pavement, s« 


muddy 
mething 
red oozing over the 


white shirt. 
Damaris did not 


know how she got 
out and fled down 
the cold stone steps, 
she did not remem- 
ber how she _ beat 
wildly at  Grey’s 
door, and called to 
him to come into 
the courtyard in 
“The Lesser Hell.” 
A man there had 


Stabbed Mr. Stuart! 
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He answered her, and then she sped on, and 
was out of the big front doorway, and their 
own paved court, and then through the gate- 
way of the other. Now she could seesome- 
one bending over Stuart. She was in “‘ The 
Lesser Hell.”” The other man had fled; 
the knife lay on the muddy ground, the 
moonlight flooded the scene. She was by 
Stuart’s side, and was bending over him. 
She looked up at the only combatant left. 

“Is he—dead ? ” : 

Stuart raised his eyelids then, and seemed 
to come back to life and consciousness ; the 
dark waters parted, and he could see her 





face. He could read it. 
‘““Damaris,” he said softly, and with a 
great and welcoming joy. “‘ Damaris! My 
little star in the 


dust-heap !” 
“ Are you—hurt ? 
Oh, Ronald, Ronald! 


Don’t die! Don’t 
\ die !”’ 
She knelt down 


on the ground and 
took his cold hand. 
He looked up at her 
faintly. 

“You care like 
that?” he  whis- 
pered consciously 
and happily. ‘“‘ And 
I thought—I thought 
—it’s not so very 
bad, Damaris. Sam 


“She looked up at the only combatant left.” 
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has staunched it 
sure I'll live, now! 

And then his head fell back. Damaris 
only wrung her hands. But Stephen ap- 
peared, putting on his coat, and in a moment 
he had blown his whistle, and they carried 
Ronald to his rooms, and sent for the doctor. 
When the policeman returned he had good 
news for Damaris, which he brought to her 
room door respectfully, and called through 
the keyhole. The doctor said it was a very 
nasty stab, and would lay the gentleman up 
for a good time, but nothing dangerous, 
nothing to be scared abcut. Only a hair 
the other way, and it would have meant 
—Stephen said no more. 

Damaris was kneeling by her bedside, her 
face in her hands. Ah! God had been good. 
The knife had stopped, just there, and left 
her—the man she loved ! 


a bit. I'll live—oh, be 


” 


x * * * * * 


“Of course it is not so bad as it might 
have been, for the man is a gentleman, and 


comes of a good Scottish family,” Aunt 
Clementina said some months later. “* And 
they say his picture is a work of 
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genius, and may be bought by the Luxem. 
bourg! He promises me, too, he won't 
take a house 7m the locality in which the 
accident occurred. I thought he and Damaris 
were quite capable of it. Indeed, [| 
insisted on Chelsea, and a _ comfortable 
house, but of course they’ll spend all their 
spare time at the Settlement. You see, thev 
are both so very eccentric! Damaris will 
probably give away the half of her income, 
always.” 


“She looks delightfully happy!” the 
friend said. ‘‘ There they are, alighting 
from the hansom. He is carrying her 
sweet-peas for her. Eccentricity is very 
becoming, Mrs. Dirleton. He seems to 
think so. Ah!” she sighed a little, ‘‘ the 


lock in that man’s face tells a good deal. 
One can see she will not have the winds of 
heaven visit her face too roughly—any- 
where—even in the slums.” 

“I wish it was in the West End,” Aunt 
Clementina said. ‘But I suppose it 1s 
possible to be happy—anywhere.” 

““ Damaris says it is!” 

And then the door opened, and they could 
hear the girl’s happy voice on the stairs. 








The next story in this series will be ‘ Challoner’s ‘Little Pal.’” 
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In the Church Army. By the Rev. W. Carlile, 
Founder and Honorary Chief Secretary of 
the Church Army. 

rT] HE Church Army is always stepping 

| forward. That is what it is for. 
On our evangelistic side, our steps 
forward are along our accustomed paths 
of endeavouring by every means to reach 
and rouse apathetic and careless people 
generally. To this end are directed our 


van missions, Our missions in slums, 
our missions in prisons, workhouses, 
and casual wards, to say nothing of 
the Church Army Gazette (4d. weekly; 


circulation 80,000. Ask for it at your 
newsagent’s, and see that you get it). 
If we had twice the number of workers 


we could still find plenty of scope for 
They are very energetic 


their energies. 





THE NEXT STEP FORWARD. 


By the Rev. Wilson Carlile, The Hon. Emily Kinnaird, 
and Mr. Charles Wakely 





discouragements with cheery optimism. 
This is as it should be, for there is no 
nobler service in the world than that 
which we are able to offer to young 
men and women; a life of voluntary 
poverty given to the service of God 
and His poor and outcast children. We 


have recently revised and improved 
the course of training. If exuberant 
zeal were all, no training would be 
needed; but wisdom and knowledge 


must be added to zeal, and these our 
training goes a long way to supply. 
On our social side, the energy of 
my colleague, Mr. Colin F. Campbell, 
is such that our steps forward are 
only limited by sordid considerations 
of money. The gift of an estate of 
740 acres has provided us with ad- 


persons. They meet difficulties and ditional means of testing men for 
(Photo: Church Army.) 
FEEDING MEN AT A CHURCH ARMY DEPOT. 
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emigration, and we have thus been enabled 
to make a practical offer to the Government, 
as a help towards removing the evils due 
to “unemployment,” to send 3,000 mar- 
ried men and 2,000 single men, all care- 
fully selected and tested, to Canada next 
spring, the Church Army to bear all the 
responsibility and part of the cost, if the 
Government can meet us in the matter 
of fares. We hear that the authorities are 
favourably inclined towards the proposal, 
but one has to reckon with a somewhat 
formidable dragon in the path in the person 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
vigilant guardian of the nation’s ready 
money, whose view of the matter may not 
be ours. If we fail to move him, we shall 
continue to send men and youths to Canada 
as hitherto on a more modest scale, out 
of our own resources. It is always these 
“resources” that hinder us. We hope to 
make a beginning at placing families on 
small holdings of their own in this country, 
first testing them as for emigration. It is 
useless to put’a family on the land and 
tell them to grub a living out of it when 
they are unsuitable, and pine all the time 
for the gas lamps and pavements. 

I must beg space to mention our special 
winter relief plans. In these we have 
been greatly cheered by a timely gift from 
her Majesty the Queen, which has enabled 
us to open a labour relief depét in Canning 
Town, called, after her, the Queen’s Labour 
Depot. Here a number of respectable un- 
employed married men have an opportunity 
of earning a living for their families until 
times mend. Other similar depots are in 
operation in other parts of London and the 
provinces, and others will be opened as oc- 
casion may require and funds allow. Later 
on we may perhaps find it needful to open 
some such places as the “ King’s Labour 
Tents”’ of last winter, where homeless, 
starving wanderers could obtain work at 
all hours of the day and night to enable 
them to earn food and lodging. 

I could say much more—in fact, I could 
fill a whole number of THE QvuIveR if I 
were allowed to do so, but I will add only 
one word personal to myself. I have been 
told that I am the most accomplished beggar 
in England. I am not going to display my 
attainments in this direction; but I may 
mention that we have nearly everything we 
want to carry on our work except money,and 
that we have a man at 55, Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, W., who is a first-rate hand at 
making out receipts. WILSON CARLILE. 
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The Young Women’s Christian Association. 
Hon. Emily Kinnaird. 
THE next forward movement of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association will be made 
in faith and prayer, in line with the memories 
of the past. The path on which our feet 
were set fifty years ago has led us forward 
ever since, and, having passed our jubilee 
year, we stand on the verge of new develop- 
ments. In each of the offices at the head- 
quarters, 26, George Street, Hanover Square, 
W., extension movements are in progress, 

The World’s Association is working for 
the growth and strengthening of its spiritual, 
social, and protective work in the seaport 
towns and large communities of our colonies 
and dependencies. The home at Calcutta 
will, during the coming year, enter on 
premises which in size and commodiousness 
will be on a level with the Association build- 
ings in Bombay, Rangoon, and Cape Town. 
Workers are starting for Buenos Ayres, a 
town of a million inhabitants, rife with 
temptation, where girl-life needs all the suc- 
cour which Christian womanhood can give. 

Over the Continent of Europe we are 
spreading our network of “ organised friend- 
ship.” Co-operation with other societies with 
similar aims we specially desire. Our aim 
is that no girl in dangerous or lonely cir- 
cumstances need be at a loss where to turn. 

The National Association of Great Britain 
steps forward to its fourfold goal—the 
spiritual, intellectual, social, and physical 
welfare of all young women. 

The training of our secretaries and work- 
ers is the special object of attention at 
our Settlement Hostel at Bedford Place, 
Bloomsbury. Bible study is the bed rock 
of the Association. By courses of study on 
“ Present-day Difficulties,” Bible-teaching, 
and kindred subjects, we seek to set forth 
the old truths that we may solve the prob- 
lems of modern evangelism. 

Each year sees some progress made towards 
the realisation of our ideal—that in every 
large town of the United Kingdom there 
shall be a fully equipped branch of the 
Y.W.C.A.—standing for the Gospel of Christ 
in its fulness—and for social welfare, in- 
tellectual and physical culture; having, 
therefore, a hall, club-rooms, library, etc., 
and, where necessary, a _boarding-home 
restaurant. 

In London we are working towards the 
establishment of such centres in every 
borough. We believe that their effect on 
the girl-life of the neighbourhood will evoke 
jocal support, given ungrudgingly. 


By the 
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NeExT STEP FORWARD. 








The Association has the 
prospect of being more and 
more recognised as the hand- 
maid of the Churches, and the 
coming year will see, we hope, 
in town, village, and country- 
side, the linking on of more 
parochial and congregational 
branches to foster and widen 
the spiritual and social rela- 
tionship of Church members. 


Finally, the next step for- 
ward will be in the line of 
the 

“O ping motions infinite 

Makin r one sure goal ”— 


that goal to which our Master 
pointed when He prayed “‘ that 
they all may be one ’’—one 























with all saved and serving 
souls in the great Redemption 
plan, one in the now invisible, 
but ever indivisible, Christian Association— 
the Church of which He is the Head. 
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The United Kingdom Band of Hope Union. 
Charles Wakely, its Secretary. 


i 


e 


By 


Ait friends of temperance must rejoice at 
the remarkable and rapid growth of the 
Band of Hope movement, which now repre- 
sents, according to the best estimates, 
3,480,000 of the juvenile population. The 
movement has always been progressive, and 
the committee of the United Kingdom Band 
of Hope Union in the fiftieth year of its 
existence are anxious not only to continue 
the methods of work which have been so 
efiective during the last half century, but 
to extend their operations in every available 
lirection until the whole of the juvenile 
population of the country has been reached. 
The main objects of the Union will be, 
as heretofore, to form new and strengthen 
weak societies, convene conferences of 
workers, and mass meetings of members ; 


to 


to arrange for public meetings, sermons, 
letes, festivals, and competitive examin- 
ations ; and to supply speakers for ordinary 


and special meetings throughout London 
and the provinces, thus fulfilling their aim 
ol instructing young people as to the evils 
ol strong drink and the advantages of total 
abstinence. Special efforts, too, will be 
made to combine such Bands of Hope as 
are isolated into Unions, so that their 
scattered strength may be concentrated, and 
uniiormity in their operations promoted. 


INTERVIEWING APPLICANTS AT THE Y.W.C.A. 


In London, where there are fourteen 
Band of Hope Unions with some 1,397 
societies, the parent Union is proposing to 
arrange for about 2,000 meetings during 
the year, to be addressed by their metro- 
politan staff of twenty lecturers, whose 
addresses will be illustrated, as a rule, by 
diagrams, pictures, chemical experiments, 
dissolving views, panoramas, and other 
appliances. 

So far as the provinces are concerned, a 
number of speakers of first-class rank will 
be available for addressing large public 
meetings, and in connection with the “ village 
campaign” an experienced missioner, who 
last year visited 127 villages, has been set 
apart for this special and most important 
phase of effort. 

Considerable extensions will be made in 
regard to literature during the year, one 
of the most important being the issue of a 
greatly improved hymn and song book. 

In addition to the direct work in Bands 
of Hope, it has been determined to devote 
during the year at least {2,000 to work in 
day schools, thus reaching a vast number 
of young people who do not belong to 
juvenile temperance societies, or who do 
not come under their direct influence. The 
committee are retaining for this purpose 
the services of fourteen specially qualified 
lecturers for the delivery of object-lessons 
in schools as to the nature and effects of 
alcohol on the human body. They hope 
by this means during the year to reach the 
children in at least 4,000 day schools. The 
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lecturers will be supplied with excellent 
appliances, such as charts, food specimens, 
chemical apparatus, etc., for instructive and 
interesting teaching as to the nature of 
alcoholic beverages. The Society will also 


offer its services for temperance instruction 
in orphan homes, industrial schools, district 
schools, parochial schools, and similar in- 
stitutions. 

The Union is proposing to largely extend 
competitive examinations throughout the 
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country, and for this purpose is jssy. 
ing a series of cheap. text-books op 
the biblical, physiological, hygienic, and 
economic aspects of the question, and 
also arranging for collective gatherings of 
pupil teachers and students in training 
colleges. 

By the various means thus briefly indicated 
the Union will be safeguarding the interests 
of the rising race, and helping to secure a 
sober nation in days to come. 
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MR. EDWARDS LECTURING ON CHEMISTRY AT CASSLAND ROAD BAND OF HOPE, HACKNEY. 
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SYNOPSIS OF BEGINNING OF STORY, WHICH COM- 
MENCED IN THE DECEMBER “QUIVER.” 


Walter Raymond, a young solicitor, has married against his 
rich father’s advice, and has been estranged from him for nine- 
teen years. Seeing by accident an advertisement of a Catholic 
school at Bruges, he is attracted by its cheap terms, and decides 
to send his eldest daughter Joyce there. A Roman Catholic 
priest, Father Brandon, makes a favourable impression on Mr. 
and Mrs. Raymond, and ultimately persuades Mrs. Raymond to 
be received into the Roman Catholic Church, with her husband's 
consent. Father Brandon next sets to work to trace the family 
history of the Raymonds with the aid of another priest named 
Kelly, directing special attention to the marriage of the Ray- 
monds, which had taken place at a Congregational chapel. 
Meanwhile, + Raymond has gone to the school of St. Mary- 
the-Martyr at Bruges. Father Brandon urges Mrs. Raymond to 
persuade her husband to be re-married, and her children to be 
re-baptised, under Catholic conditions. Mrs. Raymond, how- 
ever, fails to gain her husband's consent to either of these 
proceedings. Mr. Raymond reviews the whole situation brought 
about by his wife’s change of faith, and discusses it with his 
friend Rievinaten. The latter has paid a visit to Raymond’s 
father, and has found that the old man retains a deep interest in 
his son's career. Father Brandon decides to apply to Anthony 
Ritzoom, the famous Jesuit, for guidance as to his next steps. 
Joyce goes to spend the Christmas holidays with a family, her 
father being assured the family is Protestant. Father Ritzoom 
discusses the case with Brandon and visits, incognito, Mr. Ray- 
mond in his office, but meets with a cool reception. Mrs. 
Raymond begs her husband to be re-married under Catholic 
rites, but he refuses. On Mrs. Raymond hiding a letter from him 
a painful scene ensues, in which he elicits the fact that it is from 
Father Brandon. Mr. Raymond tells his friend Harrington of 
the state of affairs, and states his determination that Joyce shall 
come home at Easter. 


CHAPTER X. 


WEEK before Joyce was expected 
home, Walter Raymond again sat in 

A his friend’s room. 
“I’m as excited as a boy,” he said. ‘ You 
do not know, you cannot tell how I feel, Ned. 
I have not seen her fora year. Just think of it 
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—a whole year! We were always such chums, 
too, Joyce and I. Do you know, I am going 
to be downright lazy this Easter! At last 
I can afford it. We have won our case, and, 
although matters are not all squared yet as far 
as I am concerned, I am actually comfortably 
off where money is concerned.” 

“Serve you right,” said Harrington. “I 
know you’ve waited long enough and worked 
hard enough.” 

“Yes, Ihave. Of course, I am not in clover 
yet ; but the way is plainer. I’ve been able to 
send Joyce enough money to make her believe 
in a fairy godmother. I should have liked to 
have seen her face when she read my letter. I 
told her to go to the best costumier in Bruges 
and get a real lot of finery. Bless her heart! 
The thought of her coming has made me feel 
twenty years. younger. People will think us a 
pair of lovers when they see us walking out 
together.” 

“‘ Have you asked her whether she has changed 
her religious views ?”’ asked Harrington. 

“No,” replied Raymond. ‘ My Joyce would 
have told me if she had.” 

“‘T say, Raymond, did you ever instruct your 
children in such matters ? Did you ever explain 
why England became a Protestant nation, and 
tell them of those things for which our fore- 
fathers suffered and died ?”’ 

“No,” said Raymond, “it has always been 
my belief that children are like plants. Place 
them in the sunshine and amidst pure sur- 
roundings, and they’ll grow all right.” 

“Yes, but even plants need to be given the 
right direction in life. Do you think either 
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your wife or children would have been led 
as they have been if you had done your 
duty ?” 

Raymond was silent, but a frown settled upon 
his brow. 

“You never told me what you said to Bran- 
don after you learnt that your children had been 
vaptised into the Roman Communion.” 

“No,” said Raymond quietly. “ Besides, 
there’s not much to tell you. When I left you 
that night I considered all sorts of ways by 
which I could kick up a row ; but, as you know, 
tT am one of those fellows who sleep on things. 
Still, I did go to him.” 

“Ah!” said Harrington eagerly. 

** Yes, I called at his house the next night. 
I followed him home from his church, so that I 
might be sure of finding him in.” 

Raymond was quiet a minute. He seemed 
to be trying to repress feelings of anger that 
were arising in his heart. 

“It was no use,” he said presently. 

“Why ? Do you mean to say he got the 
better of you.” 

“We had no common ground,” said Ray- 
mond. ‘I spoke asa man, an Englishman. I 
spoke from the standpoint of honour and fair- 
play. He spoke as an ecclesiastic, a Jesuit. I 
was cold and sarcastic, but I could not pierce 
his hide. I asked him whether it was a part of 
his code of honour to creep into a man’s house 
and seek to poison the mind of his family. He 
replied by saying that he was a priest who 
worked for eternity. That by-and-by I should 
thank him for leading my family into the light, 
but that meanwhile he was willing to bear per- 
secution for the sake of one whom he called his 
Master. Oh, he was urbane, suave, and smiling 
all the time.” 

“ And you kept your temper ?” 

“ Oh, yes, I managed todo that ; but I found 
it very difficult. You see, the fellow’s hide was 
as tough as that of a crocodile. He adopted 
an air of superior pity: I was in darkness, and 
that sort of thing. He said that, like his Master, 
he was come to set husband against wife and 
child against parent, and that he did it for their 
eternal salvation. Embittered lives and deso- 
lated homes seemed nothing to him if thereby 
he could extend his creed. In fact, he almost 
made me an atheist as I listened.” 

“And yet people will send their children to 
Catholic schools—for cheapness.” 

“Yes, I was wrong, I know. But I did not 
know, I did not care. One religion was as good 
as another to me, if men were kind and true 
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and loving. But nowI see my mistake. 
mind, Joyce will be home soon.” 

“‘T hope she’ll not disappoint you.” 

“Why so, Ned ?” 

‘‘T can’t forget that this is one of the Roman. 
ists’ most popular methods of winning converts, 
They are establishing schools everywhere, and 
advertising the fact that they will give a liberal 
education for the most absurd prices. Their 
teachers are nuns who work for nothing, and 
so they can afford to do what honest, healthy 
schools cannot afford. Thus the poor and the 
unwary are trapped. We English give a home 
to all the outcasts of Europe, and in one way I 
am proud of our position ; nevertheless, we ought 
to be careful. Monasteries and nunneries are 
being shut up in Catholic countries because 
their governors will not abide by the law; so 
they come to Protestant England. Here they 
can do what they like. These institutions are 
dumped down in our midst, and they are not 
subject to the same conditions which obtain 
in other similar places. We have no right to 
inspect or make inquiries. Children can be 
born and people can die in these places, and the 
outside world be no wiser. And we purblind 
English people make but very little stir.” 

“Oh, you bigoted Protestant !” 

“T don’t think so. I have simply read the 
history of my own and other countries, and I 
know that wherever the priest gains power, ruin 
and desolation follow.” 

“My Joyce shall leave this place, at all 
events,” said Walter. 

“Don’t be too sure,” said Harrington. 

“Why, man, do you mean to say that——” 

“T say nothing, Walter. All I know is that 
when an impressionable, imaginative girl, with 
no very strong religious convictions, is placed 
for a year in a convent school, where all the 
influences are in favour of Roman Catholicism, 
you can be sure of only one result.” 

“ And that ?” 

“Think for yourself,” said Harrington. 

A few days later Walter Raymond went to 
Dover. He had arranged for Joyce to come by 
the boat which arrived from Ostend in the 
middle of the afternoon, and he determined to 
be there to meet her. He said nothing to any- 
one of his determination, for he was beginning 
to realise a vague fear which he could not under- 
stand. He felt that somehow underground 
influences were at work, and that it behoved 
him to be watchful. It might be that events 
had simply poisoned his mind ; all the same, 4 
vague umeasiness possessed him. His home 
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was no longer the same. His wife maintained 
her cold distant behaviour, his children seemed 
to regard him with distrust and fear, and all this 
was owing to the influence of the priest in his 
home. This made him fear for Joyce, and he 
wanted to have a talk with her before she met 
her mother. He had gone to Dover from Hol- 
born Viaduct, and arrived there an hour before 
the boat was due. He therefore walked 
towards Dover Castle, and then, when he saw 
what he believed to be the boat from Ostend 
appear, he hurried back to the landing- 
place. 

He was passing the Lord Warden Hotel when 
he stopped suddenly. Standing in the vestibule 
of the hotel, he saw two men in clerical attire. 
One was Father Brandon; the other, although 
his appearance seemed strange, reminded him 
of something. Scarcely knowing what he was 
doing he stood and looked at them, and 
presently their eyes met. Father Brandon 
gave him a bland smile, but the other turned 
away his head. 

Anncyed as Walter Raymond was to see 
Brandon, his thoughts turned to the stranger 
rather than tohim. Where had he seen the man 
before ? He could think of no cleric like this 
man, and yet he felt sure he had seen him before. 
The large and somewhat fleshy face, the square, 
strong features, the deep, unfathomable eyes, 
where had he seen them before ? 

The stranger’s presence made him feel un- 
comfortable, too. Somehow the thought of 
meeting Joyce did not give him so much pleasure 
as before. What was Father Brandon doing at 
Dover? And who was the dark, strong, mys- 
terious-looking man who spoke with him ? 

The sound of the boat’s whistle, however, 
caused him to hurry towards the pier, and a few 
seconds later he forgot the priests in his en- 
deavour to pick out Joyce among the passengers 
who stood on the deck of the vessel. 

Nearer and nearer she swept to land, while 
Walter Raymond’s heart beat loud with expec- 
tation and joy. To meet his eldest daughter 
after a year’s absence may seem a little thing to 
many people ; but to the fond father it was an 
event of no small importance. His eye passed 
swiftly from one to another, but he saw no one 
like Joyce. Could it be that something had 
kept her away ? 

“Ts this the boat from Ostend ?” he asked 
of a sailor. 

“Yes, sir. She’s pretty crowded, ain’t she, 
sir? You see, lots of people are coming over for 


Easter.” 


“Have they had a good passage, do you 
think ?” 

“A bit choppy, sir. 
breeze against ’em. 
be rather seedy.” 

Presently his heart gave a leap. Yes, that 
was Joyce, with several other girls. But why 
were they clustered around those nuns? He 
supposed that they had accompanied them 
across. 

There was the usual crush up the gangways. 
Many of the passengers hindered progress by 
carrying baggage which they found difficult to 
manage. Others looked pale and ill, as though 
they had spent a miserable four hours, as un- 
doubtedly they had. 

Walter tried to attract Joyce’s attention, but 
in vain. She kept with the other girls, while 
the nuns evidently watched them with a jealous 
eye. 

As they drew nearer Walter Raymond saw 
that the year’s absence had made a great differ- 
ence in his daughter’s appearance. Whatever 
else the school had done for her, it had evidently 
agreed with her health. Moreover, he could 
scarcely believe that this tall, handsome girl was 
the child he had nursed, and who had been maid- 
of-all-work in his home. She was no longer a 
child—she was a woman. She had put up her 
hair, and the new clothes she had obtained 
were those of a young lady, and not those of a 
school girl. 

He could have shouted for joy as he saw her. 
Yes, the year had changed her wonderfully. 
She was no longer the shabbily dressed child, 
who had suffered so many disadvantages 
because of his poverty, but a healthy, finely- 
grown, and beautiful young woman. The keen 
wind had brought the colour to her face, and 
she was apparently full of vitality and energy. 
Father Brandon was evidently right when he 
told him that the school was healthy, and that 
the girls had a happy time. 

“ Joyce,” he cried, as she stepped on to the 
landing stage. 

It was evident that she had not expected to 
see him, for she gave a start of surprise. For 
a moment Walter was not sure that she was 
pleased to see him, but only fora moment. A 
still brighter colour mounted her cheeks, and 
her eyes flashed with joy. 

“Dad!” she cried, and they were locked in 
each other’s arms. 

The nuns looked on disapprovingly, but they 
did not speak. Walter had forgotten all about 
them—he held his child in his arms. 


You see, there’s a stiff 
I expect a good many will 
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“‘T am glad to see you, my darling,” he cried 
again and again. ‘‘Do you know I could not 
wait until your train got to London? I felt I 
must be here. In fact, I once thought of going 
over to Ostend, but my business would not 
allow me. But you do look well, my little maid ! 
I hardly knew you at first. And Joyce, those 
new clothes do look well.” 

** And I’m so glad to be home, dad.” 

“You can still talk English, then ?” 

‘** Just simple sentences, dad. But do you 
know, after hearing and speaking nothing but 
French and German for a year, English seems 
a bit funny.” 

“Does it? Well, you have the Continental 
air. By the way, Joyce, I’ve been awfully 
extravagant, I have taken a first-class ticket 
for you.” 

The girl’s face fell. 

“What’s the matter ?” 

** T have to go in the carriage with the others.” 

As if to confirm his words, he heard a woman’s 
voice in French, saying: ‘‘ Now then, all this 
way. Mademoiselle Raymond, we await you, 
and Father Brandon has some tea for you.” 

The girl turned to obey, but Walter Ray- 
mond would not have it. 

“IT will take care of my daughter,”’ he said. 
**T have secured a seat for her.” 

“T have orders from Father Brandon,” said 
the nun, still speaking in French. ‘Come, 
mademoiselle, there is no time to wait. I am 
sure monsieur does not wish to interfere with 
the arrangements of the school. When we 
are arrived in London I will hand over my 
charge to monsieur.”’ 

“Ah, Mr. Raymond, I quite understand 
your desire to have your daughter with you, 
but_really I think it will be better for the 
discipline of the school if all the pupils travel 
together, and I am sure you do not wish to 
upset our arrangements. Come, my child.” 

“Thank you, Father Brandon, but I will 
relieve you of all responsibility ; my daughter 
goes with me. Come, Joyce, my darling.” 

He saw a look pass between his daughter and 
the nun, but his mind was so full of the thought 
of having Joyce with him that he scarcely 
heeded it. Nevertheless, he could not help 
noticing that the glad look had gone from his 
daughter’s eyes. 

“Lucky,” said Walter Raymond, as he 
entered the carriage. ‘‘I believe we are going 
to have the compartment all to ourselves, 
There’s the boy with the tea; that’s right. 
Here you are, Tommy,” and in his gladness of 
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heart he gave the boy a liberal tip. ‘‘ The tea 
is actually hot,” he said to Joyce; “‘isn’t this 
splendid ?”’ 

The train moved away from the pier, and 
as Walter Raymond thought that he would 
have his child all to himself until they reached 
London, he felt that he was the happiest man 
in England. 

“T can’t make it out, my little maid,” he 
said. 

“‘Can’t make out what, dad ?” 

“That you are my little maid, Joyce, 
Why, you are actually a young lady, and you 
look so well, and, if it will not make you vain, 
so bonny.” 

The girl laughed with pleasure. Yes, she 
was a beautiful girl, and the sight of her father 
and the pleasure of homecoming made her heart 
beat high with joy. 

“‘T must really have another kiss.” 

“Dozens, dad. There, let me sit on your 
knee, just as I used to in the old days.” 

He caught her to his arms and kissed her as 
though he were her lover. 

“God bless you, my darling,” he said again 
and again. “It is so good to have you.” 

“‘ And it’s good to be had,” she laughed. 

“And you’ve had a happy year, my little 
maid ? ” 

“Very, dad.” 

“T can’t think of you as a schoolgirl. You 
are so well grown, so much like a young lady 
who has left school.” 

“Yes, I’ve grown a lot. But even as it was, 
I felt my age awfully when I went. You 
see, I was so backward. But I’ve got over 
that.” 

“You have got on well in your studies.” 

“‘ Sister Theresa says I’ve done wonderfully, 
while all the girls say I’ve put three years’ 
work into one. Anyhow, when you look at 
my report you’ll see that I’ve simply raced 
from form to form.” 

“That’s splendid. And your languages ?” 

“‘That’s where I’ve done best of all. You 
know I was always fond of studying French 
and German when I was at home; and, of 
course, when I got there I found that nothing 
else was spoken. I was not allowed to speak 
English.” 

** Not even out of school hours ? ” 

“‘No, not even then. You see, the sisters 
were ever with us, and they invariably spoke 
either in French or German.” 

Walter Raymond was silent a few seconds. 
He did not like the thought of the nuns always 
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being with his child, still he hoped it was all 
right. 

“‘ Joyce,” he said presently, “what did 


you think when your mother wrote to you and 
told you she had turned Catholic? Weren’t 
you surprised ?” 

“Surprised ? Oh, no.” 

“T thought you would be ?” 

“No, not at all. Why should I be? It 
was very natural.” 

Again Walter Raymond was silent. 

“Do you know that your brothers and sisters 
have also been baptised into the Catholic 
Church ?” 

“Oh, yes, I knew the day after they were 
baptised.”’ 

** Who told you ?™ 

*‘Mother wrote and told me. I say, dad, 
why have I to keep my conversion a secret ?” 

“Your conversion !” 

“Yes, besides, I did not want to be received 
into the Roman Church, at least not then. 
I should not have consented had you not 
expressed your desire that I should be ?” 

“I expressed my desire, Joyce!” 

Walter Raymond spoke in tones scarcely 
above a whisper; in fact, he could scarcely 
speak at all. 

“Yes, mother wrote months ago, saying that 
she and the children were Catholics, and it 
was both her wish and yours that I should also 
be baptised. Don’t you remember? I wrote to 
you about it, but, as I got no reply, I naturally 
concluded that you left it all to mother.” 

Walter Raymond was on the point of telling 
her that he knew nothing about it, but he re- 
flected that to do so would be to tell his child 
that her mother was a liar. For a moment he 
longed to do this, but he was not a man who 
acted on impulse, and so he was silent. 

“‘ And so you are a Catholic now, Joyce ?” 

** Yes, dad.” 

“And are you happier since you became 
one ?” 

“No, I don’t know that I am. Only, of 
course, I saw how wicked it was to be anything 
else, and how wrong it was to stay outside the 
Church.” 

“Did they seek to convert you, then ?” 

“No, I don’t think so, only everything made 
me feel how wicked it was not to be. But even 


although I felt it was wicked, I didn’t want to 
be like the others were, and as I said, I did 
not feel like consenting, but, as you know, 
dad, I wanted to do exactly what you de- 
sired.” 
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“ And do you ‘eel that you are bound by the 
Church now ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, Gac. How can it be otherwise ?” 

Walter Raymond’s heart grew more and 
more bitter. It wes with difficulty that he 
refrained from telling Joyce of the change that 
had come over their home, and of the way he 
had been deceived ; but he was a forbearing 
man, and kept silent. 

“You enjoyed your Christmas, Joyce. Oh, 
it was hard to let you go with those people.” 

“Then why were you so anxious for me to go, 
dad ?” 

“T thought you wanted to go with your 
friend—Gertrude, I think you call her ?” 

“But I would rather have come home. 
Besides, two cf the sisters went with me, and 
so it seemed as though I were at school all 
through the holidays.” 

“The sisters! Do you mean the nuns?” 

‘Yes, of course.” 

‘‘ But Madame de Villiers told me—that is, I 
thought that the De Villiers were Huguenots.” 

“Oh, no, they are very strict Catholics—that 
is, all except Monsieur deVilliers : he is an atheist 
and believes in nothing. I believe they were 
Huguenots at one time—in Cardinal Richelieu’s 
days, I think; but now all the family except 
Monsieur are very strict in their religion.” 

Walter Raymond felt as though the ground 
were dug away from beneath his feet. On 
every hand he had been deceived; more and 
more he realised that a new standard of morality 
had been introduced into his family life. 

“But, dad,” went on the girl, ‘‘ why have 
I been told that I must say nothing about my 
conversion ? ” 

“Are you to say nothing about it ?” 

“Yes, and I can’t understand it. If it’s my 
duty to be a Catholic, and of course it is, for, 
as it was soon made plain to me, there can be 
no other true religion. But I do not see why 
I should keep it a secret. Of course, I can’t 
help talking with you about it ; but why do you 
wish me to say nothing to Walter and Mada- 
line ?”’ 

“Were those your orders ?”’ 

“Yes. When I went to confession this 
morning Father Leclerc told me to talk to no 
one in England about my change of faith, 
except my mother.” 

“And you will obey him ?” 

“Why, dad, of course I must; I cannot do 
otherwise. Father Leclerc is terrible in his 
penance—simply terrible, and I dare not think 
of disobeying him.” 
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“T wonder that you dared to tell me.” 

“Why he meant you, when he told me to 
speak about religion only tomother. How could 
he think of excepting you? Still I cannot 
understand.” 

Walter Raymond thought a moment. “I 
think I see the reason,” he said to himself. 
“ The priest d?d mean that she was not to speak 
tome aboutit. That is why Brandon and those 
nuns wanted to have her to themselves from 
Dover to London. They were afraid of what 
I should say and do; they did not want me 
to know how I have been deceived all this 
time. It is all plain enough. Well, on the 
whole, Iam glad, for I don’t want it to be known 
that Joyce is a Catholic. No, I’ll say nothing 
to anyone about it, not even to Harrington. 
I should be ashamed to tell him.” 

Walter Raymond was only partly in the 
right. The reason why Joyce was commanded 
to say nothing about her conversion lay far 
deeper than that he should be kept in ignorance 
of the way he had been deceived, for Walter 
Raymond did not know Father Ritzoom had 
been at work. 


CHAPTER XI. 
(y isn’t it lovely, dad?” cried Joyce, 


as the train swept through Kent. 

“It is so different from Belgium. 

There everything is as flat as a 
table. These hills and dales are perfectly 
enchanting.”’ 

“ Yes, there’s no place like England after all, 
is there ? No wonder Browning sighed for 
England in the springtime even although he 
was in Italy.” 

“And look at the blossoms on the fruit 
trees. I’m so glad to come back in the spring- 
time. I didn’t notice it when I went away a 
year ago.” 

“No, spring was late last year. Besides, 
Easter is late this year, that is why you have 
not got home until the middle of April.” 

“Oh, but I am glad to be with you, dad,” 
and again she kissed him affectionately. 

Walter Raymond felt a thrill of joy in his 
heart in spite of everything. After all, Joyce 
was still his own child. She had not learnt 
the lessons which the other children had learnt. 
She was gay and trustful ; her mind had not 
been poisoned against him. He suspected 
that the seeds sown in the Catholic school in 
Bruges had not taken deep root. Her mind 
might have been influenced by the teaching 
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there, but her nature was still open and free 
from guile. There was a refreshing frankness 
and simplicity in her demeanour which warmed 
his heart. 

“And did you like the school, Joyce ?” 

“Oh, yes, that is for most things.” 

“What did you not like ?” 

‘Well, there was an air of distrust in the 
school which I did not like. I got into trouble 
once for refusing to spy upon another girl. 
I was awfully scolded, but I’m still glad I 
refused. It seemed so mean. But that is 
the feeling throughout the whole school. 
You never seemed to be put upon your honour, 
and all the time you had a feeling that someone 
was watching you and suspecting you of doing 
something wrong.” 

“ Ah, you found that there, did you ?” 

“ Yes, at first especially. I think they found 
out their mistake in treating me in that way 
after a time. You see, although I was awfully 
backward when I went, I was among the oldest 
girls, and so I naturally resented being dis- 
trusted. As you know, dad, you never once 
suspected me of deceiving you, and of course I 
should never think of doing such a thing. 
When they got to know me better they seemed 
to trust me more, and they did not set me to 
watch others. But lots of the girls there are 
regular spies.” 

‘‘ Thank God they’ve not spoilt her,” thought 
Walter Raymond, and he determined that she 
should be sent to a good healthy English school 
after the Easter vacation was over. 

When the train stopped at Herne Hill 
Father Brandon stepped into the carriage. 

“Ah, there you are, like a pair of lovers,” 
he cried, with seeming gaiety. ‘‘ Does not 
your daughter look well, Mr. Raymond ? 
Was I not right when I told you of the good 
effect a Continental school would have upon 
your daughter ?”’ 

“She looks very well,” replied Walter, 
“very well, indeed.” 

“And she has improved intellectually too. 
Don’t you see that ? I daresay you’ve been 
catechising her.” 

“No, I’ve catechised her very little; but 
naturally she has told me a great deal.” 

The priest looked uncomfortable, but he 
went on quite glibly: ‘‘ Sister Theresa has 
given me a glowing account of her. She has 
simply done wonders from an educational 
standpoint, while her behaviour has been all 
that can be desired.” 

‘‘ That is no surprise to me,” replied Walter. 
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** You see she has had a good healthy upliving. 
I never knew Joyce do a mean thing in my life. 
She was sometimes a bit headstrong and 
mischievous, but she never did anything of 
which I was ashamed. I always trusted her 
completely, and she never betrayed my trust. 
Now that she’s quite a young woman I am 
sure she’ll not be untrue to her early training.” 

“‘ Ah, that’s the ideal English way of looking 
at things. Sometimes it works and some- 
times it does not. But you must admit that 
the Continental schools give style and smart- 
ness.” 

The train had now left Herne Hill and swept 
on towards Victoria, but Father Brandon 
remained in the carriage with them. He 
seemed to be anxious to get a word alone with 
Joyce. 

‘Was your baggage examined on the boat, 
Joyce ?”’ asked Walter Raymond, as the train 
crossed Grosvenor Bridge. 

** All except my big box, dad.” 

“ Ah, if you will give me the key I’ll attend 
to it in the Customs House.” 

‘** The sister has it,’’ replied Joyce. 

*‘That’s right,” broke in Father Brandon. 
‘You see, they did not expect you, and so 
desired to save the child any trouble. But 
if you ask Sister Theresa for the key she’ll 
give it you, Mr. Raymond. I’m sure she'll 
be very glad of your help.” 

Directly the train stopped at Victoria Station 
Walter Raymond leapt on to the platform. 
“You stay here, Joyce,” he said, “and I'll 
engage a cab and look after the baggage.” 

No sooner was he out of hearing than Father 
Brandon turned to Joyce. 

* Did you speak to your father about your 
conversion, my child ?” he said. 

‘Yes, Father Brandon.” 

“But were you not instructed before you 
left to speak to no one about it save your 
mother ?”’ 

“Yes, but I never thought that Father 
Lerclerc meant dad. I never kept anything 
from him in my life.” 

**My child, you now belong to the Church, 
and the Church expects her children to obey 
her implicitly—implicitly. Do you under- 
stand ?” 


Joyce was silent. She felt uncomfortable 


under the priest’s gaze. 

‘IT wanted a few minutes’ conversation with 
you, child, and I was much displeased that you 
yielded to your father’s wishes instead of 
coming with us. 


Still, I will say no more 
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about that now. 


I wanted to warn you 
against your father.” 


“Warn me! Against dad!” 

“Yes, against your father. He has caused 
your mother a great deal of pain; he opposed 
her conversion and her proper wish that your 
brother and sisters should be baptised into the 
Church. He has also put every obstacle ig 
the way of your mother’s religious life. That 
is why I wished to warn you against him, 
Very likely he will try and turn you against 
the Church, even as he tried to turn your 
mother against it.” 

“But mother wrote and told me that it was 
by his consent and wish that I should be re 
ceived into the Church,” said Joyce. 

“You must have misinterpreted your 
mother’s letter,’’ said the priest, after hesi- 
tating a second. “ He has all along acted as 
the bitter enemy to the Church.” 

“Then have mother and the children been 
received into the Church without his consent ?” 
asked the girl. 

“There is no time for me to explain all 
these things now,” said the priest. ‘‘ What I 
wish to say to you is this: your father’s heart 
is closed against the truth, he bitterly opposes 
the work of grace in your mother’s heart, he 
is angry because the children are safe in the 
Church’s fold, and I have no doubt that he 
will try and poison your mind. Be on your 
guard against him, my child; close your ears 
against any of his poisonous teaching. Be 
with him alone as little as you can. It was 
my desire that you should not tell him you 
had become a Catholic, but since you have 
disobeyed you must guard yourself against 
entering into any conversation about it. 
Above all, say nothing to your brother or sisters 
about your conversion.” 

“Are they not to know ?” 

“No, they must not know. 
know.” 

“ But why ?” 

“T am thinking of your father’s conversion, 
so for the present be silent. I am sure he will 
not say anything about it; thus I am hopeful 
that your disobedience will work no harm. 
None of the girls in the school know anything 
about it, do they ?” 

““No, Father Brandon.” 

“That is well. There, your father is coming, 
so we must cease talking. Remember what 
I have said, and do not let him lead you away 
from the truth. Guard yourself against him 
in every way. You must be one of our secret 
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disciples, my child. For that reason you must 
not attend any of our churches during Passion 
week or the Easter festivals. I will arrange 
for you to come to me for confession, and I 
will attend to your instruction while you are 
at home.” 

Joyce felt like crying. All the joy of home- 
coming was gone. She was to distrust her 
father and to treat 
him as a stranger. 
It was bewildering, 
and her bewilder- 
ment increased, as, 
when her father came 
up, Father Brandon 


met him with a 
genial laugh. 

“Give Joyce a 
good holiday, Mr. 


Raymond,” he said. 
“She has worked 
very hard at school, 
and now she de- 
serves three weeks 
of absolute pleasure. 
Just neglect busi- 
ness for once, so 
that she may have a 
good time.”’ 

“Thank you, I 
will do my best,” 
said Walter Ray- 
mond quietly. “Now, 
Joyce, my darling, 
get into the cab; it 
is a good drive to 
Clapham Common.” 

For the first few 
minutes of their ride 
Joyce did not speak. 
She felt unable. 
Again and again did 
she repress the sobs 
that rose in her 
throat. The spell of 
the school was strong 
upon her, and thus, 
while disobedience to 
Father Brandon was not to be thought of, the 
idea of being warned against her father had 
been terrible. She knew how he had given 
his life to make his home happy, while to her 
he had been more than a father. He had 
been an elder brother, a lover and a father 
combined. She had told him her troubles, 
her fears and her hopes. They had discussed 
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his fortunes and her future together. He had 
been her comrade and her protector throughout 
her life. Much as she loved her mother, her 
father was nearer to her. His strong hand had 
guided her, his brain had thought for her, and 
on him as a consequence her affection had been 
bestowed. 

And she had been told to avoid him, to 





“*Guard yourself against him in every way.’” 


distrust him, to be on her guard against him ! 
Her fresh, impulsive nature rebelled against 
the dictum of the priest, and yet the influence 
which had been at work on her sensitive young 
life during the last year made her afraid to do 
so. Walter Raymond had taught his children 
no dogmas ; he had not sought to influence their 
minds in the direction of any special form of 
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religion, and thus when she went to the convent 
school she was easily brought under the sway 
of ecclesiastical dominion. She had a feeling 
that if her father did not sympathise with the 
Catholic religion he would never have sent her 
there, and so when she was taught there was 
no other Church than the Roman Church, and 
that it was a sin to remain outside its fold she 
yielded herself to its demands. 

“Has the travelling wearied you, my little 
maid ?” 

«No, I’m all right,” she said, and then in 
order to divert her mind into more pleasant 
channels she said : 

“‘ Business must be better with you, dad. 
I cannot get over my wonder at coming home 
in a first-class carriage.” 

“Oh yes, it’s much better. I’ve been very 
fortunate lately, so fortunate that I hope to 
be able to send you to a really good English 
school next term.” 

*‘ An English school ! ” 

“Yes, or else to a good school in Germany. 
I’ve not yet made up my mind.” 

“Why, don’t you like the 
Bruges ?” 

‘I don’t like what you say about the dis- 
trust that exists there. But don’t let’s talk 
about your going away just yet. You are 
hardly home yet, and I want you to have a 
good time. By the way, we are going to have 
a special dinner to night in honour of your 
home-coming, and a friend of mine is coming 
to dine with us.” 

‘Who is he, dad ?” 

“He is a barrister by the name of Ned 
Harrington. A very clever fellow, and the 
best friend a man ever had. You must put on 

_the nearest approach to an evening dress 
which you possess so as to live up to the occa- 
sion.” 

‘And you, dad, are you going to put on 
evening clothes ? ” 

“How can I do otherwise? By the way, 
Joyce, you must not be surprised at any change 
in the behaviour of your mother towards me. 
We don’t hit it as well as we used to.” 

* Why ? ” asked the girl, her heart becoming 
heavy as she spoke. 

“Oh, we don’t see eye to eye on matters of 
religion. I would not have mentioned it, only 
I thought I would rather tell you than that you 
should find out for yourself, as you would be 
bound todo. But you and I must be the same 
to each other, Joyce. Your becoming 2 
Catholic must not make us poorer comrades. 


school at 
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We will be just as we have always been, won't 
we?” 

The priest’s words rushed into her mind, 
and in spite of herself she felt an estrangement 
between herself and her father; but as she 
looked into his eyes, and saw the tender affer. 
tion which burned there, Father Brandon’s 
words became as nothing. 

“‘ Always, dad,” she said, as she held fast 
by his arm, “ always’; and again Walter 
Raymond felt what it was to be a happy man, 

Mrs. Raymond unbent a little when Joyce 
entered the house, while Rachel, Madaline, 
and young Walter shouted for joy. The 
home-coming of Joyce was an event which 
could not be passed over lightly. The reserve 
which had existed for months was for the time 
broken down, and Walter felt that home was 
home once more. 

“Now, children,” cried Walter presently, 
“‘go and dress for dinner. We must be all 
very fine to-night, and I expect Harrington 
here in less than half an hour.” 

“T think it very thoughtless and very unkind 
of you,” said Mrs. Raymond when they had 
gone. 

“What is thoughtless and unkind ?” 

“To invite that man here to-night. You 
know how I dislike him, and besides I think 
it a shame to spoil Joyce’s home-coming by the 
presence of a stranger. But there, it is what 
I might have expected.” 

“Yes, I am rather sorry he’s coming to 
night,”’ replied Walter, “‘ but he’s hardly a 
stranger. He’s the best friend I have, and 
I’m sure he’ll make Joyce enjoy her home- 
coming all the more by his presence.” 

“Yes, and he’ll make my evening miserable; 
but there, you care nothing for my feelings.” 

“I’m afraid the lack of consideration has 
been somewhat mutual lately,” said Walter. 
“You told me that since I would not fall in 
with your wishes we must go on our way 
regardless of each other. And certainly you 
on your part have taken full advantage of 
the arrangement. You have had the children 
baptised into the Roman communion without 
my consent; and more, you have actually 
written to Joyce telling her that it was my 
wish that she also should follow your example. 
To say the least of it, Lucy, I did not know 
you had sunk so low as that. Now mind,” 
and Walter Raymond’s voice became so stem 
that his wife felt afraid of him, “ there must be 
no more ef this. I should imagine that you 
are pretty well satisfied now. You have by 
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means of deceit decoyed the children to take 
part in this affair, and so far I have said but 
little to you about it. But I am not going to 
bear much more. For months you have 
deliberately deceived me, for months you have, 
under the cloak of religion, carried on secret 
arrangements with that priest, and I have 
said but little. You have also set the younger 
children against me, so that my home has been 
no longer home. But there must be no more 
of this. If you seek to set Joyce against me, 
if you seek to blight the child’s life, if you drag 
in your miserable religious prejudices between 
me and her, then I tell you once and for all 
this separation between us, which you have 
insisted on, shall be made legal. I will take the 
children from you, and I will leave you severely 
alone to pursue your own line of conduct. 
Let there be no mistake about the matter. 
I have borne enough, and the limit to my 
patience is reached.” 

This was a long speech for Walter Raymond. 
Usually a quiet, reserved man, he felt a great 
deal more than he said; but the news of Joyce’s 
perversion had angered him more than he knew. 
He was not a man given to making vain threats ; 
no strong man ever is. Usually he did more 
than he said. And Mrs. Raymond felt this as 
he spoke, and a great fear came into her heart. 

he had not dreamed during the last few months, 

throughout which time she had obeyed her 
spiritual adviser, and not her husband, that 
he would ever adopt this attitude, and for the 
moment the priest, in spite of his ghostly 
authority, took a second place. She looked into 
her husband’s eyes, and as she saw the lig‘it 
of a stern resolution there her heart failed. 

“T need not tell you I am serious,” went on 
Walter. ‘‘ I mean every word I say, and more. 
So let there be no misunderstanding. If you 
ever deceive me again, I will do all I have said. 
If you seek to poison Joyce’s mind against me, 
as you have poisoned the others, I will break 
up the home, I will submit the case to a court 
of law, and allow you such a sum as my income 
will admit of ; anyhow, this kind of thing must 
not continue. And more, my friends are to 
be received kindly. When Ned Harrington 
comes he must be treated as my friend, and 
therefore as an honoured guest. That is all 
I wish to say now, and I hope there will be no 
need to return to the subject again.” 

On saying this Walter went out of the room, 
leaving his wife alone. He had spoken quietly, 
and apparently without passion; but there 
was such intensity in his tones that Mrs. 
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Raymond cowered in her chair. She had 
never dreamed that such thoughts would ever 
come into his mind. For twenty years her 
will had been law. He had yielded to her 
slightest wish. His love for her had been 
unquestioning, unfaltering. For the first time, 
moreover, the unreasonableness of her own 
claims presented itself to her; she felt, too, 
that she had been deliberately deceiving him. 
Not that she repented of her behaviour. The 
salvation of her children and the claims of her 
religion had become more to her than the claims 
of her husband. Nevertheless, for the first 
time she felt what it was to fear the man who 
to marry her had sacrificed home and fortune. 

“IT suppose I must do as he bids me,” she 
said to herself. ‘‘I dare not be uncivil to Mr. 
Harrington after what he has said. As for 
Joyce, well, I must have a good long talk with 
Father Brandon; he will tell me what to do.” 

By the time the family sat down to dinner 
all ruffled feelings were evidently smoothed. 
Joyce looked very beautiful in her well-fitting 
clothes, while the other children were happy 
in the thought of seeing their big sister at home 
again. Walter Raymond looked ten years younger 
in evening clothes, while even Mrs. Raymond 
had lost something of her faded appearance. 

“TI wish Ned would come,” said Walter. 
“ Still, we must not be angry with him. He 
told me he might be late, and that we must 
on no account wait for him. Ah, there’s the 
bell; that is he, I expect.” 

“TIT am sorry I am late, Mrs. Raymond,” 
said Ned as he entered the room. “I did my 
best to be here in time, and I made the cabby 
drive me like mad.” 

Mrs. Raymond unbent as she held out her 
hand to him. She could not help feeling that 
no man could have a worthier friend than he; 
moreover, he carried with him an air of in- 
tellectuality which influenced her. 

When Ned Harrington spoke to Joyce a 
change passed over his face. Evidently he 
had expected to see a shy, awkward schoolgirl, 
and instead he found a young woman who 
would have graced any room he had ever 
entered. There was a sweetness and purity 
in her face, moreover, that captivated him 
immediately. And more, the well-shaped head 
and large lustrous eyes suggested powers 
of thought which were not common. Ned 
Harrington was not a lady’s man. For several 
years he had been wedded to his profession, 
a profession which gave full scope for the best 
powers of his intellect, and as a consequence 
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he gave but little thought to anything else. 
The society of women had not attracted him. 
Women, he said, were on the whole, shallow 
and little. As a rule, there was very little 
behind a pretty face. A woman’s outlook was 
small, and her way of looking at things lacked 
breadth of view and largeness of purpose. 
It is true he had been brought into contact 
with what had been called brainy, advanced 
women. But they had attracted him less 
than the others. It seemed to him that they 
had lost the glory of their womanhood in 
obtaining what they craved for, and had made 
a miserable bargain in consequence. It had 
not been his fortune to meet a woman who 
was his equal in intellect, and yet one who 
retained all that charm of sweetness and 
modesty which is the glory of a woman’s life. 

He had not been sitting by Joyce more than 
a few minutes before he realised that he was 
in the presence of a new revelation. Here 
was a girl who was as fresh and sweet as a spring 
flower, and yet one whose mind, not largely 
enriched by experience and books, understood 
his best thoughts, and interpreted them in 
lights which were strange to him. 

Again and again he found himself looking at 
her in wonder, while Walter Raymond’s eyes 
shone with pleasure as he saw the way Joyce 
impressed him. Never, surely, did a dinner- 
hour pass so quickly. Laughter was on every 
lip, the shadows of the past few months rolled 
away. Even Mrs. Raymond seemed to forget 
that their visitor was a deadly enemy to her 
religion, and thus she appeared to enjoy to the 
full the pleasure of his presence. 

‘* At least for this evening we shall be happy,” 
thought Walter, as Mrs. Raymond and the 
children found their way into the little draw- 
ing-room. ‘ To-night is like home again,” 
and taking a box of cigars from a drawer he 
handed it to his friend, and then threw himself 
into an armchair. 

“TI think I never felt so happy in my life, 
Ned,’’ he said. ‘‘ For once the shadow of the 
priest does not seem to rest on my home ”’; but 
as if to contradict his statement the servant 
entered, bearing a card on which was inscribed 
the name of Father Brandon. 


CHAPTER XIl. 
““WT’S Brandon,” said Walter to his friend. 
“No, don’t go, let him come in here. 
We'll get rid of him as soon as possible.” 
Father Brandon came in smiling and suave, 
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His round, cleanly-shaven face tairly shone 
with apparent health and happiness. No one 
could conceive of a more innocent and harmless 
man than Father Brandon appeared to be, 
When he saw Harrington, however, a change 
passed over his face. Evidently he was not 


pleased at the young barrister’s presence, 
Nevertheless he maintained his apparent 
cheerfulness. 


‘“* Ah,” he cried, “‘ here are you two limbs of 
the law discussing deep-laid schemes. As a 
poor, simple-minded priest, I am almost afraid 
to come into your presence. May I smokea 
pipe ? Thank you.” 

He took the chair offered to him and filled 
his pipe, while Walter Raymond and Harrington 
remained quiet. For once the priest found it 
difficult to speak. The atmosphere of the place 
was not congenial to him. He heard the 
laughter of the children in the next room and 
wished himself with them. 

“I wanted to talk with you about the school 
at Bruges, Mr. Raymond,” he said. “I did 
not know that your friend was here. Never 
mind, I’ll call again another time, when I may 
find you alone. No doubt you are wanting a 
quiet chat now. Let me go and join in the 
children’s games, leaving you together.” 

“‘No,” said Walter quietly, “‘ I would rather 
hear what you have to say now. It is not 
likely I shall have another evening so much at 
liberty. Besides, you need not fear to say 
anything before my friend. You and I, at all 
events, have no secre s from him.” 

Ned Harrington studied the priest’s face as 
Walter spoke. No doubt the man wished he 
aad not called. Still, he evidently determined 
to make the best of it. 

“‘ Well, it’s this way,” said the priest. “Of 
course the Easter vacation is not long, and I 
wanted to speak to you about Joyce’s future at 
the school. You see, she has quite distinguished 
herself there. As the sisters tell me, she has 
managed to put three years’ work into one, and 
naturally I am anxious that her future there 
shall be——”’ 

‘“‘ Excuse me interrupting you,” said Walter, 
“but it is not my purpose that she shall return 
there.” 

The priest gave a start. 
not prepared for this. 

“You cannot mean that, Mr. Raymond. 
You will not be so unfair to your child!” 

“I certainly do mean it,” said Walter. “ As 
for being unfair to my child, I think I know 
my duty to her without outside interference.” 


Evidently he was 
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“ But have you considered, Mr. Raymond ? ” 

“J have considered every point very care- 
fully. ”’ 

“ But think of your obligation to the school.” 

“What obligation ?” 

“Well, you see, special attention has been 
paid to Joyce.” 

“Why ? What special attentions ?” 

The priest felt he had taken a false step. 
Walter Raymond was different from the man 
he had first met at this house twelve months 
before, and as a consequence Father Brandon 
felt somewhat nervous. 

“Well, you know,” he said presently. 
“Joyce was very backward when she went. 
I therefore gave instructions that her education 
should be specially considered.” 

“You are one of the governors of the school, 
then ?” 

“ That is, I have sufficient influence to secure 
privileges to anyone I may name.” 

“T have not heard of any special advantages 
from which Joyce has_ benefited,” replied 
Walter. ‘Certainly I never asked for any. 
On an evil day I saw the advertisement of the 
school, and foolishly made inquiries. However, 
I have myself to blame for that, and God 
knows I am paying the penalty. But that 
has nothing to do with the question. I have 
decided not to send Joyce back.” 

“May I ask what are your plans for her 
future education ? ” 

“T have not quite settled yet.” 

“Of course, you know that, as in all good 
schools, a term’s notice is required when taking 
@ pupil away.” 

“In lieu of a term’s fees,” replied Walter. 
“Very well, I will send a cheque.” 

“Might I ask the reason for this remarkable 
decision on your part ?” 

“Yes, I do not like the influence of the 
school.” 

“And yet I find your daughter vastly im- 
proved from every standpoint.” 

“In spite of the influence of the school, not 
because of it.” 

“Surely I am entitled to an explanation.” 

“Certainly. I will speak freely.” 

A strange flash came into Father Brandon’s 
eyes. Evidently he had come to a sudden 
resolution. 

“No, no, Mr. Raymond,” he cried with a 
laugh, “not to-night. Besides, I owe you 
an apology. I ought not to have come here 


on the night of Joyce’s home-coming in this 
Way. 


It is very thoughtless, very wrong of 
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me. You resent my presence, you want to be 
alone with your friend, and I have broken in 
upon your privacy. In addition to that, I am 
sure a discussion on the school must be very 
irksome to him. I will go now, and hope to 
have the pleasure of thrashing out the whole 
question with you another time.” 

“Very well,” said Walter, rising. 
see you to the door.” 

Again the priest looked confused. 

“Thank you,” he said, “ but I just want to 
speak a word to Mrs. Raymond and Joyce. 
I shall find them in the next room, shan’t I ?” 

“Excuse me,” said Walter, ‘“ but I do not 
wish you to speak with Joyce.” 

“Mr. Raymond !” 

“ That is my decision.” 

“But surely ‘i 

“T need enter into no explanation, Mr. 
Brandon. You know why I have adopted this 
attitude.” 

‘But surely I may see Mrs. Raymond. As 
her spiritual adviser I think it is my right.” 

“Through you I have ceased to have any 
influence over my wife’s actions. If you wish 
to speak with her I have no doubt you will 
find plenty of opportunities. All the same, 
I am perfectly willing to vacate this room, and 
to tell her that you wish to see her. As you 
may imagine, the thought is not pleasant, but 
I will do so.” 

“‘ Certainly I will not insist if it is unpleasant 
to you. Am I to understand that you do not 
wish me to visit your house again ? ” 

‘Except when I am at home. I shall in- 
struct the servant to that effect.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Raymond, but you will 
repent of this one day. You utterly mistake 
me, and some day you will find out your mis- 
take.” 

Walter gave no answer, but walked quietly 


“T will 





down the passage towards the door. Their 
conversation, although earnest, had been 


carried on in low tones, so low that those in 
the other room who had been laughing and 
talking did not know of Father Brandon’s 
presence. 

A few seconds later the priest was in the 
street. For some time he walked towards his 
own house with his eyes cast on the ground. 
He was thinking deeply; nevertheless, he did 
not seem disturbed. Indeed, he laughed 
quietly but grimly. 

“ As though he can keep me from the house,” 
he said to himself. ‘‘I suppose he thinks 
himself very clever, but he does not know that 
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every member of the household, slavey and all, 
dare not disobey me in anything. Nevertheless, 
I must be careful—very careful. Yes, I am 
afraid I must tell Ritzoom of this new phase 
in the course of events, it may influence his 
plans.” 

“Well, he’s gone,” said Walter as he came 
back to the room. 

‘Yes, he’s gone.” 

“He did not get much change out of me.” 

“No, but he will.” 

** Nous verrons,’”? said Walter quietly. He 
had been speaking French with Joyce during 
the evening, and lapsed naturally into that 
language. 

“‘That’s a dangerous man, Walter.” 

‘‘He’s not clever enough to be dangerous.” 

Ned Harrington looked around the room, 
and noted the change of the ornaments. Every- 
one of them suggested the priest’s presence. 

“Yes, yes, I know what you suggest. I 
know I have let things drift, but I will do so 
no longer. I shall take more control. I don’t 
think I had the worst of it to-night, did I? 
As I said, he’s not clever enough to be dan- 
gerous.” 

“‘There’s someone behind him,” said Har- 
rington. 

“‘ How do you know : 

“There always is with these Jesuits. The 
master-mind acts through such as Brandon. 
Moreover, none of them will ever confess 
themselves beaten.” 

“You know them.” 

“Yes, I know them. Besides, did you not 
notice the threat in his words ?” 

‘What words ? ” 

“He said you would repent one day of your 
action, and that you were utterly mistaken in 
him.” 

“Naturally. He wanted to appeal to the 
weak side of my nature.” 

“T do not think so. I watched his face as 
he spoke, I saw the look in his eyes. He 
seemed to utter the words of wounded innocence, 
but he did not meanit. Innocent as his words 
seemed, they meant that you were utterly mis- 
taken in thinking he would submit so tamely, 
and that one day you would repent arousing 
his anger. As surely as ever a man’s face said 
anything that man’s face said that. I tell 
you, Walter, you will be like a man walking 
on eggs.” 

Walter thought a moment. 

“TI do not see what he can do more than 
he has done,” he said presently. ‘‘ He has 
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alienated my wife from me, he has caused my 
children to distrust me—that is, all except 
Joyce.” 

“Well,” said Harrington, “and is she no; 
to be considered ? ” 

“TI do not think it is possible for anyone tp 
poison Joyce’s mind against me, Ned. We 
have been comrades from her childhood, yw 
are comrades still. If you had seen us as w 
came home from Dover together, you might 
have thought us a pair of lovers newly @. 
gaged.” 

Ned Harrington did not speak, but he seeme/ 
to be thinking deeply. 

“Let us join the others,” he said presently, 
“That priest has spoiled my smoke.” 

“By all means,” said Walter eagerly. “] 
say, Ned, it is my desire to give Joyce a really 
glad time. I want to take her everywhere, and 
to make her holidays full of pleasure. For 
once, thank God, I can afford it, and Joyce 
shall benefit by my prosperity.” 

“And if I can be of any service, Walter, 
please make use of me. I shall be much at 
liberty through the Easter vacation, and thu 
have my time at my disposal.” 

“That will be splendid. You may depeni 
that I shall take advantage of your offer.” 

“ And I say, Walter, I may not have another 
chance of speaking to you alone to-night, so! 
want to repeat my warning. Be on you 
guard against that priest. If ever a man’s 
eyes meant mischief, his did.” 

“But, my dear fellow, we do not live ia 
medizval times ; he can do nothing more than 
he has done.” 

“No, we do not live in medieval times; al 
the same, you know the Roman Church é 
working night and day to get England into its 
power. There are schemes afloat of whic 
we know nothing.” 

“But still, Ned, their schemes cannot et- 
compass me; that is, their only design upol 
me can be to convert me to their faith. Wel, 
they will never do that. If I were rich, or if 
I held some diplomatic position, it would be 
different. Being only a hard-working lawyet 
I am not worth their trouble. Howevel, 
I will bear in mind what you say. Trust me 
for that. A man cannot pass through such 4 
year as I have done without being on bis 
guard.” 

“And—and be careful for your eldest 
daughter.” 

“Yes,” said Walter quietly. 
will.” 


“T willl 
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They passed into the other room, and the two 
men gave themselves up to the joy of the hour. 

Walter Raymond became as gay as a boy, 
while Harrington was as full of resource as a 
public entertainer in finding means of amuse- 
ment. He seemed to have forgotten that he 
was a member of a learned and dignified pro- 
fession, and 
that only a 
few days be- 
fore he, in 
cross-question- 
ing a witness, 
rebuked him 
for his levity. 
Moreover, he 
seemed to for- 
get his impres- 
sions concern- 
ing women, for 
to all appear- 
ances he found 
Joyce’s society 
vastly agree- 
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been a public singer. You would have done 
well on the operatic stage.” 

“ You see,” said Harrington, “‘ Miss Raymond 
played the accompaniment with so much sym- 
pathy. Let me congratulate you, Miss Ray- 
mond, on your splendid touch.” 

“She’s not Miss Raymond,” said young 
Walter, “she’s 
only Joyce, 
that’sall. Call 
her Joyce, Mr. 
Harrington.” 

“May I?” 
said Harring- 
ton, turning to 
Joyce. 

oe Miss Ray- 
mond’ does 
sound awfully 
strange,” re- 
plied the girl, 
a bright flush 
mounting to 
her cheek; 












able. Indeed, “besides, it 
when, during makes me feel 
the evening, it Hy" itt so old.” 

was suggested Mf) “Yes, Ned,” 
that he should Yj, AN said Walter, 
retire into the UW i “4 “she’s only a 
next room with UK) i il child to me; 
Joyce that to- call her Joyce. 
gether they It will seem 
might concoct A more homely.” 
a charade, he It was very 
was all eager- ty late before 
ness to fallin  —<—** /// AS bes Harrington 
with the sug- Sug MA said it was 
gestion, The yA : oe a time for him 
boy Walter, —_ to be getting 
moreover, who back to Chel- 
was anxious sea, and even 
for them to “He played the accompaniment on the new piano so that then heshowed 
begin their Joyce might sing to them.” no eagerness 
acting, ex- about going. 


pressed his opinion that they were 
slow in thinking out something.” 
Altogether Ned Harrington revealed himself 
ind new light. He played the accompaniment 
on the new piano so that Joyce might sing to 
them, and presently, when the request came for 
him to sing, he found a song for Joyce to play, 
so that he might, as he said,‘ assist in the fun.” 
“TI say, Ned,” said Walter Raymond when 
he had finished, “had you not succeeded so 
well at the Bar I should say you ought to have 


* jolly 





“‘ Positively, I think it is the jolliest evening 
I ever spent in my life,” said the young barrister. 

“Please God, we'll have many more of 
them,” said Walter. ‘“‘ Now children, what 
shall we do to-morrow ? I am not going to do 
a stroke of work, and as the weather is so fine 
we may as well go for an excursion somewhere.” 

“Kew Gardens,” cried young Walter. 


* Brighton,” said Madaline. 
“Yes, Brighton,” cried the others. 
** Not a bad idea,” said Walter. 


“ There will 
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be no trips there yet, the Easter Holidays not 
having commenced. It will be fine to have a 
day by the sea. What do you say; Lucy, will 
you go?” 

“No, thank you,” replied Mrs. Raymond, 
and yet in her heart she longed to go. “I shall 
have many things to attend to at home.” 

“Let the things go hang for once,” said 
Walter. His heart was warm under the in- 
fluence of the evening, and he welcomed the 
thought of a day unclouded by the influences 
of the past few months. ‘“‘ Come, and let us 
have a good time together.” 

“No,” she replied. She had arranged to 
have an interview with Father Brandon the 
next day, and dared not fail in keeping her 
appointment. ‘“‘I do not care to go. Besides, 
I think the children would be far better at 
home.” 

At this there was dissent from every quarter. 

“All right,” cried Walter; “we are sorry 
mother cannot come, but he rest of us will go. 
Let me see, we had better go to Victoria and 
catch the fast early train, and then we shall 
have the day before us.” 

“But suppose it should be wet?” urged 
Mrs. Raymond. She was not at all certain 
what Father Brandon would say, and tried to 
do her best to upset the arrangement. 

“Wet or fine, we’ll go,” said Walter. “It 
will be easy to put in the time at Brighton, 
although it pours all day.” 

“May I join you ?” asked Harrington. He 
appeared to take great interest in the project, 
although he said nothing. 

“Of course, my dear chap,” said Walter. 
“T am afraid you will find it slow, but if you 
can come why the day will be all the jollier.”’ 

After this it was wonderful how eagerly both 
he and Joyce entered into the arrangements, 
and how quickly the young barrister made 
valuable suggestions for the day’s programme. 
He might have been a boy looking forward to 
his first trip to the sea-side. One would have 
thought, moreover, that seeing he would have 
to be up betimes on the following morning he 
would have hurried back to his rooms, and have 
gone to bed immediately in order to obtain a 
good night’s rest. For Ned Harrington was 
thirty years of age, and had very strong views 
with regard to “‘ his machine,” by which term 
he designated his body. He maintained that 
it was the absolute duty of a brain-worker to 
secure sO many hours’ rest, and to make no 
exception to this rule whatever might happen. 
As a matter of fact, however, he did not hurry 
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back to his rooms. For once, he felt that 
those same rooms were very lonely, and he 
took an unconsciously long time in covering 
the short distance which lay between the 
neighbourhood of Clapham Common and 
Chelsea. He stopped for a long time 
Chelsea Bridge, gazing steadily into the Tiver, 
noting the strange effect which the light hag 
upon the water ; and presently, when he arrived 
at his rooms, instead of lighting his pipe ang 
reading the Law Times before going to bed, a 
was his custom, he sat looking into the fire 
It is true he did light his pipe, but evidently he 
forgot all about it, for after sitting a long time 
he presently awoke to the fact that the ashes 
in his pipe were cold. But he did not seem to 
mind. There was a happy look in his eyes, 
while often a smile played around his lips a 
though his mind were filled with pleasant 
thoughts. 

Then there was another thing. When pre 
sently he went to his bedroom he looked a long 
time into the mirror, a thing he could not 
remember doing for years. What does a man— 
and by no means a vain man—care about study- 
ing his features in a looking-glass ? Not that 
he had any reason to be ashamed of what he 
saw. A strong, earnest, if not a handsome 
face was mirrored there. The large grey eyes, 
the broad forehead, the well-formed, clean- 
shaven face were striking enough to attract 
attention in any crowd. 

“I’m thirty,” he mused, as he kept looking 
at the glass, ‘thirty last birthday. And I 
fancy I look my years. But I’ve not a wrinkle 
or a crowsfoot on my face; there’s not a grey 
hair in my head,” and then he sighed, but there 
was no sorrow in the sigh. 

The next morning he was early at Victoria 
Station. He noted with gladness that there 
was every promise of a glorious spring day. 
The birds were singing on the trees in the 
squares through which he passed and a west 
wind was blowing. 

“It’s a day to rejoice in, a day to thank 
God for,” he said in his heart. ‘I wondef 
now, I wonder—but I’m sure he won’t mind.” 

He went to the booking-office and bought 
tickets for the whole party, and rejoiced that 
he was able to afford it, and then he went to 
the platform where the local train from Clapham 
Junction was to come in. 

“I hope nothing will have made the trail 
late,” he said, as he marked the time. “ Ab, 
there it is—capital! There’s Raymond waving 
to me. Good!” 
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Really for one of the keenest reasoners 
among the young men at the Bar, and one 
whose pleasure lay in his_ work, Edward 
Harrington was behaving in a remarkable way. 

“Are you all here, Raymond ? Ah, good 
morning, Joyce —you told me I might, you 
know. Let me carry your macintosh ; I really 
don’t think you'll need it. 
That’s the weather 


We are going to 
have a glorious day. 
forecast. Where are you off to, Raymond ? 
“There’s only just time to get the tickets.” 
“Oh, don’t. trouble. I thought you might 
be a bit late, so I secured them in order to save 


time. 
“But I say, a 
“Here we are. Let me see, we are six, 


and we shall just fill a first-class carriage. 
That’s it, Joyce; won’t you sit here, close to 
the window ?’ 

Joyce said she would like to very much, and 
by this arrangement, although no one seemed 
to notice it, Harrington and Joyce were sitting 
side by side. 

There’s not much romance in a day at 
Brighton, I’ve been told. Everything is 
prosaic and commonplace there, but cer.ainly 
to the Raymond family it seemed a city of 
Harrington, familiar as 
every scene must have been to him, he seemed 


wonders. As _ for 


to derive a wondrous amount of pleasure from 
it. By a strange coincidence too, he very often 
found himself walking next to Joyce, while 
when they were on the pier he seemed to 
regard it necessary to hold her arm as she 
There seemed no 
Joyce had 
every appearance of strength and _ vigour. 
Her face shone with the glow of health, while 
Certainly 


leaned over the railings. 
reason for this, not the slightest. 


her eyes sparkled with delight. 
there seemed no reason whatever to fear that 
the wind would blow her away, nevertheless 
she did not resent Harrington holding her arm ; 
rather, I think it was pleasant for her to realise 
that a strong man was by her side. 

Oh, that was a happy day to Walter Ray- 
mond. The old feeling of comradeship came 
back between him and his children. Young 
Walter walked with Rachel ; he kept Madaline 
by his side ; while, as if by natural arrangement, 
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Harrington kept by tne side of Joyce. No, 
there is nothing romantic in spending a day 
at Brighton, especially for a man like Harring- 
ton, and yet, strange as it may seem, the hours 
passed by as minutes. 

“Oh, I am hungry,” said young Walter 
presently, a sentiment which was echoed by 
Rachael and Madaline. 

“And you, Joyce ?”’ said Ned Harrington. 
He seemed very fond of taking full advantage 
of the permission to call her by her Christian 
name. 





* Ravenous,”’ she laughed. 

“It should be ready,” said Harrington. 

“What do you mean, Ned ?”’ asked Walter. 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I feared that 
we might find a difficulty in getting a nice place, 


so I telegraphed to the Métropole to arrange 


lunch for six. It saves such a lot of bother, 


you know.” 

“I say, Ned.” 

“ Let’s get there at once, for to tell the truth, 
I am as hungry as a hunter myself. After all, 
there’s no place like Brighton for giving one 
an appetite.” 

““Hasn’t it been a splendid day ?” said 
Walter Raymond when he reached his house 
that night. 

“Simply glorious,’’ was the testimony of 
everyone save Joyce, who remained for a long 
time awake that night, although one would 
have imagined that such a long day must have 
tired even her. Anyhow, she could not sleep. 
She was living the day all over again, and her 
heart was beating with a strange joy—a joy 
she could not understand. 

There was another who did not sleep well 
that night, and that was Father Brandon. 
He happened to be at Clapham Junction when 
their train arrived, and he had noticed the look 
of joyous triumph in Ned Harrington’s eyes 
as he gazed upon the happy-looking girl at his 
side. 

“This complicates matters,’’ said the priest 
to himself. ‘‘I must let Ritzoom know at 
once. Such a thing would ruin everything. 
No, it must not take place, it must be stopped 
at any cost.”’ 

[END OF CHAPTER TWELVE.] 
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The Religious Press 
of To-day. 


INTERVIEWS WITH EDITORS OF LEADING 
JOURNALS. 


By Frank Webster. 





(FIRST ARTICLE.) 


TEVER have the religious newspapers of the 
4‘ country been better organised or circulated 
more extensively than to-day. Cheap paper, 
improvements in printing, and the partiality 
of advertisers for this class of journal, are 
facts which have materially assisted the pro- 
prietors in the production of admirable papers, 
with a clientéle in some cases quite outside their 
more immediate circle of subscribers. These re- 
ligious journals stand for many points of view, 
wide as the poles asunder; but, taken as a 
whole, one gladly recognises the journalistic 
spirit, craftsmanship, and sound business 
judgment which, in several notable instances, 
have won fame and deserved the financial 
success that has followed. 

In this article I am able to give many inter- 
esting details, gleaned from the editors, con- 
cerning the history of seven important weekly 
newspapers. My first talk was with the editor 
of the Guardian, which has a deservedly high 
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reputation, and has always been served by 
writers of eminence. 
The History of “The Guardian.” 


early history of the Guardian, 
21st, 1846, Lord 


Discussing the 
first published on January 
Blachford, who 
was one of the 
founders, says: 
“We made an 
agree ment 


with some 
printers, still 
existing in 
Little Pulteney 
Street, and 
hired a room 
opposite the 


printing estab- 
lishment in the 
shop of abaker, 
where we could 
attend or meet 
tosee what was 
going on, and MR. 
where some of 
us spent the greater part of every Tues- 
day night, proofs, rejecting or 
inserting matter, writing articles on the 
last subjects which had turned up, giving 
last touches, and generally editing. Bernard, 
Haddon and I, being in London, must, I suppose, 
have done most of this work ; but Church and 
Mozley used to take their share, making use of 
lodgings in Queen Street, 

used sometimes to 
o’clock in the morn- 

perhaps later, for I connect 
returns home with the smell of 
hot bread from the oven, on which I sometimes 
think we made our breakfast.’’ 

Though the Guardian possessed this zealous 
band of its difficulties at first 
seemed well-nigh At length 
a review by Dean Church was quoted in the 


correcting 


a bedroom in my 
Mayfair. To 
return at 
ing, sometimes 


these we 


four or five 


some of these 


contributors, 
insurmountable. 


Daily News—which, by a curious coincidence, 
came into existence on the same day as the 
Guardian. This brought the journal into some 


prominence, and slowly but surely success re- 
warded the faith and enterprise of the founders. 

For many of these interesting particulars I 
am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. James 
Penderel-Brodhurst, who succeeded the Rev. 
Walter Hobhouse as editor of the Guardian, 
having previously served as assistant editor. 
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He was connected in the old-days with the 
St. James’s Gazette. He permitted me to see 
a copy of the first number, which only consisted 
of sixteen small pages. Despite diminutive 
bulk, it gave considerable space to 
reviews—to-day one of its most notable 
this first issue ther 
appeared a no- 
tice of Carlyle’s 

‘ Oliver Crom- 
well,” written 
by Dean 
Church. 

Primarily, 

the Guardian 
was established 
to promote the 
best interests 
of the Trac- 
tarian move- 
ment. Writing 
in 1896, the 
then editor re- 
marked: “It 
was the seces- 
sion of New- 
man which 
really gave birth to the Guardian. . 
The late Dean of St. Paul’s has described in 
vivid language the consternation and perplexity 
of the party. Their great leader had deserted 
them ; one by one their friends were dropping 
off. Who would ultimately be left, and what 
was the which they could take 
their stand ? ‘That continued yet 
remodelled movement ’—to use the words of 
Dean Church—needed its special organs.” 
From that day to this it has supported the 
High Church party—more correctly the 
moderate section—whilst at the same time 
‘‘never varying from the principle which it 
claimed at the beginning—that, namely, of 
‘perfect religious liberty’ to religion as well 
as irreligion, to the Church as well as to the 
Nonconformist and Secularist.”’ 

The of the Guardian disclaims the 
idea that his paper is purely a religious journal. 
Its object is not to give religion an exclusive 
prominence, but to handle all topics religiously. 
Mr. Gladstone used to say that the Guardian 
contained the best weekly account of news to 
be found, in selection and arrangement. Yet, 
whilst this is the case, the Guardian possesses 
one ecclesiastical feature that causes it to be 
quoted throughout the press of the country, 
Every week it gives a carefully compiled 





however, 


characteristics—and in 


(Photo ; 
PENDEREL-BRODHURST (“THE GUARDIAN ”). 


H. Moyse, Putney.) 


ground on 


editor 
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list of Anglican preferments, obtained from 
many sources, and collected with extreme care 
so as to secure early publication as well as 
This list is valued equally by 
journalists and parsons, and has assisted in 


accuracy. 


giving the Guardian its pre-eminence in Church 
circles. 

One noteworthy point may be mentioned. 
Not a single share in the Guardian has ever 
been The 
eight 

obtained 


sold. journal belongs to-day to 


seven or proprietors, mainly laymen, 


holdings through 


from the 


their 
settlements 


who have 
marriage 


As one consequence its history and 


family or 
founders. 
traditions have followed a more or less natural 
sequence since 1846, despite the whirligig of 
time and the shifting of Church parties. 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll’s Literary Judgments. 


The British Weekly occupies a unique posi- 
tion in the religious press, owing to the space 
given not only to reviews but to literary topics. 
In this fact we trace the hand of its editor. 
In a sentence, its characteristics may be de- 
scribed as Evangelical in tone, Free Church in 
literary 
On the front page 


and critical in its contents. 
The editor is everywhere. 


find his 


spirit, 


we usually 
leading article, on the 


second 


page are his 


” 


** Observations ”’ ; in 
the middle 
have ‘“ Claudius Clear ’ 
and the gossip of the 
“Man of Kent,” 


pages we 


whilst 
there 
many 


on other pages 


are as a rule 
reviews signed by 
wn, ee De 
“TI look 
the greatest 
control of the 
Weekly, 


back with 
pleasure, 
in my 


British upon 


the fact that the first DR. ROBERTSON NICOLL (“ THE BRITISH WEEKLY 


work of many well- 

known writers originally appeared in its pages,” 
said Dr. Nicoll tome. ‘‘ Do not misunderstand 
me. I cannotclaim to have ‘ discovered ’ them. 
It simply meant that their work probably saw 
the light six months earlier than might other- 
wise have been the case. I conferred no favour 
upon those authors, for I was glad to print 
their contributions, and I am also glad to think 
that this early appearance was of some value 


to them. It makes all the difference to an 


author whether he has to wait long before he 
is recognised by the public. Sometimes if he 
is kept waiting it sours him and spoils him for 
other things. 

“It is a great pity that when a new publica. 
tion commences the editor immediately rushes 
to secure the well-known and the old writers, 
and does not attempt to discover the ney, 
When Mr. J. M. Barrie was writing in the first 
number of the Speaker, he said that its success 
‘Tom Smith ’—or, in other 
* discovered,’ 


depended upon 
words, the writer who had to be 
Now you see that heap of books on my table, 
I shall select those by unknown authors and 
take them home to read, in the hope of dis. 
covering a new pen. I have just been talking 
to the editor of a new and important journal, 
and I have said to him what I am now saying 
to you, that its success depends upon the men 
he discovers.”’ 

Discussing the names of new writers who 
have first seen the light in the British Weekly, 
its editor naturally mentioned Mr. J. M. Barrie 
and Dr. John Watson. Then, concerning 
newer men, he referred to Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
whose writing in the Daily News and the IIlus- 
tvated London News—not to speak of else- 
where appreciated for its daring 


paradoxes and original 


's sO much 
conclusions. 

Reference to __ the 

British Weekly is cer- 

tainly not complete 

without mention of 

Miss Jane Stoddart 

(‘Lorna ’’), the lady 

who occupies so _ large 

an amount of space il 

issue of the 

journal. After the 

British Weekly has 

gone to press you find 


every 


her hastening, for im 
Cornwall, 
arriving in the early 
the morning 


stance, into 
hours of 

at Falmouth, intent on following Lord Rose 
bery’s Then, after a busy day at 
Truro—attending a gathering of 7,000 people 
in the evening, and their enthu- 
siasm late at hurries off 
by the earliest train in the morning to inter- 
view Lord Rosebery at the house of his host 
a journey of over an hour. Back into towl 
the same day, she is alert upon the next week's 
That is a of her incessant 


tour. 


watching 


until night—she 


issue. sample 
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energy, Which results in hundreds of columns 
a year of brilliant descriptive writing. 


“The Methodist Recorder” and Illustrated 
Denominational Journalism. 


“ Without 
forked into 
journalism, 


n hour’s warning I was pitch- 





having had no 
previous expe- 
rience,’ e€x- 
plaine d 

Rev. Ne 

miah Curnock, 
the editor of 
the Meth 
Recorder, to m« 
when I asked 
him for some 
of his notable 
experi¢ nces 
‘At the time 
I was superin- 
tendent of a 
London dis 
trict, and the THE REV. NEHEMIAH CURNOCK 
summons to 
undertake the editorship of the Recorder 
inexpected as it was unsought. 
Yet it is strar 
experience, to see that practically all my 
hobbies, my 


proved as 


ige to me, as I look back over my 


reading, and my previous work 
were not lost, but have all fitted in with advant 
age to my editorial requirements.” 

{I asked Mr. Curnock what seemed to him 
the outstanding fea- 
tures of his control of 
the Recorder. 

Two things stand 
out very clearly in 


First the 


my memory. 


efiorts we made in 
connection with the 
celebration of the cen- 
tenary otf the birth of 
Wesley. Upon this 
ccasion we issued an 


illustrated supplement 
dealing with Weslev’s 


} 
haunts. This was prac- 


tically the first occa- 
sion upon which tone 
blocks had appeared 


in denominational jour- 


hails, and the issue MR. HOGAN (“THE LAYMAN"). 
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created a great demand, which caused us to 
reprint several times until at length we had 
to cry a halt. After this the matter we issued 
was republished by the Wesleyan Book Room, 
and, I believe, still sells to-day. 

‘The second point refers to the Twentieth 
Fund. It 


Century 


happened that I was 
peculiarly in- 
terested in the 
initiation of 
this move- 
ment. One 
day during the 
Leeds Confer- 
ence I sat 
next to Mr. 
Perks, M.P., at 
luncheon, and 
during our 
conversation 
he outlined a 
scheme __ then 
present in his 
mind for rais- 
ing a Twen- 
tieth Century 
Fund. Sub- 
stantially, his 
plan was identical with that which after- 
wards came before the Conference and was 
enthusiastically approved. From that time 
I naturally watched the stages of the Fund 
and, I think, may say that the Recorder 
very materially assisted in making the Fund 
successful. The share we had in it was, I 
know, recognised by its chief officers.”’ 

‘How was it,” I 
inquired of Mr. Cur- 
nock, “ that you 
adopted the illustrated 
descriptive article ?”’ 
I had previously been 
told by Mr. Watson, 
the manager, that the 
circulation of the 
Recorder had doubled 
within the past few 
ve ars, asa consequence 
of the Recordeyr’s illus- 
trated features. 

“It happened,” re- 
plied the editor of the 
Recorder, ‘‘that one 
day I was talking with 
the Rev. J. Ernest 
Clapham, then secretary 






| 
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of the Home Mission Fund, and he told me 
with regret of the number of disused Wesleyan 
chapels in East Anglia. He turned to me 
and said: ‘Cannot you secure some photo. 
graphs of these places, and publish them in 
the Recorder?’ I did not see that this was 
possible, but he suggested that I should take 
the photographs myself. At length I agreed 
to do my best, though I had not attempted 
photography before. I went immediately to 
a member of the Leysian Mission and borrowed 
his camera. He also gave me a few lessons, 
and presently I started off with Mr. Clapham. 
The views, of course, were somewhat crude, but 
they revealed a condition of things unappre- 
ciated by Methodists as a whole, and largely 
assisted in the revival of Methodism in East 


Anglia. From that time I journeyed to all 
parts of England and Scotland with my 


camera for the purpose of our special illustrated 
articles. To-day this is not necessary, for we 
have all over the country contributors who 
are able to provide us with what we require in 
this way much better than I could provide it 
myself, for, after all, I am only an amateur.”’ 

On the directorate of the Recorder there are 
the President of the Conference; Dr. Rigg, the 
Nestor of Methodism; Dr. Waller and Sir 
Hayter Chubb, to name but a few members of 
the large board. 


“The Layman.” 


The developments in journalism to-day are 
as interesting as ever. One of the most recent 
and notable as affecting religious circles was 
the in the last month of 1905 of a 
serious newspaper for the laity of the Church 
of England, in the form of the Layman, which 
i and tint 
own. Mr. H.C. Hogan, a well-known London 
journalist, who had been on the staff of the 
Record for twenty-four years, is in editorial 
control. He is backed up by a small company 
entirely independent of any particular society, 
whilst the Hon. and Rev. W. E. Bowen, 
though not a director, manifested the 
keenest interest both in the inception and in 
the succeeding issues of the Layman. 

Mr. Hogan showed me a copy of the state- 
ment defining the principles of the Layman. 
There it was said that ‘‘ the leading Church 
newspapers are designed primarily for the 
clergy, and are written from a clerical stand- 
point. The Layman will be—as its name 
implies—essentially a layman’s paper, and 
will be written from a lay standpoint. 


advent 


in size possesses a Style of its 


has 
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The Layman is accordingly intended to appeal 
to the educated laity.” 

In regard to more detailed policy, Mr 
Hogan reminded me of what had already 
appeared in the middle article of the Layman 
upon its first appearance. It was to advocate 
the maintenance without modification of the 
Royal Supremacy and of the Establishment ; 
the maintenance generally of the 
formularies and rubrics ; 
efficient administration of the ecclesiastical 
the establishment of Church Parish 
Councils; a uniform system of public ele- 
mentary schools subject to full public control ; 
an inquiry into the administration of ecclesi- 


existing 
the impartial and 


law ; 


astical funds or properties, and a separate 
inquiry into clerical poverty with a view to 
its mitigation. 

I was interested also in hearing from Mr, 
Hogan that the promoters of the Layman have 
recognised the needs of possessing 
religious difficulties. In order to meet these 
it affords facilities for the confidential expres- 
sion of such doubts with a to their 
solution by a writer qualified to deal with 
them. Mr. Hogan assures me that already 
this new feature has proved of practical value 
to readers. Another interesting and suggestive 
feature is the provision of a sermon for the 
Sunday following the day of issue. This it 
is hoped may prove of value to other than 
clerical “For instance,” says Mr. 
Hogan, “‘ supposing a squire and his household 
are unable to reach the parish church owing 
to the weather or other causes, the sermon will 
assist him in conducting an improvised service.” 
explained 


those 


view 


readers. 


‘‘Upon the question of politics,” 
Mr. shall maintain a Liberal 
attitude — perhaps I should Imperial 
Liberal—but we are opposed to Disestablish- 


‘ 


Hogan, ‘“ we 
say 


ment.”’ 

Already many Churchmen 
have written for the columns of the Layman, 
including the Bishop of Hereford, Dr. Wood, 
Headmaster of Harrow, and Mr. Thomas 
Kingscote, M.V.O., and its will be 
watched with peculiar interest. 


distinguished 


career 


“The Christian” and its Readers. 


Mr. George Morgan, M.A., the acting editor 
of the Christian, told me an interesting story 
concerning the aims and objects of the paper 
since its commencement in 1859 as the Revival. 
It was evolved, in fact, by his father, Mr. R. C. 
Morgan, as the result of the great Revival of 
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that date, and has 
maintained since then 
the foremost place as 
the organ of missions 


and missioners. 





At the beginning 
of its history many 
tten as an 


readers, ol 
expression of grati- 
tude for the blessings 
obtained by the Re- 
vival, sent to the 


editor offerings for 


various Christian 
philanthropies. These 
were duly 


ledged in its columns, 


acknow- 


and thus commenced 
afeature, then unique 


in religious journal- 


ism, which has been 
maintained with as- 


tonishing success 











a time, too, when 
other papers ridi- 
culed their efforts. 
It was the same with 
John 3B. Gough, 
whose orations we 
published, and also 
with Philip Phillips, 
the singing evan- 


gelist. From the first 
we gave much space 
week to the 

conducted 
Torrey and 


every 
missions 
by Dr. 
Mr. Alexander, while 
such men as the Rev. 
John McNeill, Gipsy 
Smith, and W. R. 
Lane continually 
figure in our pages.”’ 

The Christian cir- 
culates amongst a 
class of readers that 
may be described as 














since that time. 

“Our Donation List spiritually aggressive 
began as an_. out- in character, and 
ward manifestation (Photo: Cussell and Co., Ltd. particularly sensitive 
of the Revival,’’ ex- THE REV. W. B. SELBIE (“THE EXAMINER”) as to the business 
plained my informant. announcements in 


“Many converts received spiritual good, and 
immediately desired to render thanksgiving in 
From that time the List has grown, 
many 
thousands of pounds towards religious and 
philanthropic objects at and abroad. 
Every penny, without the slightest deduction, 
is handed direct to the institutions to 
whom the money has been donated. It was 
stated at one time that we charged a per- 
centage, but this is entirely erroneous. We 
pay the cost of cheques, clerking and 
stationery entirely ourselves at considerable 
The is handed 
according to the wishes of the re- 
of the societies ask us to 
remit their share once a month, others prefer 
to call for it, whilst many receive it imme- 
diately. 


this way. 


until to-day we receive each year 


home 


over 


cost per annum, money 
over 


cip.ents. Some 


“ Reports concerning the work of all the 
best known evangelists appear weekly in the 
columns of the Christian. In the days between 
1860 and 1870 there were Richard Weaver and 
Joshua Poole, two of the old-fashioned mis- 
sioners, work we supported. The 
the first religious journal to 
welcome Messrs. Moody and Sankey, and at 


whe se 
Christian was 


their favourite journal. Advertisements not 
morally wrong in tone or description, if they 
are overdrawn 
because of the distraction caused to readers 
on the Lord’s Day. Mr. Morgan mentioned 
a case where the readers of the Christian ob- 
jected to an advertisement relating to an inno- 
cent competition arranged by a reputable firm 
to advertise their goods. It neither offended 
decency nor morality, but in appearance 
(though not in fact) it might have been mis- 
taken for a scheme of **chance.’’ Anxious to 
preserve the journal free from the criticism of 
friends, the proprietors sacrificed the advertise- 
ment, and, as a consequence, lost all the busi- 
identical firm of advertisers, 
amounted to a 


in wording, are not admitted 


ness from that 
which otherwise would have 
large sum. 


The firm possessing the Christian is con- 
trolled by Mr. R. C. Morgan, Mr. Robert 


Scott, and Mr. George Morgan, M.A., under 
the title of Morgan and Scott. The sub-editor 
of the Christian is Dr. T. W. Thirtle, the author 
of the “ Titles of the Psalms,’’ a book published 
by the Clarendon Press. 
“The Examiner.” 
The Examiner was established to take the 
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place of the old Independent, and to provide 
for Congregationalism a representative organ. 
Its. editor, the Rev. W. B. Selbie, M.A., who is 
also minister of Emmanuel Church, Cambridge, 
has always kept the latter point in view. He 
loves his denomination, and is desirous that it 
should be represented with dignity and sobriety 
in the press. Discussing with me its objects, 
he stated that the Examiner stood for the 
progressive tendencies in the Congregational 
body, such as the recent changes in its consti- 
tution and the inauguration of its central 
missions in the Metropolis, with which he is 
in thorough sympathy. ‘‘ You can also say,”’ 
added the editor, ‘‘ that we try to provide in 
the Examiner signed reviews of all the recent 
theological books, in addition to reviews of 
current literature, though we do not profess to 
be a literary journal pure and simple. In 
regard to missionary matters we seek to keep 
our readers informed of work in the mission 
field, and also to awaken missionary zeal 
amongst the churches at home.’’ 

Mr. Selbie, by reason of his position in the 
Congregational ministry, is a member of 
several central committees, but, though it 
might prove of value to him in the news 
columns of his journal to report their decisions, 
he makes it a point of honour never to commu- 
nicate to the Examiner anything that trans- 
pires at these Board meetings. 

It is an open secret that in its early days 
the Examiner had an uphill struggle, but thanks 
to the dogged perseverance of its two managing 
directors, Mr. T. J. Lennard, J.P., of Bristol, 
and Mr. Edward Smith, of Bewdley, it has 
practically weathered the storm, and is riding 
now into smoother waters. Its circulation is 
steadily increasing, and its prospects of ultimate 
success are now well assured. The two direc- 
tors above-mentioned adopt a pleasant custom 
at each spring and autumn gathering of the 
Congregational Union. They invite on these 
occasions a large company of leaders of the 
Congregational Churches and friends to luncheon, 
and over coffee and cigars take them into their 
confidence as to the success of the past year’s 
working. This gathering, now _ established 
securely, has become one of the most pleasant 
functions in connection with the Congregational 
Union meetings. 

Three features of the Examiner are to-day 
well known and appreciated amongst the 
Congregational Churches—and I might add 
amongst members of other Churches as well— 
viz. a weekly sermon from the Rev. R. J. 


Campbell, M.A., of the City Temple; a week. 
night meditation from the Rev. J. H. Jowett 
M.A., of Carr’s Lane, Birmingham ; and a page 


of political and social notes from the pen of 
the Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M.A. This 
trinity of genius may fittingly be said to re. 
present some of the best traditions of Con- 
gregationalism. In their various capacities 
of teacher, preacher, and social reformer, 
these personalities exert a wide sphere of 
influence, and possess a large following. 


“The Sunday Companion.” 


“When the Sunday Companion started,” 
said Mr. Hartley Aspden, in the course of my 
interview, ‘‘there were very few religious 
papers on the market. Several had started 
and failed, and one editor (still living) of a 
then existing religious iournal remarked that 
‘If an angel came down from heaven and 
started a religious journal in London, he would 
fail.’ Well, I succeeded where the angel, 
according to this prophet, must have failed. 
In six months the Sunday Companion paid 
its way, and it has gone on increasing in power, 
in influence, and in circulation, until it now 
has a greater circulation than any other religious 
paper in this or any country. 

***What made the Sunday Companion?’ 
Its cheery optimism. Up to the time of the 
Sunday Companion, religious journals were 
dull, colourless, and gloomy. To read a 
religious paper in those days was like making 
one’s will—it meant a preparation for the 
latter end. The gospel of the long face per- 
meated every page. I tried to alter all that. 
I gave the masses a paper just as bright and 
sunshiny as every Christian’s face ought to be. 
The Gospel means ‘ good tidings,’ and I argued 
that a man who receives good tidings ought 
not to look as if he were going to a funeral. 
So I steeped the Sunday Companion in the 
sunshine of love, and the masses welcomed it 
with open arms. 

“What has the Sunday Companion done? 
We claim that it has done much to develop 
and foster a taste for pure literature. From 
the Sunday Companion have sprung the 
Sunday Circle, Sunday Stories, and_ several 
other papers which have nearly rivalled the 
parent in circulation. It has done something 
for the poor as well. Seven years ago I started 
the Barefoot Mission to provide the little waifs 
and strays of London with boots and _ shoes 


and second-hand clothing. This new form of 
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philanthropic endeavour succeeded so. well that 
3 [had to transfer it to the Ragged School Union, 
e and it is now one of the most flourishing 
auxiliaries of that famous society. My readers 
s have collected thousands of pounds for this 
charity, and thousands of boots and shoes for 


the poor children of London. 


5 “Ves, all the journals under my control, 
and there are eleven of them, including Good 
Words and the Sunday Magazine, are thor- 
oughly unsectarian and unswervingly evan- 
gelical [The higher thought, which cannot 


see the Sun of Righteousness without a tele- 
scope, does not appeal to me. I have no 


sympathy with theological lap-dogs who won’t 
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eat except what just suits their particular 
palates.” 

Mr. Hartley Aspden, the editor of the 
Sunday Companion and ten other journals, 
has been a journalist for the last twenty-five 
years. During his connection with the famous 
(but now defunct) Manchester Examiner he 
attracted the attention of Sir George Newnes, 
who invited him to London. After two years 
of the “ Tit-Bits”’ form of journalism, he 
joined Sir Alfred Harmsworth, whose business 
was then in a small way in Tudor Street. 
Within three months Mr. Aspden started the 
Sunday Companion, a journal which has now 
a regular sale of over 400,000 copies weekly. 
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RECORDS OF LIFE FROM A CLERGYMAN’S POCKET-BOOK. 
By Clarence Willoughby. 


I'V.—For his Father's Sake. 


“TT CANNOT make out why Mr. Collins gives 

us next to nothing for the church. He 
seems generous-minded, and his home shows 
all the marks of a cultivated man. And 
yet I have failed to get more than a guinea 
from him.” 

My Vicar was busy collecting for a new 
schoolroom which had become absolutely 
necessary. Money was “‘tight,’’ and he had 
met with little success so far in his attempt 
to raise £2,000. More than once he had 
discussed with me the matter of Mr. Collins 
and his penuriousness. I liked the man, but 
I was just as much puzzled as my Vicar about 
him. He lived alone in very modest style on 
the outskirts of our parish in London, and I 
had never heard how he earned his living. He 
went up to the City by the same train as several 
members of our congregation, but no one 
seemed on speaking terms with him, and he 
was so reticent in his manner as not to en- 
courage confidences. 

Although he could not subscribe largely to 
our funds, he was a splendid worker, reliable 
as few are, and ready to slave in the back- 
ground, when others were eager for recognition. 
I shall never forget his whole-hearted labours 
at the time of the Coronation Dinner to the 
poor. It was he who carved the meat for 
scores of the humble guests; it was he who 
thought it not beyond his dignity to go and 
fetch two more cans of milk when our supply 
had run short; and, finally, it was he who 
came the day after to clear up all the disorder 
caused by the feast. I have not found 
many helpers who are eager to aid you on 
“the day after!” 

Of course, London life encourages secrecy, 
and this is especially the case among the 
middle-class folks, who have a certain pride in 
concealing their income and how they make 
it. Once or twice Mr. Collins had been accom- 
panied to church by a daughter who was on 
her holiday, and he had told me that she worked 
very hard in Birmingham. Beyond _ this 
daughter, I had no knowledge of any relatives 
belonging to him. My own conversations 


with him had been limited to discussions of 
the work in which he took so energetic a part 
in our church. 

The Vicar departed after we had discussed 
methods by which money could be raised, 
The conversation was revived in my memory 
a fortnight later when a collector for our 
Young Men’s Institute said to me, “ Why 
doesn’t Mr. Collins give us something, Mr. 
Willoughby ? I am sure he can afford to do 
so. They say his father was very rich, yet 
he only keeps one servant, and never enter- 
tains. I can’t make the man out, for Mr. 
Warton says two or three of the pictures in 
his dining-room must be worth a thousand 
pounds at least.”’ 

I ventured to throw a doubt on Mr. Collins’ 
wealth, and said that some people gave time 
and labour who could not give money. There 
was no doubt that Mr. Collins had given far 
more of his energy than many of our sub- 
scribers who wrote cheques for a guinea without 
the’ slightest hesitation. Still, this reiterated 
comment upon Mr. Collins made me doubly 
interested in him, and occasionally when I 
passed his little house I could not help wonder- 
ing what was the real story of his life. Sooner 
than I expected, I came to know it. 

One morning, as I was looking over the 
Daily Chronicle at breakfast, my eyes caught 
the following paragraph on the one page in 
that paper that I hardly ever read—the page 
devoted to the Money Market. Curates do 
not have much reason for studying the ups 
and downs of stocks and shares. The parfa- 
graph was as follows :— 


A BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED: TWENTY 
SHILLINGS IN THE POUND. 

A very unusual instance of the cancelling of a bank 
ruptcy has just occurred in Birmingham. It appears 
that 23 years ago the late Mr. Jonas Collins, who was 
in business as a manufacturer of bedsteads, failed for 
£19,000. His creditors met together, and three shillings 
in the pound were paid within a year. The bankruptcy 
of the firm had been caused by the dishonesty ofa trusted 
clerk, who had been robbing the business of thousands dl 
pounds in a period of three years. The ill-health of Mr. 
Collins had caused most of the financial transactions ol 




















the firm to be entrusted to this clerk, who escaped the 
law and brought the firm to disaster, In the interval 
which has elapsed the creditors have received no further 
payment. lo their astonishment, each of them received 
last week a ch 


owing to them, with § per cent. compound interest, In 


> for the entire balance of the money 





some Cases 1 ey has been paid to the heirs of deceased 


no instance has the receipt of the cash 


come witl eat surprise. It appears that the only 
son of the late Mr. Jonas Collins went to London, joined 
a firm ina subordinate position, rose steadily until 
he was taken into partnership, and has at last fulfilled 
the ambition of his life by removing the stain on the 
honour of his « ased father by paying all the creditors, 
A movement is on foot to mark this extraordinary occur- 
rence by ng a banquet to Mr. Jonas Collins, and 
making a presentation to him in honour of the occasion. 


Jonas Collins ! 


friend, and, recollecting the circumstances of 


That was the name of our 


his occasional references to Birmingham, his 
reticence about his past life, and his closeness 
as to donations, I could not help feeling certain 
that the true story of his life was revealed in 
this newspaper paragraph. My interest was 
so great in the matter that I could not resist 
calling on Mr. Collins that evening, ostensibly 
to consult him on a minor point in our work, 
but really to discover if he were the hero of 
the paragraph. 

I found Mr. Collins at home, and, whether it 
was my imagination or not, I thought his face 
bore the expression of a man from whose life 
When we had 
finished talking about the institute, I rose to 


a great load had been lifted. 


§0. 
Mr. Collins said: ‘I am not sure whether 
I shall be able to be with you next Thursday, 
as I shall probably be in Birmingham that 
day.” That remark gave me the opening I 
desired. Producing from my pocket the cutting 
from the Daily Chronicle, I said, ‘‘ May I 
venture to inquire whether this relates to 
you?”’ Mr. Collins read the paragraph, and 
a blush suffused his face. Handing it back to 
me he said ‘That is quite correct, Mr. 
Willoughby, and perhaps it may explain why 
I have not been able to do all I should like to 
have done in the way of donations to our 
church work 

I took him by the hand as I said, ‘‘ Don’t 
Say a word about that. I feel that you have 
done a truly noble thing in clearing your father’s 
memory in this fine way.” 


“It was the only thing I could do,” said 
Mr. Collins modestly. ‘‘ He was the best of 
fathers, and only the treachery of the man 
whom he had trusted brought him to disas- 


ter. I cannot help feeling, Mr. Willoughby, 
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that he knows what I have managed to 
do.”’ 

Emotion overcame him for a few moments, 
and then he continued, ‘‘ You have no idea 
how much it cost me to refuse contributions 
to various funds in which I was interested, 
but I always felt my first duty was to the credi- 
tors of my late father. I have had a hard time 
of it, Mr. Willoughby, and yet there have been 
wonderful moments of delight which I could 
have obtained in no other way than this. 
If you care to listen for a few minutes I will 
tell you some more details.”’ 

“Please do, Mr. Collins, I am _ intensely 
interested in this matter. It humbles me to 
think how some of us have misjudged you for 
what we were foolish enough to think was lack 
of liberality.” : 

“Ah! How often I have longed to be 
able to explain the reason why I could not 
give more than a small sum in answer to 
appeals. I know Mr. Warton and Miss Webster 
only the other day left this house under the 
impression that I was a miser hoarding 
untold gold.” 

I could not help smiling, for ‘‘ miser”’ had 
been the very word Mr. Warton had applied 
to Mr. Collins, and it was Miss Webster who 
had referred to Mr. Collins’s “ rich father.” 

“Well,” continued Mr. Collins, “ after my 
father’s bankruptcy, I left Birmingham for 
London and entered the firm in which I am 
now a partner. I only received £120 a year, 
but managed to send £50 a year to my father 
and mother, who were living very inexpensively 


“é 


How brave women are in 
facing fortune! My mother, 
though she was over seventy, and had been 


at Birmingham. 
reverses of 


accustomed to every comfort, adapted herself 
to the change of condition of affairs without a 
murmur. My father has told me how, at the 
end of the day, when he had returned from 
acting as a clerk in a charitable society’s 
office, he would find the nicest little supper 
awaiting him and the most cheerful of greetings 
from my mother. Nothing was wasted in 
that home, I can assure you. There was a 
girl who came in every morning to help, but 
beyond that my mother did everything. 
‘Four years later, my father died suddenly 
and my mother came up to London to live 
with me. My salary had been raised to {180 
a year, so things were a little more comfortable. 
As time went on, I married and had one child, 
the daughter you have seen. My marriage 
was a very happy one, for my wife was able to 
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make our little home very bright, not- 
withstanding that we practised the utmost 


economy. The great ambition of my life was 


to pay off every penny owing my father’s 
creditors 
‘“Most unexpectedly, the manager of the 


firm had to start a branch in America, and I 
was one day, to my great surprise and delight, 
made manager at £800 a year. We went on 
living at the rate of not more than £200 a year, 
and I started an account at a bank into which 
I paid the balance of each year’s income for 
the of father’s bank- 
ruptcy. They say that when an aeronaut is 
sand-bag he 


purpose cancelling my Ss 


ascending in a balloon every 
throws out causes the balloon to ascend higher. 
I tell that 
pounds was reached my spirits rose higher, 
for the goal of my ambition was in sight. 
The life came eight 


years ago, when my dear brave wife, who had 


as every complete thousand 


you 


greatest sorrow of my 
never been very strong, caught scarlet fever 
when visiting a poor family whom we helped 
occasionally, and after a fortnight she died. 
It almost caused me to give up my great task, 
but on her deathbed she pleaded with me that 
I would not stop my struggle unless my own 
health broke down. My daughter had won 
a scholarship, and had obtained a situation at 
Birmingham. She and 
insisted on helping She has con- 
tributed herself at Seven 
ago I was taken into partnership, and the last 
six years our profits have been very considerable, 
with the result that a fortnight ago I was able 
to complete the total sum required to pay off 


shared ideals 


in my task. 


my 


least £200. years 


the creditors in full. 

“It has been a hard fight, and sometimes 
I have been in despair. I 
was laid aside by asthma, I was tempted to 
use some of the money to go to the south of 
France, but I am thankful that I did not, for 


One winter, when 
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I think that God understood just what I was 
trying to do, and He has helped me. One 
thing this effort has done for me has been to 
make my spiritual life deeper than it was, 
I do not believe a man in your congregation 
has been able to feel himself more closely 
linked with God than I have, year after year, 
while been 
steadily. My soul has been disciplined in a 
way that I describe. Now, I have 
taken up a lot of your time with my private 
affairs, but I to the real 
reason why I have lived so quietly and have 


this money has accumulating 


cannot 


wanted you know 
been able to give so little to help the causes 
I loved so much.” 

““T cannot say, Mr. Collins, how much your 
I 
of a man who has had so delicate a sense of 


I be- 


lieve that the future years will hold a wonderful 


story has touched me. have never known 


honour, and such persistent courage. 


happiness for you.”’ 
The next Mr. 

by those of his creditors who survived, and 

citizens of Birmingham, 


week Collins was entertained 


og 
5 


who remembered the late Mr. Jonas Collins, 


several of the leadin 


assembled to do honour to the son who had 
so nobly cleared his father’s reputation. In 
the course of the proceedings, a beautiful clock, 
bearing on it a suitable inscription, was pre- 
sented to Mr. Collins as a token of the regard 
in held. The most pathetic 
the evening arrival, in 


he 
of 
time for the speeches, of his aged mother, who 
rejoiced to have lived to see this memorable 
day and to hear the whole-hearted tributes to 
her late husband and son. 

Mr. Collins and his daughter moved into a 
larger house, and have been the most generous 
of helpers in the parish. I heard the other day 
that he was thinking of retiring from business, 
and going back to Birmingham to live in the 


which was 


incident was the 


midst of the friends of his childhood. 
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FOR WINTER. 


By Ellen T. Masters. 


HE long evenings, and the cold weather 
with the misery it entails on the poor, 
suggest the opportunity and the ne- 

cessity of wool work. In this article I am 
giving some hints which may be useful to 
those who have nimble fingers and a desire 
to make socks, vests, scarves, and other 
comforts which will be appreciated by all 
to whom they are given. 

Let me say, first, that a great deal of 
the success of hand-knit and crochet wearing 
apparel depends upon the make of the wocl 
employed in its manufacture. A wise ama- 
teur will make her selection from among the 
vast number of wools that are offered to 
her, and will keep faithful to that which 
seems best to suit her purpose. She can- 
not go wrong by thus choosing, for example, 
the wools that are sent out by Messrs. 
John Paton, Son & Co., of Alloa, Scotland. 
They are to be obtained readily every- 
where, and I find they are unrivalled 
for their good qualities as regards wear and 
washing. Also, many of the firm’s speciali- 
ties are to be had in more than one quality, 
so that each worker can suit the capacity 
f her own purse. 

For ordinary strong work there is Paton’s 
Alloa wheeling yarn, which 
is particularly to be recom- 
mended for cycling, golf, 
shooting and fishing hose, 
jerseys, tam-o’-shanters, and 
many of the garments wanted 















for fishermen. For extra 
hard wear there is cable 
wheeling; but those ladies 


who spend much of their 
time in knitting will prefer 
something less stout, as, ex- 
cellent though it be, it is 
apt to be trying to the 
fingers if a great deal of work 
is done with it. 

In Paton’s 
soft knitting 
wools the 
worker must 
be hard to 
please, indeed, 
who does not 
find the shade 
she most needs, 


. ° A SOCK MADE OF 3-PLY 
either in plain 


WHEELING. 


colours or in fancy mixtures. It is well 
suited for making socks and stockings for 
ordinary wear, but the sock shown in our 
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DETAIL OF SCARF DESCRIBED ON PAGE 398. 


first illustration is made of 3-ply wheeling 
in mixture No. 129. It is very well and 
comfortably shaped, so as to be elastic and 
durable in wear. With four knitting-needles, 
No. 14, the worker who wishes to reproduce 
this pattern should cast on 84 stitches. This 
number will make a full-sized sock, the num- 
ber being increased if an ‘‘out”’ size is wanted. 
The first three inches, being ribbed (1 plain 
and 1 purl), keep up well on the leg. Below 
this top come eight inches of another pattern 
of ribbing—in the model 3 plain and 1 purl, 
but 2 plain and 2 purl may be used if pre- 
ferred. The heel is extra elastic owing to 
its being worked on half the total number 
of stitches. The flap should not, for this 
make of sock, be less than two inches and 
a half in length. The heel may be turned 
in the worker’s favourite way, and the 
stitches are then rearranged for the foot, 
half being on one pin and the remaining half 
divided on the other two pins. The pattern 
sock had the front of the foot ribbed like 
the leg, the rest being plain for a length of 
six inches and a half, the round toe 
taking up about two inches. This made the 
tetal length of the foot between ten and 
eleven inches. 

Perhaps it is wished to make some piece 
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of underwear that does not involve the 
trouble of managing four needles. For easy 
work that can be picked up at odd moments 
and done in half-lights, there is nothing to 
equal a vest, such as that of which the 
half only is shown below. It should be 
worked with 4-ply Unshrinkable Vest wool 
and a pair of bone pins, No. 6 or 7. Cast on 
84 stitches. Rib 4 plain and 4 purl till two 
inches are done, knit plain for five inches 
(some workers prefer to purl the back rows, 
instead of doing all this in plain knitting, 
making the smooth 
side that to be worn 
next the body). 

Rib r plain and 
x purl for four 
inches (to shape 
the vest into the 
waist). Knit eight 
inches plain as be- 
fore, then rib one 
inch, as at the be- 
ginning, for the neck. 
Knit 16 stitches. 
Cast off loosely the 
stitches that remain 
till the last sixteen 
are left. Pass the 
first set of sixteen 


on to a hairpin, or a 
piece of wool to keep 
them from running 


down. Knit back- 
wards and forwards 
on the second set of 
sixteen stitches till 
five inches are done. 
Leave these stitches 
on a piece of wool 
and return to the 
first sixteen. Knit 
a second strap, then cast on 52 stitches to 
correspond with those cast off before making 
the shoulders, and knit the second half of 
the vest exactly like the first piece, working 
the ribs and plain portion, of course in the 
reverse order. Cast off loosely when the 
lower edge is reached. To make up the vest, 
sew the two sides together to just beyond 
the line of ribbing that marks the waist. 
Finish the neck and sleeves with a simple 
crochet scallop. Run a ribbon string round 
the neck at the base of the scallops. Being 
very elastic, a vest of this kind will fit any 
ordinary figure. 

The Unshrinkable Vest wool bears out its 
name if properly washed, but it cannot be 
expected not to shrink if it is subjected to 
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the harsh and unfair treatment that is 

bestowed upon it by the average laundress, 

Space is too valuable for us to do more here 

than mention that there are three qualities 

of this wool—the extra super, the Ben Nevis, 

and the Rose, in 2, 3, and 4 ply, all being 

plainly distinguished by the small ticket 

that is attached to every skein. The colours 

and mixtures are excellent, and the wool 
is really dainty when made up. 

Petticoat wools are sold in two quali 

ties for fancy waistcoats of the kind that 

is specially popular 

now, as well as 

for slippers, sofa 

blankets, cot covers, 

quilts, petticoats, 

and golf jerseys. 

The making of 

scarves for wear by 

men and boys who 

are much exposed 

to weather is a 

pleasant. task 

enough, but it be- 

comes doubly so by 

the use of such soft 

wool as Paton’s Rose 

petticoat wool, 4 

ply. No. 68 is of 

a suitable medium 

shade of grey. A 

light-weight and yet 

a warm and cosy 

scarf may be 

fashioned very sim- 

plyand quickly over 

an ivory mesh with 

a bone hook of 

medium size. If a 

mesh is not at hand, 

stout letter - paper 

folded to the required width, or fairly firm 

cardboard, answers quite as well. The model 

was worked over a mesh of this sort, measur- 

ing half an inch across. Begin with a chain 

foundation from nine to twelve inches long 

according to the desired width. Only a 

detail is given in our third illustration. 

First row : Ordinary double crochet, missing 

the first two chain. Second row: Tum 

with 3 chain, take the mesh, and hold it in 

the left hand alongside the double crochet 

of the last row, put the hook into the stitches 

of the preceding row over the mesh, work- 

ing otherwise as in ordinary double crochet. 

Keep the stitches as regular as possible, and 

slip the mesh along as required. Third row: 

Turn with 1 chain, work ordinary double 
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crochet without a mesh. Repeat the second 
and third rows till the scarf is of the required 
length. Pull it out gently between the hands 
so that the threads become tightened, and 
so that the loose stitches of one row run 
down close against those of the row below. 
A fringe can be added at each end, but is 
not absolutely necessary. 

The famous Rug wools need but little 
recommendation, so well known are they 
for their well-arranged shades and colours. 
These are so admirably chosen that it is 
scarcely possible for even a novice to make 
a mistake in her selection. The present 
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fancy is for plain rugs having borders of 
some harmonious tint. The work forms 
an agreeable change to such amateurs as are 
a little weary of crochet and knitting. 
Besides rugs of many sizes and several 
shapes, footstool covers and cosy foot-muffs 
may be made, the last-named being specially 
appreciated by many a worker who leads a 
sedentary life in a scantily-carpeted room. 
The wools are also well adapted for the 
making of kneelers and floor mats for the 
pews of churches and chapels, and are not to 
be despised for covering the seats of wooden 
stools and chairs. 
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THE NEW HOUSEKEEPER. 


A Complete Story by Nora Tynan O’Mahony. 


T was a sultry day in the middle of July, 
and despite the wide-open windows the air 
of the room was unbearably hot and oppressive. 
The face of the woman who sat at the table 
sewing with almost feverish energy looked 
sadly pale and tired. She was dressed in a 
sombre widow’s gown, which threw into 
greater relief the rich gold of her hair, and the 
clear pallor of her skin, now flushed to a 
tender rose-colour by the noonday heat. The 
little room which she occupied was on the 
top floor of No. 3, Auburn Avenue, a common- 
place row of dusty-looking red-brick buildings ; 
and the hot rays of the sun beating from 
morning till night on the slated roof gave to 
the room beneath the baked and airless atmo- 
sphere of an oven. 

She sighed unconsciously, then turned with 
a wistful, apologetic gaze and a faint shadow 
of a smile to the little lad of four years, who 
sat on the floor near the window, busily em- 
ployed with a box of bricks. He had caught 
the unwelcome sound of her sighing, and 
looked towards her with a swift, eager glance. 

“Why do you sigh like that, mother ?” 
he asked in an almost imperative tone. “ Are 
you lonely ? ” 

“ No, darling, not when you are here. But 
Iam a little bit tired.” 

He came and stood before her. 

“T think you are lonely, mother,” he said 


reproachfully. ‘‘ When wiil daddie come back 
—tell me?” 

A quiver passed over her white face. 

“‘T don’t know, sweetheart. It may be a 
long time, but some time we will see him again.” 

“Surely, mother ? ” 

“Surely, dear, if we are good.” 

‘“*Mother, you told me a long time ago that 
he would come back in the spring, and now 
the spring is over and gonelongsince. Will he 
come some other spring, mother ? ” 

“Yes, darling, some other spring we shall 
surely see him again; but we must be very 
patient and wait for our Heavenly Father’s 
will.” 

Bertie looked out of the window thought- 
fully. 

‘‘T wish he’d come back soon, little mother, 
for then you would not have to be always 
at that tiresome old sewing. Some time, soon, 
when I am big, I must go away from you.” 

“Oh, Bertie, is it to leave mother ? ” 

“Yes,” impressively, ‘‘ because you’re poor. 
And I’ll get a farm, and have a whole lot of 
horses and cows, and I'll sell them and give 
you all the money.” 

“That will be splendid,” she answered 
with an April-like smile. 

‘‘Mother, are you a lady ?”’ 

She laughed nervously. 

‘“‘T hope so, dear.” 
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* Then why don’t you wear hats and dresses 
like other ladies ? I mean hats with poppies 
and violets in them ?”’ 

She did not answer, but her eyes followed 
him tenderly as he crossed the room. He 


climbed on a chair and reached his hand to 
In a moment he returned. 


the mantel-shelf. 


**The little lad of four years sat on the floor near the window, busily 
employed with a box of bricks.” 


“Take this, mother,’ he said, with a mag- 
nanimous air, handing her the new threepenny 
bit which had been the sole contents of his 
money-box. ‘‘ Buy something nice for your- 
self. Buy a new hat with it.” 

“You good, dear Bertie,’ his mother said, 
smiling through her tears as she smoothed 
the curls on his forehead and laid her pale 
cheek against his. His skin was hot and 
moist, and his pretty curls felt damp. She 
smothered another sigh as she looked at him 
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anxiously. Yes, the hot weather was telling 
on him, too. He was a very pretty boy, but 
had never been a strong one, and to his mother 3 
eyes he had grown alarmingly thin and pale 
during the last few months. Oh, to get him 
away from this hot, tiresome city, from this 
dull, deadening atmosphere, out to the green 
fields, to the cool 
breezes of the coun- 
try and the sea! 

With the air of a 
man who had nobly 
done his duty he 
back to his 
business ot bricklay- 
ing, while she began 
her needle 
industri- 
make up 
tor these few minutes 
of lost time. 

A moment later 
a quick, imperative 
knocking came to 
the door, and in 
answer to Mrs 
Annesley’s languid 
‘* Come in * a 
smartly attired wo- 
man entered the 
room, looking the 
picture of freshness 
and daintiness in a 
cool-looking gown of 


went 


to ply 
still 
ously to 


more 


soft grey muslin 
and lace She was 


Mrs Metcalfe, one of 
Dorothy Annesley’s 
oldest triends, and 
had never forgotten 
her in her days of 


trouble, as had— 
alas '—some_ others 
of those who had 
been her lifelong 
and most intimate acquaintances 
“Well, how are you getting on, dear?’ 


the newcomer asked, entolding her widowed 
friend in an affectionate embrace, then stooping 
to imprint a kiss on the top of Bertie’s curly 
head. ‘I thought you might have those 
blouses ready, as we are off to the seaside 
next week. Finished, are they ? That’s splen- 
did! This pink one looks a beauty; and 
what a lot of trouble you have taken with 
it, dear!” regarding with a pleased glance 
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the airy fabric of muslin and lace to which 
her friend was putting the last finishing touches. 
“You'll be glad to be done with it, won’t 
you?” with a sympathetic glance at Mrs. 
Annesley’s tired face. 

“Not exactly,”’ the other said, with a brave 
attempt at a smile, ‘‘ for then I shall be at a 
standstill. The work hasn’t been coming in 
lately. You see, so many people are already 
gone away.” 

Mrs. Metcalfe shook her head in sorrowful 
assent. 

“T’m sorry, dear; and it’s such a hard life 
too, even if you make it a success. I am 
always wishing you had some more active 
work. That reminds me, I saw this advertise- 
ment in this morning’s Times, and I thought 
it would suit you admirably. You © were 
always such a model housekeeper ’’—unfolding 
a small piece of newspaper as she spoke, 
and handing it to Mrs. Annesley. 

The latter looked at it, then gave it back 
to her with trembling hands and a heightened 
colour. 

“It is very good of you to think of me,” 
she said, “‘but, you see, there are several 
drawbacks. First, there is the ‘encumbrance,’ ”’ 
glancing at the preoccupied face of her darling, 
still engrossed at his play. ‘‘ The condition as 
to widowhood would suit me, and I suppose 
I may soon consider myself ‘ middle-aged,’ ”’ with 
a feeble attempt ata laugh. ‘“ But, you know, 
Mrs. Metcalfe, that this old gentleman who 
advertises is dear Robert’s father ? ”’ 

“Of course I do, and I think that is the 
best thing about it. He has had half-a-dozen 
housekeepers within the last twelve months. 
He is as wrapped up as ever in his archeological 
researches, and the ordinary housekeeper can- 
not understand that his papers must not be 
disturbed, even if he chooses to leave them all 
over the floor. You would be more under- 
standing.”’ 

“ But it would be hardly honest, would it ? ” 

“Why not? Don’t be silly, Dorothy. I 
think it a great chance for you, and one never 
knows what it might lead to,” with a glance 
towards Bertie. 

Mrs. Annesley’s eyes followed hers. 

“The salary is decidedly tempting,” she 
said with a sigh, ‘‘and it would be delightful 
to get out to the country, if only I could have 
Bertie with me. But what could I do with 
him ?” hopelessly. 

“Just lend him to me for the next two 
months, will you? I should be delighted to 
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have his company at the Seaside for my 
Frankie, and it would do your boy an amount 
of good. He looks as though he needed some 
bracing air. By the time we come back you 
will have found out how you like your new 
position, and we could perhaps make other 
plans for Bertie then.” 

Mrs. Annesley looked at her friend grate- 
fully. 

“How thoughtful you are!” she said. 
“ Still, I’m half afraid of the project. Bertie 
would not be happy away from me, I fear.” 

“Oh, as for that, we could get him round 
to it. You could come for a few days and 
remain with him till he grows used to us. 
Wouldn’t you like to come and stay at the 
sea with my Frankie, darling?” she said 
coaxingly to the boy, who had come over, 
and was now standing by his mother’s knee 
with a shadow of something like fear in his 
beautiful eyes. 

“‘T should like it if mother came too,” he 
answered, with a bright look towards her. 
Luckily, Frankie Metcalfe was Bertie’s pet 
adoration. He was a couple of years older 
than Bertie, and the latter looked up to him 
with a kind of hero-worship which was quite 
touching. 

Seeing the bright look in her son’s face, 
Dorothy Annesley felt, not without a touch 
of disappointment, that, after all, the child 
might be very happy away from her. The 
salary offered in the advertisement was more 
than double that usually given, and in her 
present circumstances it was decidedly tempt- 
ing. She would dearly like, too, to meet ber 
dead husband’s father. She had never met 
him, had never even seen him. Bob Annesley 
had been the old man’s only child, and his 
marriage with herself, a poor typewriter in a 
city office, had been the cause of a lasting 
estrangement between father and son. 

Bob, who in the ordinary course of things 
would have had from his father a handsome 
yearly income, found himself suddenly dis- 
inherited, and thrown on his own resources. 

Not having been brought up to any pro- 
fession or business, it came all the harder to 
him. He tried to make a living by joining the 
ranks of journalism, and just as he began to 
have a fair amount of success he was stricken 
down by the illness which killed him. During 
his lifetime his pretty young wife had done 
all she could to atone for the pain that his 
father’s anger had caused him. Still, knowing 
that she was well-born and well brought up, 
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and that there was nothing beyond the mere 
fact of her poverty to justify the old man’s 
treatment of them, she could not but ex- 
perience a very natural resentment towards 
the latter. 

Now that Bob was gone, however, her 
feelings had entirely changed. All the old 
resentment had vanished; instead, she was 
assailed by doubts as to her own right to have 
ever come between them. She was, more- 
over, possessed of a sudden and entirely un- 
expected feelingof tenderness towards this lonely 
old man, whose sorrow and sense of loss for 
his son’s death must have been equal to or 
greater than her own. She would go to him ; 
she would do her best to help him and comfort 
him ; perhaps she would be able at last to 
break down the strong barriers of dislike and 
misunderstanding which too long had stood 
between them. 

So Dorothy Annesley, not without a beating 
and anxious heart, applied that very day for 
the position of housekeeper to her hitherto 
dreaded father-in-law. In writing to him she 
signed herself ‘‘ Dorothy Newman,” which had 
been her husband’s second name, feeling the 
less doubtful as to the propriety of her doing 
so since the old man in his anger had forbidden 
his son to use any longer the old family name. 

When, a few days later, she received a letter 
in reply telling her in stilted terms that the 
offer of her services had been accepted, and 
asking that she should enter on her new 
duties early in the following week, she did not 
know whether to be sorry or glad. If only 
she could have taken Bertie with her! But 
that was out of the question. In any case, 
it was a blessing for both of them to be re- 
lieved from their present surroundings, and 
Bertie would be happy, she felt, with his new 
friends. He would grow strong and sturdy 
in the fresh sea breezes where he was going, 
and she could see him sometimes. Perhaps, 
indeed, she might be a failure in her new 
position, and Bertie might not be so long 
without her. 

So it was arranged that she should give up 
her rooms in the stuffy red-brick villa and 
go to stay with Bertie and his friends for a 
few days in their new home. After all, it was 
not so hard to part with him, since he was 
happy and well cared for in his changed sur- 
roundings. Early the following week she had 
bidden him a tearful good-bye, and was fast 
speeding towards the manor house of Kilbride, 
in the distant county of C » where old 
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Mr. Annesley lived his studious life in-a state 
of monotonous loneliness. 


* * * * * 


She did not find him quite so ogre-like as 
some of her friends had pictured him. Instead, 
he seemed a harmless, peaceable, quiet old 
gentleman, too deeply engrossed in the study 
of his medieval manuscripts, his antique coins, 
and ancient spearheads to trouble himself 
about the more commonplace affairs of life, 
Although her predecessor had left her plenty 
to do at first, she found, after a time, that her 
duties as housekeeper would be comparatively 
light. The rooms when she arrived looked as 
though they had never been swept, the furni- 
ture was thickly covered with dust, the cur- 
tains were soiled, the linen sadly in need of 
repair. However, once these things were 
remedied, it was easy enough to keep the 
place in order, since there was little to disturb 
its tidiness and neatness. The house was set 
in a broad lawn surrounded with trees, far 
from all other human habitation, and there 
seemed an almost total absence of the trouble- 
some dust and smuts to which Dorothy had 
been too well used in her life in the city. 

By the end of the week she had made a 
wonderful change in the appearance of the 
place. The carpets had been lifted and shaken, 
the torn and soiled curtains taken down and 
replaced by fresh ones, the furniture was 
carefully dusted and polished to a mirror-like 
brightness, whilst bowls of roses and sweet 
peas stood about, filling the rooms with a 
new beauty and fragrance. 

Mr. Annesley had hardly ever spoken to her, 
save for the few curt words he had addressed 
to her on the day of her coming, after one 
shrewd, piercing, satisfied glance at her neat, 
trim figure and shining golden head. But 
she thought sometimes that he looked about 
him with a pleased air, noting with a sense of 
satisfaction the spotless napery and table glass, 
the fresh flowers from the garden, the brightly 
burning logs in the shining fireplace as he came 
into dinner each evening—for, although it 
was July, the weather had turned suddenly 
cold and wet, and without a fire the long 
summer evenings in the great old house seemed 
damp and chill. 

He had not been used to such thoughtful 
attention from his former housekeepers, each 
one of whom successively had devoted her 
efforts to “cleaning up” his study and dis- 
ordering his papers as 2 beginning, afterwards 
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taking his protestations that he did not wish 
to be disturbed so literally to heart that not 
only the whole establishment, but its master 
himself, was systematically neglected by them. 
There was never a meal prepared for him 
til he asked for it, and in his studious 
researches into matters archzological his meals 
were the last things he was likely to think of. 
Such an innovation as lighting a fire on a damp 
summer evening was not to be dreamt of; 
his meals were cold and uncomfortable, his 
fish or his chicken served untemptingly, and 
often without vegetables or sauce. He had 
put up with all these things uncomplainingly, 
being too engrossed, perhaps, to notice them ; 
and if only Dorothy’s predecessors had been 
satisfied to keep out of his own particular 
“den,”’ he would still have been fairly con- 
tent. But that he would not have disturbed, 
even though his books and papers might be 
thrown on the floor to be walked on by him- 
self and others. 

Dorothy, as Mrs. Metcalfe had said, was 
“more understanding.’? Much as she would 
have liked to tidy up the papers, to dust the 
bookshelves and tables, she carefully refrained 
from disturbing a single leaflet, consoling her- 
self by thinking that, after all, their dusty 
setting was the more in keeping with the 
musty volumes on the bookshelves and floor, 
Mr. Annesley was honestly grateful to her for 
this piece of self-abnegation, which he had 
come to look upon as not to be hoped for in 
any woman. He was grateful, too, in a lesser 
degree for her more personal attentions as 
regarded his food and general comfort. It 
was only now he began to realise how much 
he had suffered from the carelessness and in- 
efficiency of her predecessors, and the thought 
of possibly losing her became absolutely 
alarming to him. It had given him a vague 
uneasiness that once or twice she should have 
asked for a day’s leave to go to Dublin; and 
that she had returned the same evening with 
traces of trouble and tears in her face. The 
thought of a possible lover, which would come 
now and again, was especially abhorrent to 
him ; still, women were queer folks, and he 
rather shared in St. Paul’s low estimate of 
widows in general, and especially of those 
“that are not widows indeed.” 

Latterly he found himself eagerly seizing 
every opportunity of conversing with Mrs. 
Newman, as he called her ; and he experienced 
an added pleasure in doing so when he dis- 
covered how wise and well-informed her 
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opinions were on most topics. She was plainly 
a superior class of person, he told himself, 
adding, with a sigh, as he noted with clearer 
eyes the prettiness which had not appeared to 
him before, that it would not be wonderful, 
after all, if there were a lover in the case. 

“TI wonder if you are a relative of the 
Newmans of Carbury ?” he asked her one 
day, as he came upon her in one of the passages, 
busily employed with duster in hand. There 
was only the one serving-maid in the house, 
and it behoved his housekeeper to attend to 
many such matters in person. 

“T am—at least, I’m not—I mean, my 
husband was related to the family,” she 
answered him, with what he considered a 
needless amount of confusion and flurry over 
the simple question; then disappeared into 
an adjoining passage with an equally uncalled- 
for haste. Mr. Annesley was vaguely troubled 
about her of late. She did not seem quite 
happy ; perhaps it was only womanish nerves 
or hysteria ; or it might be that the place was 
too lonely. She had a way of disappearing, 
too, at times; perhaps at the moment when 
the old man felt he had most need of her, 
which was not a little disconcerting, and made 
him oddly uneasy. 

One evening when he was strolling down by 
the end of the garden, just where the river made 
a sound of merry babbling over its stones, he 
was suddenly startled by hearing Mrs. New- 
man’s voice. Her words fastened him spell- 
bound to the ground. 

“Aren’t you my sweetheart ?” she was 
saying, in the softest and tenderest accents 
to someone whom he could not see. He him- 
self was hidden from her sight by an inter- 
vening shrub, and she had not been able to 
hear his footfall above the noise of the pebbly 
stream. 

“‘I must go now,” she said a moment later, 
and then followed a sound as of soft caresses. 
“‘T’ll come back to-morrow at the same hour. 
Good-bye, my sweetheart.” He heard the 
gentle swish-swish of her skirts over the long 
grass, and could see her dimly through the 
trees as she turned and blew another fare- 
well kiss to her late companion. He felt an 
odd sense of sinking at his heart. Of course, 
he had known all along that it was too good 
to last. He would have to part with her as he 
had parted with the others, though for a 
different reason. And oh, how miserably dis- 
appointed he felt in her! 

Something of his old-time choleric heat rose 
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within him as he strode round by the hedge 
to intercept this intruder who had dared to 
desecrate his grounds and invade the sanctity 
—yes, the sanctity—of his home 


caught _ sight 
of the inter- 
loper in ques- 
tion, his anger 
as suddenly 
disappeared 
Here was a 
little boy, 
calmly  whit- 
tling a stick 
and humming 
a childish song 
to himself, not 
seeming to be 
in the least 
degree  over- 
awed by the 
vision of this 
fierce guardian 
of the 
tities of the 
place. There 
was something 
in the child’s 
attitude, in the 
shape of the 
well-formed 
head, in the 
fearless gaze of 
the blue eyes, 
which struck 
a forgotten 
chord deep 
down in the 
old man’s 
heart, awaken- 
ing a chain of 
happy, _half- 
forgotten 


sanc- 


memories of his youth. 
standing before the boy, peering down into 
his face with eyes that were strangely dim. 
“What is your name, my little man?” he 
asked the child, with an unaccustomed tender- 


ness. 
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fearless air. 


But as he’ he answered. 


“‘He seemed a harmless, peaceable, quiet old gentleman.”—p. 402. 


In a moment he was 


son’s widow and child. 


ARS 





The boy looked at him with a proud and 


““My name is Robert Newman Annesley,” 
““My mother calls me Bertie 


for short.”’ 

Then the old 
man under. 
stood. Witha 
glad cry he 
lifted the boy 
in his arms 
and carried 
him into the 
house, which 
henceforth 
must be _ his 
home. He did 
not rest till he 
had placed him 
in his startled 
mother’s arms, 

“ Forgive 
me——"’ she 
began, but 
there was such 
a look of love 
and joy in the 
old man’s eyes 
as told her 
speedily all 
she wanted to 
know. 

So Mr. An- 
nesley did not 
lose his house- 
keeper.  In- 
stead, he 
gained a good 
daughter anda 
beautiful little 
grandson, who 
between them 
brought more 


joy and happiness into the old man’s life than 
he had lately thought possible, or, indeed, had 
deserved, as he often told himself, thinking 
shamefacedly of his long years of harshness 
towards his son and his cruel neglect of that 
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for anything 
outside’ the 
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A TALK WITH MISS WINIFRED GRAHAM. 


material world 
of the moment. 

From the day 
they are born, 
right through 
their career at 





together with 
all the followers 
of Mahomet, would have scoffed at the 
very idea. But, despite these, and in spite 
even of St. Paul himself, the twentieth 
century views matters from a very different 
standpoint, and the woman learned in the- 
ology is to be encountered pretty frequently 
to-day. 

Miss Winifred Graham, the authoress of 
a novel that is creating no small stir in the 
religious world, is too feminine, and, I may 
add, probably too uninstructed in the 
science of theology, to put forward any cf 
the preten- 


sions oO! a 





smart __ public 
schools, where 
they hear practically little or nothing of 
the things of the Spirit, down to that lonely 
grey moment when they confront the un- 
known world that is opening to receive them, 
they have lived for their world, and for their 
world only. 

She proposes a remedy for this state of 
things. She would save the thoughtless, 
careless votaries of pleasure; she would 
plead for souls too rich to be saved. ‘' How 
hardly shall a rich man enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven.’’ What is the method 
by which 
she suggests 





leader of 
religious 
thought. 
The main 
purpose ol 
her strik- 
in g b oo -. 
“The Vision 
at the 
Savoy,”’ is to 
put before 
the world 
the glaring 
fact that 
modern Lon- 
don society 
whirls down 
the giddy 
avenues of 
pleasure 
without 
God. She 
depicts the 
man and 
woman of 
society as 
persons ab- 
solutely 
without the 
religious fac- 
ulty, neither 








that this 
great change 
shall be 
wrought? 
Simply this : 
She builds 
up within 
the pages of 
her book a 
vast temple 
of art into 
which the 
rich are con- 
strained to 
enter by all 
the allure- 
ments that 
can be de- 
vised by the 
artist, the 
orator, the 
musician, 
and by the 
inclusion 
among its 
ministers of 
three such 
widely  dif- 
fering theo- 
logians and 
preachers as 








knowing of 
nor caring 


the present 


MISS WINIFRED GRAHAM. Bishop of 





an _ 
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London, Dr. Torrey, and Father Ig- 
natius. 

Miss Graham attempts to reach the 
spiritual through the sensuous and _ the 
material. Whether rightly or wrongly one 
can never say, though to the critical and 
thoughtful reader the description of her 
Temple of Prayer is far more suggestive 
of a glorified music-hall than of the place 
where they that would worship God must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth, or as the 
House consecrated to Him Who when He 
was on earth had not where to lay His head. 
“A delicate scent of flowers made the air 
fragrantly sweet, and as fresh comers con- 
tinued to arrive, they sank into the inviting 
receptacles with a feeling of contentment 
and ease.’ Such, in her own words, is the 
atmosphere with which Miss Graham sur- 
rounds the weary and world-worn crowd 
that had met together to learn something 
of the God they had neglected throughout 
all their misspent, wasted lives. 

Even the cross of Calvary itself had 
undergone a change, for naught so stark, so 
shocking as that tree whereon the Saviour 
agonised could be permitted to startle the 
susceptible nerves of the frequenters of 
Mayfair, the diners at the Savoy, the 
devotees of the Bridge table. “In place 
of the orthodox representation of a scarred 
and wounded figure hanging on a tree, 
Christ, vested in the robes of the Great 
High Priest, reposed with outstretched arms 
against a glorified cross. No mark of pain 
marred His face, but an expression of 
triumph, as of Death’s conqueror, the smil- 
ing, radiant lips seeming almost to speak a 
message of welcome in the scintillating 
light.” 

To me this part of it appeared not only 
to be out of accord with the main idea— 
the very fine idea of winning a lost world to 
a rejected Christ—-but so absolutely wrong 
that I ventured tc disagree wholly with Miss 
Graham as to her project in this one special 
particular. 

“You attempt to bring your already sur- 
feited congregation to the spiritual by way 
of the sensuous and the material,”’ I said. 

“Ah!” she replied; “but I think you 
misunderstand my object. The object of 
the material and emotional elements of 
which you complain is, first, to attract, to 
prepare hurriedly the senses to receive the 
simple ‘ Word,’ and, having done so, to induce 
the material to be in accord with the 
spiritual. Under ordinary circumstances 
the material must be in conflict with the 
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spiritual, until one overcomes the other, 
with the result so largely in favour of the 
former. Why not, therefore, pacify the 
material by pleasing ? Give the spiritual a 
fillip in the forcing house of emotion, and 
allow it the chance of growing on the ex- 
posed ground of plain truth? You will 
notice there is nothing emotional in the 
three sermons preached by the Bishop of 
London, Dr. Torrey, and Father Ignatius, 
They expound plain truths, which, from the 
pleasant surroundings appealing to the 
senses, would encourage the material to 
return and hear the spiritual until the latter 
got the mastery. The exact opposite occurs 
in our churches and chapels. The spiritual 
has to drag the material to discomforts and 
antagonistic elements which, in the end, set 
up a war between the two, in most cases 
fata] to the spiritual. Why not soothe the 
material and give the spiritual a fair chance 
in the fight ?” 

‘“‘T don’t think you are on the right lines in 
this special phase of your scheme,” I re- 
marked ; ‘‘ but we will let that pass for the 
moment. What was it that put the idea 
generally into your head ?” 

“A strong feeling I have always had 
that the clergy and all religious people 
expend their energy in rescuing the poor and 


outcast and make no special effort to bring 


salvation to the wealthy who attend no 
place of worship and, indeed, have never 
had even the transitory teaching of a Sunday 
school in matters of the spirit. I realised, 
in fact, that they were beneath the average 
heathen; for at all events he does ‘ bow 
down to stocks and stones,’ as the hymn 
says. He does recognise a force outside 
himself which may or may not make for 
righteousness ; he does, in some sort of way, 
obtain a vision of the spiritual which lies 
above and around this material world. The 
wealthy inhabitants of Mayfair, as a rule, 
never think of religion, because, as a matter 
of fact, they have never been taught to think 
of it. With the result that they are abso- 
lutely ignorant of what is to the children of 
the poor the merest A B C of a decent educa- 
tion. There is many a poor child in the 
East End to-day who knows far more about 
the Bible than the ordinary West End club 
man or the pretty society butterfly. Well, 
it is to catch these people, to teach them 
the eternal truths, that Arthur Paris, my hero 
in ‘The Vision at the Savoy,’ specially set 
himself as a minister of Christ. It was for 
them he built the temple which I have 


. described ; it was to them that he attempted 














to bring the Gospel of Christ. But I quite 
recognise that if we are really to benefit 
the upper classes in the future we must begin 
with the children. They are the fathers 
and mothers of the future. The children 
should be attracted to gatherings where the 
amount of their intelligence would be con- 
sidered and religion instilled into them in a 
pleasant way, instead of the present services, 
which they cannot possibly understand, and 
which give many of them a distaste for wor- 
ship they never get over. It is an appalling 
fact that at a fashionable public school— 
one of the greatest schools in the world— 
it was recently discovered that nearly 80 per 
cent. of the boys had never received any 
religious education at home or heard family 
prayers. In another case the headmaster of 
a great school was asking a new boy a 
few questions, the boy’s father standing 
anxiously by : 

“* Now, my boy, say the Creed,’ said the 
master. 

“No reply. 

“* Well, try the Lord’s Prayer.’ 

“The boy stumbled through the opening 
line, and then broke down hopelessly. 

“Why, Charlie,’ cried his father, ‘I 
believe even I could have blundered through 
it better than that.’ ”’ 

“IT suppose you are aware, Miss Graham, 
of the fact that a large number of the women 
in society are very advanced freethinkers ? ” 

“TI am not quite sure of that,” she replied. 
“Of course, it is possible they may be as 
freethinking as the men. But certainly 
freethinking women are not as outspoken 
about their opinions as men are. Men 
have no compunction whatever in saying 
they do not believe ; the women may really 
have the same sentiments, but they do not 
give expression to them. Another great fact 
is this—and I hope my book may help to 
bring it before the world—the fact that the 
upper classes are ashamed to speak of religion. 
The Revival in the book leads them to speak 
of and to consider matters which concern 
their souls. 

“ Revivals are absolutely necessary for the 
upper classes, and for this reason, if for no 
other: it is the only means by which the 
clergy will be able to get hold of them. As 
a rule, clergymen never dare to speak of 
teligious matters in the high-class drawing- 
room or at the smart dinner-table. Yet, as 
in the case of the late Sir Arthur Blackwood 
or the present Bishop of London, people are 
only too glad to hear them. They are in- 
tensely interested in religious matters. Let 
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me give you an instance of what recently 
occurred to a well-known artist who was 
staying at a historic house in the country 
where there was a large party. He had 
gone to bed early, and idly enough he took 
up a Bible lying at his bedside and began to 
read the book of Esther. So amazed was 
he with the brilliant story, with all its rich, 
Oriental colouring as it slowly unfolded itself 
to his delighted gaze, that he got up, hur- 
riedly put on a few things, and rushed down 
into the smoking-room, full of people, and 
he then and there began to retell the story, 
rapidly sketching large cartoons as he spoke, 
to illustrate what he was saying. And this 
he did each night of his stay, and the sketches 
are still left as evidence of the interest he 
and his hearers took in a Bible story which 
was absolutely new to the majority of them. 
I can assure you that a Mission to the Rich 
is wanted far more than is a Mission to the 
East End. And in conducting this Mission 
I would strive to be absolutely up-to-date, 
and my only handbook should be the Bible ; 
for if that is not true and inspired, then is 
our religion absolutely void. 

“ Before writing my book I wrote to the 
Bishop of London, Dr. Torrey, and Father 
Ignatius. Dr. Torrey was deeply interested 
in my scheme, and since I wrote the book 
he has told me that he considers it may set 
some people to thinking upon their relations 
to God and their attitude to Christ that 
would not otherwise have thought about these 
all-important subjects. Father Ignatius 
preached upon the book at the Portman 
Rooms. What he said was this: 

““* Nobody seems to care for the wealthy 
classes and those in the highest positions 
in the land. They are treated as animals, 
with no souls at all, while everything is done 
for the lowest classes. The ministers of the 
Gospel, had they tried to do anything ? 
There were the empty churches, the dis- 
carded Bibles, the desecrated Sabbaths, and 
the blasphemed Scriptures, and yet nobody 
cared. Now Miss Graham’s book will, I 
hope, inspire someone in society to start 
some work for the conversion of the rich, 
for ’—and Father Ignatius spoke with such 
burning indignation here—‘ for I think the 
way the rich are treated by all other classes 
in religion is simply shameful, and I trust 
that this book may stir the heart of some- 
body to do something for the upper classes, 
for those poor rich who, more than any 
other section of the community, are utterly 
and entirely neglected by the religious 
teacher.’ ”’ 
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THE CHILDREN’S PAGES. 


Conducted by 


IRON DUKE IN ANECDOTE. 


“ 


THE 


MANSON, AUTHOR OF VALOUR 


FOR VICTORIA.” 


BY JAMES A. 


AHARACTER is often most faithfully 
illustrated by anecdote. In fact, one 
might go so far as to say, ‘“ Show 
me the man or woman around whom 
has grown up abundance of anecdote, and 
I will show you a man or woman of charac- 
ter.’ This was true in the highest degree of 
the Duke of Wellington— 


) 


* Great council and great in war, 


Foremost captain otf his time, 
Rich in saving common-sense 
And, as the greatest only are, 
I s simplicity sublime.” 
When his famous Despatches were pub- 
lished, a French reviewer remarked that 


the word “‘ duty ”’ appeared repeatedly, but 
the word “‘ glory ’’ never. ‘‘ Ah!”’ said the 
Duke, “‘ the foolish fellow does not see that 
if mere glory had been my object, the doing 
my duty must have been the means.” It 
was on account of his devotion to duty 
and his strict sense of discipline that people 
nicknamed him the Iron Duke. Yet his 
bark was almost always worse than his 
bite, and tenderness marked his dealings 
with children. 

One day a gardener’s boy was so busily 
engaged with some object on the ground 
that he did not notice his Grace standing 
by his side. ‘“‘ What are you doing, my 
lad?” inquired the Duke. ‘I’m feeding a 
pet toad,’ answered the boy, rather tear- 
fully, ‘and I have to go to school and it 
will die.” His Grace knew it was the lad’s 
duty to go to school, so he told him not 
to mind, and himself promised to attend 
to the toad. Not long afterwards ‘“‘ F. M. 
the Duke of Wellington ’’ wrote a letter to 
the boy announcing that the toad was quite 
well. 

His Grace had a way of his own of showing 
his fondness for children. He kept several 
half-sovereigns with a hole bored in each, 
through which a blue ribbon was passed. 
Then when a young visitor was leaving him 
he hung one of the coins round his or her 
neck, among the last to receive such gifts 
being the sisters of the Duke of Buccleuch. 
He seldom took a walk in the country 


**Mr. Anon.”’ 


without a few brand-new shillings to give 
away to poor folk’s bairns. 

Children, of course, had no such awe of 
the illustrious man as older persons had. 
His arrival at a friend’s house was eagerly 
looked forward to by a small chap who had 
a weakness for soldiers, whom he called 
“ Rub-a-dubs,”’ no doubt in allusion to the 
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(From the Portrait by Count Alfred D'Orsay.) 


drummers. Loud was his disappointment at 
the venerable Field-Marshal’s appearance. 
“You are not a Rub-a-dub at all,’’ he remon- 
strated, ‘for you don’t wear a red coat.” 

Even when youngsters felt somewhat 
appalled at an interview with the great 
Duke, he soon put them at their ease. His 
valet’s son was once summoned unexpect- 
edly into the library at Apsley House. The 
Duke shook him by the hand and asked 
if the boy knew who he was. “ Yes, sir,” 
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came the answer, and then the correction, 
“Yes, yourGrace.” ‘‘ Oh, my little fellow,” 
said the Duke, “it will be easier for you to 
call me ‘sir.’ You call your schoolmaster 
‘sir,’ don’t you ? Well, if you choose, call 
me ‘sir’ to-day.” After playing two games 
at draughts with his visitor, winning both, 
he showed the youth his noble collection 
of pictures, and ended by entertaining him 
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him. ‘‘ Why ?” asked the Duke, in French, 
To which said the lassie, clinging closely 
to the bonne, ‘‘ He beats everyone.” The 
Duke’s comment, when relating the incident 
was, “I suppose she had heard her nurs 
say so, and thought I should beat her,” 
Disciplinarian as he was, his Grace 
abhorred excess of zeal. During the Paria. 
mentary session of 1846 it appeared that 
a soldier had died under 
the lash. The people were 
righteously indignant at such 
brutality, and the Duke at 
once assured the War Secre. 
tary that it should not occur 


again. ‘‘ Though I believe 
that corporal punishment 


cannot be dispensed with,” 
he exclaimed, “ yet I will 
not sanction that degree of 
it which shall lead to loss of 
life and limb.’”’ On another 
occasion some poachers killed 
a keeper who had surprised 
them in the Strathfieldsaye 
preserves. The men _ were 
caught and punished. But 
his Grace ordered the pre 
serves to be thrown open, 
saying that he would not 
have his men murdered and 
others transported for “a 
parcel of birds and some 
paltry game.” 

Even when he held w- 
popular sentiments strongly, 
his good sense taught him 
when to yield to the na 
tional conscience rather than 
to his own, and he was 
perfectly indifferent to the 
mere vindication of personal 
opinion. Once he submitted 
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ONCE THE DUKE AND HIS SON WERE STOPPED BY A SENTRY IN STRICT 
THE DUKE PRAISED THE MAN FOR HIS 


PERFORMANCE OF HIS ORDERS. 
ACTION. 


at dinner. 


do your duty.” 
But in the war-time, just as 


households. 
his intense amusement. 


of a French marquis, a little girl was brought 
into the room to see him, the Duke offering 
to take her into his arms, she shrank from 


The meal over, his dismissed 
his guest with the words, ‘“‘ Be a good boy ; 


“Napoleon ”’ 
was used by English nurses to induce 
children to behave themselves, so ‘‘ Welling- 
ton” was similarly employed in French 
This the Duke discovered, to 
When the guest 


a soldier’s death warrant to 
Queen Victoria for signature. 
Her Majesty, weeping, asked 
whether nothing could bk 
urged on the culprit’s behalf. The Duke 
explained that the man was an incorrigible 
deserter, and he might also have pleaded 
his known views on the subject of mil 
tary punishment. On being further pressed, 
however, he allowed that the prisoners 
mates spcke well of him in other 
spects. “Oh, I am so glad to heat 
that,” replied the young Queen, as she 
tremblingly wrote ‘“‘ Pardoned ” across the 
scroll and signed her name. His Grace 
accepted the inevitable, although he usually 
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carried official duties with the highest 
hand. 

Needless to say, the Duke’s habits were 
of the simplest. He kept a French cook, 
because he had, of necessity, to entertain 
a good deal, but his own fare was absc- 
lutely plain. In fact, it was the chef’s stand- 
ing grievance that his employer never made 
trial himself of his artistic skill. The menu 
was sent daily to his Grace, but it was 
invariably returned only marked joint of 
meat and pudding or tart. Then the chef 
crumbled that the Duke was too easy to 
please. “If I cook a good dinner, his 
Grace only says, ‘It is well.’ If I cooka 
bad dinner, he says the same thing.” But 
the Duke knew from experience that the 
simpler people lived the healthier they were, 
and that was enough for him. His bedroom 
at Walmer Castle, where he died, was furn- 
ished in the most meagre style. He slept 
on a little iron bedstead with hard mattress, 
and used a wash-leather pillow stuffed with 
horsehair, which he always carried with 
him when he had to sleep from home. 

Wellington, when in an enemy’s country, 
insisted upon his men paying for everything 
they required. In private life, too, he could 
not tolerate sharp practice. His steward 
once purchased a strip of land adjoining 
the estate of Strathfieldsaye. The owner 
was poor, and it was a forced sale. In due 
course, the matter was reported. ‘‘ How 
much did you pay for it ?”’ asked his Grace. 
“Eight hundred pounds.” “ And is that 
its value ?”’ ‘‘ It’s worth eleven hundred,” 
said the steward, in tones that showed how 
satisfied he was with the bargain he had 
driven. ‘* Then take three hundred pounds 
to the former owner, with my compliments, 
and don’t mention cheap land to me 
again,” 

When the Victoria Cross was founded the 
veterans did not take at all kindly to the 
notion of rewarding bravery, and, had the 
Duke been alive at the time, it is almost 
certain he would have shared that objection. 
He had an intense dislike of whatever 
savoured of bravado, and a deed theatrically 
done disgusted him. During the battle of 
Waterloo he had occasion to send a message, 
but all the aides-de-camp being absent on 
duty at the time, had no one to convey it. 
Remarking the Duke’s anxiety, a civilian 
rode up and inquired whether he could be 
ol any service. “‘ Yes; carry this note to 
the officer commanding there,” said his 
Grace, pointing to a spot where the fight 
was fast and furious. The note was deliv- 
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ered. In spite of every effort, Wellington 
never ascertained who the stranger was, nor 
how he came to be on the battlefield; but 
he related the incident many years later 
to Lord Shaftesbury, the philanthropist, as 
one of the most gallant deeds he ever knew 
of, since the man performed it without 
expectation of reward or prospect of honour. 

Like Abraham Lincoln, the Duke had the 
habit of “ pegging away ’”’ at whatever was 
to be done until he accomplished it. When 
he reached the Garonne, after the last cam- 
paign in the Peninsular War, it was necessary 
to transport his army across the river. This 
he attempted to do by means of a bridge 
of boats, but the stream was in flood, and 
the plan proved impracticable. A _ staff- 
officer thought they would have to wait 
until the water fell. That wasn’t at all to 
Wellington’s liking. “If it won’t do one 
way,” he remarked, “ we must try another, 
for I never gave up anything that I once 
undertook.” And the passage of the Gar- 
onne was effected. 

He carried the same indomitable per- 
severance into political life. The discipline 
of his military career was introduced into 
Whitehall, to the consternation of the Treas- 
ury clerks. They once told him that it was 
impossible to keep certain accounts in a 
fashion he desired them to adopt. ‘ Never 
mind,” he told them, with a touch of scorn, 
“if you can’t do it, I'll send you six pay- 
sergeants who will.” Instantly they dis- 
covered the new method was feasible after 
all. 

Sometimes people tried to score off his 
‘Grace. They seldom repeated the attempt. 
Louis Philippe having introduced to him 
one of Napoleon’s marshals whom he had 
defeated, the Frenchman partially turned 
his back on the Duke. The King, incensed 
at the insult, begged Wellington’s pardon, 
and asked him to overlook the rudeness. 
“‘ Pardon him, sire ? ’’ said his Grace. “‘ Why, 
I taught him to do that in Spain!”” When 
he was in Vienna an Austrian Princess 
asked him one day at dinner: “ My dear 
Duke, how is it that we speak French here 
so much better than you English?” The 
Duke’s answer was apologetic with a differ- 
ence: ‘‘ Ah, Princess, had Napoleon come 
to London twice with his armies, as he has 
to Vienna, we should without doubt know 
the language much better than we do.” 

Beautiful and pathetic, too, is the picture 
—preserved for us by two eye-witnesses— 
of the good old man, sole worshipper in the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s, at eight o’clock on 
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a bleak, snowy Sunday morning in February, a touching scene as the following cannot 
1848. Though frail of frame and faint of be imagined without a thrill : 

voice, the Duke took alternate verses with 



















: i - iepeat y i ie The Duke; “ Forsake me not, O God, in mine old age, wh 
the clergyman in a specially prepared service. I am grey-hended, until 1 have chowel Thy 
His utterance was thick and indistinct, and strength unto this generation, and Thy power 


to all them that are yet to come.” 


at times he stammered slightly before he _ , 

got out the word, yet in the perfect stillness 7” ©/evs»an ; “ Thy righteousness, O God, is very high; 
: , - 4 and great things are they that Thou hast done 

his voice filled the chapel. Even now such O God, who is like unto Thee ?" 








WELLINGTON AND NELSON 


(From the Engraving by T, W. 





Reynolds after the Painting by J. P. Knight, R.A.) 
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‘* WHAT-FOR-MUST-I.” 
A STORY BY BEATRICE PLUMB. 


“ NCE upon a time there lived in Lin- 
colnshire a little girl——’’ began 
Aunt Helen. 

“What was her name ?”’ interrupted Nell. 

“ And her name was What-for-must-I. No; 
it wasn’t her proper name, though everyone 
called her it—even her Dad and Mum.” 

“But why ’cos?”’ asked Nell. “It’s a 
diculous name.”’ 

“ Because, Nell, she always wanted to know 
the why and wherefore of things—just as so 
many boys and girls do to-day. Often I hear 
you——”” 

" “Yes, Auntie Nell; I’m listening. Get on 
to the nice part quick, please.” 

“ But I was saying, dear, that only yesterday 
l heard you say 

“Aunt Helen,’’ said Nell, very earnestly, 
“could you skip the part that begins, and start 
in the middle ?”’ 

Nell is the daughter of Aunt Helen’s old 
school friend. She has an unquenchable thirst 
for stories, and she has grey eyes. No eyes, to 
my thinking, have so much pleading hidden 
in their depths as these. 

“One day, when our little girl was returning 
from school,’’ Aunt Helen continued, surrender- 
ing to the appeal in the grey eyes, ‘‘ she saw 
a pony-trap outside the bright green palings 
surrounding her mother’s house, like the 
palings around a seven-and-six doll’s house. 

“*Grunmer’s Bob,’ she _ said, as_ she 
noticed the star on the pony’s head. She 
always called her granny ‘ Grunmer.’ ” 

“Why ’cos ?”’ began Nell; ‘‘it sounds so 

“The little girl ran into the house,’ Auntie 
continued, looking severe, ‘‘ and threw herself 
on to the knee of a dear old lady, with white 
hair and a black lace cap. 

“Mummie came in at that moment. ‘Edie,’ 
she said quickly, ‘run and put on your blue 
frock and new hat, and your gloves with the 
grey buttons, and——’ ”’ 

“*But what for must I ?’ asked the small 
girl, tumbling off Grunmer’s knee. 

“*You go along and get them, and don’t 
keep people waiting.’ 

“ “But why ? What for ? ’Tisn’t a tea, and 
Lolla Bently didn’t ask me to her party, cause 
I said her nose was flat, and Dad hasn’t got the 
day off, so what——’ 

“Mother opened the door and gently pushed 
her outside. 
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«For must I ?’ finished she, as she crawled 
upstairs. 

“She sat on the floor before an open drawer, 
pulling out the bows of her new hat. ‘ ’Tisn’t 
as if there was a bun: tea, or the choir treat, and 
I know it’s not Sunday. P’raps it’s——’ 

««* Hurry up, Edie,’ called Mother from the 
foot of the stairs. 

““* Yes, Mother, but what for—— ? 

“The door closed firmly and Mother went. 
The silly little girl sat on, puzzling why she 
should wear her new hat on any day but 
Sunday. 

“Presently she came down, bearing the hat 
poised on the fingers of her right hand. Mother 
was alone, making toast. 

““*Take them back,’ she said. ‘ Grunmer 
was going to take you home with her ; but she 
got tired of waiting and went.’ 

“‘ Edie sank on the floor in a little heap, and 
moaned. ‘ Take them back ? Oh, Mum, what 
for must I? What for must I ?’ 

“Mother left her toast and took the weeping 
girl on her knee. 

“*TIt will be a lesson, little girl,’ she said 
gently, ‘a lesson to do what you are told and 
not ask questions.’ 

“‘ Edie shook off Mother’s arm, and, gather- 
ing up the new hat, marched upstairs to have 
her little weep in solitude.” 

“And was the little girl gooder after that ?”’ 
asked Nell, with her eyes full of pity for the 
heroine. 

“Nell,” said Auntie Helen, putting on her 
stateliest air, ‘‘ will you let me tell my tale in 
my Own way ?”’ 

Nell looked at her intently, discovered the 
shadow of a smile around her mouth, and so 
laughed. 

“From that day,’ continued Auntie, “ the 
little girl was no longer called Edie, but ‘ What- 
for-must-I.’ ”’ 


’ 


* * * * * * 


“ Fifteen years after she was a big girl, and 
God sent her a kind man to love her. No; she 
didn’t thank God for her grand present. She 
didn’t want God. She only wanted life, joy, and 
her own way. She tried to strike a bargain 
with the Giver of all things, and said, ‘ Give 
me happiness and no pain, and I will serve 
Thee.’ She still asked ‘ What for?’ So God 
began to give her lessons and teach her not to. 
He took her only sister to live with Him. 

««* What-for-must-I,’ He said, ‘you must 
learn to live without her.’ 
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‘“*No, no, no! Oh, what for must [ ?’ she 
sobbed. 

“Two years afterwards Mother died, and 
three months from the day Daddie followed her. 

‘“‘God wanted to comfort the sore heart, but 
What-for-must-I was wild with grief, and railed 
against her Teacher. 

“** You must learn your lesson,’ He said. 

*“* No, no!’ she said, with white lips and 


“* But, oh, you must forgive a fellow;’ 
pleaded he that same evening. His eyes wep 
wet, for he was crying. 

““* Forgive ?’ came the answer, cold and life. 
less. ‘I'll not,if I live to be a hundred! Deg 
me, no!’ She didn’t mean it, but the map 
thought she did. 

««¢Good-bye. Will you—shake hands ?’ 

“There was an odd little catch in his voicg 


“*Nell, Nell,’ she cried, with a sob; ‘here is the kind man home again!’” 


hard blue eyes. ‘ What for must I?’ So her 
Teacher left her to bear her grief alone. 

“Then the kind man comforted her. She 
clung to him and allowed her sadness to slip 
away. 

“God came to examine His scholar, and 
found the lesson unlearnt still. 

“One day the kind man did a wicked thing 
—a thing which made What-for-must-I hold 
her head very high and fold her lips very closely 
together. 


that made What-for-must-I afraid to look at his 
face. 

“‘* Good-bye,’ she said, very deliberately, 
placing her hands behind her and looking above 
the brown hand. 

““The man turned on his heel and went— 
went right away from the country, and took 
her heart with him. 

‘“‘ After the slam of the gate had told its 
awful tale, What-for-must-I sat on, buried in 
the width of a great sheltering armchail. 
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Twelve o’clock struck, one o’clock ; yet still 
she sat on, crushed, tired, and heart-sore. 

“Her Teacher came, offering her an undying 
love. ‘ Leave it all, and come to Me,’ He said. 
Sullenly her lips framed the question, ‘ But 
what for must I ?’ 

“Some years after there was a big railway 
accident in America, and under the newspaper’s 
heading ‘Seriously Injured’ was the kind 
man’s name ; and in the darkest hour of the 
night What-for-must-I knew that she was per- 
fect in every line of her lesson. 

“* You must bear the thought that you made 
the last few years the most miserable of his 
life,’ said her Teacher very gently. ‘My God,’ 
she replied, ‘I’m not complaining.’ 

“ The Recording Angel wrote her reply, word 
for word, in the great Log-Book; but her 
Teacher scratched out the sentence and wrote 
in its place, in beautiful red letters, ‘ Thy will 
bedone.’ Because, you see, that is what What- 
for-must-I really meant. And her heart was 
filled with that comforting peace ‘ which passeth 
all understanding.’ ”’ 

Nell sighed. 

“Ts that all, Aunt Helen ? ” 

“Yes,” she replied, with a queer little smile, 
“and—do you know, Nell ?—it is quite true.” 

“Oh-h-h !”” whispered Nell, in tones of rap- 
ture, “and who was 25 

“I was,” answered Auntie, drawing the girl 
towards her; ‘‘ and this is the letter Z, dear 
—the lesson I am learning now : 





** Build a little fence of trust around to-day ; 
Fill the space with loving works and therein stay ; 
Look not through the sheltering bars upon to-morrow— 
God will help thee bear what comes of joy or sorrow.’ ” 


Nell’s arms were around Auntie’s neck, and 
both were crying just a little. 

A knock at the door, and Mary appeared. She 
came to Auntie Helen, and said a few words in 
an undertone. 

“Nell,” said Auntie, when Mary had left, 
“ there is someone in the library, waiting to see 
me. Mary has a notion that he is the man 
about your bicycle. She didn’t think of asking 
to make sure. He won’t keep me long!” 

“Um-m-m!’? murmured Nell, whose mind 
Was still with the story. 

Half an hour after, Auntie returned. Nell 
was just as she had been left, looking intently 
at the fire. 

“Nell, Nell!’ she cried, with a sob, “ here 
is the kind man home again ! ” 

A look of reproach crossed Nell’s face as she 
climbed out of the chair. 
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“He was dead,” she said ; “ the papers said 
so!” 

The man lifted her in his arms. 
“The papers told lies,” he said. 
here’s nurse coming to fetch you! 

night, little Nell ! ” 

““ Good-night, Mr. ,’ began Nell, then 
stopped and looked at Auntie. 

“Call me Uncle,” said he ; ‘‘ I shall be Uncle 
very soon, dear.” 

Nell was delighted. 

She stole one arm round his neck and one 
round Auntie’s, and kissed them both. 

“ Kiss Auntie Helen,” she commanded—and 
the kind man did. 

“‘ Night-night, little Nell, ”’ called he. 

“ Night-night,* sang Nell. ‘“‘ Night-night, 
Uncle !”’ 


** Hullo ! 
Good- 
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OUR MISSION BOATS. 


Y DEAR LITTLE FRIENDS, 
I felt quite a thrill of pleasure 
when, the other day, I read a 
newspaper cutting which Comman- 
der Dawson, of the Missions to Seamen, had 
kindly sent to the Editor, and I am sure 
that all my readers who have helped or 
worked for our Mission Boat Fund will have 
the same happy sensation when they peruse 
my short letter. It was quite a long and 
important-looking cutting, and contained an 
account of the launching at Scarborough ‘on 
Saturday afternoon, December oth, of the 
mission boat Hope—Quiver VII. You will re- 
member that Mrs. W. West Thornton, the kind 
donor who has assisted us so splendidly in our 
task by presenting three boats, made the 
excellent suggestion that they should be respec- 
tively called Faith, Hope, and Charity ; and it 
is in accordance with that wish that the Scar- 
borough boat has been named Hope, with 
Quiver VII. as a kind of second name. Why 
should not a boat have a second name as well 
as youor I? May she cause “ hope ” indeed 
to be brought to many a sailor’s heart that was 
hitherto in the darkness and despair of sin ! 
The boat was dedicated by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Mackarness in the presence of a large 
number of people. The Scarborough Evening 
News gives us a very interesting description of 
her, as well as of the ceremony. Her planking 
is of yellow pine, her keel and stern-post of 
English oak, the timbers, gunwale, etc., of 
American elm, and the thwarts, stern benches, 
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and other parts, of mahogany. She is, of 
course, supplied with sails, and the fittings are 
of brass and gun-metal throughout. 

The Hope will have an interesting and busy 
sphere of work amongst the sailors and fisher- 


men who visit Scarborough in such large 
numbers. Mr. J. Flory, the Reader in charge, 
writes: ‘‘I am very pleased with her. 


I had a lady out to sea in her yesterday. She 
has very kindly promised to place a good motor 
in her.’”’ So our new boat will be converted into 
a fast little motor-launch ! 

We have received a donation for the Fund 
from a little friend named George Henry Pizer, 
living in India. (This we acknowledged in 
error under the initials ««G. M. P.” in the 
Adults’ Section of the February acknowledg- 
ments. The mistake is put right this month.) 
The amount which he sent he had saved out 
of his pocket-money! Is not that a splendid 
example ? Surely it ought to inspire us to 
fresh effort, especially as we are so near the 
end of our task. 

Yours affectionately, 


“THE QUIVER” MISSION BOAT FUND. 


A TWENTIETH list of contributions, comprising 
amounts received after December 20th, 1905, 
up to and including January roth, 1906:— 
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CHILDREN’S SECTION. 


= 
Amounts already anriaeees 204 ¢ : 
G. H. Pizer os és 026 
Nancy Turner ee 0 2 6 
Frank Turner - ee 042 
Willie Templeman o4n 
Total - £204 19 9 


The following is a list of contributions to the 
New Mission Launch for Cork Harbour sent 
direct to the Chaplain :— 


Mrs. Hodder 
ae « 
Miss Ware 
T. J. Alexander 
Miss J. Cox 
Mrs, Balek 
Miss Connor 
Miss Dunn. . 
Sailors F tiend ” a 
Miss Bellis . 
Miss E. Bellis 
Mrs, Hickman Morgan 
Dr. Flynn .. 
Colonel O° Donova: an 
Mrs J. W. Scott 
“A Friend” 
Miss Henley 
Mrs. Bagnall 
A, E. Fleury 
Rev. W. Hanlon 
Misses Meade 
Wm. Warner 
Mrs. Fairbrother, Senr. 
A. F Sharman Crawford 
Amounts acknowledged above 
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273 16 
. £298 210 
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Total 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


[Donations can be sent to The Editor of Tue 
Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C.} 


Tue following is a list of contributions re- 
ceived from December 20th, 1905, up to and 
including January 10th, 1906. Subscriptions 
received after this date will be acknowledged 
next month :— 


ADULTS’ SECTION. £3 d. 
Amounts already acknowietged 27116 7 For e The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: Mrs, Gooddy, £1; 
J. Hali (St. Ives) .. 010 0 L. R (Newcastle), 5s.; Mrs. L., §s.; J. S, Is. 
Mrs Scales (Elmham) o 8 0 For Dr. Pewontie Homes: “ Bradford,” f* 

* Ludlow ” Oo 4 0 10s. 8&s.; C. E. £1; W. oa _ (Dublin), ti 
A. M. (Crowthorne) o 5 oO “Friends in Fineaen shire,” I0s.; E (Leeds), 55.5 
B. R. ee Oo 2 0 W. J. Ross (Herne Hill), 3s.; D. J E. 2s 6d. ; S 
A. N'Clelland (Armagh) Oo 4 6 Wandford, 2s.; J. S. Wilson (Ayrshire), 25 ; J. ” Russell 
C. T. e oOo 0 (Lanarkshire), 2s.; L. Baird (Kirkcudbrightsh re), 2s.; 
Anonymous o 5 0 L. 1, 1s. The following amounts “4 been sent direct: 
A.J. 5. (Dublin) . 0 30 South Ayrshire Dairy Farmer, £10; R » £10; 2 McQ, 

stad £5; Mrs. Brooking and Mrs. Ogalbe, 10s. - * Red Roses,” 
£273 19 I 10s. ; J. S, 5s.; E. | S., 5s. 
Acknowledged in error ., oe ee ° o 2 0 Received with thanks, 5s., from M. A.—G. E Maude, 
rey Secretary, Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society, 26, Suffolk Street, 
Total oe oe oe . £273 16 7 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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How John Permewan Said the Lord’s Prayer. 
A Complete Story by Mark Guy Pearse. 


CHAPTER Il. 
THE REVOLT. 


“C\TOP!” roared John Permewan, the 
leader of the choir, flinging up his 
hands and stamping angrily. “Stop! 

Dick Thomas’s big fiddle is too loud. You 

do want it put in just so gentle as can be. 

Now lev us gone for to take it again.” 

Dick Thomas grunted something, and 
then boomed and twanged away more 


better, I’m thinking. You won’t get nobody 
else.” 

And Dick Thomas, making as much noise 
as he could, shouldered the offending instru- 
ment and went his way. 

So the quarrel began. It was, so to speak, 
“ the little rift within the lute which, widen- 
ing ever, made that music mute.” 

John Permewan was the blacksmith of 
the parish of St. Gwen’s—a big brawny man 
as ever flung sledge-hammer. Foremost in 








“Dick Thomas, making as much noise as he could, 
shouldered the offending instrument and went his 


way.” 


loudly than ever. Again the leader flung 
up his hands, and white with rage turned 
fiercely upon the offender. 

*“What do you mean, Dick Thomas— 
going on like that! I am the leader of this 
here choir, I b’lieve!” 

_ “More’s the pity,” grunted Dick Thomas 
impudently. 

“Well, if you don’t do what I tell ’ee, 
you can go,” cried the leader. 

_“ Certainly,” responded the player of the 
big fiddle, getting up. ‘‘ And the sooner the 
246 





the parish was he in many respects, whether 
it was making a horseshoe or at a wrestling 
bout in the village green, or holding his own 
in a radical speech against squire and parson. 

But it was as musician that John 
Permewan took himself most seriously. 
Church or chapel was nothing to him. So 
long as music was wanted, he was there to 
play, or to sing, and to train the choir with 
patient care and real skill. First of the 
bellringers, he it was who gave the bells 
of St. Gwen’s the chimes that went sounding 
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across the creek to the neighbouring parish 
of Little Petherton, when the wind was in 
the west. When it was elsewhere the music 
drifted over the moors to St. Minion’s, pro- 
voking at once the admiration and jealousy 
of its parishioners. 

Bellringing, like the fiery work of the 
smithy, was exhausting, and often led to a 
call at ‘“ The Cornish Choughs ’—and here 
none excelled John Permewan in his capacity 
for beer; not that he ever took too much, 
but it was enough to make the ground of a 
complaint against him raised by the teetotal 
Methodists, for like most of the parish in 
those simple times John Permewan belonged 
to both places of worship, and led in the 
morning the church choir and at night the 
chapel choir, and did both well, as he did all 
else. 

Nor were these the only gifts that the 
blacksmith had. The little thatched cottage 
in which he dwelt was proof of his skill as 
gardener, gay with its flowers and heavy 
with its fruit. But of these he was always 
ready to give seed or graft to any neighbour, 
so that here the admiration was untouched 
by envy. 

It was within this little thatched cottage 
with its clustering roses that there dwelt the 
sweetest possession which John Permewan 
called his own, his pride and joy. In the 
bower of the doorway, or amidst the geran- 
iums that crowded the window, one caught 
sight of the sweet face of his daughter 
Morwenna. Or, if the passer-by failed to see 
her, he might yet hear her voice ringing 
from garden or inner chamber, as blithe 
and rapturous as the lark that went 
soaring into those blue skies, and as flute- 
like as the blackbird when it perched on 
the bough and, saucy rascal as he was, 
sought to pay for the supper of cherries 
which he had stolen by the richness of his 
song. 

Little did John Permewan dream as he 
went on his busy way that from Morwenna 
was to come what should be the upsetting 
of his authority and the bitterness of his 
cup. How could any harm come from her, 
indeed ?—she who was as good as she was 
fair, who was ready to sit for the night with 
a sick neighbour, and even to read a chapter 
from the blessed Book, and kneel and offer 
a simple prayer that seemed to open the 
door of heaven for the sufferer and the dying ! 
To the blacksmith it was more than any 
service or sermon in church or chapel as he 
sat and looked at his Morwenna, and saw in 
her again the bride that he had loved so 
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well, and whose death had brought the one 
great sorrow of his life. 

Dick Thomas, he of the big fiddle, had 
gone home across the creek shouldering his 
burden, and now he sat by the fire smoking 
his pipe and grunting his satisfaction. 

“T’ve a-had my revenge, anyhow, and 
that is something,” he muttered to himself, 
and then went plotting further ill with 
malicious ingenuity. Of old we read that 
at certain times the angel of healing stirred 
the pool into beneficence and _ blessing, 
So is there a bad angel which upon occasion 
can stir the evil and poisonous sediment 
that is in most souls if you get down far 
enough. Even where waters are sweet and 
pure, and lilies grow, and wild birds find 
their sheltered nest, there is mud beneath 
if you disturb it. And thus it was now with 
Dick Thomas. 

He was the village carpenter of Little 
Petherton. Although it was a tramp of 
two miles when the tide was low and three 
miles when the tide sent him round at the 
head of the creek, yet he worshipped at 
St. Gwen’s. And his big fiddle held a 
position worthy of its size in all the musical 
doings of which John Permewan was the 
head. And there was none upon whom 
the blacksmith could count with more 
assurance; none more ready to heed any 
word or wish of the choirmaster. Whoever 
was out of tune, the big fiddle never failed 
in concert pitch, or erred by a hair’s-breadth 
from the beat of the master’s hand. 

It was an amazement and a mystery to 
John Permewan whatever had come across 
the big fiddle that so suddenly, without hint 
or whisper of disaffection, it should have 
struck into such open revolt. 

But if John Permewan could not guess, 
there was one who knew, and her crimson 
face and trembling voice would have betrayed 
the secret had her father been quick enough 
to read it. Morwenna it was who had drawn 
the steps of the carpenter across the parish 
bounds—a line of demarcation observed 
far more rigidly in those days than it is in 
ours. It was love to her that had kept the 
big fiddle in tune, and made it so swiftly 
obedient to the commands of the black- 
smith. 

Dick Thomas had shown in many ways 
his devotion to Morwenna without any 
encouragement, but never had he put the 
matter to any definite issue till that evening. 
As he came round the bend of the creek on 
his way to the choir practice, he overtook 
the girl returning from a cottage with the 
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basket on her arm in which she had taken 
some dainty to the sick old body there. 
She had greeted him with a pleasant good- 
evening, and they walked for some time in 
silence ; then suddenly the great tide of his 
love swept over him, and broke like the seas 
that surge about the rocks. 

‘“‘Morwenna, my dear, I do want to speak 
to ’ee.” 

The girl stopped as Dick Thomas set 
down his big fiddle, and laid it by a gate. 

It was a day in November. The sun was 
setting behind the wooded heights beyond 
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love turned to fierceness—a fire that raged 
within him. “She'll be sorrier soon,” he 
muttered angrily. 

So had come the revolt. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE RECONCILIATION. 


HE disaffection spread like a pestilence, 
for Dick Thomas suddenly became the 
champion of Little Petherton. None 

knew or suspected the cause of the change 





““*T will wait for ’ee, my dear.’” 


the creek. The rooks came clanging home- 
ward, darkening the sky. 

The girl turned her head nervously from 
him, as he laid his hand upon her arm. 

““Morwenna, I do love ’ee—love ’ee better 
than my life.” 

_ “Tam sorry,” she sighed ; “‘ very sorry.” 

“T will make ’ee comfortable, Morwenna, 
my dear,” he pleaded, “ and take care of ’ee.”’ 

“TI cannot leave my father,” she said. 
“And if I could—” and then she paused. 

“I will wait for ’ee, my dear.” 

Then she turned and looked him full in the 
face. “It is no use, Dick; I am sorry.” 
And she left him and hastened on her way. 
Dick lingered by the gate. Then all his 


that came over him. It was enough for 
them that he had fallen out with John 
Permewan, and the parishes took up the 
quarrel as became the spirit of the times. 

“We are so good as they stuck-up folks 
into St. Gwen’s, any day, and better too,” 
said every man and woman as they talked 
of the quarrel, “and ‘tis time for to lev 
John Permewan know it.” 

So with Dick Thomas at their head they 
set up their own choir, and even sent the 
music of their rival chimes across the creek. 
Every man, woman and child in the respec- 
tive parishes seemed to have ranged them- 
selves about their leader. No man of Little 
Petherton would send his horse to be shod 
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at the smithy of St. Gwen’s, handy as it was, 
and for no bit of carpentering was Dick 
Thomas fetched to Little Petherton, how- 
ever pressing the need, or however awkward 
it might be to do without it. 

St. Gwen could scarcely speak to Little 
Petherton, and Little Petherton went out 
of its way to avoid St. Gwen. 

In John Permewan the dispute wrought 
a bitterness that showed itself in the many 
matters with which he had to do. In the 
smithy, where he had whistled a song at his 
work, he now snapped angrily. The choir 
and chimes alike lost their charm for him, 
and even Morwenna found it hard to please 
her father. The visits to the “ Cornish 
Choughs ” grew more frequent and prolonged, 
and Morwenna sat night after night in 
waiting for him, until the hour for closing 
compelled his return. And not even there 
was he a welcome guest. As thunder turns 
the milk sour, the storm had changed his 
humour to sarcasm. Morose and rude when 
spoken to, he sat in angry silence, and when 
any interrupted it he spoke with a fierce- 
ness which frightened his neighbours. The 
wretchedness spread through the parish. 
Even when the choirs sang, or the chimes 
sounded, everybody felt that the music had 
gone from them both—there was an under- 
tone of defiance in it all, which destroyed 
the harmony. 

The more John Permewan suffered, the 
more did Thomas and all the parish of St. 
Gwen’s exult. It would teach St. Gwen’s not 
to look down on Little Petherton anyhow, 
and it was time they knew it too, so said 
every man and woman in the place. 

To Morwenna, the innocent cause of it all, 
it was a chastening which brought a sadness 
indeed, a great deep sorrow which made her 
only more tender-hearted, more sweet than 
ever, in both looks and ways. Even in his 
bitterness her father could not but feel how 
her presence made the home bright and 
beautiful. The more he left it, the more 
she set herself to make it attractive. His 
every want was anticipated, and she showed 
in everything how she longed to make up 
to him for all that was lost. 

None took it to heart except Morwenna, 
and she day and night in her simple prayers 
pleaded that there might come a happier 
time for them all. The prayer was answered 
sooner than she had hoped, and in a manner 
more complete than she could have dreamed. 

It was in the later spring, although the 
winter still lingered with keen frost and not 
infrequent falls of snow. A series of special 















































services was being held in the little Methodist 
Church, which had stirred a growing interest, 
and many had been led into the way of a 
new life. 

It was one evening that Morwenna sat 
with him at supper, a wild night indeed; 
the wind howling and roaring in the chimney, 
rattling at the window, hissing and raging 
in the leafless branches of the trees, whilst 
every now and then a sharp shower of hail 
beat upon the glass. 

“Tis a terrible night,” said John Perme. 
wan; ‘‘ you aren’t going out, are ’ee, my 
dear ?”’ 

Morwenna sat by the fire, pouring out the 
tea, and as John Permewan turned to look 
at her he started, for the image of the bride 
that he had wooed and won long years ago 
was perfectly reproduced in her. He got up 
and laid his hand tenderly on her shoulder, 
and, as if conscious of having spoken too 
sharply to her in these troubled times, he 
kissed her on the forehead. 

“I must go, father. I have to play and 
sing.” 

“IT don’t like ’ee to go by yourself, my 
dear ; I think I will go along, too.” 

Morwenna laid her hand tenderly on his 
and said nothing, but her look was all gladness 
and gratitude. 


They returned from the service and sat 
by the fire. It was evident that John 
Permewan had been deeply impressed. He 
sat without a word for some time, the old 
clock ticking solemnly in the corner, and 
the storm raging more furiously about the 
house. Presently he looked up and said, 
as the tears gathered in his eyes : 

“ Morwenna, my dear, you must pray for 
me.” 

“Father, let us pray together,” she said, 
and they knelt at the table. 

“What shall I say?” he asked with a 
choke in his voice. 

“T think there is nothing better than the 
Lord’s prayer, father,” said Morwenna. 

Slowly they went through its simple and 
sublime petitions: his was the voice that 
trembled, hers was firm and strong as of one 
who had found in God a refuge and strength. 

“ Our Father, who art in heaven, Hallowed 
be Thy name, Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done on earth, as it is done in heaven. Give 
us this day our daily bread, Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them is 

There came a dead pause. Presently the 
silence was broken as John Permewan rose 
from his knees and sat in the chair. 
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“T can’t say that,” he whispered. “ ’Tis 
no good, I can’t say it.” 

Morwenna waited for a while, then kissed 
her father tenderly and went her way to 
bed. He sat on until the clock struck 
eleven, then his daughter heard the front 
door opened and shut again: Her father 
had gone out, that was certain, but why, 
or whither, she could not guess. 

Wrapping his thick coat around him, and 
facing the fury of the storm, he made his 
way down the hill and round the head of 
the creek into the church town of Little 
Petherton. Then he stood at the door of 
Dick Thomas and knocked loudly ; knocked 
again and yet again. Presently the window 
of an upper room was opened and the 
carpenter thrust out his head. 

“Who is it?”’ he asked. “ And what do 
‘ee want out there this time o’ night ? ” 

“?Tis me, John Permewan, and I want to 
speak to ’ee.” 

“You!” said Dick Thomas angrily. 
“What do you want ’long with me ?” 

“IT want to say that I’m sorry, Dick 
Thomas. If you’ve done me any wrong 
I forgive ’ee, and if I’ve done you any wrong 
I want you to forgive me.” 

John Permewan as he spoke stepped on 
the sill of the window below and reached up 
his hand. 

“Will ’ee please for to shake hands ’long 
with me ?”’ 

The appeal went at once to the heart of 
Dick Thomas, and woke up all that was best 
in him. 

“Tis for me to ask your forgiveness, 
John Permewan,” he said in another voice. 
“Mine has been the fault and the wrong, 
not yours.” 

“Well, there’s an end to it all, anyhow— 
and God bless ’ee,”’ and again their hands 
were clasped. Then John Permewan hurried 
back to St. Gwen’s. 

The storm had ceased as suddenly as it 
had come, and the moon shone high in the 
clear sky. He felt as if he had stepped out 


into a new heaven and a new earth, where 
all was peace: never had the way seemed so 
short. 

’ Taking off his overcoat as he entered his 
cottage, he stood at the bottom of the stairs 
and called to his daughter. 
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“ Asleep, are ee, my dear ?” 

“No, father,” said Morwenna, 
want me?” 

“Put something round you for a minute 
and come down, will ’ee; I’ve got something 
to tell ’ee.” 

Wondering what had happened she hast- 
ened to her father. 

“* My dear,” said he with a tone of triumph 
in his voice. ‘I can say the Lord’s prayer, 
now.” 

They knelt together, and this time his voice 
was firm and strong as hers. 

“ Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
them that trespass against us.” 

From henceforth John Permewan was a 
newman. The next night he and Morwenna 
went together to the service; a new light 
shone in his eyes, a new tone rang in his 
voice, as, standing by his daughter’s side, 
he joined with her in the singing. 

It was later in the service that evening that 
amongst those who rose to testify their pur- 
pose of surrender to God, Dick Thomas stood 
for a moment, then knelt in earnest prayer. 

Of the changed lives which resulted from 
those services the most transformed was 
that of Dick Thomas. New gifts as well as 
new grace had come to him. Before the 
year was done he had become a lay preacher, 
and his services attracted large congrega- 
tions, and were rich in the best results. 
He was a frequent visitor at John Perme- 
wan’s, with whom he was more than friend 
—a brother beloved. 

It was as he came home from the service 
one evening with Morwenna that Dick 
Thomas referred to the old times. 

‘‘Do you mind, Morwenna, what I told 
you by the gate that evening ?” 

“Of course I do,” said Morwenna. 


“Do you 


“Why?” And her sweet face flushed as 
she spoke. 

“I would say it again if it would not make 
you sorry.” 


“TI don’t think it would,” whispered 
Morwenna. 

Dick Thomas said it again, and they were 
wed. 

All of St. Gwen’s and Little Petherton 
came to the wedding, for each claimed 
Morwenna as their own, and they were 
friends once more. 
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SONG of sunshine through the rain, 
Of spring across the snow, 
A balm to heal the hurts of pain, 
A peace surpassing woe. 
Lift up your heads, ye sorrowing ones, 
And be ye glad of heart, 
For Calvary and Easter Day, 
Earth’s saddest day and gladdest day, 
Were just oné day apart / 


With shudder of despair and loss 
The world’s deep heart was wrung, 
As lifted high upon His cross 
The Lord of Glory hung. 
When vocks weve vent, and ghostly forms 
Stole forth in street and mart— 
But Calvary and Easter Day, 
Earth’s blackest day and whitest day, 
Were just one day apart! 


No hint or whisper stirred the air 
To tell what joy should be ; 

The sad disciples grieving there 
Nor help nor hope could see. 

Yet all the while the glad, near sun 
Made ready its swift dart, 

And Calvary and Easter Day, 

The darkest day and brightest day, 
Were just one day apart! 


Oh, when the strife of tongues is loud, 
And the heart of hope beats low, 

When the prophets prophesy of ili, 
And the mourners come and go, 

In this suve thought let us abide, 
And keep and stay our heart, 

That Calvary and Easter Day, 

Earth's heaviest day and happiest day, 
Were but one day apart ! 


Susan Coozmee. 
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HE coincidence of spring with Easter has 
illuminated the Church’s festival with 
away of the 


a particular beauty. The passing 








bleak, dreary winter, with its thinning of the 
ranks of the aged by death, is followed by 
a general revival in nature as well as spiritual 
life. ‘‘ Life and death are a goodly Lent, So 
they bring us to Easter Day.” The eternal 
miracle of spring—how its magic transforma- 
tion scenes delight us! ‘‘ Welcome as the 
flowers in spring,” we say of events which 
gladden the heart. The wonder of this season 
of the year never palls. There is no year with- 
out its spring ; there should be no soul without 
its Easter resurrection. Christ was buried in 
a garden. The Bible begins with a garden, 
and ends with a holy city ; and between these 
two is written the great story of humanity. 
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N° naturalist, however gifted, can explain 
how the small brown seed dropped into the 
earth rises into the white glory of a spring 
flower. No theologian, however learned, can 
explain how from the evil record of a mis- 
spent life can come the purified Christian zeal 
of a converted soul. We only get as far as the 
gateway to these mysteries; we never pass 
the portal. 
+ % % 


PRING links the past with the present, 
and causes a series of dissolving views 
j ing place to 
sunshine, death to life. James Russell Lowell 
said that Cardinal Newman made the great 
mistake of thinking that God was the great 
“‘T Was” rather than the great “‘I Am.” There 
are men to-day who are making the same 
blunder, imagining that Christianity is only a 
theological Stonehenge, a remarkable ruin of 
past centuries, instead of a living reality per- 
meating humanity the wide world over. 


% * % 


R. MEYER tells of a dying man who, as Mr. 
Meyer was speaking with him of the 
great Life to which he was going, smiled and 
said, “I put a grand piece of br ickw ork into 
your hall, sir.’ He did not, of course, believe 
that it would increase his chance of acceptance 
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and salvation ; but it gave him satisfaction to 
have done something that would live. To do 
solid work in the world will not open the gate 
of pearl—only faith in Christ can do that; 
but it will be something to be thankful for 
when we reach the end of life. 
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oa will not suffice when the Day of 
Judgment arrives. Dr. Alexander has 
enshrined this thought in the fine verses he 
wrote on the death of Archbishop Whately, 
more than forty years ago : 


Till from the pillow of the thinker, lying 

In weakness, comes the teaching then best taught, 
That the tvue crown for any soul in dying 

Is Christ, not genius, and is faith, not thought. 


O Death, for all thy darkness, grand unvetler 
Of lights on lights above Life’s shadowy place ; 
Just as the night that makes our small world 
paler 
Shows us the star-sown amplitudes of space. 


O stvange discovery, land that knows no bounding, 
Isles far off hailed, bright seas without a breath, 

What time the white sail of the soul is rounding 
The misty cape, the promontory Death / 


% % % 


HEN the late Dr. Phillips Brooks was 
starting from New York on his last visit 

to England, a friend remarked to the Bishop 
that perhaps while he was abroad he might dis- 
cover some new religion to bring home with 
him. Another friend, who overheard the sug- 
gestion, said it might be difficult to get the new 
religion through the custom house. Dr. Phillips 
Brooks answered, laughingly, ‘‘I guess not; 
for we may take it for granted that any new 
religion popular enough to be imported into 
America will have no duties attached to it.” 


% % % 


a poten E ‘extorted by force is not great- 
ness, but slavery,” says Dr. Stalker. 
“It was not as a slave that Jesus lived, and it 
was not as a slave that He died. No doubt 
wicked men took His life as they had previously 
taken His ease, comfort, and honour ; but He 
put so much magnanimity at every crisis into 
the surrender that the sacrifice was His own 
act, and He remained Master of His fate.” 


% % % 


“THE look of a little child is sometimes a 

wonderful thing,” said a man who had 
risen high on the ladder of success. “I re- 
member that the greatest lesson I have ever 
learned in my life was pointed out to me by 
my daughter, who was only five years old at 
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that time. That was fifteen years ago, when 
I had just attained some measure of success 
in the business world, and I felt I could afford 
to rest on my oars awhile. I had never been a 
drinking man ; but frequent meetings in hotel 
lobbies. began to tell on me, and I am ashamed 
to confess that I came home many a night 
slightly the worse for liquor. 


% % % 


“ habit grew on me, in spite of tearful 

entreaties from my wife. I took a 
bottle of whisky home one afternoon. After 
dinner I made for that bottle, which I 
had left in my study, poured out a glass and 
raised it to my lips, when I caught a reflec- 
tion in the polished woodwork of the wall. I 
turned quickly, and there was my little daughter 
standing in the doorway looking at me. I 
could never describe the expression on her face. 
If one might say it of a child, it was a com- 
mingling of reproach, pity, and disgust. Prob- 
ably she had overheard conversations between 
her mother and myself; perhaps the mother 
had instilled that feeling; perhaps it was 
instinct. I have not taken another drink from 
that day to this.” 


% % * 


SCULPTOR chiselled in marble a statue 
of St. George, and placed it before a 
church in Florence. Michael Angelo was asked 
to view it. He did so, and was amazed at the 
success of the young artist. Every feature was 
perfect, the brow was massive, intelligence 
seemed to beam from the eyes. One foot was in 
the act of moving as if tostep forward. Gazing 
upon the marble figure, Angelo said, ‘‘ Now, 
march!” That was the highest encomium he 
could pay to St. George in marble. God has 
given many of us success in the past. He has 
placed in our hand every possible facility as to 
organisation and method. He has opened 
before us our great field, and His word to us is, 
** Now, march!” 


% % 3 


O-NIGHT, my soul, be still and sleep ; 
The storms ave vaging on God’s deepP— 
God’s deep, not thine ; be still and sleep. 


To-nighi, my soul, be still and sleep ; 
God’s hands shall still the tempest’s sweep— 
God’s hands, not thine ; be still and sleep. 


To-night, my soul, be still and sleep ; 
God’s love is strong while night hours creeb— 
God’s love, not thine ; be still and sleep. 


To-night, my soul, be still and sleep ; 
God’s heaven will comfort those who weep— 
God’s heaven, and thine ; be still and sleep. 
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COMMERCIAL MORALITY. 





By the Rev. Canon Hay Aitken. 


With Comments by the Right Hon. Sir Edward Fry, the Right Hon. W. J. 


“ Whoso is partner with a thief hateth his own soul. . . 


AN interesting and, I think I may say, instruc- 

tive public correspondence took place lately 
in the columns of one of our most prominent 
daily newspapers on the subject of commercial 
morality. It had its origin in a strong and 
impressive utterance proceeding from some 
of the bishops of our Church, in which the 
prevalence of this particular form of evil 
amongst us was affirmed ; and special reference 
was made to the double guilt incurred by those 
who not only adopt crooked courses them- 
selves, but actually bring pressure to bear upon 
their subordinates to induce them to say and 
co what their conscience condemns. 

This word of admonition proceeding from some 
of our spiritual leaders -has awakened consider- 
able resentment on the part of a good many 
business men, who have regarded it as casting 
a slur on their honourable calling. It has been 
affirmed, with considerable assurance, that these 
episcopal mentors know nothing about the 
actual condition of the commercial world, and 
demonstrate their ignorance by attributing to 
those who belong to it conduct that would be 
just as insane as it is wicked. Honesty, it 
has been argued, is so obviously the best policy 
that any man of business who instructed his 
employés to lie and deceive, in order to advance 
his interests, would be taking the surest way 
of defeating his own object and ruining his 
own prospects. The winning of the confidence 
of the public is one of the most peremptory con- 
ditions of all commercial success; and this 
must necessarily be alienated by those who 
practice fraud and deception. So that a mere 
sense of self-interest, apart from all higher 
motives, must needs suffice to keep men from 
condescending to nefarious practices in trade, 


Custom versus Conscience. 

To judge by some of the communications 
made by those who represent this view of the 
case, one might suppose that such a thing as 
commercial immorality was almost unknown, 
and that the integrity of our commercial deal- 
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trust in the Lord shall be safe.”—PROVERBS xxix, 24, 25 








The fear of man bringeth a snare; but whoso putteth his 





ings was almost ideal. But unhappily there is 
another side to the picture, and it is witnessed 
to by this very correspondence. Letter after 
letter, from those who have themselves had to 
choose between sacrificing their livelihood or 
violating their conscience, has more than con- 
firmed the contention of the bishops, and 
proved the existence and prevalence of this evil 
in our midst. Very shocking are some of the 
statements of facts made; and most pathetic 
are some of the admissions of those who, yield- 
ing to such pressure, have sacrificed their 
conscience and their self-respect ; and I am 
afraid, from what one hears in one’s intercourse 
with Christians engaged in work in our great 
commercial centres, and from what has come 
to my own knowledge in my own work, that 
such cases are by no means as rare and excep- 
tional as one would wish them to be. 

Of course, these bishops were as far as possible 
from making a sweeping charge against the com- 
mercial classes as such. We have no right to 
level accusations against men of business in 
general, because of the dishonourable prac- 
tices of some who belong to their ranks, any 
more than they would have a right to make 
a similar charge against professional men. Nor 
is it easy for us justly to appraise the full extent 
of the evil, or to form an opinion that can be 
regarded as trustworthy as to whether it is a 
growing or a diminishing evil. All that we can 
confidently affirm, with the evidence at our dis- 
posal, is that the evil is there, and needs to be 
both recognised and combated. 


Is Bribery Decreasing ? 

For my own part, I am disposed to hope 
that, in some particulars, at any rate, the 
evil is diminishing rather than increasing. I 
believe that a good deal has been done of late 
years to check the system of wholesale bribery 
which threatened at one time to undermine 
the very foundations of commercial integrity, 
I believe I am right in saying our leading mea 
of business have in recent years taken so strong 
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a stand against this, and are so determined to 
expose and, as far as possible, to penalise the 
custom, wherever it is found to exist, that the 
evil is nothing like what it was. 

All true Christians will rejoice to know of 
any such indications of an improved tone, or 
of amended methods and habits, in commercial 
life. But when the fullest allowance has been 
made for all that is encouraging in the moral 
features of our business life, the patent fact 
remains, that all who engage in commercial 
pursuits must be prepared to find themselves 
from time to time assailed by strong tempta- 
tions arising from their calling; and most 
probably will sometimes feel as if the tide of 
adverse influences opposed to their higher well- 
being were altogether too strong for them to be 
able to resist it. 

Instead, therefore, of wasting time in futile 
speculations as to the extent of the evil, let us 
rather give our attention to the consideration 
ofits character and its causes, and then we shall 
be in a better position to recognise and to 
apply the only cure. 


The Origin of Corruption. 

When we begin to inquire into the origin ot 
the evil, it must no doubt be admitted that, in 
a certain number of cases, commercial im- 
morality is the product of mere selfish cupidity 
and sordid greed of filthy lucre. To all such 
cases the opening words of our text have a solemn 
application, ‘“‘Whoso is partner with a thief 
hateth his own soul” It would, indeed, be 
well if all who thus sacrifice, of their own free 
will, their conscience for worldly gain would 
definitely recognise the fact that they are 
thieves. Yes, and thieves of the very worst 
class, just because they pose as respectable men, 
and add hypocrisy to their fraud. 

And such can surely have no doubt but that 
they are their own worst enemies, whether 
their nefarious methods result in success or 
in failure. They do indeed hate their own 
souls. for they doom themselves to a life 
of shame and a hereafter of justly merited 
tetribution. 

But it is not of such as these that I am 
Specially thinking to-night, but rather of a 
much larger class, and one that must needs 
have a much stronger claim upon our sympathy. 
I am thinking rather of the hundreds of strug- 
gling business people who, owing to the keenness 
of competition, and the slenderness of the 
margin for profit in most commercial transac- 
tions to-day, are tempted to think that 
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honesty is not really the best policy, but that 
rather it must spell certain bankruptcy and ruin. 
When this familiar proverb is quoted, as it 
has been in the course of this present corre- 
spondence, it is well that we should under- 
stand what we mean by the word “ best.”” Of 
course, if we use it in its higher ethical sense, 
there can be no doubt of the truth of the 
aphorism. No material gain can really com- 
pensate a man for the sacrifice of a good con- 
science and the loss of all true self-respect, 
the favour of God, and the hope of heaven. 


Is Honesty the Best Policy ? 


But I apprehend that it is not in this loftier 
sense that the word is usually employed by 
those who think this proverb shows that all 
our commercial interests are on the side of 
morality and integrity. Is it really true that, 
so far as commercial success is concerned, 
honesty always does prove to be the best 
policy ? No doubt, where a reputation for 
honesty is once established, and generally recog- 
nised, it becomes a very valuable asset. But 
such a reputation cannot be built up in a day, 
nor in a year, and it is precisely when the 
struggle to get fairly started is most severe that 
the temptation to sacrifice probity to success, 
or to the promise of success, becomes most 
seductive. 

“The fear of man bringeth a snare.” You 
fear those competitors all around you whom you 
know to be less scrupulous than you would wish 
to be, and whose well-disguised deceptions will 
enable them to make way where you are losing 
ground, unless, indeed, you decide to follow 
their evil example. You fear those customers 
whose passion for cheapness carries them past 
your door, just because you give an honest 
article and charge an honest price, to your 
neighbour, who does neither. Honesty may 
be the best policy for those who are known to 
be honest, but what if your honesty leads 
people to regard you as less reasonable in your 
demands than some of your neighbours ? 

Or, perhaps, you are an employé, and you 
know enough of your master’s methods to 
understand that it is as much as your place 
is worth, if you describe things as being just 
what they are, and positively refuse to lie or 
to mislead. Ah, how true it is in such cases 
that “the fear of man bringeth a snare.” 


The Pressure of Competition. 


In how many trades to-day, where the pos- 
sible margin of profit is exceedingly small, 
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some slight compromise with conscience may 
just mean the difference between a handsome 
return and next to no return at all; and in 
many cases such a compromise would involve 
no appreciable risk of either discovery or ex- 
posure. 

No doubt, considerable sums are made just 
in that way every day; and when men 
know that this is so, it does not seem to them 
very reasonable to talk about honesty being 
the best policy. ‘“ Policy, indeed ! ”’ such might 
be disposed to say, ‘‘ we fail to see where the 
policy comes in, when strict and rigid integrity 
spells bankruptcy, while stretching a point and 
doing as others around are doing may mean a 
competency, and even ultimately a fortune.” 
How natural that men should fear lest they 
should be trampled down and crushed under 
foot in the keen race of commercial competition, 
unless they consent to do as they know their 
rivals and competitors are doing, and sacrifice 
to some little extent, at any rate, righteousness 
to expediency. 

Now, it is easy to stand up in the pulpit 
and hector our poor, frail fellow-sinners upon 
the enormity of their guilt in sacrificing con- 
science to interest ; easy to inveigh in scathing 
terms against the unmanly cowardice of the 
man who stops to weigh consequences in a 
question of right or wrong ; but to me it seems 
that, in a large number of cases at any rate, 
true and tender sympathy is called for, rather 
than fierce denunciation. Business men who 
are almost carried off their legs by a terrible 
current of adverse influences need to be 
helped rather than scolded. As _ practical 
men they find that the argument from 
utilitarian considerations of self-interest, at 
any rate in its lower form, breaks down 
hopelessly, and what they need is to be 
provided with something better in the place 
of it. 

Yet we should be doing them and society at 
large a cruel injury did we allow our sympathy 
for such offenders in their human weakness to 
blind our eyes as to the gravity of the offence, 
or the seriousness of the consequences that 
it must involve. Whatever material advan- 
tages may seem likely to accrue from the sacri- 
fice of principle, there can be no quesiion as 
to the truth of the plain, unvarnished state- 
ment by our text, ‘‘ Whoso is partner with a 
thief hateth his own soul.” 

Nothing is gained by juggling with our own 
conscience and endeavouring to confuse our 
moral sense. It is well to have it clearly laid 
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down in our mind that the man who defrands 
his neighbour by what are called “‘ sharp pra. 
tices ” in trade is just as much a thief as isa 
common card-sharper or pickpocket ; and that, 
therefore, to stoop to any such compromig 
with conscience is to be our own worst enemy— 
the enemy of our own soul’s interests for time 
and for eternity. 


How to Help. 


How, then, shall we help those who are in such 
serious danger, and are exposed to such strong 
temptations. If the argument from expediency 
breaks down, and it does not appear to be true 
that honesty will prove the best policy, so far 
as material advantage is concerned, how shall 
we fortify the poor, anxious, struggling man 
of business against the powers of darknes 
that are seeking to compromise him with 
the works of darkness in his commercial] 
career ? 

I can best answer the question by repeating 
the words of a member of my old congregation 
in Liverpool, who in a conversation that he had 
with me long years ago remarked, “I wish you 
would preach practical faith to your people.” 
“What do you mean ?” I said. ‘I hope that 
is just what I do preach.” ‘‘ No, you don't,” 
he replied ; ‘‘ at least, not in the sense in which 
I am using the words. Of course, you preach 
justification by faith, but many of those who 
listen to you Sunday by Sunday stoop to 
actions on the flags of Liverpool Exchange or 
behind the counters of their shops that they 
know their consciences cannot justify. Now, 
why do they do it? Surely the answer is, just 
because they think it is necessary, if they are 
to hold their own in the race of commercial 
competition. What they need is a preacher 
who will tell them plainly that God is just a 
much to be trusted in their commercial ex- 
periences as He is in their spiritual needs. 
They need to learn that it is just as necessaly 
to trust their business to God as their souls; 
nay, that if they really do trust their souls 
Him they will have to trust their business t00, 
and that in each case He is equally deserving 
of our confidence. As a matter of fact, to 
many of them don’t dare to trust God with 
their business, and therefore when pressure is 
brought to bear upon them by force of circum 
stances, they yield to it, and try and persuade 
themselves that it is a dire necessity that, 
since it cannot be avoided, must be submitted 
to. And so they make shipwreck alike of faith 
and of a good conscience.” 
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Do Right and Fear Not. 

I was much struck by my friend’s words, and 
have endeavoured to preach practical faith 
and I hope not without satis- 
Our text preaches it to us: 
“The fear of man bringeth a snare.” We 
have seen how true that is. Alas! how 
many are so entangled in this snare to-day 
that it seems to them as if there were no way 
out. But surely the last clause of the verse is 
just as true as the first. Listen to these words, 
and let them sink into the depths of your 
hearts, “‘ But whoso putteth his trust in the 
Lord shall be safe.” ‘“‘ Safe,’’ not necessarily 
prosperous nor even what the world calls success- 
ful, but safe. If God sees that commercial 
success, with its sequel of affluence, would be a 
perilous boon to any of us, His very considera- 
tion for our well-being may constrain Him to 
deny it tous. But He knows our needs and our 
responsibilities and our cares, and we have a 
right confidently to claim it of Him that, trust- 
ing Him, we shall be safe. 

Do right and fear not! You have the Omni- 
potent God on your side, and you may fearlessly 
leave all the sequel to Him. He has told you 
to lay aside all anxious thoughts, to cast all 
your care on Him, for He careth for you ; and 
therefore you have a right to expect that if 
you are only true to Him and to the eternal 
principles of righteousness, though He may 
allow you to pass through the burning fiery 
furnace of trial, He will stand by you and 
shield you from the flame. Your faith 
may, indeed, be tried, but it is thus that 
Christian character is formed, and you shall 
make proof of the blessedness of the man 
who endures temptation; for when you 
have been tried you shall receive the crown 
of life. 

But, my dear friends, what prospect is there 
of your doing this, unless you already know 
what it is to trust yourselves to Christ? It is 
clear that mere formal religion will do nothing 
for you here, when exposed to the practical 
difficulties of life. If your religion is only a 
matter of profession, if it consists merely in 
certain outward forms, what will it do for you 
amidst the stress and pressure of a commercial 
career ? You will never be likely to trust your 
business to Christ, unless you have first trusted 
your own soul to Christ ; nor can you be ex- 
pected to feel assured that your business is 
safe in His hands, unless you yourself in your 
own heart’s experience know what it is to 
be “ safe in the arms of Jesus.” 


ever since ; 
factory results. 
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The Need of Faith. 


We need to be safe in our own soul before 
we can be safe in our circumstances, and in 
each case the safety is dependent upon the same 
condition. ‘‘ Whoso putteth his trust in the 
Lord shall be safe,’’ first in his own soul, because 
the Lord Whom He trusts has specially under- 
taken its salvation. He can sing with the 
ancient prophet, ‘“‘ Behold, God is my salva- 
tion; I will trust and not be afraid.” And 
because he has proved God’s trustworthi- 
ness here, he will be in a position to con- 
clude that He is also trustworthy in other 
matters. 

Thus we see that the preaching of the life 
of faith is, after all, the most practical kind 
of preaching. To insist upon faith is not to 
ventilate a religious theory, but to lay the 
foundation deep and strong for all true Christian 
conduct. How I pity business men, or, indeed, 
any of my poor, frail fellow-sinners, who have 
still enough of true manhood in them to wish 
to do what is right, as I think of them facing 
all the opposing forces of earth and hell without 
knowing what it is to rest on God. 

For the sake of the practical issues of life, 
dear friends, do let me press upon you the 
question, Do you know what it is to trust your 
soul to God revealed in Christ, and thus to be 
safe? You cannot afford to be uncertain 
about this, for this is the beginning of the life 
of faith, and unless you lead the life of faith you 
will never be able to face with a calm heart, 
and an assurance of safety, all the trials and 
perils of your business career. If you are un- 
certain about this, let the uncertainty cease 
this very day. Trust Him here and now, trust 
your soul into His hand and be safe, because 
He is Saviour. Trust Him because He has 
obtained the right to save you by the death 
that He has died foryou. Trust Him because 
He has the power to save, in the life that He 
is now living for you. Trust Him to save you 
from your sins as well as from the judgment 
that they bring in their train. Trust Him to 
preserve you from all unholy ambitions and 
worldly aims. 

Then will you be able to take your faith with 
you to the exchange, to your office, to the 
shop, and find God there, a very present help 
in every time of trouble and of need. Well do 
we sing in one of our familiar hymns, ‘‘ Temp- 
tations lose their power when Thou art nigh.” 
And so the care and the worry and the friction 
shall go out of your life, and the peace of God 
shall garrison your hearts, protecting you 
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against all the sophistries of hell and the subtle 
wiles of the world. 

Let me close by quoting some striking lines 
written by a prominent preacher of our time 
in a lady’s album, where I chanced to see them. 
They express my heart’s best wish for all of 
you who have proved, and are proving, the 
tempter’s power : 

“ Brave trust in God be thine alway 
So shalt thou rest, 
Infallible, if day by day 
He have in all things His own way; 
Thou shalt be blessed ; 
And all shall work, not only good, 
But God's own best.” 


<> 
> 





On this important subject of Commercial 
Morality the Editor has received the follow- 
ing interesting communications from eminent 
men :— 


The Right Hon. Sir Edward Fry, formerly 
Lord Justice of Appeal. 


I fear that ‘very little progress has been 
made in the effort to check illicit commissions 
and similar forms of corruption. I shall be 
very glad if you can, through your magazine, 
assist in the cause. EDWARD Fry. 


b & & 


The Right Hon. W. J. Pirrie, D.L., Chair- 
man of Messrs. Harland and Wolff, 
Belfast. 


Mr. Pirrie begs to thank the Editor of 
THE QUIVER for giving him the opportunity 
of writing a few lines upon the subject of 
Commercial Morality, and although the 
demands upon his time prevent him from 
complying with the Editor’s wishes as fully 
as he would like, he gladly welcomes at all 
times any efforts with the object of im- 
proving the standard of morality in com- 
merce, especially in the direction of the 
suppression of illicit commissions, the prac- 
tice of giving and receiving which is one of 
the, happily few, deplorable features of 
commercial life. 


& & & 


Sir Robert Anderson, K.C.B., late As- 
sistant Commissioner of Police for the 
Metropolis and Head of Criminal In- 
vestigation Department. 

Human nature being what it is, men are 
prone to go after ‘strange gods.” In 

Jerusalem religion was worshipped; in 
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Athens, wisdom; in Rome, power; and 
the god of modern London is Money, fy 
“the City” the popular gloss upon the 
well-known verse is “‘ The want of mone 
is the root of all evil.” And yet the pre. 
vailing disease is not so much the love of 
money, as the worship of it. Nor is it the 
desire for money because of what it will buy, 
but for its own sake, and with a view to 
vulgar display. 

According to this cult “ the chief end of 
man” is not at all what the Westminster 
divines defined it to be. It would be better 
expressed by the American epigram “ Get 
on; get honour; get honest.’ Honesty 
has a place, but it is only the third place, 
And the honour intended is that which 
comes of “ getting on.” A man’s worth is 
estimated, not by what he is, but by what 
he has. And the maxim prevails which 
ruled in the home of “ Miss Kilmansegg of 
the golden leg,” that “ he that has nought is 
naughty.” 

Even the Pagan Hindoo has a worthier 
view of life. His three stages are, first 
education, then business, and finally “ the 
woods.” Which last connotes, not brigand- 
age, but giving up oneself at the close of 
life to making preparations for the great 
hereafter. 

And this leads me to say that I deprecate 
bringing in Christianity here. For the 
question at issue is one of ordinary morality, 
and this Christianity assumes. And while 
individual pulpits may fitly exert an influ- 
ence in the right direction, it is to be feared 
that any crusade by the churches corporately 
would only evoke the rejoinder ‘‘ Physician, 
heal thyself.”” For the churches are thor 
oughly leavened with the very evils which 
we here deplore. In America, it is said, the 
test of ‘‘ a successful ministry ”’ is the letting 
value of the pews, as fixed by the annual 
auction. And if I specify America, it is 
only because it is safer to speak of people 
across the ocean than of people across the 
street. As for the National Church, when 
it has settled the question whether it is 
Protestant or not, and whether the clergy 
shall be required to fulfil their ordination 
pledges—when these questions have been 
decided, and effect given to the decision, 
it may be able to speak with a commanding 
voice about the prevailing want of principle 
in commercial life. 

In what direction then shall we look for 
a remedy ? The skill which dishonest men 
display in avoiding what would bring them 
within the meshes of the criminal law 3 
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proof that those meshes might usefully be 
made narrower. And legislation of this 
kind would operate not only to protect the 
public against frauds by which they are 
now victimised, but also to encourage 
legitimate trade by giving honest men the 
advantage to which they are entitled. 

For we must not forget that in English 
commercial life the dishonest men are, after 
all, the minority, and that, speaking gener- 
ally, our leading merchants are a credit to 
the country. The suggestion therefore is 
not a wild one that society should work out 
its own deliverance. And the space at my 
disposal precludes my doing more than thus 
throwing out a few suggestions. 

With some notable exceptions the news- 
papers do much to pander to this evil. 
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But, strange to say, the worst offenders are 
the women. A woman of great wealth may 
reasonably wear the most becoming and 
beautiful dress that skill can devise and 
money procure. But respect for herself 
and thought for others should prevent her 
wearing a different dress every time she 
appears in public. For to give undue 
attention or prominence to dress is un- 
worthy of a being with brains and a soul. 
And the ostentatious display of wealth is a 
powerful incentive to the illicit greed for 
gold. If half-a-dozen ladies, holding an 
unassailable position in society, were to 
revolt against customs which now require 
them to dissemble the fact that women are 
neither fools nor “ dressmakers’ models,” 
their influence for good would be incalculable. 

















Marcy 18TH. Review. 


Points To EMPHASISE: (1) The purity and upright- 
ness of Christ’s life. (2) His authority and power 
as a teacher. (3) His power over sickness and 
His power to forgive sins. (4) His endorsement 


of the absolutely divine authority of the Law of 
Moses, 


THE lessons of the past quarter have dealt 
with the life of our Lord, covering a period of 
less than thirty-three years. It was a short 
life, but it was full of activity, and throughout 
it all Jesus was seeking to win and save men. 
The power of the life He lived still influences 
men. 

A story is told of the commander of the 
Japanese army who, in 1854, was set to watch the 
British fleet in the harbour of Nagasaki. He 
picked up a New Testamentthat had fallen ashore 
from one of the ships, and as he examined it 
his curiosity was excited. Learning that it 
was the sacred book of the Christians, he 
determined to know its contents. He pro- 
cured a translation and read it with glowing 
interest. Communication was established with 
a missionary, and certain perplexing passages 
were explained. When the restrictions for- 
bidding intercourse with foreigners were re- 
moved, this distinguished officer presented 
himself at the Mission station at Nagasaki 
and publicly made confession of faith in Jesus 
Christ. He afterwards admitted that he had 
never seen, nor heard, nor imagined such a 
person as Jesus Christ, and that when he read 
His life he was filled with admiration, over- 
whelmed with emotion, and taken captive 
by the record of His nature and life. 

Napoleon’s well-known testimony is equally 
worth quoting. One day, at St. Helena, he 
was conversing about the great men of antiquity, 
and, comparing himself with them, turned 
suddenly to one of his suite and said: ‘Can 
you tell me who Jesus Christ was?” The 
officer owned that he had not taken much 
thought of such things. ‘* Weil, then,” said 
Napoleon, ‘I will tell you.” Then showing 


how Christ surpassed all the heroes of antiquity, 
he added these memorable words—‘‘I think 
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I understand somewhat of human nature, and 
I tell you all these were men, and I ama man, 
Alexander, Czsar, Charlemagne and myself, 
founded great empires. But upon what did 
the creations of our genius depend ? Upon 
force. Jesus alone founded His empire upon 
a 3 and to this day millions would die for 
im. 


MarcH 25TH. Temperance Lesson. Prov. xxiii. 29-35, 


Points TO EMPHASISE: (1) The evils arising from 
the over-indulgence in strong drink. (z) The 
only safe attitude to adopt with reference to wine 
and intoxicants of every description. (3) The 
preacher’s striking and significant phrase—“At 
the last.” 


AT a banquet in New York during the visit 
of Dr. Lorenz, the great surgeon, he was re 
ported by the newspapers to have said: “I 
cannot say that I am a temperance agitator, 
but I am a surgeon. My success depends 
upon my brain being clear, my muscles fim, 
and my nerves steady. No one can take 
alcoholic liquors without blunting thes 
physical powers, which I must always keep 
on edge. As a surgeon I must not drink.” 

Anything that impairs a man’s faculties of 
lowers his manhood should be given up. 

In a great American lumber camp, Henry 
was the only man who did not spend his 
earnings in drink, and in consequence was 
disliked by the others, who called him “‘ coward,” 
‘‘ miser,” and other such names. One day 4 
workman was caught between two logs, and 
was in danger of being killed. The foremal 
chose Henry for the task of separating the 
logs and setting free the unfortunate rivermal. 
His mates wondered why Henry was detailed 
for this duty, knowing as they did that the 
man whose life was in jeopardy had often 
ill-treated him. Henry obeyed the ordet 
without hesitation, and rescued his fellow 
workman. ‘I sent Henry because I knew 
he could do it,” said the foreman. ‘‘ You call 
him ‘coward’ because he won’t drink with 
you, but he is the best man in the camp.” 
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Aprittst. The Two Foundations. Matthew vit.15-29. 


Pots TO EmpHasIsE: (1) Christ’s warnings about 
false prophets. (2) Thedoom awaiting those who 
have worked great things in the name of Jesus but 
have not obeyed Him in their life. (3) The only 
safe rock is Christ Jesus. 


THERE have been many false prophets since 
Christ uttered His warning concerning them, 
and, to arrive at a correct estimate, we must 
judge them by their fruit. 

The head of a famous commercial house lay 
on his deathbed, and as his end drew near he 
asked that his old gardener should be sent to 
him. The gardener was a Christian man, and, 
as he entered the death chamber, his master 
asked him to pray for him. The rich man had 
all through his life been building upon a false 
foundation, and it was only when he came to 
leave his wealth behind him that he realised 
the fruitlessness of his ambition. 

He is the wise man who builds upon Christ 
and upon the word of God. “It took twelve 
men to establish Christianity,” said a conceited 
infidel; ‘‘I will show the world that it will 
take but one man to destroy it.’” He meant 
that he was the man, but it was only an empty 
boast, and the very room in which the words 
were written is now stocked with Bibles. The 
man who builds upon the Word of God has a 
foundation that nothing can ever shake. 
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Aprit 8TH. Jesus and the Sabbath, Matthew xii. 1-14. 

Points TO EmpHasisE: (1) The manner of life of 
Jesus and His disciples. (2) The true method of 
Sabbath observance. (3) The reward of Faith. 

Jesus showed that it is lawful to do good on 
the Sabbath day. Between the doing of good, 
however, and the spending of the day in idleness 
or pleasure there is a wide gulf fixed. The 
first day of the week should be holy unto the 
Lord. During the last year’s harvesting in 
a part of Scotland, the corn of two adjoining 
farms lay out on the fields to dry. On the 
Sabbath it looked like rain, and one of the 
farmers, fearing that his crop would suffer 
damage, ordered his men to take in the grain. 
The other farmer observed the Sabbath, and 
allowed the corn to remain where it was. The 
corn gathered on the Sabbath took fire shortly 
afterwards and was destroyed, while that which 
lay untouched was subsequently housed under 
the most favourable weather conditions. 

The Lord’s day should be spent in worship 
and doing God’s work. In attending worship 
ourselves we should be careful to avoid putting 
obstacles in the way of others. As a lady 
stepped into a cab one Sunday to ride to a 
place of worship, she asked the driver if he ever 
went to church. ‘“‘ No, madam,” he replied, 
“IT am so busy in taking others there that I 
cannot possibly find time to go myself.” 
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“THE OLD FOLKS AT HOME.” 
SAILOR, referring a short time since to 
one of the Institutes of the Missions to 
Seamen, said, ‘‘ Before I came to the services 
at the Institute I used to frequent public- 
houses and spend my money on strong drink ; 
but now I love to attend God’s house and 
unite with God’s people in worship and praise. 
I send all the money I can spare home to mother.” 

That mother is, perhaps, a widow. Per- 
haps, too, she has had many an anxious and 
sorrowing hour over the past habits of that 
sailor son. No amount of remorse can ever 
wipe out the painful consciousness that an 
aged parent’s last years have been darkened 
by sorrow over the conduct of one who should 
have protected those white hairs from the 
faintest shadow of grief. Those who are 
haunted by such remorse have, indeed, bitter 
memories to look back upon. The sailor whose 
words we have quoted has reason to thank 
God that, through the influence of the devoted 
workers of the Missions, his eyes were opened 
and his heart turned while there was yet time 
to make up to his mother for whatever suffer- 
ing he may have caused her in the past. 

How many mothers, too, have cause to bless 
the Society for the rescue from the jaws of 
sin of a prodigal or wandering son; for the 
Softening of his heart; for that wonderful 
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change which the tenderness of Christ’s love 
can bring about in the hardest and most callous 
natures! Day by day, in every port where 
it is represented, the Society is working to 
bring the sailor to Christ, to save him from 
the fierce temptations which assail him, by 
placing his feet upon the strong rock. In every 
visit its workers pay to ships, whether in harbour, 
river, or roadstead ; every service they hold in 
church or institute ; every call at lonely light- 
houses ; throughout the whole burden of their 
work, in fact, whatever may be the means they 
adopt, this is the one great and final object 
they have in view—to touch Jack’s heart with 
the sweet message of salvation. 

We ask that our readers will join with us in 
our plan of help for this noble and _heart- 
stirring work. There are many directions in 
which help is sorely needed, but one of the most 
urgent is the want of a proper craft for the 
labours of the Society at Queenstown Harbour, 
where there is so great a field for God’s work, 
and where so many opportunities are neces- 
sarily being missed through this lack of a 
speedy launch. Our desire is to supply this 
need. The readers of THE QUIVER have ever 
been known for their ready and generous co- 
operation in all good works. We have every 
confidence that they will rally round us in our 
effort to help a noble cause. 





Some I Am glad to say that in our 
Special next issue we shall be giving 
Articles. 


some articles of special interest 
from the pens of well-known writers who exert 
a wide influence in the world of thought and 
action. I am pleased to have persuaded 
Dr. Francis E. Clark, founder of the great 
Christian Endeavour Movement, which is 
spreading all over the globe, to write an 
article dealing with the methods by which 
a Christian Endeavour Society can be raised 
to a higher point of success. The fact that 
the Christian Endeavour Movement attained 
its twenty-fifth anniversary a few weeks ago 
renders this article by ‘‘ Father Endeavour 
Clark” of extra importance. 


5 a 5 a ad 


Our One is so accustomed to 
Poor Law think of the Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
System. B.A. in connection with devo- 
tional writirig and speaking that it may 
come as a surprise to some readers that Mr. 
Meyer’s interest in life is largely practical. 
He has written for our next issue an ex- 
tremely interesting article on experiences of 
our Poor Law. All through his ministry in 
Leicester and London, Mr. Meyer gave great 
attention to-the working of the Poor Law; 
and specially since he has laboured in London, 
in the crowded district of Lambeth, he has 
had ample evidence of the weaknesses of our 
present system. As a social reformer who 
is no mere theorist, Mr. Meyer is entitled to 
a careful hearing on a question which touches 
the welfare of many thousands of our 
fellow-beings. 


&* &* »* 
The No man is better qualified 
Welsh to write on the Welsh revival 
Revival. 


than the Rev. H. Elvet Lewis, 
the poet-preacher, whose name and fame is 
so well known in Wales, and, indeed, in all 
parts of England. Ever since the remarkable 
rise of the revival in Wales, Mr. Elvet Lewis 
has been in constant touch with the work 
of Mr. Evan Roberts, and has seen the fire 
spread all over the Principality. Mr. Lewis 
has visited his native country every other 
week or so, and is, therefore, able to give in 
the article which will appear next month 
several incidents and facts gleaned personally 
by himself. I feel sure that this article will 
be perused with sympathy and care. 
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The Editor to his Readers. 












Our Stories Some exceptionally delight. 

in Our fully able stories will appear, 
Next Issue. Ty QurveR has such a high 
reputation for its fiction that I hardly need 
to say that every month our readers will be 
sure of finding within its pages several good 
stories by popular writers who have in past 
years commended themselves to our public, 
as well as stories by new authors who are 
winning their spurs. Our serials are attract- 
ing a great deal of attention especially 
“The Woman of Babylon,” which deepens 
in its hold on the attention of readers with 
every instalment of Mr. Hocking’s splendid 
story. I am pleased to find how many 
friends Clarence Willoughby has made by 
bis ‘‘ Vicar’s Stories,” and another in this 
series will appear in our next issue. 

a» ad #* 

The Wizard | suppose some of our readers 

Worker have heard of Dr. Luther 
in Nature. Burbank, although his ma- 
vellous achievements are not so well known 
in this country as in America. Practically 
the first article on Dr. Burbank’s marvellous 
experiments in nature which has appeared 
in any British magazine will be in THE 
QUIVER next month. The illustrations to 
it, I have no hesitation in saying, are very 
fine. Dr. Burbank’s method of grafting 
flowers and fruit, and his success in changing 
the poisonous cactus into an edible cactus, 
are detailed, together with many othe 
extraordinary results which have followed 
his experiments. Interest in this article 
will not be confined to those who are students 
of nature, for it should appeal to all of w 
who are concerned in the study of life. 

a» ad ad 
The It is pleasant to discover what 
Children’s an army of young readers we 
Pages. have who have appreciated my 

policy of devoting several pages each month 
for their special benefit. 


»* ad &* 

My space is gone, or I 
should like to have mentioned 
several other items which will 

find a place in the April Quiver. Once 
again let me say how grateful I am for the 
large number of appreciative letters which 
reach me in connection with the magazine. 
No effort will be spared to deserve all the 
commendations which several correspondents 
have passedon thenew volume of THE QUIVER. 


Other 
Items. 
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(From the Drawing by Percy Tarrant.) 
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CONSIDERABLE amount of non- 
LJ ve sense has been talked concerning 
: the propriety of playing this, that, or 


the other music at so-called ‘“‘ sacred 
concerts,’’ and opposing standards have 
caused such very heated arguments that 
i finally there has been presented to some 
> of the adherents of the differing factions 
for consideration the fundamental ques- 
tion, What is sacred music ? 

Possibly the best response yet evolved 


POPULAR SACRED SONGS. 


THEIR COMPOSERS AND SINGERS. 
By Isabel Brooke-Alder. 





Ppt ma 


to satisfy the apparently irreconcilable 
contending parties, he surprised the 
auditors, expectant of a profound ex- 
position, by stating calmly, “ Well, I 
hold all music sacred that makes its 
hearers feel good.” 

Let us decide to credit this opinion of 
our cousin across the Atlantic, and then 
consider what are the songs that in 
English-speaking countries have had 


iLil 


o_o 


most ample opportunities afforded them 
for making folks ‘ feel good.” 
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“ Lost Chord,” which, having enjoyed unrivalled 
popularity at the time of its publication, still 
figures very frequently on concert programmes, 
or is selected by an artist as an encore certain to 
win appreciation. Thousands of auditors have 
been moved by its appealing strains, and who 
knows with what earnest resolve for renewed 
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that the dreaded parting was averted for a 
time. Then, as if by inspiration, came to him 
the melody that is dear to us all as “ The Logt 
Chord.” 

Hardly daring to move lest he should rouse 
the sleeper, yet impelled to make the tune a 
black-and-white reality, he reached for some 
sheets of paper, and soon had fitted the haunting 
poem to its most eminently suitable melody, 


A Touching Inspiration. 

There was another episode in the life of this 
extraordinarily versatile composer that comes 
to the memory in connection with his devotion 

to his relatives, although it 
belongs to an earlier date, 
He had been asked to write 
an overture for the Norwich 
Festival, but when the date 
fixed for the performance 


was drawing near he was 














THE LATE SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
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effort towards the attainment 
of such worthiness as shall 
justify the hope, after life’s 
fitful fever, of hearing the 
sound of the Great Amen ? 
The history of the writing 
of this phenomenally success- 
ful song is of 
Arthur 
whom he 
desperately 


unusual in- 
terest. Sullivan’s brother, to 
deeply attached, 


ill, and for weeks, whilst 


was was 





between life and death, the 
musician watched at his brother’s bedside. 
All through the long day that proved the 
crisis of the malady there ran in his head 
the lines of Adelaide Proctor’s poem—just the 
words, in almost meaningless reiteration 


wavering 


and 
all through the evening, when the invalid seemed 
to be getting worse, the poem still dominated 
his thoughts. 
he fell into a quiet sleep, and the watcher knew 


Soon after midnight, however, 
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THE LATE MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING. 


still without an idea. Feeling quite at @ 
loss, he said to his father, “I shall give up 
the commission—nothing will come to me.” 
“Oh, no, my don’t do that; some- 
thing is sure to occur soon to give your thoughts 
a new direction. You must not give it up,” 


boy, 
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to mind the fact of her 





father. In three — 
days the beloved 
father suddenly 
died of aneurism 
of the heart, and 
his son, on the 
night of the 
funeral, in a pas- 
sion Ot orief, 
seized a pen, and 
by the morning 
his work for the 
Norwich Festival 
was ready its 
title, “In Me- 
moriam.”’ 

Arthur Sullivan 


was the first 
holder of the 
scholarship for 
singers founded 


in memory of 
Mendelssohn at 
the Royal Acad- 





(Photo: Ellis 
and Walery.) 


MR. 
emy of Music ; KENNERLEY 
and the victor at RUMFORD. 
the examination 
ef boys all his seniors. His 


most formidable rival was 
Joseph Barnby, whose accom- 
plishments were so nearly equal 
that judgment was_ reserved 
until the succeeding day. Sullivan treasured 
for the rest of his life a cutting from The Jilus- 
waited London News of 1856, announcing the 
winning of the Mendelssohn Scholarship by 
“Master Sullivan, chorister of Her Majesty’s 
Chapel Royal.” It was the first time that he 
had seen his name in print. On the expiration 
of his time at the Academy he became a student 
at the Conservatoire at Leipzig, and soon after 
his return to London was appointed organist 
of St. Michael’s Church, Chester Square. To 
this period belongs the composition of many of 
the songs that have proved favourites; for 
instance, ‘Orpheus and His Lute,” “ The 
Willow Song,” ‘‘ Will He Come ?” “ Looking 
Back,” and ‘“‘ Let Me Dream Again.” 


Madame Antoinette Sterling. 

A singer inseparably associated with the 
fame of ‘“‘The Lost Chord” was the late 
Madame Antoinette Sterling, whose seer-like 
aspect whilst delivering to her audience this 
song had a very remarkable influence, bringing 













descent from the Pilgrim 
Fathers, those sturdy seekers 
after freedom of thought and 
deed in a new world. One of 
a large family, children of 
the owner of ironworks in a 
district that in the days of 
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MADAME CLARA BUTT (MRS. KENNERLEY RUMFORD) 


Antoinette Sterling’s youth was somewhat re- 
mote from the rapidly growing cities of the 
States, this sericus-minded girl found her chief 
source of happiness in caring for the well-being 
of the hundreds of workpeople dependent on 
her father for the necessities of life. Later on, 
when she had made music her profession, she 
looked on her gift of song as a trust to be used 
only with reverent gratitude. 


A Story of Madame Clara Butt. 
The power to give due expression to ‘‘ The 
Lost Chord’ seems nowadays to belong 
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primarily to Clara Butt, whose rendering of 
it has been known to rouse immense audiences 
to an extraordinary pitch of enthusiasm. 
Among the many pleasant -experiences that 
have befallen the English contralto, she recalls 
with great satisfaction the following: ‘‘ Once 
when I was in Paris, at an ‘at home’ given 
by the composer Bemberg, I had just sung 
Gounod’s beautiful ‘Ma Belle amie est morte,’ 
when an old lady with tears streaming down her 
face came across the room to me, saying, ‘I 
must tell you that you alone sing that song 
as he always longed to hear it. Ah, my poor 
husband, if he could only have lived to know 
that the ideal voice had at last been found 
for his music!’ It was Madame Gounod. 
Imagine my pleasure at hearing such a speech 
from the widow of that great man! Whilst I 
thanked her, Sir Arthur Sullivan approached 
us, and I had the honour of making him known 
to Madame Gounod.” 

Madame Clara Butt’s voice, when speaking, 
is quite as beautiful as those of us think who 
have only had opportunities to hear it from 
the concert platform. But perhaps the occa- 
sion of all others when its splendid tone was 
most fully realised was when, at the invitation 
of the Dean, she sang in Westminster Abbey to 
a small gathering of triends. The effect of that 
glorious voice coming from beside the organ, 
and flooding the ancient building, whilst the 
dim radiance of stinset strove to penetrate the 
dusk of its arches, was something never to 
be forgotten! Tennyson’s were the words the 
singer chose—‘‘ Crossing the Bar ’’—set to the 
music of Sir Frederick Bridge, who accompanied 
her on the organ. It was impossible to keep 
one’s thoughts from the stone that marks the 
resting-place of the late Poet Laureate over 
there in “ Poets’ Corner.” 

Another of Clara Butt’s most popular songs 
is Liddle’s ‘‘ Abide with Me,” which is run very 
close as a favourite by Sir Edward Elgar’s 
stirring ‘“‘ Land of Hope and Glory,” a veritable 
frenzy of patriotism worthy to be a rival of 
“Rule Britannia,’ and, indeed, considerably 
more practical in its sentiment. Those of our 
compatriots who get any considerable amount 
of ocean voyaging into their existence must 
be glad if in sojourns on shore they have the 
good fortune to hear Clara Butt and her hus- 
band, Mr. Kennerley Rumford, sing Goring 
Thomas’s beautiful duet, “A Night Hymn at 
Sea.”’ In rendering it their voices have such 
absolute accord, and the feeling of admiration 
for the lovely melody that actuates them is so 


” 
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identical that the result is quite perfect. The 
same remark applies to Frances Allitsen’s 
“ Break, Diviner Light,” also a favourite duet 
with this gifted couple. 

Mr. Kennerley Rumford is a vocalist some. 
what by accident, for he was meant to be qa 
soldier. It whilst at Frankfort, 
where he went at the end of his school years to 
learn sufficient German to get him past the 
Army examiners, that somebody discovered 
that his voice had qualities worth cultivation, 
Always fond of music, and already a passable 
executant on the violoncello, the renunciation 
of militarism in favour of musicianship was 
distinctly agreeable to him. To have been 
robbed of such an excellert baritone would 
have been quite the reverse for us ! 


was only 


Miss Allitsen. 


The name Frances Allitsen brings to the mind’s 
eye a gracious lady who, on account of indiffer- 
ent health, apart from the 
world and its hurry ; but who, thanks to great 
determination of character, is able to keep 
abreast of its musical doings. From her quiet 
home in St. John’s Wood she sends forth con- 
stant evidence of her industry as composer, and 
of her large-minded sympathy with other 
workers. Many young artists, now successful 
after a hard struggle, are eloquent in their 
gratitude for the impetus given to renewed 
effort by an exhortation to perseverance 
delivered at a critical moment by this delicate- 
looking woman. With but little strength to 
execute for her own benefit the splendid ideas 
that ever throng in her mind, she is yet con- 
stantly on the alert for the good of her asso- 
ciates, votaries of whatever branch of art. 
Indeed, so keen is her desire for their advance- 
ment that it sometimes falls to the lot of her 
intimates to act the part of the disagreeable 
“candid friend’? and point out forcibly the 
desirability of her husbanding her energy in 
order to bestow it undiminished on her own 
contribution to Art’s glory. But, however 
grateful for appreciation of her achievements 
as composer, Miss Allitsen would probably 
regret enforced restriction even on behalf of 
the class of writing with which her signature 
is chiefly associated, for she has been heard 
to say of herself, ‘It is the great drama of 
Life, the ‘mighty volume of the world,’ that 
stirs and fascinates me at every turn, and that 
I long to express in music. It seems to me 
that music should not be considered as an art 
apart, something independent, but that it 


lives somewhat 
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should be used to illustrate scenes from the 
‘mighty volume.’ ” 

Remembering her productions, it is easy to 
realise how well she has carried out her inten- 
tion, the music in every case serving to amplify 
the text. Take, for instance, her somewhat 
new song, “ Youth.” It seems literally pal- 
pitating with “ the joy of life’ which Edward 
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Miss Ada Crossley’s Career. 

We owe a considerable debt of gratitude to 
Australia for having given us this accomplished 
artist. One says with impunity “ given,” in- 
stead of ‘‘ lent,’’ for we have now come to count 
Miss Ada Crossley as entirely our own 
possession, since she has spent so much more 
of her time with us than elsewhere, making 





MR. FRANK LAMBERT. 


Teschemacher has put into his vigorous lyric. 
Then contrast it with her well-known anthem, 
“Like as the Hart,” so restful in its calm con- 
viction of impending relief, or with her numer- 
ous hymn tunes that endow familiar verses 
with such stirring new vitality. They seem to 
have special attraction for the splendid church 
choirs which brighten the Sunday services in 
most of the large cities of America, where also 
much of Miss Allitsen’s more important sacred 
music is to be heard. 


“A Song of Thanksgiving.” 

Miss Allitsen’s ‘‘Song of Thanksgiving,” 
made familiar to us by several of our most 
popular contralto singers, once had a very un- 
usual experience across the Atlantic. It was 
rendered by a famous vocalist for the delecta- 
tion of the inmates of New York’s great convict 
prison! It has travelled far, this grand 
“amplification ’’ of the cheering lines of thanks- 
giving for life and love, for it went with Miss 
Ada Crossley all round the world, when a little 
while ago she paid her first visit home, since 
leaving Australia as a young girl in search of 
further study, and in the hope of subsequent 
Success as a professional singer. On its way 
back it gained fresh friends in South Africa, 
where Miss Crossley delighted immense 
audiences. 
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MISS FRANCES ALLITSEN. A 


‘ 
her home in London, and taking such deep root 
in the affection of Londoners. 

Her childhood was passed in the Bush, 
and until she was fifteen she “had no 
other idea of life than the beautifully simple 
and exquisitely free existence of the Australian 
back-blocks, where all was laughter and sun- 
shine.” It is, by the way, to a homestead 
that stands on a “ block”’ somewhat removed 
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from the local chief water-way that the descrip- 
tion ‘‘ back ’’’ is given. There she dashed about 
the country on horses that needed considerably 
more riding than the mounts of our girls at 
home, and when still only fourteen she drove oc- 
casionally the four-in-hand coach that connected 
the towns of Port Albert and Sale, taking the 
team unassisted over twelve miles of Bush road 
at a stretch. 
Catching Leeches! 

When quite a little girl she sang continually 
as she played with an immense family of dolls, 
or trotted about executing the august com- 
mands of her elder brothers. She learned the 
piano spasmodically, but the first time she 
heard music produced by a band was a never- 
to-be-forgotten incident in her uneventful 
childhood. 

The band was part of a travelling show, and 
the faint sounds of it awoke such an acute 
desire in the child of the Bush to make closer 
acquaintance with the new wonder that she 
racked her brain how to obtain the sum 
necessary to geta ticket of admission to the 
show. 

Pocket-money she had none, and ways of 
earning any were few; but at last an inspira- 
tion came—she would leeches and sell 
them to the chemist in the nearest township ! So 
all day long little Ada Crossley messed about, 
lying full length on the front of her clean pina- 
fore, trapping the nasty creatures, and just 
before bedtime tramped home triumphantly 
with pennies rattling in her pocket. 

But on presenting her earnings next day to 
the door-keeper of the show she was desperately 
disappointed to find that some more pennies 
were still lacking to gain entrance. All that 
morning and all the afternoon her luck as leech- 
catcher was so bad that again the sun set 
before the requisite sum was hers. After a 
third day’s perseverance she was able to sail 
proudly past the extortionate janitor and claim 
a place close to the band! Even now, after 
all her pleasant experiences and artistic tri- 
umphs, Miss Crossley says that she still looks 
back to that moment as the most absolutely 
blissful of her life ! 

Another that ranks near it, though in quite 
a different category, came when, shortly after 
her début in England, the young Australian 
singer was commanded to Windsor in order 
that Queen Victoria might hear her sing “‘ O, 
rest in the Lord.’’ Her Majesty was so much 
moved by the exquisite rendering that she 
paid it the tribute of tears. 


catch 
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Dr. F. H. Cowen and ‘The Better Land,” 

Publishers as a community are generally 
credited by the uninitiated with infallible 
acumen in the matter of judging the money- 
making capacity of manuscripts submitted by 
the composers of ballads; but just now and 
then they do show themselves to be liable to 
blunder. One did so, and that very emphatic- 
ally, when he returned to Frederick Cowen 
the song “The Better Land,” saying that 
he felt convinced it would prove unsaleable, 
But another of the fraternity took it, and some 
time ago there had been already three hundred 
thousand copies sent broadcast in the world! 

It is small wonder that when ‘ The Promise 
of Life ’’ was ready it found immediately a 
proprietor, and that it was distributed at the 
rapid pace of a hundred and fifty thou 
sand copies in the first four years of its 
existence ! 

These, the two best known of his composi- 
tions, are not the favourites of Dr. Cowen, for 
he owns to preferring some of the songs con- 
tained in the nine or ten albums that bear 
his signature, such as “ Because,”’ ‘‘ Outcry,” 
“To the Night,” and ‘ Adieu.”’ 

This gracefully endowed musician was born 
in Jamaica in 1852, but, as he came to this 
country when only four years old, all his 
associations have been English. His father was 
private secretary to the late Lord Dudley, to 
whose kindly interest in his career as musician 
the young Cowen owed much of the encourage- 
ment of his childhood. Another very helpful 
friendship was that of the late Henry Russell, 
the composer of ‘‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” and 
many other equally inspiriting melodies. His 
was one of those happy dispositions that take 
the best that life has to offer, chiefly for the 
sake of being able to brighten the lot of those 
whom he may chance to encounter. Dr- 
Cowen’s greatest pleasure, apart from his pro- 
fessional work, is travelling, new experiences 
and new surroundings providing him with 
great store of fresh energy. 


Mr. Frank Lambert’s Success. 

A composer to whom conspicuous success 
has come is young Frank Lambert. His name 
figures prominently on the programme of 
almost every miscellaneous concert, and vocal- 
ists singing at any ‘“‘ at home ” where admirers 
of the newest music are wont to congregate 
are sure to contribute several of his latest 
achievements to the afternoon’s entertainment. 
His talent is so versatile that his music appeals 
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Chappell’s ballad concerts, has 
continued to echo far and 
wide. Another good example of 
his sacred music is the setting 
of the lines from Ruth, ‘‘ Thy 
people shall be my people.” 
That came into being at the 
request of Miss Darell, who, 
as the bride of Lord Kinnoull (himself a 
talented amateur of music), wished to have 
something specially beautiful and appropriate 
sung during the marriage service. 

There is also the well-known hymn, “O, 
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to the owner of any sort of voice, a contralto 
finding some of it just as becoming to her 
dulcet tones as a soprano discovers when trying 
over something in his lighter style. 

Mr. Lambert’s first notable success was made 
with a setting of Tom Moore’s lament, ‘‘ She 
is far from the land’; then came ‘“ The night 
has a thousand eyes,’”’ and ever so many more 
ballads of like nature, in response to a constant 
demand for fresh work from his tuneful pen 
received from publishers, and the encouraging 
praise of the singers who have done so much to 
popularise it, the fluent beauty of his melodies 
commending it to all sorts and conditions of 
hearers. 

The more serious side of this composer’s 
nature has found very welcome expression in 
the song, ‘‘God’s Garden,”’ which, ever since 
the day in 1902 when it was introduced to the 
public by Miss Muriel Foster at one of Messrs. 
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MISS TERESA DEL RIEGO. 


pertect love,” composed for the Duke of New- 
castle for use in his private chapel at Clumber ; 
and a large collection of tunes in ‘‘ The Arundel 
Hymnal,” belonging to the Duke of Norfolk. 
All these were composed during a quiet visit 
to Cornwall, where, surrounded by some of 
the grandest scenery of that fine coast, Frank 
Lambert was able to give undisturbed atten- 
tion to the engrossing task. In preparing his 
book of hymns for publication, it pleased him 
to follow the old fashion of giving a name to 
each tune, so, turning over the pages of the 
hymnal, one comes upon constant reminders of 
his inspiring environment in reading at the 
head of the page, ‘‘ Cadgwith,” ‘‘ St. Cross,” 
“St. Kevern,”’ and so on. 

This composer is what might be called a 
natural musician, for the capability to express 
himself by means of harmony was his from 
earliest childhood. But, for all that, he was 
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ever much given to boyish sports, and during 
his school years, passed at Rugby, each half- 
holiday was the occasion of a struggle between 
the rival attractions provided by the Close and 
the piano-practising rooms. The elder boys 
also fond of music saw to it that young Lambert 
had plenty of opportunity to minister to their 
taste, making him play anything and every- 
thing that caught their fancy. But when the 
end of term brought the inevitable break-up 
function, and the other fellows had to recite 
yards of Latin verse or otherwise martyrise 
themselves and their hearers, Frank Lambert 
had his revenge for their insatiable demands 
on his patience. Having chosen to figure on 
the bill of fare provided for the delectation of 
the audience as a musician rather than an 
orator, he just played a piano solo as overture 
to the proceedings, or, at worst, to mark the 
half-time interval, and, exultant at his early 
release, dashed off to the railway station and 
caught a train for home whilst his school- 
fellows were still in durance vile ! 

When Rugby days were over, music entirely 
claimed his time; and, living in London, it 
was possible to go daily for instruction and 
guidance to Edouard Silas, the old composer, 
who has done so much for the study of the 
history of music. There was little question 
of any profession for Frank Lambert other 
than music, and the immediate success of 
his productions has proved the wisdom of his 
choice. 
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Miss Teresa del Riego. 

At the end of our list of composers comes the 
youngest and the newest, but one who hag 
already made herself felt in the contest for 
fame—Teresa del Riego. This extraordinarily 
gifted girl (who writes the words as well as the 
music of many of her songs) is half-Spanish, 
half-English, her father having come here from 
Leon in Old Castile to wed the daughter of a 
Devonshire squire. Their child was named 
Teresa after Mrs. Browning’s heroine—the 
wife of the famous General del Riego, a 
soldier of whom Spain is justly proud. 

Music was ever her delight, and at thirteen 
she was already covering sheets of manuscript 
paper with ideas for songs. An ‘‘ Ave Maria,” 
with accompaniment for piano, organ, ’cello, and 
violin, soon followed, and from that time on- 
ward there has been an uninterrupted flow of 
melody from her graceful pen. To mention 
but a few: ‘“ The Slave Song,” “ Love isa 
Bird,” ‘“‘My Gentle Child’ (the words that 
Charles Kingsley wrote in his little friend’s auto- 
graph album), and ‘Oh, Dry those Tears,” 
which has made its way all over the world 
where English is understood, the freshness of 
its melody winning it instant popularity. 

But the song that specially concerns us at the 
present moment is the charming “‘ Speed Well,” 
which the young poet-composer entitled “ God 
Speed You, Dear,.’”’ an exclamation that comes 
involuntarily to the lips when taking leave of 
Teresa del Riego. 
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V.—CHALLONER'S 
By Ethel F. Heddle. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE BOND SIGNED. 


“WORD DANESBURY is in the school- 
room, sir. Shall I tell him you are 
here ? = 

“T will go myself, Willcox. Is 
his lordship alone ? ”’ 

“His lordship has, I think, just finished 
tea.” 

Dick Challoner walked along the softly 
carpeted corridor till he came to the school- 
room door, and there he paused for a mo- 
ment, looking in. The door was half open, 
and he could see the lighted interior—maps 
on the wall, an old-fashioned globe in the 
comer, many books, a bright fire protected 
by a high brass fender, a tea table, presided 
over by a gentle girl with fair hair and 
earnest, dark blue eyes, heavily fringed ; 
and opposite her her pupil. Lord Danes- 
bury was a very delicate little boy, fragile and 
almost ethereal. His slim, small hands 
might have been a girl’s, so might the large, 


pensive dark eyes and the loosely falling 
hair. 
People shook their heads when they 


looked at him. They remembered his dead 
mother, the last of an old race, herself; the 
fate of many of his family. This little boy, 
Percy, they said, would never live to inherit 
the title ; it was a good thing there was his 
cousin, Dick Challoner, behind him ; Dick, 
who stood six feet two in his stockings, and 
had never known a pain or ache in his life. 
His father had thrown everything away, 
including his career, they said, by marrying 
his tenant farmer’s beautiful daughter in 
Devonshire, but Dick was so healthy that 
she might almost be forgiven. If Dick did 
nothing foolish meanwhile, his uncle ought 
really to do something for him — which 
Lord Belford had quite intended—till 
yesterday. 

“May I come in?” 

Percy leapt to his feet, and Cecily Marsden, 
the governess, grew red and then pale. 
Dick looked at them both, and smiled. 
He had dark brown hair, and grey, humour- 
ous eyes. 

“Oh, Dick, sit by me,” Percy cried. 
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“And do have some tea. Is there any left, 
Cecily ? (Do you know I always call her 
Cecily now, Dick ? Because she’s so nice.) 
And aren’t there some people one can’? call 
‘Miss’ ?” 


Dick looked at Cecily, and his eyes— 


twinkled. The girl bent her head over the 
tea-pot. 
“It is rather weak,” she said. But 


Percy brought the cup round. He did not 
want to ring for the schoolroom maid. 
Dick’s eyes met Cecily’s as the boy added 
“‘ And it’s so long since we’ve seen you here, 
Dick. But father promised you were coming 
to live here soon—aren’t you ?” 

“T’m awfully sorry, old fellow, but no. 
I’m not going to leave the little flat yet.” 

Percy had come round, and now stood 
by the young man’s elbow, the small, 
fragile hand laid on his arm. 

“Why not, Dick? Father told me he 
meant you to go into Parliament. He said 
you were going to marry Lady Adela. He 
told me at dessert. He often tells me 
things at dessert. He was talking about 
you; I said I was your little pal. You 
remember when you called me that, that 
day you saved me from the bull. When 
I cried, you said: ‘ Buck up, little pal.’ 
And I bucked up.” 

Dick drank his tea, and now sat looking 
down at the child as if thinking. How 
much did the boy know? His uncle had 
such an odd way of confiding in the child, 
as if he were sixty instead of six. He had 
married late, and he was so unused to 
children, Dick thought, that he forgot 
their limitations. 

“Yes, you’re my little pal,” he said. 
Cecily had moved away to the high brass 
fender, and now sat looking at the two very 
gently from under her long lashes, her elbow 
leaning on the fender. ‘‘ And so I’m going 
to tell you the truth, old fellow. I don’t 
want you to misunderstand me, whoever 
does. I’m afraid your father doesn’t quite 
see things from my standpoint. He thinks 
I’m ungrateful and rude. I don’t mean to 
be either. But you see, little pal, a man 
can’t live a life to which he has no leaning. 
I’m sure politicians are born, not made. 
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There are men born to rule, and make laws, 
I suppose, and fight hard, and face all sorts 
of things in the House, and out of it, and 
deal and take slashing blows, but I am not 
one. The thing isn’t in my line. And I 
couldn’t face the sitting still, and the yawns. 
Do you remember, when you went to the 
gallery for the eldest sons of peers, how you 
complained of how they all yawned ? You 
wouldn’t like to see me stretched out like 
that, my hat tilted over my eyes, so—would 
you ?” 

Percy laughed; a little unchildish, sad 
sound. 

“Tt doesn’t seem like you, Dick. But 
—father said you were ‘a pauper. And— 
how do paupers live ?” 

“ They work,” Dick said soberly. ‘‘ Hard. 
That is why I want to work.” 

“But father said he would give you 
money.” 

“Tf I did what he wanted.” 

“And you didn’t want to? What did 
you want, Dick ?” 

“To lead my own life, and earn my own 
place, and . . . by-and-by see if the lady 
I love would marry -me.” 

Percy nodded his head slowly. The 
flames were so bright that Cecily Marsden 
had put up her hand to shade her face. 
“And what will you do?” 

“T have a little flat in Tulip Mansions,” 
Dick said. “‘ And I am at King’s College 
at present. I shall be there for three years. 
Your father wanted me to give up the pro- 
fession, but I can’t. I love it. It’s a noble 
one, Percy, though he says no Challoner ever 
took to it before. It’s better than loafing, 
or idling, or fighting, or even talking tal] in 
the House ; so it seems to me. To help to 
cure the pain of the world, little chap, and 
save valuable lives. It’s worth giving up 
a good deal for.” 

Dick had waxed enthusiastic. He had 
not learned yet to hide his enthusiasm. 

“ Yes, I am sure it is.” 

The boy spoke earnestly, too. He was 
wise for his years, and he knew very well 
that Dick had had a hard half-hour with 
his father. His father could be so very, 
very angry when people went against him. 
The veins on his forehead swelled out then, 
and his face grew red, and his eyes fierce. 
And Dick—oh! poor Dick, who was going 
away to live in Tulip Mansions. Be a 
pauper. For Dick’s father had spent all 
his money, and been in disgrace—Percy 
knew that, too. 

‘ Your father allowed me to come in and 
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say good-bye,” Challoner went on then, 
“ But I am not to see you again. He told 
me I was to ‘ dree my own weird.’ I don't 
quite know what that means, but I think it 
involves no more visits to Portman Square,” 

Cecily Marsden looked up then suddenly, 

“Did he say anything about me, Dick >?” 

“Yes, he said he would talk to you, after, 
He won’t let—what I told him—make any 
difference to you. I explained that I alone 
was the culprit, and there was only going 
to be an understanding. Percy, I must go 
now. I was only to have half an hour, 
But I want your picture, little pal. Will 
you go and get me the one I liked ? The 
new one, on the white Arab pony ?” 

The boy ran off obediently, and Dick 
came over to the girl, and laid his hand on 
her shoulder. 

“ Dick,” Cecily said, low, looking up with 
loving eyes, “‘ you are not doing all this for 
me ? Lady Adela a 

“IT love you with all my heart,” he said 
simply, ‘‘ and that ends all that idea. Love 
is worth any sacrifice, even if I were making 
any, which I am not. But in any case, 
Cecily, I would hate his idea. To stay here 
and loaf. It looks as if I were waiting for 
the dear little lad’s shoes—my little pal’s. 
Even his father muttered something about 
the doctors fearing for Percy’s constitution. 
He adores the child, but his mind runs on 
the title, and the inheritance, and he likes 
to keep me at his beck and call. And I 
can’t bear that. I must work. He was 
very strong on there being no engagement 
between us. I yielded so far; I like to 
think of you here, watching over the little 
man. I have nothing yet. And I want to 
wait here till I have, before I claim you. 
As for the rest, we know, you and I; and 
God knows. I shall always think of you, 
and the little pal. Take care of him, 
Cecily.” 

It was the last thing he said, before the 
boy was back with the photograph, and then 
he stood up. 

“‘T shall put it on my mantelpiece in the 
flat,” he said cheerfully. ‘‘ Between my 
mother’s and Cecily’s. She gave me one, 
too—it’s the one standing by you in the 
Dutch garden at Danesbury Court. Mean- 
while you and I are pals always. That’s the 
bond ?” 

“Yes, indeed, Dick. Is it a very small 
flat? ‘Tulip.’ It sounds nice.” 

Dick laughed rather sadly. 

“I’m afraid there isn’t much that 3 
reminiscent of tulips,” he said. ‘‘ Brown 























’s ‘Dance, ye reds and whites and 
yellows!’ doesn’t exactly suggest itself to 
one’s mind at sight of them. But I get on 
very well there, and I hope to pull through. 
Pauper, you know, is rather a relative ex- 
pression; it means different things to 
different people. Certain great and titled 
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Dick did it quietly, as if he had done so 
before. Though Cecily had a very pretty 
pink colour in her pale cheeks, a colour not 
there when Percy kissed her. Then Dick 
went out, and a footman who was in the 
hall was opening the door, when his master 
came suddenly out of the study, waved him 





“*But father said ne would give you money.’” 


ladies who want for nothing call themselves 
‘splendid paupers.’ I’ve enough to get on 
with, till I can earn more. Good-bye, little 
pal. Take care of Cecily, and she is to take 
care of you. It is good-bye for a goodish 
time, but pals don’t forget each other.” 
He swung the boy up and kissed him. 
Percy thought it quite natural that Dick 
Should kiss Ce ily, too. He liked to kiss her. 


aside, and beckoned the young man back 
into the high panelled room, with its pre- 
vailing smell of Russia, sweet and warmly 
scented. 

“You are quite decided? It is to be 
Dr. Sawbones ? Not Richard Challoner, 
M.P.? There would not be much fuss. 
The family interest in Dorset is all-prevailing, 
and a man’s agents do all the prosy details.” 
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‘‘ Perhaps, Uncle Percy ; but no.” 

“Then, sir, I bid you farewell,” the elder 
man cried furiously. ‘‘ And my son, when he 
succeeds me, as I trust and hope he will ‘a 

“I hope so, too.” 

“May forgive your 
your obstinacy, but I never shall. 
never to see your face again.” 

He pealed the bell furiously. The pow- 
dered individual in the hall knew the sound, 
and was ready at the door. Dick was shown 
out into the blinding sleet, and made his 
way, by humbler streets, to Tulip Mansions, 
where he went in, and lit his gas fire, and 
took out his books. He had cut the painter, 
he knew; he was adrift. But Cecily and 
the ‘little pal” smiled upon him from the 
narrow chimney-piece, and he forgot the 
storm outside, and the dirty yellow bricks, 
and the dreary courtyard. He could only 
see, at the end of a long vista of days of 
honest work and toil, a man who could 
claim the woman he loved, and take her 
to his home. .A man who could perhaps 
lift a little corner of the dark pall of human 
misery, who could fight death and suffering, 
as the angel of life~ fights them in Watts’ 
great picture. 

“A pauper!” Dick cried. “ Poor little 
pal. I wouldn’t change lots with him. 
For work is mine, and health and strength, 
and— a man a man’s for a’ that.” 


presumption and 
I wish 


CHAPTER II. 
THE LITTLE PAL TO THE RESCUE. 


T was a dark January day, and Percy 
sat curled up in the window-seat 


in his father’s study, drearily draw- 
ing a small white finger 
He had been watching for Cecily, 


down the 
pane. 
who had gone out, having escaped from 
the nursery. He did wish she would 
come. He was tired of his soldiers, tired of 
reading. Banks, his nurse, had a dreadfully 
monotonous voice, and she had no ideas or 
views at all about the war. Japs and 
Russians were all alike to her. She was 
commendably impartial. If he said to her, 
“The Japs will thrash the Russians, Banks,” 
she would say, “‘I hope so, my lord”; but 
if he had reversed the names, he knew she 
would have said exactly the same thing. 
He did wish she were a more interested 
woman! And she had annoyed and sur- 
prised him dreadfully by owning that she 
once knew a nice Russian valet. Cecily was 
different, but Cecily had been away all day, 
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seeing a sick sister, and Cecily’s father, the 
poor vicar in Dorsetshire, was ill too, 
Things were not very bright, and Percy was 
rather dull. 

By-and-by he went over to the big green 
velvet chair, and drew up his small brown. 
stockinged legs, and rested his face against 
the back. The fire was good, and the 
electric light was not turned on. He could 
dream in peace without the sound of Banks's 
tiresome voice: ‘“‘Hadn’t you better lie 
down comfortably, my lord ?”’ Banks was 
the sort of person who always seemed to 
think comfort was the first law of existence, 

“ She wouldn’t like to be a pirate,” Percy 
thought sleepily, now. He had slept badly 
last night, and the quiet and the firelight 
were so soothing. “She’d want her big 
chair, and her Daily Mail, and the light just 
right. She’d be terrified of Red Indians, 
too, and call the squaws and the little naked 
children ‘low people.’ She is always warn- 
ing me against ‘low people ’—though even 
Cecily doesn’t think she’d like to be a 
pirate and live on a desert island! I think 
it would be lovely. Cocoanuts, and bread- 
fruit, and to live up in a tree, like the Swiss 
family. Oh! I wish I knew the Swiss 
Family Robinson! I’d have given Fritz 
my pony for his ostrich. I wonder if 
Banks would like to lead an ostrich--she 
always wants to ” He grew sleepy then, 
rousing a little before he fell over. “‘ Only 
Dick, quite understood. He said he wanted 
to be a pirate so badly when he was a boy, 
but now he——” 

He dozed off then, lost in the embrasure 
of the deep chair, which was rolled back in 
the shadow of a big bookcase. A small 
slight figure in a brown velvet suit and lace 
collar, with a thin, delicate face. 

When he roused, someone was speaking 
at the table, and the electric light was turned 
up beside it. The chair was in shadow. 

“T inquired as you desired, my lord. 
Mr. Challoner still lives at Tulip Mansions, 
but he seems to have given up medicine for 
the present. I inquired about the matter. 
It seems he had very little left of his father’s 
patrimony—it was very little, as you know 
—his lordship’s debts “ 

“Yes, yes! Go on!” 

“ And his grandfather—his maternal grand- 
father—was in difficulties. Bad financial 
times, and the old man suffering through 
privations, and ill. Mr. Challoner drew out 
his last few hundreds, and sent them. That 
left him nothing, of course, to live on, 8° 
he has taken up other work till he can savé 
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enough to finish his course, and take his 
degree. It seems—a pity. I hear that he 
is very highly thought of—exceedingly 
highly thought of by the professors.” 

“What is—the work ?” 

“Tibrarian in town, somewhere. He is 
studying, of course, in his free hours. And 
I believe he takes the tickets at some place 
of entertainment for an hour or two in the 
evening. In order to save.” 

“Disgraceful! I call it perfectly dis- 
graceful ! *” 

The hearer coughed. 

“Honest work, my lord # 

“That will do, Justice. Well, I am 
obliged to you. Good-evening.” 

“You will perhaps endeavour 

“You shall have my instructions.’ 

The hanging bell was pealed. Percy 
knew his father’s voice, but when the old 
man looked round, the small figure had un- 
curled itself in the chair, and stood before 
him with solemn eyes. Sleep was quite 
banished. 

“T did not see you, Percy,” the Earl 
growled. “‘ What were you doing there ? 
Hiding ? ”’ 

“I fell asleep, father,” the boy said. 
“And you and Mr. Justice did not see me. 
That was Dick you were talking of, wasn’t 
it?” 

we 

The word was an unwilling sound. But 
Percy held his ground, he was never afraid 
of his father. 

“And poor Dick has no money, and has 
stopped learning how to be a doctor! I 
heard it all,” he said. ‘ He takes tickets 
somewhere. That-can’t be nice, and I 
didn’t know men like Dick did that kind of 
thing. I think Banks would call it ‘ low.’ 
Father, have I any money of my very own ? 
Not yours, but my very own ?” 

“You will have,” his father growled. 
“What is in your mind, child? You will 
inherit about {1,000 a year from your 
mother, independently of me.” 

' And is that—any of it—in the bank, 
now ?” 

“Yes—I suppose it is, 
least, it is invested.” 

“Would you take some out, father, for 
me ?” 

“ What ne?” 

“To take to Dick. I want to give it to 
him at once—to-night. He mustn’t take 
tickets any more, like that.” 

The boy spoke quite resolutely. His little 
head was held high. He looked at his father 
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in a way. At 
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directly. It was the calm look cf inherited 
command, born in him, the pride of race 
and power, asserted for the first time. Lord 
Belford was fairly taken aback. He gazed 
at the small figure. 

“Percy!” he got out. 
you!” 

“Tm not so very little, father,” the boy 
said. “‘ And Banks says I’m ‘ old-fashioned.’ 
I heard her. I understand about this. 
I know you're angry with Dick. He said 
he couldn’t sit in Parliament—the members 
all yawn so. And they do—I saw them. 
Even Mr. Balfour put his toes on the table. 
Besides, if I die, Dick is your heir. Oh! 
please don’t look like that, father ”’—a little 
hand touched the grim figure affectionately. 
“It’s only ‘if,’ you know, and Mrs. Green 
said I hadn’t the look of a long liver—I 
heard that, too. And if, you see, I did die, 
it wouldn’t be nice for poor Dick—that 
people should say - 

“Percy!” his father burst out, almost 
incoherently. ‘‘ What do you wish? You 
shall do—what you wish. Only you must 
not bring in my name, now or ever. I 
won’t see him, or have any intercourse with 
him. Remember that.” 

“No, I'll not tell, father,” and the boy 
ran to the oldcabinet. ‘ I know your cheque 
book is here. Couldn’t we draw some money, 
and take it to Dick ? You could come with 
me, and I’d run up alone, and tell Dick it 
was my money? He would take it from 
me. And then he’d go back to college.” 

Lord Belford went to the cabinet, unlocked 
a drawer, and took out a roll of notes. 
They rustled crisply as he counted them 
over. 

“T have these notes, Percy,” he said. 
“T shall lend them to you. Here are five 
hundred pounds ; I think that will do.” 

“ And oh, father, do order the carriage, 
and take me now. Oh! father, please do.” 

“Do you know the address ?”’ 

“Oh, yes. It’s 79, Tulip Mansions, S.W. 
Dear, dear father, ring for Park.” 

He had no idea at all that there was any 
impatience, answering to his own, in the 
old man’s heart. Lord Belford had heard 
the story with a fierce displeasure, though 
he would not yield. Dick in want of money. 
Rollo’s son! Taking tickets at “a place 
of entertainment”! It was intolerable ! 
He resented it ! almost as much as his son 
did. So when the butler came he ordered 
the electric brougham, and Percy danced 
off to be dressed. Banks was told he was 
going out with his father, and nothing 
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more—she was devoured with curiosity— 
and presently the two were rolling off, 
Percy looking out eagerly into the sleety 
streets. 

When they skimmed through the grimy 
courtyard of the flats, the footman was 
given his instructions. He was to take 
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“When he roused someone was 


his lordship up to the desired flat, and wait 
for him, outside, and then return with him 
to the brougham. 

““T won’t see your cousin, remember 
that!”’ his father had said to the little 
boy with a fierce frown. ‘So don’t bring 
him down with you. This is your doing, 
boy, not mine!” 

And “ Yes, father,” the child had said. 
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Dick had just got back from the library 
It was not time to go to the theatre, ang 
he had just taken his books, when he heard 
a rat-tat on the narrow door, and, going to 
answer it, only saw at first the tall ang 
powdered servant, who touched his hat 
respectfully. 


speaking at the table ”"—p. 446. 


“It is Lord Danesbury, sir, to see you.” 

“ Dick !” 

The boy had caught his cousin’s arm 
then, and he followed Dick in, and closed the 


door. He poured out his story breathlessly, 
only omitting the fact that his father was 
below. 

“I heard you wanted a little money, 
dear Dick, and so I brought you this 
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You know you said I was your little pal. 

Pals always help each other. They always 
doin desert islands. Father allowed me— 
that’s all right—and it’s my money. And 
oh! Dick, you'll go back, won’t you, to 
college ? You'll go back.” 

“Percy! What is this ?” 

Dick, a little pale and thin, was slowly 
unrolling the notes. He could not resist 
the pleading eyes. He sat down on the 
one good chair, and took the boy on his 
knee. Percy rested his head confidingly 
against him. 

“Little pal. It’s—it’s awfully good of 

you. But—can I——”’ 
" “Tt’s my money, Dick,” the little pal 
said. “‘And I love to give it to you. 
You know I don’t care about money. 
You used to say we should try to please 
people. So you should try to please me / 
Cecily will be glad. She doesn’t know 
vet. You'll be able to come for her 
sooner. And I think—I’m sure—she— 
misses you. J do!” 

“Little pal! You’re sure your father 
—allowed you ?”’ 

“Yes, he did. He brought me. Oh, 
] wasn’t to say that, only I couldn’t help 
it! It came out. And I wasn’t to stay, 
either, and Lewis is to take me down, for 
father didn’t want you to know he was 
there. So good-bye, dear Dick. Father 
stamps when he’s kept waiting, so I'd 
better go.”’ 

They shook hands again, and Percy 
looked round the flat. He told Dick he’d 
love to live in a flat, or in a tree like the 
Swiss family. He referred to his longing 
for pirates, and bread-fruit, and the milk 
of ripe cocoanuts, and Dick laughed, and 
said he had heard they were all three 
frauds. 

The boy was given a kiss, to hand on to 
“ someone,’ and then the two stood looking 
ateach other. It was hard to part so soon. 
There was a great deal still to say. 

“Will the day ever come when we may 

meet, little pal ?”’ Dick said sorrowfully, 
but Percy only shook his head. 
_““Father’s pretty determined,” he said 
in his old-fashioned way. ‘‘ Though one 
never knows ! Good-bye, Dick. Good- 
bye!” : 

“ Good-bye, little pal! And, as man to 
man, I thank you. You are a real pal!” 

That did please the boy. All the way 
down to the brougham he was saying it to 
himself, stately Lewis behind: “ As man 
to man,” and“ You are a real pal!” 
248 
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CHAPTER III. 
DR. BOYD’S PARTNER. 


" CANNOT hide from you that the 
little boy is very ill. By your per- 
mission I should like to call in my 
young partner. He has not long 

returned from Vienna, where he made the 

study of the throat a speciality, and his 
treatise on diphtheria——” 

“Call in anyone you choose, as long as he 
is the best to be had,”’ the old man cried 
despairingly, and then he turned away and 
went back in wordless misery to his books. 
When the doctor had gone he looked up 
almost vacantly when the butler entered. 
He should like to see Miss Marsden—that is 
what he wanted. They would not permit 
her in the sick room ; he liked her near him. 
She reminded him of the boy, her sympathy 
was silent and unobtrusive. He could talk 
to her in broken, disjointed sentences which 
she understood. Above all, she never lost 
hope. 

She talked, now, perseveringly, of this and 
that, the Earl listening with haggard eyes ; 
she said the doctor had great hopes of the 
new man. He had some special method of 
treating the fell disease. He had come and 
announced he would watch the case, sleeping 
in an adjacent room. So the night nurse 
had told her. Nurse Clara had added that 
he was one of the new authorities on the 
throat, and that Percy seemed “ greatly 
taken with him.” The old man sat and 
listened. 

But the next day Lord Belford did not 
leave his bed. He was down with a bad 
attack of influenza, and he would have no 
one by his bed but Cecily. She and the old 
housekeeper nursed him. Even when pneu- 
monia followed he was obstinate and irate, 
till he was too ill to fight. 

The dark shadow lay very heavy on the 
great house. Sometimes they fancied that 
both would go—the old man and the little 
child. Lord Belford thought so himself, in 
the vague spaces where his spirit wandered. 
He thought of Dick then; of proud Dick, 
who was so unlike his father, who had his 
mother’s honest clear blue eyes, and beautiful 
strong shoulders—shoulders that looked as 
if they were made for burden-bearing. Dick 
would be the earl. Dick, of whom the boy 
had been so fond. He would give over the 
doctor life, and be master of everything. 
After a little he did not ask for the boy—he 
dared not. But life did not drift out; it 
came back after what seemed a long time. 
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His time had not come. He wakened one 
forenoon in a sunny room, to see Cecily 
seated by the fire, a posy of daffodils in her 
grey dress. He lay and looked at her. 
There was a curious radiance in her face. 
Her lips were curved and red, her eyes hid a 
great smiling joy. 

Lord Belford watched her, and hope 
dawned in his heart. She would never lock 
so, if—if the little lad were gone. And he 
had made so sure they would tell him Percy 
was dead. The shadow of that had sealed 
his lips even when he could have spoken. 
He could not bear to have his last hope 
extinguished, his dull despair made certain. 

“ Cecily,” he said weakly, “ come here.” 

The girl went. 

“What news—of Percy ?” 

She clasped her hands at that, her eyes 
beamed. 

“Oh, Lord Belford, such good news! I 
have so longed for you to be better, and to 
ask. You have been so ill, you noticed 
nothing—ill, for so long. He is better! 
He is nearly well! The doctors say the way 
he has picked up is wonderful! Ah, here 
is Dr. Boyd. He will tell you,” and,blushing, 
Cecily withdrew. 

‘| want to hear about the boy. Leave my 
pulse alone, like a good fellow,’”’ the old man 
cried feebly, in almost his old peremptory 
tone, when the doctor drew near. “It’s all 
right, I’m better. About the boy ?” 

“T am delighted to tell you that Lord 
Danesbury is almost ready for change of air ! 
We have been much more anxious about you.” 

“ Better ? But you thought a 

“Yes, I thought very seriously of the case. 
And indeed I believe that, humanly speaking, 
you owe your son to this new treatment— 
to my young partner. His care and skill 
were wonderful. He never left the room 
for two nights, he fought the disease——’”’ 
he broke off, a curious gleam of interest 
in his face. “If you are well enough, he is 
very anxious the boy should see you 

“Is Percy well enough for that? Lift me 
up, Cecily, and put some more pillows, 
there! Egad, sir! I want tc see him first 
—this partner of yours! I want to see him, 
to try and tell him——” 

“ Shall I go with a message ?”’ 

Cecily was so eager, too, that she could 
scarcely stand still—self-contained Cecily, 
who had heard all this with dewy eyes. 

“Go? Of course, go! Strong enough ? 
Of course I’m strong enough !”’ 

And yet he was very weak, he knew, and 
he shut his eyes for a little, while the doctor 











felt his pulse and gave him something to 
drink. When he looked up he heard a 
little sound, and he gazed eagerly towards 
the door. What he saw was like a picture, 

A tall man carrying a boy’s slender figure, 
a pale-faced boy who looked at the bed 
eagerly, one arm around his bearer’s neck, 

‘““Oh, Daddy, I’m so glad you’re better, 
And I’m well, too. Daddy! Nearly well: 
And this—this is Dick, Dick who saved me, 
They all say Dick saved me!”’ 

“T understood only yesterday that m 
partner is your nephew, Lord Belford.” 

The Earl lay and looked at them. A 
great lump was in his throat. Dick, whom 
he had scorned and abused—at whose pro- 
fession he had mocked—had saved the lad! 

They were by his bedside, then, and the 
little boy was deposited on a chair close by. 
He was stiil small for his age, but the bright, 
eager look was the same, and the sweet, 
wistful expression. His little white hand 
covered the frail, wrinkled one. And Lord 
Belford .knew comfort and happiness and 
hope, and his heart melted in thankfulness 
and gratitude. Given back to him! Given 
back ! 

But he was quite wordless. 

“Father,” Percy whispered then, the 
others having moved away. “ Father, isn’t 
there anything to say—to Dick ?” 

“‘ Aye, there’s a deal, Percy, a deal to 
say!” 

Yet, after all, he said nothiag. He wasa 
true Englishman. Only he put out his 
hand, and Dick grasped it. Challoner under- 
stood. 

* * * * * 

Dick and his wife live in Harley Street 
now, and Dr. Challoner is one of the best 
known of throat specialists. People say he 
is very indifferent as to fees—that he never 
takes them from many and many a poor 
man. But Dick himself is well off. Lord 
Belford never did things by halves, and his 
will was not one to be gainsaid. His nephew 
is thus enabled to work a great deal for the 
love of work and of mercy. 

The little pal is growing up, after all, to 
health and strength ; Eton is talked of for 
him shortly as a possibility, if Dr. Dick 
approves. 

They are as great chums as ever—Dick 
is to be sole guardian when his father dies, 
and if the Earl declares he owes all the 
happiness of his life to his nephew, Dick 
says he owes success and fame to the loyalty 
and the love of his “little pal.” So nothing 








is unequal. 
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Dr. Luther Burbank, the Magician of Plants. 


THE LIFE-STORY OF AN EXPLORER INTO THE INFINITE. 


By Norman Howard. 


HE links which unite science and religion 
have been strengthened by the testi- 
mony recently given by that wonder- 

worker of California—Luther Burbank. It 
was Darwin, I believe, who declared that the 
accuracy of eye and the judgment essential to 
an eminent breeder were not possessed by 
one man in a thousand. “If gifted with 
these qualities,’ he said, “‘ and he studies 
his subject for years, and devotes his life- 
time to it, with indomitable perseverance, 
he will succeed, and may make great im- 
provements.” 

“Great improvements ”’ would be a too 
modest estimate of Dr. Burbank’s work; 
for through his genius for hard work, an 
intuition which is unique, and a marvellous 
patience, he has wrought a great thing in 
the world. He has upset the theories of the 
botanists of yesterday and of to-day; he 
has accomplished that which was said to be 
an utter impossibility—the creation of new 
species in plant life. So intimately has he 
comuned with Nature, and so long, that 
his verdict must be of value. 


’ 


A Sincere Believer. 
Mr. W. S. Harwood,* his biographer, one 
day put to him this question : 
“Has anything developed in your life- 


THE PHENOMENAL BERRY, 
NEW SPECIES OF GREAT 
SIZE. INDIVIDUAL BERRIES 
ARE SOMETIMES NEARLY 
THREE INCHES LONG. 





DR. LUTHER BURBANK. 
(By permission of Messrs. Macmillan and Co.) 


work, and in your study of the great ele- 
mental forces of Nature, to imperil true 
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* In “ New Creations in Plant Life” (Macmillan). 


faith, or render dead a belief 
in God or the immortality of 
the soul ?” 

“My theory of the laws 
and underlying principles of 
plant creation is,” answered 
Dr. Burbank, “ diametrically 
opposed to the theories of the 
materialists. I am a sincere 
believer in a higher power 
than man’s. All my investi- 
gations have led me away 
from the idea of a dead, 
material universe, tossed about 
by various forces, to that of 
a universe which is absolutely 
all force, soul, thought, or 
whatever name we may choose 
to call it. Every atom, mole- 
cule, plant, animal, or planet, 
is only an aggregation of 
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organised unit forces held in place 
stronger forces, thus holding them for a time 
latent, though teeming with inconceivable 
power. All life on our planet is, so to speak, 
just on the outer fringe of this infinite ocean 


of force. The universe is not half- 
dead, but all alive.” 


“Make Others Happy.” 

Of what Dr. Burbank has effected 
for the ennoblement and beautifying 
of the earth some account will be 
given here. His creed may be sum- 
marised briefly, in his own words: 
“The greatest happiness in the 
world is to make others happy ; 
the next to make them think,” 
with the addition of Emerson’s 
sentence—“ Write it on your heart 
that every day is the best day in 
the year. To-day is a_ king in 
disguise. To-day always looks 
mean to the thoughtless, in the 
face of a uniform experience that 
all good, great and happy actions 
are made up precisely of those 
blank to-days. Lét us not be de- 
ceived, let us unmask the king as 


he passes.’’ Mr. John Morley, in his study 
of Oliver Cromwell, asks whether i 





ONE OF THE SHASTA DAISIES. THE BLOSSOMS ARE FROM 


FOUR TO SIX INCHES ACROSS. 


(Reproduced from ‘‘ New Creations in Plant Life,” by permission 
of Messrs, Macmillan and Co., Ltd.) 





THE QUIVER. 


character that fixes creed, or creed that 
fashions character. In this instance the 


” 


reply must surely be “‘ Yes”’ to both halves 
of the conundrum, for while his character 
has undoubtedly developed this simple 





ONE OF DR. BURBANK'S RARE ROSES 


(Reproduced from ‘*‘ New Creations in Plant Life,” by permission d 


Messrs, Macmillan and Co., Ltd.) 


creed, yet this master-worker has certainly 
made his success by expressing, in every 
moment, his truest belief in his creed. 


Dr. Burbank’s Early Life. 

In studying this life-story, one is frequently 
reminded of Thoreau. They were’ both 
born in Massachusetts—Luther Burbank at 
Lancaster, in 1849—and each can claim the 
distinction of being a “ bachelor of thought 
and Nature.”” Each came within the radius 
of Emerson’s circle, and both gave bitter 
disappointment to their families in their 
choice of careers. English and Scottish 
forces united in the evolution of the future 
Californian naturalist. His father was 4 
cultured man of English descent, and his 
mother claimed Scottish ancestry. The 
glimpses of Burbank’s childhood forecast 
somewhat of the future. Those who tended 
him noticed that, even when in the cradle, 
he would hold a flower with especial tender- 
ness, not squeezing and crushing it as al 
ordinary baby will do ; once a petal dropped 
from a blossom in his hand, and he tried 
patiently to replace it, and mend the flower. 
When he grew big enough to run about, his 
chief treasure was a cactus plant, which he 
used to carry with him in its pot for hours. 
One day there was a tumble! The plant 
was broken, and the boy’s sorrow was & 
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keen as that of many children over a dead 
dog or bird. 


His First Invention. 


Later on Luther followed the plan 
which Whittier and so many famous Ameri- 
cans have adopted, of going to school for 
one half of the year, and working for his 
living during the other six months. He had 
not the opportunity of going to the Univer- 
sity, and, curiously, he has never been able 
to keep a University student in his service 
at Santa Rosa, his Californian home. This 
means no depreciation of higher education, 
but he has so 
often found that 
old traditions 
have been over- 
mastering, and 
the graduates 
who have come 
to him have 
shown a lack of 
adaptability to 
new thought and 
methods. Fac- 
tory work in 
Worcester ab- 
sorbed several 
summers, bring- 
ing only small 
wages. A glim- 
mer of hope 
dawned on_ his 
friends through 
the first exhibi- 
tion of his in- 
ventive genius. A group of men were trying 
vainly to put together a mower. One piece 
would not fit, and the task was being given 
up in disgust. Young Burbank, who had been 
watching, suggested how and where it should 
go; it was the right place, and the machine 
moved. When asked how he knew, he 
replied, with laconic vagueness: ‘‘ Because 
you could not put it anywhere else.” Not 
long after, he invented a machine to save the 
work of half a dozen men, and was promoted 
by his employers, his family prophesying a 
brilliant future for the lad. All through 
these early years he had one supreme pur- 
pose ever before him—*‘‘ to make new things 
better than the old, to make the old things 
better than they were.” 


Undaunted by Trials. 


But factory life, with its mechanical occu- 
pation, was repugnant to him, and by-and-by 
he gave it up for market-gardening. Even 
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thus early he had a noted triumph, for he 
produced a new potato which is known by 
his name and has a world-wide repute. A 
sunstroke, however, compelled him to seek 
a change of climate, some place where out- 
door life was possible without fear of a return 
of the attack, and in 1875 he reached Cali- 
fornia. The first chapter of his life here is a 
pathetic one. He was ill, penniless, and 
starving. Work was scarce ; occasionally he 
found odd jobs, which brought in the merest 
pittance ; sometimes even these failed, and he 
had to beg refuse bones intended for dogs. In 
a time of destitution, a woman, desperately 
hard up herself, 
insisted on giving 
him a pint of 
milk each day 
from the one 
cow which sup- 
plied her own 
family, and prac- 
tically saved 
Burbank from 
death. But 
through all this 
he had an iron 
resolution and an 
unshaken faith ; 
he was, as Mr. 
Harwood notes, 
“ fighting in the 
splendid armour 
of a clean life.” 


THE CACTUS IN THE FOREGROUND IS THE ORDINARY THORNY KIND; 
THOSE IN THE REAR ARE THE THORNLESS ONES OF THE SAME KIND. 


A Hasty Orchard. 
Gladder days 
came when he found himself in _pos- 
session of a small balance in the bank. A 
patch of land was bought, and the busi- 
ness of a nurseryman established. The 
first opportunity of showing his ingenuity 
was not long delayed. A man who was 
about to start a prune ranch gave an order 
for 20,000 young trees. Ordinarily, a culti- 
vator would need two and a half to three 
years to raise them, but this was a “ hurry- 
up”’ order, and, if taken, must be completed 
within nine months. Young Burbank 
took the challenge. It was late in the 
season, and the only hope was in sow- 
ing almond seeds, and _ budding the 
prunes on to the shoots when ready. 
He scoured the country for labourers, had 
the sowing accomplished, and the bud- 
ding; and at the end of the time the 
tree crop was perfectly fit, and to-day 
forms one of the finest orchards in the 
Golden State. 
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An Unexpected Helper. 


Of the financial struggles of those days 
there must be some mention. There were 
years of desperate hardship; he had no 
money, and attempts to borrow capital 
failed. One day, when he had quite lost 
hope of obtaining the necessary loan, a man, 
famed in the country as “a miserable old 
skinflint,” hailed Burbank spontaneously: 
‘Say, young feller, I’ve been watchin’ you 
along time. You're allus attending to biz- 
ness. But a man that kin do what you kin 
do oughter have an easier time than you’re 
havin’. Don’t you need a little extry cash 
once in a while ?”’ A hundred dollars, con- 
fessed Burbank, would be very useful just 
then, and, to his amazement, the man drew 
from a leather bag $200, which he handed 
over, saying, “I don’t want no note, nor 
no interest neither; when you git ready 
to pay it, all right.’”’ Cheered in this way, 
the young man pressed on, busy with re- 
search, reading Darwin and other scientists ; 
always alert, ‘and looking for the red-letter 
day when he should be able to devote his 
whole energy and thought to plant-breeding. 


Denounced as a Wizard. 


The chance came in 1893, and from that 
Mr. 


year he has worked on unceasingly. 
Burbank has never aimed at the production 


of bizarre, uncouth “ freaks,’ or ‘ unholy 
monsters,” yet> for a long while he was 
denounced as a wizard, a charlatan. In 
his vast experiments in hybridisation he has 
used many thousands of plants, ruthlessly 
destroying the unfit, the unlovely, and the 
burning of these roused the wrath and 
opposition of the neighbourhood. One un- 
chivalrous minister invited him to hear a 
sermon on his work, and when the guest 
appeared in the pew he was bitterly con- 
demned as “ working in direct opposition 
to the will of God in thus creating new forms 
of life, which never should have been created, 
or, if created, only by God Himself.” But 
those who went to Santa Rosa to mock 
were hushed by what they saw : a quiet home 
in a beautiful garden, a reverent, silent 
worker, with only one ambition—to bring 
more beauty into the world, and to produce 
the maximum of food-yielding powers in 
plant life. 
A Mecca for Naturalists. 

To-day Mr. Burbank’s little estate is the 
Mecca of thousands of would-be learners, 
among whom are the highest experts in the 
realms of science. Only a short time ago, 
comparatively, Professor Hugo De Vries, 


THE QUIVER. 


the eminent botanist of Amsterdam, made 
the journey. His own theories have been 
somewhat disarranged by Burbank’s demon. 
strations, but he wrote of him as “‘ a great and 
unique genius ; such a knowledge of Nature 
and such ability to handle plant life could 
only be possible to one possessing genius of 
a high order.” In the party were Professor 
Svante Arrhenius, “‘the man who, with 
Van’t Hoff, laid the foundation of modem 
physical chemistry,’’ and Jacques Loeb, the 
famous physiologist. De Vries describes the 
hybridiser as “‘a very modest man, He 
does not work for fame, or for honour, or 
for the acquisition of wealth. He has none 
of the aspirations of the merchant. He 
loves his plants, and is enthusiastic over his 
work and plans. To accomplish something 
great for his country is his ideal. For his 
personal self he is satisfied if his work fur. 
nishes him a living, and enough to cary 
on his experiments.” It is pleasant to 
know that the Carnegie Institute at Wash- 
ington, after searching inquiry, has allocated 
to Dr. Burbank a grant of $100,000— 
$10,000 a year for ten years. He will not 
be curbed or interfered with at all, but will 
be enabled to spread his research in wider 
fields, while the completest aid in collecting 
data and obtaining laboratory records will 
be given by men in the fullest sympathy 
with him. 
Changing Poison to Food. 

The catalogue of achievements at Santa 
Rosa is a lengthy one, and only the most 
outstanding items can be touched upon. 
One wonderful transformation recalls the old 
prophecy, ‘‘ The wilderness and the solitary 
place shall be glad... the desert shall 
rejoice and blossom as a rose, it shall blossom 
abundantly.” For the enchanter has taken 
the deadly, thorny cactus of the desert, and 
by “crossing” and “re-crossing” has 
changed it to a thing of value, a plant with- 
out thorns, a storehouse of food for man 
and beast. ‘“ The flavour of the fruit,” Mr. 
Harwood tells us, “is something quite u- 
known before, suggesting to some a pine 
apple, to some a melon, to another a peach, 
to some an apricot. It is full of nutrients 
too.” Mr. Burbank has a high idea of its 
usefulness. ‘‘ The population of the globe 
may be doubled, and yet, in the immediate 
food of the cactus itself, and in the food 
animals which may be raised upon it, there 
would be enough for all.” 


A New Berry. 
The exhibition of the Primus berry @ 
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union of the Californian dewberry and a 
Siberian raspberry) gave the first shock to 
the theorists who believed in the impossi- 
pility of creating a new species. Besides 
this “ creation,’ there have been brought 





| FLUTED DAISIES ARE ONE OF MANY 
/i CURIOUS FORMS DEVELOPED IN THE 
| PRODUCTION OF THE SHASTA DAISIES. 


into existence the Phenomenal berry, the 
Plumcot (a growth from the combination 
of an apricot and a plum), and a plum 
without a stone. The latter, by the way, 
amazed one of Burbank’s visitors, Professor 
Bailey, of Cornell University. A plum 
without a stone! Entirely impossible ! 
And he could not be persuaded to test one 
with his teeth, but, to the amusement of 
his host and Professor Osterhout, he took 
from his pocket a knife, ‘“‘ commenced to 
peel the plum, and to cut away the fleshy 
part, in order to expose the stone which he 
was sure would be there. How great was 
his astonishment when he finally 
did not find anything but the 
naked, eatable kernel ! ”’ 

De Vries’ wonder was similar. 
Hybrids, he comments, do not, as 
a rule, show any new and simple 
qualities, ‘“‘ only new combinations 
of already existing properties.”’ 
(Burbank has repeatedly quashed 
this theory.) ‘The evident pro- 
perties are often developed from 
more than one factor, and such 
composite characters may thus 
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appear without any new essential factors 
having been present. This is a_ funda- 
mental principle in crossing, whether it is 
done for scientific or for practical purposes, 
but ’’—and note the concession !—‘‘ although 
the elimination of the stone is only a loss 
and not a gain of a character, such a loss 
is just as much outside the sphere of hybrid- 
making.” 
“Nature Never Lies.” 

During one of the consultations which 
the Dutchman and American had, De 
Vries made some remarks suggesting 
that Nature was unreliable. ‘“ You 
are wrong, Dr. De Vries,’ Burbank 
instantly answered with great earnest- 
ness. ‘‘ You are all wrong. Nature 
never lies. We may sometimes mis- 
understand her, we may not always 
be able to speak her language, or properly 
translate her thoughts, but Nature never 
lies.” The great botanist sat some time 
in silence, and then gravely nodded his 
head.” 

Other scientific laws which appear to col- 
lapse in view of Dr. Burbank’s discoveries 
are those of Mendel. Were these reliable, 
it should be possible to determine before- 
hand what would result from the crossing of 
any two plants. But over and over again 
these have been disproved in the experi- 
ments at Santa Rosa—experiments, be it 
understood, not made with a few specimens, 
but with many thousands of individual 
plants. There is a new walnut tree, for 
example, whose leaves assume shapes abso- 
lutely different from its parents’, and which 
often bears walnuts totally unlike any wal- 
nuts ever known before. Some of the 
stems will bear five leaves, others fifty ; 








THE PINEAPPLE QUINCE, A GREATLY IMPROVED VARIETY HAVING 


THE FLAVOUR OF THE PINEAPPLE. 
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some leaves have a fragrance unknown in 
the forbear, and in thirteen years it has 
grown six times as much as its parents 
had grown in twenty-eight years! Again, 
scientists have declared that ‘ acquired 


A CACTUS BLOSSOM. 


(Reproduced from ‘New Creations in Plant Life,” by permission 
of Messrs, Macmillan and Co.) 


characteristics are never transmitted.” Bur- 
bank has established the principle that they 
are the only ones that are transmitted. 


Crossing the Species, 


Dr. 


Burbank believes the crossing of 
species to be of the supremest importance. 


‘‘ The survival of the fittest ’’ and “ natural 
selection ’’ are interesting phrases and full 
of import, but he has found in the midst of 
his vast tests that ‘“crossing’’ goes far 
beyond them in significance. “It is,” he 
says, ‘‘ the grand, principal cause of all the 
existing species and varieties of 
earth and sea and air.” 

What unimagined possibilities 
his revelations promise! For if 
species can be united to produce 
species unknown,  unforetold, 
there seems a limitless future 
for the horticulturist, the breeder 
of trees and vegetables. ‘‘ There 
is no barrier,” says Dr. Bur- 
bank, “to obtaining fruits of 
any size, form, or flavour de- 
sired, and none to producing 
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plants and flowers of any form, colour, 
or fragrance. All that is needed is a 
knowledge to guide our efforts in the right 
direction, undeviating patience and culti- 
vated eyes to detect variations and values,” 
So we find him bringing into existence a 
dahlia with the scent of a magnolia, a calla 
with the sweet smell of the Parma violet, 
a verbena with the odour of the trailing 
arbutus, a pomato (a union of a potato and 
tomato), gladioli which bloom all round the 
stems like a hyacinth, a chestnut tree which 
bears fruit in eighteen months from the seed- 
sowing, and fruit trees which will stand 
freezing in bud and flower, rhubarb which 
will yield fruit every day in the year—but 
the list seems endless ! 
Creating Enormous Wealth. 

Commercially, it is practically impossible 
to estimate the value of Dr. Burbank’s 
exploits. He is absolutely unselfish in 
regard to his achievements. He possesses 
no secrets; for would-be disciples he has 
the ever-kindly, sympathetic welcome of the 
honest truth-seeker. His own experiments 
are on an almost incomprehensibly large 
scale; in breeding lilies, it may be said, 
500,000 plants have been used in a single 
test ; in the production of the ‘‘ white black- 
berry” 65,000 bushes were destroyed. In 
fact, a million plants may be on trial, and 
all rejected but a dozen or two! And each 
one will be scrutinised by his master eye, 
which detects any fault or worthiness with 
unerring judgment. 

Yet Dr. Burbank urges the amateur to 


ONE OF THE FEW DOUBLE HYBRID CLEMATISES. 
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make a hobby of what has been the chiefest 
interest of his own life. He wishes to see 
working men, clerks, business people, women 
and girls—all, indeed, who would like to 
have a share in adding beauty to our world— 
interested in this wonder-working. No man 
can foretell the end of an experiment; he 
may bring forth something which will “ set 
the pace for the whole world!” And for 
the highest reasons, too, he would have it 
popular; no one can have this close inti- 
macy with the heart of Nature without 
becoming an honester, nobler man. The 
work requires, though, an almost divine 
patience, and the power of renunciation. 
Dr. Burbank’s helpers do not smoke, or 
touch any stimulant which might befog the 
brain or benumb a nerve. He himself is one 
of the hardest toilers of the twentieth 
century. The days begin for him at sun- 
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rise very often, and for thirty-five years he 
has had few holidays—not one of a month’s 
length. A day on the mountains, or by the 
sea, a tramp through the city, a romp with 
little children—these are his recreations. 
His time is almost wholly spent in his home, 
which his mother now shares, at Santa 
Rosa—a _ flower-wreathed cottage, in the 
garden, and at the proving grounds eight 
miles away at Sestopol. 

“The world will never seem the same to 
you after you have seen this man in the 
midst of his life-work ; the world will never 
be the same again after his having lived in 
it.” He is one of the silent, forceful men, 
fulfilling his destiny in quietness and gentle 
patience ; and of a surety, when the end 
comes, he will be able to say, with Chap- 
man, “‘ The work is done that I was born 
to do.” 





POTATOES GROWING UPON A TOMATO VINE AFTER GRAFTING UPON A 
POTATO ROOT. 
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Dean Farrar and his Masterpiece. 
By the Bishop of London. 


WAS six years a pupil of Dr. Farrar’s 

when he was headmaster of Marlborough. 
I saw him come, and I saw him go to his 
important work at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, and I value the opportunity of 
saying on behalf of many other old Marl- 
borough boys how much we appreciated his 
personal kindness to us all, and especially 
to his old Sixth Form pupils, and how much 
we admired—to some extent even then, far 
more on looking back—the brilliancy of his 
teaching and the extraordinary power of 
work which he possessed. 

We heard with something like awe that, 
when he came into first school, he had 
already spent two hours of the early morning 
writing his Life of Christ, or some other of 
his many works, and no doubt it was the 
knowledge of this which influenced to some 
extent even the idlest of us, and made the 
Sixth Form at Marlborough during his day 
a hard working form, from top to bottom, 
however variously endowed its several mem- 
bers may have been in natural ability. 

Of course, we had many a smile over his 
sayings and doings ; what set of boys ever 
fail to find something to smile at in all 


their masters—and especially their head- 
master ? No doubt, when he told us on 
our asking for a half-holiday, “‘ My dear 
boys, the oxen of the sun, whom you are 
slaying by thousands, will one day rise from 
their graves and low at you,’’ he meant 
us to smile at the Homeric circumlocution, 
which merely meant that we were wasting 
time, “‘ the oxen of the sun” being Homer's 
name for the hours; but, even as a boy, 
I agreed with the sentiment expressed in 
later life to me by the late Dean of West- 
minster, Dr. Bradley—his immediate pre- 
decessor at Marlborough—‘‘I tell you, 
Bishop, the man who laughs at Farrar is a 
fool.” 

Now the book which is being brought 
out in this cheap form is one instance of 
perhaps the greatest service rendered by 
Dean Farrar to the people of England. 
He made a large class of English people 
read religious books who had never read 
them before: he made them so interesting 
that they could not help reading them; 
they might criticise, they might talk about 
‘“‘a flowery style,’’ but read they must and 
did. 
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*.* As a counterblast to the large sale of sixpenny reprints of rationalistic literature, Dean 


Farrar’s famous 
the price of sixpence. 
obtainable for sixpence. 


have been permitted to extract the above very interesting tribute to the late Dean Farrar. 


‘“* Life of Christ’’ has just been published by Messrs. Cassell and Company at 
Probably there has never been a book of this length and brilliancy 
The Bishop of London has written a special Preface, from which we 


It is 


hoped by the Bishop that a very wide circulation of ‘‘ The Life of Christ ’’ wil! result. 




















DEAN FARRAR AND 


Whether it was the Life of Christ, or the 
Early History of the Church, or the Lives 
of the Fathers, they found that Christian 
history was interesting; they were carried 
along as by a good novel, only with an 
added zest, because these things of which 
they were reading were true. 

And so it comes about that many can 
look for their first impressions of 
religious truth to Dean Farrar’s writings. 
A friend of mine, who began life as a barrister 


back 


and is now a very leading clergyman, told 
me that his first conception of a ‘ human 
Christ,” of One who was really Man as well 
as God, came from this book, now given 
to the world in a cheap form. 

It seems, then, the duty of those who 
wish the working-classes of this country to 
hear both sides in the great controversy 
between Faith and Unbelief, to place the 
best books on the Christian side as cheaply 
in the market the books which issue 
from the rationalistic press, and of all 
books, what better book can be issued than 
the Life of Christ Himself ? 

For, indeed, it becomes increasingly clear 
that Christ zs Christianity ; that His char- 
acter, shining forth from such surroundings 
as those in which He lived, is the one stand- 
ing miracle of the world. 

That one born of a race, more intensely 
national than any other nation in the world, 
should be accepted as “the one Catholic 
man’’ who appeals to every nation in the 
world ; that the challenge, ‘‘ Which of you 
convinceth Me of sin ?”’ remains unanswered 
to-day, it has done for two thousand 
years, that “‘ the man Christ Jesus”’ should 
be so entirely accepted as the ideal of the 
world that even John Stuart Mill can say, 
“It would not be easy, even for an un- 
believer, to find a better translation of the 
rule of virtue from the abstract into the 
concrete than to endeavour so to live that 
Christ would approve of our life” (“ Three 
Essays on Religion,” cheap edition, p. 187). 
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These are Christian evidences which none 
can refute. 

And they carry us much farther than at 
first sight might be supposed. It is easy 
to glorify Christ’s human character at the 
expense of His Divine claims, as Mr. Mill 
himself does in the very essay from which 
I have quoted ; but is it really conceivable 
that the ideal character of the world could 
have said, unless He was more than man, 
““T am the light of the world,” ‘‘ Come unto 
Me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden,” 
“Before the Son of Man shall be gathered 
all nations, and He shall separate them one 
from another, as a shepherd divideth his 
sheep from the goats’”’ ? And still less could 
He have made the great claims recorded 
in St. John, “‘ He that hath seen Me hath 
seen the Father,’ “I and My Father are 
one (thing),” “‘ Before Abraham was, I am.” 
It is when we place these claims side by 
side with His humble and unselfish char- 
acter that we can answer His question, 
“What think ye of Christ, whose Son is 
He?” with the answer recorded and re- 
peated age after age in the oldest hymn 
of the Christian Church, “ Thou art the 
King of Glory, O Christ; Thou art the 
Everlasting Son of the Father.” 

And it is here, and not before, that 
miracles come in; in the old-fashioned 
Christian evidence, the whole stress was 
thrown upon the miracles; but now, while 
critical investigation has shown how in- 
extricably interwoven with the original story 
the miracles are, they are seen at the same 
time to be in the highest sense ‘ natural ”’ ; 
if Jesus Christ was what, on other grounds, 
we have already believed Him to be, then 
it was only to be expected that He should 
have greater power over life and death, 
and more control over the forces of nature, 
than an ordinary mortal like one of us 
possesses. Miracle falls into its place 
as a natural accompaniment of the In- 
carnation. 
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The Strife is O’er. 


Words by Francis Pott. Music by Rev. F. Pret, 
(From the Latin.) (Heslington, York.) 
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3. On the third morn He rose again, 4. p Lord, by the stripes which wounded Thee, 
Glorious in majesty to reign ; From death’s dread sting Thy servants free, 
O let us swell the joyful strain : J That we may live, and sing to Thee: 
Alleluia ! (#7) Alleluia ! 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


By the Editor. 


A Great Hymnologist. 

Y the resignation of the Rev. Canon 
B Julian, the parish of Wincobank, 
Sheffield, loses its most respected vicar, who 
has ministered there for thirty years. But, 
far beyond 
the limit of 
his parish, 
Canon Ju- 
lian has at- 
tained fame 
by his re- 
markable 
researches 
concerning 
hymns and 
hy mn- 
writers. His 
great work 
has been “‘A 
Dictionary 
of Hymnol- 
ogy,’ which 
is the stand- 
ard author- 
ity on the 
subject. 

THE REV. CANON JULIAN. Canon Ju- 

lian has 

spared neither time nor trouble in obtaining 

accurate details about the hymns of the 

Christian Church, and we all owe him a debt 
of gratitude for his master- 





(Photo: Elliott and Fry.) 


For instance, there were seventeen changes 
discovered in the first four lines of 
“Jesu, Lover of my soul.” At least 1,000 
correspondents aided the editor in his great 
task, and it may be mentioned that {300 was 
spent in postage stamps alone. Of the three 
million words and figures which ‘‘ A Dictionary 
of Hymnology ”’ contains, two millions were 
written by the editor himself. The type used 
in printing the book weighed cight tons, and, 
to illustrate the care with which it was com- 
piled, it may be mentioned that every line was 
revised at least five times. 


»* »* »* 


Moving a Church. 
VERY interesting example of the modern 
methods of moving a building is the way 
in which the iron church at Ashtead has been 
taken a distance of 140 yards in order to permit 
the erection of a new edifice. The church, as 
will be seen from our illustration, was moved on 
wooden rollers with the aid of a hawser and 
winch. It is said that this method of removal 
was as cheap as it was effective. 


ad &* »* 


A Venerable Preacher. 
HE oldest preacher in Scotland is probably 
the Rev. Robert Frew, D.D., who en- 
tered his ninety-third year on September 8th 








piece. 
5 »* »* 


Dr. Julian’s Work. 


T was in 1870 that Dr. 

Julian began a me- 
thodical study of hymn- 
ology with the idea of 
the dictionary in view, 
but the book was not 
published till 1892. About 
10,000 MSS. were con- 
sulted, most of them 
having never been used 
for hymnological purposes 
before. The number of 
hymns annotated in the 
dictionary is about 30,000, 
and the number of au- 
thors, translators, etc., of 
whom mention is made, is 
hot less than 5,000. Dr. 
Julian was faced very early 
in his study by the number 




















of changes which had been 
Made in popular hymns. 
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A NOVEL METHOD OF MOVING A CHURCH, 
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last year. Dr. Frew studied at St. Andrews 
University, and commenced his ministry at 
St. Ninian’s in 1835, more than seventy years 
ago. When he had been a minister for thirty 
years he was elected to the highest office 
which the United Presbyterian Church offers 
to its distinguished men—that of Moderator. 
He celebrated his jubilee in 1885, and was 
presented with a gift of £1,200 as a mark of 
the affection in which he was held. Dr. Frew 


THE REV. ROBERT FREW 


lives at Stirling, and at the time of writing 
seems so healthy and vigorous that we trust 
he may live to celebrate his hundredth birth- 
day. 


ad &* »* 


A “Servants’ Paradise.” 


T was a custom in the Ruskin family never 
to turn off a servant, and the Denmark 
Hill household was as easy-going as the legend- 
ary “‘ baronial ”’ retinue of the good old times. 
In a moment of indiscretion, a young friend 
once asked Ruskin’s mother what such a one 
of the ancient maids did, for there were several 
without occupation about the house. The old 
lady drew herself up and said, ‘‘ She, my dear, 
puts out the dessert.’”’ One of these old ser- 
vants was Anne, who had nursed John Ruskin 
as a baby, and had lived with the family ever 
since as his mother’s personal attendant. She 
was as devoted and as censorious as any old- 
style Scotch servant in a story-book. 


THE QUIVER. 


Anne’s Peculiarities. 


|‘ “Preterita’’ Mr. Ruskin tells of her 
peculiarities thus: “‘ She was ready for any 
disagreeable task, so that she was never quite 
in her glory unless some of us were ill. She 
had also some parallel speciality for saying dis. 
agreeable things, and might be relied upon to 
give the extremely darkest view of any subject 
before proceeding to ameliorative action upon 
it. And she had a very creditable and repub- 
lican aversion to doing immediately, or in set 
terms, as she was bid; so that when my 
mother and she got old together, and my 
mother became very imperative and particular 
about having her teacup set on one side of her 
little round table, Anne would observantly and 
punctiliously put it always on the other.” 


a» * * 
A Great Bonfire. 


HERE might have been seen, a few months 
ago, in the town of Redhill, a huge bonfire, 
whose material consisted of five tons of legal 
documents relating to a fifty-years’ litigation, 
long ago settled, between two great railway 
companies, which suit involved the sum of 
£7,000,000. For twenty-four hours the pile 
blazed on; when only the scattered ashes 
remained, who could have failed to reflect on 
the insignificance, the transiency, of this world’s 
most important, engrossing, exciting affairs! 


»* * * 


The Indestructible Scriptures. 


BOUT one hundred and forty years ago, in 
a public square of Paris, a similar conflagra- 
tion of literary fuel might have been seen. The 
famous Huguenot pastor, Rabaut, on whose 
head a price was set, but who had braved all 
dangers to present a petition to Louis XV. on 
behalf of his persecuted co-religionists, was 
passing near, and picked up a singed leaf which 
the wind had wafted from the burning mass. 
Among lines still legible he read, ‘‘ The grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth, but the word 
of the Lord endureth for ever.’’ Yes, these 
volumes in flames, in the centre of the then 
most civilised city of the world, rather 
more than a century ago, were copies of the 
Scriptures of truth. Well might the “ heretic” 
pastor smile at such an impotent ons!aught upon 
“the everlasting Gospel.” Foolish, indeed, 
and fruitless has always proved such fighting 
against God! While other documents de 
stroyed by men have passed away “as 4 
vapour ’”—aye, though they may have repre- 
sented or concerned countless millions of 
wealth—God’s written record of a redemption 
beyond all earthly treasure is ever multiplying 
and extending its course to the world’s remotest 
regions. 
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Miss Helen Marion Burnside. 


HAVE pleasure in giving a new portrait 

of the gifted poet and artist, Miss Helen 
Marion Burnside. Her name is known through- 
out all the world by reason of her many popular 
songs and poems, but the fact that she had a 
very successful art career is less familiar. She 
has exhibited at the Royal Academy, and was 
designer to the Royal School of Art Needlework 
for nine years. Miss Burnside resides with 
another gifted lady, Miss Rosa Nouchette 
Carey, whose stories are classics in popularity 
among girls. 

* * »* 


A Beautiful Prayer. 


T is as natural for us to be attracted to- 

wards sunshiny natures as it is for flowers 
to turn towards the sun. In spite of a life of 
almost constant illness, Robert Louis Steven- 
son charmed all who came under his influence 
by his spontaneous cheerfulness and absolute 
freedom from all shadow of bitterness or re- 
pining. He found the key-note of each day 
in this simple prayer, born of his own inspira- 
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issued by Messrs. Longmans. For 8s. net 
one can now obtain, in a beautifully printed 
volume of over 1,500 pages, a book which has 
long been a classic among Bible students. 
Seeing that it formerly cost 42s., there is 
no doubt about the marvellous advantages 
which modern purchasers have over their 
predecessors in the book world. It is not 
necessary at this time of the day to praise 
Dr. Edersheim’s great work, but simply to 
commend it to the attention of all who desire 
an indispensable study of the life and times of 
Christ. 





5 * * 
Prisoners. 


6 ae gates of Holloway Prison open each 
weekday to let out from thirty to seventy 
women. Twenty thousand, indeed, are dis- 
charged annually, for the stream of criminals 
rolls in and out, 800 at a time filling the cells. 
To many of them the handsome castellated 
pile more nearly resembles home than any 
other dwelling. Effusive acquaintances wait 
outside the gate to greet them with kisses, 
congratulations and flattering attentions. Such 
constancy in adversity would do credit to the 

heart of the 





tion: “The day returns, and brings us the 
petty round of 
irritating con- 


prisoners’ asso- 





cerns and du- 
ties. Help us 
to play the 
man; help us 
to performthem 
with laughter 
and kind faces ; 
let cheerfulness 
abound with 
industry. Give 
us to go blithely 
on our business 
all this day; 
bring us to 
ourresting-beds 
weary and con- 
tent and undis- 
honoured, and 
grant us in the 
end the gift of 
sleep.” 


o »* 


A Popular 
“Edersheim.” 


WONDER- 
FULLY 
cheap edition of 
Dr. Edersheim’s 
famous work, 
“The Life and 
Times of Jesus 











ciates but for 
the suspicious 
question, ‘“‘How 
much have you 
got?” A wo- 
man can earn 
as much as ten 
shillings during 
her term by 
good conduct 
and industry. 
Very frequently 
her old associ- 
ates sweep her 
into the nearest 
public-house, 
and the whole 
party remain 
there until the 
sum intended 
to provide for 
her immediate 
necessities is 
spent. In 
March, 1904, 
the Holloway 
Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid 
Society was 
founded, and it 
was certified the 
following Au- 
gust by the 
Prison Com- 








the. Messiah,” 





has just been 


missioners, who 
expressed their 
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THE QUIVER. 





very hearty approval 


active work of Kel. 





of its efforts. Two of 
its agents visit the 
women daily in their 
cells in order to learn 
the best means of as- 
sisting them. On dis- 
charge, those who wish 
to regain their charac- 
ter, and are willing to 
make a friend of these 
visitors, find at least 
one of them in a 
room inside the lodge. 
On an average, four- 
teen or fifteen daily 
avail themselves of 
this help. Relief to 
destitute women is 
given in the form 
of vouchers entitling 
them to food and 
lodging. 


&* &* 
Its Good Work. 


HE society has two 
mission houses . 4 








vinside United Free 
Church, Glasgow, of 
which he has been 
pastor since 1868, 
Dr. Taylor’s labours 
on behalf of the Sus. 
tentation Fund have 
been of the greatest 
value to the Church, 
particularly during 
those times of stress 
and _ difficulty that 
followed the union 
with the United Pres- 
byterian body. It 
was his good fortune 
to be Moderator of 
the Free Church when 
the historic union 
was consummated, and 
those who were pre 
sent at that mem- 
orable scene in 
the Waverley Market, 
Edinburgh, on Oc- 
tober 31st, 1900, will 
not readily forget the 
outburst of enthu- 




















where they can find 
shelter for prisoners DR. 
between the ages of 

fifteen and twenty-four, and another at Dalston 
for older women. It also works in co- 
operation with other societies and agencies 
which befriend prisoners: the Church Army, 
the Salvation Army, the Clapham Laundry 
founded by the late Mrs. Meredith, the 
‘Elizabeth Fry” and other refuges. During 
nine months the society dealt with about 1,100 
discharged prisoners. It restored some to 
former employers, sent others to their friends, 
provided costers and hawkers with stock or 
materials, and. placed thirty-seven in various 
employments. At the close of the year ninety 
of those helped were reported as ‘‘ doing well,” 
whilst only nineteen were declared to be “‘ doing 
badly,’ 863 having been lost sight of. The 
rest are followed with more or less interest or 
anxiety. The society’s reliable income in 
annual subscriptions only amounts to £35 14s. 
The prison is being enlarged so that it will 
shortly accommodate 1,000, and it is estimated 
that 2,500 discharged prisoners will then have 
to be dealt with. Within limits which are not 
likely to be exceeded, the Government under- 
takes to pay the society as much as it expends 
on the individual discharged prisoners. 


&* * * 


Dr. Ross Taylor. 
HE Rev. Walter Ross Taylor, D.D., one 
of Scotland’s best-known divines, has 
announced his intention of retiring from the 


Phote: T. and R. Annan and Sons, Giasgow.) 


ROSS TAYLOR. 


siasm when the two 
Moderators—Dr. Tay- 
lor and Dr. Mair— 
gave to each other the right hand of fellowship 
and besought the Divine blessing on the union. 


»* »* »* 


His Visit to South Africa. 


R. TAYLOR was one of the deputation 
sent out to South Africa by the Scottish 
Churches in 1902, at the close of the war, to 
convey a message of brotherly regard to the 
Dutch Reformed Church. On his return, writes 
a correspondent, Dr. Taylor gave me an inter- 
esting account of his tour, which he had 
greatly enjoyed. He was much interested in 
seeing the great missionary institution at Love- 
dale, the head of which (the Rev. Dr. Stewart) 
passed away a few months ago, and he thought 
that such an institution could not fail to bea 
power for good throughout South Africa. It was 
from the Glasgow University that Dr. Taylor 
received his D.D. degree in 1891. Though heis 
sixty-eight years of age, he looks much younger, 
and his many friends throughout the country 
will wish for him a long period of rest and 
leisure after such a strenuous life. 


a» »* wm 
No Excuse. 
HRISTIAN workers should take care of 
their health, but they should not make it 
an excuse for laziness. We are not meant to 
live for ever in this world. Life itself 1s 
unhealthy, and we die of it in the end. 
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OF BABYLON. 


BY JOSEPH HOCKING, 


Author of ‘‘A Flame of Fire,” ‘‘ The Scarlet Woman,’’ ‘‘The Purple Robe,” 
Etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF BEGINNING OF STORY, WHICH COM- 
MENCED IN THE DECEMBER “QUIVER.” 


Walter Raymond, a young solicitor, has married against his 
rich father’s acivice, and has been estranged from him for nine- 
teen years. Seeing by accident an advertisement of a Cathoiic 
school at Bruges, he is attracted by its cheap terms, and decides 
to send his eldest daughter Joyce there. A Roman Catholic 
priest, Father Brandon, makes a favourable impression on Mr. 
and Mrs. Raymond, and ultimately persuades Mrs. Raymond to 
be received into the Roman Catholic Church, with her husband's 
consent. Father Brandon next sets to work to trace the family 
history of the Raymonds with the aid of another priest named 
Kelly, directing special attention to the marriage of the Ray- 
monds, which had taken place at a Congregational chapel. 
Meanwhile, Joyce epaend bes gone to the school of St. Mary- 
the-Martyr at Bruges. Father Brandon urges Mrs. Raymond to 
persuade her husband to be re-married, and her children to be 
re-baptised, under Catholic conditions. Mrs. Raymond, how- 
ever, fails to gain her husband's consent to either of these 

ings. Mr. Raymond reviews the whole situation brought 
about by his wife’s change of faith, and discusses it with his 
friend Harrington. The latter has paid a visit to Raymond's 
father, and has found that the old man retains a deep interest in 
his son's career. Father Brandon decides to apply to Anthony 
Ritzoom, the famous Jesuit, for guidance as to his next steps. 
J gos to spend the Christmas holidays with a family, her 
father being assured the family is Protestant. Father Ritzoom 
discusses the case with Brandon and visits, incognito, Mr. Ray- 
mond in his office, but meets with a cool reception. Mrs. 
Raymond again begs her husband to be-re-married under Catholic 
rites, but he refuses. On Mrs. Raymond hiding a letter from him 
a painful scene ensues, in which he elicits the fact that it is from 
Pather Brandon. Mr. Raymond tells his friend Harrington of 
the state of affairs, and states his determination that Joyce shall 
come home at Easter. The time arrives for Joyce to return 
home, and her father goes down to Dover to meet her. She 
comes ashore in the company of several other girls, and against 
the wishes of Father Brandon, who happens to be at Dover on 
the boat's arrival, Mr, Raymond manages to secure her com- 
pany on the journey to London. She surprises her father by 
telling him of her conversion to Catholicism, the event having 
been brought about by false pretences. On her arrival home Joyce 
is greeted warmly by her mother, sisters, and brother, Mr. Har- 
Trington comes to dinner, and a pleasant evening is spent by all, 
arrangements being made for a trip down to Brighton the next 
day. All, including Harrington but excepting Mrs. Raymond, 
spend an enjoyable day at Brighton, Harrington managing to 
monopolise Joyce nearly all the time. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ATHER RITZOOM sat in the study of 
his brother-priest, smoking. He had 
been silent during the burning of 
one long cigar, and now he had lit 

another. The fire burned low in the grate, 
for spring was in the air; nevertheless, he 
occasionally meddled with the embers, as 
though the action helped him in his thoughts. 
For Father Ritzoom was thinking deeply. 
Brandon had, an hour before, told him of 
what had taken place in connection with the 
Raymond family, and ever since the recital 
he had smoked in silence. He had made no 
temarks on what Brandon had told him, and 
neither by look nor gesture had he expressed 
anger or pleasure. His face was as expression- 


less as that of the Sphinx, and his companion 
had not the slightest idea of what was passing 
in his mind. For that matter, Brandon knew 
nothing of the plans which Ritzoom had 
formed. On the day when he had visited 
Walter Raymond in his office he had told his 
brother-priest that he had settled upon his 
course of action, and that he (Brandon) must 
carry out his instructions implicitly. He had 
also been told that he must report on anything 
which took place, so that he might act accord- 
ingly. But concerning the plans in Ritzoom’s 
mind no one knew but that gentleman himself. 

Brandon felt somewhat annoyed at this. 
He wanted to participate in his deepest 
thoughts. After all, it was he who had brought 
the case before Ritzoom’s notice; it was he 
who had revealed to him something of its 
possibilities ; it was he who had converted 
the main part of the family to the Roman 
faith, and he thought he had a right to know 
everything. Besides, he was a man of am- 
bitions. He wanted to be renowned in those 
fields of action where Ritzoom was so famous ; 
he wanted to become prominent in the eyes 
of his superiors, and thus be promoted to per- 
form more important duties than those which 
fell to the lot of the ordinary priest. He 
believed he had gifts in this direction, and 
had been sorry, more than once, that he had 
communicated with the renowned Jesuit. 

Still, he sat quietly, without speaking. 
Although he longed to make suggestions, he 
was afraid to do so. The strong, silent man 
by his side forbade him. He had been trained 
to obey his superiors without question, and 
the spell of those days of his novitiate, during 
which for years he had learnt only one lesson 
—that of obedience—was still strong upon 
him. Besides, although his vanity urged 
that he was equal to Ritzoom as a thinker, 
he knew he was not. Sometimes he gazed 
for minutes at the unspeakable face and 
mysterious eyes of the man, who, it was said, 
held even the General of the Order of Jesuits 
in awe. 

“I cannot imagine what he’s thinking so 
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long about,” thought Brandon. “After all, 
the case is not so difficult. And yet I expect 
he is thinking of contingencies which have 
never occurred to me.” 

“You know nothing of this Harrington,” 
said Ritzoom at length. 

“* Nothing.” 

‘His brother was a novice at St. Silvester.” 

‘‘He knows a good deal about us, then?” 

“Yes; Cecil Harrington tried very hard 
to convert him.” 

** Ah, I see. 
some freedom ?” 

Ritzoom gave Brandon one of his steady, 
searching looks, but he said nothing. 

“For my own part, I take but little notice 
of this new attitude of Raymond’s. He is 
neither strong nor clever,” said Brandon 
presently. 

“‘ What are your reasons for believing that ?”’ 

“Oh, anyone can see that he is dull, and 
that he sees nothing beyond the immediate 
present. His hehaviour all the way through 
has told me that.” 

“Brandon,” said Ritzoom quietly, ‘‘ you 
have ambitions to aSsist me in some of my 
work. You prefer what you call diplomacy 
to the work of a parish priest. Take a little 
advice from me. Whenever you come across 
a quiet, thoughtful man be always on the 
look out for squalls. A quiet man is generally 
a strong man.” 

“Or a stupid one.” 

“Yes, and even your stupid ones have a 
great deal more brains than you credit them 
with ; moreover, they are hard to move.” 

“His wife could twist him around her 
finger even now.” 

“No, my friend, you have made that impos- 
sible.” 

“How ?” 

“By making her so eager to convert him ; 
by urging the conversion of the children. 
Still, I knew in time, so all is not lost.” 

“But I tell you it was easy to see that 
Harrington and Joyce were smitten with each 
other. Moreover, Harrington is Raymond’s 
dearest friend, and Harrington is no friend 
of ours. What do you think about it?” 

“I think, my friend, that if Harrington 
marries Joyce, all is lost.” 

ce Why ? ” 

“Because she would soon cease to be a 
Catholic. I’ll tell you something, Brandon. 
It is not often I am afraid; but I fear Har- 
rington.” 


Then he would speak with 
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“You think he is very clever?” 

“TI do not think—I am sure.” 

“ And yet I never saw any evidence of it,” 

Ritzoom looked at Brandon steadily. 

“No,” he said quietly, ‘I do not suppose 
you ever did.” 

** Still,” said Brandon, “ 
love is always a fool.” 

“If you were not a priest I should think 
you suffered from that malady,” said Ritzoom. 
Evidently he was in a bad temper. 

Brandon started like a man stung. This 
man seemed to take a delight in insulting him, 

“* Anyway, tell me what I have done wrong," 
he urged. “ Tell me what I have done—that 
is, since you first came to see me—that | 
ought not to have done. Tell me what | 
have failed to do.” 

“Oh, nothing ; you are a very good fellow, 
Brandon. Forgive me if I have been rude, 
but I am sadly upset.” 

“Why ? The case is not hopeless, is it? 
There’s nothing seriously wrong, is there?” 

“It’s not that. I am annoyed because 
something has seemingly happened that I had 
not planned for and prepared for. I quite 
anticipated the changed attitude of Raymond— 
that was bound to come; but I did not caleu- 


a man who is in 


late that Joyce would fall in love with Harring- 
ton during a short holiday like this.” 
“Perhaps I am mistaken.” 
‘But you are not.” 
Brandon looked at him questioningly. 
“Directly I got your letter this morning, 
saying you wanted to see me, I naturally con- 


sidered what it might mean. Then it occurred 
to me. I accordingly made it my business 
to find out where Harrington was. I found 
that he had gone to Raymond’s house. During 
the afterroon I saw them walking together 
in Battersea Park.” 

** Did they see you ?” 

“e No.” 

“But, of course, you saw them, and you 
drew your own conclusions.” 

“T have not the reputation of going around 
the world with my eyes closed, and I can still 
work out an arithmetic sum,” said the Jesuit. 

“If you could tell me your whole scheme,” 
said Brandon nervously, ‘“‘ then, perhaps——" 

“You could muddle it for me. No, my 
friend; I am now old enough to keep my 
ultimate plans to myself.” 

“I know you want old Walter Raymond's 
millions.” 

“I? I want nothing. But surely it 
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the will of God that this heretic’s treasures 
should be devoted to the Church? It’s still 
the same want, my friend—money, money. 
The chariot wheels drag; our progress can 
scarcely be seen because we lack money.” 

“We have done a great deal.” 

“Have we? I am glad you see it. It is 
true we have made a great deal of noise, 
and we have brought a great number of nuns 
and priests to this country from other lands ; 
but progress ?—I tell you we need money. 
And we must have it.” 

“ And we shall have it.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Old Raymond’s ?” 

“Why, certainly.” 

“But I see so many difficulties.” 

“But I see through the difficulties and 
beyond them. Brandon, we have some stiff 
work to do.”’ 

“Tell me what it is.” 

“T will tell you as you need to know, my 
friend.”’ 

“You wish me to act blindfolded, then ?”’ 

“My dear friend, you can use all the eyes 
you have.” 

“But you treat me as though I were an 
automaton.” 

“No man is an automaton if he is fit for 
anything else. Nevertheless, you are a safe 
man, Brandon.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because you cannot read my thoughts. 
If you could, I should obtain the services of 
someone else.”’ 

A look of anger shot from Brandon’s eyes. 
He felt that Ritzoom was playing with him. 

“Yes,” went on the Jesuit urbanely, “I 
have now thought out everything ; I am fully 
prepared for everything. I shall need your 
help, need it continuously. But I can tell 
you nothing. If you were fit to step into 
my shoes, as you think you are, Brandon, 
you would not need telling. You would 
know all that is in my mind.” 

“I do not claim omniscience.” 

“ Before I go let me tell you something, my 
friend. When I was a young man I was 
employed by old Father Schneider, just as 
Iam employing you. He was said to be the 
cleverest man in our Order. I did not believe 
it. Father Schneider was as secret and as 
silent as an oyster, but I discovered all his 
plans.” 

“How ? He never told anyone anything.” 
“TI thought everything out, my friend. I 
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saw all the processes of his mind; I read his 
thoughts. I saw the weak places in his calcu- 
lations, too. I obeyed him implicitly, implicitly 
—that was my duty—I and others. But 
everything failed, my friend. Then, when 
he gave up the case as hopeless, I took it up, 
and did all he hoped to do and more. After 
that Father Schneider was no longer regarded 
as the cleverest man in our Order. But tell 
me, Brandon, do you read my mind? Have 
you worked out my plans?” 

“No,” said Brandon, almost sullenly. 

“Then be content to obey me, my friend, 
and don’t dream of doing anything on your 
own account; do not think of it. For be 
assured I shall know of it before you have 
taken the first step that will lead you to ruin.” 

“Why do you say this, Ritzoom ?” 

“Because during the whole evening you 
have been planning how you can take this 
out of my hands, and act on your own behalf.” 

“How did you know ?” gasped the other. 

“‘ Things like that come to me, my friend— 
that is all. But sleepin peace. There is diffi- 
cult work to do, work which—well, will seem 
strange to you, but it must be done.” 

“And you have considered everything— 
calculated everything.” 

“Considered everything, yes; but calcu- 
lated—that is another matter.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“‘I mean, my friend, that the mind of such 
a man as Harrington is difficult to measure. 
But that is not all; his heart is a still more 
uncertain problem. Remember first, he is 
an Englishman, an Englishman to his finger- 
tips ; but more, he is a Protestant, a Protestant 
by conviction.” 

“And he is your chief difficulty ?”’ 

“Yes, my friend. I will tell you as much 
as that. We shall have to come into contact ; 
we shall have to measure wits. Each will have 
strong motives, each will fight to the death. 
Oh, yes; I have seen it all while you have 
been sitting there watching me. It will be 
a hard fight; I can see that fairly enough.” 

“And you will win?” 

“Yes, I shall win, thanks to the scene of 
the battle being in England.” 

“But why should that fact help you?” 

“Because we can do in Protestant England 
what could not be done in, say, Catholic Spain.” 

“But why is that ?” 

“Because the Englishman is a fool—that 
is why. Because in Catholic countries the 
authorities insist on strict supervision over all 
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our affairs, while the Englishman lets us do 
as we please.” 

The two men laughed. Evidently they 
enjoyed the situation. 

“But look here,’’ said Brandon presently ; 
“‘are no steps to be taken to keep Joyce and 
this Harrington 
apart ? You see 
the position is 
dangerous. Ray- 
mond has prom- 
ised his daughter 
that he is going 
to give her a 
great deal of 
pleasure during 
this Easter, and 
Harrington is evi- 
dently keen on 
taking his share 
in the matter. 
As it happens, 
it is a_ slack 
time for lawyers, 
and Raymond’s 
recent success has 
made him flush 
with money. 
Hang his success, 
I say. I wish 
he had remained 
poor.”’ 

“Yes, his suc- 
cess has made 
our work more 
difficult. I tried 
to get him into 
our power by 
offering to place 
certain work in 
his hands—work 
that would have 
made him afraid 
to effend us, 
work which would 
have bound him 
to us. But be had been embittered against 
us. The attitude of his wife had made him 
suspicious. Her too speedy conversion spiked 
my guns.”’ And Ritzoom looked steadily at 
his companion. 

“Don’t be too cast down, Brandon,’ went 
on Ritzoom. ‘I am simply obliged to go on 
another tack—that is all. But it should be 
@ warning to you not to act again without 
consulting me.” 
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“Then he walked to the door and looked into the 
passage.” 
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“But concerning my question,” suggested 
Brandon. 

Ritzoom was silent for a few minutes, 
then he walked to the door and looked into 
the passage. 

“Yes, my friend, I am coming to that, 
and in coming to 
it I shall to some 
extent satisfy 
your Curiosity, 
Now listen, and 
listen carefully.” 

For some min- 
utes the Jesuit 
talked earnestly, 
while Brandon’ 
eyes dilated with 
astonishment, 
When _ Ritzoom 
had finished the 
other rose from 
his chair and 
walked around 
the room like a 
man greatly ex- 
cited, as, indeed, 
he was. 

“Stupendous!” 
he cried. “ But 
—but——” 

“* But what, my 
friend ?’’ _ inter- 
rupted Ritzoom 
quietly. 

“* Well — think 
of the risks.” 

“The essence 
of life is risk.” 

“* Supposing it 
should miscarry?” 

“Tt will not 
miscarry.”’ 

“‘T should never 
have dared,’’ said 
Brandon pre 
sently. 

“No, you would not. I know that. But 
what then ?”’ 

“Nothing. Only I——” 

“ You will do as you are told, my friend.” 

Father Ritzoom rose and left the house. 
He parted from his brother-priest as though 
nothing had happened ; nevertheless, a thought- 
ful look was on his face as he walked towards 
Clapham Junction station. 

“Now he thinks he knows everything,” 
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he said to himself presently. ‘‘ Well, perhaps 
it is best he should think so. But that Scotch 
heretic was right. Englishmen are mostly 
fools—and Irishmen too, for that matter ; 
nevertheless, the Englishman laughs at us.” 

Meanwhile, Harrington and Joyce made 
their way towards Raymond’s house. They 
had been out together all the afternoon, and 
the hours had sped by as minutes. Had any- 
one asked Harrington if he were in love with 
Joyce, he would probably have said that no 
such thought had entered his mind; that he 
was naturally interested in the daughter of his 
best friend, and that he enjoyed her society. 
As for loving her, well, he was not that kind 
of a fellow. Besides, beautiful and clever as 
she was, she was only a school-girl of nine- 
teen, while he was a man of thirty, who had 
shunned the society of women. In addition 
to this, he had only known her a couple of 
days. What foolishness, then, to talk of 
love! Nevertheless, he found himself con- 
stantly thinking of her. 

As for Joyce, she simply realised that she 
was enjoying her holiday immensely, while 
Harrington’s presence added to the enjoy- 
ment. Nay, more. Life had a gladness which 
she never dreamed of. No cloud hung in her 
sky; she lived in the blissful present. Had 
anyone asked her what she thought of Harring- 
ton, she would have said that he was her 
father’s dearest friend, and that she admired 
him more than words could say. 

And yet, although they knew it not, they 
were learning to love each other with a deep, 
abiding love. To Harrington Joyce was the 
fulfilment of his life’s dream, while the sound 
of Harrington's voice set Joyce’s nerves ting- 
ling, and caused her heart to beat wildly. 

It came about that for several days the 
young people saw a great deal of each other. 
Walter Raymond had maintained the authority 
over his family which he told his wife he should 
maintain, and so he devoted his spare hours 
to taking them into the country and to places 
which give pleasure and gladness to young 
lives. Harrington generally accompanied them, 
and Raymond seemed to regard it as the most 
natural thing in the world that his friend 
should be Joyce’s escort. 

Neither of them had ever spoken of the dis- 
similarity between the religious views of Ray- 
mond and his wife; neither had Joyce ever 
told him that she had been received into the 
Catholic Church. Indeed, the girl had been 
so happy in the free, joyous life she was lead- 
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ing that the thought of the religious influences 
which had been brought to bear upon her in 
Belgium never troubled her at all. If at times 
the thought of these things came back to her, 
they were quickly dispelled by the realisation 
of her present happiness. The fact, moreover, 
that while her mother refrained from accom- 
panying them she made no open protest against 
their recreations kept her mind from being 
disturbed. 

And so the days passed on. Life at Ray- 
mond’s house was happier than it had been 
for a long time. The events which were to 
happen later cast no shadows before them, 
and Walter Raymond hoped that the misery 
of the last few months was past for ever. 

When Joyce had been home a fortnight 
Walter Raymond astounded his family with 
the news that he had secured a place for 
Joyce in a Moravian school in Germany. 
They had just finished dinner, and Walter 
announced the news suddenly. 

“It will be only for a year, my darling,” 
he said to Joyce, as he saw the strange, haunted 
look in her eyes. 

Joyce had been very quiet and subdued 
all that day, as she had been the evening 
before. But that might have been owing 
to the reaction which followed so many days 
of pleasure. Or it might have been because 
during the last three days Harrington had not 
visited the house. Be that as it may, Joyce 
had worn a sad and pensive look, while once, 
when Madaline had come upon her suddenly 
in her own room, she had found her crying. 

“I have made every inquiry about the 
school,” went on Walter, “and I find that it 
is one of the best schools on the Continent. 
It was with difficulty that I was able to gain 
admission this term, as the school is very full. 
An unexpected vacancy has occurred, how- 
ever, and so I succeeded. It is beautifully 
situated, the manner of life is of the healthiest 
nature, and the education is simply splendid.” 

“But, dad, I shall have to go among 
strangers,”’ said Joyce, with trembling lips. 

“Yes, but you will soon make friends. I 
find that the girls who go there come from 
very good families, and I am sure I can promise 
you a happy time. When you have been there 
a year we shall be able to reconsider our 





plans.” 

“ But—but, dad—I—I——” She did not 
finish the sentence. Instead, she burst out 
crying. 


“What is the matter, darling? Less than 
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a week ago, when I spoke about it, you told 


me that you liked the idea of it. Why, then, 
are you so upset about it now?” 

At that moment the door bell rang, and 
Harrington was announced. 

“Ah, that’s splendid,’’ said Walter, not 
noticing the look of anger which shot from 
Mrs. Raymond’s eyes nor the strange light 
which shone from Joyce’s. ‘‘I haven’t seen 
Ned for two or three days, and he will be 
able to cheer us all up. Besides, he knows 
Germany thoroughly, and will very likely 
be able to tell us about the school.” 

To his dismay, however, he found that 
Ned Harrington was far less gay than usual. 
He confessed that, while he knew Germany 
very well, he knew nothing about the school 
in question. Moreover, he did not seem to 
be enthusiastic at the thought of Joyce going 
away. So silent and thoughtful was he that 
Raymond, thinking he must have heard 
unpleasant news, suggested that the family 
should go into the next room while they had a 
smoke and a chat together. 

“Anything the matter, Ned ?”’ asked Ray- 
mond, when they were alone. 

“Yes,” replied Harrington quietly, “‘there is.” 

‘Have you heard bad news ?” 

“no.” 

Raymond looked at his friend keenly. It 
was not like him to answer so abruptly 
and in such a way. However, he was not one 
to take offence ; neither was it his nature to 
make indiscreet inquiries about his friend’s 
troubles. He therefore smoked on quietly, 
and made no further remark. 

‘Raymond,” said MHarrington presently, 
“‘T hope you'll not be angry with me.” 

‘Angry, my dear fellow? Why should I 
be angry with you ? Of course I shall not.” 

“Wait till you hear what I have to tell 
you,” said Harrington. 

Walter Raymond waited. He wondered 
much what was in his friend’s mind, but said 
nothing. As we have said, Walter Raymond 
was not a talkative man. 

‘I want you to give me Joyce,” he said 
presently. 

“What!” 

“TI want you to give me Joyce,” he re- 
peated. 

“What do you mean?” said Walter Ray- 
mond, astounded at his friend’s words. 

‘Just that. I have discovered that I love 
her, Walter. I shall never be happy unless 
I have her as my wife.” 
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“‘ But she is only a child, Ned—just a school- 
girl.” 

“I know it all. For the last three days | 
have done nothing else but think about it, 
I do not think I meant to ask you to-night, 
but the thought of her going to Germany has 
upset me.” 

“ But surely, surely you have said nothing 
to her about it ?” 

“No, no. You see, for the first week of 
her holidays I did not think about her in that 
way. I simply delighted in being in her 
company. That was all. Then one night I 
happened to call when you were out, and 
Mrs. Raymond said that nothing would give 
her greater joy than that all her three girls 
should be nuns. That opened my eyes.” 

“But this is all so strange. Do you know, 
or do you think that Joyce—that is, regards 
you in that way? She is only a child, you 
know.” 

“TI don’t know; but I hope so—I pray 
so. Will you give her to me, Walter?” he 
said. ‘“‘ That is, ifi—if she cares for me?” 

Walter Raymond was not an emotional 
man—at least, outwardly—but for a moment 
he was unable to control his feelings. Tears 
welled into his eyes, and his body shook. 
He conquered himself presently, however. 

“Ned,” he said, “she is only a child to 
me, and I have never once thought of such 
a thing. But I suppose my little girl wil 
get married some day, and—and, Ned, I would 
rather you should have her than anyone in 
the wide world.” 

The two men shook hands, but neither 
spoke. They looked into each other’s eyes 
without a word. 

“Thank you, Walter,” said Harrington 
presently. “If she will have me, I will give . 
my life to make her happy.” 

“Yes, I’m sure you will, Ned. But not 
yet—not for a year or two. I cannot. bear 
the thought of giving her even to you yet.” 

“Very well,” said Harrington after a pause. 
“I suppose you are right, but—but——l 
say, Raymond, will you let me speak to her 
right away ?” 

“Yes,” said Walter Raymond, ‘and may 
God bless you, my friend.” 

“He went into the other room where the 
children were. 

“* Joyce,” he said, “‘ will you come into the 
other room a minute ?” 

Joyce came with a wildly beating heart, 
wondering what her father had to say to het. 























But he said nothing. Instead he lett Har- 
tington and Joyce in the room together. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


T was said among lawyers that Edward 
| Harrington was one of the readiest 
speakers at the Bar, that he saw his way 
through every difficulty, and that he was 
never at a loss for words to express his thoughts. 
And yet, when he and Joyce were left together, 
he could not speak a word. She stood looking 
up into his face with great wonder in her eyes, 
and her lips parted as if by expectation; 
but, although his heart was full, he could not 
speak a word. 

“Harrington, did you ever make love?” 
asked a friend of him one day. 

“Why ?” 

“T should like to know how you did it.” 

“You think I should do well ?” 

“T am sure you would reason everything 
out with the lady,”’ laughed his friend. ‘‘ You 
would be like a man speaking to a brief. 
You would have your case cut and dried. 
You would marshal your arguments in orderly 
array, and I think the lady would be so carried 
away that you would get a verdict.” 

“Ah, then you have answered your own 
question,’ laughed Harrington. ‘“‘ I have never 
yet got a verdict from a lady.” 

“Then I should like to be an’ ear-witness 
when you make love. I am sure it would be 
a lesson in logic.” 

Yet this man stood dumb before the school- 
girl. He had no words to say; his mind 
was confused. He had stood before the 
greatest judges in England, and had matched 
his wits against those of England’s greatest 
lawyers, and had felt no fear; he had waited 
with equanimity while grey-haired judges 
summed up the case in which he had been 
interested ; but now he stood dumb before a 
school-girl. Her verdict was more to him 
than the verdict of a judge, which might 
make or mar his future position. The joy, 
the glory of life, was bound up in the life of 
this guileless girl. 

She waited for him to speak, her lips tremu- 
lous, her heart beating tumultuously. 

“Joyce,” he said at length, “ you know, 
don’t you? You surely know?” 

What 


“No,” she said; ‘‘I do not know. 
is it?” 

“Why do you look like that? Are you 
afraid of me ?” 
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*“Yes—no. Whereisdad gone?” And she 
looked around the room like one frightened. 

“He has left us together because I asked 
him. Joyce, I want to tell you something— 
to ask you something.” 

He caught her hands and held them fast. 
He felt her fingers tremble in his. There was 
a look almost amounting to terror in her eyes. 

“T love you, Joyce. I want you for my 
own, my very own. Will you, Joyce? Will 
you ?” 

“Oh, no, no,” she said in a whisper. 
no. I dare not. You do not know.” 

“You are thinking of what your father will 
say,” said Harrington. ‘ But I have spoken 
to him. I have asked him to give you to 
me—that is, if you care for me. Do you, 
little girl ? Tell me.” 

She fastened her eyes upon his face as though 
she were drawn by a magnet. Her eyes were 
full of a great wouder—almost of fear. She 
seemed to be trying to realise what his words 
meant. 

“I love you, little girl,” 
“love you with all my heart.” 

“Oh, but you do not understand. 
wrong—that is, it is impossible.” 

“Do you mean that?” said Harrington. 
His voice was hard, and his lips became dry 
in a moment. 

“Yes, yes; you see—that is, I must not 
think of such a thing.” She seemed to be 
struggling with herself, like someone trying 
to recite a lesson. ‘‘I am so young,” she said 
presently. ‘“‘I am only a school-girl, and I 
have to go away again. You heard father 
say so, didn’t you ?”’ 

“And you do not love me?” 

The voice was not like Harrington’s voice 
as he said this. 

“You mean that I am mistaken,’”’ he went 
on; that—that is, you want me to go away, 
and never see you again.” 

“No, no; I did not mean that. I did not 
really—that is ” She did not finish the 
sentence, but Harrington felt her fingers clasp 
his tightly. ‘‘ No, no; I did not mean that.” 

“Then you love me?” 

‘‘T must not tell you—it would be wrong. 
What you ask is impossible.”’ 

“Look at me, Joyce; look at me straight 


“ No, 


he repeated ; 


It’s 





in the eyes. That is it. Do you tell me it is 
impossible ? Do you tell me that you will 
be silent ? I love you, little maid. You are 


all the world to me. You will not send me 


away, will you ?” 
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The girl seemed to be struggling violently 
with herself. A hard, despairing look came 
into her eyes; her cheeks became as pale as 
death. 

“Yes,” she said slowly ; 
away. I do not love you. 
is impossible.”’ 

Harrington dropped her hands, and leoked 
at her steadily. 


“you must go 
What you ask 


“You mean that ?” he said presently. 
“Yes, I mean it.” 

“You are sure ?” 

“Yes, sure.” She said the words very 


distinctly, and yet it seemed to Harrington 
as though it was not Joyce who was speaking 
at all. And yet he believed her. This man, 
usually so clear-sighted, was blinded by his 
love. The girl’s words had not only seemed 
to blight his life, but they blighted his in- 
telligence. He realised nothing, except that 
the girl to whom his whole life had gone out 
had refused him. 

“Very well,” he said quietly, ‘I will go. 
Forgive me for causing you pain, won’t you ? 
I did not mean to hurt you. I thought— 
that is—but never mind. I will go now; 
good-night.” 

He walked to the door. 

“No, not that,”’ she cried. Her hand was 
upon his arm; her eyes were filled with fear. 
“You must not go; that is——” 

“Tf you do not love me, I must go,” said 
Harrington. 

“ But no, you must not go. 
that.” 

“Then you do love me. 
maid, and tell me.” 

“Yes, yes,” she sobbed. 

He caught her hands again. 

“ Tell me again, Joyce,” he cried. “I have 
been rough—cruel; I did not mean to be, 
but I am sure I have been. You do love me, 
don’t you ?”’ 

“ Yes—oh, God, forgive me !—I do.” 

“And you will be my wife ?” 

“Tf you will let me.” 

He held her in his arms, and he felt that 
her whole body trembled. 

“Are you frightened of me?” he asked. 

“No, not of you—not now.” 

“Look up and tell me that again.” 

Their eyes met, and as he looked into her 
face he thought he saw her fear pass away 
like a cloud. 

“You won’t let—anyone harm me, will 
you? You will care for me always.” 


I cannot bear 


Look up, little 
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“Care for you? Always!” he cried, “| 
pity the man who would try to harm you,” 

His strength seemed to give her confidence, 
As if by magic, the fear which had possessed 
her became a thing of the past. Witha happy 
sigh she seemed to throw off the weight that 
had been upon her. She looked up into his 
face and laughed. 

“You are afraid of nothing now, are you ?” 

“No, nothing.” 

“Then let us go into the other room at 
once. I want to tell your father, to tell them 
all, that you will be my wife.” 

Again a look of fear came into her eyes. 

“Need you do that ?” she asked. 

“Yes, I must. I want everyone to know 
that you are mine, that you are going to be 
my wife. It’s very wonderful to me, my little 
maid. A month ago I did not know what 
love meant ; now nothing in the world matters 
to me but your love. My one thought is to 
make you happy. I shall haunt that part of 
Germany where you are to go to school. I 
shall be jealous of everyone who comes near 
you. I shall feel like murdering anyone who 
would dare to lay his hand on you.” 

“You will let no one harm me, will you— 
no one?” 

“T will give my life to protect you, Joyce. 
You are mine now, aren’t you? Mine, mine 
to love, mine to protect.” 

“Oh, I am so glad, so happy,” sobbed the 
girl. ‘‘ But—but “4 

“But what, my little maid ?” 

‘‘Oh, nothing. You are so strong, so wise, 
I do not fear anything—anyone. Only——” 

“Only what ?” he asked, as she hesitated. 

“It is when you will be away from me. 
What then? I feel brave and strong now; 
but then—what then ?”’ 

“Do you fear anything, Joyce ? 
one been frightening you ?” 

“Oh, no; I fear no one now—no one 
You will always protect me, won’t you?” 

For a moment Ned Harrington wondered 
what she meant. She had always seemed 
so strong, so capable, so self-reliant, that he 
could not understand why she should be con- 
stantly repeating the same question. But his 
happiness was too great to allow him to think 
much about it. He held the girl he loved 
in his arms. He looked into her eyes—eye® 
which burnt brightly with trustfulness and 
love. 

“ Always protect you? Why, Joyce, but 
for the promise I made to your father, I should 
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insist on our getting married right away. I 
simply long to go house-hunting with you. 
Do you know, while you are away in Ger- 
many I am going to spend all my spare time 
in seeking a beautiful house somewhere on the 
outskirts of London. There is to be a large 
garden full of flowers. We will have roses 
everywhere, because you told me that roses 
were your favourite flowers. The house shall 
be embowered by trees. All the same, I will 
find a place where we can look through and 
beyond the trees to the smiling country in the 
distance. I can picture myself coming home 
from my chambers or the Courts all dusty 
and tired, and I shall hurry with glad feet to 
our house, where I shall find you awaiting 
me. You will have tea ready for me on the 
lawn, and the birds will be singing, while the 
scent of the roses and the honeysuckle will 
sweeten the air, and you will run to me when 
you hear the garden gate click. Can’t you 
picture us, my little maid ? For you do love 
me, don’t you ?” 

Again she looked up into his face with a 
happy laugh, her lips parted with joy, her eyes 
full of a great wonder. 

He stooped and kissed her. 

“You want me to tell them all, don’t you ?” 

“Yes, tell them,’”’ she said. ‘‘I am not 
afraid of anything now.” 

A minute later they stood side by side in 
the next room. 

“My friend,” said Ned Harrington, “‘ Joyce 
has promised to be my wife.” 

Evidently Walter Raymond had not said 
anything to his wife concerning the purpose 
of Harrington’s visit, for she started as though 
a wasp had stung her, but her husband did 
not heed it. Instead, he went towards Har- 
rington with outstretched hand. 

“God bless you, my friend,” he said. ‘‘ God 
bless you both. But not yet, Ned; not for a 
year or two.” 

“T will wait your time, Walter,” said 
Harrington, “but do not let it be too 
long.” 

He turned to Mrs. Raymond. 

“T know it will be hard for you, Mrs. Ray- 
mond,” he said, ‘‘ but I will give my life to 
make her happy.” 

For a moment she looked at them like one 
overwhelmed with a great fear. 

“IT do not wish Joyce to be married,” she 
said, ‘‘ She is only a child, she does not know 
her own mind. I think it is wrong of you to 
unsettle her in this way. She is just a child 
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at school—and—and I do not think marrieg 
life is her vocation.” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” laughed Ned Harring. 
ton. “I did not mean to speak so soon, 
Mrs. Raymond, but really I could not help 
it. And surely God meant it so, or He would 
never have led us to love each other. I wij 
try to be worthy of your trust, Mrs. Raymond, 
It shall be the chief thought of my life to 
make her life a joy.” 

“I will take no responsibility,” she said 
icily. ‘‘ Neither my wishes nor my opinions 
have ever been consulted. As I told you, 
my hopes for my children are all in another 
direction. But Mr. Raymond has paid no 
heed to them. Even now you do not regard 
me. You do not think my consent worth 
asking for: Out of pure formality you have 
spoken to me, and you assume that I shall 
assent to an arrangement which is hateful 
to me. But I suppose that does not count. 
You have spoken to Joyce, and she, not know- 
ing either what is good for her or her ow 
mind, has been led to give a foolish promise, 
Mr. Raymond, not regarding my desires, has 
fallen in with your wishes. But I give no 
consent, and I take no responsibility ; there- 
fore, whatever may happen, do not blame me.” 

“But that does not mean that you forbid 
our seeing each other ?” said Harrington. 

“TI do not suppose it would matter if I 
did. As Mr. Raymond has told me, this 
house is his, not mine. Legally he is the 
guardian of the children—not I.” 

With this she rose from her chair and left 
the room, while a painful silence fell upon all 
who were in the room. 

“Lucy is not very well to-day, Ned,” said 
Walter Raymond, presently. ‘‘ Perhaps she 
will see things in a different light later on 
But you are glad, aren’t you, Madaline, and 
you, Rachel and Walter? You will be glad 
to have Ned for a brother ?” 

Now that the mother had gone the children 
seemed freer to speak. 

“T think it is just ripping,” said young 
Walter, who had picked up some slang phrases 
at school. ‘ You are just the best chap ia 
the world to go away with, Mr. Harrington.” 

“ That’s right,”’ said Ned ; “‘ we'll have some 
fine times together, Walter. As for Rachel 
and Madaline, you can hardly realise it, cat 
you?” 

‘“Can’t we?” said Madaline. ‘‘ We'll just 
haunt you when you have a house of your 
own !”” 
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Ned Harrington did not leave Walter Ray- 
mond’s house until late that night, and the 
hours passed by swiftly. Practical and un- 
romantic as he was said to be, it was wonderful 
the pictures he drew for Joyce of the blissful 
future that lay before them. He told her of 
the way his long vacations should be spent, 
of the glorious holidays they would have in 
old Italian towns and amongst old German 
villages. He told her of the cities he had visited 
in France and Spain, of the holidays he had 
had in Italy, and Corsica, and Capri, and 
Egypt, and Palestine. 

“And we will go to them all, Joyce,’”’ he 
said. ‘“‘ You shall see Athens, and Rome, and 
Florence, and Venice. The gloties of that 
wondrous old world shall be revealed to you ; 
and then, when the holidays are over, we will 
come back to England to work. As a thank- 
oflering to God we will make other lives happy, 
and help those who are less favoured than we.” 

He spoke eloquently, for love had fired his 
imagination and loosened his tongue, and 
Joyce listened like one entranced. So great 
was her joy in her new-found love that all 
fear was banished, all clouds passed from her 
sky. She saw with his eyes, and heard with 
his ears. Her fresh, pure young heart went 
out to him in all its fulness. His strong 
nature gave her confidence and joy. She had 
only known him for a few weeks, but he was 
king of her life; while as Ned Harrington 
looked at her pure, artless face, saw the bright- 
ness of her eyes, and felt her hands in his, 
he rejoiced with a joy unspeakable. Here was 
no artificial creature who had frittered away 
her affection in a dozen meaningless flirtations, 
but a child of God, who gave him the wealth 
of her virgin heart ; no flower which had become 
tamished and faded by contact with a cynical 
and material world, but a fresh young bud which 
grew in God’s great garden, on which the dust 
from life’s dirty highways found no resting- 
place. 

“God bless her,” he said again and again 
in his heart, ‘and may He make me worthy 
of her.” 

For several days he spent all the time he 
could spare in her company. He took her up 
the river and away into the country, and 
whenever she was with him her sky seemed 
without a cloud. Sometimes, it is true, she 
seemed sad and pensive when they met, but 
after she had been with him a few minutes 
her sadness fled, and she was happy in the 
gladness of his presence. 
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Meanwhile, the day when Joyce had to go 
to the Moravian school in Germany grew 
nearer. It had been arranged that she should 
not go until the school had opened for a week 
or two, so that her father might be able to go 
with her. Still, as the days passed by, the 
date of her departure grew inevitably nearer, 
and Ned Harrington’s heart grew sad at the 
thought of it. The more so because an im- 
portant case demanded his presence in the 
West of England, and obliged him to stay 
there several days. 

“Never mind, Joyce,” he said as he left 
her, “I shall write you every day, and I shall 
be thinking about you all the time.” 

“Oh, I am afraid—I am afraid,” said Joyce. 

“ Afraid! Of what, my little girl ?” 

“Oh, of everything—everything.” 

“But there is nothing to be afraid of, 
Joyce. No harm can happen to you or to 
me. We are in God’s hands, little maid.” 

“Are we? Do you think we are, Ned ? 
Say it again. Say you think He cares?” 

“T am sure He does, Joyce. I am sure 
He watches over you, even as I watch over 
you.” 

“ But if you are very wicked, Ned ? If you 
have displeased Him very much ? If you have 
disobeyed Him ?” 

*‘ Even then He cares—even then He loves 
vou. But you are not wicked, Joyce; you 
have not displeased Him; you have not dis- 
obeyed Him.” 

“Do you think I ought to be your wife, 
Ned ? Are you sure I ought to be?” 

“Sure ? Of course I am. Aren’t you?” 

“Yes, when you are with me, but when you 
are away from me, then I fear.” 

“What do you fear?” 

The girl was silent for a time. She seemed 
on the point of telling him something, but 
refrained. 

“Mother is so angry,” she said. 

“That is because she regards me as such 
a heretic. Like all perverts to Romanism, she 
is anxious to convert everyone to her faith. 
She knows that I have, on more than one 
occasion, exposed the frauds of these priests, 
and as a consequence she is very angry with 
me. But she will get over it by-and-by. 
When she sees how happy you are she 
will be glad that you are to be my 
wife. For you love me, don’t you, my 
little maid ?” 

** Love you ? 
you so much!” 


Oh, God forgive me for loving 
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“Forgive you for loving me so much ? 
Come now, Joyce.” 

“Yes, for loving you more than I love 
Him, because I think more of pleasing you 
than pleasing Him. I do not feel it now 
you are with me, but when I am alone, Ned, 
then I am afraid.” 

“T shall be back next Thursday,” he cried 
when he left. “ Just one week, Joyce, then 
I am going to take two days’ holiday, so as 
to be with you the whole time before you 
leave for Germany on the Friday. I shall 
come straight from Paddington here on Tues- 
day night.” 

“You are sure ?”’ 

* Quite sure.” 

It seemed as though she could not bear to 
let him go. Even after he had left the house 
she followed him, and called him back to 
assure her that he would return on the 
Tuesday, and that no harm could happen to 
her while he was from her. And Ned 
Harrington, rejoicing in her love, yet wonder- 
ing at her fear, assured her that all would 
be as she wished. 

When he was at length gone Joyce went 
to her own room, and remained there for a 
long time in silence. Throughout the whole 
evening she was silent and thoughtful, as 
though something was weighing on her mind. 
She constantly started, as if she feared some- 
one was coming. 

Presently, when she heard the door-bell ring, 
she trembled violently, and her face became 
as pale as ashes; then, as soon as she heard 
her father’s step, the fear left her eyes, and 
she ran to him with a glad smile. Several 
times during the evening she seemed on the 
point of telling him something, but whatever 
was on her mind she kept to herself. 

“What time will you be home to-night, 
dad ?”’ she asked her father the following 
morning. 

“Not till late, I am afraid,” he replied. 
“You see, Joyce, I have taken it rather 
easily lately, and there is a great deal of 
work to overtake. Besides, I must get things 
so arranged that I can spend a few days in 
Germany when I take you there.” 

“Do you want me to go there very much, 
dad ?”’ she asked almost plaintively. 

“I dread the thought of your going away 
again, darling, while Ned Harrington is worse 
than I. But I am sure it is the right thing. 
A year in one of the best schools in Europe 
will mean a great deal to you. You see, you 


must be fitted for a great future, Joyce. Ned 
Harrington is going to be a great man. Nothing 
is impossible to him, and, humanly speaking, 
there is nothing to hinder him from 

one of the foremost men in England. Thus 
it is necessary for his wife to be fully equipped 
for her position.” 

The girl’s face flushed with joy. Praise of 
Harrington was sweet to her. 

“Did you have any trouble about the 
Bruges school ?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, the Mother Superior was a trifle 
annoyed, and spoke about my not treating 
her fairly, and all that. But, of course, that 
is nothing. Besides, I am very glad that 
you are to be taken away from the unhealthy 
influences of the place. I trust,” he continued, 
“that you have broken the spell which the 
place cast upon you. You do not wish to 
go back there, do you?” 

** No—oh, no!” 

She said the words almost feverishly. 

“And you have forgotten all about that 
fiasco of joining the Roman Church?” 

“You have never told Ned about it, have 
you, dad ?”’ she asked, and her face was very 
pale as she spoke. 

“Not a word. I was sure that as soon 
as you came under healthier surroundings 
you would see that you were led away by 
undue influence, and that you would regret 
the step you took. I notice that you have 
not been to any of the Romish churches, and 
so I have gladly come to the conclusion that 
you have broken with the whole business. 
You don’t want to be a Papist. do you, Joyce?" 

The girl burst out crying bitterly. 

“There, there,”” said Walter; ‘I know 
just what you feel. But don’t be afraid, 
little maid; no one shall trouble you. At 
home you have me and Ned to protect you; 
while in Germany you will be as happy 4 
the day is long.” 

Walter Raymond had not gone to his office 
more than an hour, however, before a note 
came for Joyce. When she read it, her face 
was as pale as the face of a corpse, and al 
hour later she left the house with a strange, 
haunted look in her eyes. It seemed as though 
a great dread filled her life. She did not 
return home for more than three hours, and 
when she again entered the house the black 
cloud which had overshadowed her had 
evidently not passed away. 

Mrs. Raymond smiled with satisfaction 4 
she saw her. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


“ HE question lies here, my child—Who 

will you grieve: your father or your 

Lord? your lover or the Holy 

Mother of Sorrows? The choice is 
no light one. Unknown to your father, you 
went to the Church of our Sorrowing Lady on 
Good Friday evening. I saw you there. I 
saw, too, how 
much you were 
moved by the 
sermon. As 
Father McCar- 
thy enlarged 
upon the sor- 
rows of the 
Holy Mother, 
I saw how 
your heart was 
moved. As he 
enforced the 
truth that 


every disobe- 
dience to the 
Holy Church 


meant not only 
crucifying our 
Lord again, 
but renewed 
the pains of 
our Sorrowing 
Mother, I 
knew you 
vowed never 
to be guilty of 
such a hellish 
crime. I saw, 
my child; I 
saw and under- 
stood. But 
you have fallen 
away. You 
have allowed 
a sinful love 
toenter your lite. You yielded first to the 
catnal influence of your father, the man who 
is one of the greatest enemies of your soul’s 
Salvation. He has exerted an unlawful author- 
ity over your mother; he has claimed the 
right to govern his household according to 
his worldly nature, and you forgot that you 
had been baptised into the Church. Supported 
by your father’s authority, you defied your 
mother’s commands, you refused to obey the 
bidding of Father Brandon. You did not 
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come to confession as you were bidden ; aye, 
and you allowed yourself to be swept away 
by an unholy affection for that enemy of our 
faith. You, who have plighted your troth to 
our Holy Church, were led to be unfaithful, and 
to plight your troth to a man who is a sinner, 
a man who would lead you to eternal dam- 
nation. At last, after repeated solicitations 
and warnings, grace has again touched you: 


“*Will you obey God or Mammon?’” 


heart, and you have obeyed the Church in so far 
as to come to one of her priests. And now the 
question of questions has to be faced. Will 
you obey God or Mammon? Will you come 
back to the Church, contrite, penitent and 
obedient, or will you lose your soul? You 
know the penalty of disobedience. The Church 
is a great mother which comforts and blesses 
her penitent children, but for the unrepentant 
there is no hope. Remember our Lord's 
words: ‘He that putteth his hand to the 
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plough, and then turneth back, is not fit for 
the Kingdom of God.’ And what is the doom 
of those who are not fit for the Kingdom of 
God ? You know that article of our faith 
which speaks of the doom of the unrepentant. 
Everlasting fire, my child; everlasting fire! 
And of what avail will your sinful love be 
then ?” 

Joyce Raymond sat looking at the face of 
Father Ritzoom, transfixed with a great terror. 
The man’s strong face fascinated her; his 
deep, mysterious eyes mastered her. She 
felt not only the meaning of his words, but 
all they suggested. Her imagination was 
fired. Her conduct appeared to her as a crime 
against God; her future, if she followed her 
heart, would be the unending torments of a 
ghastly hell. And yet, even although she 
was sure of this, her heart went out to the 
man she loved ; aye, had he entered the room 
at that moment, she would have dared what 
she believed to be the wrath of God, and flung 
herself into his arms with gladness. But be 
was not there. He was far away ; and, mean- 
while, she had yielded to the commands of her 
mother and the behests of the priests, and 
she had placed herself under the influence of 
a man whom, it had been said, no Catholic 
could refuse to obey. 

“Remember,” went on Ritzoom, “ you are 
a Child of the Church ; you have been baptised 
into her communion; you have partaken ot 
her sacraments ; you have promised obedience 
to her commands. While you were outside 
the Church, your sin of disobedience to the 
Church might be forgiven—nay, even if 
you had died outside her communion, you 
might, if you acted up to the light you had, 
have at last entered heaven, because you 
were ignorant of the Church’s claims and 
the Church’s power. But you cannot plead 
that. You have been baptised into the 
Church; you know her claims; you know 
her powers ; therefore you have sinned against 
the light knowingly; and now, if you die 
in your sin, there can be no forgiveness. There 
is nothing but the fires of an eternal hell for 
all Catholics who become heretics and die 
in their sins. Think, my child; think.” 

“TI did not realise what I was doing,” said 
Joyce, almost sullenly. ‘I was deceived ; I 





was made to believe that my father wished 
me to become a Catholic, even as my mother 
and sisters and brother were. 
knew nothing of it. 
even as I was.” 


But my father 
He had been deceived, 
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“That, of course, is a mistake,” replieg 
Ritzoom, suavely. ‘‘ Either your father dig 
give his consent in a moment of indifference 
that is, before he became an avowed enemy of 
the Church—or else you failed to understand the 
good father or the Mother Superior who spoke 
to you. But, in any case, it does not affect, 
You became a child of the Church willingly, 
you promised to obey her implicitly, ang 
you have disobeyed, and you have promised 
to become the wife of an enemy to the faith, 
Thus there is a plain issue. What are yo 
going to do? Obey man or obey God? 
Give a man of the world an hour’s disappoint- 
ment or crucify your Lord again? Live for 
the sinful happiness of a few short year, 
and thereby plunge yourself into eterna 
damnation, or determine to save your soul, 
even although you give momentary disappoint. 
ment to the enemies of your soul? Which, 
my child—which ?”’ 

To Joyce Raymond it was a very real and 
a very terrible alternative. At that moment 
she believed every word which Ritzoom said. 
During her early years she had thought littl 
or nothing about those great religious ques- 
tions which had split Christendom in twain. 
Walter Raymond, her father, had, as we have 
said, troubled but little about such questions. 
“Let the children grow up healthy and pure,” 
he had said, “‘ and all will be well.” And s 
he had simply taught them to love God, and 
to live the Christian life which Christ died 
to make known to the world. Churches and 
dogmas had never troubled him. Thus Joyce 
had grown up a simple-minded child of nature, 
truthful and pure. She loved the God Who 
was revealed by His Son, and that was all 
Left alone a few years longer, she would have 
been less amenable to the influences which 
afterwards surrounded her. But at eighteen 
she had been placed under influences which 
were utterly strange to her. She was but 4 
child in feeling when she went to the school 
at Bruges; she knew nothing of the great 
world. She had not been there a month, 
however, when the subtle influence of the 
convent school pervaded her life. Uncon- 
sciously almost she was made to believe that 
to be religious, and to please God, she must 
become a member of the Roman Church. 
Not in so many words had she been made to 
feel this, but by a thousand stray sentences, 
a thousand suggestions. She found herself 
pitied as a Protestant; she was referred 10 
as being one in the dark, knowing nothing of 
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the truths of God or of the joys of those 
who were received into the Church. She knew 
nothing of the history of the Papacy. The 
story of those dark days, when the Roman 
Church made Europe a scene of superstition, 
cruelty and horror, was unknown to _ her. 
She did not know that almost every nation 
where the priest laid his hand in power had 
become paralysed and dwarfed. She knew 
nothing either of that ghastly story of infamy 
and cruelty to read which is to make the 
heart shudder. She was but a sensitive girl, 
and almost imperceptibly she had yielded to 
the influences by which she was surrounded. 
As the months passed by these influences 
increased in power. Thus, when the news 
reached her that her mother had become a 
Romanist she did not wonder. It seemed 
natural that both she and Rachel, and Mada- 
line and Walter, should be baptised. As a 
natural consequence, moreover, when she 
was given to understand that both her father 
and mother wished her to be received into the 
Roman Communion, she succumbed to the 
influences of the past few months, and became, 
as Ritzoom had said, a child of the Church. 
The seeds sown at the school had taken deep 
root in her young life; the influences of the 
last year had thrown a spell upon her. She 
had no arguments to rebut the Church’s claims ; 
and thus, although under ordinary circum- 
stances she was a strong, resolute girl, she be- 
came but wax in the hands of a clever man 
like Ritzoom. 

What wonder, then, that she was made to 
feel that her father, in spite of her love for 
him, was an enemy to the Lord Whom she 
had confessed ? What wonder that Ritzoom 
made her feel that her love for Harrington, 
who was a strong Protestant, and would in- 
evitably lead her to think less and less of the 
Church and her claims, was a snare of the 
devil? There, in the presence of the priest, 
she felt as though her crime was almost un- 
pardonable, and that only by the infinite 
mercy of the Church could she be forgiven. 
While she was with the man she loved she 
did not fear; his strong presence, his healthy 
sco of all priestly pretensions, made her 
think lightly of what had taken place at 
Bruges. Besides, she loved him; her heart 
had gone out to him; all the wealth of her 
young life had been given to him. Added 
to this, she had never told him she had been 
received into the Roman Communion. She 
had been commanded to keep this a secret, 
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and she had found it easy to obey; and, as 
her father was so annoyed at what had taken 
place that he had not even told Ned Harring- 
ton of his daughter’s perversion, the two did 
not realise the cloud that hung over their 
lives. Now, however, all was different. Father 
Ritzoom made her feel the terror of what 
she had done; and when he told her what 
she must do in order to obtain the Church’s 
pardon, and thus save herself from the Church’s 
wrath and the fires of an eternal hell in the 
future, she saw no way of escape. 

Presently she rose to leave the priest, and 
as she did so Ritzoom took her hand. 

“Grace hath touched your heart, my child,” 
he said. “‘ You see the heinousness of your 
sin.”’ 

“Oh, God, forgive me!” cried the girl. 
“What shall I do?” 

“IT will tell you first what you must not 
do,” said the Jesuit. ‘‘ You must not open 
another letter from that man Harrington ; you 
must not mention his name to your father. 
You must not be afraid to disobey the man 
who, although your father, is an enemy to 
your soul. And then you must obey me 
implicitly—implicitly, my child.” 

“But what must I do?” 

Ritzoom hesitated for a moment. Then he 
spoke to her in low, impressive tones. At 
first she did not seem to understand him, 
but presently, as his meaning became more 
and more plain, her face became as pale as 
death, her eyes dilated with terror. 

“No, no; not that!” she cried. 

“And why, my child?” said the priest 


quietly. ‘‘Have I to go over all the old 
arguments again? The question is plain 
—are you going to obey God or the 
devil ?” 


“ But—but father——” 

““What the Church demands she demands 
in love. She does not think of the happiness 
of a lifetime, but the happiness of eternity. 
She does not trouble about the ease, the 
comfort, of the body of flesh, but the destiny 
of the immortal soul. You have sinned 
grievously, my child, and this is your means 
of forgiveness.” 

“But my father said-——”’ 

“Is your father the keeper of your soul ? 
Is the man who has closed his heart to grace, 
and who by reason of his hardness of heart, 
has cast a shadow over your mother’s life, 
to be your guide in spiritual matters ? 
When the Church commands, your Lord has 
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commanded. If you refuse, you refuse at 
your peril.” 

For a moment a feeling of rebellion rose in 
the girl’s heart. All that spirit of independence, 
all that love of freedom which has been so 
characteristic of the British race, asserted itself. 
She was young, she was fair, she loved liberty, 
she loved and trusted her father, and more, 
she loved the man to whom she had plighted 
her troth with all the wealth of her young 
life. How, then, could she yield to the priest’s 
demands ? 

“But for the blackness of your sin, but for 
the fact that your nature has become so utterly 
perverted by your love tor this heretic, I 
might not be obliged to insist on such strong 
measures,” said Ritzoom; ‘‘ but I can see 
you standing on the brink of an awful doom ; 
the mouth of hell gapes wide, my child. It 
is for the Church to save you, even at the cost 
of all those sinful things which you hold dear. 
The wounds of your Lord bleed afresh at your 
sin; the tears of our Sorrowing Lady fall 
more copiously because of your apostasy 
from her Son. Will you not heal those wounds 
by repentance, my child ? Will you not dry 
those tears by obedience ? I say this to ap- 
peal to that spark of grace which still burns 
in your heart. I will not urge the doom 
which comes through disobedience—I will only 
plead.”’ 

When Joyce came into the open air again 
she did not feel the brightness of the sun, 
she did not hear the birds singing. The 
flowers that grew in the gardens, the mantle 
of green which God was placing upon trees 
and fields, had no message to her. She was 
blinded to beauty, she was deafened to music. 
She saw nothing but the shadow of a great 
darkness ; she seemed to be walking towards 
a black midnight. The spell of the man with 
whom she had been speaking held her fast. 
His presence seemed to encircle her even as 
she walked across Clapham Common; the 
ghastly terror which his words contained 
followed her wherever she went. She was 
afraid to go home; her mother was there, 
and would echo the Jesuit’s words. Her 
father was somewhere in the city—where, 
she knew not, but certainly not at his office. 
As for Harrington, he was away in the West 
of England, and she dared not go to 
him. 

Should she obey Ritzoom’s commands ? 
Her whole heart recoiled against the thought, 
and yet she feared to do otherwise. The man 
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had thrown his spell upon her, and she could 
not break away from its power. 

She left Clapham Common, and walked 
through the grim streets towards Batterse, 
Park. There she could find some quiet nook 
where she might rest and think. Presently 
she found herself in the sub-tropical gardens, 
where she wandered amidst the plants ang 
flowers. But she saw no beauty in them, 
The terror of her interview with Ritzoom 
followed her; the ghastly alternative which 
he placed before her loomed grim and dark. 
If she followed her heart, she rushed head- 
long into hell; if she did not, if she obeyed 
the Church, then earthly light and hope 
seemed gone for ever. 

Presently she felt more tranquil. She need 
not decide that day; and although it would 
be late before her father came home, she would 
see him before she went to bed. It is true 
Ritzoom had spoken of him as an enemy 
of her soul; nevertheless, his frank honesty 
and his unvarying kindness always did her 
good. Perhaps, after all, he might speak 
some word which would guide her. 

When she reached home, however, she 
found two priests in the house. It is tre 
her father had forbidden Father Brandon to 
enter the house ; nevertheless, he, with another 
priest, sat with her mother in the little drawing- 
room. Again the spell of the Church grew 
stronger. How dare she refuse to obey her 
behests ? She had been baptised into her 
communion, she had promised to obey her 
teachings. No, she must not see her father; 
she must not imperil her soul. She therefore 
went to bed early; and as she sat looking 
at the crucifix before her she felt that she 
must obey the will of the Church. 

The following morning she slept late. Through 
the night she lay sleepless; but as morning 
came on she fell into a troubled slumber, 
from which she did not awake until her father 
had gone to his office. 

When she came downstairs, she was met 
by her mother. 

“I know what Father Ritzoom has said to 
you, Joyce,” she said. ‘‘ You must obey him, 
my dear. You must not break your mother's 
heart by disobedience.” 

Joyce did not answer. Instead, her eyé 
flew to the mantelpiece, on which Ned Harring 
ton’s letters were placed. 

“Is there no letter for me ?” she asked. 
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“Of course, Iam sure. You expect a letter 
from Harrington; but, my dear child, don’t 
depend on him. ‘Out of sight, out of mind,’ 
is the motto of such mep as he.”’ 

“Tt is untrue,” said the girl; “‘ you know 
it is untrue.”’ 

“Oh, you poor, silly child! He has told 
you he was never engaged before, hasn’t he ? 
Do you believe it ? No, he is not that sort. 
I'll tell you what you would find if you went 
to his rooms. You would find the photo- 
graphs of actresses and ballet girls on his 
mantelpiece. I expect that even now he is 
enjoying himself down in Plymouth with some 
of them, and laughing with them about a 
silly schoolgirl in London who was foolish 
enough to believe in him.’’ 

Joyce sat down to breakfast, but she could 
eat nothing. She did not believe a word her 
mother had said; nevertheless, they made 
her feel more miserable. She told herself, 
when she rose, that she was going to destroy 
his letter unopened; nevertheless, she felt 
terribly disappointed at finding none. 

Another day passed, and still no letter 
arrived. What could it mean? Was he ill, 
or did her mother speak the truth ? Had he 
been playing with her affections ? But for 
her interview with Ritzoom, she would have 
written him, asking him what he meant by 
his silence; but she was afraid to do so. 
Besides, she had promised the priest that she 
would not write. Perhaps he would be angry 
at her silence, even as she had been angry at 
his. 

During the day Father Brandon and the 
other priest visited the house again, and 
Joyce could not help hearing the conversation. 
Ere long they began talking about Harrington’s 
brother, who was a Jesuit priest. 

“Yes,” said Brandon, ‘‘I suppose he has 
been greatly grieved about his brother. Natur- 
ally, for Andrew Harrington is one of the 
best and most devout men in the world. The 
last time they met was a few weeks ago, 
when Andrew took him to task about his 
loose way of living. He told him in plain 
words what his theatrical suppers and wine- 
drinking parties meant. Of course, Andrew 
is very strict in his ideas; perhaps that is 
because of the rebound from his _brother’s 
way of living. Moreover, as a devout Catholic, 
be was grieved at his brother’s atheism.” 

Joyce felt like rising to her feet and de- 
nouncing his words as a falsehood ; but what 
Could she say ? She had no proof. More- 
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over, had not Father Ritzoom told her to 
drive the man she loved out of her heart ? 

Still another day passed, and still no letter 
arrived. She had seen little or nothing of 
her father. He was hard at work in order 
to snatch a few days from business in order to 
accompany her to the German school ; there- 
fore she had no society but that of her mother. 

“Oh, God, help me!”’ she prayed again and 
again. 

The next day she had another interview 
with Father Ritzoom, and the spell of this 
strange, mysterious man grew stronger upon 
her. Despair was in her heart, and yet there 
was no one to whom she could turn for help. 

Meanwhile, Ned Harrington was wondering 
greatly why he had received only one letter 
from Joyce. He had written again and again 
asking the reason of her silence, and had 
even sent a telegram, asking what was the 
matter. Still he could not leave Plymouth. 
The case in which he was engaged was very 
important, and demanded his most vigilant 
attention. He had promised himself that he 
should be comforted each day by Joyce’s 
letters, and therefore was the more disappointed 
when none came. He hoped for the best, 
however, and tried to believe that everything 
would be fully explained on his return. 

At length the case in which he was engaged 
was completed as far as the courts were con- 
cerned, and he promised himself that he would 
be able to catch the afternoon train from 
Plymouth, which would land him at Padding- 
ton shortly after ten that night. But in this 
he was disappointed. He found it necessary 
to hold a consultation with his clients and 
their solicitors, and when their interview came 
to an end the train had gone. 

“It is a nuisance,”’ thought the young man ; 
“but it can’t be helped. I will catch the 
first train in the morning, and drive straight 
to Raymond’s house,’”’ and his heart warmed 
at the thought of meeting Joyce, although 
he was much disturbed at only receiving one 
letter from her. 

That evening, as he was sitting at dinner 
in his hotel, a waiter brought him a telegram. 


“Great trouble. Joyce. Urgent that 
you return immediately. Wire if I may 
meet train arriving Paddington 3.30 to- 
morrow morning.—RAYMOND.” 

He glanced hurriedly at his watch. It was 


now half-past seven, and the train which 
arrived at Paddington in the early morning 
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left Plymouth at eight o’clock. Yes, he could 
do it. He hastily scribbled a telegram to 
Raymond, and then hurriedly packed his 
bags and paid his bill. By eight o’clock he 
was seated in the train just starting for 
London. 

Alone in the carriage he was able to think. 
He had received only one letter from Joyce. 
He had received no reply to his telegram. 
This had a meaning. Following this was the 
ominous telegram from Walter Raymond. 
The words which troubled him were, ‘‘ Great 
trouble. Joyce.” 

Ned Harrington was not a man to lose his 
head easily. His friends had often told him 
he had no nerves. In this they were mistaken. 
He felt things keenly, but his nerves were of 
steel. Moreover, he knew from experience 
that only the self-contained man was a strong 
man. Nevertheless, for more than an hour 
he forgot his cigar, and presently, when he 
lit it, it was more from habit than anything 
else. 

By the time the train had reached Exeter 
he had drawn his conclusions. He had reviewed 
the whole situation from beginning to end, 
and he felt sure that he knew what to expect. 
Nevertheless, there was something wanting 
in his chain of reasoning. He, of course, knew 
that Joyce had been for a year at a convent 
school, and that as a consequence her mind 
would be influenced towards the Roman 
Church ; but he did not know that she had 
been received into the communion. Still, he 
had not the slightest doubt but that the priests 
were at the back of the trouble about Joyce. 
He called to mind the fears she had expressed 
when last he had been with her. Evidently 
the priests had something to do with those 
fears. He blamed himself for not taking her 


words more to heart, but he had been so 
happy that he had never imagined any imme- 
diate trouble from that quarter. 
ever, his eyes were opened. 

By the time the train reached Bristol he 
had imagined many contingencies, and the 


Now, how- 





way those contingencies would have to be 
met. But, in spite of all his imaginings, he 
had not happened upon the truth. He did not 
yet know Father Ritzoom. 

At half-past three in the morning the train 
rushed into Paddington station. A few porters 
were around, but the place had a terribly 
empty appearance. To Harrington, as he 
looked out of the carriage window, it suggested 
a great desolation. 

The train came to a standstill, but before 
it did so Ned Harrington was on the platform 
looking for his friend. They were not long 
in finding each other. 

There were no exclamations of despair, no 
inarticulate, wild questionings. These two 
men did not belong to the order of those 
who waste time by making irrelevant re- 
marks. 

‘*What’s the trouble, Walter ? ” 

*‘ Joyce has left home. We do not know 
where she has gone.” 

Ned Harrington did not expect this. He 
had thought of a hundred things, but not 
this. For a moment it staggered him, but 
only for a moment. 

‘‘ When did she leave ?”’ 

“Some time during the day. 
this morning.” 

“Did she seem well ?”’ 

“Yes ; but I fancied that she looked worried. 
I told her so, but she assured me that nothing 
was the matter. Still, I wondered why she 
called me back a second time to bid me good- 
morning.”’ 

“Then ?” 

Ned Harrington did not try and comfort 
his friend by telling him that possibly Joyce 
had been called away to visit a friend, or 
something of that sort. He knew that Ray- 
mond would have considered all such con- 
tingencies. 

“But she left some message behind ?” 

“Yes, two letters. One for me and one 
for you. Here is yours.” 

[END OF CHAPTER FIFTEEN. ] 
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The Problem 


By the Rev. F. 


been testing the stability of our civi- 

lisation. The West End has been com- 
pelled to stand at the windows of Clubland to 
witness the march of the unemployed. News- 
papers have discussed the problem from every 
standpoint, and the air has been full of nos- 
trums and specifics. Social economists, philan- 
thropists, and politicians have vended their 
patent medicines and pills with the unblu shing 
effrontery of quacks at a fair. 

So far, we have only dealt with palliatives. 
It is good to institute farm colonies, but the 
permanent solution of the question cannot lie 
in that direction, because it is unnatural for 
the bread-winner to be earning his wages in 
one place whilst his wife and family are residing 
in another. It is admirable to give men work 
before they are relieved, but it isn’t healthy 
permanently to bolster up commercial enter- 
prise with private philanthropy. Colonial emi- 
gration is deservedly going out of favour, in 
view of a depopulated Ireland. No; we must 
discover the causes of the present distress, and 
deal with them. That the classes which neither 
toil nor spin should give a yearly dole to the 
telief of the more clamant 
need is not enough. That 
men who have amassed 
large wealth by unjust 
means should  disgorge 
some small percentage to 
stil the avenger who 
might otherwise clamour 
for the restitution of the 
whole, is insufficient. That 


7» strain of the last two winters has 





science should carefully 
tabulate facts and figures, 
misses the mark. We 


must set ourselves to dis- 
cover the disease which 
isenfeebling the life of the 
body politic, and deal with 
it after the method of 
Christ. 

What is the method of 
Christ unless it be the 
Redemptive ? Jesus in- 
augurated a new era in 
our world’s history, be- 
Cause He offered His 
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whole life to God upon the altar of His love 
to man. He proved that the deepest and 
strongest forces of the world are the redemp- 
tive forces ; and thus the Christian religion is 
more than creed, or conduct, or duty ; more 
than worship or rite, more than praise or 
prayer ; it is our obedience to the law of love 
as revealed in the sacrifice of Christ. The old 
Hebrew law demanded that a man should love 
his neighbour as himself. Christ demands that 
he should love his neighbour more than him- 
self, even to the point of laying down his life 
for his redemption. To live to save rather than 
be saved ; to minister rather than be ministered 
to; to be willing to be broken to satisfy the 
world’s hunger, and to be poured out to quench 
its thirst ; to hold out hands and feet to be 
nailed to a cross if thus the selfishness which is 
corrupting society may be exposed, pilloried, 
and done away ; to be willing to descend into 
the grave if that is the only pathway to attain 
to the spiral staircase of the Ascension—+this 
is the method of Christ; and before society 
can be redeemed, it is to this that we must 
all come. In no other way than by blood- 
shedding can modern society be saved. 

“The air is charged with thunder,” 
said the late Dr. Edwin Hatch, in a 
sublime burst of eloquence. ‘“‘ There 
are phenomena beneath 
the surface of society of 
which it would be hardly 
possible to over-rate the 
significance. There is a 
widening separation of 
class from class, a growing 
social strain, a  disturb- 
ance of the political equi- 
librium, the rise of an 
educated proletariat. To 
the problems which these 
phenomena suggest, Chris- 
tianity has the key. To 
you and me and men like 
ourselves is committed, in 
these anxious days, that 
which is at once an awful 
responsibility and a splen- 
did destiny—to transform 
this modern world into a 
Christian society, to change 
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the socialism which is based on the assump- 
tion of clashing interests into the socialism 
which is based on the sense of spiritual 
union, and to gather together the scattered 
forces of a divided Christendom into a fellow- 
ship with one Spirit and faith in one Lord, into 
a communion wide as human life and deep as 
human need, into a Church which shall out- 
shine the golden glory of its dawn by the splen- 
dour of its eternal noon.”’ 
* * * 

The present state of things in some of our 
poorer districts is most unsatisfactory. The 
charitable public have no idea of the immense 
numbers of the poor who live on their appeals 
to the well-disposed. This is 
reason why the leaders of the working-classes 
parade the streets under such a banner as that 
which bore the device to Hyde Park and back 
in the recent demonstration: ‘‘ Curse your 
charity. Give It is only by the 
test of work that they can rid themselves of 
the vast numbers of undesirables that attach 
themselves to the great army of the genuinely 
unemployed. These deserve our profoundest 
sympathy and the united effort of all good men 
to put society on such a basis that recurring 
periods of distress through lack of employment 
may come to an end. 

These instances have come under my own 
notice lately : 

One of my helpers, who, in early life, had, 
through his own folly and sin, been brought down 
to a tramp’s life, and who therefore knew what 
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us work.”’ 
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it was to be hungry, took a 
room in a street hard by our 
church, and began to distri- 
bute relief and help to all 
comers. The 
street was daily 
filled with an in- 
describable assem- 
blage, whom he 
proceeded to feed 
and clothe. 
Amongst them a 
credible 
Saw seven men put 
on, one after 
another, one wretched in which 
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each appeared before my friend to obtain a 
decent one in its place! As soon as one came 
out from the consulting-room, he handed this 
precious article of clothing to the next, and he 
to the next. 

Since we have commenced a weekly com- 
parison of our lists with those of the Charity 
Organisation and of neighbouring 
churches, we have found a considerable number 
of cases of overlapping. Dear old ladies, whom 
I thought to be my devoted and ardent dis- 
ciples, have been found to be as devoted and 
ardent in their attentions to the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, or the nearest High Church 
vicar! Families have so arranged it among 
their various members that the father has been 
an adherent of the men’s meeting in one 
church, whilst the wife has attended the 
mothers’ meeting in another, and the children 
have been judiciously allotted to the entire 
circle of neighbouring Sunday schools. Happy 
is the family that has its quiverful ! 

Again, as the result of inquiries, my workers 
have discovered women obtaining 
help in answer to pitiful begging letters, whilst 
their husbands have been in good work and their 
homes comfortably furnished. Oh! the bitter 
wail over missing plum-puddings at Christ 
mas-tide since we have instituted this more 
thorough-going and wide-awake system. One 
confiding old lady had such a plethora of 
puddings in a former year that she explained to 
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cases of 








her visitor, ‘‘ If they’d brought another one, 
I’d have had to throw it in the back yard, 
because there weren’t enough of us in family 
to eat it.” 

For this, however, the churches are largely 
to blame, because they have been content to 
mete out their benevolence by miserable doles 
of a soup-ticket or two, or a loaf of bread 
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THE PROBLEM 


What is even od. or Is. in provisions for a 
family of six or seven persons, without a penny 
ofincome ? The recipients of this poor pittance 
cannot ask for more. What can they do but 
go on to the next church, and then the next, 
to eke out a miserable equivalent to a week’s 
wage, and so 
stave off the 
dav when they 
think they 
mav return 
again to the 
first church to 
receive the 
same response 
and to pursue 
again the old 
beaten track ? 
We shall never 
get right until 
these three 
rules are gene- 
rally recog- 
nised: (1) 
That the 
churches, 
chapels, and 
mission halls 
of the same 
neighbourhood 
must compare 
notes as to 
their bene- 
ficiaries, or at 
least send their 
lists for com- 
parison, to 
some central 
neutral bureau, 
such as may 
be provided by 
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who are separated by a very narrow margin 
from these times of pressure would be the link- 
ing together of a poor family with a well-to-do 
one, so that there might be a community of 
interest between them. The scheme may seem 
Utopian, yet a beginning might be made 
through the 
mediation of 
the Church. 
Why _ should 
not a family in 
Belgravia 
adopt one in 
the slums of 
Whitecha pel, 
the children 
being taught 
to care for the 
children, the 
mothers 
sharing their 
anxieties, the 
men helping 
each other in 
life’s battle ? 
This comrade- 
ship lay at the 
root of the old 
feudal system, 
and it would 
be a very 
wholesome 
education for 
the younger 
generations. It 
was one of the 
inspirations of 
my own happy 
boyhood to 
know that 
there was a 


the local Free A NEW PORTRAIT OF THE REV. F. B. MEYER, B.A poor boy in 


Library or 
Polytechnic. 
(2) It must be 
mutually recognised that when a case is 
taken up by one Christian community, it 
shall be left sacredly to that community, no 
one else assisting unless definitely requested to 
do so. (3) Relief when allotted must be ade- 
quate—7.e. sufficient must be given to make it 
unnecessary for the applicants to go elsewhere 
for aid. Better one case really helped over a 
rough and difficult time than twenty cases fur- 
nished with a wholly inadequate dole. 

The ideal way of meeting the distress of those 


(Specially photographed by H, Moyse for Tue Quiver.) 


Lambeth, con- 
nected with my 
father’s work- 
people, a cripple, who was hnked to me in 
this way, receiving clothes, toys, and part of 
my Christmas money gifts. 

Our own practice at Christ Church, if I may 
be pardoned making the personal reference, is 
to help our people to help themselves. Through 
our benefit socicties for men and women we lately 
distributed upwards of £600, which had been 
put aside in weekly payments, and was liberated 
to purchase clothes, boots, coals from our coal 
club, and Christmas cheer. The result is that 
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very, very few of our families require charitable 
assistance in the winter. When they do re- 
quire, we cheerfully carry them over the rough 
place, and do it so substantially that they have 
no need to go elsewhere for help to supplement 
our gifts. It is a great comfort to look over 
those large gatherings of men and women, and 
to know that their per- 
sonal comfort and the 
comfort of their homes 
and families are being 
so greatly augmented, 
not by the doles of our 
charity, but by the 
system which enables 
them to put aside for 
the time of scarcity the 
money which otherwise 
they would have spent 
with the publican or the 
bookmaker. 
* * o* 

The most vital ques- 
tion is to discover some 
method of _ discrimi- 
nating between genuine 
out-of-work cases and 
the immense army of parasites that grow fat 
on the charity elicited by the depressed con- 
dition of the labour market, and who prey on 
the hardships and privations of the deserving, 
for the maintenance of their own lazy and 
degraded existence. 

Some of those who pose as the most eager for 
employment have never done a day’s work in 
their lives, and never meanto do. They were 
born tired. It is enough to feel their hands to 
be assured that they and work have fallen out, 
and there is small prospect of a reconciliation. 
These people should have no mercy shown them. 
If they won’t work, neither should they eat— 
such was the dictum of an apostle. Starva- 
tion is the only possible cure for them. They 
must be torced back into the ranks of labour. 
And there is literally no help for it than to 
treat idleness as a crime. If men persistently 
refuse to work, they will have to be treated 
as criminals and lunatics, segregated from their 
fellows, and kept from propagating their race. 
Let chaplains and teachers be appointed to 
speak to them of God, and lead them to a better 
mind ; but if there is no sign of repentance to 
work, they must be allowed to die out of exist- 
ence, rather than pass on their miserable tradi- 
tions to their dwarfed, vicious, or half-imbecile 
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In days of national prosperity, there is no 
need to interfere with the ordinary laws of 
supply and demand, but the community 
should be prepared with schemes of remunera- 
tive work, on which those who are willing to 
work may be furnished with employment, until 
the laws of supply and demand re-absorb them 
into the usual channels. 

If only our people were to practise sober 
habits ; if the vast sums now spent in the pur- 
chase of strong drink were expended on useful 
articles ; if the revenues lavished on military 
and naval armaments were expended on re- 
munerative and useful industries ; if the sup- 
port of a standing army were no longer saddled 
on the wage-earners ; if security of land-tenure 
and compulsory powers of land-purchase took 
the place of the present remains of the feudal 
system ; who can doubt that the destitution 
and misery caused by deficiency of employ- 
ment would cease out of our land, and England 
would be “ merrie England ” once more ? 

In the meanwhile, and whilst these reforms 
are slowly forcing their way into practical 
politics, let Christian people and philanthropists 
agree on these simple principles : 

1. Never to give help to a professional tramp 
or beggar. 

2. Never to send money in answer to a begging 
letter. (I have taken trouble to investigate 
large numbers of these, and have never found 
a really genuine case. A week or so ago we 
had two cases on hand of begging letters sent 
from the neighbourhood of our church, which 
were a tissue of lies ; but they had brought in 
a good living to the writers. It is a gross in 
justice to the really deserving to waste good 
money on these frauds.) 

3. Never, in any circumstances, to furnish 
money for railway fares, night’s lodgings, etc., 
but to institute a system of provision and coal 
tickets ; or to purchase from the Salvation or 
Church Army tickets for food, shelter, or a 
day’s work. 

In several particulars these hints have 
filtered through to the charitable public from 
the Charity Organisation Society, which has 
been subjected to a large amount of adverse 
criticism. But it is only fair to confess that 
its promoters have succeeded in laying down 
certain great principles, which are now the 
axioms and commonplaces of all churches and 
charities that are striving to cope with the 
existing distress. Allegations that its schedule 
of questions is too minute, or that its gifts 
are not in proportion to the amount of informa- 

















tion required are criticisms often circulated 
from lip to lip as finally disparaging the Society ; 
but, like the wart on Cromwell’s face, they are of 
small account, compared with the useful service 
by which the verdict of posterity must be deter- 
mined. We must not depreciate any honest 
attempt to cope with the great problem before 
us; but, in the noble words of the President of 
the Board of Trade, we must all work together 
for the time when the word “ pauper” will 
be a disgrace, the word “ dependent ” will be 
ashame, and to do anything but work for wages 
will be a dishonour. 
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But these reforms need not be long delayed so 
goon as the men of wealth around us begin to 
realise that all their possessions are a solemn trust 
for others. 

A few are beginning to realise it, and one 
or two notable examples have shone out 
quite recently as stars of the first magnitude. 
But what is the exception at which the crowd 
gapes must become the rule. It should be 
socommon that the newspapers would not have 
to announce such gifts on their contents bills, 
as though they were as startling as an earth- 
quake. Too long has the supremacy of the 
law of self-interest been unchallenged. On 
this principle Cain slew his brother. On this 
principle the financier corners the market, and 
the highwayman boards and robs a train. On 
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this principle, war and slavery, tyranny and 
greed thrive in pestilent luxuriance. 

It has been truly said that, as the Father sent 
the Christ into the world to sacrifice Himself 
in the service of man, so Christ sends the 
corporation manager, the merchant, the mill- 
owner, the mine operator, to be a living sacrifice 
in the same service ; and each is bound, even 
as Christ was, to bear the infirmities of the 
weak. But it is not enough to offer a piece of 
gold to the first who asks for it, but to take 
time and give brainy thought to discover the 
proper methods of using for others the plenti- 
ful gifts of God. 

It needs no prophet, or son of a prophet, 
to prognosticate that the revolution which 
is filling the streets of the foremost cities of 
a great empire with thousands of corpses 
will send a tidal wave of revolution round 
the globe that will rock the palaces of the 
West and the pagodas and temples of the 
East. Our modern civilisation cannot but feel 
the shock, as Europe did the tremendous events 
which we know as the French Revolution ; 
but wherever the rich men among us, touched 
by the Spirit of Christ, are prepared to make 
sacrifices on behalf of those in the humbler 
walks of life, treating them as brothers, and 
giving them their fair share of the common loaf 
of the Father’s bounty, the shock of this awful 
revolution will be vastly reduced, if not entirely 
neutralised. 
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THE CHERRY TREE. 


A Complete Story by Shan F. Bullock, Author of ‘‘The Awkward Squads,” 
‘*Dan the Dollar,’ Etc. 


OUBTLESS some of you remember him: 
an old man, bent and withered, who kept a 
crossing at the mouth of Victoria Street. He 
wore a ragged cape, you may remember, and a 
battered hat ; his face was benevolent almost to 
childishness ; hiscrossing was seldom swept ; you 
never saw him solicit charity ; often you have 
wondered why he stood there, day after day, 
so placidly ineffective and helpless ; sometimes 
asked yourself if it would insult him to offer 
a penny. Yes; and one day in August, say 
ten years ago, you missed him from his post. 
Dead, you said to yourself; then hurried on. 
And once maybe in the day you thought of 
him; next morning, perhaps, sighed at his 
crossing ; but you never saw him again, and 
now he is forgotten. Yet Dave was not dead ; 
and that day in August he was taking diversion. 

Nearing eight o’clock on the previous even- 
ing you might have seen Dave tottering down 
Victoria Street, broom on shoulder, a hand 
behind his back, his eyes reading the pave- 
ment. Clearly all was not well with the old 
man. He kept muttering to himself, and 
turning and stopping. “Susie,” he would 
say; ‘“‘ Susie—Susie, was it Susie ?’’ Some- 
times on the pavement edge he would stand 
a minute, half turned and stooping low, his 
eyes searching, you might think, for the crowd 
that still passed his inward eye—a howling 
crowd, and in its midst a woman with bruised 
face and tattered hair, and fierce eyes turned 
upon her captors. 

** Susie, Susie,’”’ said Dave; and again, as 
if asking his inner self, ‘‘ Was it Susie ?’”’ he 
would say, answering himself with a weary 
shake of the head. He knew, yet did not 
know. It was Susie’s face, Susie’s voice... . 
Yet, spoke Dave to himself, surely the Almighty 
had never let his Susie come to that! ‘“‘ Wee 
Susie,’’ moaned the old man ; so, walking and 
stopping, muttering and starting again, at 
last in a by-way of Westminster he came to 
his home. 

A poor room it was, right in the roof of a 
teeming burrow; yet somehow not comfort- 
less. Bits of worn carpet lay on the boards, 
a strip of matting stretched by the bedstead ; 
on the bare walls hung a few cheap pictures ; 








a table by the window held a geranium in q 
pot, a pile of crockeryware, and a parcel of 
old newspapers ; above the mantelpiece hung 
some faded photographs in metal frames, a 
sampler dated 1820, and a portrait of the 
Queen. Yes; a poor little room, narrow, 
shabby ; yet clean and wholesome, and not 
unworthy the old man sitting forlorn by the 
open window. 

For long enough Dave sat motionless, 
shoulders drooping and head in hand, his 
mind fashioning before him the picture of a 
face; at last rose stiffly, crossed to the fire- 
place, and leaning on the mantel peered up 
at one of the photographs. “‘ Susie, Susie,” 
he mumbled, and spoke as to the face above him 
—the face of a child dressed in white muslin, 
with black hair streaming over her shoulders, 
and she seated proudly on the box of a cab, 
Her frank Irish eyes looked down upon the 
old man ; her face flamed into life before him. 
Surely she was smiling ? Surely she was his 
Susie still: his child, the pride and joy of his 
heart ? Ah, the fine old days of his strength 
and prosperity ; the happy days when Mary 
kept home for him, and Susie made it sweet! 
And now? All gone. A tear rolled down 
Dave’s face ; choking a little, he turned away 
and fell to preparing supper. The falling sun 
flooded the room, so that the bare walls were 
glorified and the geranium bloomed royally. 
On the eaves sparrows were twittering to the 
city’s roar. But to Dave the evening had no 
glory, and the birds no song. His supper was 
tasteless, his pipe pleasureless ; through twi- 
light to darkness he sat dreaming and mutter- 
ing, his eyes rising often in search of a face. 
Ah, that face! It haunted him. There always 
it stayed before him, haggard, woeful ; the face 
he had waited long years to see, and prayed 
to find. Could it be ? Had he seen, or only 
dreamt ? And rising, Dave stumbled to his 
bed, there to dream again. 

Next morning his visions continued ; and 
it was at breakfast, he sitting depressed, with 
eyes on the photograph, that the notion of a 
holiday came. He felt weary. Impossible to 
bear the sun all day in sight of the place where 
she had passed. He should be always seeing 
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her, always hearing her voice. No. Rather 
let him keep at home, or sit on the Embank- 





ment, or 

Stay! Why not visit again the old haunts, 
all the happy places which filled his thoughts ? 
A holiday would do him good. ’Twould 
lighten his spirits. Why, yes, thought Dave ; 
and rose smiling, his heart already cheered. 
Carefully he 
arrayed him- 
self : shining 
black coat and 
vest, plaid 
trousers a little 
short and very 
wide, beaver 
hat, and black 
tie rolled tight 
about his 
limp collar ; 
then, taking 
his cotton um- 
brella from a 
corner, stepped 
forth to make 
diversion. 

The day was 
fne (as you 
may happen 
to remember) ; 
and as Dave, 
perched on the 
knifeboard of 
an omnibus, 
was carried 
southwards, 
his eyes shone, 
and his spirits 
freshened. Not 
for ten years 
had he kept 
holiday, nor 
set eyes on 
those familiar 
streets; around 
him they lay 
like home fields in sight of a wanderer. It 
wasa feast of memory. Dear heart, the changes 
there were—new shops, new names on _ the 
signboards, strange buildings by the Obelisk, 
a maze of tram lines by the “ Elephant and 
Castle!” Hardly did he recognise a face in all 
the crowd of drivers, conductors, costermongers. 
Not a policeman did he know. Fool Tom and 
his matchboxes were gone. Dear heart, ’twas 
like a new world ! 


























“Up and down he walked, stopping now at a doorway, now 
in sight of a face.” 
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Presently, at Camberwell Gate, the omnibus 
stopped; and, descending, Dave found himself 
in his own territory. Every stone in the pave- 
ment was now as the face of a friend; he 
could have shut his eyes and told the names 
on every side. But not the old names. No 
It was the same, yet not the same. Up and 
down he walked, stopping now at a doorway, 
now in sight 
of a face. But 
no one knew 
him, and he 
seemed to have 
forgotten; a 
stranger he 
was in his own 
land. Still it 
was good to 
be there re- 
calling old 
times, pleasant 
to loiter near 
the cab-rank 
before Wal- 
worth Station 
and bring back 
the days, long 
ago, when he 
too used to sit 
waiting for 
custom ; it was 
inspiriting, al- 
most, when 
presently he 
set out to- 
wards Cam- 
berwell Green, 
to feel himself 
coming, step 
by step, for 
home. 

Now mem- 
ories came 
flocking. There 
by the lamp- 
post, one foggy 
night, his horse had stumbled and flung him 
senseless. How often he had come up that 
street from the stables, and gone back weary 
to the heart. A mate of his—dead now, God 
rest him—used to live down that turning. 
There was the grocer’s shop at which Mary 
used to deal; there the greengrocer’s ; there 
the butcher’s ; there, beyond the railings, the 
dingy front of St. John’s Church. 

St. John’s? The very name was like a 
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voice out of dead years. How vividly he 
remembered! More than forty years ago, one 
morning in May, he had come through the 
gateway with Mary blushing on his arm, and 
the rice falling like hail. Often he had wor- 
shipped within those walls; often thanked 
God for His mercies, often prayed that in this 
world he and his might have happiness and 
joy in the world to come. In there all the 
children had been christened: Tommy, and 
Jack, and Harry—and Susie. Yes; and Susie. 
And now all were gone. Mary dead; Jack 
killed in the wars; Tommy and Harry lost 
somewhere in the big world; Susie Ah, 
poor Susie! 

Sorrowfully Dave bent his head, and passing 
down a lane came soon to a street which curves 
pleasantly away from the stir of traffic. It 
has fallen, these latter days, from respectability, 
but in Dave’s eyes it was as it used to be, the 
houses no shabbier than of old, the gardens no 
less trim, the children and women by the 
doorways friendly as ever. No one knew 
him, to be sure, and he knew nobody ; still, 
what mattered that ? Nothing mattered now— 
not dust and glare, the shrieks of children, the 
roar of a costermonger, the clatter of a street 
organ ; for Dave, walking with the past, was 
busy filling ideal pavements with the figures 
of his memory. 

In a while he stopped by a gate, and, across 
a patch of garden in which a few flowers drooped 
wearily, stood looking at the front of his old 
home. Imagine the memories it brought ; 
think how small was Dave’s inclination to find 
in it any evidence of devouring change! Why, 
it had changed nothing! The same narrow 
path and broken step; the same blinds on the 
windows, and the same knocker on the door. 
Surely if he whistled, as in the old days, or 
called, Mary would come to the door and Susie 
run to meet him. Dared he step up the path- 
way ? Dared he ask for leave to see the old 
place once more ? He opened the gate, closed 
it, walked away, turned back; then, drawn 
irresistibly, went up to the door and knocked. 

A child answered him—a girl in a pink frock 
and with dark curling hair, who behind the 
stretched door-chain stood eyeing Dave in 
silence, the while he upon the doorstep stood 
wondering. Here, indeed, was the living past ; 
no dream at all, but the breathing image of 
Susie’s self. Surely it was Susie? Trembling 











a little, Dave stooped and scanned her face ; 
then patted her cheek and asked her name ; 
then sighed and stood upright. No. 
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only his fancy. How might she be Susie ? how 
either might there be two Susies in the world > 
Turning again, Dave asked for the child's 
mother, and finding that she was from home 
would have gone. But something kept him 
there ; and the child lingered still, watching 
and maybe reading him in her sapient Way ; 
and presently they began talking, and soon 
they were friends, going hand in hand along 
the passage, out through the kitchen, go into 
the wilderness of a back garden. 

It was a wilderness, but had it been a desert 
Dave, that morning, would have called it 
heaven. The child, leading him up and dow, 
chatted and questioned, and sometimes he 
heard, sometimes answered at random, but 
oftenest went tottering in the sunshine through 
the paths of memory, his face very glad, 
You can guess what he saw—you who have 
come home sometime after long wandering, 
Why, every foot of that wilderness was holy 
ground, consecrate through old joys and sorrows 
and memories of the dead. Not a brick but 
had its association ; every corner held its ghost. 
He saw himself go up and down, smoking in 
the evenings, digging in the mornings; saw 
Mary knitting by the door, and the children 
romping on the grass. Some things had gone, 
to be sure ; some were new. When Susie was 
born he had planted a cherry tree there by the 
fence ; now, it was gone. Who had taken it 
away ? Feeling hurt a little, Dave questioned 
the child, but she only shook her head, looking 
furtively up and thinking him such a strange 
old man. Why should he trouble about any 
cherry tree, when everywhere were such real 
things to be enjoyed—dolls and mud pies, 
flowers and butterflies, the sun shining and the 
sky so blue? Softly she took his hand and 
would have led him to some real thing; but 
Dave was obdurate. By the fence he sat him 
down on a broken flower box; then, leaning 
across his knees, with his arms resting upon 
them, fell to talking. And beside him the 
child stood wondering, hands behind her and 
hair shadowing her face. 

‘‘One and thirty years,” said Dave, half to 
himself, half to the child. ‘‘ One and thirty 
years it is since I planted it. In the evening 
’twas, and in the same week that Susie was 
born. Just there was the place—the very 
spot—and I mind me ’twas in autumn time, 
one and thirty years ago. It’s all like yestet 
day, that clear I remember everything; {or 
sure we were glad as glad, seeing that Mary 
always wanted a girl, and we had boys enough, 
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and now Susie had come. Yes; we were glad 
as glad, and so I bought the cherry tree, and 
“was moonlight when I planted it, and the 
boys were with me holding the candies, and 
I says to Mary, when all was done: ‘ There, 
that’l] mind us of Susie all our days, and may 
they both grow straight together in the world 
and live to fourscore without spot or blemish.’ 
Yes, I said that to Mary; and she answered, 
‘Amen, Dave’; and ever after that nothing in 
the place was tended like Susie’s tree—’cept 
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“*Susie—my Susie, 


surely Susie’s own self. Why yes; ‘cept 
Susie’s own self, for we all loved her. Ah, we 
did. No finer child could be found in the 
world, or a better child in all her ways. We 
called her the colleen, in our Irish fashion, and 
sure she was like her mother, too. She had 
the loveliest face, and her voice’d charm your 
heart, and she used to stand listening and 
watching, with her hands clasped behind her, 
and she straight as a dart and wise as any 
judge. But she grew up—she grew up—and 
trouble came—and the boys Ah, *twas 
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God’s will,” sighed Dave; then sat silent 
awhile ; then looked up smiling, drew the 
child towards him, and sat her on his knee. 
“Awhile ago,’’ said Dave, and smoothed 
the child’s hair with his hand, ‘“‘ when I saw 
you first I thought ’twas my Susie come to 
life again. Just your kind of face she had, and 
the same curly black hair, and her eyes were 
like yours, and her skin had the same velvety 
feel, and the voice of hers was—— _ Ah, but no. 
It’s only imagining I am. I keep dreaming 
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things, and sure my eyes have failed this long 
while. You’ll think me a foolish old man, 
little maid, te be sitting like this and talking 
about my Susie. But you see I can’t well help 
myself. Since last night I’ve been thinking 
always about her, and seeing her again, and 
living with her; and your face brings many 
memories to me. ‘Twas here she used to 
play. Sometimes I’d sit in this very place 
of a morning before I went to work, and I'd 
have her on my knee, or maybe I’d watch her 
sporting about. And all the day I would 
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keep thinking of her, and if I came home for 
awhile it’s her I’d watch for at the door, and 
why, it was great to get back before she went 
to bed, and have her fondling about me, and 
trying my pockets for an orange or an apple, 
and drawing the heart from my breast. The 
very life she was in me. I loved wee Susie 
better than all the world. Maybe we loved her 
too well, and gave way to her too much when 
the boys were all gone, and we had only herself 
left to us. Ah, maybe we did. Maybe it was 
our own fault that at last she turned from us 
and went out into the world and never came 
back. Twelve years and more it is now since 
she went, and since then I’ve never heard of 
her or seen her—never till last night. Did 
I see her last night, or was I only imagining ? 
Surely God would keep her from coming to 
that, and would keep me from seeing her like 
that ? Ah, I can’t believe it. ’Twas some- 
body else. ’Twasn’t my Susie. No, no. 
Yet—yet——”’ 

So absorbed was Dave in his reflections that 
he did not hear a knocking at the front door, 
did not miss the child from his knee, did not 
heed a woman who presently came out with 
the child and stood beside him. She was 
young and comely. Her hair was raven black. 
And as she stood looking down upon the bent 
old man tears fell down her face. 

At last Dave stirred, looked at his empty 
knee, looked round and up; then, at sight of 
the woman, rose slowly, moved to her, anc 
put out his trembling hands. “ Susie,” he 
said ; ‘’ Susie—my Susie, is it you ?” 


It was Susie; and presently, when the 
rapture of greeting was over, she told Dave 
the story of herself. Long ago she had re- 








pented of the wilfulness that drove her out 
into the world, had come back to find strangers 
in the old house, and father and mother gone 
no one knew where. She had tried to trace 
them; but London is big, and the poor it 
hides away ; so at last she had ceased searching, 
had married and waited an opportunity to come 
and live in the old home. Three years she 
had lived there now, and always she had kept 
hoping that one day either father or mother 
would come to the door. 

“I knew you would,” she said to Dave, 
“If you were alive I knew you would come 
some time. Ah! poor mother. I broke her 
heart. May God forgive me!” 

“He has forgiven you, child,” said Dave; 
“for it was God’s hand that led me here this 
day. Why else should I have imagined what 
I did last night ?”’ Dave paused, sat quiet 
aminute. ‘‘ You’re wondering what I imagined 
last night, Susie,’’ he said. ‘‘ Well, it was 
nothing you’d care to hear, but God sent it, so 
He’s sure to forgive me. Ah, child, but I’m 
rejoiced to see you.” 

“And you’ve forgiven me, dad ? Say you 
have.” 

“Oh surely, Susie.” 

“And you'll stay with us always, dad? 
Always, dad, always!” 

Dave sat thinking. After all, Mary had 
died in that humble room in Westminster. 
But Susie was here in the old home, and 
the best memories of his life were here, and 
on his knee was the other little Susie. 

“‘I suppose I must,’’ he answered; then 
smiled and added: ‘“ but if I do we must mark 
this great day by planting another cherry tree. 
And that will be yours, little maid—that will 
be yours.” 























The Religious Press of To-day. 


By Frank Webster. 
Second Article. 


TT HE history of journalism re- 
[ counts the fact of many 

journals started in the in- 
terests of special movements. Many 
of them did not come to stay, but 
that cannot be said of the Life of 
Faith, which, twenty-five years ago, 
was commenced as the literary re- 
presentative of the Keswick Con- 
whose raison d’étre and 
influence are so well known to 
readers of THE QuIVER. At the 
time mentioned it only had a 
monthly issue, having superseded, 
by arrangement, the Pathway of 
Power, originally owned by Mr. 
Pearsall Smith. Of the beginnings 
of Keswick one need not dwell 
here, except to say that this 
annual pilgrimage to the Lakes— 
in obedience to the Divine com- 
mand, ‘‘ Come, ye, apart and rest 
awhile ’’—-has attracted an increas- 
ing number of Christians from all 
denominations and from all parts 
of the world, until now two tents, 
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seating altogether nearly 5,000 
people, are required for the daily 
meetings. The Life of Faith has 
increased in size and circulation— 
whilst at the same time appearing 
weekly instead of monthly —in 
keeping pace with the numerical 
growth of Keswick. 

Briefly, these are the facts I 
learnt from Mr. A. H. Marshall, 
of the firm of Messrs. Marshall 
Brothers, who controls its busi- 
ness The partner 


organisation. 
whom I quote also takes a large 
share in the editorial oversight, in 
conjunction with the Rev. C. G. 


Moore. The Rev. Evan H. Hop- 
kins, vicar of Redcliffe Square, 
Kensington, is editor-in-chief. 

The principles for which the Life 
of Faith stands—the deepening of 
the spiritual life—have during the 
past year or two made consider- 
able progress, and this advance- 
ment has been much assisted by 
the recent great Revival movement 
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in Wales. As an outcome of this awakening, 
conventions on Keswick lines are _ being 
organised in various parts of the country, one 
of these, for example, having been held in 
Cardiff in February. The extension of the 
principles, of 
enlargement of the field on which the Life of 
Faith operates, and thus the circulation, as 


Keswick course, means the 


already indicated, has been increased in very 
great measure. 
One reason of the journal’s success is un- 
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THE REV. EVAN HOPKINS (“THE LIFE OF FAITH”. 


doubtedly to be found in the fact that its 
pages always contain the soundest teaching on 
Among its regular contribu- 
tors are such well-known writers as the Bishop 
of Durham, the Rev. Hubert Brooke, M.A., the 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A., Dr. Elder Cumming, 
Dr. Pierson, the Rev. W. D. Moffatt, M.A., the 
Rev. J. Stuart Holden, M.A., Mrs. Penn Lewis, 
and Miss Nugent. 

Another striking feature in connection with 


spiritual topics. 


the movement which the paper represents is 
the deep interest taken in both home and 
foreign missions, and evidence of this deep 
interest is seen in the lengthy list of contribu- 
tions which appears weekly in the Life of 


Faith. Thousands of pounds are sent each 


year by the readers to the editor for the support 
of the various schemes, which proves, if proof 









were necessary, that the movement does not 
neglect the practical side of Christian enter. 
prise. 


The “Christian World.” 


No other religious journal possesses such 
large and well-arranged offices in the heart 
of the newspaper business as the Christian 
World. Long before some of its present con- 
temporaries sprang into being it had won its 
success and carved out its own especial niche 
in journalism. The Christian World will cele- 
brate its fiftieth anniversary this year. 

Discussing the policy of the paper with Mr 
Herbert Ciarke, the present editor, in his plea- 
sant room facing Chancery Lane, I learnt some 
interesting tacts. 

“TI think,” he said, “ that the most prom- 
inent feature of its history has proved its 
stand for the broadening of Christian thought. 
We can see to-day evidences of its effect in 
every direction. My father, in the early days 
of the paper, for instance, fought against the 
idea of eternal punishment—a belief held most 
strongly at that time. Without boasting, we 
feel that the policy pursued by the Christian 
World has had a considerable effect in the 
change of view-point. At the same time the 
Christian World has taken its full share in 
building up the broad evangelicalism which 
now forms the staple teaching in the foremost 
pulpits of Nonconformity. We have, I think, 
helped the individual Free Churchman to 
‘beat his music out,’ and to maintain that open 
mind towards new light and truth which 
Puritanism has always stood for, and is, in 
fact, the distinctive mark of Nonconformity 
as against the tendency to take refuge in 
authority. 

“The Christian World does not represent 
any one particular Church to the exclusion 
of the others. We ourselves are Congrega- 
tionalists, and as a consequence we have, 
naturally, given considerable space, and paid 
special attention, to Congregational interests, 
That remark applies equally to our connec- 
tions with the Baptists. There is, of course, 
no difference in the polity of Congregationalists 
and Baptists, and only the question of baptism 
separates them. Within recent years the two 
Churches have manifestly drawn closer to- 
gether in friendly relations. Yet at the same 
time the Christian World pays due attention 
to the collection of news relating to al! other 
Churches, and we commission special corfe- 
spondents for all the various departments of 
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Church news. We make a special point of the 
completeness of this news.” 

When Mr. James Clarke, the founder of the 
firm, edited the Christian World in its early 
days, he had associated with him two contri- 
butors whose work became extremely popular 
with the readers. I refer to ‘‘ Christopher 
Crayon,” a nom de plume which hid the burly, 
farmer-like appearance of Mr. J. Ewing Ritchie, 
and Miss ‘‘ Marianne Farningham,” the 
pen name for Miss Hearn, whose Christian 
work and influence among the Baptists of 
Northamptonshire are so widely appreciated. 
“Christopher Crayon ”’ has long since passed 
away, but ‘‘ Marianne Farningham ”’ still writes 
for the paper, in the first number of which a 
poem above her signature appeared. From 
that time unti] to-day she has proved a regular 
contributor. Mrs. Emma Jane Worboise was 
for many years the writer of the serial story, 
and since her death her place has been taken 
by a variety of well-known authors. 

“When I asked Mr. Clarke as to other notable 
contributors of the Christian World he replied, 
“Lam afraid the list is too lengthy to mention. 
‘]. B.’ is now permanently on our staff, and 
we have evidence that his contributions are 
appreciated widely. When he left England to 
live in Switzerland for 








the benefit of his health 
some years ago now, he 
used to write for us 
occasionally. Ido not 
remember that we 
omitted to use any- 
thing he forwarded. 
When his health re- 
covered and he was 
able to return to Eng- 
land, he joined our 
regular staff. ‘ J. B.’s’ 
articles are popularly 
written, and they have 
done much to create a 
broadening tendency in 
theological thought.”’ 

Mr. Clarke also re- 
minded me of other 
well-known occasional 
contributors, whose 
work is much appre- 
ciated by readers of 
the Christian World. 
He can regard with 
pride a very competent 
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“The Church Times.” 

The Church Times possesses a clientéle distinct 
from that of other ecclesiastical journals. 
It is the “ out-and-out’ organ of the High 
Church party in the Church of England. 

Discussing the history of the paper with Mr. 
Palmer, one of the proprietors, in his new and 
spacious offices in Portugal Street, he directed 
my attention to an article in a previous number 
of the paper, describing its history and aims. 
On February 7th, 1863, Mr. Palmer, senr., who 
passed away a few years ago, started a modest 
sheet of eight pages to champion the position 
to which he had become attached by conviction. 
He was educated and brought up as an evan- 
gelical member of the Church of England, 
but, as a young man, changed his view-point, 
and from that time onwards became one 
of the most ardent supporters of the opposite 
school. 

As an evidence of the spirit with which he 
conducted the Church Times in its initial 
stages, I may quote an instance of his editorial 
shrewdness. Three weeks after its start he 
came across an advertisement in the Times, 
which read as follows : 

“THE PRINCESS ALEXANDRA.—Covered seats 
in the churchyard of —-———, the best site in 
London for viewing the 
procession. Tickets, 
12s. 6d. each, to be had 
of the churchwardens. 
Mr. will play a 
series of pieces on the 
grand organ adapted to 
the occasion, to which 
ticket-holders will be 
admitted, thus prevent- 
ing unnecessary ex- 
posure to the weather, 
with the facility of a 
speedy egress from the 
church to the sittings, 
each of which will be 
numbered. The profits 
to be given to the 
parochial charities.” 

The event mentioned 
in the advertisement 
was connected with the 
arrival in England of 
the present Queen just 
prior to her marriage, 
which naturally aroused 
considerable interest. 
But the advertisement 
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stirred the soul of Mr Palmer, and he imme- 
diately decided to “scotch ’”’ the commercial 
spirit on the part of the clergyman. From 
his newly established paper he poured a plenti- 
ful supply of ridicule upon the enterprise, and 
as_a consequence the attempt to make money 
in the style indicated was abandoned. The 
victory gave him a 
considerable lift for- 


Price Hughes. Mr. Bunting’s knowledge of 
Methodism, his liberal and social tendencies, 
in addition to his literary craftsmanship, all 
alike supported the choice of the Board. Since 
his editorial control, this progressive Methodist 
journal has been conducted with the skill and 
ability inseparably connected with the editor's 
name, even though it 
may have lost some of 








ward with his active 
journal, which in three 
months after establish- 
ment became a success. 

Mr. Palmer, to whom 
I am indebted for these 
facts, considers Dr. 
Littledale one of the 
most eminent contribu- 
tors to the columns of 
the Church Times. 
* To-day,’’ he says, we 
have two more or less 
regular features in the 
contributions of 
‘Viator’ in ‘ The Way- 


farer’ column and 
‘Peter Lombard’ in 
‘Varia.’ No;I must 


not disclose the author- 
ship of ‘The Wayfarer,’ 
as the writer prefers 
anonymity ; but his 
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its strenuous qualities, 

The Methodist Times 
was born fighting. Its 
founder started it with 
this primary object. A 
fighter himself, he was 
always saying, with his 
favourite poet, “One 
fight more.” The 
Mother Church of 
Methodism, when he 
commenced his battle 
royal on_ behalf of 
progressive interpreta- 
tions of John Wesley's 
method, was in a tran- 
sition state. Her men- 
bers—especially the lay 
element—were kicking 
against official conser- 
vatism. It was a time 
of stress and evolution. 
Mr. Hughes, a _ bom 














work is much appre- (Pholo E. H, Milis.} 


leader, dashed into the 


ciated, and we have re- MR. PERCY BUNTING (“THE METHODIST TIMES”). fray, and with the 


printed one volume of 

his essays, which has obtained a large sale. 
Of course, there is no secret about ‘ Peter 
Lombard,’ who is so well known as Dr. William 
Benham, rector of St. Edmund’s, Lombard 
Street. Despite his advanced age, he writes 
for us regularly.” 

The Church Times naturally devotes the larg- 
est portion of its space to the chronicle of High 
Church movements and doings, and its style and 
tone in these departments are too well known 
to need emphasis or description. 

“One thing you may mention,” said Mr. 
Palmer to me in conclusion: ‘“‘ we have never 
yet descended to fiction.” 


“The Methodist Times.” 


Mr. Percy Bunting, the accomplished editor 
of the Contemporary Review, having served on 
the directorate of the Methodist Times since its 
commencement, naturally succeeded to its 
editorship on the decease of the Rev. Hugh 


Methodist Times fought 
a way for evangelical zeal, social reform, and 
central missions in the Conference of Wesleyan 
Methodism. 

Mr. A. P. Grubb, the assistant editor, who 
served under Mr. Hughes, told me that during 
‘‘a period of seventeen years Mr. Hughes 
seldom missed writing the leader for the 
Methodist Times—on the whole, probably not 
more than two or three times. As a rule, he 
wrote 1,200 words—he was very particular as 
to its length—and usually prepared the copy 
on Saturday afternoons. He arranged for me 
to see him on Friday evenings, and as a result 
of these conferences generally settled upoa 
his subject. One of the most striking episodes 
that took place in the history of the paper was 
the way that Mr. G. J. Holyoake came to Mr. 
Hughes’ assistance during the controversy 
raised by Mr. Foote concerning the volume 02 
“The Atheist Shoemaker.”’ Previously, editor 
and social reformer were unknown, but though 
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wide as the poles asunder in regard to religion, 
the comradeship on this occasion resulted in 
an abiding friendship, and as a consequence, 
Mr. Holyoake usually attended one of the 


(Photo: H. Moyse.} 


MR. ALBERT DAWSON (“THE CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH.’ 


functions incidental to the West London 
Anniversary. 

Mr. Aykroyd, the manager, who has been on 
the staff since its commencement, gave me a 
most characteristic picture of Mr. Hughes in 
the editorial chair. ‘‘ He was a born editor,” 
said the manager, ‘‘ and knew the value of news. 


On one occasion, after the 
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sat on the fence. Like a Sir Galahad, Mr. 
Hughes rushed to Mr. Stead’s assistance and 
attacked opponents and defended the position. 
As added Mr. Aykroyd, 
“people who were not Methodists, or 
even Nonconformists, read the Methodist 
Times to see what Hughes said.” 


a consequence,” 


“The Christian Commonwealth.” 

“My aim with the Christian Common- 
wealth,’ said Mr. Albert Dawson, its 
editor and principal proprietor, “is to 
produce & religious paper for the average 
I do not attempt to 
champion any particular side of a purely 
political controversy. 
The attitude of the Christian Common- 
wealth is independent and impartial, but 
upon social questions, and in relation to 
all forms of practical Christian work, we 
are keenly interested. The dominant 
note of our journal is to be useful and 


church member. 


or ecclesiastical 


interesting.” 

Mr. Dawson gave me some further 
facts concerning the history of his 
) journal. It was established twenty-five 

years ago ‘‘for the advocacy of good and 
right and truth ’’—a quotation, by the way, 
from 2 Chronicles xxxi. 20-21—and, says the 
“it has striven throughout its 
career to be faithful to that motto. To-day 
its platform is as broad as Christianity. It 
maintains no sectarian limitations. It seeks 
to help every good cause, without regard to 





present editor, 








Methodist Times had gone to 
press, he dashed into the 
office with the sad intelligence 
of the death of Sir William 
McArthur, who had passed 
in the Underground 
Railway Imperiously he 


away 


stopped the printing, and sat 


down to write a biography 
of the departed Methodist 
leader. So rapidly could he 


work that within an bour he 
had produced a of 
matter, and this was inserted 
forthwith in the issue. Mr. 
Hughes was the embodiment 
of the Nonconformist con- 
Science. When Mr. Stead 
published his revelations in 


page 
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the Pall Mall Gazette, almost 
every other religious journal 
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denominational associations. Not being an 
Anglican organ, it is ranked as Nonconformist, 
but many clergymen and members of the 
Church of England are included amongst iis 
regular readers.”’ 

The editor is recognised as one of the most 
accomplished stenographers in journalistic 
circles, and has probably “taken down” 
more sermons than any other living journalist. 
Dr. Parker chose him for this particular duty, 
and his difficult task was always accom- 
plished with skill and ability. To-day Mr. 
Dawson undertakes a similar duty with regard 
to the sermons of the Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., 
for which the Christian Commonwealth enjoys 
the exclusive right of first publication, and this 
naturally holds together a large clientéle. 

Another special feature is to be found in the 
contributions from Dr. Campbell Morgan, who 
has built up a large and prosperous cause at 
Westminster Chapel. 

I may add one fact, stated with pardonable 
pride by Mr. Dawson, that during the four years 
during which he has had complete control the 
Christian Commonwealth has doubled its cir- 
culation, and this is still increasing. 


The ‘ Record.” 


In the fitness of things I saw the Rev. A. R. 
Buckland, M.A., editor of the Record, in his 
office looking out on the north side of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. The editor of a religious 
journal ought certainly to work in ecclesiastical 
surroundings, and in St. Paul’s Churchyard 
one can rarely be absent from the history and 
atmosphere of this historic building. 

The first number of the Record appeared on 
Tuesday, January rst, 1828, so the present 
editor told me. The founders were James 
Evans, of Cannes, and John Stuckey Reynolds, 
of the Treasury ; the editor was P. F. Aiken. 
The paper appeared twice a week, at 7d. a copy. 
In July 1855, the bi-weekly issue was changed 
into a tri-weekly, at 3d. a copy, which after- 
wards became 24d. On March 31, 1882, a new 
weekly issue at 4d began. The price was 
lowered to 3d. on January 6th, 1899, and to 
1d. om March 3rd, 1905. The Record is not 
only the oldest religious newspaper, but is also 
one of the few journals (other than morning 
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papers and provincial weeklies) which have had 
an uninterrupted existence for the greater rart 
ofacentury. John Henry (afterwards Cardinal) 
Newman was much interested in the foundation 
and early work of the Record, contributing 
several letters to its columns. 

The Record has always been regarded as the 
official and representative organ of Evangelical 
Churchmanship. When the influence of the 
seventh Earl of Shaftesbury was dominant in 
its councils its tone was, like much of the 
controversial literature of its time, rather 
bitter. Hence the reputation—hardly flatter. 
ing—which it appears to bear in contemporary 
references to it; though these are also a 
tribute to its influence and power. 

It has, however, modified its tone in agree- 
ment with the spirit of the times, and could 
hardly be charged either with narrowness or 
bitterness. It has consistently opposed, first 
the Oxford Movement, and then the develop- 
ment of extreme Ritual. It was largely 
responsible for the formation of the Royal 
Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline now 
sitting. 

Not less marked than its Protestantism is 
its care for the cause of foreign missions, with 
the increasing hold of which upon public 
opinion it has had much to do. It is also 
identified with the Keswick Convention side of 
spiritual life. 

In theology and criticism its position is that 
of an intelligent conservatism. 

On the practical side—its Report (in 1888) 
embodying an inquiry into the religious con- 
dition of South London, created an interest still 
reflected in discussions on the subject. 

Its columns have drawn contributions from 
most of the representative Evangelicals from 
time to time. Bishop Ryle (of Liverpool) 
made his name first in the columns of the 
Record. The present Bishops of Durham and 
Manchester were both, at one time, on the 
regular staff of the paper. So was the present 
Dean of Arches (Sir Lewis Dibdin),. 

Mr. Buckland has occupied the editorial 
chair of the Record—in addition to other 
duties both of a pulpit and secretarial character 
—for several years, with dignity and usefulness 
not only to himself, but also to the journal he 
so ably serves. 
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CHAPTER I. 
MIDNIGHT: AFTER THE KING’S COURT. 


ONSIEUR L’AUBINIERE, of Bond 

| Street, was the first photographer in 

| England. He always refused to 

make portraits of men. ‘‘ Modern 

dress,” he mal say, with a vivid gesture of 

his plump and capable hands, ‘“‘ modern dress 
for men is too hideous for the artist’s eye.” 

Nor did one ever see photographs of the 
staring beauties of. the stage bearing his 
imprint. 

L’Aubiniere made portraits for the Court 
alone, and refused any other sort of work. 

At twelve o’clock, on a night towards the 
end of the season, the Maison L’Aubiniere was 
experiencing one of its recurring periods of 
feverish pressure and excitement. 

A Court had been held at Buckingham 
Palace, and all the débutantes were driving to 
the Bond Street studio, to be pictured in 
Court dress on this supreme occasion of their 
young lives. 

The staff of oil-painters, pastelists, and 
miniaturists had all gone home long since. 
Only the actual photographers remained. 
They had been at work since eight, without a 
pause, and would continue their labours long 
after dawn, but as yet they showed no signs 
of weariness. For this hour was the culminat- 
ing one of all. It was now that waiting rooms 
and studio were thronged with the most 
beautiful women in England, and an unob- 
trusive man in evening dress, who began to be 
seen about the rooms, scrutinised all arrivals 
with a keen detective eye. 

The same person always made his appearance 
on Court nights. Monsieur L’Aubiniere had 
the vivid imagination of a Frenchman and an 
artist. He adored the romances of Dumas. 
‘Imagine,”” he would say to his friends, 
“Imagine half a dozen masked men entering 
my afeliey on a grand night! There are prob- 
ably two millions’ worth of jewels there! 
I have exposed a plate upon fifty thousand 
pounds’ worth of jewels worn by one great lady 
alone! What a haul for some enterprising 
Bilsikes. Is it not so, my dear!” 
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The waiting rooms of the establishment were 
large and lofty. They were furnished with 
extreme luxury, lit with great brilliancy. 

To-night they were crowded with beautiful 
women in marvellous dresses, blazing with 
jewels. 

The scene was one of incomparable splendour. 
All that was most distinguished, most perfect, 
in English womanhood was massed together 
in one space. Here was a Duchess in turquoise 
blue satin, trimmed with chiffon and lace, 
with a long train of black velvet draped from 
the shoulders. She was talking to an Am- 
bassador’s wife in white satin and point 
d@’ Angleterre, with a train of gold gauze. 
The Baroness wore pearls for which hundreds 
of skilled divers had sought for years in the 
dim fallen day far down in fairy Southern 
seas. 

Here was a lady in maize and silver chiffon 
who wore diamonds that would have fed the 
starving thousands of the East End for a 
fortnight ; there an Earl’s daughter—the wife 
of a great banker—in a gown of green satin, 
embroidered with black diamonds. 

Diamonds shone everywhere in a profusion 
and splendour that ordinary folk can never see. 
Diamonds that ‘“‘ Jews might kiss and infidels 
adore.’”’ Diamonds for which silent, moon- 
faced yellow men toiled in the mines of Africa 
with patient, inscrutable faces, while their 
thoughts were far away by some slow-moving 
Chinese river among the rice-fields, from 
which the many-domed and fantastic temples 
rose. 

The whole world had been ransacked to 
adorn these great ladies of the Court and their 
lovely daughters. 

How brilliant it all was! The jewels winked 
and glittered with their hard radiance, the 
white plumes of ostrich feathers nodded and 
shook. But the flowers in the bouquets were 
all dying now. The roses had yielded up 
their last fragrant breath, the delicate white 
cups of the lilies were turning grey, the filigree 
of maidenhair was shrivelling. 

The flowers were all dying amid these 
artificial glories, dying as the most simple— 
and so the most lovely—things must always 
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perish amid the pride and pomp of a hard, 
stately, and material world. 

Monsieur L’Aubiniere came out of the inner 
studio where the photographs were taken. 

He held a slip of paper in his hand, and, 
looking at it, saw that the name of the Countess 
of Conway stood next upon the list. 

A couple of steps led up to the studio door, 
and for a moment he stood upon the highest 
one, searching among the throng for his 
clients. 

His swarthy, intelligent face, with its heavy 
waxed moustache, wore an expression of keen 
and businesslike attention. These women 
were no more to him than “subjects.” They 
did not appeal to him as living people. He 
took no interest in them as humans or as 
women. He saw them through the lens of 
his camera, and in no other way. A Duchess 
was the Queen’s friend, the wife of a 
great Jewish financier—both were beautiful 
lay-figures, mere occasions for him to produce 
a marvellous photograph. Nothing more than 
that. Monsieur L’Aubiniere had his full share 
of the quiet Gallic philosophy. 

At last he saw Lady Conway and her daughter, 
who was talking eagerly to her cousin and 
intimate friend, Miss Helena Carlyon. 

The photographer, with many bows and 
apologies, made his way towards the three 
ladies. 

Lady Conway was a tall, hawk-nosed dame, 
with a kindly and very determined face. 
Looking at the great Welsh peeress, one might 
imagine her generous and kindly when all 
went smoothly as she had designed it; hard, 
and even cruel, when she was thwarted in her 
desire. 

‘Very well, L’Aubiniere,” 
are quite ready. Come along, girls. 
my maid, monsieur, if you please.” 

The three women went towards the studio 
door, laughing with friends as they pushed 
through the crowd, while an attendant sought 
the servant in the ante-room in which the 
ladies’ maids were waiting. 

As Lady Conway and the two girls entered 
the inner room they shrank together for a 
Helena Carlyon 
exclamation. 


who 


she said; ‘‘ we 
Send for 


moment. gave a_ sudden 
semicircular 
place, and in the full and sudden glare of nin:ty 
thousand candle-power of electric lights. 

The bulbs the ceiling, 
studded the walls, and even shone in rows upon 
the floor of the studio. 


They were standing in a small 


glowing festooned 
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In the centre of the place a huge circular 
canopy of metal hung, and from its gleaming 
reflectors came a glow like the white-hot gyn. 
light of a mid-day in Spain. 

The glare was intolerable for the first moment 
or two. The girls had never known anything 
like it. But Lady Conway had made ap 
experience of this modern Cave of Aladdin 
before. 

“It’s rather startling at first, my dears,” 
she said, with complacency, though she also 
felt-sharp pains at the back of her eyes. “ Yon'l 
soon get used to it, however, and monsieyr 
won’t be long—will you, Monsieur ? ” 

‘A very short time, milady,” the French. 
man answered. ‘‘ Milady always leaves the 
matter of pose to me. Then the whole thing 
is simple. It is those ladies who have their 
own ideas who give me trouble and who take 
time.” 

At one end of the studio there was a small 
stage, a stage exactly like the stage of a theatre, 
with scenery and even footlights. 

Directed by the photographer, Lady 
Gertrude mounted the platform and _ stood 
there in the cruel blaze of the innumerable 
lamps. 

“L’Aubiniere knows his business _ thor- 
oughly,” Lady Conway said to her niece. 
“It is foolish to interfere with him as some 
There, my dear !—see how well 
he is arranging Gertie’s train, massing it in 
front till it looks like piles of snow! A girlis 
much more easily photographed after presen- 
tation than we are. Your gown and Gertie’s 
are essentially simple. Ours are more com- 
plex, and don’t come out nearly as well asa 
rule. Now watch—he’s going to take her!” 

The posing of the model was over. 

Lady Gertrude stood perfectly still. She 
was a tall girl, with a mass of dark red hair, 
and a delicate complexion like the inside of a 
sea-shell. 

The lights, which had been turned down to 
some quarter of their power, now leapt into 
an almost intolerable radiance as their mys- 
terious life of electricity pulsed and throbbed 
through the glowing filaments. 


women do. 


Monsieur aside from 
the dais. 

For a moment he stood surveying the lovely 
girl who stood there in all the appeal of her 
proud and innocent beauty, in the wonderful 
fabrics which art and science had combined 
to make beauty more perfect than before. 
He stood there like a painter who steps back 


L’Aubiniere stepped 
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“*Now watch--he’s going to take her! 
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from his easel with a sigh of content, knowing 
that the thing which he has made is good. 

Then the plump white hand rose in the 
air. 

The chief assistant lifted the cap from the 
huge goggle-eye of the lens, two seconds passed 
—crawling by with a slowness that suggested 
to the minds of the spectators that they heard 
the ponderous wheels of Time itself creaking 
in their inexorable progress—and the picture 
was taken. 

Somewhere in the depths of the great camera 
Lady Gertrude’s beauty had bitten into the 
lifeless surface of gelatine—the record of this 
great night in her young life lay hidden there. 

And now it was Helena Carlyon’s turn. 

‘ Now then, Helena,” Lady Conway said. 
‘Get ready to look your best. Simpson, help 
Miss Helena on to the platform.” 

The maid, a slim, discreet and well-looking 
young person, came up to her mistress. Helena 
gathered her train under her arm and laughingly 
moved towards the dais. 

She was a tall girl, as tall as her cousin, 
Lady Gertrude, but the two girls could hardly 
have been more in contrast than th y were. 

Miss Carlyon was dark. Her complexion 
was olive in its tones, and when she was excited, 
as now, a warm dusky crimson mounted into 
her cheeks. Her lips were delicately curved, 
rather disdainful they seemed ; an effect which 
was confirmed, if not heightened, by the perfect 
arch of her dark brows. 

“A woman’s glory is her hair,’’ the apostle 
said, and here was a maiden whose hair was 
glorious indeed. 

It was black, black with the blackness of 
dull ebony, of the bog-oak root, and it framed 
the proud and flower-like face in an extreme 
and wonderful profusion. 

The girl bore her head with all its glory of 
night with perfect poise and dignity. 

Gertrude, who was more than a sister to her, 
had sometimes said that she was like the fabled 
Black Tulip that bloomed so proudly in some 
glowing ancient garden of The Hague, as Dumas 
tells in the wonderful romance he has given 
us. 

“IT hope the ordeal won’t be very long, 
auntie,’ the girl said. ‘‘I am sure I shall 
never be able to keep still !”’ 

It was noticeable, however, that Miss 
Carlyon’s words meant very little. They 
were said for the sake of something to say. 
Monsieur L’Aubiniere, who had heard the 
words, smiled to himself under his moustache. 
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He knew that this stately damsel would stang 
before his camera without self-consciousness 
or the least tremor of her nerves. 

Lady Gertrude knew it, too. No one knew 
better than her, how, in Helena Carlyon, sweet. 
ness was tempered with strength and reliance 
welded to a high serenity of mind which dis. 
dained the ordinary trivialities of life. 

The posing of the graceful and statuesque 
figure was over in a moment. As she stood 
she was posed, and a quick intake of the breath 
showed the Frenchman’s artistic satisfaction 
with such a model as this. 

When Miss Carlyon came down from the 
stage her aunt turned to her with satisfaction, 
The shrewd and capable face of Lady Conway 
was turned upon her niece with a certain 
satisfied scrutiny. 

“Splendid, my dear,” she said, looking the 
girl straight in the eyes, and there was a 
certain meaning in her voice which both Helena 
and Lady Gertrude understood. 

The daughter turned her face away with a 
slight flush ; the niece looked her aunt straight 
in the face, with an expression which was not 
defiance or anything like it, but which said as 
distinctly as ever a face did say, “I am I.” 

For a single second the young lady and the 
old, singularly alike in the pride of their 
carriage and the strength of their will, stood 
before each other, as two antagonists, indeed, 
but who realise and respect each other's 
prowess and have a kindly feeling for each 
other at the bottom of their hearts. 

Then Lady Conway turned away. 

“And now, I suppose,” she said, “I must 
go through it. L’Aubiniere, I am quite ready, 
if you are.” 

A slight contretemps had occurred, however, 
between the photographer and his chief 
assistant. 

The plates for the camera were now ex- 
hausted, and Monsieur L’Aubiniere’s continuous 
pressure upon an electric bell set in the wall 
failed to meet with any response from the 
attendant who usually carried the cases mto 
the inner room. 
™L’Aubiniere turned to his assistant, who had 
been talking quietly to Simpson, the maid. 

“ IT cannot think what is the matter, Monsieut 
Varnier,” he said, tapping the floor with the 
point of his patent leather boot. “I have 
rung three times and Jules has not come. We 
are keeping Madame la Comtesse waiting, 
Monsieur Varnier ! ”’ 

“I don’t pretend that I don’t want to get 











home, L’Aubiniere,”” Lady Conway said, ‘ but 
stil, don’t put yourself out for a minute or 
two.” 

The photographer bowed. Then he turned 
tohis assistant. ‘‘ I wonder, Monsieur Varnier.” 
he said, ‘‘ if you would mind fetching the plates 
yourself ? It is an urgent matter, or I should 
not ask you.” 

“But, certainly,” 
“J shall fetch them 
One moment, milady.”’ 

He turned and hurried away through the 
thronged ante-room. 

M. Varnier, the assistant, was a slim young 
man of middle height, with a pointed black 
beard, an explicit and aspiring moustache, 
and close-cropped hair, which came down in a 
peak upon hisforehead. He wasalert, upright, 
quick in his movements, showing the influence 
of drill and discipline which he had learnt 
during his three years’ service in the Army of 
France. 

L’Aubiniere turned to Lady Conway directly 
the man had left the room. 


the assistant answered. 
with great pleasure. 


“A thousand pardons,” he said. ‘“ But 
Madame la Comtesse will understand that 
there has been some unavoidable delay. 


Monsieur Varnier has very kindly gone him- 
self. He is by no means an ordinary assistant, 
milady. He comes from a famous afeliey in 
Paris, and has a reputation in our art which is 
very great. In many ways, Monsieur Varnier 
is a most remarkable young man, and I count 
ita privilege to have such an artist at the head 
of my staff. He has only been with me for 
two months, but has proved himself a jewel— 
always ready to assist, milady, as you see. 
I could not have asked a man so eminent in 
our profession to fetch and carry, had he not 
been a good comrade and without pride.”’ 

“Quite interesting, L’Aubiniere,”” Lady Con- 
way said. ‘‘JI had no idea there was rank and 
precedence in photography ! ” 

The great lady smiled a little acidly, and 
only Helena Carlyon—and, be it said, Miss 
Simpson, the maid—noticed the sudden gleam 
of ill-humour that shot into the eyes of the 
Frenchman for a single moment and passed. 

It was just some such gleam as that which 
shone in many bold and capable eyes in 1789, 
when the Lilies of France were bowed and 
broken before the March of Freedom. 

M. Varnier had left the door leading to the 
outer room open, and as they waited for him 
they could see the throng of ladies with great 
distinctness. 
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The floor of the studio itself was a little 
higher than that of the waiting room, and 
they looked down upon a shimmer of heads 
all bathed in a mist of light from innumerable 
jewels, through which a thousand tiny lightnings 
shot and flashed, as elaborate coiffures nodded 
and moved. 

They had not very long to wait. Ina minute 
or two they saw the Frenchman moving slowly 
through the throng, with a large black velvet 
bundle under his arm. They could see him 
very distinctly—like a crow among birds of 
paradise !—and, for want of something better 
to do, watched his difficult progress towards 
them. 

He had got close to the door when a stout, 
florid woman, who was the wife of a well- 
known sporting peer, suddenly moved, and 
in doing so swept a portion of her train in 
front of Varnier. He found it impossible to 
avoid stepping for a single instant upon the 
shining fabric. The woman turned on him, 
her face became suffused with fury, her eyes 
blazed. 

With extraordinary rapidity a flow of angry 
abuse poured from her lips. She stormed at 
the wretched assistant, and if, perhaps, in her 
passion, her language was just conventional, 
in attitude and manner she differed not at 
all from any furious washerwoman, with her 
arms akimbo, in a Hammersmith slum. 

The little photographer bowed, muttered an 
excuse, and came up into the room white and 
trembling. He seemed thoroughly unnerved, 
and, indeed, such an incident would have had 
its terrors for almost anyone. 

Lady Conway had turned away. She was 
too well-bred herself to like or approve of 
any such vulgar outburst, but she was too 
remote from the life and interests of such a 
man as Varnier to say a word of sympathy. 

L’Aubiniere was pretending to busy himself 
with the switches of the electric lights, biting 
his lips in anger the while. As Varnier went 
to the camera with the new plates, Simpson, 
the maid, gave him an eloquent look of sym- 
pathy which conveyed a fellow-feeling and an 
intimation that she also had suffered and 
endured. 

But Helena Carlyon, who had been a pitying 
spectator of the young fellow’s discomfiture, 
went up to him, and while Lady Conway was 
ascending the dais spoke a few kindly words 
in French, which the Frenchman’s sensitive 
ear recognised at once was very different from 
the jargon great English ladies generally used. 


| 
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“You could not possibly have avoided it, 
monsieur,’”’ she said. ‘‘ And I am sure that 
you will not let the petulance of an ill-bred 
woman disturb you and your work. It is 
astonishing how vulgar some people can be 
who ought to know better. You and I, 
monsieur, know that such a thing could never 
happen in France.” 

The little man bowed. He could not speak, 
but the quick Gallic nature was intensely 
moved by the serene and gentle words. 
Though Helena Carlyon did not know it, on 
that evening she had done a simple and 
ordinary enough thing to a girl of her tempera- 
ment, yet a thing which was fraught with 
tremendous consequences to the whole of her 
after life. 

Which one of us knows when any happening 
is trivial or great ? Who can say that any 
tiny thread is not of value in the tangled warp 
and woof of modern life ? 

Yet more than once, as the brougham rolled 
quickly home to Curzon Street, Helena re- 
membered the look of dumb gratitude upon 
the swarthy face of the photographer 

She was glad that she had given him a 
cheering word. 


CHAPTER II. 


A DAWN-TALK IN CURZON STREET. 


TIRED footman was waiting up for the 
three ladies at No. 100A, Curzon Street. 
As they left the carriage and stood 
for a moment on the steps of the door, 
already a faint hint of dawn was in the air. 
The curtains of the dark seemed shaken by the 
birth-pangs of the morning; an indescribable 
freshness in the air of the empty, decorous 
street spoke of a new day that was coming to 
London. 
But in the little dining-room it was still night. 
A cosy fire of cedar logs glowed, rose-pink 
and amethyst in an iron basket that stood in 
the open brick fireplace. The electric lights 
in their shades of faint green tussore silk shone 
upon a table where there was a silver tureen 
of soup with a ghostly methyl flame burning 
beneath it, a heavy cut-glass flask of purple 
Burgundy, some sandwiches which the chef 
had sent up, reposing, incongruously enough, 
in a bed of primroses. 
“How nice to be home again!” Lady Ger- 
trude said, as Simpson took away the wraps. 
Helena looked at her cousin with a sym- 
pathetic glance of affection. Lady Gertrude 


was pale and tired, the colour and animation 
had died out of her delicate face—she was like 
a flower that drooped. 

Neither of the girls as yet was thoroughly 
wedded to the unrest and glitter of the London 
season; they were very tired now that the 
great occasion was over, and lurking at the 
back of both their minds was the unspoken 
question—Was it all worth while ? 

Helena also gave a little sigh of contentment 
as she looked round the pretty room. 

It was all china-blue and orange colour; 
there was but little furniture in it, and its 
triumph of appeal to the eye was purely a 
triumph of decoration. 

A few grave and beautiful landscapes by 
Talmage hung on the blue walls, a vase of 
Chinese enamel on copper gleamed upon the 
high white mantel, and some _parrot-tulips 
flaunted upon a side table in a bowl of sulphur- 
coloured porcelain. But all the colours were 
blended into something full of the luxury of 
repose, the completion of a perfectly thought 
out scheme. 

“ After that terrible glare at L’Aubiniere’s,” 
Helena said, “‘ this is perfect.”’ 

Lady Conway sat down at the table and 
began to ladle bisque into fragile bowls of 
Javanese china. She did it, tired as she was, 
with a certain manner of mingled capability 
and decision. 

Some people betray character in movement 
and pose much more than others. Lady Con- 
way was one of these people. 

“Now, Gertrude,” she said, “ please take 
your soup at once, before it gets cold. And 
you must have a glass of claret—my dear, you 
must—it’s no use protesting. You know what 
Sir William said.” 

Lady Gertrude smiled faintly and did as 
she was told. 

“TI feel very tired,” she said. ‘“ But it’s 
the sort of tiredness that won’t let me sleep, 
don’t you know? I’m sure I shall be awake 
for all the rest of the night.” 

“Which isn’t very long,” Lady Conway 
answered. “But I felt just the same when I 
first went to Court—any girl would. Never 
mind! Both of you looked very nice, and 
everything went off as well as possible. The 
Queen was particularly kind, I thought, and 
the King looks younger every day! You must 
expect to be overwrought, my dears, after 
such an important occasion in your lives. But 
you will soon pick up again after your stay iM 
Devonshire. Early hours, country air, and 
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dotted cream will do you all the good in the 
world. I only wish I could come too! But 
there are sO many engagements still, and I 
think, taking it all in all, I prefer the country 
hanging on one’s walls. I am sure a Talmage 
or a Corot gives me more pleasure than the 
real thing. One can look at a beautiful land- 
scape without having some horrid little black 
insect flying down one’s 
neck, or meeting a dan 
gerous cow at large in 
the road.” 

The 
rattled on 
little meal. 
trude was 
observe her 


dame 
during the 
Lady Ger- 


vivacious 


too tired to 


mother or 


listen to the stream of 
tak that flowed from 
her lips. 


But Helena Carlyon, 
whose senses were more 
acute, realised that Lady 
Conway was not talking 
for the sake of talking— 


that there was some- 
thing behind it all, 
something that was 


still unsaid. 

Lady Gertrude went 
to bed. Helena 
following her, 
Lady 


hand 
arm. 


was 
when 
Conway put her 
the 


girl’s 


upon 


“One dear- 


est,” she said; ‘‘ I have 


minute, 


something to say to 
you.” 

The Countess closed 
the door. Both ladies, 


old, looked 
at each other in kindly 
fashion enough, though 
they realised that they 
were antagonists. 

“ Well, 
Lady Conway said at length, “I suppose you've 
Some sort of an what I’m 
to say ?”’ 


young and 


my dear,” 


idea as to going 
Helena made no pretence of not understanding 

her, 

she answered, 

if to 


“Oh, I suppose so, auntie,’’ 
with a slight 
Say that she was tired of the subject. 


“It’s about Captain Aplin, of course,” Lady 


gesture of her hand, as 


Love Svrory. 
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Conway said. ‘‘ Don’t you think he looked 
very fine on guard at the Palace this evening ? ” 

“Oh, yes,” Helena answered; “of course, 
auntie, he is well-looking enough.” 

“ Well-looking !”’ said Lady Conway. ‘“ Gen- 
erally spoken of as the handsomest man in 
town, and, my dear, fifteen thousand a year 
and a family as good as our own.” 


” 


I have something to say to you. 


moment or two. 
hold of Helena’s 


for a 
took 


There silence 
Then Lady 
hand. 

** Now, 
stubborn. 


was a 
Conway 


dear,’’ she said, “ please don’t be 
Surely you know that I’ve nothing 
but your own interests at heart. Have I ever 
done anything all the time we've lived to- 
gether but tried to show you that ? ” 

The girl’s face flushed, her eyes glistened, 
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the whole poise of her body became eager 
and responsive. 

‘“‘ Auntie, dear,’”’ she said, “‘ nobody in the 
whole world has ever done so much for me 
as you have. You’ve made a daughter of me. 
Oh, you’ve done everything forme! I haven’t 
any words—I never shall have any words— 
in which to tell you of my love and gratitude.” 

‘“Words are nothing,” said Lady Conway 
in a tart voice, though she was not unaffected 
in her turn. ‘‘ Words are nothing, my dear, 
though I know that you realise that I’ve tried 
to do my best for you. Indeed, Helena, I 
know it! And, my dear child, I do want you 
to understand that in this matter also I’m 
trying to do my best for you. No girl has 
a better chance in London to-day! Of course, 
with your birth, belonging to our family, you 
might marry anybody. But, unfortunately, 
the question of birth is not considered nowa- 
days as it was when I was a girl) Not to put 
too fine a point on it, Helena, however well- 
born a girl may be, she has not much chance 
of marrying well in her own rank of life unless 
she has a great deal of money. Of course, I 
could marry you off to some brewer person, 
no doubt; but, thank goodness! the Conways 
haven’t come to that sort of thing yet. But 
in Captain Aplin you have a member of a 
family which has lived side by side with our 
own in Wales for hundreds of years. You 
have a very wealthy man, a man who is abso- 
lutely devoted to you, a man who is popular 
all over society. Oh,’! she went on, at a loss to 
amplify this catalogue, “there isn’t a more 
desirable man in town. You know the atten- 
tion he has been paying you. You must know 
perfectly well that he is going to propose 
soon. As a matter of fact, my dear, he has 
already spoken to me, and I’ve asked him 
to lunch to-morrow. After lunch I shall make 
an opportunity for him to be with you, and 
trust—I do trust, my dear girl—that you won’t 
disappoint us all. It’s not as though there 
was any previous attachment on your part. 
I know all vour life, and I believe that you 
can assure me—though I don’t ask you to do 
so, if you don’t want to—that you are perfectly 
heart whole.” 

“You may make your mind perfectly at 
ease,’”’ Helena answered, with a faint smile. 
‘T’ve never yet seen a man I liked enough to 
marry. I don’t want to be anybody’s wife, 
anybody I don’t love, love once and for all! 
I just want to go on being Helena Carlyon and 
to belong to myself.’ 


THE QUIVER. 











“Dear me!” said Lady Conway. “ Wha 
a singularly young and foolish point of view; 
You always look so self-contained and aware, 
Helena, that I keep forgetting you're almost 
a schoolgirl and have very little experience of 
life. Well, I won’t say any more now ; it 
is time we all went to bed, but understang 
that you are going to meet Captain Aplin 











to-morrow, and do understand, too, that yoy 
will not only be doing the very best possible 
thing for yourself and for your future, but 
you will be gratifying your aunt more than 
she can say if you say ‘ Yes’ to him, like a 
good girl.” 

With that Lady Conway gave her niece an 
affectionate peck on the cheek, tapped her 
on the other rather contemptuously with a 
plump, jewelled hand, and sailed away out 
of the room. 

Helena remained standing there for a 
moment more, and then, in deep thought, 
moved slowly away. 

She entered her bedroom and closed the door 
with a sigh of relief. 

How good it was to be alone again! Alone 
in her own sanctuary, mistress of herself and 
of her thoughts ! 

She sat down in an armchair by the side of 
her dressing table—sat down to think gravely 
and calmly. 

The room reflected her personality in many 
ways. It was very unlike the ordinary room 
of an ordinary girl. The furniture was of 
light oak on which plates of beaten and bum- 
ished copper shone here and there. The pic 
tures on the walls were few, nor were they 
such as generally appeal to the mind and 
taste of a young girl. There was Botticelli’s 
head of Lorenzo de Medici, a grey sad land 
scape full of twilight and wind by Louis Grier, 
a water-colour drawing of a bronze by Rodin— 
ali dignified and restrained things, very far 
removed from the prettiness most girls love. 

And on the table by the side of the little bed 
lay a copy of John Morley’s “ Life of Voltaire,’ 
together with the great mocker’s ‘‘ Candide” 
—the most acid and probably the most witty 
book ever written. 

They were strange companions for a gitl, 
showing no usual temper of mind; and the 
girl who leant back in the chair, pale and 
tired, but of incomparable beauty still, was 
perhaps as unusual and _ distinctive as 
they. : 

Her life-history was a curious one. Masy 
forces had been at work in the moulding of 
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her; she had not lived the ordinary life of 
her class. 

Helena father, Colonel Carlyon, 
was a member of the younger branch of the 
great Welsh family of Carlyon, folk who from 
time immemorial had dwelt on the stormy 
hills of Wales, people who traced their lineage 
from wild hawk-faced Celtic kings and bards, 
bore the harp of an arch-druid on their arms, 
lords of the ancient 


Carlyon’s 


and were traditional 
principality of Gwynedd. 

The old glories of the Carlyons had long 
departed when Helena was born. Colonel 
Carlyon had retired young from the Army, 
and lived on the remainder of the family 
estate at Moel Lys, not far from Snowdon. 

He married late, and Helena was the only 
child of 
was short 
she was born. 

The girl lived a strange and lonely life 
among the everlasting hills. The music of 
mountain torrent, the voice of mighty winds, 
the pmk ot sunrise on the snows of the moun- 
tains, the last flush of orange as the sun 


died down, these made the horizon of her 


a union which was as happy as it 
her mother dying two years after 


mind. 

Between her and her father, an aged and 
saddened man, with that curious and extreme 
gentleness of manner which the best type of 
soldier often wears so graciously in age, a 
deep and true affection existed. They were 
alike in their race feeling for the romantic 
country in which they lived, and of which 
their family had formed so integral a part in 
the past. 

They were alike in a certain gravity of 
hature, which took life as a serious Thing, 
weighed each event as it came, drew their 
conclusions from it, and passed them into the 
starehouse of experience. 

Yet father and daughter were not in any 
way what, to use an ordinary phrase, are called 
“religious people.”” Sometimes, though very 
farely, most of us have been presented with 
the perplexing spectacle in life of high-minded 
and noble-living folk who, apparently, own 
no allegiance to Christianity, and live without 
any profession of religion. Such people are 
apt to serve as a text for shallow thinkers, 
who say that, because A or B can apparently 
live a good life without the help of belief, 
theretore belief is an anomaly. Such people 
do not realise that there are stages in spiritual 
revelation, that there are many 
the kingdom of God upon earth, that, one 
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and all, we are in a state of transition towards 
a fuller light, and that in any universal pro- 
gress there must necessarily be ranks and 
stages upon the way. 

relations Helena ever saw 
as a girl were her aunt, who had married the 
Earl of Conway, and who occasionally descended 
upon Wales army of fashionable 
people and ran over to Moel Lys, and her 
Carlyon, an who 
followed the profession of an engineer in a 


The only two 


with an 


uncle, Mogyn eccentric 
fugitive fashion, now and then undertaking 
some considerable piece of work and carrying 
it to completion, at other times employing 
the years and a small fortune in some strange 
and bizarre scheme at which no sober-minded 
man looked seriously. 

Colonel Carlyon, as he grew older and more 
feeble, began to be seriously exercised about 
his daughter’s He had nothing to 
leave her, save a life assurance of one thousand 
pounds. The estate was entailed upon a dis- 
tant cousin; his half-pay would cease at his 
death. 

At this juncture, Lady Conway stepped in, 
just as Helena was full sixteen. She insisted that 
the girl should be sent to a famous school at 
Clifton, defrayed the rather heavy expenses 
herself, and promised to look after her niece’s 
future as she was best able to do. 

Mogyn Carlyon, who loved the strange 
black-haired girl, who was known among the 
peasantry as “‘ Yr Eurgrawn Cymreig,” or 
“The Welsh Treasure,” also promised that 
she should be his heiress. Little was left 
to him of his original fortune, but he had 
great hopes of a scheme in which he was 
engaged, and though Colonel Carlyon put no 
great trust in his brother’s promises, he still 
felt that here was another shield and buffer 
for his daughter against the onslaughts of 
the world when he himself was gone. 

When Helena was eighteen, both her father 
and her uncle died. Her trustees were paid 
the thousand pounds for which Colonel Car- 
lyon had insured his life, and she also found 
herself mistress of a certain curious and unique 
property, which was the last engineering work 
her uncle had produced, and which brought 
her in, year by year, an income of between 
four and five hundred pounds. 

Her intimate friends would often joke her 
about her unique possession. She was the 
only girl in England, they said, who drew an 
income from such a curious source, though 
neither her friends nor Helena herself had 


future. 
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any idea of the fateful part Mogyn Carlyon’s 
legacy was to play in her life. 

When the girl was left alone, Lady Conway 
at once took her into her own house. The 
Earl was dead, Lady Gertrude was heiress to 
the great Conway fortune, Helena became her 
constant companion and friend, and the girls 
were like sisters together. 

Never once in any way was the difference 
between them—or, rather, between their re- 
spective fortunes—made manifest in any way 
by Lady Conway. She was more than a 
mother to the lonely girl, who was in the curious 
position of living in the best society in England, 
and in all the luxury that great’wealth brings, 
while her own income was hardly sufficient to 
provide her with pocket-money. Indeed, while 
it would have been a comfortable competence in 
middle-class life, the sum at her bankers often 
had to be supplemented by presents from her 
aunt, who would never allow the slightest dis- 
tinction in material things between her niece 
and her daughter. 

All had gone well with Helena during her 
life under Lady Conway’s wing. She was 
deeply and sincerely attached to Lady Ger- 
trude. She knew her cousin for one of the 
best and sweetest-natured girls that she had 
ever met, or would ever be likely to meet. 

Lady Gertrude was engaged to Mr. Cloyne, 
the young Irish Master of the Hounds, son 
and heir of Lord Mountmellick. She was 
sincerely in love with the handsome young 
sportsman, as he with her, and many were the 
shy confidences that Helena had listened to 
from her friend upon the subject—the great 
subject—of Love. 

But now, especially upon this eventful night, 
Helena Carlyon knew that a crisis in her 
affairs was at hand. For weeks past Captain 
Aplin, the wealthy and popular guardsman, 
one of the great “eligibles,” to use the vulgar 
material slang of the day, had paid her marked 
attention. On all possible occasions he had 
been with her. There was no mistaking his 
very evident liking and preoccupation, to 
say no more than that. 

Lady Conway had been delighted from the 
very first. It was a triumph for her in its 
way, this marked attachment of the rich and 
popular young man to a girl who was without 
money, and who had nothing to recommend 
her to one of the favoured suitors of fashion- 
able life but her birth and her beauty. 

And nobody knew better than the worldly 
old Countess how even the wealthiest men 


were chary nowadays of marrying a girl whog 
face was her fortune. It was an age, as Lady 
Conway recognised, when mammon worship 
had become the cult of the world, or, at least, 
of the world in which she lived and moved, 
At any rate, it was a great feather in the Con. 
way and Carlyon cap to have brought Carodo¢ 
Aplin to his knees; and the envy of other 
noble matrons, the veiled sneers and bitter. 
nesses Of Lady Conway’s particular circle, 
were not the least pleasurable incidents jp 
this prospective triumph. 

Helena sat in deep thought. It was no 
easy issue she had summoned to the assize 
of her mind. She had come to the crogs 
roads, and upon what she was to decide that 
night the whole of her future life was to depend. 

To-morrow ! In a few short 
hours she must give an answer to her suitor, 
How short the time was! How momentous 
the occasion! Why were girls hurried and 
pushed into these things by their elders? 
Was it fair? Was it right that these things 
should all be comfortably arranged beforehand ? 
It was difficult to suppose that elder people, 
with their own experience of love and life, 
so much wider than any girl could possibly 
have, were always in the wrong. It was 
almost a presumptuous thought. And yet, 
in her heart of hearts, Helena felt that all 
was not well ; that lives—that her life especially 
—ought not to be thus pushed and moulded 
into the course and shape that others would 
have them take. 

Marriage! She had always thought of 
marriage as something not affecting herself 
in any way, but certainly as something that 
was very deep and sacred. At the fashion- 
able weddings to which she had been, the show 
and fo-mality of everything, the people in 
the church standing up on the seats to get a 
better view of what was happening in the 
chancel, the sleek formalism of clergy and 
congregation alike, had always jarred upon 
her. She had striven to see below the trap- 
pings and ceremony of the occasion to what 
it really meant. And though in the social 
life by which she was surrounded there was 
but little visible domestic life, yet the gitl 
remembered other and simpler homes of the 
past, and realised that the union of a mai 
and woman for ever was a very solemn thing 
indeed. 

And now she herself was confronted with 
it! She saw in her mind’s eye the handsome 
figure of the guardsman in its brilliant uniform 


To-morrow ! 
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as she had seen him at the Palace a few hours 
ago. Captain Aplin was one oi those few 
men who have light hair, black eyes and brows, 
and a black moustache. The contrast gave 
him an indescribable but nevertheless very 
real predominance over other men. And his 
as the girl had striven to divine it, 
than appearance. 


character, 
was no less unusual his 
There was force in it, power, a resolve to get 
what it wanted, regardless of any obstacles. 
A “magnetic personality ” is a phrase which is 
so often used that it has become rather mean- 
ingless. But certain 
have indubitably the power of throwing out 
unseen waves and currents which impinge upon 
and influence the brains of others, the phrase 
will serve. Aplin was one of these men. 
Helena liked him When he 


was with her he could push aside the ordinary 


inasmuch as natures 


well enough. 


society manner and become far more interesting 
than most people would have suspected. He 
always paid her the most subtle deference a 
man can show to a clever and intellectual 
girl—he treated her as an equal; and though 
it is very doubtful whether the male mind 
is often sincere in such an attitude, it is quite 
certain that there is no more subtle flattery 
than this. 

And yet, as she sat there, the girl felt that 
she was not in the very least drawn towards 
her suitor. If he had passed out of her life 
to-morrow, she would have hardly ever given 
him a second thought, except as a pleasant 
acquaintance who had crossed her path for a 
moment. She quite certain that she 
would never have any deeper feeling for him 
than just that. 

Suddenly, as she weighed the question with 
quiet determination and a mental coolness rare 
ina girl, she flushed. The white pallor of 
her lovely and tired face began to be tinged 
with a delicate pink, which blushed and changed 
to deep crimson. 

It was a strange sight, had there been any 
mortal eyes to see it—this gracious girl, alone, 
turning from lily into rose at her thoughts. 

She stood upright, quivering with resolve 
Why had she 
allowed herself to think coolly and dispassion- 
It was 


was 


and with a sort of shame also. 


ately over such 
wrong, shameful even, to dally with the thought 
of such a possibility as a marriage without 
love. It was a desecration of her womanhood, 
of her inviolate self, her personality, the thing 
that was her ! 
fastidiousness even, of a pure and high-minded 


a question as this ? 


The inherent nobleness, moral 
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woman, suddenly began to glow and burn 
within. She knew now that nothing could 
ever make her do this—nothing in the world ! 

Love! What was this love that had not 
come to her, except in poetry and dream ? 
She did not need to ask herself that question. 
Though she had made no experience of the 
force that moves the stars, it had ever seemed 
to her the most perfect and the most beautiful 
thing this life has to offer. She had wept 
with Dante soared with him towards 
Beatrice and the Mystical She had 
thrilled with the throbbing passion of Fatima 
or the mad exultation of ‘‘ St. Agnes’ Eve.” 
She had been with Rosalind—dear, flouting 
Rosalind !—in the Forest of Arden, and she 
had heard the echo of the grave music Petrarch 
made for Laura. With that true, strong pair 
of lovers, Gerrard and Margaret, she had 
wandered through the Middle Age, and mar- 
velled at the genius of Charles Reade, which 
could create a poem and pzan of love so per- 
fect as ‘‘ The Cloister and the Hearth.” 

Perhaps—who could say, who could tell ?— 
some bright morning might dawn, or painted 
sunset redden, when Love, pure, strong, and 
holy, might come to her also. In this moment 
of self-revelation she knew herself capable, 
fitted for love—a harp dumb and silent now, 
but waiting for the master-hand to strike 
supreme harmony from its cords. 

She was standing in the middle of the room, 
flushed and passionate with resolve, when the 
door opened softly and Lady Gertrude came in. 

“‘I don’t feel a bit like going to bed, dear- 
est,” she cooed, ‘‘so I thought I’d come and 
see what you were doing.” 

She stopped, looking with some surprise at 
Helena. 

‘* Why,” she said, “‘ has anything happened, 
look so startled—unlike your- 


and 
Rose. 


dear? You 
self.”’ 

Her lovely hair fell around her in a red-gold 
cloud, her soft, kind eyes gleaming with sym- 
pathy. She went up to Helena and kissed 
her. 

“T see what it is,” she half whispered ; 
‘‘ mother has been bothering you about Captain 
Aplin again.” 

Helena nodded without speaking. 

‘‘He’s coming to lunch to-morrow, mother 
Gertrude went on. “ Don’t 
worry, dear; he whole thing is quite simple. 
No one in the world can make you accept him 
if you don’t care for him.” 

‘‘Gertie,’’ Helena said at length, putting 


says,” Lady 
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both hands upon her cousin’s shoulders and 
looking straight into her eyes, ‘‘ I’ve made up 
my mind. I can’t say ‘Yes’ to him. It would 
be wicked—I feel it. I don’t love him, and 
I never could. You understand, don’t you ? 
You feel what I mean? Oh, I’m sure, dear, 
you will understand me. You are happy 
yourself ; you know what love is—you love 
Mr. Cloyne.” 

“‘T love Pat better than anything in the 
world,” Lady Gertrude said simply. ‘“ And, 
dearest, I know it would be wicked to accept 
a man you don’t love. I prayed just now 
that you might be guided aright, because I 
had just a tiny little fear that you might be 
worried into it! You see, Captain Aplin is 
very popular and good-looking and rich and 
distinguished. So many girls I know would 
accept him with a sort of ‘it will all come 
right’ idea. Lots of girls I have met have 
told me that they don’t really Jove the men 
they are going to marry. They say that it 
will come afterwards—their people bother 
them, and they follow the line of least re- 
sistance. But I knew my Helena wouldn't 
be like that. I prayed she wouldn’t be. And 
now I come in and find my prayer answered 
in aninstant. It is wonderful. But it always 
is wonderful. Every day one finds out how 
mysterious and real it all is.” 

Helena smiled faintly. 

“You are very blessed, dearest,” she an- 
swered, “‘and you deserve every bit of it. 
Love has come to you, and you’ve got this 
strange and beautiful thing they call ‘faith’ 
as well. I wish with all my heart that I 
could believe as you do. To feel that one is 
supported by Supreme Power, loved by the 
Father of all, surrounded day and night, in 
all one’s goings and comings, by a cloud of 
unseen witnesses! Happy Gertie!” 

“T’m not intellectual like you, darling,” 
Lady Gertrude said, ‘‘and I’m afraid that I 
can’t quite enter into your feelings. I can’t 
quite understand why you don’t believe, when 
you can talk so beautifully about it all. But 
thing I do feel certain of. Some day 
realise and come home.” 
her head in an 


one 
you will 
smiled, and shook 
almost unconscious movement. 

“Well,” she said, ‘“‘ you really must try 
and get some sleep, dear. 

“T don’t feel a bit like it,” Lady Gertrude 
answered. ‘‘ There will be plenty of time for 
sleep in Devonshire. How splendid it will be 
=—won't it? Just you and I together, in the 


Helena 
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lovely West Country, far away from all the 
noise and worry of town. Let’s talk about it fo 
a little. Anticipation of something one wants 
very much is always such a pleasure, And 
we're going to have such a good time, dear” 

They sat down together and fell into a fey 
moments of happy and confidential chat, 

In two days’ time, both the girls were tp 
leave London together. Sir William had saiq 
most definitely that Lady Gertrude was not 
strong enough to undergo the remainder of 
the London season. It had been arranged 
that she, Helena Carlyon, and Simpson the 
maid, should spend a few weeks at an old 
Devon farmhouse, which was in the parish of 
Mr. West-Symes, a cousin of Lady Conway, 
at King’s-Coombe. The girls were to r. 
cuperate and live a simple country life for a 
time. The vicar and his wife would look after 
them; the neighbourhood was beautiful; 
there were golf links near for exercise, and 
Helena Carlyon had an especial interest in 
that part of Devonshire, inasmuch as her in- 
come came from ‘it. 

The girls had been waiting and longing for 
this freedom for weeks. The ordeal at Buck 
ingham Palace was the last barrier between 
them and their desire. on this very 
night, that also was removed, and in two days 
more they would be speeding down to the 
soft airs of the West, happy, alone, leaving 
the fret, the fever, and unrest of London far 
behind. 

They talked of it now, intimately and 
happily, making many plans as to what they 
would do, already breathing in anticipation 
the air of the moorlands, the life-giving breezes 
of the Devon seas. 

In the happy, simple talk, Helena forgot 
for a time the ordeal of the morrow. When 
she did remember it, it was with a sense of 
a decision already made. There was ole 
half-hour of unpleasantness to be undergone, 
perhaps a scene with Lady Conway afterwards, 
and then freedom and happiness ! 

“ «Tet me be gathered to the quiet West,’” 
she quoted. ‘‘Oh, Gertie, I don’t think I 
ever longed for anything in my life so much 
as for the moment when you and I leave 
Paddington, and we shake the dust of Curzon 
Street from our feet.’ 

They were talking thus when a rap came 
at the door, and the demure Simpson appeared 
in a long red dressing gown. 

“Oh, my lady,” she said in an agitated 
voice, ‘‘it’s full morning! I couldn’t sleep, 
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my lady, and I just peeped into your room 
to see you were all right, and I couldn’t find 
you. Oh, Miss Helena, what would the doctor 
say if he knew that you and my lady were up 
at this hour ? ”’ 

“T couldn’t sleep, Simpson,’’ Lady Gertrude 
said, “and Miss Helena couldn’t either, so 
we just sat and talked. But I think I could 
sleep now. I will come in one minute.” 

The solemn maid withdrew with a smile 
of respectful affection at the two girls, whom 
she loved and whole-hearted 
devotion. 

Helena and Lady Gertrude rose. 

“Ts it morning, then ?” they said to each 
other, and, going to the window, Helena pulled 
aside the long curtains of peacock blue. 

The first rays of the 
sun smote the windows of the opposite houses 
into fire. A delicate primrose light filtered 
down Curzon Strect, which was empty and 


served with 


It was dawn indeed. 


sient, and shining like a ribbon of silver. 

Helena threw up the casement, and the 
sweet airs of morning flooded and floated into 
the room. She took a long breath. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘‘ how good it is! How 
wonderful dawn is! London is perfect at this 
hour. The sun is coming; everybody will 
wake up soon ; it will all be noisy and vulgar 


again, but now it is so silent and perfect— 
isn’t it, dearest ?”’ 

Lady Gertrude was looking out towards 
the Park. A wistful and dreamy expression 
was in her eyes. Her lips were moving un- 
consciously, and she was quoting a line of 
Keble’s to herself: ‘‘ When from the East 
the eternal morning moves.” 

“Now, dear,’”’ Helena said, “ you must go 
to bed. I think I might sleep too now. I 
am so glad you came in; our little talk has 
done me a lot of good. I don’t feel so alone 
now, and I did feel very lonely for a moment 
before you came in.” 

““Some day,’’ Lady Gertrude answered, still 
in the same dreamy voice, and with the same 
rapt expression upon her young and delicate 
face, ‘‘some day, darling, you will never fee} 
alone. You will know a Help and Companion- 
ship which will sustain you in all troubles.” 

Helena started. For a moment she mistook 
her cousin’s meaning. 

“Ah!” she 
come |! 


said, “if only that would 
But who will ever give me that ?” 
A soft arm slid round her neck, a voice 
whispered in her ear, and the words it said 
were : 
“The Christus Consolator.” 
[END OF CHAPTER TWO.] 
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HOW TO LIFT CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOUR SOCIETIES. 


By the Rev Francis E. Clark, D.D., LL.D., Founder of the Christian Endeavoy 


HE twenty-fifth anniversary of the form- 
ation of the first Christian Endeavour 
Society, generally celebrated in many into 

parts of the world on the second of February, 

makes it especially appropriate to consider 


Society. 


‘ 


how a lagging society, or one that has fallen 
into the ruts, if such there be, may be lifted 


up and set upon the smooth high road to swift 
success. Surely in these days, when hints 
and helps for Christian Endeavourers are of the organisation, 
coming from every land, when the society is 
growing strong in India and Africa and 
China, as well as in Europe, America and 
Australia, there should be no lack of useful 
suggestions from societies that have ex- 
perienced every vicissitude and every de- 


gree of success. 

As a rule, the 
societies exhibit 
a remarkable 
staying power. 
Of the first 
fifty formed in 
America, all of 
which are now 
in the neigh- 
bourhood of a 
quarter of a 
century old, it 
has recently been 
found that all 
but eight are 
alive and vigor- 
ous, and that 
most of these 
eight had been 
disbanded be- 
cause of denom- 
inational _pres- 
sure, for the 
sake of forming 
similar societies 
with a_ purely 
denominational 
name. But En- 
deavour societies 
have their ups 
and downs, like 
all other human 
organisations, 


and one advantage of a universal move 
ment is that the “ downs ” may be changed 
‘ups”’ by learning and applying the 
methods which have helped to lift other 
societies. 
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Organisation and Reorganisation. 
Many a society can be lifted by simply 
applying some of the fundamental principles 


insisting more 


strenuously on the covenant pledge, by 
developing the committee work which has 
already been established, by adding new 
and needed committees, or by making a 
feature of the monthly written reports to 
the society, showing what each committee 


has tried to do 
for the Master. 

A few s% 
cieties need a 
complete and 
thorough  reor- 
ganisation, — in- 
volving a lopping 
off of the dead 
wood which has 
been allowed to 
burden the 
healthy tree. 
This can easily 
be done quietly 
and without 
opprobrium by 
quietly dropping, 
according to the 
provisions of the 
usual constitu 
tion, the wu. 
faithful members 
who have been 
absent and ut 
excused from 
three consecutive 
monthly roll-call 
meetings. This 
may reduce the 
numbers of the 
society mater 
ally, but, if done 
in the right 
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jrit, with prayer 
and care and kindly 
efiorts at reclama- 
tion of the delin- 
quent members, it 


is almost always 
followed by most 
beneficial results. 


The spiritual tone 
of the society is 
raised, the active 
members are led to 
fel that it is a 
serious and honour- 
able thing to belong 
to the organisation, 
and that its prom- 
ised duties cannot 
be lightly treated, 
while the unfaithful 
ones can often be 
won back to re- 
newed loyalty and 
zeal. 

Definite Goals. 

Many a society, however, needs not 
reorganisation, but only to have some 
definite goals set before it, to inspire it 
with new life and energy. We are far more 
likely to hit the mark if we can see the 
target distinctly and on all sides. Here 
are some definite endeavours which a pastor 
in Michigan proposed to his young people 
at the beginning of a new year of service :— 


1. Make the prayer meeting an hour of 
intellectual improvement, spiritual fer- 
vour, and fraternal greeting. 

. Strive for greater personal faithfulness 
to the pledge. 


do 


3. Obtain comrades of ‘‘ The Quiet Hour.”’ 

4. Give or raise more money for missions. 

5. Each one win one other. 

6. Jon the “Tenth Legion” (of tithe- 
givers). 

7. Read twelve good books. 

8. Commit twelve standard hymns to 
memory. 


9. Have a prayer list. 

10. Commit 365 Bible promises. 

11. Make 24 visits to the sick. 

12. Collect 52 missionary facts. 

13. Record 52 missionary thoughts. 

14. Let the past go! Forward, march! 


I have not learned how many members of 
this society succeeded in all these endeavours, 
but I am sure that the society was helped by 
the very effort, and by the definiteness of the 
Goals set before it. These are only some 
252 
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of the suggestions 
presented by the 
Michigan _ pastor. 
Such a list, or a 
similar one, printed 
upon a card, might 
be presented to 
every member of a 
society, and if each 
one strenuously re- 
solved and recorded 
in black and white, 
by marking a cross 
against one or more 
numbers, his pur- 
pose to accomplish 
some or all of these 
tasks, the society 
could not help feel- 
ing the pulsation of 
a new life. 


THE SEAL OF THE WORLD’S CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR 
CONVENTION, 1906, 


Helps for the Timid. 
How to help the 
timid and the bashful to take part intelli- 
gently in the prayer meeting is one of 
the problems in most societies. These 
diffident members may be among the most 
faithful Christians in the whole society, 
but they are not gifted in speech, nor is it 
necessary that they should be to make 
excellent Endeavourers. They can, how- 
ever, if someone leads the way, contribute 
something of real value to each meeting. 
Here is one plan for drawing them out, 
which is called “ A Six-Words Praise Service.” 
It is announced at the beginning of the 
meeting that each one for a part of the 
meeting is requested to limit himself to six 
words, if possible, of gratitude and praise, 
and this seems so little that even the most 
bashful Endeavourer can say, as others lead 
the way, “I praise God for His goodness,” 
or “I am thankful for daily help,” or “I 
bless Him for His Word.” As has been 
said, this will set everyone thinking what 
his blessings are, and it is so easy to say at 
least six words that everyone can take 
part; whereas, if the meeting was started 
with an eloquent address, or an exhaustive 
paper, however full of instruction it might 
be, the younger and less eiucated might 
feel quite discouraged and overshadowed. 
An “Objection Box” is an attractive 
feature for an occasional Christian Endeavour 
meeting, suggested first, I think, by The 
Christian Endeavour Times. If this idea 
is carried out, the members are asked, for 
example, to bring to the meeting all the 
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objections they have heard raised against 
foreign missions. Some skilful speaker of 
experience should be prepared to answer 
these objections, and to send the members 
away ready to meet them with convinc- 
ing arguments when they occur in the 
course of future conversations. At another 
time, in a similar way, objections to the 
Christian Endeavour covenant pledge might 
be considered, or to the consecration meeting, 
or to the practice of tithe-giving. 

Of course it will not be understood that 
I am suggesting that there should be a 
“‘ Six-Word Praise Service,” or an ‘‘ Objec- 
tion Box” meeting every week. All such 
devices should 
be used spar- 
ingly, lest they 
wear out their 
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members were not conscious of any social 
coldness or indifference, they decided that 
they could well take more pains to make 
the young people who came as regular or 
occasional attendants feel more at home. 
But I will let one of the members, Miss 
Marion Brier, tell in her own words what 
they did :— 

“After a little discussion someone sug. 
gested that we appoint the Christian Ep. 
deavour meetings fifteen minutes earlier jp 
the future, and spend that fifteen minute 
in getting acquainted with the young 
people who were not among our member, 
Another suggested that we take especial 
pains during 
that week to 
invite others to 
come to the 


welcome. “fet acy sy De Accs farsa sfam aria efsm efacsie cy, Sreta = =mext meeting, 
afesia agra SiG share eras coe Ffay ; at: afsfea recta =A third sug. 

ANovelMissionary "18 @ eitday FaR tata Hara Sewn ekras Sif aaeNge ce wea gested that a 
Meeting. Gafs atatyaica coe sfaa; faces: Doa fast c@ asia ctera ainfs committee of 


Missionary 
meetings, both 
for old and 
young, are 
often stupid 
and uninterest- 
ing, simply be- 


oti fay 
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members 
appointed 
to meet each 
one at the door, 
to shake hands 
with them, and 
to learn their 











cause little , names if they 
pains have been wets were strangers, 
taken in their otfas wet and to intro 
preparation. Po duce them to 
Here is a plan iat others. 
w h i Cc h L h é A CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR PLEDGE IN BENGALI. ne These Sug: 
Christian En- gestions were 
all carried out 


deavour Roll 

Call of New South Wales relates, a plan which, 
with many variations, I have known to be 
tried successfully in many societies. “ Plan 
a journey to three or four mission fields. 
Let each mission field be represented by the 
home of one of the members. After a brief 
stay at the first mission field, and an inspec- 
tion of whatever objects illustrating its 
work may be available, the company passes 
to the next house in order, and so on until 
the tour has been completed. A brief talk 
about the missions in that particular field 
may be given in each house. The decora- 
tions and curius, so far as possible, at each 
place should be in harmony with the customs 
of the field represented.” 


A Social Endeavour. 
Here is the way in which a society in 
Minnesota was actually revived. Its inter- 
est was waning, apparently, and though its 


in the next meeting. The members were 
present promptly fifteen minutes before the 
usual time, and entered enthusiastically 
upon the work of getting in touch with 
other young people, and of getting them 
interested in the society. 

“The pleased surprise on the faces of 
the young people as they dropped in and 
found themselves in the midst of so kindly 
and cordial an atmosphere, was a study. 
Everyone was shaking hands, everyone 
was becoming acquainted with everyone 
else. By the close of the fifteen minute 
a feeling of fellowship had been established. 
The meeting that followed was one of ouf 
best. 

“We continued the plan for some weeks, 
and found that we gained a hold upon the 
young people that we had never had before, 
and furthermore that our own interest and 
enthusiasm were greatly quickened.” 
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Dividing a Large Society. 
Many a society is not doing its best work 
because it is too large. if it were half or a 
uarter its present size, its members would 
feel their responsibility as they do not now, 
and each one would receive and do twice the 


ood. 

One of the largest churches in the world 
is the Grace Baptist Temple in Philadelphia, 
of which the eloquent Dr. Russell H. Conwell 
js the pastor. This church has a member- 
ship of over three thousand, and its chief 
audience room seats nearly four thousand 
people, and is often crowded. Evidently 
one Christian Endeavour Society would be 
entirely inadequate for such a church, but 
the pastor has solved the problem by estab- 
lishing no less than fourteen, limiting the 
membership of each one to sixty. These 
meet in different rooms of the great church, 
on different nights of the week, and are 
composed, some of boys and girls, some of 
young men and women, while one or two 
are senior societies, made up of more elderly 

ple. Each one seeks to do its utmost for 
the church, and is thoroughly equipped with 
all necessary officers and committees. 

The amount of philanthropic and mis- 
sionary service accomplished by these four- 
teen societies is almost incredible. If I 
should attempt to record it, it would take 
up twice the space of this article; but still 
Dr. Conwell is not satisfied. ‘‘ Should we 
have the room,”’ he says, “‘ I should strongly 
advocate having twenty-eight societies in- 
stead of fourteen. I believe every church, 
no matter how small, should have more than 
one society, thereby arousing emulation, 
discussion, and causing all the members to 
become more alive to their full responsibility. 
Of course there are times when one of our 
sections will pass through some special trial 
and become weak. That is the one I give 
my special care and attention to until it gets 
built up again. But one section keeps 
another alive, and so throughout the fourteen 
societies there is no opportunity for the 
interest ever to die out.” 


The Increase Campaign. 

The last suggestion which my space allows 
comes from Ireland, and is the idea of the 
Rev. J. D. Lamont, of Cork, one of the 
Staunchest friends of the movement. In 
almost every country the Christian Endeavour 
Increase Campaign is on, and during the last 
two years has produced most notable results. 
In America some single States have added 
hearly a thousand new societies to their 
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roll, and some societies have gained in 
membership two hundred and even three 
hundred per cent. 

Mr. Lamont has devised “‘ An Increase 
Campaign Indicator” for the local society, 
which will be understood from the follow- 
ing diagram. Beginning with January this 
society, it will be seen, started with twenty- 
two members, with the aim of increasing 
to fifty members before the end of the year. 
Every month, in the blank space to the 
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right of the ladder, the number of members 
was written in, and it slowly grew, with one 
or two summer periods of stagnation, until 
in December the fifty members had been 
obtained. At every meeting all could see 
how far up the ladder of increase the society 
had climbed. 

I can only add my hope and prayer that 
with the beginning of the new quarter- 
century of Christian Endeavour every society 
in the United Kingdom may climb the ladder, 
not only of numerical, but of spiritual 
growth. 








HE Weblings were certainly an unfortunate 

family. Soon after Mr. Webling’s marriage 
his wife had the misfortune to fall downstairs 
and injure her spine, and she had been ever 
since an invalid. The nature of her complaint 
made her querulous, and the lines in Mr. 
Webling’s forehead had become graven deep 
as the years went on, till now the forehead 
I had known in former years without a line of 
care, was, in the words of my vicar, “ corru- 
gated like the roof of our schoolroom.” 

A daughter, who had given every promise 
of being a great help to the family, having 
passed her examinations as a teacher with 
unusual distinction, had broken down in 
health soon after obtaining an excellent posi- 
tion. This had prejudiced her career, and 
now she was only assisting in an infant school, 
instead of obtaining the position of head 
mistress, to which her talents would have 
entitled her. 

Charlie Webling, the only son of the family, 
was in a bank owing to the fact that I happened 
to have some small influence with the directors. 
But the banking profession does not give a 
young fellow very much to live on, considering 
he has to ‘‘ keep up appearances ”’ on a small 
salary. Still, the lad was doing satisfactorily, 
and his father leaned more and more upon 
him amid the anxieties of his life. 

One evening when I was enjoying the unusual 
luxury of two or three hours’ rest in my lodg- 
ings, Charlie Webling called. After some 
beating about the bush, he came to the real 
reason for his visit. ‘‘ The fact is, Mr. Wil- 
loughby,” he said to me, ‘‘ we are in a very 
tight place. About a month ago, the firm, in 
whose employment my father has been for 
thirty-two years, was turned into a Limited 
Liability Company. To his great surprise the 
new directors dispensed with his services, 
paying him three months’ salary in advance. 
At his age I do not see where he is going 
to get any new employment. My mother’s 
illness has used up nearly all his savings. My 


sister, as you know, only earns enough to keep 
herself, and her school is too far away for her 
to live with us at home, thus adding to her 
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By Clarence Willoughby. 
V.—SAVED BY A HOBBY. 












expenses. My {80 a year is really the only 
money available for us now, and, what with 
my clothes, and meals, there is not much left 
to help the home. I wondered whether you 
knew of any secretarial work which my father 
might get, for somehow or other we shall have 
to obtain some more money.” 

“‘T am so sorry to hear this, Chariie,” I said, 
“but we must not despair of getting some new 
work for your father. He is so reliable, 
accurate, and experienced, that I cannot 
believe that there is no situation which he 
could not fill with advantage. Meanwhile, have 
you any relatives to whom you could apply 
for some temporary assistance ? It is almost 
certain that some time will elapse before your 
father can get into fresh employment.” 

“T am afraid there is no one. Most of our 
relatives have died or emigrated, and there is 
not a single one to whom I think we could 
apply for help. My mother’s sister lost £2,000 
in the ‘Liberator’ smash, and she was the 
only one who had much money.” 

After a little further conversation, the young 
fellow took his departure, and I had no further 
pleasure in the new book which I had begun to 
read. A bleak winter was upon us, and already 
our parish was feeling the heavy stress of 
unemployment, that normal accompaniment of 
Christmas time, when so many men whose 
work depends on the weather, are thrown out 
of jobs. No amount of forethought seems able 
to deal with this problem which we clergy have 
to face every winter in the metropolis. 

The Weblings’ case appealed to me specially. 
for I had always been interested in the family. 
The quiet dignity of Mr. Webling under all the 
many trials which had fallen on him; the 
obvious gentility of Mrs. Webling, who had 
managed to preserve refinement in a home 
where money had always been scarce; and 
the frank manliness of the son made me feel 
that at all costs something must be done to 
rescue this household from sinking into the 
poverty-stricken helplessness which ends i@ 
London so tragically. 

But what was there that I could do? Mr. 
Webling was at least fifty-six, and his previous 
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training as managing clerk to a firm of solicitors 
was not such that it would open the door to 
ordinary situations. There was nothing very 
attractive beyond his reserved, quiet manner, 
though any judge of character would have 
known that he was a thoroughly honest and 
trustworthy man. He was well-read and took 
an interest in art—but those are not mercantile 
tastes! All my City friends were getting tired 
of my applications to them for work. They told 
me that the Limited Liability Company Act 
was playing havoc with small firms, and that 
“too old at forty ’” was the difficulty in the 
way of obtaining employment for men like 
Mr. Webling. I wrote half-a-dozen letters, 
but did not succeed in obtaining any favourable 
response, and was putting the Webling case on 
the shelf for the time, when I received another 
call from the son. 

“Well, Charlie, what’s your best news to- 
day?” I said, as young Webling sat down in 
my room looking very pleased and excited. 

“Oh, Mr. Willoughby, the most wonderful 
thing has happened, and I cannot lose a minute 
before telling you, as you have been so kind 
to us all. You know how infatuated I have 
been for years with stamp-collecting. I never 
dreamt that my hobby would be such an 
advantage to us just when we needed help. 
Coming home one night I read in the Pall Mail 
Gazette an advertisement for some stamps 
that I knew I had in my collection. Anyone 
possessing them was requested to call at 15, 
Portman Square. I thought I might as well 
try my luck, so last night I went up to that 
address with my album. I was kept waiting 
about half-an-hour, and then an old gentleman 
came into the room where I was sitting and 
asked to see my stamps. He soon picked out 
the six he wanted, and to my astonishment— 
for I have never followed the prices which rare 
postage stamps fetch—he offered me £120 for 
the six. I could have jumped out of my shoes 
if the laces had been undone! It was such a 
surprise that I was not able to answer, and the 
old gentleman, apparently thinking he had 
not offered enough, increased his offer to £200. 
At last I found breath to say that I accepted 
his offer, and then he began to inquire what I 
did for a living. It seems that he has the 
largest collection of postage stamps, next to 
the Prince of Wales, of anyone in the country, 
and is alord. He asked me whether I thought 
I should like to look after his collection. He 
is continually advertising for the stamps that 
he wants, and he sends people all over the 


Continent to try and get them. ‘ You seem 
to understand postage-stamps, or you would 
not have made such a capital collection as 
this,’ he said to me. ‘Now what do you say 
to coming here every day and helping me 
with my collection and writing all my 
letters for me? I could give you {200 
a year, and should only want you to be 
here from eleven in the morning till half- 
past four.’ I told him that I was in a bank, 
and that it would be dangerous for me to 
throw up a certainty for an uncertainty, and 
he said, ‘ Quite so, quite so, but I do not think 
you will have any reason to regret coming to 
me.’ ” 

“He has given me a day to think it over 
and I have been this morning to see his collec- 
tion. He has a whole room in his house 
devoted to postage stamps, arranged most 
beautifully and methodically. His late secre- 
tary, who died a month ago, was an expert in 
this work, and it is his place that he offers to 
me. I have no fear that I can do all he wants, 
and it would be a great rise for me, as well as 
much pleasanter work than the dull monotony 
of banking. What do you think of it, Mr. 
Willoughby ? ” 

“T think this sounds providential, Charlie. 
The only thing is that your friend may prove 
to be an eccentric crank, but still I think the 
chance is too great to miss. Besides, he may 
be able to do something for your father as 
well. So my advice to you is, take it.” 

A few days afterwards Charlie Webling came 
to report progress, and to inform me that Lord 
Castleton had not only engaged him as his 
secretary, but had found a very congenial task 
for Mr. Webling in his great library which 
needed a catalogue to be made of its contents. 
So father and son were both installed, and I am 
glad to end this story by saying that they are 
still in the service of the old peer. 

Mrs. Webling went down to stay at one of 
Lord Castleton’s country houses, and her health 
is very much better now that the load of 
anxiety has been removed from the family. 
Who would have imagined that a boyish hobby 
like postage-stamp collecting would have 
turned the tidein the affairs of a whole family ? 
I never see a lad poring over his album without 
remembering the Webling incident. Mr. Web- 
ling said to me the other day: ‘ Well, Mr. 
Willoughby, the Book says ‘Call upon Me in 
the day of trouble,’ and I did, with the result 
that when things were darkest the light began 
to shine.” 
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THE PALACE IN THE LABYRINTH. 


BY ANNIE COCKERELL, 


ONCE lived near a palace which glowed 
in the sunlight. Its 

windows shone like diamonds, and it 

was surrounded by the most lovely 
garden that one could possibly imagine, in 
which flowers bloomed in beauty and fragrance 
all the year through, and trees were laden 
with ripe and luscious fruits. 

As you can imagine, everyone longed to 
enter this palace and to roam in its beautiful 
garden, but there was such a difficulty in 
finding the road that many people had to give it 
upin despair. For the palace was in the middle 
of a labyrinth, and although all the roads 
looked as if they led there, if you followed most 
of them you suddenly found your way blocked 
by an impenetrable barrier of hedge or rock, 


fair and white 


and you had to come 
back disappointed 
and make a fresh 
start. 

Even those who 
had succeeded in 
finding it did not 
seem to be able to 
tell people exactly 
by which road they 
had got there. Some 
of them, when asked, 
pointed to an insig- 
nificant little lane, 
but most people re- 
fused to even start 
upon this lane, be- 
cause it looked so 
dull and uninterest- 
ing, and seemed to 
lead quite away from 
the palace. 

I am going to tell 
you about some of 
the roads which peo- 
ple travelled to find 
the palace, and of 
the disappointments 
they met with on 
their way. 

Some of the roads 


Conducted by ‘‘ Mr. Anon.”’’ 


were crowded. 


through a_ beautiful 


There was one which led 
and wonderful caye 


which glittered with diamonds and precious 


palace. 














“I met plenty of them wearing their crowns.” 








stones, where nuggets of gold were to be 
had for the picking up. 
was at liberty just to take as many of the 
treasures as he could carry. So people passed 
through and came out laden, and I noticed 
that they found their treasures a weary burden 
on their way to the palace; and I met many 
coming back who told me how sadly dis. 
appointed they were to find that they were not 
on the right road after all, for there was a part 
of it, which led just near the palace, which was 
absolutely impassable. 
and thorns seemed to have grown up and made 
a thick hedge which prevented their reaching the 


In fact, everyone 


They said the weeds 


And I noticed that many of the people were 
ready to throw away their bags of treasures as 


they came back, for, 
said they, “ We only 
picked them up be- 
cause we _ thought 
they would help us 
on the road to the 
palace; we dont 
care about them 
now.” 

There was another 
road upon which | 
saw a young girl 
travelling. This was 
filled with a number 
of large, solemn- 
looking _buildings— 
museums, libraries, 
colleges, and schools 
—and you had to 
pass right through 
them to get on the 
road at all. I watched 
her passing from one 
to the other, and she 
finished up at last 
with a very weary, 
tired look in her eyés. 
I met her soon after 
coming sadly back. 
She had made 4 
mistake in the road, 
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she said, and although she could see the 
palace, the hedge she had come to was too 
thick, and she had to give it up in despair. 

lsaw a crowd of men and women going down 
one road, for at a certain point crowns were 
held out for some to put on, and those who 
succeeded in obtaining them were admired and 
made much of by their fellows. 

Everyone did not manage even to secure a 
crown; but I met plenty of them on the return 
journey wearing their crowns. All had the 
same tale to tell. Sometimes it was a thick 
hedge, sometimes an impassable piece of rocky 
mountain, which just prevented their getting 
to the palace, and all had the same tired, sad 
look upon their faces. 

There were many other roads, but it would 
take too long to tell you about them all. 

There was one which was a great favourite 
with the children, although I noticed that when 
the older people saw them starting upon it they 
always warned them that they would never 
get to the palace that way. The children never 
semed to believe them, but went gaily on 
their journey. It certainly was a very pleasant 
road. I did not see any schools, but there 
were meadows all the way, bright with flowers 
for the girls to make nosegays, and with butter- 
flies for the boys to run after. 

None of the roses had thorns, and the biggest 
and ripest blackberries grew on the lowest 
branches. There were no tiresome boards 
telling you that “‘ Trespassers will be prose- 
cuted,” or ‘‘Do not walk upon the grass ”’ ; 
everywhere was free and open, and the birds 
sang in the meadows all day long. But the 
grown-up people were quite right in saying 
that it did not lead to the palace, and I was 
glad to see so many boys and girls coming 
back before they had gone very far upon the 
road. 

There was a poor woman I was much in- 
terested in. She had tried so many of the 
toads, and I had met her constantly coming 
back to make a fresh start, for there was one 
peculiarity about them, which was that 
they never led from one to the other; each 
Was quite separate, and if you found you were 
on the wrong one you always had to come right 
back and start again, for there was only one 
toad which led to this wonderful palace. 

The last time I met the poor woman I noticed 
that her hair was streaked with silver and her 
form was getting bent. She told me she had 
tried nearly all of them now, and was almost 
tempted to give up the struggle. Still, there 
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was a look of determination upon her face, 
and I was not surprised when, one day, I saw 
that she had made a fresh start, this time upon 
the narrow, uninteresting-looking lane. 

Down this lane there were hospitals, orphan- 
ages, and all sorts of institutions, which one 
had to pass through. I saw her enter them in 
turn, and as she stood upon the steps of a 
hospital taking leave of one of the doctors, I 
heard him say, “ But won’t you stay and 
help us? There is plenty of work.” She re- 
plied, “I can’t stay; I have no time, I am on 
my way to the palace.” So they had to let her 
go, and presently I noticed she was on the 
road again. When I looked next I saw that 
she had got to a most perilous and difficult 
part of the way. A craggy rock was across 
the path, with a high, steep ascent, and a narrow 
little opening. I thought, “‘ She is certainly 
on the right road now, but will she ever get 
through this passage perilous ? ”’ 

Just before she got to it I saw her looking 
back. A little child was toddling along, with 
golden hair and sunny eyes, but when she got 
near the opening the eyes filled with tears, for 
she, too, wanted to go to the palace, and when 
she saw the dreadful path she knew she could 
never get over. Then the woman stopped, and 
I saw her help the little one up the steep rock 
and through the narrow opening, and next I 
heard the little thing clap her hands with glee 
as the gate of the palace garden opened to 
receive her. But the woman was still outside, 
for she had seen a very old man tottering along 
the lane. And I heard her say to herself, 
“IT must just stop and help him through, and 
then I will go in myself.’”” But when I looked 
again she was still there, for the lane was 
crowded with people, and it took all her time 
to help their struggling footsteps up the craggy 
path. At last there came a break, and no one 
was in sight. I thought, “ Surely she will go 
in now.”’ And I called to her, ‘‘ Why don’t 
you go into the palace ?”’ She looked up with 
a new, glad light in her face, as she answered, 
“I am inside, can’t you see ?_ _I have been here 
a long time.” 

Then I noticed for the first time that the 
garden of the palace stretched down even to 
where she stood, and about her feet were 
blooming some of its most lovely flowers. And 
I wondered what was the name of this palace 
which everyone was so anxious to enter, when 
I saw written above the gateway in letters of 
shining gold, “‘ The Palace of Happiness,” and 
then I understood. 
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A FAMOUS CHILDREN’s 
HYMN. 


The Story of ‘‘ Jesus, the 
Children are Calling.” 


BY ANNIE MATHESON, ITs 
COMPOSER, 


HE Editor of Tu 
QUIVER has asked 
me to tell you any. 


thing I can remem. 
ber about the writing of my 
first published hymn, “ Jesus, 
the children are calling.” 

As I sit, pen in hand, 
considering, my thoughts 
go back with a sort of 
wistfulness to that strange, 
clumsy child of thirteen, 
who, in the midst of love— 
far more love than she de 
served—-was yet heavily op 
pressed at times by some 
lonely weight of physical 
gloom. This comes, not 
seldom, I fancy, to young 
and growing creatures, when 
they lack vitality and are 
keenly aware of their indi- 
vidual strangeness as com- 
pared with healthier and 
more normal beings. I never 
see the sufferings of delicate 
children when they break 
china, or spill ink, or other- 
wise deface family property, 
without remembering _ the 
agony —I do not think 
“agony” is too strong 4 
word—endured by that over- 
grown, feckless girl when 
some jerk of the heart, or 
sudden nervous contraction 
of the muscles, led to u2- 
toward accidents of _ that 
kind. The very fact that 
such misfortunes were 9% 
patiently borne with by 
her hard-working, unselfish 
mother seemed to the child 
to increase the offence. 

She was the eldest in a big 
family, who talked of one 
another as “ the girls,” “ the 
boys,”’ and “‘ the little ones.” 
Despite the faith and love 
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of parents who were too brave to rest their 
burdens on shoulders over-young, and who con- 
trived to keep the home atmosphere as vital 
and merry as it was healthy, she knew very 
well that the extremely inadequate household 
income would not renew carpets or replace 
china at the will of a dreamy, slippery-fingered 
child, even though that child, the close and 
constant friend of a father who loved beauty 
and order, was miserably sensitive to what- 
ever was ugly in herself or her achievements, 
and would honestly have preferred a severe 
whipping to the knowledge that she was adding 
to the cares of those she loved best. It did 
not make it any better—indeed, rather worse, 
she thought—that she was a privileged person. 

Over and above the cowslip-ball, golden and 
exquisitely fragrant, once dropped into her 
baby crib, and the gift of a deep blue corn- 
cockle from the little terraced garden next her 
own, some of her earliest recollections go back 
tocountry walks with that father and comrade 
who always liked best to think out his sermons 
under the open sky, and who never tired of 
taking his small daughter with him when he 
rambled away from the town on Saturdays, to 
some sweet solitude. There the two of them 
had only birds and flowers for their visible 
companions, and she was allowed to sit quite 
still beside him, drinking in the loveliness and 
the silence, while he jotted down his thoughts. 

To take her among his friends, the trees ; 
introduce her to his favourite bits of field or 
river; find in her company the earliest wood- 
anemone, or the first bit of wild crab-blossom 
—these things had been a part of his joy from 
the time when she could first toddle beside him 
and shyly whisper her rhymes about the flowers 
and the fairies into his listening ear. 

I look back on that quaint, small creature 
after all these years, and find it hard to realise 
that she was, indeed, the beginnings of myself ; 
for I can only remember her as Enoch Arden’s 
children remembered him when he 

seem’d to them 
Uncertain as a vision or a dream, 
Faint as a figure seen at early dawn, 
Down at the far end of an avenue.” 
But her father, I can see him clearly enough ; 
his infinite patience and tenderness ; his rever- 
ent intercourse with Nature, and with God 
through Nature; his brave forgetfulness of 
broken health and straitened means, and often 
uncongenial surroundings ; his literary fastidi- 
Ousness and scrupulous veracity of word and 
deed and thought; the proud and exquisite 
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courtesy which set the lowly at their ease, 
yet forbade the vulgarly arrogant to encroach ; 
above all, the simplicity with which he ever 
rose above the things of sense and dwelt habitu- 
ally in the world of the mind, the palace of art, 
the omnipresent temple of God ! 

Your Editor has asked me to write out for 
you my own childish hymn, but I would much 
rather have given you my father’s enchanting 
verses about little Hester and her wild-flower 
friends. For the imagery of the hymn is so 
obvious, the measure so simple, the versification 
so open to criticism, that, before the issue of 
my last book, I found myself so deeply dis- 
contented with it that I re-wrote almost all of 
it, though my publisher and friends, to say 
nothing of the present copyright holders of the 
Pilgrim Press, rigidly forbade the new version, 
saying that the hymn now belongs to English- 
speaking children all over the world, and must 
not be changed. 

I suppose the reason for this wide friendliness 
to such simple verses lies in the fact that, to 
the child who wrote them, at all events, the bit 
of song was a lifting of burdens from the heart, 
a voice out of the gloom. For the baby days 
had gone by when the queer little monkey tore 
up her doll’s blue satin petticoat to make a 
flag for her “rifle-corps”; found daily de- 
light in playing ‘“ pirates,” and had to be 
warned on every festive occasion that she must 
not behave like a rough little boy. Her ideal 
now was a demure, smooth-haired, deft maiden, 
in spotless Quaker garb, at the very opposite pole 
from her gawky, plain-featured, untidy, transi- 
tional self. The contrast was painful, as no 
doubt it often is to inefficient, imaginative 
creatures when plodding through that strange 
and difficult borderland ‘‘ where the child and 
woman meet.” 

And so the tall, clumsy-handed child, who 
felt helpless to help, or even to make her love 
articulate, sat through the long morning at her 
drawing-board in the big provincial School of 
Art, where she had always in view the hope of 
some day equipping herself for the well-paid 
profession of a lace-designer in that big manu- 
facturing town of the Midlands that queens it 
on the winding Trent. As she sat there, sad 
and dull and heavy-eyed, gradually there came 
to her the lines of the “‘ child’s hymn.” As the 
words shaped themselves in response to her 
groping effort while she sat at her tall easel, 
and her memory caught them and learned them 
before her heart lost them, the loneliness and 
the sadness were taken away. But she has 
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never forgotten the pain of inarticulate child- 
hood, and her deepest sympathy and admiration 
still go out to those who never write verse and 
are more or less inarticulate all their mortal 
lives, and find their highest expression only in 
self-renouncing action or obscure service, 
except in those moments of unspeakable com- 
munion when in prayer or praise man is thrilled 
by the sense of a sympathy, an aspiration, a 
Divine Presence, that unite him to the inmost 
heart of all mankind in uniting him to God. 

As for the little hymn, next time George 
MacDonald came to visit my father—and his 
visits were always enchanted days to the child 
who wrote it—he carried it off to his friend, 
Mr. Alexander Strahan, the publisher, that he 
might bring to the shy writer, with his own 
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A SHADOWGRAPH OF ST. PETER. 


hands, afterwards, her first earnings, in the 
shape of two golden sovereigns and two silver 
shillings. 

I have been asked to point out any changes 
that have since been made, but, so far ag ] 
can remember, the verses remain as I first 
wrote them, except for a slight alteration jp 
the line which originally ran, ‘‘ Strong, yes, and 
pure and tender.” 


&- & & 


ANOTHER SHADOWGRAPH. 


PROMISED you another shadowgraph, and 
| here itis. I wonder how many of you found 
out whom the shadowgraph represented 
in the December number on page 70? Pur 
posely, I would not tell you, so that you might 
take the trouble to cut it 

out and find out for your- 

selves. There may be some 

who did not see our first 
shadowgraph, and for their 

benefit I must tell them 

how to cut out the one on 

this page. First of all, 

place a piece of tracing 

paper over the picture, and 

trace round the edge of the 

white design; then trace 

the black portions of the 

picture. Next, transfer 

your tracing to a piece of 

thin cardboard or thick 

paper, and with a sharp 

knife cut out all the black 

portions exactly. Hold 

the card so that it may 

cast a shadow on a white 

sheet or a white tablecloth, 

and you will see a very 

clear portrait of St. Peter. 

There is hardly any dis- 

ciple of Christ with whom 

most of us have more 

sympathy than with Peter. 

He was so like many of 

us in speaking before 

thinking, and in promising 

rashly. I think you might 

use two or three hours 00 

Sunday this month very 

well by writing out all 

you remember of what 

Peter did, and then you 

will have a little biography 

of him compiled by yourself 
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Jesus Christ, the Same.’’ 





“ HAT was He, yesterday ?”’ 
A Friend most dear / 
“Then haste thee to that Friend— 
Sull is He near.” 


“ What was He, yesterday ?” 
A Staff and Stay! 

“ Now is the time to lean— 
‘ Lean hard,’ to-day.” 


“ What was He, yesterday?” 
My Shepherd kind / 

“ Then, follow where He leads, 
Pasture to find.” 


“ What was He, yesterday ?” 
My guiding Light / 

“ He can illume the way 
No longer bright.” 


“What was He, yesterday?” 
Saviour Divine / 

“Then lay on Him, to-day, 
Ali sins of thine. 


“And if, to-day, He fills 
Thy every need, 
Thou canst, for evermore, 
Trust Him indeed /”’ 
Herzen Kuicar Wrstan. 


*% * % 


HACKERAY, despite all the lightsome 
way in which he wrote, never under- 
estimated his influence and responsibility as 
anauthor. He once said, ‘“‘ What man, holding 
such a place and knowing that his words go 
forth to vast congregations of mankind—to 
grown folk, to their children, and perhaps to 
their children’s children—but must think of 
his calling with a solemn and a humble heart ! 
May love and truth guide such a man always ! 
It is an awful prayer, and may Heaven further 
its fulfilment | ” 


T would be well if all men and women 
who are writing popular fiction to-day 
took their task in the same exalted spirit of 
responsibility. A train hurrying onwards 
through prairie country may, by a falling 
spark from its engine, devastate acres of 
land, while it speeds away from the destruction 
it has caused. And a poisonous sentence or 
chapter in a book may inflame lives which 
shall date their ruin from the moment when 

they read it. 

% % 


. a months ago an American suggested 
a ‘League of the Golden Pen,” which 
should consist of men and women who bound 
themselves to write kindly letters. Instantly 
the idea “caught on,’ and thousands have 
joined the League, and are writing to friends 
and strangers words to cheer and encourage. 


% % + 


si H® was a great encourager”’ was a fine 

eulogy on a man of influence who 
passed away. We fail to evoke the best 
service from our fellow-men for want of appre- 
ciation and encouragement. A kindly recog- 
nition of good work encourages—“ puts courage 
into him,” literally—and leads to still better 
achievements. We are so afraid of saying 
these kind words which cost us so little, and 
mean so much to others. Few men or women 
get over-thanked. The money and sentiment 
which go in the expenditure of guineas on 
mourning wreaths would have done much to 
have lightened the burdens of life’s struggles. 
Let us encourage. 


% % % 


Me ag tells a story of an officer in 
the British Navy who never forgot a 
word of encouragement and its result. It 
was during the young midshipman’s first 
expedition, and he was only fourteen years 
of age. ‘‘ As we were rowing up to the vessel 
we were to attack amid a discharge of musketry, 
I was overpowered with fear, my knees shook, 
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and I was ready to faint away. Lieutenant 
Rall, seeing me, placed himself close beside 
me, took hold of my hand, and whispered, 
‘Courage, my dear boy! You will recover 
in a minute or so; I was just the same when 
I first went out in this way.’ It was as if 
an angel spoke to me. From that moment 
I was as fearless and forward as the oldest 
of the boat’s crew. But I dare not think 
what would have become of me if at that 
moment he had scoffed at and exposed me.” 


% % % 


HAT Lieutenant Ball rose to be Sir 
Alexander Ball, a distinguished com- 
mander. He had the genius for encouraging, 
and so he was followed through any peril 
by his men. Young heroes do not enter any 
fight with fearlessness. They wax valiant in 
fight gradually, and at last emulate and 
eclipse the heroic deeds of their forerunners. 
In the moral fight there is the same need of 
the heartening grip of the hand, the inspiring 
word of good cheer, the reminder of the common 
temptations which others had vanquished. 
“It was as if an angel spoke to me.” Let 
us see to it that there are angel visitants 
always ready to encourage the young soldiers 


% % % 


E talk of the influence of words, but, 
after all, the truly imperishable influ- 
ence is that of lives. Jesus Christ left no 
words written by Himself. Other men chron- 
icled His words, and they remain. But His 
life and His deeds have altered the whole 
aspect of the world. Lives, not words, change 
men’s hearts. It is the element of sacrifice 
in a life which tells. Lady Frederick Caven- 
dish, when her husband had been stricken 
down by the assassin, said she could give 
up even him if his death were to work good 
to his fellow-men, which, indeed, was the whole 
object of his life. Mr. Gladstone records that 
a priest in Connemara read these noble words 
of the widowed Lady Frederick Cavendish 
from the altar, ‘“‘ when the whole congregation 
spontaneously fell down upon their knees.” 


* % * 


ARENTAL love is the most lasting in 
fluence on a life. Benjamin West was 
once asked what had made him an artist. 
“My mother’s kiss,” was his reply. The early 
appreciation by the mother of her boy’s talent 
had been the incentive to further endeavour. 
Influence is interminable. A child, setting up 
a long line of bricks, demolishes all, to the 
utmost end, by a finger’s touch on the first. 


CHOI 
C WPUPM) OD 


The destructive power of a bad influence jg 
the most tragic thing in life. A finger’s touch 
as it were, may send tottering to their founda. 
tions the lifelong beliefs of a man. The cop. 
tinuity of an action goes far beyond dis. 
covery, and ends at a remote point unsuspected 
by the evil-doer. 


% % * 


BOSTON lawyer, who has for forty years 

been eminent in his profession and no 
less eminent in Christian work and in princely 
gifts to the cause of benevolence, tells this 
story of what fixed his course of life. When 
a young man he once attended a missionary 
meeting in Boston. One of the speakers at 
that meeting, a plain man, said he had a girl 
in his domestic service, at a wage of leg 
than two dollars a week, who gave a dollar 
every month to missions; she also had a 
class of poor boys in Sabbath-school who never 
missed her from her place. And he said of 
her, ‘‘She is the happiest, kindest, tidiest 
girl I ever had in my kitchen.” 


% % % 


the young man went home with thes 
broken sentences sticking in his mind; 
“Class in Sabbath-school—dollar a month to 
missions—happiest girl.’’ The first result was 
that he took a class in Sabbath-school; the 
second was a resolve that if this girl could 
give a dollar a month to missions, he could, 
and would. These were the immediate efforts 
of one plain girl’s consecrated life. But who 
can count, who can imagine, the sum total? 
That lawyer was, for almost half a century 
from this time, an increasingly active force 
in every good work within his reach. 


% % + 


Ts Rev. Ridley Herschell, father of Lord 
Chancellor Herschell, has told the world 
how he himself was drawn to Christ. Early 
in last century he was a poor Jew in London, 
and in great sorrow over the death of his 
mother. He bought some groceries which 
were wrapped up in a leaf of the New Testa 
ment. On the creased, soiled page he read, 
“‘ Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall 
be comforted.’’ These words were like balm 
to his heart. He had never seen the New 
Testament before, but after much searching 
he found a copy, and soon came to believe 
that Jesus of Nazareth must be the Messialy 
promised to his fathers. He became al 
earnest minister, and persuaded five of his 
brothers to follow Christ. Only a leaf of 4 
book, and yet how potent! 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL PAGES. 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


Apert 15TH. Jesus’ Power over Disease and Death. 
Luke vit, 1-17. 

Points TO EMPHASISE: (1) The humility and faith 
that marked the centurion’s prayer. (2) The 
reward of faith. (3) The constant compassion 
and tenderness ot Jesus, Who had a part “in 
every pang that rends the heart." 

Gop does not always answer prayer in the way 
that we desire, though the petition was granted 
in the case of the centurion. God’s purposes 
are sometimes better fulfilled by an apparent 
refusal. In far-off Korea, a loved member of a 
little band of Christians was taken very ill. 
The other native Christians prayed earnestly 
for his recovery, and felt confident that God 
would raise up the sick man. To their amaze- 
ment and grief, however, the good man died. 
To the people who had prayed in faith, the 
man’s death was a mystery. The missionaries 
tried to explain, but the people, who were like 
children in their understanding, could not see 
why it was. But by-and-by it began to be 
whispered that the peaceful death of this good 
man had done more good even than his life. 
In Korea the natives are so afraid of death that 
the very word is a terror to them. That one 
should die without fear was the most wonderful 
thing that could happen. At length, as the 
teachers talked it over with them, the people 
who had been so troubled grew to understand 
that God answers prayer in different ways, and 
always knows and does the very best thing. 
Then were they comforted, and their faith grew 
strong again. 

Thus we may always praise God, knowing that 
in His own way He works out His plans for our 
good. And we should never forget to give 
thanks. A despondent-looking man said to 
his pastor: ‘‘ I do not seem to be able to rise 
above this depression that enthralls me.” 
“Have you tried praising God ?”’ asked the 
pastor. ‘‘ Certainly not,’’ was the surprised 
reply; ‘why should I praise Him when the 
way seems dark ?’’ ‘‘ That is the very time to 
praise Him. Psychology teaches us that to 
give utterance to a feeling is to increase the 
feeling. To say ‘Praise God’ is to start a 
song of praise in your heart. As you go down 
the street, keep saying it, keep thinking of 
God’s goodness to you, and presently the devils 
of despair will leave you ; they will not stay ina 
praiseful heart.’ 


Aprit 22ND, Jesus the Sinner’s Friend, Luke vii. 36-50 

Points TO EMPHASISE: (1) Jesus is always accessible 
to the earnest seeker after Him. (2) The rebuke 
imparted to the Pharisee for his lack of charity. 
(3) The forgiveness of sins—saved by faith. 


Curtst always identifies Himself with our 
heed and our peril. Some years ago, when the 


King of Greece was on a visit to America, a 
valuable dog belonging to one of his attendants 
fell overboard from a vessel. The captain 
refused to stop the steamer in order that the 
animal might be rescued. But the dog’s master 
was quick to act. Addressing the captain, he 
put to him the question, “‘ Would you stop the 
ship if it had been a man ?”’ “ Certainly,” was 
the reply. Instantly, before anyone had time 
to hinder, the dog’s master flung himself into 
the sea. The ship was stopped, and not only 
the man, but the dog too, was saved. 

It is this identification with need and peril 
that makes service so sweet and precious. 
When Eva Booth first ventured into the slums 
of London, the police, who walked the streets 
in pairs, begged her not to risk her life there. 
At that time—though brighter days have since 
dawned for the Army—the Army uniform was 
a target for scorn and abuse. The girl did turn 
back at the first attempt, but the next day 
found her in the slums again, this time clad 
in the rags and poverty of a match-seller. In 
this disguise she penetrated the dark alleys 
and the places of horror. She could never tell 
the things that she heard and saw in these 
awful dens of sin, but she wore the rags of the 
people, learned their language, and found her 
way to their hearts. In spite of her disguise, 
they called her the ‘‘ White Angel,” and no 
hand was lifted against her. 


APRIL 29TH. The Parable of the Sower. Mark iv. 1-20. 


PoINTs TO EMPHASISE: (1) Open-air preaching: a 
favourite method of our Lord. (2) The various 
kinds of hearers who did not want to listen to the 
Word. (3) The results of whole-hearted attention 
and understanding—abundant fruit-bearing, 


Our reaping always corresponds with our 
sowing. We cannot sow weeds and reap fruit. 
A mother gave her boy a basket of corn to plant. 
The task seemed a heavy one to the lad, and as 
the sun was hot and the duty wearisome, he 
dug a hole and poured the seed into it. He 
told his mother that he had planted all the 
corn, but she was doubtful and said to him, 
“If you’ve told me a lie, that corn will tell me 
some day.”” In due season the corn came up 
just as it had been planted. The mother took 
her boy to the cornfield and showed him the 
thick cluster of stalks which had grown from 
the hole where he had emptied his basket. 
The corn was a witness to the boy’s unfaithful- 
ness to duty. In the same way, the principles 
in the heart bear fruit in the life. 

When the Word of God finds a lodgment in 
the heart, it transforms the life. Old things 
pass away, and all things become new. In 
connection with a recent mission, a young lad 
heard the Gospel preached, and, accepting 
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Christ, determined to live for Him. The 
change was noted in the workshop, and various 
attempts were made to make the convert turn 
back from following his new Master. All these, 
however, were without effect. At last, some 
of the men gripped the lad, and holding him 
over a tank of water, threatened to drop him 
into it unless he uttered some oaths. But the 
lad was faithful. He got a ducking, but he 
took it so quietly that it made an impression 
on his persecutors, and they never again 
troubled him. 

A servant girl who performed her household 
duties in a grudging spirit was one day reading 
her Bible when she came to the passage, ‘“‘ Serve 
the Lord with gladness.” It came to her like 
a ray of sunshine, and she determined to obey 
the injunction. The result was a transformed 
life and service. 


May 6TH. The Parable of the Tares, Matthew xiii. 
24-30, 36-43. 
Points To Empnasise: (1) The danger of sloth and 
carelessness. (2) Thetwo sowers. (3) The two 
harvests, 


WHEREVER good work is being done, the devil 
is sure to be busy trying to upset it. When 
Moody and Sankey first came to this country, 
it was alleged that they were being financed 
by Barnum, of whose show they formed a part, 
according to the gossip-mongers. But the fact 
that the devil was so very keen to damage the 
cause was in itself a testimony to the fact that 
good was being accomplished. Every promi- 
nent worker for God is maligned in some way or 
other. Words are put into their mouths that 
they never utter, and actions are attributed 
to them of which they are guiltless. Invariably 
the Evil One overreaches himself, and defeats 
the object he has in view. 

The certainty of judgment is felt by all, no 
matter how some may try to put it from their 
thoughts. The fact that there is a day of 
reckoning ahead of us influences our behaviour. 
One of the best-known Scottish preachers of 
the present day had a prominent evangelist 
conducting a mission in his church on one 
occasion. God’s Spirit was manifestly present, 
and many people decided for Christ. With 
exultant heart, the evangelist went home ex- 
pecting to find his friend, the minister, as happy 
as himself. But as he entered the study, he 
saw that the head of the minister was bowed, 
and as he stood in amazement he heard sobs 
coming from the bent form. The reason for the 
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sorrow was this: there were people who hag 
for years sat untouched under the Pleading of 
their pastor, who had hoped that a new Voice 
and a new message might reach them. But 
the mission was over, and they were stil] un- 
saved. He saw the steady hardening of their 
hearts, and his own heart was breaking with 
sorrow as he contemplated a coming judgment 
for which they were not prepared. Judgment 
always brings separation. 


A Fierce Demoniac Healed. 
I-20. 


May 13TH. Mark », 


Points TO EMPHASISE: (1) Satan’s power to enslave. 
(2) The evil spirits’ acknowledgment of Christ's 
deity. (3) Jesusas a Healer. 


THE healing of the body frequently gives the 
opportunity for the healing of the soul. Mis- 
sionaries to the heathen have found their healing 
art the best introduction to the homes and 
hearts of the people among whom they work. 
A medicai missionary in India, on his way to 
the Himalayas for a season of rest, passed 
through Jeypore, a province in which the Gospel 
had never been preached, but the Maharajah’s 
wife was ill, and he sought at once the foreign 
doctor, who, through God’s blessing, restored 
her to health. The grateful great man besought 
the doctor to stay there and become his private 
physician. This the doctor agreed to do upon 
the one condition that he should be allowed to 
preach the Gospel of Christ. So he settled in 
that stronghold of idolatry, and, in fourteen 
years’ residence there, won many converts and 
established a large and prosperous mission. 

The house surgeon of a London hospital tells 
that he one night heard the piercing howls of a 
dog that had been run over by acab. He went 
to the animal’s assistance, and, carrying it to 
the hospital, attended to its wounds. Some 
weeks afterwards the doctor was starting out 
from the hospital when this dog jumped up at 
him in such a way as not only demonstrated 
affection but indicated that his services were 
required elsewhere. Following the dog, the 
doctor was led to where another dog lay with 
a broken leg. The first dog had remembered 
the healing received and wanted its friend to 
have the same kindly treatment. 

Christians who have felt the healing touch 
of the Great Physician will not be less grateful 
than the dumb animal, but will bring their 
friends that they, too, may come under His 
healing influence and be made new creatures 2 
Christ Jesus. 
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“The Quiver” 


NE of the notable and beneficent fea- 
tures in the labours of the Missions to 
Samen is their vigorous Temperance work. 
Drink is the sailor’s arch-enemy. And when 
one comes to think of it dispassionately, is it 
any wonder that it should be so? Is it any 
yonder that, after months of rigorous life upon 
the stormy seas, cooped up within the narrow 
confines of his ship, Jack should be fatally 
susceptible to the glittering attractions of 
the public-house, the importunities of false 
fiends, and that in the very exuberance of his 
joy at being ashore again he should fall an 
easy victim ? 

Imagine him setting his foot on land in 
this frame of mind, “ with his pocket full of 
money.” Consider what a rich prize he is 
to the sharks, the touts who live upon his 
weaknesses. Then you will realise the strength 
of the forces which are arrayed against the 
workers of the Missions. 

One of the hardest fights, then, which the 
Socicty has to wage is the fight against this 
great curse of intemperance. It is a fight 
which they are carrying on with untiring 
enthusiasm and determination, day and night, 
the world over, and many are the heart-stirring 
evidences of divine blessing which one finds in 
thestory of their noble work. One of their most 
powerful counter-strokes to the temptations 
of the drinking saloons has been the establish- 
ing of sailors’ institutes ashore. Before the 
general provision of these institutes, the public- 
house was the only door open to shelter sailors 
landed in strange ports. To-day no fewer than 
116 seamen’s churches and institutes stand in 
opposition to the dreaded drink in various 
ports throughout the world, and the Society, 
thank God, are able to tell us that “ sobriety 
has advanced among seamen by leaps and 
bounds.”’ 

Again, the Missions to Seamen’s total ab- 
staining branch of the C.E.T.S., formed in 
1877, has taken upwards of 178,000 pledges 
of total abstinence by sailors and fishermen ; 
and in the year 1904, 3,489 became total 
abstainers in fifty-three sea-ports. Of these, 
134 pledges were taken during the year in 
Queenstown Harbour, and doubtless there 
would have been many more if the Society’s 
workers had a proper craft at their disposal 
in that crowded port of call. It is to supply 
this deficiency that the ‘‘ Quiver”’ Fund has 
been started. Could some of our readers but 
see the changes which have taken place in 
the hearts and lives and homes of thousands 
of sailors through the efforts of the Society, 
we are sure they would be moved to help in 
this good cause, and to help quickly. 


Mission Boat Fund. 


“THE QUIVER” MISSION BOAT FUND. 


A TWENTY-FIRST list of contributions, com- 
prising amounts received after Jan. roth, 1906, 
up to and including Feb. 6th, 1906:— 


ADULTS’ SECTION. £ 
Amounts previously ere ee 
E. Y.S. (Northampton) . oe +e ee 
M. W. E, (Liverpool) 
Mrs. Taylor (Paisley) ., 
Mrs, Hamilton (Dunecht) 
E. 


_ 


ce ae 
HU OM AOMUbBUMOUB HS HUOND DDD 


C. H.W. (Stonchouse, Glos) ‘ 

“ Auntie and I" ee ee *e 

E. A.M. B. 

“A Reader of ‘ The Quiver’” : ickeudbright) 

* a oe of ‘ The Quiver’” ( or 

ee untingdon) ., ; 

rs. —~ er (Chelsea) " 

H. R. (Musselburgh) 


ALCCOCCOCOCOCOOCOOOROOOHOO SS 








W. H. (Knighton) os : - 
B. reg a Bi) oo oe ee ee 
ee oe ee ee ee 
R we Nurse ap -aeedl ee ee ee I 
Anonymous . ee oe . 
J. Smellie 
Total .. oe ee -. £318 0 5& 
CHILDREN’S SECTION. 434, 
Amounts previously acknowledged 20419 9} 
Mrs, W. West Thornton oe oe 2500 
“ Austin ” 020 
Jack and Greville Shaw (Guernsey) 010 0 
Total - £230 11 9% 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


[Donations can be sent to The Editor of Tup 
Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C.} 


TueE following is a list of contributions re- 
ceived from January roth, 1906, up to and 
including February 6th, 1906. Subscriptions 
received after this date will be acknowledged 
next month :— 


For “ The Quiver" Waifs’ Fund : -— B. Ellison, Ati 
LC PP. £1; 5.4. R. mn.;3 vi B., 5s.; W.H. M., 
5s.; Kate, 1s. Total: £3 Is. 

For Dr. Barnardo's boars “Bradford,” £4, £1, 
s. Od., 2s, 6d. ; Aon oh: “A Workin oman in 
Scotland,” £1 ‘ss Colin B ir, £1 1s.; J. A. R., 10s. 
The following amounts have been sent direct: Lila Noel, 
5s.; “For Jesus’ Sake,” 5s.; J. B. M., three pairs of socks 
(very useful). Total: £13 14s. 3d. 

For The Children's Country Holidays Fund: B.S. M. 
(Glasgow), 5s. 

For The Mission to Lepers in India and the East: 
«A Reader of THE Quiver,” 2s. 6d. We are also asked to 
acknowledge, with many thanks, a donation for The Helpers’ 
Guild, from G. L. D., Highgate. 

For The Home Teaching Society for the Blind: 
8s. 3d. 

The Lay Secretary of the Church Missionary Society 
acknowledges, with many thanks, an anonymous donation of 
£5 for Missions to China, 


“ rR” 




















You will find in this number 

Our New the comme 3 
Serial. ncement of Guy 
Thorne’s new serial story. I 
want to reassure some readers, who may 
not have agreed with certain opinions ex- 
pressed by Guy Thorne in his previous 
books, that this story has been written by 
him specially for THE Quiver. It will not 
deal with controversial matters relating to 
ecclesiastical differences, but is a story of 
modern life, which, I feel sure, will interest 


_ o o a 


I am glad to receive so many expres- 
sions of approval of Mr. Joseph Hocking’s 
story, ‘‘ The 


§28 


The Editor to his Readers. 






think, is of something more than transient 
interest. ,' * » 


Several complete stories are 
included, as usual, in the 
magazine, and two or three of them are 
by specially popular QUIVER writers. Miss 
Ethel F. Heddle contributes an exceedingly 
good specimen of her much-appreciated work, 


* ad Rad 


‘“‘ Ministers’ Love Stories” is 

P.M the title of an article relating 
to sentimental passages in the 

lives of eminent preachers. It has some 
excellent il. 


Stories. 





Woman of lustrations, 
Babylon,” The career of 
which is A LETTER FROM a very inter 
growing more PREBENDARY WEBB-PEPLOE. esting man, 
exciting sganenniteiaias the Mayor of 
every month, - ; Philadelphia, 
and has “you kindly ask for my opinion of the opening chapters of * The will be de 
aroused wide- Woman of Babylon.’ I hardly ever find time to look at a novel scribed in our 
spread atten- or story; so that | am perhaps as little able to give a valuable opinion next issue. 
tion. As we as any clergyman of my age would be! But having at last found time As he has re 
write, a letter to read these three chapters of Mr. Hocking’s story, | may say with cently been 
arrives thank- all candour that he has excited very great interest in my mind, and re-elected tris 
ing THE that I strongly desire to know what is to become of the Raymond umphantly, 
QUIVER for family. The writing is vigorous and powerful, and if, as I feel sure, our numerous 
pu blishing the result is to be an exposure of the fatal policy of Protestant parents readers in the 
the story. On sending their children to Roman Catholic schools, and of ladies ad- United States 
this page I mitting Roman Catholic priests to their homes; and if this result is will be glad 
am printing obtained without any literary excitement which would be considered to have their 
an extract unfair, | should bid God-speed to Mr. Hocking’s efforts most heartily, attention 
from a letter and thank him for exposing these dangers to the people of England.” drawn to a 











received from 
Prebendary 
Webb-Peploe, the esteemed vicar of St. 
Paul’s, Onslow Square. 


a ad ad 


I think everyone will be inter” 

ann ested in an article next month 
on ‘Children’s Classics.” It 

tells the story of how many of the books 
most familiar to us from childhood came 
to be written. Among the famous volumes 
to which the article relates are ‘‘ Black 
Beauty,” by Miss Sewell, “ The Heir of 
Redclyffe,” by Charlotte M. Yonge, “ Mis- 
understood,” by Miss Montgomery, “ Jack- 
anapes,” by Mrs. Ewing, and “ Jessica’s First 
Prayer,’ by Hesba Stretton. Portraits of the 
authors and illustrations from their books 
will adorn the article, which, I venture to 


notable char- 
acter who is 
achieving a great work in the city of Phila 


delphia. ” ” x” 


Our regular features, such as ‘‘ Conversa 
tion Corner,” ‘‘ Seed Thoughts for the Quiet 
Hour,” and “ Sunday School Pages” need 
no further description. The Children’s Pages 
will have a variety of stories and article 
likely to please our youthful readers. 
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ISAAC AND REBECCA 5 
(From a Drawing by Wal Paget.) 2 




















THE FAVOURITE BOOKS OF OUR CHILDHOOD. — 
By Bella Sidney Woolf. 
Miss Alcott’s “ Litthe Women ”—Mrs. Ewing and “ Jackanapes’’—Charlotte M. Yonge—Family Criticism 
ofthe * Heir of Redclyffe”—Miss Hesba Stretton’s Busy Life—* Black Beauty” —Miss Montgomery 
and “ Misunderstood ”"—Hans Andersen and the Brothers Grimm. 


TOWADAYS every Christmastide sees 
N a larger store of books for children 
heaped up in their gay bindings on the 
book-shop counters. The days have 
passed when one or two small and 
crudely illustrated books formed a child’s 
library—and a treasured library too! 
All the resources of art and originality 
are drawn upon to furnish gift-books for 
the nursery and schoolroom. And yet 
some of the old favourites still hold their 
own, and no ‘Golliwoggs,’” or ‘‘ Bad 
Beasts,’’ or semi-grown-up stories will 
ever oust ‘‘ Andersen’s Fairy Tales ’”’ or 
“Little Women.” 

It will be interesting to give some 
account of the 
circumstances 
sur- 

the 


which 

rounded 
writing of certain 
well - established 
favourites, to- 
gether with some 
idea of the per- 
sonality of those 


authors who 


have given us 
so many golden 
hours. It is 
probably _ true 
that no books 
in later years 
give us such ex- 
quisite pleasure 
—pervade our 
lives so fully, 


and appear so 
real to 
those which we 
devoured 
first the joy of 
reading came to 


us—as 


when 


(Photo ;: Kenney, Boston.) 
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us. The glamour lives with us through- 
out the years that follow; we can 
conjure up the emotions we felt then so 
poignantly, by merely taking the well- 
known covers in our hands again. 
The books dealt with in these articles 
are taken from a representative book- 


shelf, and no chronological order is 
followed. In some cases, authors who 


are still among us have been kind enough 
to afford personal interviews. 


“Little Women.” 

Among girl-readers there is no one 
who has rivalled the popularity of Miss 
Louisa M. Alcott. Age cannot wither 
nor custom stale 
the freshness of 
“Little Women.”’ 
Such staying 
power argues a 
touch of genius. 
Many books 
which must still 
be numbered 
among children’s 
classics are 
rapidly losing the 
power of holding 
the modern child 
with its changed 
environment and 
manners. Notso 
“Little Women.”’ 
Jo, Meg, Amy, 
and Beth are 
alive for all 





time, and can 
never fall under 
the ban of 
“ etigs” o¢ 


“prunes and 


OF “LITTLE WOMEN.” prisms ”’ girls. 
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Part of the secret lies in the unconventional 
healthy American atmosphere of the story. It 
was the atmosphere in which Louisa May Alcott 
herself grew up and flourished. She has told 
the story of 
her _ bread- 
and - butter 
days, and 
from it we 
learn that 
her first 
recollections 
consisted of 
playing with 
books in her 
father’s 
study, build- 
ing towers 
and _ bridges 
with the big 
dictionaries, 
pretending 
to read, and 
scribbling 
on blank 
pages when 
pen or pen- 
(An illustration from “ Little Women,” repro- cil could be 
duced by permission of the Sunday School found. She 
Union.) thought 
that even 
these childish plays influenced her later life. 
Indeed, few writers seem to have lived so 
closely the life of her fiction heroines—‘ Jo”’ 
above all. It is that first favourite—down- 
right, tomboyish, literary, warm-hearted Jo— 
in whom the authoress seems to live. We 
hear how this little Bostonian ran away con- 
tinually, not maliciously, but for the fun of the 
thing; had impromptu picnics with Irish 
beggar children; made friends with strange 
boys, pretty babies, or friendly dogs. Her 
father’s school was the only one she ever 
attended, that father whom we can trace in 
Mr. March. His roof sheltered fugitive slaves, 
his wife helped motherless girls ; together they 
fed and warmed hungry travellers, and “if 
the philosopher happened to have two coats, 
the best went to a needy brother, for these were 
practical Christians, who had the most perfect 
faith in Providence, and never found it be- 
trayed.” 
She lived in the country as a child, and 














“MEG OPPOSED THE OLD LADY WITH 
UNUSUAL SPIRIT.” 


when the family moved to Boston money . 


worries began. The days of happy com- 
panionship with the Hawthornes, Emersons, 


and Channings, were over—the days of faj 
tales acted in the barn, and little pilgrims 
journeying over the hills with scrip and stug 
and cockle-shells in hats ; just as they did ip 
“Little Women.” 

Before the happy country home was broken 
up, Louisa May Alcott went for a run, “and 
then settled down for a good think in my 
favourite retreat, 7.e. an old cart-wheel half 
hidden in the grass. From my perch the leafless 
trees, sere grass, leaden sky, and frosty air 
were cheerless ; but the hopeful heart of fifteen 
beat warmly under the old red shawl, visions 
of success gave the gray clouds a silver lining, 
and I said defiantly, as I shook my fist at fate 
embodied in a crow cawing dismally on a fence 
near by: ‘I will do something by-and-by. 
Don’t care what: teach, sew, act, write, any- 
thing to help the family, and I’ll be rich and 
famous and happy before I die, see if I won't’ 
The crow flew away, but the wheel creaked and 
turned !’’ The wheel of fortune ! 

There was a probation to serve first. Louisa 
May Alcott and her sisters lived in a small 
house in South End, without a tree, and without 
money. Anna, the eldest, found pupils, and 
when she set out in the morning she used to 
wave her hand at the corner in response toa 
salute with a duster from the window—just 
like ‘‘ Little Women.” The little girls went to 
school, and Miss Alcott herself was busy with 
household duties in the basement kitchen. In 
the evening all met and exchanged news, and 
then the children adjourned to the kitchen 
There they acted plays, in which Louisa was 
known to take as many as five parts, and Anna 
four parts, 
ranging from 
a Greek 
prince in 
silver armour 
to a murderer 
in chains. 
They made 
every pro- 
perty them- 
selves, from 
a harp to a 
fairy’s wings, 
and threw 
themselves 
heart and 
soul into the 


performance 
in the same THE MAJOR'S FAREWELL. 


: (An illustration from “ Jackanapes,” repre 
way as the duced by permission of the S.P.C.K,). 
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four girls in ‘‘ Little Women” on that mo. 
mentous occasion when the cot-bed, on which 
the audience was seated, suddenly shut up. 

At sixteen Miss Alcott taught twenty pupils, 
and her story-writing began. She embodied 
in fiction the quaint and happy home-life, and 
success came to her—slowly at first. But at 
length ‘“‘ the girl of fifteen found herself a 
woman of fifty, with her prophetic dream 
realised beautifully—her duty done, her reward 
far greater than she deserved.’” We know that 
the reward was well deserved. Miss Alcott’s 
was a beautiful nature—developed to the full 
by her mother’s wise plan of letting her run 
wild in order to give her “a strong body to 
support alively brain.”” She had the delightful 
follies of youth. At fifteen she wrote romances, 
poems, and kept «‘a heart journal.’’ She read 
Goethe’s correspondence with a child in 
Emerson’s library, and immediately began a 
species of hero-worship. She wrote him letters, 
which were never posted, left wild flowers on 
his doorstep, and sang Mignon’s song, in bad 
German, under his window. She wandered 
by moonlight, and sat in a cherry tree till an 
owl drove her to bed. 

And the same author of this delicious non- 
sense could feel at dawn: ‘‘ Something born 
of the lovely hour, a happy mood, and the 
unfolding aspirations of a child’s soul seemed 
to bring me very near to God, and in the hush 
of that morning hour I always felt that I 
‘got religion,’ as the phrase goes. A new and 
vital sense of His presence, tender, sustaining 
as a father’s arms, came to me then, never to 
change through forty years of life’s vicissitudes: 
but to grow stronger for the sharp discipline 
of poverty and pain, sorrow and success.” 

Mrs. Ewing and her Books. 

Another writer with a rare and beautiful 
tature—one who touched deeper chords than 
Miss Alcott, and is perhaps still more appre- 
Gated by than children—is 
Mrs. Ewing. Evergreen are the simple soul- 
stirring pages of ‘“‘ Jackanapes” and “ The 
Story of a Short Life.” Mrs. Ewing was a 
stylist, an artist to the finger-tips, both with 
Pen and brush. Juliana Horatia Ewing was 
the second daughter of the Rev. Alfred 
Gatty, D.D., and Margaret his wife. She was 
born at Ecclesfield, Yorks, in 1841, and as a 
child she told stories to the nursery circle. 
“A little body with a mighty heart” was a 
bishop friend’s description of her, and in her 
sister's biography we trace the charming nature 


‘ grown-ups ” 
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which is compared to her own unconscious 
portrait of ‘‘ Madam Liberality.” 

It was her marriage which was responsible 
for ‘“‘ Jackanapes ’’—admitted by most to be 
her masterpiece, though many of us confess to 
a weakness for ‘“‘ Laetus Mea Sorte.’’ She had 
written for her mother’s magazine, Aunt 








MRS. EWING, AUTHOR OF “ JACKANAPES * 


Judy; and “ Jan of the Windmill,” “ A Flat- 
Iron for a Farthing,’”’ and many other stories 
preceded ‘‘ Jackanapes.”’ She married in 1867 
Major Alexander Ewing, A.P.D., and went 
away for some years to Fredericton, New 
Brunswick. Barrack life there, and later on 
at Aldershot, inspired her with that passionate 
feeling for the Army which reached its full 
expression in ‘‘ Jackanapes.”’ It was owing 
to ill-health that she could not follow her 
husband to Malta in the late seventies, and 
consequently she lived among civilian friends. 
Her ‘‘ Wehmuth ’”’ for the old life shows through 
in the lines :-— 

“Our home used to be in the dear old camp 
with lots of bands and trumpets, and bugles and 
dead marches, and three times a day there was 
a gun. 

“* But now we live in View Villa, at the top of the village, 


And it isn’t nearly such fun.’” 
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‘ Jackanapes”” was not an attack on an 
individual, as some have suggested, but (to 
quote her sister) ‘“‘I believe what she longed 
to show forth wz 
of any other body—depends on whether the 
individuality of its members is dead , a paradox 
which may perhaps be hard to understand, 
save in the light of His teaching Who said 
that the saving of a man’s life lay in his readi- 
ness to lose it. The merging of selfish interests 
into a common cause is what makes it strong : 
and it is from Satan alone we get the axiom 
‘Skin for skin ; yea, all a man hath will he give 
for his life.’ ”’ 

““ Jackanapes ” was published in 1879, and 
the picture of “the fair-haired boy on a red- 
haired pony ”’ was suggested by one of small 
nephews following the hounds. The undaunted 
spirit of ‘‘ Jackanapes ’’ was a reflection of that 
which breathed in the frail body of Juliana 
Horatia Ewing. During her long and mortal 
illness, her sister writes that when relief from 
pain came—‘“‘her little white face and un- 
daunted spirit bobbed up as ready and 
hopeful as ever.’’ This spirit of optimism, of 
self-forgetfulness, the best that the life military 
can give us, permeates “‘ Jackanapes,” ‘ The 
Story of a Short Life,’’ and all the other fav- 
ourites. 
This, to- 
gether with 
their rare 
artistic 
qualities, 
their palpi- 
tating hu- 
man _inter- 
est, puts 
them for all 
time among 
our English 
classics— 
forbids their 
ever becom- 
“out of 


” 


” 





ing 
date. 


Miss Char- 
lotte M, 
Yonge. 





“KNIFE AND FINGERS WERE BUSY, AND 
MARY ADMIRED THE DEXTERITY WITH 
WHICH THE SLIT WAS MADE IN THE 
GREEN BARK, WELL ARMED WITH RED 
THORNS, AND THE TINY SCARLET 
GERM INSERTED AND BOUND WITH 
COTTON AND MATTING.” 

(An illustration from *‘ The Heir of Re 
reproduced by kind permission of Messrs, 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd ) 


A strong 
contrast to 
Mrs. 
ing’s artistic 
brevity are 
the stories 


Ew- 


delyffe,” 
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of Charlotte M. Yonge, whose “Heir gf 
Redclyffe’’ made so great a stir op its 
appearance. Her books were to be found 
on the bookshelf of every girl at the Close 
of the last century. Nowadays their popu- 
larity is probably waning, but there ar 





(Photo: Miss Bramston, Winchester.) 


MISS CHARLOTTE M. YONGE 


still a goodly number who take a delight in 
the family ramifications over which we spent 


long, delightful hours. In any case “The 
Heir of Redclyffe ” deserves a place among 
the classics dealt with in this article, and itis 
amusing to realise that, at the time when it 
appeared, it was considered rather advanced 
for the young person of that day. Miss 
Yonge’s friends, the Dysons, were much amused 
at the sensation which the absence of what 
they called ‘‘ codgerisms”’ (i.e., old codger's 
ideas) created in the minds of a section of the 
public. Charlotte Mary Yonge rejoiced in the 
large family, probably because she was 4 
somewhat solitary child at home. She lived 
a delightfully happy life at Otterbourne, neat 
Winchester, a descendant of “cultivated 
reasonable gentlemen, sound Churchmen, and 
excellent parish priests.”” She had numerous 
cousins, whom she often visited ; but when she 
was at home she beguiled the hours with doll 























indoors, and an imaginary family of ten boys 
and eleven girls out-of-doors. 

Miss Christabel Coleridge in her “ Life of 
Miss Yonge "’ has told us interesting details of 
the writing of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” The 





theto: H. 8. Mendelssohn.) 
MISS HESBA STRETTON, AUTHOR OF “JESSICA’S FIRST 
PRAYER.’ 


central idea was Miss Dyson’s, but Miss Yonge 
took it up and developed it. Her work seems 
to have been much discussed in and outside her 
family. When the story was finished it went 
to Ottery St. Mary to the Coleridge family, 
who had their say. Sir John Coleridge im- 
plored her to make Amabel’s baby a boy, for 
he declared the public would not have Philip 
heir of Redclyffe. The future Lord Chief 
Justice said that when Philip came to inquire 
into Guy’s debts, Guy should have kicked him 
downstairs. Julian Yonge said he would have 
horsewhipped him round the “quad.” Mr. 
Keble said Guy had no sufficient reason for 
tefusing to satisfy his guardian as to his demand 
for {1,000. Wisely, Miss Yonge ignored all 
these objections, allowed her father to polish 
afew sentences, and published it. It appeared 
in 1853, and its success was speedily assured. 
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Miss Yonge’s “knightly heroes,” of whom 
perhaps Guy is the best example, were drawn 
from Lord Seaton, her mother’s step-brother, 
and she herself was of a singularly sweet and 
cheerful disposition—traits showed by so many 
of her numerous characters. 


Miss Hesba Stretton. 

It was my good fortune to hear from Miss 
Hesba Stretton herself some details connected 
with her literary career, and the writing of that 
signal success, ‘‘ Jessica’s First Prayer.’’ Miss 
Stretton first wrote for Charles Dickens in 
Household Words, and her first story bore 
the quaint title “‘The Lucky Leg.” It was 
founded on fact—fact stranger than fiction. 
Miss Stretton’s father urged that it should be 
called ‘‘The Fortunate Misfortune,’’ for he 
doubted if it was a nice title for a lady to 
choose! Dickens was an ideal editor to work 
for, said Miss Stretton, and she wrote for 
him from 1859 till his death. ‘“‘ Jessica” 
was written by Miss Stretton when she lived 
in Manchester, and the incident of the chapel- 
keeper who secretly kept a coffee-stall was 














ILLUSTRATION FROM “JESSICA'S FIRST PRAYER,” BY 
HESBA STRETTON. 


(Reprvduced by permission of the Religious Tract Society.) 
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suggested by a real chapel-keeper at the chapel 
Miss Stretton and her sister attended. It was 
discovered that his pious avocation on the 
Sabbath was counteracted by a low spirit-shop, 
which claimed his attention during the week ! 
The rest of ‘‘ Jessica ’’ was purely fiction, and 
the story won its way to the heart of the public, 
and spread in translation to the uttermost 
ends of the earth. It translated 
into a language which could only be identified 


was even 
by Prince Kropotkin 
as a South American 
dialect. The late 
Tsar issued a ukase 
that it should be 
placed in all the 
public libraries in 
Russia; but 
Miss Stretton later on 
became acquainted 
with Stepniak, and, 
together with him, 
wrote ‘The High- 
way of Sorrow” 
(thus identifying her- 
self with Russian 
emancipation), “‘Jes- 


when 


sica’s First Prayer ”’ 
was condemned and 
removed ! 

Miss Stretton is 
in her seventy-fourth 
year, but Time has 
dealt very kindly 
with her. In _ her 
charming presence, 
the ‘“‘ bustling, ner- 
vous, trivial ’’ twen- 
tieth century van- 
ishes, and the best atmosphere of bygone days 
revives. 

“Black Beauty.” 

A “children’s classic’? which the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals declares has done more than any other 
book to help them in their work, is ‘‘ Black 
Beauty.” The gifted author, Miss Anna 
Sewell, was the daughter of Mrs. Sewell, who 
wrote ‘‘ Mother’s Last Words.’’ It isa pathetic 
fact that Miss Sewell never knew of her success. 
She saw the first copy of her book, but she 
died before it had leapt into fame. She was 
a great invalid all her life, and during 
As time 


her 
girlhood was confined to her sofa. 
went on her health improved to some extent, and 
she was able to get up and take some active 


MISS SEWELL AUTHOR OF 


(By permission of Messrs, Jarrold and Sons, Norwich.) 
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part in life. Eventually, she was able to 
drive herself about a great deal, and she be- 
came a devoted lover of horses. She made 
real friends of them, and her knowledge of 
them was 
outcome of her desire to interest everyone in 


great. ‘‘ Black Beauty” was the 
animals, especially horses, and to show the 
cruelties and ill-treatment to which they are 
subjected. The  bearing-rein to her, 
anathema, and _ she converted many 
thousands of up- 


was, 
has 


thinking persons to 
give up its use, 
“* Black Beauty ” has 
been translated into 
French, Italian, and 
Norwegian, and a 
pirated edition of 
two to three mil- 
lions has been dis- 
tributed by _ the 
American Humane 
Society. It has even 
been adapted asa 
** Painting - Book ” 
for children. It re- 
mains to this day 
one of the greatest 
favourites among 
children, and many 
adults have read it 
again and again. 
Miss Anna Sewell 
was the daughter of 
Mrs. Sewell, the 
author of ‘ Mother's 
Last Words,” and 
was born on March 
30th, 1820. The 
Sewells belonged to the Society of Friends, 
and their household was distinguished by that 
harmony and simple piety which dignified the 
Quakers. Anna Sewell and her mother were 
charming and wonderful characters. Of her 
daughter Mrs. Sewell wrote: “ An unclouded 
blessing, for fifty-eight years the perennial joy 
of my life.” The understanding between them 
was perfect. Anna, when a child, met with 
an accident, which led to years of agonising 
suffering ; in fact, she was continually com 
fined to her sofa. From time to time she was 
able to get up, and she had an intense desire 
to work, which could, alas! be gratified 
seldom. She could bear pain without show 


“BLACK BEAUTY.” 


ing it in her face or voice, and once Mrs Sewell 
said, ‘‘ Do thee never break down or fret about 











the 


vere 
her 
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Joy 
lem 
vith 
ing 
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sire 
fied 
Ow- 
well 
out 











it, darling ?”’ Anna answered, ‘‘ Sometimes 
when I am alone in my room I do say, ° Poor 
Nannie!’ ”’ 

Her friend, Mrs. Boyd Bayly, traces the 
beginning of ‘‘ Black Beauty ” to a day when 
she visited the Sewells at Wick, and Anna 
drove her to the station. Mrs. 
Bavly told her something 
Horace Bushnell had written 
about animals, and years 
afterwards Anna wrote . 

“The thoughts you gave 
m: from Horace Bushnell 
years ago have followed me 
entirely through the writing 


f my book, and have, more 





than anything else, helped me 
to feel it was worth a great 
effort to try at least to bring 
the thoughts of men more in 
harmony with the purposes of 
God on this subject.”’ 

Mrs. Bayly said that Anna 
semed simply to hold the 
reins in her hand, trusting to 
her voice to give all needed 
directions to her horse. She 
evidently believed in a horse 
having a moral nature, if we 
may judge by her mode of re- 
monstrance : 

“Now, thee shouldn’t walk 
up this hill; don’t thee see 
how it rains?” Or, ‘“‘ Now 
thee must go a little faster ; 
thee would be sorry for us to 
be late at the station.”’ 

The first mention of ‘ Black 
Beauty” is in her diary, No- 
vember 6th, 1871: “I am 
writing the life of a horse and 
getting dolls and boxes ready 
for Christmas.”’ It took her 
seven years to write, for she 
was in wretched health, and 
could only write in pencil, 
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ence on all classes of society, has mitigated the 
lot of innumerable horses, and has banished 
from countless stables the barbarous bearing 
rein. Boys and men in every grade of society 
have declared it to be “the best book in 


the world.” 








lying on her sofa. Her mother “JUST THEN A HARE WILD WITH FRIGHT RUSHED BY.” 


joa 7 T i ad ¢ > . ” . . 
Sat by My Nannie,’”’ and re- (An illustration from “ Black Beauty,” reproduced by permission of Messrs, Jarrold 


ceived the paper from her 

feeble hand. She then made 

a fair copy of it. Under these difficulties 
was written the book which was to do more 
good than any other for the cause of animals. 
This has been declared by the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. It 
1S well known that it has had an immense influ- 


and Sons, Norwich.) 


There is an entry in Miss Sewell’s diary : 
‘“‘ My first proofs of ‘ Black Beauty’ are come. 
Very nice: type.”” But she did not live to re- 
ceive her full meed of fame. She died in 
Norwich just as the book was beginning to 
make a stir. Since then it has sold in millions. 
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Truly a wonderful influence to radiate from 
an invalid’s couch, a lasting memorial of an 
unselfish and pain-clouded life ! 


Miss Montgomery’s ‘“‘ Misunderstood.” 

It is strange that ‘“ Misunderstood ”’ is re- 
garded as a *“ children’s classic,’’ for Miss Mont- 
gomery herself did not intend it to be a chil- 
dren’s story. The fact is, ‘“‘ Misunderstood ” 
appeals to all ages. Young men, who are 
usually slow to confess to emotion, admit that 
they have wept over it; and I have seen hard- 
headed business men absorbed in the touching 
story of ‘‘Humphie” and Miles. A very 
matter-of-fact girl told me the other day that 
it was the only book that had ever made her 
cry, and that each time she read it she was 
moved anew; while the delicious humour of 
the “‘ aborigines’ scene was a perennial de- 
light to her. Her sentiments have been and 
are shared by many thousands. 

‘““ Misunderstood ” has been translated into 
almost every language. Miss Montgomery 
possesses a very quaint French edition, illus- 
trated in colour, showing the two boys in 
typical French “ get-up”’ blouses and striped 
stockings. It seems strange to recognise ‘‘ Mis- 
understood ” in this garb and under the title 
““Incompris.”” Miss Montgomery is a daughter 
of the late Sir Alex. Montgomery, Bart. She 
used to tell stories to her younger brothers 
and sisters, 
and eventu- 
ally wrote 
“a Very 
Simple 
story,’’ 
which came 
to the no- 
tice of Mr. 
Whyte-Mel- 
ville. ~He 
advised its 
publication, 
and it was 
a success. 
“* Misunder- 
stood ’’ fol- 
lowed, and 
took Lon- 
don b y 
storm. Miss 





“BUT THE EMPTINESS WAS WITH HIM Montgom - 
AS HE WENT.” ery was only 
(An illustration from “‘ Misunderstood,’’ re- twenty-four 


produced by permission of Messrs. Mac- : 
millan and Co., Ltd.) when it was 
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published. ‘“ Thrown Together,” “ Seaforth,” 
and “ Transformed,” appeared later, and found 
a large following of admirers; but “ Mis. 























(Photo: H. Moyse.) 
MISS MONTGOMERY, AUTHOR OF “ MISUNDERSTOOD.” 


understood ”’ remains first favourite with young 
and old. 


Hans Andersen and the Brothers Grimm. 

Foremost among children’s classics reign the 
fairy stories of Hans Andersen and the Brothers 
Grimm—the wizards, who wove for us en- 
chanted hours of tin soldiers, ugly ducklings, 
princesses, dragons, and mysterious forests. 
Of Andersen much has been written in the 
past year—his birth centenary—and we know 
all that is to be told about the cobbler’s son 
of Odense, who was born with the golden gift 
of fairy-lore, and went forth to prove that the 
Ugly Duckling does eventually turn out to be 
a swan. 

The Brothers Grimm were less romantic 
figures than Andersen, and yet their careefs 
were not devoid of interest. Jacob Ludwig 
Carl, the elder, was born in 1785, at Hanau; 
Wilhelm, the younger, a year later. They 
published their stories between 1812 and 1815 
under the title of ‘‘ Kinder und Haus-Marchen” 
—which are not only household words through- 
out the world, but also the foundation of folk- 
lore study. 





(To be continued.) 
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By Clarence Willoughby. 
VI.—A HELPING HAND. 



























TOU may remember Miss Marigold, of whom 
\ I wrote in the first of these stories. After 
her mother’s death she left Worcester, and I lost 
sight of her for some years. It was when I had 
become Vicar of Castleborough that our ac- 
quaintance was renewed unexpectedly. 

"One day she called at the vicarage when I 
was out. Her card aroused in my mind 
memories which deepened my interest in the 
caller, for often in the busy years that had 
followed I had remembered the pathetic in- 
cident which preceded Mrs. Marigold’s death. 

I returned the call next day, for I was eager 
to hear how time had dealt with Miss Marigold. 
She was staying at a boarding-house in Castle- 
borough kept by two sisters, who were busy 
workers in connection with my church. I 
found Miss Marigold had altered very little 
except for the fact that her hair had turned 
quite white. She was dressed handsomely, 
and there was an air of prosperity about her 
which surprised me when I recollected that 
her mother’s will had been proved for quite 
asmali sum, and I was unaware of any stroke 
of good fortune which had come to Miss 
Marigold in the succeeding years. 

“Tam delighted to see you again, Mr. 
Willoughby ; and now, if you are not too 
busy, I want to have a long chat about old 
times. Have you been to Worcester lately ? 
How is the vicar ? I heard about his son’s 
success at the Bar, and I met his daughter two 
years ago at the Academy. You do not look 
a day older, though I am afraid you have had 
avery hard time since we last met.” 

“Oh, hard work is the best medicine, and I 
have had plenty of it,” I said, laughing. Tea 
was brought in, and we soon fell to talking 
about our mutual friends at Worcester. Half 
an hour sped pleasantly by, and I was about 
to leave when Miss Marigold remarked : 





““T have never told you the chief reason of 
my looking you up. I remember your telling 
me once of the various cases in which poor boys, 
who have shown ability in their studies, were 
often retarded for want of a little financial 
help to enable them to go on to college. Now 
four years ago an Australian uncle of mine, 
with whom my mother had carried on an inter- 
mittent correspondence for several years, died, 
and to my great surprise left me £15,000. As 
you may remember, my tastes are very simple, 
and a life spent in economising has not pre- 
pared me for extravagance at this time of day. 
The money is well invested, and brings me in 
quite a handsome income. Seeing your name 
in the Guardian the week before last, close to 
a paragraph about Secondary Education, made 
my memory recall the conversation we had 
on the subject one day at Worcester. I won- 
dered whether, by any chance, you had in 
your parish any boys to whom a little help 
now would aid their career in life. It was a 
fancy which struck my mind, and I could 
not rest until I had come to see you and talk 
it over.” 

“IT am a believer, Miss Marigold, in God’s 
providence watching over us, or I should be 
tempted to say that the most marvellous 
chance had brought you to Castleborough 
this week. Curiously enough, only yesterday 
I was talking with Mr. Pilbrow, the head- 
master of our Grammar School, about a lad 
who is leaving this term. His name is Fred 
Edgecombe, and he has shown the most re- 
markable promise during the four years in 
which he has been at the Grammar School. 
When he was at the County School he won 
a scholarship most brilliantly, and a month 
ago he won another, which would entitle him 
to four years at the University. But his 
parents are far too poor for the idea of his 
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going to Oxford to be entertained for a moment. 
Unless money is forthcoming which will enable 
him to live at Oxford—and you may know 
that Oxford is not a very cheap place—Fred 
must give up the notion of a University course. 
An uncle of his has six bakers’ shops, and 
has offered to take the lad into his business. 
But it has seemed to me sheer waste of genius 
for a boy so gifted to knead bread or sell 
loaves in this age of mediocrity, when there 
are dozens of young fellows only suited for 
that kind of work.”’ 

“This interests me _ greatly,’’ said Miss 
Marigold. ‘‘ Please go on and tell me more 
about the lad.” 

“There is not tell, 
except that the boy’s character is very attrac- 
tive, and Mr. Pilbrow and his masters all 
speak most highly of him. He has shown 
remarkable elocutionary gifts, and on the 
prize-day he electrified a large gathering by 
his dramatic recital of a portion of Scott’s 
‘Marmion.’ I should not wonder if he went 
to the Bar, supposing that funds could be 
obtained to enable him to go in for the law. 
No boy that I have known for many years 
has displayed such talents, and if you wished 
to risk some expenditure on Edgecombe, I 
think that the result in a few years’ time would 
repay fully all your kindness.” 

“This seems like the very best opportunity 
for me to make my experiment,” said Miss 
Marigold. ‘‘I should like to see the lad. 
Could he call with you, if it is not troubling 
you too much, to-morrow evening after dinner ? 


very much more to 


I am not proposing to make a long stay here, 
though I want to see as much of you as possible 
while I am here.” 

“T will bring Edgecombe me to- 
morrow night with pleasure ; I think 
that, though he may be shy in your presence, 
you will discover that he is well worth all 
your aid at this crisis in his life. I forgot to 
mention that he is the only son of his parents, 
and that his mother and father are people of 
some refinement. His father was for several 
years secretary of the local 
lost the post owing to an accident to his eye- 
sight. Since then he been able to do 
little to support the home. Mrs. Edgecombe 
is a very clever lace-worker, and has managed 
to make a small income by this means. They 
are devoted to their son, and he to them.” 

“Very well; I shall expect you both to- 
morrow evening about half-past eight.” 

On my way home I called at the home of 


with 
and 


gasworks, but 


has 
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the Edgecombes, and, in the uncertainty of 
the situation, I thought it best not to allude to 
the possible good fortune which might befalj 
Fred the following day. He was busy with 
some examination work, in which he was 
assisting the head-master, and I suggested 
that, as he looked tired from correcting a large 
number of papers, a walk at night might coo] 
his brow and be beneficial. His father ang 
mother urged him to go with me, and soon 
we were walking out into the country, The 
night air was refreshing and stimulated our 
conversation. Very gradually and carefully J 
hinted at the possibility of Fred’s getting to 
the University, and the lad seemed absolutely 
astonished at the prospect. 

“‘T had put the idea out of my head,” he 
said, ‘‘from the first moment when I won 
the scholarship. My father and mother, as 
you know, have no money to spare, and | was 
reconciling myself to entering my uncle's 
business. Is there really a chance, Mr. Wil 
loughby, of my getting to college ?”’ he asked 
eagerly. 

“There is more than a chance, Fred,” J 
said; ‘‘ there is a probability.” And then] 
told him a little of what Miss Marigold and] 
had been discussing. He was silent, though 
I could see it was not for want of feeling. He 
stopped in our walk, and went and leaned 
overa gate. The moon was high in the heavens, 
and the landscape was very beautiful under its 
white light. We stood looking over the gate, 
and the stillness was oppressive. Far away 
I saw some sheep, which had evidently been 
awakened, and were moving in a dreamy 
fashion along the edge of the meadow. We 
had left the town three miles behind, and its 
lights shone in the valley below. Presently the 
clock of a neighbouring village church struck 
ten, and when the sound had died away 
there fell upon our ears the sweet chime of 
“Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear,” which 
had echoed from the old steeple for many 4 
year. It accorded well with the feelings, too 
deep to utter, which were in our hearts. 

As we turned homeward, Edgecombe said: 

“If this great opportunity comes into my 
life, I vow that you shall never regret having 
been the channel through which it has arrived.” 

He said no more, and purposely I turned 
the conversation. We said good-night, and 
I made an appointment for him to call at 
the vicarage next evening at half-past seven 

Edgecombe was punctual, and I felt proud 
of his alert, eager face, and the good style of 
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the young fellow. Miss Marigold would have 
no cause to be ashamed of her protégé, I was 
certain. 

She was waiting for us in the drawing-room, 
having secured the use of this room free from 
interruption ; and I could see, from the first 
moment of introduction, that she was pleased 
with the appearance of Fred Edgecombe. On 
his side there was, to my surprise, little of 
the shyness which usually had handicapped 
him in ‘conversation with strangers. It seemed 
as though a bond of sympathy existed imme- 
diately between Miss Marigold and himself, 
and nothing could be better than the lively 
way in which he answered all her questions 
while showing her the deference which was 
never lacking in his attitude to people who 
were older than himself. 

At the end of an hour Miss Marigold rose 
and said good-night to him, saying that she 
would like a little further conversation with 
me. He left our presence with a certain 
natural dignity that I could not help admiring. 
There had not been the slightest suspicion of 
toadyism, or of a desire to impress favourably 
one who might play such an important part 
in his after career, and I could see that the 
young fellow had thoroughly interested Miss 
Marigold. 

When the door was closed, Miss Marigold 
turned to me instantly, and said : 

“You are quite right, Mr. Willoughby ; 
that young man will go far, and it will be a 
privilege to help him. Let me know in a 
day or two just how much money you will 
need in order to send him to Oxford for four 
years, and do not stint your requirements. 
I want him to stand, as far as possible, on 
an equality with other young men at the 
University ; although, of course, I do not want 
him to display the extravagant tastes which 
are the ruin of so many men. Let him have 
everything to enable him to hold his own 
and avoid any taunts at poverty of his up- 
bringing.” 

“Oxford has its faults, Miss Marigold, but 
snobbery is not one of them. A duke’s son 
will have no scruples in making a friend of 
Fred Edgecombe if he is attracted by him, 
and if he tells the whole story of his life it 
will not make a particle of difference to the 
friendship. I cannot thank you enough for 
your generosity in this matter, and I believe 
honestly that you will have reason to be proud 
of having played the part you are going to 
play in the career of Fred Edgecombe. Unless 
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I am much mistaken, his name will be well- 
known in the coming years.” 

The next day I wrote to the head of my own 
college, to which the scholarship won by Fred 
entitled him to go, and I had a most encouraging 
reply. It was so many years since I had been 
at the ’Varsity that I did not know how much 
simpler the way of living had become. It was 
not fashionable any longer to spend one’s 
money on “ wines,’”’ driving tandem, or other 
frivolities which were popular in my day. 
The sum required for the four years was 
reasonable, and Miss Marigold sent a cheque 
for the whole amount to me, with a letter 
telling me to apply for more money if I thought 
if necessary. The only return she asked was 
that regular letters should be sent informing 
her of the course of Edgecombe at college. 
She returned to London, and beyond my 
letters to her in the next four years I did not 
see her again for a long while. 

Fred went to Oxford, and, as I had pro- 
phesied, distinguished himself. He became 
secretary of the Union, and in his last year 
was elected its president, although cpposed 
by the son of a Cabinet Minister. Men whom 
I knew at Oxford reported to me that Edge- 
combe was achieving remarkable success, and 
the head of his college wrote to me more 
than once in the same strain. 

The Bar was to be his destiny, and on leaving 
Oxford he went straight to London to read 
in the chambers of Mr. Thornton, the famous 
K.C. Miss Marigold was away in Australia, 
paying a long-promised visit to some descendant 
of her uncle, who was still livingin Sydney. On 
her return I found the travel mania had seized 
her, and she was little in England for the 
next five or six years. I kept her informed 
of Fred’s progress, and her sympathy, as well 
as her financial aid, was unfailing. The large 
sum which was necessary for the pursuit of 
his legal studies had been immediately forth- 
coming. 

My work at Castleborough engrossed me so 
deeply that I only saw Edgecombe at inter- 
vals ; but every time we met I was more sure 
of his ultimate fame. There was a wholesome 
manliness about him, a consciousness of power 
devoid of conceit. Again and again he said 
to me that he longed for the time when he 
could repay all the money which had been 
expended on his career. 

It was soon after he had been called to the 
Bar, and had already been briefed as junior 
to Mr. Thornton in two or three important 
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cases, that I was in London for the Bible 
Society’s Annual Meeting. Going down the 
Strand, I met Edgecombe coming out of the 
Law Courts. He had more serious in 
aspect with the responsibilities of life, but 


grown 


at once was his usual cheery, pleasant self. 
“Come to my chambers, Mr. Willoughby,” 
he said. ‘‘I have some news for you.” 
When we had climbed the rickety old stair- 
case and had taken our seats in the room over- 
looking the velvet turf of the Temple Gardens, 
Edgecombe turned to me and said : 
“Things are moving much quicker than I 
this year already 
Thornton’s kind- 


expected. I have made 
£410. It has been all Mr. 
ness in giving a youngster like me such a 
chance. Next year promises to be still better ; 
but that is not my news. I have been asked 
to stand for Pontefract, and if I consent my 
election looks like being certain. The late 
member had a majority of nine hundred, and, 
though there will be opposition, I should 
imagine we could retain the seat. Mr. Thornton 
urges me strongly to go into Parliament, and 
assures me that it need not hinder my work 
at the Bar, although I am a young barrister 
to be risking it. Would Miss Marigold mind 
if I became M.P., do you think ? I feel that 
I ought to consult her about it before I take 
this step.” 

“T am afraid, Edgecombe, that is impossible, 
as the last letter I had from her was dated 
from Cairo, so you must make your choice 
I think you will be quite safe in 
her satisfaction with your decision, 


alone. 
assuming 
whatever it may be.” 

“Well, that settles it, for it was only Miss 
Marigold’s opinion that I was waiting for I 
shall wire to-day accepting.” 

The by-election turned out as Edgecombe 
had anticipated. He held the seat by an 
increased majority. The day after the election 
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I had a telegram from Miss Marigold, ask 
me to meet her in town. I went to the Lang. 
ham Hotel, and found she had only arriveg 
from Egypt during the last few hours, 

“T want you to get me admission to the 
Ladies’ Gallery,’’ she said, ‘that I may ge 
the crowning incident in my protégé’s career 
—his taking his seat in the House of Com. 
mons.” 

So that afternoon Miss Marigold had the 
felicity of witnessing the triumphant arrival 
of Edgecombe at the table of the House of 
Commons, where, greeted the cheers of 
his party, he took the oath and shook hands 
with the Speaker. The first card that was sent 
in to fetch the new member for Pontefract 
the Lobby bore upon it the name of 
Miss Marigold. I shall forget the 
delight with which the Member of 
Parliament, with his honours thick upon him, 
greeted the woman who had helped so largely 
to bring him to St. Stephen’s. 

There is no need for me to follow further 
the fortunes of Fred Edgecombe, for the 
world knows the latter portion of the story. 
How he took “‘silk’”’ at an earlier age than 
any man during the last twenty years; how, 
in addition, he made a Parliamentary reputa- 
tion ; and how to-day he is a Cabinet Minister, 
popular alike with friends and opponents. 
But the world does not know who helped to 
The generous woman who 


by 


into 
never 
young 


shape his destiny. 
used her newly acquired wealth to help him 
to ascend the Jadder of prosperity, success, 
and fame, kept modestly out of sight. 

Every year the Times contains, among its 
social news, a paragraph stating that “ The 
Right Hon. Fred Edgecombe, K.C., MP, 
is on a visit to Miss Marigold at Clumley.” 
In these few lines is contained the annual 
expression of Mr. Edgecombe’s gratitude to 
his benefactress. 
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A NOVEL HOSPITAL SHIP. 


A SMUGGLER’S BOAT WHICH WAS TURNED INTO A CHARITABLE INSTITUTION. 


OWN on 
State 


closely 


great docks, 


stands the 
old side- 
wheeler 
Idaho, now 
“The Way- 
side Emer- 
gency Hos- 
pital,” one 


of the most 
unique insti- 
tutions in 
the world. 
How this old 
ship, which 
has been a 
famous one 
in that West- 
em country, 


came to be 
made over 
into a hos- 


pital for the 


care of a great city’s poor, is an interesting 


story. 


With a voyage around the Horn, and 
many trips up and down the great Columbia 


River and 
on Puget 
Sound to 
her credit, 
and some- 
thing of a 
smuggling 
record be- 
sides, the 
I da ho 
reached the 
end of her 
usefulness 
lor naviga- 
tion pur- 

and 
cast 
aside to fall 
to piec¢ S 
Whenever 
and however 
the weather 
chose, Sut 


poses 
| , 


Was 


By Archie De Bear. 


the busy water-front of Seattle, 
of Washington, U.S.A., and 
attached to one of the city’s 


benefit mankind, 





(Photo ; Bushnell, Seattle.) 
MRS. BAXTER, PRESIDENT OF WAYSIDE 
EMERGENCY HOSPITAL. 


(Phote : Bushnell, Seattle.) 


MRS. CANNON, VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
WAYSIDE EMERGENCY HOSPITAL. 


of the city began. 





























THE DISPENSARY, WHERE A MONTHLY AVERAGE OF 600 TREATMENTS !S 
GIVEN GRATIS ON THE “IDAHO.” 


some ingenious mind, whose aim was to 
conceived the 
turning the old ship into a hospital, princi- 


idea of 


pally be- 
cause the 
rents in the 
fast-growing 
city were too 
high to per- 
mit of secur- 
ing a more 
suitable 
building. 
And so the 
old boat was 
scuttled, and 
placed in a 
secure posi- 
tion on a 
bit of land 
owned by 
the city, 
known as 
““The Grid- 
iron,’ and 
the work of 


caring for the poverty-stricken sick people 


After drifting along for a few years rather 
aimlessly, but with some measure of success, 


the work at 
last fell into 
the hands of 
Mrs. Marion 
B. Baxter, a 
kind and 
respected 
worker in the 
States, and 
Mrs. Fannie 
W. Cannon. 
A corpora- 
tion was 
formed 
which was 
called ‘‘ The 
Wayside 
Emergency 
Hospital,” of 
which Mrs. 
Baxter is 
now the 
president. 
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In this old ship—part of 
which is nowa well-equipped 
operating room, and whose 
upper deck has been con- 
verted into a women’s 
ward, and the lower into 
one for men—the sick and 
helpless poor of the city of 
Seattle are cared for and 
nursed back to strength. 
The hospital has a regular 
staff of six qualified phy- 
sicians, the best that Seattle 
affords, with a consulting 
staff of six more. There is 
also astaff of trained nurses, 
equal to the best, headed 
by Miss Katherine Majors. 

Before coming into the 
hands of Mrs. Baxter and 
Mrs. Cannon, the boat once 
fell into disgrace through 
being associated with smug- 
glers of opium; but surely 
no better atonement for 
this wrong could be made 
than the work which it 
now serves. All who come 
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“UNCLE CHARLIE.” 


there are treated alike, no 
matter what their nation. 
ality may be. 

An interesting figure at 
the hospital is “ Uncle 
Charlie,’ a devout old 
man, who, when patients 
seem to be almost hopeless 
prays for their recovery, 
or for their final passing 
in peace. Most of his time 
is spent in reading the 
sible, and when he has 
nothing else to do he 
tinkers. His room jis a 
veritable museum of odds 
and ends, wonderful to 
see. 

To Mrs. Baxter and Mrs, 
Cannon is due great com- 
mendation, not only for 
their good work in con- 
nection with the organisa- 
tion of the hospital, but 
also on account of their 
kindliness and the care 
taken of all who enter 
therein. 














THE HOSPITAL SHIP “iDAHO.” 
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THE WOMAN 


SYNOPSIS OF BEGINNING OF STORY, WHICH COM- 
MENCED LAST DECEMBER. 


Walter Raymond, a young solicitor, has married against his 
rich father’s advice, and has been estranged from him for nine- 
teen years. Seeing by accident an advertisement of a Catholic 
school at Bruges, he is attracted by its cheap terms, and decides 











to send his eldest daughter Joyce there. A Roman Catholic 
priest, Father Brandon, makes a favourable impression on Mr. 
wd Mrs. Raymond, and ultimately persuades Mrs. Raymond to 
be received into the Roman Catholic Church, with her husband’s 
consent. Father Brandon next sets to work to trace the family 
history of the Raymonds with the aid of another priest named 
Kelly, directing special attention to the marriage of the Ray- 
monds, which had taken place at a Congregational chapel. 
Meanwhile, Joyce Raymond has gone to the school of St. Mary- 
theMartyr at Bruges. Father Brandon urges Mrs. Raymond to 
wade her husband to be re-married, and her children to be 
tebaptised, under Catholic conditions. Mrs. Raymond, how- 
ever, fails to gain her husband's consent to either of these 
ings. Mr. Raymond reviews the whole situation brought 
about by his wife's change of faith, and discusses it with his 
friend Harrington. The latter has paid a visit to Raymond's 
father, and has found that the old man retains a deep interest in 
his son's career. Father Brandon decides to apply to Anthony 
Ritzoom, the famous Jesuit, for guidance as to his next steps, 
Joyce goes to spend the Christmas holidays with a family, her 
iaher ing assured the family is Protestant. Father Ritzoom 
discusses the case with Brandon and visits, incognito, Mr. Ray- 
mond in his office, but meets with a cool reception. Mrs. 
Raymond again begs her husband to be re-married under Catholic 
rites, but he refuses. On Mrs. Raymond hiding a letter from him 
apainful scene ensues, in which he elicits the fact that it is from 
Father Brandon. Mr. Raymond tells his friend Harr’ngton of 
the state of affairs, and states his determination that Joyce shall 
come home at Easter. The time arrives for Joyce to return 
home, and her father goes down to Dover to meet her. She 
comes ashore in the company of several other girls, and against 
the wishes of Father Brandon, who happens to be at Dover on 
the boat's arrival, Mr. Raymond manages to secure her com- 
pany on the journey to London. She surprises her father by 
telling him of her conversion to Catholicism, the event having 
been brought about by false pretences. On her arrival home Joyce 
is greeted warmly by her mother, sisters, and brother, Mr, He - 
fington comes to dinner, and a pleasant evening is spent by all, 
@rangements being made for a trip down to Brighton the next 
tay. All, including Harrington but excepting Mrs. Raymond, 
spend an enjoyable day at Brighton, Harrington managing to 
monopolise Joyce nearly all the time. Father Brandon goes to 
Ritzoom and tells him that he has seen Harrington and Joyce 
walking together in Batterse: Park. Meanwhile Joyce's father 
has determined to send her for a year to a Moravian school at 
Germany to finish her education. On hearing this, Harrington, 
with Raymond’s consent, asks Joyce to be his wife, and after 
some deliberation she accepts him. A few days afterwards 
Joyce is sent for by Ritzoom. He points out to her the wrong 
she is doing in promising to marry this heretic, and Joyce goes 
home saying she will think over what he has said. The days 
pass by, and she hears nothing from Harrington, who has gone 
down to Plymouth on business, and finally she has another inter- 
view with Ritzoom. Next day Harrington receives a wire from 
Mr, Raymond to say that they are in great trouble about Joyce. 
He hurries back to town, and finds she has disappeared, leaving 
two letters behind her. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


JED HARRINGTON did not open his 
| letter. Perhaps he divined what it 
contained. 
“Does your letter tell you why she 

left home ?” he asked in a hard voice. 

“Yes—no.” 

Harrington waited, while after a moment’s 
hesitation Raymond went on: 

“It is only a few words. She says : ‘ Father, 
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forgive me. I cannot go to Germany to school 
as you ask me. I am a child of the Church, 
and I must obey her commands. I am going 
away because it is my only chance of happiness. 
Do not try to find me ; that will be impossible. 
Do not grieve for me; I shall be perfectly 
happy and safe. Good-bye for ever.” 

“That all?” 

“That is all.” 

“* A child of the Church,’ ”’ said Harrington, 
questioningly. 

“Yes, I ought to have told you. She was 
received into the Romish Church at Bruges. 
I did not tell you because it made me so angry ; 
besides, I hoped she would forget all about 
it, and treat it as so much foolishness.” 

“That was a pity. She did not tell me 
either.” 

“No; she was told to keep the fact a 
secret. I believe she was glad to do this, 
and I thought she desired to blot the whole 
business out of her life. But what does she 
say to you ?’ 

Harrington opened the letter. His hands 
were very steady, although his face was pale 
to the lips. 


“DEAR Mr. HARRINGTON (the letter ran),— 
I have discovered that it would be wrong 
for me to ever see you, or communicate with 
you again. I am therefore going where you 
can never see me. Forgive me if I cause 
you pain in doing this; but there is no other 
course open to me. I wish you nothing but 
good—Yours sincerely, 

“ Joyce RayMonp.” 


He read the letter aloud, his voice never 
quivering orce. 

“Joyce never wrote that letter,’ 
quietly. 

“It is her handwriting.” 

“Of course. But she never wrote it.” 

“Nor mine,” said Walter Raymond presently. 

“No, nor yours,’”’ said Harrington. 

They were standing beneath a lamp in the 
great station, oblivious to all that was around 
them. One by one the cabs had left their 
stand at the arrival platform, and only a 


he said 
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solitary porter watched them from a respectful 
distance. 

“Cab, sir ?”’ said a cabby, who had been 
watching them for some time, and evidently 
regarding them as his fare. 

“No, thank you.” 

The cabman drove away sulkily. 

‘What are you going to do ?” said Walter 
Raymond presently. 

“TI will leave my luggage at the hotel,” 
said Ned Harrington. 

He called a porter, and then the two followed 
the man, who took his bags away to the hotel. 

‘*“Want rooms, sir?” asked the man in 
charge there. 

“No; I only want to leave my bags here 
till the morning. I will send a man for them. 
There is my card.” 

“All right, sir.’”” Ned Harrington had 
stayed at the hotel and the man knew him 
again. 

The two men walked away towards Chelsea. 
Neither spoke. Both realised that it was 
no time for much talking just then, and both 
knew that when the time for action came 
each could depend .on the other. Raymond 
had had the facts before him for some hours, 
but to Harrington they were new, and he 
knew his friend well enough to be sure that 
he wanted to think quietly a few minutes. 

There are few places on earth so lonely as 
London at half-past three in the morning. The 
occasional stray traveller who may be seen 
in the streets only adds to the loneliness. 
The morning was dawning, chill and drear, 
although spring was upon them; the young 
leaves shivered in the cold wind. Steadily 
they walked, side by side, their every footfall 
echoing in the silent streets, and each knew 
that the other was thinking of Joyce, for 
each knew that the other loved her. Ned 
Harrington needed no words to tell him that 
his friend’s heart was bleeding; but he had 
also no need to be told that he was planning 
in his own quiet way how to find his child, 
and bring her back to home and happiness. 
As for Walter Raymond, he trusted Harring- 
ton completely. A man as true as the sun, 
loyal and strong ; a man, moreover, who would 
give the wealth of his heart and brain to bring 
back the helpless girl who had left her home. 

“‘ Of course, it is the priests,” said Raymond 
presently. 

“ Of course.” 

“That fellow Brandon.” 

ee No.” 
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“You think not ?” 

“Tam sure. This business shows a master. 
mind. Brandon has neither the courage nor 
the brains to arrange this. What we see on 
the surface is not half. When we have probed 
the thing to the bottom, we shall find that 
great stakes are being played for. Joyce jg 
only the instrument used to carry out a big 
scheme.” 

“You have formed your conclusions as to 
where she is taken ?” 

“* Only in part.” 

“But we must find out.” 

“Of course.” 

Again they strode on quietly. 

They had entered Hyde Park, and wer 
walking in the direction of the Albert Memorial, 
They left the Serpentine on their left, scarcely 
noticing the shadows which the trees cast 
upon the water. 

Now and then Harrington stopped and 
glanced at the trees in Kensington Gardens, 
as though he were noting their beauty ; but 
he spoke no word. Silently the two strode 
on, until they saw the gilt on the monument 
erected in memory of the husband of one of 
England’s greatest queens. 

“It is cold.” 

“Very cold. There’s frost in this air.” 

“Yes, there must be.” 

Of course, they were not thinking of th 
weather. The words were only the mechanical 
utterances of two men who were face to face 
with a great difficulty. 

Presently they reached Harrington’s cham- 
bers. The young barrister let himself in noise 
lessly, and with steady fingers lit the gas. 

“I will get some breakfast, Raymond,” 
he said. ‘‘ We are both cold and hungry. | 
know where the eatables are.” 

A few minutes later the fire was burning 
in the room, while a kettle was steaming over 
a spirit lamp. On the table a breakfast of 
tempting eatables was placed. 

They ate in silence, and when they had 
finished, both drew their chairs to the fire. 

Harrington passed his friend a box of cigats. 

‘No; a pipe, thank you.” 

“Yes, a man can think better over a pipe.” 

“The facts,’’ continued Harrington prt 
sently, “are plain. Let us review them. A 
little more than a year ago, you came across 
an advertisement of one of those cheap Col 
vent schools in Belgium. They are placed 
in all the Catholic papers; they also exist 
elsewhere. They are intended as a bait 
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Protestants who have no strong religious con- 
yictions, and who may not be able to afford 
to send their children to good English schools. 
They offer a liberal education for minimum 
fees. You caught at the bait.” 

“You know why, Ned.” 

“Yes, I know why. You did what was in- 
tended. It is one of the means Romanists 
use to get converts to their faith. They 
succeeded. A priest came 

















to your house; he im- a | 


pressed you with his 
pleasantness, his frank- 
ness, his bonhomte. Joyce 
was sent to this school, 
and the priest continued 
to visit your house. Your 
wife became a Catholic. 
Immediately afterwards 
came trouble. Your house- 
hold was divided. The 
old trust was gone.” 

“Yes; God knows 
that’s true.” 

“Then your chil- 
dren became bap- 
tised.” 

“Not with my 
consent.” 

“No, but they 
were, Joyce re- 
mained at the 
school; she was 
there a year. So 
far, it is the old 
story. It’s been repeated 
a hundred times in a 
hundred different families. 
Your wife received me 
coldly. That is natural. 
Iam an avowed Protes- 
tant. I know what priest- 
craft means. Still you 
and I remain friends. By 
and by Joyce comes home. 
You know what happens.” 

Ned Harrington became silent a few min- 
utes; his face was very pale, and he looked 
steadily into the fire. 

“Apparently no hindrance was put in the 
way of our meeting,” went on Harrington 
presently, ‘‘ and we learned to love each other. 
Then, with your consent, but against your 
wife’s will, we became engaged. By the way, 
Raymond, have you heard anything about the 
tingI gave her ? Hasshe left it in the house ?” 
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“*The facts are plain. Let us review them. 












































“No; I have seen nothing of it.” 

A look of satisfaction came into Ned Har- 
rington’s eyes. 

“For a time we were perfectly happy,” 
went on the young man in steady tones ; 
“but when she knew I had to go to Plymouth 
she became afraid.” 

“She became afraid ?”’ 

“Yes; she seemed to dread something— 





to fear some calamity. She was afraid of 
those priests. I did not realise it; I did 
not know she had been received into the 
Roman Communion. If I had known, I should 
have understood. I should have known she 
feared to go to confession.” 

Raymond nodded his head. 

“When I was gone they got hold of her, 
they frightened her. They forbade her to go 
to you, they forbade her to correspond with 
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me. I have written to her each day, but I 
have only received one letter from her. She 
wrote me on the day after I left. Never 
since. Evidently they have frightened her 
into leaving home. They have persuaded her 
that it is her duty to go away from you and 
from me. They have dissuaded her against 
going to that school in Germany.” 

on” 

“All that is plain. Now, then, there are 
two questions which face us. First, where 
is she gone? What is her hiding-place ? 
Of course, you asked your wife ?” 

“She says she is utterly ignorant. 
appears in great grief.” 

“TIT see; that was 
pected.” 

“Yes, she vowed and protested that she 
had no knowledge of where she is gone. She 
says she knows nothing. That is our great 
work—to find out where she is gone.” 

“It is our work, yes; but that is not all. 
The question behind is more important still.” 

“ And that ?” 

“What is their reason for this ?” 

“They wish to retain her in the faith. 
Their first work was, as they would put it, 
to save her soul. Now they wish to save 


She 


just what I ex- 


her from losing it,’’ and Walter Raymond 


laughed bitterly. 

“No, no ; that is not enough,” said Harring- 
ton; “that is not enough. I know a good 
deal of Brandon, and I tell you it is not enough.” 

“‘ But what can there be besides ?_ I am still 
a poor man. It is true things have been better 
with me lately, but I am still one of the 
thousands of comparatively unknown London 
lawyers. I live in a small house in the neigh- 
bourhood of Clapham Common, and that is 
all.” 

Ned Harrington did not reply ; instead, he 
sat smoking quietly for some time. Presently 
he aroused himself, and said: 

“Walter, you began to tell me about a 
man who paid you a call at your office one 
day, but you never completed the story. I 
have forgotten row what hindered you.” 

Walter Raymond described the incident 
perfectly. Evidently the man must have 
impressed him greatly, for nothing seemed 
to have escaped his memory. 

*‘ Have you ever conjectured who this man 
might be?” asked Harrington. 

“Yes ; but I have had no data upon which 
to go.” 

“Did he not give his name ?” 
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“Yes; it was Anthony Ritzoom.” 

Harrington started. 

“Ah!” he said. 

“Do you know it ?” 

“Know it ?”’ said Harrington, in meaning 
tones. 

The young barrister got up and walked 
around the room. 

“It is no use crying over spilt milk, but J 
wish you had told me of this before,” 

“ But why ?” 

* Ritzoom is the cleverest man in the Order 
of Jesuits; he deals with their most delicate 
matters. He is not known to the world. He 
is not renowned as a preacher or anything 
of that sort. He is simply a wire-puller~ 
diplomatist. He works in quietness and in 
secrecy. A man who stops at nothing. In 
one sense he is the most conscientious mag 
alive ; in another, he is without conscience, 
He is before all things a Jesuit. To serve his 
Order he will do all, suffer all. That is where 
he is conscientious. But let any man oppose 
him, or oppose his Order, then he is without 
conscience. He is faithful to the old Jesuit 
axiom that the end justifies the means.” 

“He is a priest, then ?” 

“Yes ; a priest who appears in a score of 
unpriestly disguises. That is to say, you 
may find him in a yachting suit one day, in 
riding breeches another, in flannels another. 
A man who absorbs information, but never 
imparts any; one who knows everything, 
without being known to any but those who 
are acquainted with the inner circles of Jesuit- 
ism.” 

“That explains,” said Walter Raymond. 

“Explains what ?” 

“Why, on the day when I went to meet 
Joyce at Dover I passed by the Lord 
Warden Hotel, and I saw two priests coming 
out. The one was Brandon; the other I 
did not know, and yet his face was familiar 
to me. I knew I had seen it before, but I 
could not tell where. It was familiar to me, 
and yet it was strange. Now I know who 
it was. It was that man Anthony Ritzoom, 
who came to see me. Yes, that is the name, 
Anthony Ritzoom. I should not have remem 
bered it, I expect, but it was an uncommon 
name, and belonged to an uncommon mai. 
I wish I had told you at the time, but, as you 
know, every lawyer has a number of queef 
clients who come to him about whom he thinks 
it best to say nothing.” 

“Yes, yes; I understand. Oh, but I wish 
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I had known. I should have been on my 
guard. And yet one never knows. Anyhow, 
| know who’s at the bottom of things now.” 

“Does that fact help you ?” 

“In a sense, yes; but in another, no. It 
is always well to know the man against whom 
you have to fight ; but, in another way, it’s 
terrible news. That man has never been out- 
witted half a dozen times in his life. He will 
never confess himself beaten while there’s a 
shadow of a chance left; he’s as silent as 
death, and as secret as the grave. I tell you, 
Raymond, there’s a big thing on hand, depend 
upon it. Whenever Ritzoom takes a thing 
up, you may depend on it there’s a great deal 
at stake.” 

“How did you come to know so much about 
him ?” 

“My brother Andrew is a Jesuit.” 

“He told you?” 

“What I have told you I gathered through 
conversations with him. As I have told you 
before, a Jesuit communicates nothing directly. 
You have to find out.” 

“And have you any idea as to what lies 
behind ? ” 

“I dare not say; I must think.” 

“One is so handicapped,” said Raymond 
presently ; “‘one cannot place such a matter 
in the hands of the police.” 

“No.” 

“Nor use a private detective.” 

“No; at least I am not acquainted with a 
private detective who would be of any service.” 

“ Meanwhile ia 

“Ah, yes, 
bitterly. 

“You think no harm will happen to her ?” 

“No,” said Harrington, “I do not believe 
harm will happen to her—at present. Every- 
thing will depend.” 

“On what ?” 

“On the course which events take.” 

“Ned, you have something in your mind 
which you are afraid to reveal to me.” 

Harrington was silent for a few seconds. 

“Yes, I have, my friend; I have. I am 
afraid to admit it to myself; I am afraid 
fo think of it as a possibility ; that is why 
lam afraid to mention it to you. No, and 
I'l not even entertain the thought seriously 
umtil.I’m perfectly certain.” 

Again the two men lapsed into silence. 
They were neither of them hysterical ; neither 
of them, indeed, showed much outward grief ; 
but neither of them felt the less because of 





meanwhile,” said Harrington 
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the lack of outward manifestation. Either 
of them was prepared to sacrifice anything 
in order to bring back Joyce, for both loved 
her as only strong men can love; but they 
knew that nothing was gained by unpre- 
meditated action. Neither did one ask what 
the other was going to do. Each knew when 
the time came that confidence would not be 
wanting. Rather, they seemed to be nerving 
themselves for a great task, preparing them- 
selves for a great battle. 

The thought that Joyce had gone away 
willingly did not cross their minds. Both 
had looked too deeply into her heart for that. 
This healthy, happy child, who loved the air 
and the sunshine, who loved her father with 
a child’s affection, and who loved the man to 
whom she had plighted her troth in a way 
which no woman can love but once, would 
never have left them save under circumstances 
which meant that some kind of force had been 
brought to bear. And it was not force of 
body that they feared ; it was another force, 
more subtle and more dangerous. 

Moreover, neither doubted but that the 
Priests were at the bottom of the trouble. 
Ever since they had entered Raymond’s house 
a dark shadow had fallen upon his life. His 
family had been alienated from him. His 
wife was no longer a wife; his children had 
been led to look upon him as a kind of pariah, 
one who was an enemy to their soul’s salvation. 
They seemed to think it their duty to deceive 
him, to treat him as a stranger. Only Joyce 
had continued to love him with the old love, 
and she had been taken away from him. 

“It’s no use going home and asking further 
questions,” said Raymond. 

“ Not a bit.” 

“These men will have weighed my wife 
in the balances.” 

" 

“‘ Of course, the children will know nothing.” 

“Nothing. Ofcourse, we must pay attention 
to that quarter, but it will come to nothing.” 

“And I say, Ned, the world must know 
nothing of this.” 

“‘ Nothing.” 

“They must not know that she was in- 
veigled into becoming a Romanist, or that she 
has gone away.” 

“T.” 

And here these two men made their first 
great mistake. It was a natural one, for 
neither father nor lover desired their affairs 
to be talked about. Both of them naturally 
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shrunk from newspaper controversy and irre- 
sponsible gossip. It was something that they 
must lock up in their own hearts. 

“Tf the world thinks she’s gone to Ger- 
many to a Moravian school I shall do nothing 
io undeceive the world,” said Raymond. 

“No,” replied Harrington quietly; “and 
we may be sure that the priests will say nothing. 
But what about your other children, Ray- 
mond ?” 

“‘ They were out visiting some friends yester- 
day afternoon,” replied Walter; “they did 
not get back till late, and nothing was said 
to them.” 

‘Your wife knows something, Walter. I 
was mistaken. She may not know much, but 
she knows something.” 

“Why ?” 

“Was it only a coincidence, or was it planned 
that they should go away yesterday ? Yes, 
she will know something, but only as much as 
we are sure of. What’s the time ?” 


“It’s nearly seven o’clock.”’ 

Harrington rose to his feet again. 

“Let us walk to your house, Walter,” he 
said. 

Walter Raymond asked no question as to 
why Harrington had come to this sudden 


determination. Perhaps, although he was not 
a brilliant man, he reaa what was in the other’s 
mind. 

As they came near Clapham Common they 
heard the sound of voices, and both men 
hastily turned into a side street. 

“It was jolly funny Joyce going away 
without seeing Ned, wasn’t it?” they heard 
Walter say. 

“Oh, I expect he’ll meet her somewhere on 
the way; dad will have told him,’’ replied 
Rachel. 

* Still, it was funny.” 

That was all they heard, but they saw 
Raymond’s three children in holiday attire, 
accompanied by the children of the Diltons, 
and a rather austere looking lady. Evidently 
they were going away for the day. 

Raymond and Harrington looked at each 
other, but neither spoke. They were only a 
few minutes from Raymond’s house, and 
they walked on as though nothing had hap- 
pened. 

**I wonder if Lucy will be down yet,” said 
Raymond. 

“Oh, yes, she'll be down right enough,” 
replied Harrington. 

Raymond let himself in quietly, and led 
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the way into the little dining-room. Mr 
Raymond was quietly eating her breakfest 
alone. 

‘Oh, Walte1,’’ she said, ‘‘ have you heard 
anything about Joyce?” 

“No, not yet,” replied Raymond quietly, 

“The children think she’s gone to Ger. 
many to school,” she said almost hysterically. 
“T thought it best to say nothing.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“How do you know ?”’ 

“That does not matter. Lucy, I had no 
chance of saying much to you last night; 
besides, my mind was too unsettled to think 
very clearly. Now, however, we must have 
a clear understanding.” 

She became very pale, but a sullen, deter. 
mined expression came into her eyes. 

‘“ What understanding ?”’ she asked. 

“T must know all you know concerning 
Joyce’s disappearance.” 

She opened her lips to speak, but as she 
saw Ned Harrington’s keen, searching eyes 
upon her, she closed her lips without speaking 
a word. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


ALTER RAYMOND waited a minute, 
W and then went on quietly. 
“We know what influences have 
been at work. We know that Joyce 
would never have left without terrible pressure 
having been brought to bear upon her. A week 
ago she and Ned were a pair of happy lovers; 
a week ago the thought of going away never 
came into her mind. While he has been away 
I also have been very busy, and have spent 
very little time at home. Last night you 
told me you had no idea where she was.” 

“IT told you the truth,”’ she said stubbornly; 
‘TIT did not know; I do not know; I have 
not a shadow of an idea where she has gone.” 

“But you knew she was going.” 

It was Harrington who spoke, and both 
saw that his words were true. She flushed 
painfully, and then became pale. But she 
evidently felt she had her part to play. 

«I refuse to speak to you about the matter, 
Mr. Harrington,’ she said. “I refuse to 
recognise your right to interfere. I nevef 
gave my consent to your visiting here, still 
less did I consent to your becoming engaged 
to Joyce.” 

“You will have to speak to him if this 
affair figures in a court of law,” said Ray- 
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mond. “ But that is not the point just now. 
Harrington spoke the truth. You knew she 
was going away.” 

At this Mrs. Raymond was silent. 

“It grieves me to take this course, Lucy,” 
said Walter Raymond. “I remember, of 
course, the attitude you have adopted towards 
me since you have been under the dominion 
of the priests. Nevertheless, I am sorry, for 
the sake of the happy years we once spent 
together. We were poor then—much poorer 
than we are now; but we were all in all 
to each other, Lucy, you, and I, and the 
children. However, you have elected to treat 
me—well, as you have treated me, and we 
will let that pass. But I am not going to 
allow my Joyce to pass out of my life. You 
knew she was going away. How long have 
you known ?” ’ 

“T refuse to tell you.” 

“The priests forbade you ?” 

She sat with tightly compressed lips. 

“How often has Brandon been here since 
I forbade him to come ?” 

Still no answer. 

“When was Father Ritzoom here last ?” 

She gave a quick, frightened start. Whether 
he had been to the house or no, both men 
knew that she had seen him, and that she 
was afraid of him. 

“You were asked to encourage her to leave 
home—you, her mother; you, who should 
protect her.” 

The words stung her. 

“TI would rather see her dead than to go 
to that Protestant school in Germany, and 
—and lose her soul,” she snapped. ‘“‘ I would 
rather see her in her coffin than be the wife 
oi—of—him,”” looking towards Harrington. 

She said the last words through her set teeth. 
A woman can always be made to divulge 
a secret more quickly than a man, because 
she has less control over her prejudices and 
her hatreds. The woman hated Harrington, 
and in her spite she admitted what other- 
wise she would have kept secret. They knew 
all she could tell them now. There was no 
need for her to admit in so many words that 
the priests had persuaded or commanded 
her to help them to do that which she believed 
would save her daughter’s soul. 

“There is another thing, Lucy,” went on 
Walter Raymond quietly ; but before he could 
Say another word she rose and walked towards 
the door. 

“I will not stay with you, and I will not 
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say another word,” she cried passionately. 
“You are both of you enemies of God and 
of religion. I am glad she is out of the reach 
of your influence, and even if I knew where 
she was I would never let you know, for she 
is safe from those who would destroy her 
soul.” 

Ned Harrington looked towards his friend 
sympathetically. It grieved him to see the 
strained relations between husband and wife ; 
all the more because he knew the history 
of their alienation. The priest had entered 
the home, and in the name of religion he had 
set wife against husband, children against 
their father. The story was no new one. 
It had happened again and again all over 
the land. Moreover, as Ned Harrington saw 
the drawn, haggard face, and the quivering 
lips of his friend, a great anger came into his 
heart. 

“The priests’ hand is very plainly to be 
seen, Walter,” he said quietly. 

Walter Raymond made some very strong 
remarks on the ancestry of these gentlemen. 

“Still, the conversation has cleared the 
ground, Walter,” he said. “‘We are now 
sure of two or three things. That man Rit- 
zoom is in it, and your wife has also been a 
party to the business. Of course, it was 
their policy not to let her know where she 
has gone; nevertheless, she was their tool.” 

“Yes, she was their tool.” 

Upstairs, Mrs. Raymond was sobbing. Both 
men heard her, but Walter Raymond did not 
go to her. Time was when he would have 
rushed to her side when he saw her in sorrow ; 
but that time was gone. Slowly she was 
crushing all feelings of love in her husband’s 
heart. For her he had sacrificed home and 
wealth ; for her he had toiled and suffered, 
and he had been glad to do it. She had 
never been a companion to him in the full 
sense of the word, but that he had not 
considered. He had sacrificed everything for 
her, and had rejoiced in the sacrifice. But 
now their interests and hopes were divided ; 
all confidence was gone, all comradeship was 
gone. Love was fast dying, and all this had 
come to pass in the name of religion. 

“One thing still baffles me,” said Walter 
Raymond. “I cannot understand why these 
fellows allowed Joyce to become engaged to 
you. I wonder why they did not forbid her 
speaking to you.” 

“That is plain to me,” said Harrington. 
“They knew that by allowing her to go, what 
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they would term, deeper and deeper into sin, 
the stronger would be their hold upon her. 
To them I am a sort of anti-Christ, only fit 
for kindling wood for the nether regions. 
They would, therefore, make her feel that 
there could be no greater danger—indeed, no 
greater crime—than to become engaged to 
me. The fact of her love for me would be 
used as their strongest argument to persuade 
her to leave home. You see, from their stand- 
point Joyce has two great enemies—you and 
me. You would take her to a heretic school, 
and thus endanger her soul, while I should 
marry her on her return from school, which 
to them would be a greater crime still. They 
would tell her, therefore, that it was her 
duty to oppose us both, and that her only 
chance to obtain forgiveness for past sins, 
and to obtain security for the future, would 
be to place herself under their care, and thus 
escape from us both.” 

“Yes, I expect you are right.” 

“T am pretty sure I am. I have talked 
with my brother Andrew, and I know several 
of these fellows. But that does not get to 
the bottom of it.” 

“No?” 

“No; fanatical though they may be, they 
would not place themselves in such a position 
to save a soul. Ritzoom is mixed up with 
the business, and he is not the man to mix 
himself up with anything unless great stakes 
are being played for.” 

** But what can they be ?”’ 

“As I told you, I am afraid to entertain 
my own suspicions. Walter, I must leave 
you now.” 

“Yes,” said Raymond, “I can see that. 
We must have an interview with Ritzoom. 
You are going to find out where he is ?”’ 

Harrington looked towards Raymond with 
admiration. He had done his friend an in- 
justice; he was a cleverer man than he 
thought. 

“Exactly,” he said quietly. ‘‘ As for you, 
I presume you will go to your office as usual.” 

“ Yes,”’ said Raymond. “It is no use going 
to Brandon. He is but the tool of the other 
man.” 

“That is all. Moreover, I doubt whether 
even he has any knowledge of Ritzoom’s 
plans. Of course, he will know something 
of what appears on the surface, but ot those 
things which lie at the back of Ritzoom’s 
brains he will know nothing.” 

“What time shall I see you this evening ?” 
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“T will call at your office about five O'clock 
and report progress.” 

“He will be in London, I think.” 

“Yes, be will be in London. It will & 
impolitic for him to leave just now.” 

The two men separated, Walter Raymond 
after making some inquiries near his house to 
go to his office in London, Harrington to Camry 
out the plans which had been born in his 
mind. 

Thus it came about that Joyce Raymond; 
strange departure was unknown to all saye 
those most deeply interested. Mrs, Ray. 
mond made believe that she had gone to Ger. 
many to a Protestant school; the childreg 
echoed those beliefs. The priests said nothing; 
neither did Walter Raymond or Harrington, 
Thus there were no paragraphs in the paper 
about a “ missing young lady.”’ The reporter 
for the Press who are always so eager for such 
news knew nothing. There was nothing of 
note in the fact that a young English girl 
had gone to a Protestant school in Germany, 
and so no one gossipped about it. Neverthe. 
less, there was a paragraph in one of the 
Protestant papers which neither Harrington 
nor Raymond saw. It was to the effect that, 
although great pressure had been brought 
to bear on Miss Joyce Raymond, who had for 
a year been to a convent school in Belgium, 
to join the Romanist Church, that young 
lady, true to the Protestant traditions of her 
name, had refused to yield to the demands of 
that Church and had elected to go to a Moravian 
school in Germany. 

The Protestant paper in question was al 
insignificant production, and was read by 
but few save those persons to whom its owner 
sent it. No other newspaper copied from it, 
and its statements carried no great weight. 
One of the readers of this paper, however, 
was old Mr. Walter Raymond, the grant- 
father of Joyce. Moreover, the paragraph 
was blue pencilled, so that he could not fail 
to see it. 

Old Walter Raymond read the paragraph 
several times with a pleased look on his face. 

“ Splendid,” he said again and again. “I 
suppose the minx of a mother and the other 
children are out-and-out Papists ; but Joyce 
has elected to stand by the truth. I wonder 
what my wife would have said if she had been 
alive to see this ?” 

And then he heaved a deep sigh, for Walter 
Raymond was a lonely man, and longed for 
someone to cheer him in his old age. 
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“T’ll wait till she’s finished her schooling 
days,” he said presently, “‘and then I'll 
approach Walter, and perhaps—perhaps— 
who knows ?—I may be reconciled to my 
boy before I die, and have Joyce to come 
and live with me. But I’ll never leave Walter 
a penny—no, not a penny. I vowed I never 
would, and I will not.” 

On the evening of the day when Walter 
Raymond had met Harrington at Paddington 
station, the former sat in his office alone. 
The clerks had gone, and business had ceased 
for the day, but Walter Raymond remained. 

He looked at his watch somewhat impatiently. 
It was after six o’clock. 

“‘T expect Ned has had a harder job than he 
imagined,” he said to himself. “If Ritzoom 
is the man he says he is, his movements will 
be secret, and therefore he will find it difficult 
to lay hands on him. But it will be all right, 
Ned will do it.” 

Walter Raymond had worked all through 
the day in a mechanical sort of way. He had 
been able to give but half his attention to his 
business, for all the time his mind had been 
full of Joyce. He did not fear that harm 
had befallen her in the ordinary way ; never- 
theless his heart was heavy with a great terror. 
Should he ever see his child again? He knew 
it was no use taking the ordinary means of 
finding her. The priests would see to it that 
she left secretly. They would have, if needs 
be, a hundred disguises whereby her identity 
could be hidden. Besides, she had left home 
several hours before he knew of her departure. 
In that time she could have gone hundreds 
of miles. Who would notice, among the tens 
of thousands of travellers who leave the great 
London termini every day, a girl like Joyce? 
It is true he had made certain investigations 
that morning after Harrington had left him, 
but they had ended in nothing. No, if she 
were to be found, it must be by the means 
which his friend had adopted, and he longed 
with a great longing to meet the man Ritzoom 
again. 

At length he heard a quick, decided foot- 
step on the stairs, and a few seconds later 
Harrington entered. The young barrister was 
very pale, and his face was drawn and haggard, 
evidently the trouble which weighed upon his 
life was telling on him. He was very calm 
and quiet, however, and his features were set 
and stern. 

“Are you ready, Raymond?” he asked 
quietly. 
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*‘ Quite.” 

“IT have a cab at the door. 
on our journey.” 

** Are we going far ?”’ 

“No; only to the Cosmopolitan Hotel,” 

“He is there, is he ?” 

Te" 

The two men got into the cab, which roll 
westward. 

“Did you have much difficulty in finding 
where he was ?” 

“Yes; he has kept his movements secret 
Still; I have found him. He leaves Charing 
Cross by the nine o’clock train for Ostenj 
to-night.” 

Raymond did not ask by what meag 
Harrington had discovered this ; there was m 
purpose to be served in knowing. 

“He does himself very well,” said Harring. 
ton presently. “‘He has a suite of rooms 
at the Cosmopolitan. Really, for a Jesuit 
who has taken the vow of poverty, he does 
everything handsomely.” 

“‘ As I remember him, he is not a man who 
fasts overmuch,” replied Raymond. 

*“‘Dispensations are wonderful arrangements,” 
replied Harrington. “They save a lot of 
trouble.” 

“You have, of course, arranged your mode 
of entrance ?” 

“T have arranged everything satisfactorily, 
I think. I should not be surprised if ou 
presence does not startle him somewhat.” 

“‘T shall leave most of the talking to you.” 

“You must judge for yourself. You ar 
Joyce’s father, but of course the visit may end 
in nothing. But it is a necessary preliminary 
step.” 

The cab drew up before the hotel, anda 
few seconds later a waiter led the way along 
a thickly carpeted corridor. 

“ya.” 

This was in answer to a knock at the door 
of a room at the end of the corridor. Th 
waiter opened the door, and said, “ Two 
gentlemen to see you, sir.” With this he 
departed quickly, as though glad to get away. 
Walter Raymond and Ned Harrington were 
looking steadily towards Father Ritzoom, who 
sat in an easy chair, smoking a cigar. 

For a moment he looked somewhat ds 
concerted, while an angry flush swept ove 
his face; but only for a moment. He roe 
with a bland smile. 

“To what am I indebted for the pleasut 
of your visit, gentlemen ?” he asked. 
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Ritzoom was clothed in strictly clerical 
attire. At that moment he looked like some 
well-to-do rector of a rich country parish. 
The smile did not leave his face, as he waited 
or their reply, neither did he betray even by 
, movement of an eyelid the fact that he 
suspected who they were. His surprise and 
annoyance were only momentary, and his 
command over himself was remarkable. Never- 
theless, he seemed to measure both of them 
at a glance, and the pupils of his eyes seemed 
io contract as he noted the quiet, yet deter- 
mined, demeanour of the two men. He knew 
he had no blustering, excitable clowns to deal 
with, but men who were keen, and watchful, 
and wary. He wondered whether Walter 
Raymond remembered him or no, and he 
called to mind the quiet persistence of the 
lawyer on the only other occasion on which 
they had met. 

“Tam given to un- 
derstand that you have 
a great deal of influ- 
ence at a convent called 
‘The Home of the 
Good Shepherd,’ ”’ said 
Harrington, blandly. 

“It is possible,” 
said Ritzoom quietly. 
“At least, I had some 
years ago. I have 
ceased during the last 
few years to take a 
direct interest in it. 
But excuse me, gentle- 
men, it is difficult to 
converse when one has 
not the advantage of 
knowing names.” 

“Yes,” replied Har- 
rington. ‘‘ As a general 
statement, I think it “ nt 
is fairly correct. But |S 
I was under the im- yee 
Pression that it might 
hot apply in the present 
instance.” 

“But why ?” asked 
Ritzoom, still with the 
same bland smile. 

“IT am supposed to 
have a very strong 
likeness to my brother 
Andrew,” said Harring- 
fon quietly. ‘‘ Besides, 
[have not changed in 
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appearance since he pointed me out to you. 
As for my friend here, I am given to under- 
stand that you visited him as a would-be 
client some time ago. And you have the 
reputation of possessing a specially good 
memory for faces.” 

It was an open declaration of war, but 
Ritzoom did not seem to notice it. 

“You see, you came in so suddenly,” he 
said with a laugh; “so suddenly that one 
might have supposed you had an under- 
standing with the waiter.” 

“T had.” 

Still Ritzoom kept on smiling, although a 
strange gleam shot from his deep, unfathom- 
able eyes. 

“There was no need, I assure you, gentle- 
men. I am always easy to be found by 
my friends. I am always ready to be 
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consulted on such matters as fall within my 
domain.” 

“ Ah, then we have done right in coming to 
see you. We wish to consult you on a matter 
which certainly falls within your domain. 
My friend here wishes to ask you a ques- 
tion.” 

“Any question I am able to answer shall 
be answered willingly,” said Ritzoom. 

“‘T wish to know, then, what you have done 
with my daughter, Joyce,” said Walter Ray- 
mond. 

“TI presume this is a bit of pleasantry,” 
said the priest, still smiling. 

“Anything but that. I am 
earnest.” 

By this time the Jesuit had not only meas- 
ured his men; but he had weighed the cir- 
cumstances. He was a man who came to 
conclusions quickly, and he was seldom wrong. 
He saw the haggard, anxious face of Walter 
Raymond, saw the despairing yet determined 
look in his eyes, he noted the quiet strength 
and the self-suppression in every movement 
of his body, in every sound of his voice. But if 
he had had only Walter Raymond to deal with 
he would not have been afraid. It is true 
the lawyer was intelligent, dogged, persistent ; 
but he did not possess a mind of the first 
order. It was true, too, that he was the 
father of the girl who was lost to him; but 
Ritzoom had dealt with such before. He 
felt that his great battle would be with Harring- 
ton. He had heard of him as a deadly cross- 
questioner, a brilliant advocate, and as a 
man who riddled every case he took in hand. 
He did not like his cool daring ; he came very 
near to tearing the man, who was the lover 
of a girl he bad lost, and yet who could wear 
an easy smile and a perfectly calm demeanour. 

“TI think I grasp the situation, although 
your information has been anything but 
copious or minute,” he said. ‘‘I take it that 
this gentleman’s daughter—Joyce, did you 
call her ?—has left home, and that he has 
some idea that I am cognisant of her where- 
abouts. Is that a correct statement of the 
Case ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Walter Raymond. 

He still continued to smile, but otherwise 
not a muscle of his face moved. He kept his 
eyes upon Walter Raymond, as though he 
were the principal party concerned. 

“IT quite understand, Mr. Raymond,” he 
went on. ‘It is true that as a priest I am 
debarred from the privilege of having children 
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of my own. At the same time, I think ] 
understand a father’s feelings. Of course, it 
is naturally a mystery why you should come 
to me, but all the same I shall be glad to help 
you if it is in my power.” 

“Then you will kindly tell me where my 
daughter is ?”’ said Walter Raymond. 

The priest spread out his hands like one 
in dismay. 

“Really, Mr. Raymond, I must ask for 
some information before I can render any 
assistance. This gentleman asked just now 
for information concerning the Home of the 
Good Shepherd. Am I to understand that 
your daughter has been there, and has, up. 
known to you, left it? If so, any service ] 
can render in tracing her whereabouts shall 
be at your service. As I told you, however, 
my connection with that institution has 
largely ceased, and therefore I cannot do 
much.” 

Walter Raymond noted the smile on the 
Jesuit’s face, and his heart burnt with anger, 

“Am I to understand that you refuse to 
give me the information I seek ?”’ he asked, 
quietly. 

“On the other hand, have I not just placed 
my poor services at your disposal ?” 

“TI wish to ask a plain question?” said 
Walter Raymond. ‘“ Do you, or do you not, 
know where my daughter is ?” 

“Does not your question take a great deal 
for granted, sir?” said Ritzoom. “ Does it 
not take for granted that you have a right 
to ask me, an entire stranger, a question 
which any man in my position would refuse 
to answer ? Does it not also assume that I 
am in some way connected with your daughter's 
—what shall we call it—absence ? Really— 
well, I am led to suppose that a change has 
come over the—what shall we call it ?—the 
formalities of English courts of justice.” 

He still spoke in a suave bland manner, his 
lips parted by a smile, his voice quiet and 
calm. Nevertheless, Harrington saw a cold, 
cruel gleam in his eyes, which did not accord 
with his manner of speech. 

So far he had had the best of the converse 
tion, and Raymond was angry with himself for 
not having kept to his determination and 
allowed Harrington to do the talking, and yet 
as he felt afterwards, it seemed that Ritzoom 
had compelled him to speak, in spite of him 
self. 

Nevertheless, the next words were spokea 
by Ned Harrington. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


« THINK you are quite right, Father 
Ritzoom,” said the young barrister 
quietly ; ** nevertheless, as one whose 
profession it is to help the distressed, 

[am sure you will forgive my friend for 

putting his question so bluntly. But here is 

the truth. Mr. Raymond’s daughter has been 
at a school in Bruges—a school with which 
you are connected. While there she became 

a convert to your faith. But this you will 

doubtless know ?”’ 

He waited for a reply, which the priest 
hesitated to give. 

“It is probably as you say, Mr. Harrington,” 
he said presently; ‘‘and please forgive my 
not recognising you when you came in so 
suddenly just now. Of course, young girls 
going from Protestant homes—I presume Mr. 
Raymond is a Protestant—naturally embrace 
the truth when it is presented to them.” 

“Be that as it may, she joined your com- 
munion without her father’s knowledge.” 

“That is lamentable,’’ said the priest. 
“Mr. Raymond should have been informed, 
of course. That matter must be inquired 
into.” 

“On her return home a few weeks ago, her 
father decided to send her to another school— 
a Moravian school in Germany. This, of 
course, you also know, as well as the fact 
that she promised to be my wife.” 

“This is very interesting, Mr. Harrington ; 
very interesting. But pray how was such a 
matter as this to come to my knowledge ?” 

“I spent an hour or so with my brother 
Andrew to-day,”’ said Harrington quietly. 

For the first time the Jesuit changed colour. 
instinctively he felt that in dealing with 
Harrington he was not dealing with a man 
who used such blunt weapons as Walter 
Raymond. 

“Well, here comes our difficulty,” went on 
Harrington, apparently not noticing the changed 
look on the Jesuit’s face. ‘‘ Yesterday Miss 
Joyce-Raymond left home, without letting 
even her father or myself know where she 
had gone.’’ 

“Ah! I presume she was unhappy at home.” 

“Far from it,” replied Harrington. “She 
Was very happy.” 

“Strange—strange,” said Ritzoom, like one 
musing. “But young girls have curious 
fancies, But did she leave no letter—no 
Message of any sort ? I ask this,’’ he added 
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quickly, ‘‘ because sometimes circumstances 
occur in a giri’s life which may lead to some 
sudden act, but which may be easily explained 
afterwards.” 

There was not a suggestion of irritability 
in his manner. He might have been a lawyer 
to whom some clients had come for advice, and 
was trying to understand the whole case before 
offering an opinion. 

“Yes,” said Harrington, “she left letters, 
both for her father and myself. In her father’s 
letter she said she was a child of your Church, 
and gave that as a reason for leaving home.” 

“It is very sad when families are not united 
in religion,” replied Ritzoom; ‘very sad. 
But what would you, gentlemen? If shs 
found the truth, she must be true to it. Of 
course, this doubtless seems brutal to you ; 
but as a priest of the Church it is easily t» 
be explained. From what I can gather, your 
daughter, Mr. Raymond, felt that she must 
save ber soul, even although she sacrificed her 
home. As a man of conscience, do you not 
feel this ?”’ 

He addressed himself to Walter, as if he 
were the questioner, and not Harrington. 

“T have no doubt you have stated your 
side of the case correctly,” said Harrington ; 
“still, that does not explain everything. She 
had become engaged to me, and yet, while I 
was away in the West of England, she took 
this step.” 

“Excuse me,”’ said Ritzoom with a laugh. 
“T am afraid I know very httle about the 
relations between lovers. But cannot this be 
explained ? Just think, Mr. Raymond. Is 
it not natural that during Mr. Harrington’s 
absence the claims of conscience had to be 
dealt with ?” 

“ That depends,” said Harrington, not giving 
Raymond time to answer. 

“On what, my dear sir?” 

“On what outside influence was brought 
to bear.” 

“Ah, yes; doubtless you are right; but 
I am sure you will see that I am rather out 
of my element in an affair like this—and I 
am a busy man.” 

In this Ritzoom rather overstepped the 
mark. In the game of fencing at which they 
were playing, it gave Harrington his first 
chance of touching his antagonist. 

“Yes; I know you are a busy man,” he re- 
plied. “It has often been a mystery to me 
how you have the time to engage in matters 
so numerous and so varied. I should hardly 
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have thought you would find time to become 
confessor to a school-girl.” 

Evidently Ritzoom’s mind worked quickly. 
His eye flashed dangerously for a moment, 
but he went on quietly. 

“Of course, years ago a great deal of work 
of this nature fell to my lot; but it is not a 
matter to be talked about. The Confessional 
is secret, Mr. Harrington. We cannot deal 
with cases as you deal with them in the law 
courts.” 

“No,” said Harrington; ‘the reporters 
are always present with us. It is the business 
of lawyers to bring truth to the light.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Ritzoom, parrying the 
thrust; ‘‘ but do you think, Mr. Harrington, 
that the ends of justice are really served by 
making everything public? Itis a debatable 
question, I know. Why should the world 
know of all the doings of individuals with 
whom it has no concern ?” 

He evidently intended to divert Harrington 
from the path he intended to tread; but the 
lawyer replied quiet y: 

“The criminal is afraid of public opinion, 
Father Ritzoom—that is why.” 

“ Ah,” said Ritzoom with a laugh. “I do 
not know the particular nature of your work, 
but men who practice at the criminal bar are 
always prone to take a sordid view of matters. 
They attribute all matters which are secret 
to crime, not always realising that the sensitive 
mind loathes publicity.” 

The Jesuit was getting his way. He was 
leading the conversation into generalities, and 
thus into less dangerous ground. Moreover, 
he knew that in matters of cut and parry 
he could hold his own with any man. 

‘No doubt there is much in what you say,” 
said Harrington; ‘but to come back from 
generalities to the case in question. As 
Joyce Raymond’s confessor, she will naturally 
have told you what her intentions were.” 

“‘T have never yet abused my office as con- 
fessor,’ said Ritzoom. “It is a very solemn 
matter with us, Mr. Harrington. As a priest 
{ should no more think of betraying what 
took place at confession than you would think 
of betraying the confidence of a client.” 

“Nor of making known the penances which 
you imposed.” 

“Think of a priest’s position, and remem- 
ber——”’ 

‘“Not when that penance meant a young 
girl leaving her father’s house.” 

He had pricked the priest deeply at last, 


- for a moment Ritzoom was thrown of 
s guard. 

* You are making a serious accusation, 
Mr. Harrington,” he said. 

“Never since I have been in practice have 
I ever been known to make an acCusatiog 
without being in a position to substantia 
it,” he said. ‘‘ That is why we have come to 
you.” 

The Jesuit lifted his head, and for a momen 
the two men’s eyes met. “ How much dow 
he know ?” said the man of the Church t 
himself, and he felt that the time had com 
for him to change his tactics. 

“It is little I know of the English ba, 
Mr. Harrington,” he said, “‘ but I have bee 
told that you follow a method which, whik 
momentarily successful, is not held in high 
esteem by those who have the dignity of their 
profession at heart. You assume a certain 
number of things which you think will prove 
your case, and then try to make your witness 
give evidence in favour of these things.” 

“T never assume anything,” said Harring. 
ton. “It has always been my endeavour to 
bring truth to light. Moreover, I have often 
succeeded.” 

“Of course, your witnesses have had to 
take an oath to give evidence.” 

“* Naturally.” 

“Ah!” said Ritzoom. 

“There are things which compel witnesses 
to speak the whole truth, other than an oath 
before a judge,” said Harmngton. 

“What, may Iask ? It would be interesting 
to know.” 

“Fear of publicity.” 

“But when one has no fear of publicity.” 

“When one has no fear of publicity, then 
one has done nothing which he desires to hide.” 

‘Pardon me, I do not think you are right.” 

“We?” 

‘“‘No; as a matter of debatable interest, 
I do not think you are right. When ones 
absolutely certain that what he has done 
cannot be brought to light, he has no fear.” 

He no longer used the subterfuge of ignot- 
ance. He felt, after a few minutes’ converse 
tion, that Harrington was not a man to come 
to him lightly, neither would he come without 
a case. 

“There is another factor which I am sur 
prised that a man of your profession should 
have forgotten,” said the young barrister. 

“And that ?” 

** Conscience.” 
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wn of “Qh, no; I had not forgotten. When a 
man’s conscience approves of what he has 

sation, done, then there is calm. Of course, we are 
considering a case in the abstract.” 

» have So far no ground had been gained. Neither 

Satiog Raymond, by his plain blunt questions, nor 

Ntiate Harrington, by his more guarded insinuations, 

me to had extracted anything from Ritzoom of 
yhich they were not certain before. 

pment “Of course, I need not urge that, acting 

does ypon the advice of her confessor, Joyce Ray- 

ch t mond has left her father’s house.” 

Come “T should say that you would have infinite 
dificulty in proving it,” replied the priest. 

bar, “Being a minor, the law is on her father’s 

been side. In the eyes of the English law, he has 

while full control over her actions. You will see 

high that he has a case to go before the courts. 

their He could demand that the place of residence 

tain be made known.” 

Tove “And then ? ”’ 

ES8E3 “Tt would become known.” 

; The priest smiled blandly. 

ing- “You do not think so?” 

r to “Tam only a plain man, Mr. Harrington. I 

ften am not versed in the intricacies of the law. 
No counsel would refer to me as ‘ my learned 

fo fiend,’”’ and he imitated the manner of a 
popular advocate. ‘‘I am only an obscure 
and humble priest, trying to save people’s 





souls; but I should say this: before any 
court would give you a hearing, you would 
have to give some substantial evidence which 
would go to prove that this said priest not 
ing simply advised her, but used some compulsion 
to get her away from her father’s home. I 
say you would have to prove this. Even your 
. English law cannot compel a priest to divulge 
the secrets of the Confessional. You would 
also have to prove that the priest was cognisant 
of her whereabouts. To a poor layman’s 
tyes you would have no case, Mr. Harrington. 
Even if you had, that priest can be utterly 
ignorant of the place where she resides.” 

“He can be ?” 

“I repeat, he can be.” 

“He can also be made to divulge it.” 

“Under what compulsion ? ” 

“The compulsion of facts.” 

“What facts ?” 

“Facts that can be adduced.” 

The Jesuit hesitated a moment, as’ if he 
were in doubt as to the course he should pur- 
sue. Should it be a course of silence, or of 
speech ? He chose the latter. 

“Family histories, however humdrum, are 
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very painful when reported in the newspapers, 
Mr. Harrington. Moreover, when lovers are 
advocates—well, the public has a curious 
way of laughing. Then there is the question 
of proofs. They are so illusive, aren’t they ? 
To prove that a certain priest advised a peni- 
tent to go away from surroundings inimical 
to the faith, that is scarcely criminal, is it ? 
And even if it were, it is exceedingly difficult. 
Then, go further; to prove that this same 
priest decoyed her to some place he knows 
of—ah, that would be more difficult still.” 

“Still, the father has a right to know his 
daughter’s whereabouts.” 

“He has the right to try and find out, 
undoubtedly.” 

“And when he finds out ?”’ 

“Ah, that is an assumption.” 

“An assumption which can become an 
actuality.” 

The Jesuit smiled confidently. 

“An assumption which can become an 
actuality,” repeated Harrington quietly. 

“Do you know,” said Ritzoom pleasantly, 
“that your conversation is very interesting ? 
I have always maintained that education, 
that is primarily, is looking at life through 
the eyes of other men. Now naturally I look 
at life through the eyes of a priest; it there- 
fore becomes very refreshing to look at it 
through the eyes of a lawyer. Let us assume 
for a moment that your accusation is true— 
only for argument’s sake, of course. Well, 
here is a priest who, you say, has advised 
the daughter of a Protestant father to go to 
some place of hiding. The daughter, de- 
sirous of saving her soul, follows his advice. 
The father sets out to find her. Now, as 
one who has practised in criminal law, 
what steps would you advise the father to 
take ?”’ 

“The first step,’’ said Ned Harrington, 
watching the priest closely, “would be to 
find out to what convent he has taken her.” 

“And then?” said the Jesuit. 

“Then the rest would be plain.” 

“Pardon me if I do not agree with you. 
You see, Mr. Harrington, even the English 
law, Protestant country as England is, recog- 
nises the sacred rights of a Catholic institution. 
Even in the case of a laundry—think of it, 
Mr. Harrington—in the case of a laundry, a 
humdrum place where clothes are washed 
and starched and ironed, if that laundry is a 
Catholic institution no one has the right of 
entrance. And this applies not only to a 
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layman, to a man having no official standing, 
but even a Government inspector has no right 
of entrance. I daresay you have noticed the 
discussions in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Harrington. Interesting, were they not ? But 
it was those awful Irishmen again, and the 
few English Catholics. But, you see, your 
Prime Minister shelved the question. Pro- 
testant country as you profess to be, he feared 
the Catholics, and as a consequence——” 
The priest shrugged his shoulders expressively. 

“ Nevertheless, convents have been known 
to reveal secrets, Father Ritzoom.” 

“Ah, that introduces another question, Mr. 
Harrington. Have you observed how little 
notice has been taken of the stories of runaway 
nuns ? You see, these nuns generally get 
married, or get mixed up in some unsavoury 
incident, and then—hey presto! But your 
Protestant public grows very charitable to- 
wards the poor, misrepresented Catholics.” 

Father Ritzoom laughed quietly as he spoke. 

“Not always,” said Harrington, still watch- 
ing the priest steadily. 

“No?” said Ritzoom. ‘‘It would be 
interesting to know of exceptions.” 

‘““Those cases on the Continent, especially 
the notorious case in the south of France.” 

“The Continent—ah!’ And again the 
priest shrugged his shoulders. 

“Yes, the Continent,’”’ went on Harrington. 
“There, in those Catholic countries, you have 
the fewest rights.” 

“Ah, but do you not boast that England 
is the home of the free, the land of liberty ? 
It is a very awkward thing to have a reputa- 
tion to live up to.” 

Harrington pressed this point no further. 
He felt sure he had gained the knowledge 
he desired. 

He rose to go, while a look of relief came 
into Ritzoom’s eyes. 

“Naturally, it would not apply in this 
case,’’ said Harrington, as though a thought 
struck him suddenly. ‘ But I put it to you 
as a general principle. Suppose—I say, only 
suppose, for in this case it is out of the ques- 
tion—but suppose that the question of money 
came up in connection with such a case as 
we have been discussing ?”’ 

Harrington’s eyes were very keen as he 
spoke, but he did not see a muscle of Ritzoom’s 
face move. The young barrister, however, was 
sure that a faint tinge of red coloured his 
cheek. ; 

“These things do not trouble me,” said 
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Ritzoom ; ‘‘ they are out of my beat, some. 
what. But in such a case the Church can 
always show a pair of clean hands.” 

He rose as he spoke, a sardonic smile stil] 
playing around his lips. 

“I am sorry I cannot help you, gentlemen,” 
he said, “‘and you have my deepest sym- 
pathy. My own opinion—I do not say it js 
worth much—but my own opinion is tha 
in such a case as you have represented you 
are practically helpless. You see, everything 
rests on assumption—everything.” 

‘Oh, no, not everything,” replied Ne 
Harrington. “As I told you, I never tak 
up a case on assumption, and I always kee 
my master cards until my opponent has led 
his strong suit. Some people say it is bad 
play, but I find that it works out very wel 
Pray forgive us for occupying so much of 
your valuable time.” 

Neither of the men held out his hand, 
but the priest walked to the door and opened 
it. 

“I assure you, gentlemen, that you have 
my sincerest sympathy. Good-evening.” 

“‘Good-evening,” said Harrington, “A 
pleasant voyage to you, Father Ritzoom. It’s 
not far from Dover to Ostend: still I have 
known some nasty passages. But doubtles 
you are a good sailor, and it looks as though 
it would be a fine night. At the same time, 
one can never tell. Sudden squalls often 
spring up at this time of the year.” 

The priest bowed gravely, and the two me 
passed out. When the sound of their foot 
steps died away he went back to his am 
chair and lit a fresh cigar. Ritzoom could 
always think best when he was smoking. 

“How did he know I was going to Ostend 
to-night ?”’ he said to himself. ‘‘ And what 
will he deduce from it ?” 

He looked at his watch. He stil] had plenty 
of time, but he went to the next room and 
began to examine his baggage as if he were 
impatient. Then he came back to the sitting 
room again. 

“A lawyer and a lover,” he said. “Iti 
a strong combination. Besides, he is one 
those quiet, self-restrained fellows. An Italiaa 
or a Russian would have conducted the cas? 
differently. There would have been mor 
shrugging of shoulders, more innuendo, but 
they would be less dangerous. He is a mal 
who never gets into a passion, and he hides 
a great deal. I wonder how much; but be 
has got nothing from me which he did m0 
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jnow before. But for Brandon he would 
have known nothing. Still, it is, perhaps, 
pest as it is. Apparent openness and frank- 


ness always looks well. Yes; it is a difficult 
case, and the piloting must be skilfully done. 
But it must be won—we cannot afford to 
ose it. There are many reasons why we can- 
not afford to lose it.” 

He sat for some time smoking and thinking. 














To judge from his face, he was not easy in his 
mind; on more than one occasion he bit the 
end of his cigar rather savagely, and once 
he clenched his fist as if in anger. 
Again he looked at his watch. 
“He is a minute past his time,” 
leave in ten minutes.’ 


he said, 
“and I must He 
rung the bell. 

“T shall want 
fve minutes from now,” 
who came. 

“Very well, sir. 

“No one has called since those two gentle- 
men left ?”’ 


a cab to be at the door in 
he said to the man 


” 


“What two gentlemen, sir? I did not 
know of any. No one has called to my know- 
dge, sir.” 


“Thank you; that is all. Stay 
snd the porter for my baggage.”’ 





you can 


> eae, oir.” 

A minute later Father Brandon entered, 
but Ritzoom scarcely spoke to him. When 
they got into the cab, however, he said, 
quietly : 

“Well ?”’ 

“That is the word.” 


“Of course the postulant made a strong 
appeal for admission ? ”’ 


“ Naturally.”’ 


THE Woman 
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“T have only one word of advice, Brandon, 
before I drop you where the traffic is thickest.” 

“TI thought I was going to the station with 
you.” 

“There is no need. There is only one word 
of advice I have to give you, and it is literally 
one word. Nay, it is a command, and it 
must be obeyed implicitly—absolutely.” 

““ Yes ; what is it ?” 

“* Silence.” 

Father Brandon bowed his head. The cab 


shot into Pall Mall, where there was much 
traffic. Ritzoom motioned the cabman to 
stop. 


“Get out here. Good-night.” 

“When shall I hear from you again?” 

“When ? When there is need.” 

The cab drove on, leaving Brandon on the 
pavement with an angry look on his face. 

““Something has gone wrong with him,” 
said Father Brandon. ‘‘ What, I wonder ?”’ 

Meanwhile, Harrington and Raymond walked 
westward. After they had left Ritzoom’s 
room they had sat sipping tea for some time 
in the vestibule of the hotel. They were 
seated behind a pillar, but in such a position 
that, while they were hidden, they could see 
everyone who came to and went from the 
hotel. Harrington was very particular in 
choosing his place. While they had sat there, 
they had exchanged scarcely a word. 

““We have made very little headway,’ 
Raymond as they walked westward. 

““ But we have made some,” said Harrington. 

“What ?” 

“Wait until we get to my rooms,” said the 
other. ‘‘I can tell vou there.” 

[END OF CHAPTER EIGHTEEN ] 
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AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS: | , 
DR. HORTON AND HIS PEOPLE. . ou 


By Norman Howard. 
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N one of his frivolous moments, Dr. R. F. he is, and the postman and rate-collector 
Horton parodied Lewis Carroll’s notes alone are the possessors of his name.” 
on the belfry of Christ Church College, This may be true of a merchant pring 

Oxford. One chapter, “ Architectural Beau- who has won his fame in other fields, and 
ties of the Belfry,” consists of these words: whose concern henceforth is mostly with 
‘Its simplicity.” The next, “ Other Archi- his own personal affairs. But not of the 
tectural Beauties of the Belfry,” was equally man who has no care for fortune and re. 
brief, and is nown, whose 
summed up in life is a fulfil 
the phrase, “It ment of high 
has none.” Of ideals of public 
the disadvan- . service. In 
tages of Hamp- the Free 





stead, the Church history 


parodist re- 
marked, “It 
is a suburb.” 
“ Other Dis- 
advantages ” 
“Tt has none.” 
Yet he con- 
fessed that a 


of our time 
Horton and 
Hampstead 
will be linked 
as Dale and 
Birmingham 
are linked, the 
one unimagin- 


suburb is “a ' ; able without 
nightmare” : i e's the other. 


es 


“merely a a q ‘During _ the 
space covered : bos twenty-five re 
with houses.” yi years in which al 
A connoisseur . . the borough 
in religious ; has developed th 
work will $ sO —_ CONSPict- H 
quickly admit ye * ' ously, Dr. S| 
that no harder : Horton ha F 
task can be ins been a Ie I 
given to a dent, and who W 
teacher or “a shall say how tk 
preacher than a much of the st 
to attract and aad purifying st 
organise a sub- oy ae = the municipal ly 
urban congre- wih life, and the 
gation. noblest alll h 
Yet here, in of its citizens, BP 
Hampstead, “‘a saancattinaaseanciasies:ciajiit chants have been the fe 
space covered A NEW PORTRAIT OF OR. R. F. HORTON. outcome of his \, 
with houses,” teaching and r 
Dr. Horton has, during a quarter of influence upon the congregation around 
a century. wrought a thing unique in him? : 
the annals of Congregationalism. No Quite early in his ministry, Dr. Horton a 
anchorite was safer in the Desert of the realised that a Christian minister is m0 P 
Thebaid, he says, than the distinguished justified in ignoring the “ secular” que " 
man who retires from the glitter and fame _ tions relating to the society in which he 
of the city to this suburban retreat. ‘‘ Here lives, and much wordy warfare has rag E 
his opposite neighbour does not know who about him because of his fearless denunce 
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tions of evil. 
outsiders, though ; 
been loyal. 


his own people have 
“Even when you have not 
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A CONCERT AT THE KENTISH TOWN MISSION 


agreed with me,” he said one day, “ you 
have never made the burden heavier by 
showing it.” And they, I think, if asked 
the reason, would reply, “‘ Because he has 
that ‘rare gift, the power of fearlessly 
rebuking men, and yet winning instead of 
alienating them.’ ”’ 

It was when I was a child of thirteen 
that I was first influenced by Dr. Horton. 
He came from Hampstead to preach a 
special sermon in a little country church. 
From a far corner seat, I remember, 
I was fetched to show the visitor the 
way from the public hall to our house, 
that he might have a quiet hour in the 
study before the afternoon service. That 
sunshiny day still glows in memory. Car- 
lyle’s studies of the Hero were unexplored 
then, but I knew that here was a “ living- 
light fountain ’’ which it was “ good and 
pleasant to be near.’”’ Now I know not a 
few boys who share my thought. As we 
walked he spoke words which burned deep 
into my childish heart, and have not been 
erased. Since that day I have heard most 
of the preachers of renown in Anglican 
and Nonconformist pulpits ; but still, when 


possible, I go to Lyndhurst Road,sure of 
moral bracing and spiritual refreshment. 
That critic of the Churches, the Right 
Hon. Charles Booth, has not written much 
concerning Dr. Horton’s congregation, but 
the little is to the point. 
Dr. Monro Gibson 


Dr. Horton and 
he describes as “ very 
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Mostly by opponents and great preachers, whose numerous adherents 
are organised for, and stimulated to, all 
forms of congregational activity and Chris- 


tian work.’”’ And he tells us 
that the Lyndhurst Hall Mis- 
sion in Kentish Town “is a 
lasting result of the impulse 
given by Dr. Horton’s preach- 
ing many years ago.’’ What 
results, to speak of the ma- 
terialistic a'one, have come 
from that preaching? The 
church on the side of Rosslyn 
Hill; the Kentish Town Mis- 
sion; the West Hampstead 
and the Cricklewood churches, 
and now the new Institutional 
buildings pictured here. 

1905 was a year extra- 
ordinary for the Lyndhurst 
Road people. Their minister 
was that year the most 
prominent man in Noncon- 
formist life, doing a work of 
supreme importance as Presi- 


dent of the Federation of Free Churches. It 
was his own jubilee year, his fiftieth birthday 
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THE MEMORIAL STONE OF THE CHURCH, LAID BY DR. 
ROBERT MOFFAT. 


being celebrated, and also the twenty-first 
anniversary of his ordination. 
has really completed a quarter of a century 


Dr. Horton 
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as a minister ; for though his being set apart 
for the work was not publicly demonstrated 
until 1884, it was in 1880 that he began 
his service in Hampstead. 

How simply that service began! One of 
our famous Chancery K.C.’s—Mr. Nathaniel 
Micklem, M.P.—and R. F. Horton, inti- 
mate comrades at Oxford, planned a Swiss 
holiday together. Mr. Micklem, just before 
the start, asked permission to bring a 
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THE QUIVER. 


sent, asked Mr. Horton to accept the 
pastorate, and in 1884 he finally left Oxforq 

The circle of fifty-nine men and women 
who formed the original membership of the 
church—and Mr. Horton was one—has 
widened vastly, and to-day he is leading 
the largest Congregational church in the 
Kingdom. “I am not sure,” he once de. 
clared, ‘‘if our best occupation is not to 
tell the dreams that have come to us jn 


DR HORTON DELIVERING HIS WEEKLY BIBLE LECTURE. 


Hampstead chum—Cecil Curwen—with him. 
Through this, Mr. Horton became a visitor 
at Mr. Thomas Curwen’s home at Hamp- 
stead, and he it was who asked the brilliant 
young Fellow of New College to preach to 
the few Congregationalists who were the 
nucleus of the church which had its first 
building in Willoughby Road. Many other 
visits followed, Mr. Horton combining the 
informal charge of the work with his Oxford 
duties. Then in April, 1883, Dr. Robert 
Moffat, the venerable missionary, very 
close to the end of his life, laid the memorial 
stone of the Lyndhurst Road Church. A 
petition; signed by a hundred Hampstead 
people, including Mr. H. H. Asquith, was 


hours of insight, or when the sleep of God 


has fallen upon us.” Many of his ow 
dreams have been recounted in this quiet, 
red-walled church ; not a few have become 
tangible, real ; some are still for the future. 
“IT cannot help having a little legitimate 
pride in you, my people,’ he says ima 
recent letter, ‘‘ when I see the way in which 
you attack the work and bear the responsi 
bilities. One writes to me this morning, 
‘To be a member of your church is 
sinecure, but I am thankful for the oppor 
tunity.’”’ Here is the secret of all the 
prosperous years and work: it is a church 
led by a prophet, a seer; one who makes 
haste to tell the vision that has come @ 
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the dark hours of vigil; it is a church 
which, magnetised by the irresistible force 
of one who dwells incessantly with the 
Spirit of the Highest, goes like a conquering 
amy on and yet on. 

The Lyndhurst Road congregation have 
a practical, simple method of celebrating 
their festivals. They choose some big plan 
for a work which is needed, and fulfil it to 
the height of their power. There is the 
Cricklewood Church. The foundation stone 
says: ‘‘ This stone was laid by R. F. Horton, 
wA., D.D., for whose twenty-one years’ 
ministry in Hampstead a loving people in 
gratitude to Almighty God erected this 
church, October 31st, rgoz.’”’ The com- 
pletion of the twenty-five years will have 
its memorial in the new Institute which 
will give scope for the realisation of other 
ambitions which have been waiting their 
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been most cleverly inserted in the narrow, 
awkwardly shaped space behind the church, 
and are already in full use. The social 
work is to be strengthened and added to; 
a special Toynbee Room has been appointed 
as a place of preparation. Everyone knows 
Dr. Horton’s lifelong desire to be the friend 
and servant of working-men ; it is his hope 
that the men’s club, which has ample and 
splendid accommodation in the new house, 
will “give a new idea of the practical 
fellowship and friendship of the ‘ body of 
Christ.’”’ It is an ideal club-room, this : 
wide, and light and airy, with special 
ventilation facilities, so that smoking can 
be fully enjoyed. Frith’s pictures, in ex- 
cellent reproductions, are upon the walls, 
and a billiard-table, I believe, is to form 
part of the furniture. I was talking toa 
policeman the other day, who had done 
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THE DEBATING SOCIETY, MOFFAT INSTITUTE 


fulfilment for years. And, glancing ahead, 
lor another celebration of progress, there 
will be an enlargement and completion at 
Kentish Town—already forecasted by Dr. 
Horton. : : 


The new Lyndhurst Road premises have 


fifteen years’ duty at Hampstead, and he 
confirmed my own conclusion that where 
Dr. Horton has scored with the working-man 
is in his simple chivalry, and lack of cant 
and what are called “ stuck-up ” manners. 
My friend the policeman is on a country 
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beat now, and one of his treasures is a 
small Bible given him by Dr. Horton. 
Some public school boys of my circle 


have paid high tribute to him; if a thing 
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isn’t perfectly ‘‘ square,” they condemn it 
as “not Hortonian.” 

The boys, too, have been well thought 
of in this new enterprise. 
Their club suite—rooms for 
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One of the first theologians of our tim 
not long ago described as the secret wer 
of Dr. Horton’s ministry the fact that “he 
was palpably lost in Christ.” This is no 
exaggerated estimate, for prayer is of , 
truth the dynamic of his own life, and of the 
church. ‘‘ My church is not rich enough 
to give one-tenth of what it gives if we gig 
not first ask God for tt,” he says in explana- 
tion of so-called “liberality.” He would 
have the church itself used as an oratory 
“Our gates must be open continually, that 
our house of prayer may not only serye 
for the assemblies on Sunday, but be a home 
of rest, a place for meditation and com. 
munion, a refuge for the troubled and per- 
plexed, throughout the week.”’ 

There is nothing of the ecclesiastic about 
Dr. Horton. Only the other day he said 
“Oddly enough, I have the feeling that | 
too am a layman. It takes me aback to 
see the term ‘ Rev.’ attached to my name, 
and the ‘D.D.’ I wear with the utmost 
discomfort, simply because my kind friends at 
Yale gave it to me for lecturing to them on 
preaching, and to have declined it would 
have been taken in bad part.” He has an 
absolute contempt for clerical millinery, and 
never appears in the pulpit in any but 
ordinary morning dress, with a tie of dark 
colour. I suspect he believes with Ruskin 
that nobody has a right to an “ offensively 
celestial uniform.’”’ In the church Year 
Book, in its official papers, and to ol 
associates, he is ‘‘ Mr.’’ Horton. 

Looking back over the years, Dr. Horton 








games and a_ library—has 
been carefully finished by 
the addition of bath-rooms 
—a truly good innovation. 
For the Sunday Schools the 
arrangements are capital. 
The largest room of all is 
the Church Hall, where Dr. 
Horton preaches on Thurs- 
day evenings, and nearly 
always finds the 450 seats 
occupied. One other apart- 
ment must be mentioned— 
the Moffat Room, conse- 
crated to missionary work: 
a library has been started, 
wholly of missionary litera- 
ture. and the walls are hung 
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with portraits of heroes oi 
the foreign field—- Moffat, 
over the mantelpiece. 
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THE CHURCH, SHOWING THE CHOIR STALLS WHICH HAVE JUST BEEN 


PLACED ABOUT THE PULPIT. 
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confesses that he has nothing to say about 
his teaching, ‘‘ unless it be this: knowing 
well that I have nothing original to give 
you, I have {¢ lt it all the more to be my 
duty and necessity to concentrate every 

wer upon the one work of understanding 
and presenting my Lord and Master.” His 
ideal is to be as literally as possible an 
“ambassador of Christ.”” Dr. Moule told 
of some Cambridge undergraduates who, 
after a discussion, wrote on papers the 
name of the man whom they would choose, 
if possible, to be with them at death. The 
name written by all, was that of a clergy- 
man in Cambridge, not a brilliant, eloquent 
preacher, a man whose services they never 
attended, but whose life they knew. “I can 
imagine,’ says Dr. Horton, “ nothing on 
earth which would give me deeper joy than 
to know that a chance group of young 
men had all agreed that they would, 
wish me to be with 


on their deathbeds 
them.” . 
Psychologically, Dr. Horton is one of the 
most baffling studies in the personnel of 
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the Church. He is a curious blending of 
the mystic, the seer, and the dreamer, with 
the practical thinker and leader. Chiefly, 
I think, his power is in his strength as an 
inspirer, an energiser of men. “I do not 
remember,’ he says, “to have been dis- 
tressed in spirit, though several times I have 
broken down in health.”” He has mastered 
the art of expression—the expression of 
himself and the message which, he makes 
one feel, has come to him from the Unseen. 
And he gives it with simplicity; there is 
no professional twang, no conjuring with 
words of apparent weight but no real 
meaning. As the message is uttered you 
realise somewhat of the travail of his soul, 
and that “this kind goeth not out but by 
prayer and fasting.” 

The years, he says, have been “ years of 
strife and trouble, but years of unspeak- 
able peace’; and strong in peace, and in 
conflict, the pastor and people work to- 
gether. This might be their watchword : 
‘“‘ Bear bravely, and keep your heart whole 
for the certain day of triumph.” 
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THE BRYANSDOWN 


BAZAAR. 


A Complete Story by Scott Graham. 


HE old-fashioned, low-ceilinged draw- 
ing-room of Bryansdown Rectory 
was always a pleasant place; but 
especially so on a morning like this, 

when the bright sunshine of early summer 

caressingly on the big south win- 

round which the Maréchal Niel roses 
outside nodded their fragrant heads. May 
Norris, the widowed Rector’s only daughter, 
and mistress of the domain, was stepping 
busily about the room, shaking up cushions, 
and rearranging chairs, and placing the bowls 
and vases her clever fingers had just filled 
with fresh flowers, so that they would show 
to the best advantage. For May was a notable 
housewife, and this was her “ at home ”’ day ; 
and she would have been grieved had her visitors 
not found everything spick and span. 

A crisp step sounded on the gravel outside, 
and a tall young man in clerical garb stepped 
in at the open French window. A _ close 
observer might have noticed that a flush rose 
to May’s cheek as he entered ; but she went 
on tidying the silver-table as if nothing had 
happened. 

It was no wonder that any girl’s heart 
should beat quicker at sight of such a handsome 
specimen of youthful manhood as Arthur 
Bingham, who had been her father’s curate 
two years. Nature and birth combined to 
make his lot a very enviable one. He was the 
second son of a peer, and possessed a good 
private income, besides his modest stipend. 
Yet, with all these advantages, he was delight- 
fully frank and unspoilt. His smile as he 
came forward to greet May, carrying his 
black straw hat in his hand, was as ingenuous 
as a boy’s. 

‘* Always busy, Miss Norris!” he said, 
‘What a charming room this is!’ looking 
about him admiringly. ‘‘I came to find your 
father, thinking I might just catch him before 
he started out; but Sarah says he has gone 
off on his cycle to Stoneford Corner, and won’t 
be back until lunch.” 

“Yes, he told me he had some business 
there,’’ answered May, in her usual rather 
sedate - manner. She even emphasised it a 
little, in her maidenly desire not to betray a 


rested 
dow, 


hint of her real feelings to the attractive young 
speaker. ‘‘ Did you wish to see him very 
particularly ?”’ 

“Yes, a poor woman called just now about 
getting her husband, who is dangerously jj|— 
John Pope—into the County Hospital, ‘and | 
did not like to settle anything until I had seen 
Mr. Norris.” 

““ Well, he will be in this afternoon.” 

‘*‘ By-the-bye, it’s your isn’t it? 
I’m so sorry I shan’t be able to come, for I've 
promised to play in the cricket match at 
Holtfield. I think it will be rather a good 
match, and I wish you could come to look on, 
We are expecting a good many ladies, and 
tea will be provided on the ground.” 

“Yes, I’m sorry too, but I must be at home 


’ 


‘ day,’ 


to receive callers.’ 

“Well, if you'll allow me to scribble a note 
to your father, I must be off to the school, for 
I’m in a tearing hurry as_ usual,” he said, 
sitting down to the pretty old Sheraton satin- 
wood writing-table, at which May transacted 
most of her correspondence. For a minute, 
nothing was heard but the scratching of his 
pen, May watching him unperceived from a 
distance the while, and thinking how hand- 
some he was, with a ray of sunlight from the 
edge of the blind just catching his fair hair. 

Quite unconscious of her scrutiny, he jumped 
up and shook hands gaily. ‘I needn’t ask 
you to let your father have this note directly 
he returns, for I know how methodical you 
are! Well, good-bye! Wish our side luck at 
the cricket match! I’m sorry you're not 
coming !” 

He was outside the French window as he 
said the last words, and May watched his 
slim, black-coated figure disappearing down 
the trimly-kept drive, with a dull ache at het 
heart. Then, giving way to feminine weakness 
for a moment, she turned to survey herself in 
the pier-glass. Nothing beautiful met her gaz 
there, she decided. A fresh-faced English girl, 
with light brown hair and candid grey ey 
of middle height and sturdy figure, here was 
certainly nothing to charm a man like Arthur, 
who could take his choice amongst all the 
county beauties! Yet, for all that, her heart 
was secretly given to him—had been wholly 
his, had he but known it, many weary months 
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daughter. 


it was meant to express, and 
nothing more. 

“T’m ashanied of you, 
Mav!” said Miss Norris 
sternly to her reflection in 
the glass. For she was not 
in the least sentimental by 
nature. Duty was her watch- 
word, and to keep her father’s 
house punctiliously, and be 
his right hand in the parish, 
was her most cherished de- 
sire. “ Arthur Bingham 
would never think of marry- 
ing you! Probably, his 
father will expect him to 
choose a lady of title. And 
in any case, a girl who falls 
in love with a man who 
cares nothing for her is an 
undignified idiot ! ”’ 

A little later she started 
on an errand to the village 
shop across’ the _ green. 
Bryansdown was not far 
from London, but it was as 
pretty and secluded a village 
—or small town—as any in 
the kingdom. Round a large, 
well-kept green, with a pond 
in the middle on which swam 
ducks and geese, stood a 
score or more large houses, 
some jealously screened be- 
hind high walls, some having 
only iron railings which per- 
mitted a view of the beautiful 
grounds which surrounded 
one and all. The ancient, 
ivy-towered church, in its 
yew-shaded graveyard, stood 





air of the place was charming. 
There was very good society in the neigh- companion, strolled forward to meet May. 
bourhood, besides beautiful walks and drives Miss Norris’s heart contracted as she looked 


for people of leisure. 





She inwardly raged at her own folly Bryansdown, which had been her home ever 
in thus fixing her affections on a man who since she could remember. 

cared nothing for her—a man moreover, who, She had not gone far before her face clouded. 
when he married, would doubtless seek a more Two people, a man and a woman, were lingering 
distinguished bride than a country Rector’s by the bulrush-fringed pond, in earnest con- 
He for his part treated her with a_ versation. May had excellent eyesight, and 
frank brotherliness which expressed just what instantly recognised them. One was Arthur, 


in one corner. who, although he had been in such a violent 
Behind the aristocratic mansions round the hurry a short time ago at the Rectory, seemed 
green, the red-brick villas of newcomers from in no haste to quit his present companion. 
London were already springing up; but these It was very reluctantly, May fancied, he at 
were not as yet obtrusive, and the old-world length said good-bye, and turned down a lane 


May was very fond of 
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“*Il'm ashamed of you, May!’ said Miss Norris sternly to her 
reflection in the glass.” 


which led to the school. Zoe Blackburne, his 







at the dainty creature approaching. For Zoe 
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was as lovely as a princess in a fairy tale. 
Very tall and slender, with a sweet, childlike 
face, bright blue eyes, and golden hair—hair 
naturally golden, not the vile imitation for 
which most people have to resort to chemicals 
—she was the leading beauty for miles round. 
She was as ethereal as a spider’s web, and had 
nothing in common with May’s workaday 
world. Her dress was as exquisite as herself 
—a muslin of many blended shades, floating 
about her in the most bewitching folds, and 
the bodice trimmed with beautiful lace. A 
large black picture hat framed her shining 
locks, an expensive gossamer ruffle encircled 
her graceful throat, her white gloves were 
spotless, and beneath the flounces of her skirt 
peeped out a delicate shoe. She was carrying 
a white parasol lined with pink chiffon. 

Altogether, May would have said she was 
absurdly overdressed for a quiet morning 
stroll in the country, had she not been aware 
that, in the wicked pitch of luxury to which 
dress is carried everywhere at the present day, 
you are at liberty to go about in satin and pearls 
at ten o’clock in the morning, if you can afford 
it—or if you can ‘obtain credit. Zoe was 
always dressed as well as this. 

May sighed. She, too, had pretty dresses for 
great occasions; but her morning costume 
consisted of a well-washed holland skirt, a 
plain white linen blouse, and a straw-hat, 
round which a little blue ribbon was twisted- 
She had to choose something suitable to her 
many avocations, in which she could dust the 
drawing-room, water her ferns, pick fruit in 
the garden, or visit some sick person in the 
_ village. Zoe did none of these things. Her 
father, a retired General, lived in one of the 
prettiest houses on the green, and his only 
daughter was the apple of his eye. Nobody 
seemed to expect anything more from Zoe 
than that she should be always beautiful and 
charmingly dressed. 

‘“‘Off on some charitable errand as usual, 
you model girl!’ cried Miss Blackburne gaily, 
as she held out her hand. 

‘“T’m only going to Medland’s,’”’ May re- 
turned, in her literal way. She admired Zoe 
immensely, for there was no petty jealousy 
about her ; but so opposite were their natures 
that she never felt quite at ease with her. 

Zoe wrinkled up her delicate nose. ‘‘ Oh, 
that horrid little den, always smelling of cheese 
and bacon! I never go there, unless for stamps. 
We get everything from London. The quality 
is so much better.” 


, 


“Perhaps so, but we consider it our duty 
to buy as much as possible in the Village," 
May returned soberly. ‘‘ Medland finds it 
hard enough to make a living, I assure yoy,” 

“Then he should keep better things! By 
the way, are you going to the cricket match 
this afternoon ? Daddy’s going to drive me 
over, and I think it will be rather fun. Arthur 
Bingham’s one of the team.” 

“T can’t get away to-day—it’s our ‘at. 
home’ day.” 

“That wouldn’t prevent me if I wanted 
to go anywhere,” candidly avowed Zoe. “] 
never stay in for that, if anything better tums 
up. But you always were too good for this 
world, May. Ta-ta! Of course there’s no 
change in the arrangements about your bazaar 
next month ?”’ 

“No; everything’s arranged now. And 
you are going to help me at my stall. Don’t 
forget !”’ 

And the two separated. 

All the while she was giving her orders inside 
the little dark shop, which, as Zoe said, smelt of 
various homely comestibles, May was conscious 
of a depression akin todespair. Here, without 
looking any further, was an ideal wife for Arthur 
Bingham. She was certain he admired Zoe 
very much. Every man did. How could he 
help it ? In addition to her beauty, she had 
all the beguiling, bewitching ways so fatal to 
masculine peace of mind. 

May’s self-sacrifice in remaining at home 
that afternoon was rewarded by the appear- 
ance of quite a number of callers. As many 
of her friends lived at a distance, she felt it 
needful to have a fixed day, so that people 
might not have a long drive for nothing. She 
was too busy to be ready every afternoon for 
any casual visitors who might come in. Her 
father assisted to entertain the guests, prom- 
inent amongst whom was Lady Taylor, a local 
great lady, who had motored over. She lived 
twenty miles away. 

The talk ran upon the forthcoming bazaar, 
to be held for two days, to assist in the restora- 
tion of the church, next month in the pretty 
Rectory grounds, if fine. If the weather should 
be threatening, the village hall would be 
requisitioned. Lady Taylor had recently held 
a similar function for the local hospital in her 
own domain, and May had not seen her since. 

‘‘T hope you did well at your stall,” observed 
the young hostess. ‘I should be so glad if 
you could give me a few hints about mine.” 

‘“‘ Well, my dear, we cleared over /500 in the 
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two days, which wasn’t bad, considering every- 
thing. But I must confess I was a little dis- 
appointed about my own stall. Although I 
had Zoe Blackburne to help me, and you know 
what an attraction she is for all the men, both 
Mrs. Pike and Mrs. Selby made more than I did. 
Jonly took about £40 altogether, and yet my 
things sold very well.”’ 

“How do you account for that, then, Lady 
inquired the Rector. : 


Taylor ? “4 

“JT can’t account for it at all ! 
Zoe worked very hard. 
the second day, of course, but she assures me 
she refused to take anything but a reason- 
able price. She was quite distressed about 
it, especially as she had had a stall at the 
Cathedral bazaar a few months ago, and 
there, too, she didn’t do so well as she ex- 
pected. The Bishop told me about it at the 
time. 

“There’s no accounting for these things,” 
observed another matron philosophically. “‘ But 
I'm sure if Zoe can’t wheedle the money out of 
people’s pockets, nobody will!” 

Miss Blackburne was greatly in request for 
bazaars and other charitable undertakings, at 
which her beautiful face and bewitching smiles 
always attracted a crowd of admiring men round 
her. 

A chorus of assent rose from the others. 
May tried to stifle a jealous pain at her heart 
as she thought of Arthur and the much-courted 
Zoe enjoying themselves at the cricket match. 
She felt certain he would contrive to sit near 
her at tea, and probably General Blackburne 
would carry him off to dine with them after- 
wards. Zoe would certainly not refuse him 
ifhe should ask her to become the Honourable 
Mrs. Arthur Bingham. The General was not 
rich, and a better match might not come in 
her way. 

“T must say, I’m surprised to hear what you 
say about your stall, Lady Taylor,” observed 
Mrs. Nettleton, another wealthy woman. “I 
spent over {12 there myself, for I bought 
several things for my daughter’s trousseau. I 
distinctly remember handing a {10 note to 
Miss Blackburne, and I got a lot of china from 
you besides. I paid for them all at the time, 


I’m sure dear 
We sold things cheaper 


for I call it very mean to do like some people, 
and not pay the stallholders until days, or even 
weeks, after the bazaar.” 

“Yes, I remember you were a very good 
customer, Mrs. Nettleton,’’ assented her lady- 
ship. “ But I’ve no recollection of seeing any 
Indeed, I’m sure there wasn’t one 


£10 note. 
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amongst our takings when I reckoned them all 
up at the end. But as you gave it to Zoe, no 
doubt she paid it away in change to somebody 
else ”’ 

Then some more visitors appeared, and the 
conversation dropped. 


Il. 
T was the first day of the Rectory 
bazaar. May opened her eyes in the 


morning, conscious of that same dull 

pain at her heart which seldom left it 
now. Every day Arthur Bingham’s prefer- 
ence for Zoe was becoming more marked. 
She expected momentarily to hear they were 
engaged, and earnestly hoped he would be very 
happy, no matter at what cost to herself. But 
still Zoe seemed a strange wife for a clergyman 
whose whole heart was in his work, as Arthur’s 
undoubtedly was. May had tried her hardest 
to like her, but still the conviction remained 
that she was scheming and insincere, besides 
being inordinately fond of dress. Arthur was 
bewitched just now, as so many another 
man has been, by appealing blue eyes and 
faultless features. But what if, when they 
were married, he found she fell short of his 
ideal ? 

But she was too busy to indulge such vain 
speculations. Though she had worked hard 
for many weeks, there still remained many 
finishing touches before the bazaar was formally 
opened by Lady Taylor at two o’clock. For- 
tunately, the weather was glorious, and the 
barometer rising, so that it was quite safe to 
have it out of doors. A large marquee, or, 
rather, a temporary room, had been erected, 
with a boarded floor, for the stalls. Various 
attractions were scattered about the spacious 
grounds, a fish-pond for the children, a 
fortune-telling gipsy, a ‘‘ Zoo,’”’ comprising 
pedigree kittens and puppies, eggs of prize 
poultry, a young pig, doves, canaries, etc., etc., 
was located under the big walnut tree ;_ there 
were various amusements for the frivolous, 
including an “ Aunt Sally,” and a good band 
was stationed on the lawn. May found 
plenty to do amongst it all, and the more so 
that Zoe never put in an appearance till the 
last minute. That was just Miss Blackburne’s 
way. A few seconds before the bazaar was to 
be opened, she arrived, a vision of loveliness, 
in a filmy white dress and hat, a cluster of Mal- 
maison carnations pinned at her breast, and 
began profuse offers of service. But, as May 
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rather drily pointed out, by this time every- 
thing was done. 

There were the regulation speeches and com- 
pliments, with the presentation of a bouquet to 
good-natured Lady Taylor, who declared the 
bazaar open ; after which she went oft to make 
the tour of the stalls, gallantly escorted by 
the Rector. 

Arthur Bingham was very much to the fore. 
Not only had he persuaded a number of friends 
London, including his cousin, Dick 
Lancaster, an officer in the Guards, to come 
down especially, but he bought liberally him- 
self, and evoked screams of laughter in his efforts 
to dispose of the zoological collection, which 
was in his charge. First, however, he brought 
all his friends, as politeness required, and intro- 
duced them to all the stallholders, beginning 
with May and Zoe. Miss Norris was not look- 
ing as captivating as her ethereal rival, but 
to any man with eyes to see, she was the em- 
bodiment of all that is best and most desirable 
in girlhood. 

Somewhat to Arthur’s surprise, his cousin, 
Captain Lancaster, instantly recognised Zoe, 
and shook hands with her. The General’s 
daughter was often in London, the run to and 
from Bryansdown being a mere nothing, and 
they had met at a dinner party only a few 
nights before. 

“IT hope you’ve recovered after your horribly 
bad luck at bridge the other night,’’ he remarked 
innocently. ‘‘I*was so sorry to see you lose 
so persistently. Let me see, it was nearly 
thirty pounds, wasn’t it ?” 

Now, the last thing the fascinating Zoe 
was one person in London, and quite another 
in strait-laced Bryansdown—desired was that 
the many bystanders, and especially Arthur 
Bingham at her elbow, should know that she 
played cards for high stakes, Much annoyed, 
she darted a warning glance at the young 
officer, as she that 
players like herself must expect to lose if they 
played with those who were so much more ex- 
pert. She had not lost thirty 
ever, or anything like it. She wondered how 
anybody 
And now she really must ask Captain Lancaster 
to look at this lovely little smoking-table ; it 
was just the very thing for his room in bar- 
racks, etc., etc. 

She thought she had effectually thrown dust 
in everybody’s eyes; but 
never really safe from having their duplicity 
recoiling on their own heads at any moment, 


from 


who 


returned tnex perienced 


pounds, how- 


could have such an impression ! 


double-dealers are 
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and from the most unexpected quarter, Cap. 
tain Lancaster drew his cousin aside a little 
later, as they left the marquee together, with 
a laugh. 

“T say, Arthur, that young woman’s a cog) 
one!” Of course, he had not the faintes 
suspicion of the curate’s infatuation for the 
fair Zoe. ‘‘ Pretending to be only a beginner 
at bridge, and unaccustomed to play for high 
Well, that’s all piffle! I’ve seen he 
myself in several houses, simply gambling for 
all she was worth. She’s mad about bridge, 
A lady I know, Mrs. Lawson, told me she gay 
her lose £60 one night. 
pretty, you see, that people who’ve once seen 


stakes ! 


She’s so uncommonly 


her are sure to remember her face again,” 

The curate frowned. With all his heart he 
disliked and disapproved of gambling women; 
and so carefully had Zoe concealed her pro. 
pensity from him that he had hitherto imagined 
that to take a hand at whist to please her father, 
or to join a group of children in a game of 
* Old Maid,” comprised all she knew of cards, 

‘Surely you must be mistaken, Keggie,” he 
returned, after a pause. ‘‘I hope you are.” 

‘‘ Well, my dear chap, I trust I’ve not done 
any harm by speaking. But I can’t take back 
what I’ve said. I saw Miss Blackburne lose a 
large sum—for a giri—playing with some of the 
keenest players in town, only three nights ago, 
I’ve met her at other bridge parties, and, as! 
told you, other people have spoken to me about 
her playing. business of 
mine ; but the marvel is, where she gets the 
money to do it, for her tather’s by no means 


Of course, it’s no 


rich.” 

‘“‘ Well, I don’t play cards myself,” answered 
his cousin slowly ; “so, naturally, I’m nevet 
asked to bridge parties when there are any here 
—which often. But I never imagined 
Miss Blackburne would play for high stakes. 
I thought her above that sort of thing.” 

The captain pulled his moustache in silence, 
and began to wish he had held his tongue. He 
perceived that Arthur decidedly 
smitten with the General’s daughter, though, to 
his mind, a more unsuitable wife for a clergy- 
man would be hard to find. Both were glad 
to change the subject. 

But Zoe herself revived it later on, when she 
contrived to get Arthur to herself for a moment 
Captain Lancaster was quite mistaken, she 


isn’t 


now was 


said ; he must be confusing her with somebody 
sometimes, 
only when 
and never 


else. True, she did play bridge 


with her friends in London; but 
be disobliging, 


to refuse would 
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for high stakes! She had not lost anything 
like thirty pounds on the night referred to. 
She considered it wicked to gamble like that ! 
Indeed, she hated bridge, and meant, after 
this, to give it up altogether. 

What could he do but believe her, in spite 
of everything, when the great tears were in her 
lovely blue eyes? A gambling wife, he ad- 
mitted to himself, would be an impossibility 
for him ; but if she promised to give up cards 
altogether, that difficulty would be easily 
solved. 

He was smiling down upon her in renewed 
affection when a purple-faced lady, the doctor’s 
wife, came rushing in. 

‘‘ Has anybody seen my Jubilee sovereign ? ”’ 
she inquired, addressing the stallholders in a 
body. ‘‘I had one given me as a Curiosity a 
few days ago, and I wouldn’t lose it for any- 
thing! Foolishly, I ieft it in one of the com- 
partments of my purse, and I must have paid 
it away to somebody here without noticing it- 
If any lady has it, and will kindly give it me 
back, she shall have an ordinary sovereign in 
exchange.” 

The stallholders turned out the cashboxes 
supplied by the Rector for their takings, but 
no Jubilee sovereign was amongst the gold 
there. It was not to be traced at the zoological 
encampment either, or anywhere else. Mrs. 
Luff was very disappointed. 

‘‘ T suppose somebody who has left the bazaar 
must have had it given in change! I’m almost 
certain it was at your stall I paid it away, Miss 
Norris ; in fact, I don’t remember paying just a 
pound anywhere else. You know I bought that 
child’s embroidered frock.” 

But May shook her head. ‘“‘ It is not amongst 
my cash here—or Zoe’s. But I’ll write out an 
advertisement and post it about the bazaar, 
saying a Jubilee sovereign has been lost ; and 
perhaps you'll get it again. I sincerely hope 
you will.” 

The grounds were closed shortly after, and 
the stallholders, with Mr. Norris, and Arthur, 
and the two churchwardens, adjourned to the 
Rectory to count up the receipts. The result, 
considering the crowd and the brisk business 
done all day, was decidedly disappointing to 
May, though the others cheered her with pre- 
dictions of better luck on the morrow. 

“I thought we should make more at our 
stall,”’ she argued. ‘‘ We sold most of our 
expensive things—that two-guinea cushion, 
you know, Zoe, and the lampshade, and the 
Paris talking-doll, and those water-colours of 
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Miss Hunt’s. Those altogether came to oye 
£10.” She was rapidly totting up the items 
ona piece of paper. ‘* Then there was the—_” 

“My dear May,” plaintively implored Miss 
Blackburne, “if your head ached as frightfully 
as mine does, you wouldn’t want to be bothered 
with any more arithmetic to-night! Mr 
Griffiths left ten shillings owing till the mom. 
ing. I think we’ve not done at all badly, my- 
self.” 

“Zoe, my dear, you’re worn out ; come and 
have some supper directly,’’ interposed the 
Rector kindly. ‘‘ Take her into the dining- 
room, Arthur. I’ll just lock this money up in 
my safe, and then I’ll join you.” 

They had a cheerful meal, though May was 
rather silent. Afterwards in her own room, 
weary as she was, she recommenced putting 
down all the articles sold, so far as she could 
recollect, at their stall that day. Of course, she 
could not remember every item, nor could it 
be certified correct without consulting Zoe; 
but the discrepancy between what she calcu- 
lated they should have taken and what they 
actually did, was rather startling—nearly 
thirteen pounds. Either Zoe must have sold 
many things under the marked price, or else she 
had given credit. 

Yet she warmly denied doing either when 
May questioned her about it on the second day 
of the sale. They reduced prices somewhat, 
including admission, and nearly cleared the 
stalls. The Rector and churchwardens were 
fairly satisfied when the results were fully 
declared in the evening. Including everything, 
they had taken over £320, and they only wanted 
£360. 

“We must have some entertainment in the 
winter to make up the deficiency,’’ remarked Mr. 
Norris. ‘‘ By-the-bye, where’s Zoe ?” 

“ She said she really was too tired to wait for 
the settling-up, and has gone home. I must 
say she has worked splendidly,” replied May, 
determined to do her rival justice. 

All the stallholders had been invited to supper 
at the Rectory, and they were just sitting down 
when Mr. Norris missed his spectacles. As 
he could not possibly carve without them, 
Arthur offered to go and see whether by any 
chance he had left them in the marquee, where 
he remembered he had taken them off to 
look through a bioscope. 

The deserted marquee was still illuminated 
by the lamps which hung from the roof, whilst 
a glimmer of daylight came from the entrance, 
for it was the end of June, and the days were 
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jong. Arthur could not find the spectacles 
anywhere, but in peering about behind stalls 
and seats, he espied something glittering in a 
dark corner, and picked it up. It was a 
woman’s gold chain-purse, set with turquoises, 
one of those costly trifles which this absurdly 
over-luxurious age decrees to be essential to 
the equipment of a fine lady. 

With a view to discovering its ownership 
he carried it under a lamp and opened it, 
hoping to find a card or some other clue to its 
possessor inside. There was no trace whatso- 
ever of her, but neatly packed inside were 
rouleaux of gold—including a Jubilee sovereign 
—and a piece of paper which Arthur, unfold- 
ing, found to be a £5 note. The whole 
amounted to over £20. 

He gazed at the note in bewilderment, for it 
was one he himself, on the first day, had paid 
to Zoe for some books and a china tea-set at 
her stall. He knew it again directly. Bank- 
notes in London are generally crisp and new; 
but in the country they often pass for a long 
time from hand to hand. This particular 
specimen was easily recognised, though he 
had forgotten its number, for it had been cut in 
two, and pasted together again up the back. 
Furthermore, the signature, “‘F. Thompson, 
Maze Farm,’”’ had been written on it, at the 
request of some careful tradesman or other, 
through whose hands it had previously passed. 
Besides that, it bore the stamp of the bank at 
the market-town at which he had recently 
received it in part payment for a cheque. 
Yes, undoubtedly it was the same _ bank- 
note | 

And the Jubilee sovereign! He drew it out 
and scrutinised it carefully. It was a strange 
coincidence, certainly, that Mrs. Luff com- 
plained of having inadvertently parted with 
one at the bazaar. It was not likely there 
could be many in the neighbourhood. Who- 
ever owned the purse ought to be told about 
Mrs. Luff’s loss, and then—— 

A silk skirt rustled over the grass outside, 
and next minute Zoe Blackburne hastened in. 
She was usually languid in her movements, but 
to-night her whole demeanour expressed an 
overpowering anxiety. Arthur, whom she did 
hot see, was about to inform her of his presence, 
when he was struck dumb by the sight of her 
face. It was as white as a sheet, and her large 
blue eyes bore an expression of frenzied misery 
a she commenced a feverish search amongst 
the débris which littered every corner. She 
wrung her hands from time to time in anguish, 
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and once gave utterance to an unmistakable 
groan. 

He came forward then, recovering from his 
surprise. ‘‘Have you lost anything, Miss 
Blackburne ? Was it this—by any chance ?” 
And he held out the gold purse. 

She was about to snatch it with an eager 
hand, when something in his face made her 
pause. Poor Zoe! After all, she was a bad 
dissembler. If ever conscious guilt revealed 
itself in any face, Arthur read it in her exquisite 
features then. 

“The purse is yours ?” he asked gravely, 
holding it away from her. A frightful suspicion 
had struck him, and he wanted time to think. 

““ Yes, yes!” she cried feverishly. ‘‘ It was 
a present from father. May will tell you it’s 
mine—she has often seen it!” 

But he noticed she dare not meet his eyes. 

“TI admit your claim to the purse,’ he 
responded, still more gravely; ‘‘ but—the 
money in it ?” 

She wrung her hands again. 

“Amongst that money,’”’ the curate con- 
tinued, grasping her wrist, so that she was 
compelled to meet his gaze, “is a banknote for 
five pounds, which I paid to you yesterday my- 
self, and also a Jubilee sovereign, correspond- 
ing to the one missed by Mrs. Luff. And 
yesterday I learnt, to my deep regret, that you 
are a notorious bridge-player, that you are in 
the habit of losing large sums—-——’’_ He paused, 
trying to control himself. ‘“‘Girl!”’ he added 
fiercely, grasping both her hands in his, ‘“ do 
you dare to confess that you have been robbing 
God, and His house and His people, systematic- 
ally, to pay your gambling debts ?” 

The horror in his tone wrung a piteous wail 
from her ashen lips. ‘‘ Oh, don’t be too hard 
on me! I couldn’t ask father for any more 
money, and they were pressing me for it, and 
I owe bills all over the place—and—and——” 

“You confess, then, that you have robbed 
the bazaar ? That you put money, paid to you 
at your stall, into your own private purse, to 
give to the people who fleeced you at bridge ? ” 

“I was desperate! I had to get it some- 
how! Oh, Arthur——” 

But at the sound of his Christian name he 
dropped her hands as if she had stung him, 
and moved away. Never, never, should this 
woman have the right to call him “ Arthur ”’! 

“Now I think of it,” he went on, with 
terrible calmness, ‘“‘ I remember hearing of other 
bazaars at which you assisted, at which the 
takings mysteriously fell short of what was 
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expected. Lady Taylor, I know, was dis- 
appointed at the result of her own for the 
Hospital, though nobody ever suspected you 
—a lady—would stoop to such vileness! Have 
you any explanation to offer ?”’ 

But she said not a word, only wrung her 
hands again, in impotent despair. 

He turned on his heel and left her. “I 
shall not tell May, or anybody, what has hap- 
pened. Your secret is safe with me, if you 
make restitution of this money, anonymously 
or not, as your conscience may impel you, 
before to-morrow night. As for the rest, I 
can say no more. If you are not bowed to the 
earth with shame for your sin, no words of 
mine will be of any avail. ‘God is not mocked ; 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.’ ”’ 

* » * 

Next day, Mr. Norris was surprised and 

delighted to receive, from a perfectly unknown 
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source, bank-notes to the value of twenty-five 
pounds for the benefit of the restoration fund. 
He and May exhausted themselves in conjectur- 
ing where they could have come from; but in 
vain. 

The beautiful Zoe disappeared from Bryans. 
down. She out that she was quite 
knocked up by her exertions at the bazaar, 
and went of visits. The 
General’s house was announced to be sold, and 
before winter the pair vanished from the neigh- 
bourhood for ever. 

By that time May was Arthur’s wife. He 
shuddered when he thought how nearly he had 
wrecked his whole life’s happiness for ‘the sake 
of a lovely, false face, when, close to his hand, 
was the sweetest, most conscientious treasure 
wnich ever gladdened a husband’s heart. They 
are an ideal couple, and the Bryansdown bazaar 
will always rank with Arthur as the most 
memorable event in his life. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 






By the Editor. 


Anew Bishop Suffragan. 
HE Rev. H. Luke Paget, who has recently 
been appointed Bishop Suffragan of 
Ipswich, is the younger son of the late 
eminent surgeon, Sir James Paget, Bart., and 





(Photo: H. Moyse, Putney. 
THE REV. H. LUKE PAGET. 


has been Vicar of St. Pancras since 1887. 
Previous to that he had been Vicar of St. Ives, 
Huntingdonshire, for a few months. His elder 
brother is Bishop of Oxford, and another 
brother is Mr. Stephen Paget, the surgeon, 
who edited, with such consummate skill, the 
Memoirs of his father, which were published in 
1901. It is a good appointment, for Mr. Paget 
has an excellent gift of organisation, which 
ought to prove valuable in his new work. 


ad »* * 


An Open-air Communion Table. 

STRANGE, solid, and most durable relic 

of the struggle against Rome in Bohemia 
yet stands in the quaint town of Tabor. 
Bohemia is full of mementoes of the heroic 
Struggle for freedom of conscience in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, made by 
the followers of Wycliffe and Huss, but like the 
famous Chalice tower at Leitmeritz this stone 
Communion table at Tabor is unique. There 
it stands in the medieval square, this solid, 
sturdy block of stone, speaking eloquently of 
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the fierce times when men burst from thraldom 
and did strange things, one of the strangest 
being to take the sacrament in the open air 
before their own doors at this stone table. 
Here the wine as well as the bread was taken 
in open defiance of Rome’s injunctions; and 
just before this table now stands a monument 
to the great Hussite, General Ziska, who led 
the triumphant Bohemian army against the 
myriads of Rome’s crusaders. Although to- 
day the Bohemians are largely members of the 
Roman Church, they are wonderfully free 
from priestly dominance, and they revere their 
great leaders of the past, and preserve jealously 
their monuments. 


* »* ad 


An Old Indictment. 


OW that there seems some prospect that the 
conscience of the Christian community 

will be stirred to grapple with the national 
evil of Sunday desecration in England, it may 
be interesting, and in some sense consoling, to 
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A STONE COMMUNION TABLE. 


read an impeachment of France, on the same 
sad subject, made by John of Montlue, Bishop 
of Valence, in the sixteenth century : “ Instead 
of employing part of one’s money on Sundays, 
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in good and charitable works, it is shown, on 
the contrary, that expense is redoubled for 
farces, boatings, dances, and extravagances in 
dress; with contempt of the poor, gorman- 
dising, cheatings, detractions, bargains, quarrels, 
and murders. The taverns and other public- 
houses take the place of the church, and people 
meet in them to swear, deceive, get drunk, 
and lose in an hour what has been gained in 
a week. Meanwhile, the children die of hunger, 
and the wife cannot escape a good beating. 
This is the way in which the devil has taken 
to himself the day which had been dedicated 
to God for His service and honour.” This 
wise and plainspoken prelate, prophetic in his 
generation, may have foreseen that there was 
coming upon his country the abomination of 
a professedly ‘‘ Continental’ Sunday. Let us 
take heed on this side the silver streak. 


5 a »* ad 


A Quaint Memorial. 
HE memorial 
found in the 
which consists of four 
village of Poltimore, near Exeter. 


here illustrated is to be 
gable of an old building 
almshouses, in the 
The alms 
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(Photo: W. M. Pile, Exeter.) 


A QUAINT MEMORIAL. 


houses are built near the churchyard—in fact, 
the back doors open into it. The memorial is 
to two members of the Poltimore family, whose 
home is -very close. The inscription runs : 
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JUDGE NOT MY LAWRELL 

RATHER BLESSE THAT BOWER 
WHICH MADE THE DEATH OF Two 
THE LIFE OF FOWER, 


After this follows an obituary notice which js 
hardly legible; but it is the above inscription 
and its application which are so curious, for 
by the death of these two money was left to 
build and endow almshouses for four old 
people. 

a * * 


The Author of “The Glory Song.” 


aa the new battleship, H.M.S. Dread. 
nought, was launched a short time ago, 
the workmen engaged upon it passed the time 
in __ singing 
hymns and 
songs. “The 
Glory Song ”’ 
was one of 
their favour- 
ites, large 
numbers of 
the men and 
assembled 
people join- 
ing in the 
singing of it. 
This incident 
recalls some 
of the cir- 
cumstances 
in which 
this popular 
hymn _ has 
been used. 
Not long 
ago, at an 
Art Society MR. CHARLES H. GABRIEL, COMPOSER 
dance in OF “THE GLORY SONG.” 
Toronto, the 

band struck up the air of the Gospel song 
that everybody in the city was singing, pre 
sumably for the company to dance to it 
When it was realised what was being played, 
cries of ‘‘Shame!” went up all over the hall, 
and many were so indignant at what they 
considered the desecration of the hymn that 
they left the dance 


»* Rad »* 


URING an interval in a 
theatre, on one occasion, someone im 

the audience commenced to sing “ The 
Glory Song,” and it was taken up and sung 
with enthusiasm. It has been sung at sea, 
in the Welsh coal mines, at Monte Carlo, at 
the bedside of the dying, in remote corners 
of the earth, as well as by the biggest congrega- 
tions ever known in this country. It has been 
translated into Welsh, French, German, Italian, 
Chinese, Swedish, Spanish, Danish, Yiddish, 
Kabyle, Luganda, etc. The man who wrote it, 
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Mr. Charles H. Gabriel, of Chicago, had little 
idea that it would attain such world-wide popu- 
larity, and he parted with the copyright of it 
for ten dollars. It has been blessed to many 
thousands all over the world. 


ad »* »* 


A Wonder-Work of Nature. 

HE weird, grotesque rocks at Brimham 
T are known to but few, although they 
are scattered over a glorious upland plateau 
that is almost in the midst of a vast industrial 
population. In their lonely grandeur, they 
are wondrously impressive ; but were they in 
Central Europe, instead of at Brimham not far 
from Harrogate, tens of thousands would visit 
them; the rocky amphitheatres would re-echo 
with the forest glees of singers, and millions 
of postcards would be despatched thence by 
enchanted tourists. Certainly it is better to 
wander amidst such scenes alone, but being 
able to do so on a lovely autumn day proves 























Photo: 8. Ambler. 
THE DRUID'S DESK, BRIMHAM. 


how many folks ignore Nature’s glories. These 
rocks are a marvellous handiwork—mighty 
Masses poised and posed, or hurled in savage 
grandeur into strange positions. The vast 
mass of the Idol Rock stands on a base but a 
foot in diameter. The Dancing Bear is a most 
quaint formation, and the Druid’s Desk forms 
aperfect preaching slab at a distance, but when 
hear its gigantic proportions and strange form 
add wonder to wonder. On one 
mighty pile of rocks is carefully 
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THE SCARAB ROCK, BRIMHAM., 


Bible Bees. 


HE “‘ Bees of the Bible”’ are very numerous. 
They never sting; they yield a great 

deal of honey ; their honey never cloys ; and 
it is their nature to be found together in 
swarms. Here is a specimen of them: 

“Be ye kindly affectioned one to another.’ 

“Be sober, and watch unto prayer.” 

“Be content with such things as ye have.” 

** Be strong in the Lord.” 

“Be courteous.” 

“Be not wise in your own conceits.”’ 

“Be not unmindful to entertain strangers.’ 

“Be not children in understanding.”’ 

“Be followers of God as dear children.’ 


’ 


























laid an exact scarab. All around 
are not isolated rocks or logan 
stones, as they are called in Corn- 
wall, but groups of these poised 
blocks, four together in one 
spot. Vast arenas and titanic 
castles are piled up that make 
one halt and gaze, and drink in 
the pure moorland air filled with 























the scent of sward and herb, and 
Tevel in the scene. 
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HELENA’S LOVE STORY. 


BY GUY 


STORY, WHICH BEGAN LAST 


MONTH. 


SYNOPSIS OF 


The story opens with a scene in L’Aubiniere’s studio at mid- 
night, where Lady Conway, her daughter Lady Gertrude, and 
Helena Carlyon are being photographed. Lady Conway tells 
Helena that on the morrow Captain Aplin is calling to propose 
to her. The two girls, Gertrude and Helena, discuss the matter 
until dawn, Lady Gertrude urging that her friend should only 
consent to an engagement if she is really in love with Captain 
Aplin. 


CHAPTER III. 


END OF A LOVE EPISODE. 


APTAIN APLIN paced slowly up and 
down the long, narrow drawing-room 
at Curzon Street. His feet made no 
sound upon the heavy carpet. He 

walked with soft, deliberate strides, in which 

there seemed both self-control and purpose. 

Helena Carlyon lay back in a low chair, 
her hands rested upon the arms; her head was 
thrown back, her eyes half closed, her face 
was perfectly pale. 

She had been alone in the drawing-room 
with Captain Aplin nearly half an hour. He 
had arrived just before lunch, had been alone 
with Lady Conway for some little time, had 
sat at the meal, bright, alert, instinct with de- 
termination and happiness in every feature. 

The lunch had been a dismal feast, for all 
that. Lady Gertrude had said nothing at all, 
Helena had tried desperately to be ordinary 
and commonplace, unconscious of what she 
knew was about to happen. Lady Conway 
had talked this and that, but always with a 
horrible air of secret knowledge and satis- 
faction, as much as to say, ‘“‘ Now, my dear 
young people, I have arranged it all for you ; 
you have only just got to get the actual details 
of proposal over, and then, if you will come 
back to my boudoir, I shall be delighted to 
give you my blessing before I go out to pay 
calls.” 

Then the excuses had been made. The 
little rendezvous for Aplin and Helena which 
had been thought out beforehand became an 
accomplished fact. 

The two were left alone in the drawing- 
room. 

Certainly he had been a very gallant lover. 
Perhaps no girl with an eye for the picturesque 
and with an ear for real sincerity and fervour 
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could have remained quite unmoved at the 
torrent of passionate avowal which poured 
from this straight and goodly young man, 
It was not in human nature for a girl to be g0, 
There about the 
soldier, masterful, compelling. The break and 
catch in his voice, the burning eloquence that 
his love gave him, lifted him far above the 
ordinary, the commonplace, to a level which, 
if not heroic, was very finely suppliant indeed, 

The tall and beautiful girl had heard him 
with downcast eyes. She had listened to his 
voice growing richer and stronger as his passion 
began to master him, as his desire sprang up, 
glowed, and burst into flame. She 
had sat there mute, irresponsive, listening with 
strained ears. The wild, words had 
beat upon the drums of her ears with an almost 
physical sensation ; it was as though a thov- 
sand little hammers were dinning in the fact 
of his love to her mind. There was a physical 
pain in it, a strain, a torture almost. Once 
or twice she had raised her eyelids and looked 
at him, as he strode the room, marvelling to 
see how a great strong man could be so caught 
up by furious emotion, so changed, so trans- 
figured. Gone was the ordinary polite person 
of society ; gone was the genial and deferential 
companion, the would-be sympathetic friend. 
Here was a being of which she knew nothing, 
a man transformed into something she could 
but vaguely guess at, something which filled 
her with consternation, with pain and fear! 

No; she had never dreamed that love 
could catch and twist a man like this. She 
realised with a sick faintness how young and 
inexperienced she was; how little she knew 
and had known of a man when he loves, of 
the strong, male impulse that tears and com- 


was something so strong 


furious 


strong 


pels. 

She had watched and listened with a curious 
sense of detachment—-as though Helena Car- 
lyon and Caradoc Aplin were characters in a 
witnessing. 
near to her, in the 


play which she herself was 
But when he had drawn 
full torrent of his appeal, and taken her by 
the hand, then in a single moment she knew 
that all this was real—no play or story—teal 
and horribie to her. 
Already exultant, and supposing from het 
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see My arms,’ 
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silence that she was won, Aplin had tried to 
draw her towards him. 

‘‘My arms,” he whispered, ‘are the home 
for you!” 

And at that she had broken away and found 
a voice at last. 

“Oh, this is terrible!’ she cried, half in 
anger, half in pity and distress. ‘‘ I could not 
speak before. But indeed—indeed you are 
mistaken. You must think no more of me— 
it’s only a fancy—it will pass! I could not 
marry you—-I shall never marry anyone. I 
do not love you.” 

His face had grown pale as linen while she 
spoke, and he quivered a little. But Lady 
Conway had warned him to expect something 
of the sort. 

“You won’t get Helena the first time you 
ask her, my dear boy,” the Countess had said ; 
“so you will be wise to make up your mind 
to a refusal to-day. She’ll come round, of 
course—all girls do; but she certainly isn’t 
going to rush into your arms. Therefore, per- 
severe if you are as much in earnest as you 
Say you are. Don’t go away from Curzon 
Street to-day thinking that everything is over 
because she won’t have you. Go away feeling 
that you’ve gained experience, that you have 
advanced a step nearer to your object, and 
propose again in a week’s time.” 

In the very moment of his rejection Captain 
Aplin had remembered these kindly, if cynical, 
words. 

He stood momentarily unnerved by Helena’s 
distress and the very pronounced and emphatic 
manner of her refusal. For a second or two 
he felt that everything was lost. This was 
not the way in which a girl would speak if 
there was any prospect of her yielding. 

But confidence came back to him quickly 
enough. 

Throughout all his life he had conquered 
others, and bent them to his will. He had 
made a study of influence ; it was his passion 
to dominate, and obstacles and barriers only 
increased the pleasure and exhilaration of the 
race for supremacy. 

“‘ Dear,”’ he said in a low voice that trembled 
with deep and genuine emotion, pleasant to 
hear in its so utter, so absolute sincerity, ‘‘ dear, 
I have startled you! I have been rough and 
brutal. Forgive me. We forget how different 
women are to us. But it is difficult to be 
gentle, dear, in the first moment when one 
tells the love of one’s whole life. Forgive me, 
dear. Let me plead with you more quietly. 
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There is so much to say, and I have no words. 
There are no words in which to clothe a love 
like mine.” 

She had sunk into the chair, and he was 
bending over it with fire in his eyes. Despite 
his calmer words, she saw and knew that his 
emotion was leaping and pulsing within him 
and would not be restrained. He had Swept 
aside her first rejection as if she had not made 
it. Now he was bending over her, closer and 
more close. The triumph was coming back 
into his face. 

She made a supreme effort. 

In a voice as calm and deliberate as she 
could make it—and it certainly had all the 
weight and force of a considered utterance— 
she told him the truth. 

She told him that he was deceiving himself, 
flattering himself with false hopes. Neither 
now or at any time, she said, could she love 
him, or even contemplate marriage with him 
for a single moment. It was a final and irre- 
vocable determination. 

Perhaps the girl had no conception of the 
amount of hostility she threw into her tones, 
the strength of resentment that filled her voice. 

She did not mean to wound him too deeply, 
but in sheer desperation she felt that nothing 
but the plainest, baldest fact would convince 
a man so certain of himself and so masterful 
as this. 

He went quickly away from the chair on 
which she sat. Then, after a moment, in 
which his back was turned toward her, and 
during which he seemed to be lost in thought, 
he began to walk the room in soft, deliberate 
strides, talking as he did so. 

Helena lay back with pallid face and closed 
eyes. The words he was saying chilled her. 

All the fire and passion had gone out of his 
voice, leaving it deliberate and cold. And 
there was another quality in it also—the 
quality that was filling her with fear, as if 
icy water was falling into her heart, drop by 
drop. 

There was a note of utter determination, 
utter resolution, in his voice. More than that, 
even—a certainty. 

He was saying his last words: 

“IT have never yet failed in anything I have 
undertaken. Perhaps you will think that it 
is because I have never aimed very high. 
There has never been anything I’ve wanted 
so much as I want you now. And you don't 
know me, don’t understand me, don’t realise 
me! I don’t want to be melodramatic—I 
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only wish to state a fact. And that is just 
this: whatever you may say or do will be 
just no use at all. My love will be too strong 
for you, for it will be assisted by my brain. 
By fair means, or otherwise, you shall marry 
me. I will bend you, force you, compel you ! 
Here and now, I tell you your destiny.” 

She made a slight gesture with her right 
hand—the gesture of one who wards off a 
blow. 

He saw it and laughed, as he left the room 
with assured footsteps and without a _ back- 
ward glance at her. 


“Your destiny!’ How ominously the 
words rang in her ears! 
CHAPTER IV. 


TWO GIRLS IN THE WEST. 


ADY GERTRUDE and Helena Carlyon 
walked up the platform of Exeter 
Station. Already the soft legend- 
laden airs ot the West Country filled 

their lungs. The afternoon sunshine flooded 
the great, clean, empty station with glory, 
and the yellow haze gave a softened value 
to every outline; a _ restfulness to eyes 
strained with watching the panorama of flying 
landscapes while the great Limited Mail tore 
away from London as if longing to be done 
with the fret, tever, and unrest of town. 

Helena wore a coat and skirt of white flan- 
nel, and Lady Gertrude was dressed in grey. 
Both girls had simple sailor hats and brown 
shoes. The long train, curved like the side 
plates of a torpedo boat, which had brought 
them thus far, had lett the station for its run 
to Penzance, and they had an hour to wait for 
the local train which was to carry them through 
the Devon apple orchards to sweet remote 
King’s-Coombe, where they were to spend the 
coming weeks. 

They walked up the platform towards the 
fetreshment room, in search of tea, two tall 
and gracious English girls, simply, but how 
perfectly dressed only the other women in the 
Station knew. 

Simpson, slim and aware, followed with two 
dressing bags. 

An actor, a somewhat disreputable stepson 
of Thespis, who stood by the bookstall, re- 
marked upon them with a sigh to a friend. 

“Look at those two!” he said. “ How 
beautifully they walk. Girls in the profession 
think they can walk, but they have to be 
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taught, and then they always do it as if they 
thought it an accomplishment, and wanted to 
show it off to everyone. But those two are 
swells, the real thing, my boy! What pretty 
girls they are!” 

He spoke with honest admiration and 
pleasure, as a poor man with the artistic eye 
surveys a noble castle or a famous picture 
which is the possession of another, and quite 
remote from his own way of life. 

When people, of whatever rank in life, are 
absolutely certain of themselves, secure in 
their own position, in complete correspondence 
with their environment, they have an uncon- 
scious manner and poise which comes straight 
home to the onlookers and makes them grateful 
for something that is charming, or envious of a 
charm they do not possess. 

The girls sat down at a little marble-topped 
table and an attendant brought them tea. 

They began to talk. There had not been 
much opportunity for private conversation 
during the first stage of the journey. Young 
Mrs. Eccleston had found them out at Padding- 
ton, and got into their carriage. She was the 
wife of a colonel of artillery, stationed at 
Plymouth, and was going down, as she informed 
them, ‘‘to spend an uninteresting week-end 
with my boy.’’ She was a young and frivolous 
matron, who wanted to be thought “‘ smart ”’ 
—the type of woman who does her hair in the 
glass of the best picture of the year at the 
Academy, and goes to Richter concerts because 
she is afraid her absence may not be noticed. 

‘*T am so glad to see the last of Mrs. Eccles- 
ton,’’ Lady Gertrude said, with a sigh of relief 
as Helena poured out the tea. “I always 
think that sort of woman so essentially vulgar. 
To pretend that one is superior to all nice 
thoughts and quiet ways of life, to make fun 
of all sorts of goodness and call it dull and 
old-fashioned, is so shallow and _ childish. 
Mrs. Eccleston is a perfectly decent living 
woman really. It’s all pose. Such lots of 
people are like that in Society.” 

‘‘ The fools are,’’ Helena answered scornfully. 
‘It’s the easiest way of making conversation ; 
doesn’t tax the brain, you know. People who 
are really bad don’t talk about it. But let’s 
forget her. Gertie, I feel as if I had been 
living with a ton of lead on my shoulders, and 
now it’s been suddenly removed! Isn’t it 
splendid to be away from town, to be just 
alone with ourselves, not to have any engage- 
ments or any pretences to keep up!”’ 

“And to be going to King’s-Coombe! To 
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be at the gates of fairyland, dear! That’s 
just how I feel about it. I haven’t been so 
excited for years. Now we shall be able to 
talk about things that matter, veal things, not 
chiffons and parties! ”’ 

Helena smiled joyously at her cousin’s en- 
thusiasm. “I feel just like that,’’ she said. 
“And oh! I wanted it, Gertie, quite as much 
as you!” 

A faint blush crept into Lady Gertrude’s 
cheeks, as if a rose-coloured liquid had been 
poured into an alabaster vase. There was 
meaning in Helena’s voice. Lady Gertrude 
understood the meaning. 

“Poor dear!’’ she said. ‘‘ People are a 
terrible nuisance sometimes—and always with 
the best possible motives. And mother has 
always had an unfortunate love of match- 
making. It’s been her hobby for years, poor 
dear ! ”’ 

Helena sighed. Anyone who knew her well 
and looked at her closely, now, would have dis- 
cerned the marks of some recent and trying 
experience upon her face. 

In all the relief and freedom which was 
beginning to creep over it, there was still a 
worn look about the eyes, a slight occasional 
contraction at the corners of the almost perfect 
lips, which showed that they had been curved 
in suffering. 

Since her rejection of Captain Aplin, Lady 
Conway had been militant. The elder lady, 
with all the force of a determined nature 
which was rarely thwarted, had turned the 
bitterness of her anger upon the unhappy girl, 
had reminded her—hardest of all to bear—of 
her own kindness and endless solicitude for 
Helena’s welfare, had told her that she was 
mad in throwing away an opportunity such 
as this, had pooh-poohed all that Helena had 
tried to say of love. 

The Greek poet Euripides has said in his 
naive way that when a wrong idea possesses 
a woman much bitterness flows from her 
tongue. He was as right of the women of his 
dim and far-off era, as he would have been of 
certain women to-day. 
very clever woman, and she had made full use 
of her opportunities in the terrible hour Helena 
had spent with her after Captain Aplin had 
gone away. 

The girl was still quivering with an almost 
nameless apprehension, owing to the strength 
and assurance of her would-be lover’s final 
words. She was too exhausted by the scene 
she had -gone through to offer her usual re- 
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sistance to her aunt. Thus far the elder 
lady felt she had triumphed. Truth to tell, 
Lady Conway had never expected the citadel 
would be stormed at the first attack, but she 
was determined that at any rate its defences 
should be weakened. Therefore, while Helena’; 
refusal of Captain Aplin had been no more than 
the Countess had expected, she was determined 
to present it to the girl in the light of a folly 
and an ingratitude, and almost of a crime, 

Everybody liked Lady Conway. Some 
people were fond of her, very few people loved 
her, because in all her life that stately and hand. 
some dame had excluded the word love and 
the idea of it from the vocabulary of her mind, 
Your ice-brained women are admirable people 
if you ask from them exactly what they can 
give and nothing more. Lady Conway’s con. 
cluding words to her niece had been a feminine 
reiteration of Captain Aplin’s statement. 

“It’s really no use, my dear,’’ she had said, 
“to kick against the pricks in this way—you 
will only tire yourself out and annoy your 
friends. The thing has got to be, and it will be, 
sooner or later. It rests with you whether it 
happens sooner, and you please everybody, or 
whether you spoii everything by continued 
stubbornness ! ” 

At that Helena, who had a strong sense of 
humour, suddenly gave a little laugh. 

The old lady had gone rather too far, and 
she had presented a ludicrous picture to the 
brain of this modern girl, a vision of a bride in 
chains, haled to church and forced to wed by 
a frowning crowd of relatives and friends, and 
a sinister bridegroom with a large club! 

“‘Dear auntie,’’ she said, ‘‘ surely you are 
saying rather more than you mean! No one 
in this world can make me do a thing that I 
feel to be wrong. If it means that you wil 
cut off your kindness to me and your affection 
for me, that would be a fearful blow, but I am 
my own mistress, and I can live and _ perhaps 
still take a useful place in quite another world 
than the one you have made possible for me 
and made so bright and happy, too.” 

At that Lady Conway had been inwardly 
disturbed, but she had only smiled and patted 
her niece affectionately on the arm. 

‘Well, well, my dear!” she said. “We 
must neither of us go into heroics, but I know 
Captain Aplin won’t let you go, because he's 
far too much in love. We shall see what we 
shall see! I don’t think the dear boy is 4 
person to be easily thwarted, and he knows that 
he has a staunch friend and ally in ME!” 
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With that this most unpleasant interview 
had terminated, and Helena felt that her 
troubles were by no means over yet, though in 
what shape or form they would next assail her 
she did not know and could not tell. 

Helena had of course confided much of what 
went on to Lady Gertrude. It had been 
dificult to speak of such things to Lady Con- 
way’s daughter ; yet Lady Gertrude had received 
the confidences, delicate as they were under the 
circumstances, with the tenderest sympathy 
and a serene wisdom which startled and sur- 
prised her cousin, who had always been accus- 
tomed to regard herself as in some sense the 
lading spirit of the two in all worldly affairs. 
Helena could not understand from what source 
the sheltered and gentle girl had derived her 
power. She could only be thankful for it, she 
could only admire it. 

The refreshment room tea proved excellent. 
It had been freshly made, and a jug of thick 
Devonshire cream was also brought to them. 

“How different this is,’’ Helena said, ‘‘ from 
the anemic stuff one gets in town, which they 
call Devonshire cream! We will live on this, 
Gertie, and on apples—the simple pastoral 
life—and forget that Park Lane and the studio 
of Monsieur L’Aubiniere ever existed. Good 
gracious! When I think of that frightful 
glare when we were having our photos taken, 
my eyes ache still.’’ 

“Yes,” Lady Gertrude said, ‘‘ we will forget 
all about everything, dear,’’ and she patted 
Helena’s arm with one slender hand in com- 
fortable sympathy. ‘‘ Don’t worry. Everything 
will come right, I am sure it will!”’ 

She spoke with the happy assurance of a 
girl who loves simply and straightforwardly, 
and who is loved. 

Helena felt a slight pang of envy. How 
secure and happy Gertrude was! All her 
future was settled, all her hopes fulfilled. 
There were strong arms waiting to comfort 
and protect her, she had found the secret of 
happiness in a simple and honest love. 

The melancholy strain in the nature of the 
girl who had roamed the wild mountains of 
Wales so long, had heard the strange earth 
whispers calling to her, and had assimilated 
something of the sadness that is always present 
among a people which is decaying and being 
absorbed into other races, asserted itself 
now, 

Helena felt forlorn, very much alone. She 
could turn for mental consolation to no place 
that she knew of, and thus, for a moment in 
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the busy rattle of the big refreshment room, 
among a decorous crowd of well-dressed people 
taking tea, she envied Gertrude—as she thought 
—the confidence her happy love affair gave her, 
when in reality she was envying her cousin 
something far higher and holier, deeper, 
broader, and more full of power, something 
which Helena discerned but had never realised. 
No! the philosophy of Voltaire, the mournful 
negations of Arnold—all the books on which 
her mind had been feeding, seemed to bring 
but little comfort in an hour of stress and 
storm. 

They paid for the tea and went out again on 
to the platform, looking for Simpson, who had 
retired to the second-class room. 

They walked along to the end of the platform 
and were confronted with a spectacle which 
proved how impotent we all of us are to control 
the destiny of our thoughts. 

But two minutes before, these young ladies 
had agreed, among other things, that they 
were to forget the heated lights of the photo- 
graphic studio in New Bond Street! And 
here, to their immeasurable surprise, was the 
discreet Simpson talking most animatedly, and 
with an unwonted flush of colour in her cheeks, 
to the dapper little Frenchman, Monsieur Var- 
nier, who was L’Aubiniere’s chief assistant. 

The Frenchman was obviously upon a 
holiday. He was dressed to that effect, and 
imagined no doubt that his costume correctly 
fitted the occasion and displayed the fact. 

He wore a hunting stock fastened with a 
large emerald brooch, a closely fitting coat of 
black velvet, tight dove-coloured trousers 
strapped over patent leather boots, and a grey 
wide-awake hat. In one hand he carried a 
slender ebony cane with an onyx top—like the 
cheaper kind of ladies’ umbrellas; in the other 
he brandished a pair of light kid gloves in 
eager gesticulation. 

Lady Gertrude looked at Helena, and Helena 
looked at Lady Gertrude Both girls smiled. 

‘* Simpson——”’ said Lady Gertrude. 

“Ts acquiring a taste——”’ 

“For the arts? "’ 

‘‘ For l’Entente Cordiale, perhaps ! ’’ 

“Do you think——?” 

** My dear, I never know what to think under 
circumstances of this sort!’ 

‘‘But what I mean is——”’ 

“You mean was it a pre-arranged thing ? 
I should hardly say so. At any rate, so long 
as Simpson does her duty it doesn’t concern 
us, and I don’t see why a girl in her position 
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shouldn’t be allowed to bow and chat to a male 
acquaintance any more than we shouldn’t.”’ 

Simpson had by now caught sight of her young 
ladies. She said a word of farewell to Monsieur 
Varnier, who bowed low and walked away, and 
then came hurriedly up to the girls. 

“Very sorry, m’lady, and Miss Helena,” 
Simpson said, “if I’ve kept you waiting, but 
when I went into the refreshment room who 
should I see but the French gentleman. He 
came up and talked to me, miss. Of course, 
I had to be civil, miss.” 

“Quite so, Simpson,’”’ Helena answered, 
“and now we will go on to the other platform, 
please, and find our train.” 

When the girls were once more seated in a 
first-class carriage, which they were fortunate 
‘enough to have to themselves, they began to 
discuss the strange meeting of Simpson and 
the French photographer. 

“Now, you know,” Lady Gertrude said, 
“a whole lot of girls I know would giggle and 
think it funny, as if it were a huge joke that 
anybody in Simpson’s rank of life should have 
the mildest flirtation.” 

“‘T know,” Helena answered. “It always 
makes me horribly angry to hear the way some 
people talk about their maids. I’m _ sure 
Simpson is quite as ladylike as that horrid 
Mrs. Eccleston. She hasn’t, fortunately, the 
trick and the manner. If she cared to acquire 
it, she’s quite clever enough to do so in a month. 
And as you say, Gertie dear, why Simpson 
shouldn’t have a conversation with anyone she 
wants to, I don’t see in the least. And for my 
own part I hate calling one’s maid by her 
surname, it’s always insisting upon an acci- 
dental difference in position. Still, it’s the 
custom, and I suppose one must put up with 
a 

“How odd the little Frenchman looked !’’ 
Lady Gertrude said. 

“Didn’t he!’ Helena answered. ‘I’m 
sure it was his idea of an English sportsman’s 
holiday costume. It’s strange that French- 
men, who are so artistic, should not know in 
the least how to dress. Whenever there is 
anything of the nature of ‘Le Sport’ afoot, 
they think it’s their duty to get themselves up 
in the most extraordinary way. I shall never 
forget once when I was lunching at the ‘La 
Turbie Hotel,’ on the mountain above Monte 
Carlo, how I saw three Frenchmen going out 
with guns. It had been rumoured all along 
the Riviera, I believe, that a sparrow had been 
seen lurking in the neighbourhood for several 
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days, and they were going out with a while 
battery of fire-arms to kill the poor thing | 
Their marvellous costumes, their Conscions 
air of sport and derring-do! My dear, it was 
the funniest thing you ever saw!” 

While they were talking thus, lightly enough, 
Simpson came down the corridor of the train 
and opened the door of their carriage. In her 
hand she carried a large thin periodical, }t 
was one of those wonderful fortnightly parts 
of some big work which publishing firms ar 
now in the habit of issuing. 

“I thought, miss,” Simpson said to Helena, 
“that you and her ladyship might like to look 
at this. It’s really wonderful, miss! Monsieur 
Varnier, the photographer gentleman, is doing 
the whole series.” 

Helena took the thing and looked at the 
cover. It was a Parisian production and bor 


these words upon the cover : 


PHOTO HEBDOMADAIRE : 
le plus beau, le mteux fait ] 


LA VIE SAUVAGE 
Tome I. En Angleterre 
par 


JuLEs VARNIER. 
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She opened it, and an involuntary cry of 
pleasure came from her. There were but fou 
or five full-page illustrations from photo 
graphs, but these were of a really remarkable 
nature. They were studies of wild liie— 
birds in this number—and showed the subjects 
taken at some unexpected moment when al 
unaware of the approach of man. 

Here was a great hawk, fluttering to its nest 
with a dead mouse in its beak, and the gaping 
throats of its wild-eyed progeny stretched out 
for the coming meal. 

There was a mighty heron fishing. Therea 
kingfisher, actually still for a moment, and 
perched upon the little ledge above his hole 
in the river’s bank. 

But all these pictures were of marvellous 
clearness of outline, of detail, and of great 
richness of tone. They were probably as fine 
work as was being produced anywhere it 
Europe at the moment. 

The two girls looked at the pictures with 
great interest, to the manifest delight of Simpson, 
who was enjoying that curious pleasure that 
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comes to us all when we have made a human 
discovery, and want to show it off to people by 
yhose opinion we set store. 

“Yes, m’lady, Mr. Varnier spends all his 
holidays at this work. He will lie out of 
sights for hours to get a bird on its nest by 
fashlight. He'll climb cliffs that make you 
vertectly dizzy to think of, to photograph 
some bit of wild nature. It’s his passion, 
mlady, he tells me, and he is rapidly rising 
to the front because of it. This year he’s 
ging to Devonshire to photograph the birds 
for some London society. And, oh, miss! ”’ she 
aided, turning to Helena, ‘‘I wish you could 
have heard what he said about you. He was 
that gat-.l, miss, for your kindness to him 
the other night when he trod on the lady’s 
anxious to know, miss, 


sown! He is very 

whether you will accept these pictures.” 

“It’s very good of him, Simpson,’”’ Helena 
gid. “I should like to have them very 


much. 

“He is anxious ?”’ Lady Gertrude said. 

Do you mean to say he is in this train then, 
Simpson ? ”’ 

“Well, my lady,’’ the maid answered, with 
sight embarrassment, ‘‘the gentleman hap- 
pened to be going in this direction, and I couldn’t 
very well prevent him getting in the carriage, 
could I?” 

Here was another revelation. Helena, in- 
wardly very much amused, put the periodical 
down beside her on the seat. 

“Well, don’t let your head be turned by a 
fascinating Frenchman,” she said, with a smile 
which robbed the words of any impertinence. 

With a slight blush Simpson withdrew. 

The girls agreed that it was a curious coin- 
cidence, and then thought no more of the 
matter. Both had their own fancies to engross 
them, and the photographer’s assistant was 
forgotten, neither of them knowing or dreaming 
of the great part the little Frenchman was 
destined to play in the life of one of them at 
least. 

And now the train began to wind among 
giant hedgerows full of chaste and simple wild 
fowers, and bright with the incomparable 
green of early summer. 

It was a lovely afternoon, dreamy, soft, full 
of the magic and poetry of the West. A mist 
of gold and turquoise lay all over the distant 
hills that fringe the Bristol Channel. The 
long-horned kine lay idly under the shadow 
of the trees, and, after the rattle and roar of 
the great express, the local train made but a 
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gentle music, like the murmuring of the bees 
which they knew were in the flowers outside, 
or the pleasant voices of the little brooks that 
trickled through the water meadows. 

How delightful it was after London ! 
instinct with peace and mellow beauty! 

The influences of the afternoon as the long 
lights began to shake and fill the carriage with 
their radiance, stole into the hearts of the two 
girls like veritable fires of healing, balm for 
weary minds, and anodynes for all the unrest 
and hurry they had left so far behind. 

And at last they came nearer and nearer to 
the sea. Here and there, between two swelling 
combes, green as emeralds, they saw a hollow 
scimitar of sand, and beyond it the sapphire of 
the sea. They were nearing the end of their 
journey. Every and again when the 
train stopped at some little wayside station, 
embowered in flowers, the beauty of this 
remote and happy country throbbed out like 
music. Once Helena turned to Lady Gertrude. 

“Dear,”’ she said, ‘‘ after all Nature is the 
great High Priest, she has the power of absolu- 
tion, as you say God has it.”’ 

Lady Gertrude did not answer, but she 
smiled gently. She felt that her dear friend was 
daily growing nearer to where alone true peace 
and comfort can be found, and she remembered 
the saying of Chaucer that Nature is the Vicar 
of God, knowing, even in her own experience, 
how many tired souls had been led Heaven- 
wards by the contemplation of the visible 
world which God had made so beautiful. 

The train drew up at length in the little 
station of King’s-Coombe. The two girls and 
their maid were the only passengers to alight, 
and the station master came forward, cap in 
hand, to greet them, having been warned to 
expect them, as he explained in his soft Devon- 
shire burr, by Mrs. Hannaford, the wife of the 
farmer at whose house they had taken rooms. 

How fresh and sweet the air was as they got 
into the rough farmer’s trap which was to 
drive them the three miles to King’s-Coombe ! 
Simpson remained behind to see the luggage 
stowed in an even rougher and more primitive 
vehicle, preferring, as she said, to see that 
nothing was neglected; but the girls went on 
at once, anxious to come to the place that was to 
be their home for the coming weeks. 

The farm hand that drove them was shy and 
oppressed-in the presence of these young ladies 
from London, and only answered their eager 
questions in monosyllables. But the drive was 
not long, and as the sun was sloping towards 
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his Western bower, they turned out of a lane 
into the homestead, an ancient granite farm- 
house covered with crimson creepers, wistaria, 
and roses, a gem of colour in the fading light, 
a veritable haunt of ancient peace. 

The farmer’s wife received them with open- 
handed welcome. The farmhouse smelt of 
cream bowls and wheaten loaves. Their 
quaint, old-fashioned bedrooms were fragrant 
with lavender—and the flowers on the grey 
walls outside, all steeped in the dews of evening, 
sent an almost intolerable fragrance into the 
homely old-fashioned places. 

They took the evening meal in a panelled 
room, which they were to have as their own, a 
room hung round with priceless china which 
few hungry and wandering collectors had ever 
set eyes upon, a room where the chairs were 
Chippendale, the windows diamond-paned, and 
which was now filled with the last dying fires 
of the day. 

A trout, fresh caught that morning, the 
golden butter of the farm, fresh eggs and home- 
made bread, made up their simple repast. 
And then they strolled out for a last ten 
minutes with naturé before seeking sleep. 

The sky glowed rose-pink and palest green. 
Here and there it was broken by a cape 
or headland of glittering fire, or cleaved by 
a dark island of purple, set in this fairy sea, 
high up in the air. 

Lady Gertrude gasped and caught her friend 
by the arm. 
““ Dearest,’”’ she said, with a sob in her voice 
at all this beauty, ‘‘ did ever God speak more 
plainly of the New Jerusalem than on such a 
lovely night as this ? Are not these beauties 
a faint foreshadowing of the heavenly places 
we read of in the Revelation of St. John ? 
Does not this, dear heart, fill you with awe 
and wonder and gratitude, make you rise up 
and long to cling closer to God ?” 

There was a deep fervour in her voice, the 
ecstasy of a pure, strong soul in one of those 
moments of revelation which are permitted to 
those who have known spiritual experiences, 
and have long held a spiritual citadel against 
the assaults of the world. 

There was something in that gentle yet 
ringing voice that struck Helena Carlyon with 
awe, and with a deep sadness also. She felt 
that she was debarred, cut out of everything. 
“No,” she said in a sad voice. “No, 


Gertie, it means nothing of that to me, I 
would that it did! 
I feel it, but that is all. 


It is beautiful, it thrills, 
The end of day 
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suggests nothing but the end of life to me~ 
the eternal sleep. In the words of the dead 
poet : 
“«So be my passing ! 
My task accomplished and the long day done, 
My wages taken, and in my heart 
Some late lark singing, 
Let me be gathered to the quict West, 
The sun-down splendid and serene 
Death!’”’ 
Her voice sank a full tone at the last word, 
and for a moment there was silence, 
““*Some late lark singing,’ whispered 
Lady Gertrude, under her breath. “ Yes, it 
is very beautiful, but some day, dearest, | 
know that you will see and understand things 
far, far more beautiful, more wondertul because 
Eternal. Some day God will show vou and 
teach you, perhaps some day someone in this 
world will come to you and tell you all these 
things. Who can say? Who can tell? 
Someone jy 
She broke off suddenly. Against the last 
rosy flush, on the edge of the moor, they saw 
the silhouette of a man, sharp cut against the 
dying fires. The black figure was walking 
quickly. They saw that it was a man dressed 
in knickerbockers, and carrying something on 
his back which seemed, even at that distance, 
to be like a bundle of golf clubs, so clear cut 
was the black outline of the moving form. 
And then as they stood there, watching, 
they heard faint, far away, but very Clear, a 
high musical tenor voice singing. And these 
were the words it sang: 


” 





“ Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dropping moon, and blow, 
Blow him again to me ; 
While my little one, while my pretty one sleeps.” 


The voice died away. 

‘How beautiful!’ Lady Gertrude whis 
pered, ‘‘and what a sweet voice!” 

But Helena said nothing for a moment, thea 
she turned. 

‘“Come, Gertie,’ she said, ‘‘ it’s time we were 
both in bed after this long day.” 

As they entered the farmhouse, Helena 
found, why she did not know, and could not 
say, that her blood was dancing and ringing 
to the plaintive measure which still seemed t 
shiver high and musical in the soft evening 
air. 

“ Sweet and low” ! 
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HELENA’S Love STORY. 


CHAPTER V. 
HELENA, THE RAILWAY QUEEN. 


T was a brilliant morning when Helena 
awoke and lay half dreaming in the 
fragrant, old-fashioned room. 

The windows were wide open, and the wis- 
taria peeped in here and there, outlined against 
the turquoise of the morning sky. The bees 
sang in the flowers like jewels with voices, and 
once a big furry fellow came booming into the 
room like the diapason note of an organ. 

Noises of the farm came to her also: the 
dank of a bucket upon the tiles, the soft mul- 
titudinous sound of the cows as they were 
driven back to the pastures after being milked, 
the triumphant clucking of a hen which had 
just laid an egg. 

- Then she heard voices. 

“Mornin’, Mrs. Hannaford,” said a deep 

bass. “A fine mornin’, surely. I heered as 
my young lady was come, and here | be first 
thing. Gone out, have she ?” 
“My dear man,” answered the voice of the 
whatever are ’ee a thinking of, 
soearly in marnin’ as ’tis ? Gone out! Why, 
your young lady, as you call her, ’asn’t got up 
yet i 

“Why, ’tis nine o’clock, Mrs. Hannaford.” 

' “And may be eleven till you do see Miss 
Carlyon. Captain Jim, you’m but an ignorant 
man in the ways of young ladies up to London. 
And the long weary journey yesterday! Ye 
should think shame to come ferretin’ about so 
early,” 


farmer’s wife, ‘‘ 


“T meant no harm, Mrs. Hannaford,’ said 
the man’s voice, obviously disconcerted. “I'll 
call again, know Miss Carlvon’s 
pleasure. I’ll call at eleven if so ’twill suit.” 

“There, there! What ’ave I said, you 
tetchy man, goin’ off thicky fashion. Come 
you inside, my dear, and take a jug of cider 
and wait out o’ sun. Maybe Miss Carlyon 
won't be so long when all’s said. Come you in, 
laptain Jim, and sittee down, there’s a dear 
man,” 


mum, to 


Helena heard retreating footsteps, and 
thuckled to herself at the methods of the good 
farmer's wife—always accustomed to assert a 
feminine superiority over mere man, always 
relenting when her point was won. : 
In a minute or two there was a rap at the 
bedroom door, and the dame entered with a 
= of tea in one hand and a bucket of clear 
‘pring water for the bath in the other. 
She looked critically at the girl, who lay 
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smiling at her, and whose masses of deep black 
hair framed her face in such glorious profusion. 

“Ah, my dear !’’ she said, “ you’m so fresh 
as cream this morning. The Lord has given 
you a night of deep sleep, ‘tis plain to see— 
and oh, Miss Carlyon, what beautitul hair you 
do have!” 

Helena smiled at the greetings of the kind, 
simple woman. 

“‘Didn’t I hear Captain James Climo’s voice 
just now ? ”’ she asked. 

‘Yes, miss, the silly man’s come, as eager in 
the silly old eyes of un as ever I see a man. 
But you keep him waiting, my dear. He seems 
certain sure as you want to be bothered with 





” 


him and his old railway. 

“Well, it’s mine, you know, Mrs. Hanna- 
ford.” 

“Well, so ’tis, Miss Carlyon, begging your 
pardon for speaking disrespectful of it, though 
’tis a dangerous toy, to my way of thinking, 
and on it I would never go, were it ever so. 
Still, the good man means no harm. And shall 
I tell him that you will see him when you 
come down, miss ? ”’ 

“Please do, Mrs. Hannaford.” 

The woman turned away. She had nearly 
closed the door, when she opened it for a foot 
or so and pushed her jolly head into the room. 
“‘T’ve made ’ee a junket for breakfast,” she 
said, ‘‘ and a good ’un ’ee be, too!” 

For a minute or two Helena did not rise. 
She lay in that happy half mood which comes 
to people who have slept well and who awake 
in new and delightful surroundings. 

The immediate past seemed swept away. 
It was just as though a veil of dark gauze which 
had hung between her and the happy landscape 
of the present had been withdrawn. Here at 
last was the real thing, the true thing—and all 
the birds outside were singing their morning 
hymn to the sun! 

How utterly delightful it all was! And 
downstairs quaint old Captain Climo was wait- 
ing—her henchman, her headman. She laughed 
in sheer delight at the oddness of the situation. 

Certainly no other girl in England drew an 
income from so strange a source, or owned 
such a unique possession as she, Helena Car- 
lyon. There could be very little doubt about 
that. 

It has been said that her income was between 
four and five hundred a year. It fluctuated a 


little, but the figure remained fairly constant, 
and in the expensive life she led owing to 
the kindness of her aunt she was thus just 
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provided with pocket money and could pay her 
own small personal expenses. Yet, at the same 
time, Helena knew well that were she to leave 
the gay and glittering life she lived in fashion- 
able circles, her income would support her in 
comfort elsewhere. How many girls 
there were in England, ladies who lived a happy 
and. quiet life in good society—though not, 
perhaps, in what is called “Society ’’—who had 
much less money than five hundred a year! 
This was always, at the back of the girl’s mind, 
a great stand-by and holdfast. It had been 
especially present in her thoughts during the 
last tew weeks, when Captain Aplin had been 
pressing his suit, and she knew that a crisis 
was approaching. She felt that, come what 
might, if she were forced to leave the life in 
which her lot had been thrown, and for which, 
indeed, she did not greatly care, she would still 
be her own mistress, and could live without the 
aid of anyone. 

Helena Carlyon was the proprietress of a 
railway ! 

Such a statement immediately suggests vast 
revenues—miles of steel rails penetrating into 
far countries, like the tentacles of some gigantic 
iron octopus ; it suggests great stations, armies 
of porters, engine drivers, ranks of locomo- 
tives ; it suggests all the appurtenances of a mil- 
lionaire. But Helena’s railway was a very 
different thing. 


some 


Her uncle, the engineer, who had left her her 
curious property, had gone towards the end 
of his life to stay in the part of Devonshire 
where the girls now were. Rambling about on 
one of the lonely excursions which he loved 
—for he was an eccentric and solitary-minded 
man—he had noticed that some six or seven 
miles away from King’s-Coombe, a_ great 
watering place was springing up. 

He realised that Duneton would, in another 
ten years, be a very popular resort of the 
moneyed classes. He saw great hotels in the 
process of erection, rows of villas springing up 
on the cliff-side, an esplanade being constructed 
from end to end of the town. And three miles 
from Duneton a golf links was being laid out, 
a links which he saw would speedily become 
one of the finest in the West, if not in England. 

He was a man of 
ability, though something lacking in his nature 
forbade his very generally turning his per- 
spicacity into account, but now and then he 
bestirred himself, lethargy, and 
always with a good result. 

The golf links ran to the very edge of pre- 
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cipitous cliffs several hundred feet high. Ay 
the foot of these cliffs was a sheltered Strip of 
land some miles from the sea, which flooded 
inland to their very feet in the form of & Wide 
tidal creek or estuary; and on this strip, 
which extended for several miles along the 
coast, Mogyn Carlyon discovered in his wander. 
ings a couple of the quaintest and most beant. 
ful old-world villages that he had ever seen, 
There they lay, right under the cliff, shelter 
by the vast heights behind, and so warm and 
remote from winter winds that trees went 
almost to the water’s edge ; flowers bloomej 
till late autumn, and even on Christmas Day 
the quaint old houses of the fisher-folk might 
sometimes be seen covered with roses, while 
the fuchsias flamed in the little gardens, 

A waterfall descended from the cliffs int 
the village of Lyntorr and went in a swift, rush. 
ing stream to meet the sea. 

Here, Carlyon saw, was an ideal spot—a spot 
which only wanted to be known to attract a 
crowd of lovers of the beautiful, to be painted 
by artists, to be photographed in albums of 
landscapes, to become one of the great cele. 
brities of the picturesque, such as the Fain 
Glen at Conway or King Harry’s Feny in 
Cornwall. 

But there was one great drawback. Upper 
and Lower Lyntorr were almost inaccessible 
to the tourist. There was no way down th 
cliff possible ; the only road which communicated 
with the outside world wound for six or seven 
miles up into the moors before it reached th 
plateau ; and it was then, perhaps, a ride o 
eight miles more to Duneton. 

One day, as the engineer stood looking up 
wards at the cliffs from Lyntorr village, ls 
idea came to him. 

“Why not,” he asked himself, “ construc 
a railway up this slight and unclimbable fissure 
the rock ?”” He thought of the trucks whic 
were hauled up the precipitous mountains 0 
Wales from the slate quarries; he remembered 
the cable-drawn railway that mounts Vesuvils) 
he thought of the steam-driven cog-wheel line 
that mounts from Monte Carlo to the top of a 
Turbie; and he resolved that he would ovet- 
come the great natural difficulties of such 4 
task, employ his remaining capital in the cot 
struction of this new rival to the few existiNg 
funicular systems in Europe, and make & 
of a hitherto almost untested power in works 
of this kind. 

He had set about the work with enthusias®, 
and the power he employed was hydraulit 
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pistrustful of others, he had refused to turn 
the undertaking into a co-operative one. 
Until the thing was an assured success and of 
wasiderable value he resolved that he would 
not float a company and allow others to par- 
ticipate in the property he was creating. 

The result was remarkable. Mogyn Carlyon, 
at enormous cost, built a cliff railway which 
yas a triumph of construction. Then, when 
he had employed almost every penny he pos- 
gssed in it, he died too early to reap the bene- 
ft, leaving the whole thing to his niece Helena. 

* * + * * * 

Breakfast was over. The two girls, in radi- 
ant health and spirits, entered the old-fashioned 
kitchen, where Captain Climo was awaiting 
Helena. His greeting as they appeared was 
full of natural courtesy. 

He was a tall old man, with white hair and 
a face tanned to the colour of an old saddle 
by wind and spray. For many years he had 
been captain of a coasting vessel plying between 
Hayle in Cornwall and Cardiff, and now he was 
at the head of the three other men who con- 
trolled the cliff railway. He had met Helena 
several times, and though his actual business 
dealings were conducted with her 
lawyer and trustee, Mr. Taylor of Bedford 
Row, he regarded her as a final court of appeal. 

“How well you are looking, Captain Climo,” 
Helena said brightly; ‘‘ not a day older since 
last year | ”’ 

“The Lord has been good to me as He has 
ever been, miss,’’ the old man answered. ‘‘ And 
s for you, miss, sure ’tis a very Rose of Sharon 
come to the Devon wilds!” 

Helena smiled at Lady Gertrude at the 
quaint speech of the old man. Like most 
Cornishmen, Climo was deeply religious—a 
preacher in the Methodist chapel on Sundays, 
and a man who was simply unable to separate 
his daily life from the life of religion. He 
couldn’t see any necessity for doing that. He 
believed: how then could he avoid colouring 
his every thought and word with his belief ? 
To do so were illogical in his downright and 
smple philosophy. 

Helena smiled at her cousin, but she saw 
that Lady Gertrude did not seem amused, 
but was looking at the old fellow with steadfast 
tyes, as if she saw something in him beyond the 
ordinary. 
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“I don’t know what particular variety of 
Tose that be, Captain Climo,’’ Helena 
aiswered; “but I am coming to see the 
tailway this morning, and my cousin is coming 
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with me. This is Lady Gertrude Conway, and 
she is very anxious to see everything there is to 
see. Shall we start now—we are quite ready ?”’ 

The three moved away in the blithe morning 
air, over turf that was springy and pneumatic 
as a tennis lawn, and as they did so a soft, life- 
giving breeze came over the moor from the 
sea, some three miles away. 

“We are just beginning to be very busy, 
miss, you will be glad to hear,” the old man 
said. ‘‘Duneton is full of visitors, and the 
golf links are crowded. Moreover, by the 
blessing of God, most of the visitors have 
a liking for beautiful scenes, and we are busy 
carry ’n up and down the cliff all day. And 
since you agreed to the reduced fare for the 
fisher-folk, miss—and there’s many an old 
body that remembers you in their prayers for 
doing of it—they’ve been able to take the fish 
from Lyntorr direct up the cliff side and be in 
Duneton in early morning to sell the catch.” 

Helena blushed slightly. She remembered a 
dry letter from her lawyer advocating this 
little measure as being likely to prove profit- 
able in the long run, and asking her consent to 
it. And now people were praying for her—oh, 
it was too stupid! What an odd little world 
of fanatics she was entering ! 

“The season tickets, too, miss, was a very 
useful thing,’’ Captain Climo went on. ‘‘ There’s 
quite a few Duneton tradesmen as take cot- 
tages in Lyntorr for the summer now. And 
even in the winter there’s one or two as 
come to take them out. And I marks ’em 
all with a ‘D.V.,’ miss. I thought it out this 
way. A season ticket, I says to myself in 
thought, is, in a manner of speaking, assuming 
that the holder will live to enjoy it during the 
term it’s taken out for—the season tickets, as 
you'll remember, miss, not being transferable. 
Therefore I thought as it would be more in 
conformity with the truth if I marked the 
seasons ‘D.Y.’ SolIdoes it unobtrusive, on the 
back in red ink. I hope, miss, that I have not 
been exceeding my duty, but I think I ought 
to mention it.” 

Helena assured her henchman that he was 
perfectly at liberty to mark the tickets in any 
way he pleased, and was about to add some 
rather flippant remark—more in order to 
conquer her inward laughter than anything 
else—when she noticed that Lady Gertrude’s 
eyes were moist. 

She stopped herself impatiently, and said no 
more. Old Captain Climo became _ voluble 
again—this time about the Golf Clubhouse. 
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“‘ Ah, miss,” he said, “I have learnt a lot 
from this game. Two years ago I thought it 
was all foolishness and vanity, and when I 
saw the ladies and gentlemen from Duneton 
spending the whole day long hitting a little 
white ball about, it grieved me to think that 
people in such a station should care to spend 
their time in a way which it seemed to me did 
no good to anybody, and was not in the Lord’s 
service. ButIdon’tthinksonow. Mr. Harold 
Deane gave me the rights of it——”’ 

‘‘ And who, Captain Climo,” said Lady Ger- 
trude, ‘‘is Mr. Harold Deane ?”’ 


“The secretary,” he answered, ‘‘and the 
best and finest man I have ever known or am 
like to know in the rest of my time here!” 

‘“So he converted you to golf, did he?” 
Helena “Tell us all about it, Captain 
Climo.” 

“No,” said the old man, ‘ not exactly con- 
verted me toit. A pretty figure of fun I should 
look at my time of life fooling with thicky 
little ball! He showed me there was reason 
and use in the game. He pointed out to me, 
miss, that the people who come here to play it 
did so for their holiday, like. ‘ ’Twas,’ he said, 
‘a simple, natural thing, that hard-working 
men and women should have a month or so in 
fresh air away from their work, whatever it 
might be. They go back, Climo,’ he said, 
‘ever so much better for the change. It’s 
better medicine for them than doctors’ drugs.’ 
It hadn’t been put to me that way before, miss, 
but I saw the reason of it at once. ‘ Well, 
what about you, Mr. Deane ?’ I said—’twas 
when I first got to know him—‘ how can you 
reconcile it with your conscience to spend your 
life fooling about with a mere game ?’ ‘ Why, 
Captain Climo,’ says ’e, ‘I’m the doctor! I 
look after the medicine and the way it’s took.’ 
I saw there was considerable sense in that, 
and I began to take to the young man. That, 
as I said, was when he first came and wasn’t 
known round all the countryside.” 

‘‘Is he popular, then, now ?”’ Helena asked. 

‘Ah, miss,” the old fellow replied, “‘ ’tis 
brave and easy to be popular. Anybody witha 
face and a quick tongue can be 
popular. But ’tis a very difficult thing to be 
loved! And Mr. Harold Deane is loved by 
all who knows ’im. He’s a great strong feller, 
who can drive the little ball of the game farther 
than any mortal man, I do believe. And ’e’s 
just as strong a Christian! He do spend all 
his spare time in visiting the aged and the 
afflicted, in helping the poor, and in getting 
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young fellers out of troubles their Naughtiness 
has got ‘em into. That young man’s whole 
life is spent in doing good ! 
proper man ! 


Oh, miss, ’e’s a 
A man after God’s own heart!” 


As he said this, Climo left the path for a 
Helena turned to Lady Gertrude. 
“Oh, Isee,”’ she said, ‘‘ the usual sort of goody. 


moment. 


goody young man, who doubtless makes a good 
thing out of both his piety and his golf. fs 
certainly an odd combination, but it seems all 
the more adroit just because of that. Hoy 
strange it is, Gertie, that a dear old fellow like 
this is quite ready to kow-tow to anybody 
who plays up to his prejudices and comes ty 
him with a text in his mouth.’’ 

Lady Gertrude laughed. 

“I don’t think,” she said in a quiet and 
reflective tone, ‘‘that our friend, Captain 
Climo, would be very easily deceived. I think 
you misjudge him. There is a certain wisdom, 
you know——”’ 

At that moment Climo rejoined tiem, 

“‘ There, my ladies,’’ he said, pointing to one 
or two cottages and a clump of wind-bended 
trees which seemed on the very edge of the 
cliff. ‘‘ There is the beginning of Miss Car. 
lyon’s property.” 

Lady Gertrude caught hold of Helena by the 
arm. 

“Oh, how exciting, dear!’’ she said. “ Come 
along, quick; I must see this mysterious 
source of all your wealth!” 

In a minute or two more they had arrived. 

Another official, in a peak cap and what was 
obviously his Sunday suit, made a clumsy bow, 
half bow and half salute indeed, as Helena came 
up. ‘‘ Now, Jones,’’ said Captain Climo, in brisk 
quarter-deck tones, ‘‘ here is our young lady, 
and I hope as everything is in good order fa 
her inspection.” 

A quaint little stone building confronted 
them, built in the fashion of a kiosk, witha 
pointed roof. On one side a large placard of 
blue enamel, with white letters, announced 
that this was the “ Lyntorr Hydraulic Cif 
Railway. Fare, 6d., and od. the retum 
journey.’ 

Helena began to laugh. 

““My dear Gertie,” she said, ‘* doesn’t it 
seem preposterous that one should be getting 
all the money one is getting out of this enlarged 
toy! ‘Fare, 6d.! od. the return journey!’ 
Gertie, I will be generous, and give you 4 
return pass for nothing!” 

The two girls passed through a turnstile, 
such as one sees at the entrances to Exhibi 
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tions and came out upon some wooden railings, 
, 
perhaps ten yards square ; then Lady Gertrude 
gave a gasp. | 
“ My dear,” she said in a hushed voice, ‘‘ how 
remarkable! And how utterly unexpected ! 
[have never in my life seen anything like this 
before. 
They leaned over the railings and looked down. 
Dropping down sheer below them for a 
quarter of a mile, so steep, so precipitous, that 
it seemed only a fly could mount it, was a 


gleaming line of rails. 

At their very feet the rails began, wide as 
any ordinary railway line. As they looked 
down the gleaming descent the two lines of 
glittering steel met, and were lost in one thin 
thread, far below. 

On either side huge cliffs rose in a cafion, high, 
hich above. The walls of this mighty cleft 
in the solid rock were hung with Nature’s 
brightest and most wonderful tapestry. Fes- 
toons of vivid green and copper-coloured moss 
hung dripping, bright crimsons, ashen greys— 
the greys of the olive trees of Southern France 
—jades, emeralds, olives, pale greens, mingled 
with flaunting, wanton orange, purples, rich 
red browns, dull yellows, and the almost life- 
less whites one sees in plants long hidden from 
thesun. And down all this marvellous passage- 
way the water dripped and trickled with a 
soft, musical sound, Little mists rose up from 
pools in the rock ledges, rose up white and 
ghostlike, and became radiant and iridescent 
where the slanting rays of the sun above just 
touched their rising whiteness. All was ghost- 
like, unreal, warm, tropical, save only the 
glittering steel rails that fell and fell away, till 
they were lost in one thin line far, far below. 

To the right, the cliff went up two hundred 
feet, stained and covered, carpeted and hung, 
with Nature’s loveliest blazonry. 

On the left the cliff, though equally high, 
slanted a little upwards before it came to the 
sheer wall. And on this curving terrace grew 
great ferns, damp, luxuriant, and seeming as 
if they had been cunningly japanned on all 
their smooth, fantastic, and glittering sur- 
faces. A few tall pines rose up, still and motion- 
less, like silent sentinels presenting arms. And, 
wonder of wonders! here was a_ veritable 
cypress, mournful and alone, yet bringing with 
it something of the breath and message of the 
Cite d’Azur. 

It was an enchanted place—indeed, a rift in 
the rocks of ages, a slice cut out of geology and 
time, where no winds ever came, no cold airs 
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chilled or shrivelled the wild vegetation, no 
outside influences disturbed this slice of the 
tropics, set deep in the heart of pleasant 
Devon, unique, alone, incomparable ! 

Drip, drip! Warmth, moisture—an _ en- 
chanted place ! 

And close by the platform on which they 
stood was an unwieldy-looking vehicle, larger 
than the largest omnibus, with a little platform 
that came up and fitted into a groove in their 
own level. They could walk straight from where 
they stood into this mysterious carriage, which, 
without visible sign of motive-power, rested 
there to convey them down, to what hidden 
mysteries the startled eye could not divine. 

Lady Gertrude turned to Helena. 

“Helena,” she said, ‘‘I laughed just now; 
but indeed you are mistress of something so 
strangely beautiful, so curiously outside all 
one’s ordinary experience, that you are a queen 
indeed.”’ 

Captain Climo, who stood by, heard her half- 
muttered words. He turned and looked at 
her, and his strange, wrinkled old face caught 
something of the girl’s enthusiasm, and re- 
flected it upon his own. 

““My lady,” he said, ‘‘ you have got it; 
you have said just what I’ve never been able 
to say, but what I have always felt, if you 
please. It’s only a quarter of a mile, my lady, 
from top to bottom, but it’s the strangest quar- 
ter of a mile that could ever be in the British 
Isles. An artist gentleman, or perhaps he was 
a poet, came here one day and stood looking 
down just as we be now; then he turned to me 
and ’e says, ‘ Captain,’ ’e says, ‘do you know 
what I think about this place ?’ ‘No, sir,’ 
I answers, ‘I couldn’t say.’ ‘ Well,’ ’e says, 
‘it’s just this. One day, in the dim ages long 
ago, a great arch-angel was standing on the 
cliff above looking over the blue sea and think- 
ing of the heaven where he was going to anon. 
And this great angel he dropped his spear— 
his great, terrible spear !—and it sank into the 
ground, through and through, till he saw it 
going, and picked it up, and that,’ he said, ‘is 
why this place is so wonderful, Captain.’ ”’ 

There was almost a fanaticism in the old 
man’s face. Something glowed out upon it 
which was unearthly, a touch of madness per- 
haps, the influence of a solitary life in a strange 
environment—who shall say what it was? 
But it thrilled the two young girls as few 
things had thrilled either of them ever before. 

They were all three standing thus, lost in a 
whirl of thoughts, in an ecstasy of visual enjoy- 
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ment, when the official in his Sunday suit and 
shining peak cap opened a gateway in the rail- 
ing with a loud, resonant clang, and invited 
them to step into the car. 

The noise brought them all back to the 
visible world. Without a word they stepped 
on to the little platform, passed through the 
omnibus body of the carriage, and came out 
upon another platform at the further end of 
the machine. 

There they stood, looking down the straight, 
gleaming, steaming cleft. 

The official clanged the door. Captain Climo 
took hold of a long steel lever like the lever in 
a signal-box, pulled it towards him, pressed 
an iron pedal wit i his foot, and suddenly the 
gorgeously coloured cliff walls began to glide 
upwards past them. 

They had begun the descent. 

‘“ We are going at half-speed,’’ Captain Climo 
said, ‘‘so that you can see everything, miss,” 
and as he spoke he turned the wheel, and there 
was a swish of water in the hydraulic cylinders. 

Slowly, indeed, they glided down that beau- 
tiful and yet fearful descent, noticing with 
eager eyes every variety of beauty, of moss, 
water-fed plant, and fern. 

Suddenly, Lady Gertrude, who was holding 
on to the rail with two little gloved hands, and 
looking straight down, fascinated by the sheer 
drop, said, ‘“‘ What is that, Captain Climo ?” 

She pointed to the very end of the line, 
where a little square thing, at the moment no 
bigger than a pea, seemed to be growing and 
coming up towards them. 

“°Tis the other car, my lady,’ the old man 
said, ‘‘ which passes us on a loop line half-way 
down; you'll see in a moment now.”’ 

The dark patch had already become as large 
as a postage stamp, now as a playing card, and 
in a moment or two more they saw that it was 
a machine the counterpart of their own, 
moving steadily up the dizzy height to meet 
them. Lady Gertrude turned to Helena. “ Isn’t 
it weird ?’’ she said ina hushed voice. ‘‘Ican’t 
help thinking if something were to go wrong, 
and we were to rush down——Oh!”’ 

‘* Mr. Mogyn Carlyon saw to that, my lady,” 
said the’ old man; ‘there’s a special clutch 
which would drop automatically if it were to go 
wrong, and no human power could push the 
car further down the line after that why, it’s 
Mr. Deane on the front platform! I mind he 
went down early this morning to take a plug 
of baccy to poor old Jonathan Gee, a bed- 
ridden mariner, miss, who likes his smoke.”’ 
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The two cars were now rapidly approaching 
and both the girls looked with interest at a tal 
figure which stood on the front platform 
beside the man who was controlling the 
mechanism. 

“We stop here, miss,” Captain Climo said 
“to let the other car go round the loop,” 
and pushing over the lever, there was another 
swishing sound of water, and with a slight 
jerk the car came to rest, while the other slowly 
came up to it and began to pass. 

The secretary of the golf club was some six 
feet high, dressed in a Norfolk jacket and 
knickerbockers, with stockings of homespun 
grey. The hair seen under his cap was of a 
dark red, cropped very close. He was clean- 
shaved, with a straight nose, firm but delicately 
chiselled lips, and very deep, steadfast, grey 
eyes. 

‘Mornin’, Mr. Deane!” Captain Climo 
shouted as the car slowly swept by. 

A high, musical tenor voice answered thegreet- 
ing. ‘‘ Good-morning, and a fine morning, too,” 

Then the stranger saw the two girls. He 
looked at them for a moment, half inquiringly, 


. and then he raised his cap as the car swept by 


and their own vehicle began once more its 
gliding movement towards the end of its 
journey. 

Down, slower and slower, until at last, with 
an imperceptible jerk, they had arrived on 
another platform, the counterpart of that which 
was now so far above. 

In front of them, through a little stone arch 
way, they saw a stretch of yellow sand anda 
blue foam-flecked sea, seen down a vista ofa 
quiet village street, of little white houses, 
embowered in flowers. 

As they stood there, their strange journey 
ended, Helena turned and looked up the narrow 
gorge—her possession, a weird and beautiful 
spot that belonged to her / 

It was like looking up a cliff side, and far, 
far above, where the steel lines once more met 
at an intersecting point, she saw the tiny black 
square of the other car, which had also reached 
its destination. She saw it with her eyes, but 
her brain was busied with other matters. 

The ear of her spirit seemed to catch the 
echo of a high and musical tenor voice—the 
voice of the goodly young man they had met 
but now in mid-air. And the voice was the 
same as the voice which had shivered through 
the sunset on the night before, “sweet and 
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AFTER THE YEAR OF BLESSING. 


STORIES OF THE WELSH REVIVAL. 
By the Rev. H. Elvet Lewis. 


7HILE it is too early to audit the results 
\\ of the Revival in Wales, it may not be 
amiss to give a few selected cases of 
remarkable conversions and experiences in 
different parts ; and to furnish some evidence 
of how the converts stand at the end of 
twelve or fifteen months of the new life. 
It is not wise to parade names, lest too 
public prominence should in any way lead 
to spiritual disaster. It will be sufficient 
to say that the writer has come again into 
personal contact with most of them within 
a few weeks—in some instances a few days 
—of writing, or else has direct testimony 
from those who know them best. 


I.—-In the Valley of Achor. 

He had been a soldier; he had served 
in India; he had been through the Trans- 
yaal War. He was not devoid of either 
religious knowledge or religious inclinations ; 
but he had strayed into “ the far country,” 
and dwelt there. One evening, sitting in 
the public-house, he heard the others dis- 
cuss the one topic of interest in every 
locality in Wales during the winter of 
1904-5—the Revival. As he listened, al- 
though he was already under the influence 
of drink, he was increasingly disturbed, and 
at last could stay there no longer. On his 
way he met a prominent member of one 
of the churches, and told him he wished 
to join the church. “ But you must mend 
your ways before you can do that,” said 
the other, as he saw in what state he was. 
He went home, and spent a sleepless night 
of misery, until, as the dawn drew nigh, 
a glimmering sense of pardon touched the 
grey depths of his soul. He found his way 
to Christ and His church, and his life be- 
came one unbroken prayer for help to over- 
come; he prayed in words whenever he 
had the chance, alone or in company, and 
the prayer without words filled in the spaces 
between. He had gone on for months, 
successfully baffling the tempter, when one 
night he dreamt that he had fallen back 
again into the pit of drunkenness; and he 
heard a voice saying, “‘ You have gone away 
from God—for ever—for ever—for ever!” 
It was all so actual to him that he sobbed 
and shook in his sleep, so frightening his 





wife that she woke him. The first moment 
of full awakening, and of finding that it 
was but a dream, he leapt out of bed, and 
on his knees thanked God, in broken, 
rapturous phrases, that he was still in the 
kingdom of grace. But all the terror of 
the dream returned to him when next day 
an old comrade unexpectedly called to see 
him, and asked him to accompany him. 
The hour of temptation had come with 
this sudden upthrow from the old life. 
What could he do? For a moment he 
felt utter despair. But he recovered himself, 
told his comrade he would be ready in a 
moment, and then retired—to pray for 
strength. Who but those who know the 
sting of old sins can realise his anguish ? 
He returned, but with a new light in his soul. 
While on his knees, he remembered that there 
was a way of reaching the place where 
his friend wished to go, a path through 
the woods—without passing a public-house. 
So they started; but they had not gone 
far before his friend began to explain that 
many things had changed since they used 
to soldier it together. And, little by little, 
with shyness at first, he told his story, 
and said at last, “ And do you know that 
I have found Christ, and that makes all 
the difference ?’’ There was an indescrib- 
able moment in that wood, when the haunt- 
ing sense of fear and peril gave way to 
the common rapture of two saved souls. 
“And I will give the valley of 
Achor for a door of hope.” 


{I.—Adding to Virtue, Knowledge. 

It was a weekday evening service—the 
last of three that day—in the early weeks 
of the Revival, towards the close of 1904. 
The whole three services were intense, but 
not marked with much outward excitement. 
The address given that night was ethical 
rather than evangelical—or, more properly, 
the substance was ethical and the spirit 
of it evangelical When it was _ over, 
spontaneous prayer flowered as a meadow 
in a warm spring shower. When the meet- 
ing came to be tested, a man was seen to 
rise, and then move forward through the 
crowded aisle. Who but knew him ? When 
had there been an election fight, or a Saturday 
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night row, and he not foremost in it? 


What has he, the reckless pugilist, to do 


with these children of prayer, in these dewy 
airs from celestial hills ? He sobs forth his 


confession, tells them in what precincts of 


hell he has spent the last two hours; how 
it seemed as if his head must literally burst 
but for the gracious relief of tears. 
of you will ever know what I have gone 
through here to-night.” And as his con- 
fession dies 
away into a 
sob, half of 
anguish, half 
of redemptive 
joy, the congre- 
gation carries 
him upward 
and onward on 
a swelling tide 
of thanksgiv- 
ing. Next 
morning there 
is no name 
oftener than 
his in every- 
body’s mouth 
—in the coal 
mine, in the 
shop, on the 
street, among 
the school- 
children even. 
And the day 
of his new 
birth was the 
first of hs 
missionary 
days. Heliter- 
ally prayed one 
after another 
of his old gang 
to Christ. How 
can I forget, 
one night in an 
English city a 
month or so 
later, when a young man from the neigh- 
bourhood came forward at the close of a 
service and said, with such a rejoicing 
accent, ‘‘ You remember the night at ——, 
when —— came in? The last of the gang 
was last week brought in!” 

And now, after twelve months, the minister 
of the church which he joined, writing to me, 
refers to a devotional paper just read by 
this same man, and remarks, “ You would 
be surprised at the spiritual keenness and 
thoughtfulness of many of his observations.” 
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IIL—“In White Raiment.” 

Last Christmas twelvemonths there was 
many a happy home for the first time 
almost, since the wedding day. The shadow 
of poverty still hung over them ; but it was 
the outer fringe of the shadow. Into one 
of these homes a miner came a few days 
before Christmas, and astonished his wife 
by saying that he must have a white liney 
shirt—an article unknown in that drink. 

stricken ward. 


ehh i i robe. He had 


x been asked to 
: assist at the 
* Chapel tea. 
= meeting, and 
4 “flannel was 
* not goo d 
= enough to cut 
= cake for Jesus 
*% Christ in.” It 
= was the faint 
: dawning of 
% reverence ina 
z redeemed soul. 
A few weeks 
% ago he was 
= asked to lay 
: one of _ the 
x foundation 
: stones of the 
new English 
*% chapel in con- 
z nection with 
” the church he 
*% had joined, and 
% the gift laid 
“4 on the stone 
% proved that 
% “walking in 
i white ” makes 
% in every way 
* the better life. 
Ge 

* 

* 
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IV.— Whosoever 
Cometh. 
Expectancy 
grew with the growth of the Revival. 
There were certain men and women Mm 
every congregation that might be ex 
pected with the first rise of the tide. 
But very soon this quiet expectancy Was 
startled by God’s surprises, until at last 
there was no case to be despaired of. Still, 
when it was suggested that C , notorious 
prize-fighter, leader of riotous living, known 
and feared near and far—that C—— might 
find his way to the prayer meeting, it was 
too much even for disciplined faith. But 
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he gave his promise to come one night ; 
and he came—too drunk, almost, to walk 
down the aisle. He took his seat where the 
deacons usually sit in Welsh churches, just 
in front of the pulpit. For a moment the 
meeting was too disturbed with astonish- 
ment to proceed, but the astonishment 
soon melted into fervent hymn and inter- 
cession. The minister went and sat beside 
him, and spoke a gentle word to help to 
quiet him. He replied that he meant to 
“stick ’—that is, to try his best ; and kept 
repeating the word in drunken fashion. 
Later, he went on his knees and made some 
kind of a prayer. Before leaving he 
promised to come again—a promise that 
left almost as much anxiety as joy. For 
what if he made a habit of coming in the 
same disconcerting state ? Happily, it was 
a growing atmosphere for faith, and ministers 
and deacons went home to pray and trust. 
The following evening came, and with it 
the prayer meeting ; and, true to his promise, 
he came too, as sober as anyone there. 
He took his place again where he had sat 
the night before—the senior deacon’s seat ! 
And in that prayer meeting he gave himself 
to Christ—the long-lost prodigal son of a 
praying mother. He prayed his first prayer 
formany a long year ; and from that night no 
one has worked harder than he in the cause 
of the revival. Nearly a year had passed 
between that first prayer and a prayer on 
a week-day morning, simple and childlike, 
which I heard him pray, and which returns 
this moment as the memory of some grand 
sunset, with a sense of something beyond 
the circling of day and night. 


V—"A Little Child shall Lead Them.” 


He came in, trembling and afraid. He 
knew how sharp the struggle would be; 
he concealed neither from others nor from 
himself the force of the temptation to 
drink. And the public-house which he had 
mostly frequented lay between his home 
and the chapel. When he yielded to the 
Saviour’s call, he prayed for strength, and 
begged for a share in the prayer of others. 
And light came—surely from Him “ Who 
sheweth Himself through the lattice” of 
prayer! He took his little girl to accom- 
pany him each night—past the door of 
temptation. She, probably, little knew the 
worth of her hand. For the months have 
gone, and he still remains true. Within a 
very brief while of writing this I held his 


AFTER THE YEAR OF BLESSING. 





hand in mine; I was sorry not to have 
the privilege of holding the other, smaller 
hand, as well! 


VI.—‘“ Nearing Home, and Still Singing.” 


The last incident will be of a different 
kind. At the close of a preaching service 
in the first week of 1905, a lifelong Christian 
—now several years past eighty—rose to 
give out a hymn. He prefaced it by an 
outburst of thanksgiving ; he had seen the 
revival of 1839, of 1849, of 1859; and he 
had been permitted to see this before going 
home. Then he came to his verse—well- 
known in many a mission service for a 
century or more—of which the following is 
a free translation : 

“ Hark! what trumpet now resoundeth ? 
‘Tis the King of Shiloh’s call : 
Who are to the feast invited ? 

Mortal sinners, one and all! 

lurn, ye wanderers, from your folly, 

Leave the husks, and turn ye home ; 

Still the King is calling, calling— 

From His love no longer roam!” 
In giving it out he commented on each line. 
After the first line, he recalled the use of 
the trumpet in Bible phrases. But there 
was present in the congregation a true 
mother in Israel, of about his age. She 
was too impatient, in the fervency of her 
spirit, to let the question hang. So, while 
he was commenting, she repeated aloud the 
second line—which, through slight deafness, 
he did not hear. He repeated the third 
line, and again expounded ; and once more 
she anticipated him with “ Mortal sinners, 
one and all!’ Then, somehow, the two 
joined, in thrilling duet, to repeat the rest 
of the verse. It was ail so unexpected, 
so spontaneous, that the audience, in smiles 
and tears, were wholly carried away with 
the scene of these two far-faring pilgrims, 
almost on the threshold, turning round, as 
it were, to call God’s wandering children 
home. 

Almost on the threshold—yes! For one 
of the two has already passed through the 
sunlit door. Her death-bed last summer 
was a festival of holy song. Her voice rang 
clear and fresh, as though her youth were 
restored; and in the stillness of the hills 
some of the triumphant strains could be 
heard from afar. For it is not only that 
the prodigals have returned, but the children 
of the home have learnt a new song. “ And 
no man could learn that song but” those 
‘‘which were redeemed from the earth.” 
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The English Mayor of Philadelphia. 


By John A. Stock. 


N John Weaver, the popular English 
| Mayor of the City of Philadelphia, in 
the State of Pennsylvania, the United 
States has a modern Dick Whittington. 
John Weaver, who has risen so rapidly 
in the ascendency of popular favour in 
America, ran 
away from his 


I,300,000 men, women, and children over 
whom he exercises an official guardianship, 
For one hour the Mayor stands aside and 
John Weaver, the Sabbath School teacher, 
steps into view. 

Long before Mayor Weaver thought of 
politics or of 
public life he 








native home in 
England when 
a mere boy and 
turned not back 
again, but be- 
came the most 
successful Mayor 
of what is gener- 
ally conceded to 
be the most 
American of 
America’s big 
cities — Phila- 
delphia. His is 
a remarkable 
story of success ; 
all the more pro- 
nounced because 
he is the first 
Chief Executive 
of the City of 
Brotherly Love 
to give satis- 
faction to all 
classes within 
the last twenty 
years. 

John Weaver's 
friends and ac- 








was the teacher 
of a Bible-class 
composed of 
twenty-five 
men, members 
of a_ Baptist 
Church near his 
beautiful home. 
Honours have 
come to him in 
rapid succession, 
matters of great 
consequence de- 
mand his time 
and thought, 
but no duty, 
public or pn: 
vate, can come 
between him 
and his “ boys,” 
whom he loves 
dearly. In clos 
ing the Sunday 
session of his 
Bible - class _ re- 
cently, he said, 
‘There is one 
thing upon 
which I want 
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to lay especial 





numbered by 
many thou- 
sands, say that 
it has been his unswerving allegiance to his 
principles—a determination to do his duty 
as he sees it—that have advanced him suc- 
cessively from grocery boy to dry goods clerk, 
from stenographer in a law office to the Bar, 
and finally to the Mayoralty of the great 
Quaker City of America. Another thing in 
his favour, which has helped him to gain 
immense popularity, is his deep, earnest 
religious fervour. For one hour every Sun- 
day afternoon twenty-four young men make 
John Weaver, Mayor of Philadelphia, forget 


stress. It is the 


MR. JOHN WEAVER, MAYOR OF PHILADELPHIA. value of carry- 


ing your religion 
into your everyday lives. There is something 
more in Christianity than the mere attend- 
ance at church one day in seven. We 
should get something out of our weekly 
discussions that will carry us through the 
week. In this connection I’ll risk the 
danger of boring you by repeating my 
maxim: ‘‘ Virtue never becomes a Cer 
tainty in our life until it becomes a habit. 
It is a sure step towards success.”’ 
A cordial hand-clasp all round, a hearty 
laugh, a gentle pat on the shoulder, and the 
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Mayor of Philadelphia, who finds time to 
teach a Sunday School class, was gone. 

“You'd think he’d be different now that 
he’s Mayor and a big man in politics,” 
remarked one of the members of the Mayor’s 
Sunday School class, “‘ but he’s just the 
same. Seems to me we boys feel even 
closer to him now.” When Mayor Weaver 
appears in the Sunday School room there is 
a rush in his direction by the members of 
his Bible-class. Each of the young men 
receives a hearty handshake and a word of 
general greeting. The teacher and the 
members of his class are chums. 

When a tiny bell gave the signal for 
retirement recently to the class-rooms, 
Mr. Weaver was on his feet in a moment. 
He briskly led the way. As the Mayor 
seated himself at the head of a long table 
and the boys pushed their chairs about him 
his smile grew broader. “‘I see what you 
fellows are up to,”’ he laughed. ‘“‘ You want 
to crowd me into a corner and control me 
by force of numbers.” The class joined in 
the laugh. Everyone was at his ease. 
There was a whirl of books, a busy leafing 
of pages and then, all round the circle, keen 
expectancy. Soon the opening hymn was 
taken up by the entire class. Over all 
other voices that of the Mayor—a rich, 
strong baritone—seemed to predominate. 
The man was here revealed: enthusiasm, 
earnestness, concentration. 

“My boy,” said the elder Weaver to 
John, when the latter was in his sixteenth 
year, “now that you’re getting to be a man, 
I wish you’d decide on what you’re going 
to do, and then settle down here.” 

“But I don’t want to stay in England,” 
was the reply. ‘“‘ Chances are better in 
America, and I want to start life there.” 

The father, English through and through, 
took a decidedly different stand. ‘“‘ You 
are to stay here,’”’ was his ultimatum. 

But the boy was not to be deterred by 
any paternal command from going to 
America to carve out his fortune. He set 
to work to earn some money, so that he 
would not have to start out empty-handed, 
and when he had a small sum together he 
quietly decamped one day, made his way 
to Liverpool, found a ship that would carry 
him over for a song, then set sail for America, 
the land of his boyhood’s dreams. 

That was twenty-seven years since. Four 
years ago the Republican organisation of 
Philadelphia was looking around for a 
Suitable candidate for the office of District 
Attorney. A prominent member of the 
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Philadelphia Yacht Club, who was likewise 
prominently identified with the politics of 
the city, suggested the idea that in the 
Yacht Club was a lawyer named John 
Weaver, who was a pretty decent sort of a 
fellow, and had an office of his own, who 
could possibly fill the office of District 
Attorney. 

The question was asked: ‘“ Who’s John 
Weaver?” It was soon learned that 
Weaver had not taken much interest in 
politics, and that was the kind of man 
wanted at that particular time, in order to 
please all classes of people in the community. 
The then acting Mayor of Philadelphia, who 
was a power in politics, asked the question, 
“Who's John Weaver?” ‘“ Why,” replied 
one of his subordinates, ‘‘ he’s a member of 
the Young Men’s Republican Club, and of 
the Yacht Club, and—oh, yes, by the way 
he teaches a Bible-class, and——’”’ He was 
interrupted by the then Mayor, who said, 
‘““ Weaver is our man. He'll be the next 
District Attorney. His Sunday School record 
will satisfy a great part of the opposition 
by proving to it that we can do what it says 
we can’t or won’t—put up a respectable 
man. And, you know, unless we divide the 
opposition it will be powerful.” 

The candidate was found; the next 
thing was to learn whether he would run. 
To that end a deputation of political leaders 
looked in the city directory to get the 
business address of John Weaver, lawyer, 
and later introduced themselves to him in an 
unpretentious office in the lower part of 
the city. Then they utterly astounded 
him by offering the nomination. It was 
some time before he could make reply ; 
when he did, it was to say, “I will accept 
the nomination, and,” he added, “I will 
do my duty as I see it if I am elected.” 

The political party, upon his acceptance, 
let it be known that the man the party 
would nominate for the office of District 
Attorney was named John Weaver. “ John 
Weaver ?” said the Philadelphians, search- 
ing their memories, ‘‘ John Weaver ? Who’s 
John Weaver?” In a day the whole city 
was asking the question “ Who’s John 
Weaver ?”” and newspaper men and other 
seekers after political information were 
hunting high and low for John Weaver. 
“It’s a joke,” said some; and “John Weaver’s 
amyth,” said others, who had been unable to 
locate the new star on the political horizon. 
Meantime, John Weaver went about as 
usual, attending to a very comfortable, but 
not a record-breaking law practice, and 
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instructing his Bible-class in the 
Church on Sundays. 

When Mr. Weaver was at last located and 
pictured and interviewed—and it took some 
time—the fact came out that he was a 
naturalised Englishman. The political 
leaders had not known that—they knew 
very little of the man—and many of them 
were alarmed. ‘‘ What will the Irish voters 
in the town think about that ?”’ they asked 
one another. But the three men who had 
found him stuck to him, and so Mr. Weaver 
was nominated. Then men high in the 
councils of the party went to him. “ Of 
course,” they said, ‘“‘ you'll not deliver 
speeches. The office has always been looked 
upon as a semi-judicial one, and your oppo- 
nent, who is running on the independent 
ticket, holds that attitude.”’ ‘‘ Gentlemen,” 
said Mr. Weaver, “I’m going to speak. 
I don’t care what other men have done who 
have run for the office. I believe it is a 
good thing to let the people see their candi- 
date, and I’m going to make speeches.” 

The leaders retired, discomfited. Mr. 
Weaver went before the public and his 
plain, brief talks caught. Even in the 
Irish districts he was well received; so 
much so in fact that they finally went to 
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his support, and virtually elected him by 
their 60,000 votes. The men who had 
bitterly opposed his election declared “ that 
he was the right man in the right place.” 
It was a remarkable winning of public 
opinion. 

The time soon came when the leaders of 
the dominant political party were busily 
engaged trying to decide upon a successo 
to Mayor Ashbridge. ‘“* Look here,” said 
one leader, ‘‘ what we’re looking for is a man 
who will unite all the warring elements and 
stop the independent movements that have 
been a source of worry for the last four 
years in our city. The man that can do this 
is John Weaver. If you don’t believe me, 
see what the opposition is saying about 
him.” 

The sentiment struck home. John Weaver, 
the Englishman by birth, was decided upon 
as the candidate for the Mayoralty of the great 
City of Philadelphia. He was told of the 
decision, and in his modest way accepted 
the proffered nomination. He was elected 
by a big majority of votes, since which 
time his administration of the Mayoralty 
has given general satisfaction, and he has in- 
troduced reforms which have proved of great 
benefit to the people of his adopted city. 
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The Sixth of a Series of Complete Stories by Ethel F. Heddle. 


CHAPTER I. 
A FALLEN STAR. 


OUGLAS HELLSTONE climbed the 
stone steps of Tulip Mansions rather 
wearily. The fog penetrated. The 
place was dismal. When he first 

came here with his mother six months 
ago, he had been very full of hope. His 
brown eyes shone, “ beholding nothing.” 
The look of youth, and eager, happy am- 
bition. The expression that means to con- 
quer—the look that makes most people 
tender and pitiful, only a few cynical and 
scornful. The look of those who see down 
the long avenue of life, to where Art stands 
crowned, holding out her laurel wreath, 


“WRIT IN WATER.” 


“Here lies one whose name was writ in water.”"— Words from the grave of Keats in Rome. 


smiling, alluring. And only with such eyes 
do men climb to dizzy heights. But Douglas’ 
eyes did not shine in quite the same way 
now—not always. Upstairs, by-and-by, 
with his violin, he would forget the long day 
at the office, the cold, unsmiling chief, the 
irresponsible, unsympathetic clerks. 

““T must earn enough money, mother, to 
keep the pot boiling,” he had said. “All 
my free hours I shall practise. And when 
Ricoletto returns from Milan, he promises to 
hear me again, and, if possible, get me an 
opening.” 

It had seemed easy, at first, to say that. 
To settle down in the little flat in London. 
They had wandered always on the Continent; 
not rich, but content; the boy living for 
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music and his mother ; she for him, till one 
day the investment from which Mrs. Hell- 
stone’s income came failed suddenly, and 
they had nothing—nothing but the boy’s 
violin and his great talent. That seemed as 





They looked at her coldly. A shabbily 
dressed woman, with white hair and 
large, mournful dark eyes. A face of 
tragedy. 

Could the young man advance them a 


“The boy listened with blazing eyes.” 


yet scarcely a marketable commodity. The 
great agents wanted money, introductions. 
They said all the rage now was for boy- 
artists, mere children. ‘‘ How can a child 
have a soul?” Mrs. Hellstone had cried. 
A child has not suffered! And all true 
art must have suffered !”’ 


hundred pounds down for a concert ? No? 
They showed her out politely. 

Then, through an Italian friend, Douglas 
got the stool in the office of Messrs. Grieg 
and Price, in the City , and they took the 
flat in Tulip Mansions with the wreck of 
their money. “I can live on next to 
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nothing,” she said. “And you shall save 
to give the concert, end practise!” 

“ Anyhow, it is London!” the boy cried. 
But somehow the London of dreams was not 
the London of reality. It was well enough 
in summer, when the air was light, and the 
river gold-flecked ; when he could take her 
down the Thames, and see the willows 
whisper and the pleasant English landscape 
stretch before them in soft middle distance, 
green, and lush, and cool—but in winter ! 
Up in the dingy brick buildings, looking 
round on the surrounding rows of black, 
staring windows! Like cold, unwelcoming 
eyes, observant, scornful! Fog outside, 
darkness and chill! It is hard to be poor 
in London and to keep up appearances. 
When Douglas came in weary and cold, his 
back a little tired with unwonted stooping, 
the violin did not beckon to him quite so 
alluringly. In Italy he had wanted to voice 
his youth, the beauty of the world, the joy 
of living; and only music could do that! 
Brahms and Beethoven, and Chopin and 
Mozart! But here, in England, where was 
the glory of life ? The bloom of the grape ? 
The hot, riotous sun? The song of the 
gondoliers under the Red Planet Mars ? 
The echo of the silver trumpets in St. 
Peter’s ? 

To-day his mother was out, visiting an 
Italian friend in the north of the city; she 
seemed to have no English friends, or she 
never spoke of them, and he was all alone. 
He took up his violin, after lighting the gas 
fire, and put the music up on the stand. He 
would wrestle with that difficult passage in 
the fugue and master it. But somehow that, 
too, went wrong. He was rather hungry. 
His nerves were jangled. He wanted help. 
In Italy he could have rushed in to Ricoletto, 
who would have made all the technical 
difficulties plain. The boyish, curly head 
sank at last ; he gave a kind of choking sob. 

“T can’t put myself into the music,” he 
said to himself.; “‘I think of mother, and her 
tired, white face. She is breaking her heart 
because she thinks I shall never have my 





chance—if her heart has not been broken 
all along! I wonder why ?” 

There! He need not return to that old 
puzzle! He raised his elbow, and tried the 


passage again—again failure. Then came a 
strange thing—a sharp knock. It was not 
post time. They knew no one. Douglas 
laid down the violin and opened the door, 
then stood back amazed. It was the blind 
man from the flat above! The strange man, 
with the wild, white hair, and handsome, 














weary face. He entered without preamble, 
and, groping, snatched the violin from the 
table. 

“Boy! Boy!” he said. “ Give it to 
me! Per Bacco! Don’t you see—it is not 
like that? Listen! You stumble like a 
blind man! You trip and stumble!” 

He stood in the midst of the floor then, the 
light on his face. He wore a very shabby 
velveteen coat ; his hair was long and curling; 
the strange, worn, hectic face was bent, 
Douglas looked and listened, amazed, but 
as he heard his dark eyes flashed, his look 
grew radiant, electrified. Ah! at last! 
Here was someone who understood! Here 
was—merciful Heaven! What playing! He 
had stumbled, here, in Tulip Mansions, on 
genius! Surely a heaven-born genius! A 
man before whose marvellous art Ricoletto 
was nowhere! The old man played the 
passage again, dashing it off, as if it were 
nothing—and again—then he wandered off 
into something else, a wild Hungarian dance, 
and the boy listened with blazing eyes and 
feet that could scarcely keep still. What 
technique, what power, what understanding ! 
Now melting, now madly, wildly riotous, the 
music rose and fell ; now it sobbed, from the 
nether world of despair; now it laughed as 
Ariel might ; now it soothed him, as if ina 
mother’s tender arms ; now it wailed like a 
lost soul in Hades ; now it sang with angel 
voice, up, up, above the stars! When the 
music ceased at last, and the strange figure 
stood silent, Douglas clasped the hand that 
held the bow and kissed it passionately. 

“Master!” he cried. ‘ Master! It is 
magic !” 

The old man paused, and for a momenta 
strange look crossed his face. Then he put 
the violin down, and let Douglas guide him 
to a chair. As if exhausted, he let his chin 
fall on his breast. The artist was gone, the 
inspired player, the look of exaltation— 
there was only an old man, careworn, weary, 
sitting voicelessly before the little blue and 
red flames of the fire ; outside, the gas jets 
quivered through the gloom of the dreary 
courtyard. 

“TI can’t thank you !”’ Douglas cried. 
“Oh! if you knew what it was to hear that! 
I struggle on here alone—no one seems to 





care! I think London is killing the music i 
me—as it is killing hope! You—brought it 
all back!” 


“Poor boy! And yet you play well 
better than well! There have been mo 
ments when I said to myself, ‘ He has a touch 
of the divine afflatus! He will do. He will 
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win Europe, if he is patient.’ Only—yes, it 
js true, I have heard it die down—and 


down!” He laughed harshly. “ London 
and Tulip Mansions! And the roaring 


streets! And one little lark trying to sing! 
How old are you, boy ? What do you do ?” 

Douglas ran over the few brief outlines of 
his life. His mother had lost money, they 
had lived in Italy, no one would hear or give 
him a chance. He had no teacher. The 
blind man raised his head then. 

“] will teach you!” he said. “I will 
help you! Before I sink under the waves 
it will be one last good deed! I believe I 
could bring it out, in you—and I hear in 
your voice that you have hope and persever- 
ance—the good heart—I heard it in your 
voice When you spoke of your mother. 
You love her ?”’ 

“She is all the world to me! Don’t you 
think, sir, that all artists need a woman, to 
stand with them hand in hand, heart to 
heart? That a woman’s little hand J 

He broke off, wildly startled. Was the 
oldman mad? For he had caught suddenly 
at the boyish shoulder, and now shook him 
fiercely, with blazing eyes. 

“Who told you to say that? Is it a 
plot? A scheme? Who told you my 
history ? Who?” 

Douglas drew back, appalled. 

“I do not know your history, sir,” he 





said gently. ‘‘ I never saw you till to-day. 
I heard—you lived above us. That is 
all!” 

“Ah!” There was a kind of groan. 


The white head fell. They sat for a little 
in the small room thus, and then the old 
man rose. 

“Some day I will tell you,” he said. “It 
may act as a beacon—a warning light. We 
who go down in the deep waters, who’line 
the shore with wreckage—the least we can 
do in the world ” He broke off again, 
raising his hand, and speaking in a sharp, 
peremptory voice. ‘‘ To-morrow night—late 
—come to my room, and bring your violin. 
I will show you something! The friend 
who lives with me—my second self—the 
darling of my old age—the child of my 
heart!” He laughed wildly. “A child 
who has the voice of an angel—whom all 
London might hear—curse it !—if it had 
hot cast me out a 

“Cast you out, sir ?” 

“Aye. That story you may hear, too! 
Twenty years ago, boy, I had all London at 
my feet, as I had Petersburg, and Paris and 
Vienna. They crowded round me—my 
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mantelpiece was lined with the cards of 
duchesses and great ladies who wanted the 
lion to roar for them. But after my fall— 
I had taken to drink and gambling, and my 
right hand had lost its cunning—they hissed 
me down, and I fell and fell—and now there 
is nothing left but my Strad—the darling of 
my heart—of my old age. And no hand 
but mine shall ever touch her % 

He spoke in odd, staccato sentences, as if 
translating. There was an accent in his 
voice which sounded familiar. 

“He has spoken Italian for long, I am 
sure!” Douglas thought. “I wonder if I 
dare ask him? Perhaps better not!” 

He bade the violinist farewell. He asked 
in his boyish, courteous voice if he might 
see his benefactor upstairs, and the old 
man yielded. The door closed between 
them, and the boy, half-dazed, went back 
to his own room. To be helped by this 
master-hand! Oh! it opened a world of 
hope, of bliss! Who could he be? At his 
own door he paused to see his mother, about 
to fit the key in the lock, and he ran up to 
her and led her in, and took off her damp 
cloak, telling her all the story. 

“Play ? He played wonderfully, you 
say ? An old man!” 

She seemed oddly surprised, he thought ; 
oddly perturbed. Her white face had a half- 
groping, half-unbelieving look. Then he 
could see her shake her head. 

“Impossible! He could not be so old, 
even if he had not died in New York! Iam 
mad to think of it.” 

“Mother, you never heard anything like 
it! Oh! I could have followed him, 
followed him over all the world! But his 
face and his voice—the tragedy of it—the 
unrest! And blind! I wonder how he 
lives! He was so thin—his hands felt so 
cold !”’ 

“We can ask Mrs. Tozer,” she said. 
Douglas did not even know the name of his 
new friend. 

He heard her inquiry next day, when the 
charwoman entered. ‘‘ Who was the old 
man above ? The violinist ? What did he 
do?” 

“Plays at some orchestra, they do say,” 
Mrs. Tozer said. ‘“‘ But been an awful swell 
in his day! He lost it all through drink. 
Aye, there’s a lot of them does that! ’E’s 
too old and poor now to ’ave much to spend, - 
and they do say as that pretty Miss Carew, 
she as you spoke to on the stairs, ma’am— 
‘as got a ’old on ’im lately. And ’e lets ’er 
talk to ’im. She’s an artist on one of the 
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new pipers, in black and white, and a real 
lidy, too! For I knows one when I sees 
one as well as most.” 

“And his name, Mrs. Tozer ?” 

Mrs. Hellstone’s voice had a strange thrill. 
Douglas waited, wondering. 

“Oh, they calls ’im Belcher, ma’am. 
Susan Pink, she washes for ’im. ’E ’as a 
fiddle, she says, as could make you cry and 
laugh! But ’e don’t use that at the or- 
chestra. Wouldn’t demean it, ’e says. 
And ’e could ’ave a turn by ’imself, I did 
‘ear, if ’e would only play what they wish, 
and not ’is kind of music. D’ye know the 
name, ma’am ?”’ 

“No! No! Not at all!” 

There was a dull ring in her soft voice. 
When Douglas looked in, she was seated 
with her head bent, and her soft hands 
tightly clenched in her lap. 

“Mother! He is a fallen star!” the boy 
cried. ‘“‘ Pocr old man—a fallen star !”’ 


CHAPTER Il. 
HOW A STAR FALLS. 


“THINK you’ have made another man 
of him! Poor Mr. Belcher! He 
hurries home every night for the 
lesson. He says you are going to 

turn out a second Paganini.” 

They stood in the wet courtyard of the 
flats, smiling up into each other’s faces. 
Ethelwyn Carew, in her soft grey dress with 
the little posy of Parma violets under her 
fur, Douglas Hellstone alert and eager. 
Hope was in his eyes once more, an atmo- 
sphere of hope radiated from him. He had 
got on by leaps and bounds in his art, and 
Ricoletto was going to give a concert in the 
Queen’s Hall in July, and was to give him 
his ‘ chance.” 

He and Ethelwyn had met often of late. 
The blind violinist liked her—she used to 
read to him—and she stayed on while 
Douglas played. Together they were turning 
over the first magic pages of love ; its dawn 
was on either face. 

“T owe it all to him—to him and to his 
‘Strad,’”’ Douglas said. “His patience 
has known noend! Oh! he puts the music 
into one by sheer force of his genius! But 
he isnot well! He is failing. The doctor told 
me he could not live long. I want to win—- 
before he goes! It will be his triumph, too!” 

“He will live till you win!” Ethelwyn 
said softly. ‘I feel sure of that. God is 





kind—he will not die unsatisfied.” 





THE QUIVER. 


Then the blue eyes smiled again, happih 
and shyly, and she went on her way, her 
portfolio under her arm, on her way to Th, 
Ladies’ Mirror. Douglas saw the gateway 
swallow her up, and he envied the editor of 
the new illustrated weekly with a fervoy 
which would have surprised that gentleman - 
and then the young man hailed his ’bus and 
was soon rolling City-wards. Music was 
only for the beginning and the end of his 
days! Work still chained him fast. But 
he thought of Ethelwyn’s words that night 
as he knocked lightly at Mr. Belcher’s door, 
and saw the violinist sitting before the fire 
his white head on his breast, the “ darling of 
his heart’ lying on his knee. Would this 
friend live to see him win? So white and 
wan was the face, so weary the eyes. Belcher 
lifted his head as Douglas entered. There 
was something new about his expression, and 
the hand that held the beautiful violin held 
it with the grasp with which a man holds to 
a spar in a stormy and threatening gale. 

“What is it, master ?”’ the young man 
said, using the word tenderly, in an m 
English way which was one of the few 
traces of his Italian education. “Is any. 
thing wrong? Was the orchestra at the 
‘Frivolity ’ worse, or the conductor more 
than usually Philistine to-night ?” 

“TI do not think of them, once I leave the 
theatre,” the other said dully. “I playas 
in a dream—it is all a dream—that vulgar 
place—the dreadful music—it is only my 
bread and butter! But I had a blow to 
night—I had a blow! And the past has 
gripped me—gripped me hard! Sit down! 
There, close! Douglas, I meant to leave 
you the Strad! It made the parting easier, 
to think it would be yours—I meant to make 
you swear that none but you should ever 
touch it—but it must go—I must send it 
elsewhere. It is my expiation, a poor one, 
lad! My God! a poor one!” 

“For what, master!” Douglas cried 
“For no sin!” 

The old man Jaughed scornfully at the 
words, throwing back his hair. He began 
to pace the small room, clasping the violin 
to him as if scarcely knowing what he did. 
His steps were uncertain and weak, a red 
spot flamed in his thin cheek. 

“For no sin? You believe in the poor, 
broken-down wreck! In the fallen star! 
And yet you know nothing of me, lad! 
And if you knew you would shrink from me! 
As all to whom I have ever told the story 
have shrunk! Do you know my real name ? 
Did you ever hear of Antonio Pascarel ?’ 
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“ Antonio Pascarel ! ”’ 
Douglas started back, white and _ be- 
wildered. Something gripped his heart— 
ze him by the throat—but the 
id not see the horror and the 
1e young face. 


seemed to Sel 
old man cou 
surprise 1n tl 


“She walked to the door like 
in a dream.”—p. 607. 


” 


“But he—he is dead! Long dead! 

“To the world, yes! In.truth,no! Oh! 
Ican tell it all—it is almost a relief. Many 
and many a time I meant to tell you—I 
could not bear to hear the love and the 
admiration in your voice, your admiration 
of my art! Boy, I killed my wife—the 
Woman I Joved—for art!” 
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“ Killed her ?” 
“Aye. Not with these hands—with a 
knife, or a bullet—but slowly and surely. 
I was at the height of my fame then—she 
was a young English girl; I was English on 
my mother’s side. And I was just beginning 


to drink, to play with the demon that was 
to be my ruin. She used to plead with me ; 
one day she hid the cursed thing, would not 
give it to me. I struck her! I went out, 
swearing I would never look on her face 
again, that she spoiled my life, interfered 
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with my art! That I had done with her 
for ever! I swore never to see her face in 
this world. I went to Petersburg, and 
played there—at Vienna, and Paris, and 
London. I had my triumph. Then people 
began to whisper. They said I was only 
sober when I played—my hand began to 
lose its cunning, my brain its power! Night 
and day my wife’s face was before me——her 
pale, dumb look of torture—but I was proud, 
I would not go back! I told myself I would 
be Samson to no woman’s Delilah, that she 
had treated me like a child. But in the dark 
I could feel her arms around my neck—Il 
could hear her sob—and then came the day 
when they hissed me, here in London, and 
in a fury I swore I would never again play 
before them. Then the same thing happened 
in Paris. I could not play one night, and 
next day my agent tore up the contract, and 
threw it at my feet. I was ruined—ruined !” 
Along pause. He came to a weary standstill, 
leaning against the wall; the young man, in 
strained, tense listening, was looking up in 
his face. “‘ Then I fell ill! I took a bad 
fever in a low part of Paris, and when I woke 
in the hospital I was blind. Blind! What 
I, the fallen 
star? I crept back to her, like a whipped 
beaten, dying dog! To Mary! I had a 
mad, wild craving—madder and wilder than 
any thirst for wine—to lay my head on her 
shoulder, to hear her voice! I should never 
see her face again! That was God’s punish- 
ment! He had taken me at my word! 
I should never see her face again! And all 
these years I had hungered for her !—So I 
crept back to Florence and made inquiries. 
They told me she was dead. She and—the 
child! It had been born months after I left 
her. I did not know! I think I threw 
everything to the winds then, and I cursed 
God, and prayed to die. But we do not die, 
some of us, when we would fain go—the 
works were wound up so far—though the 
old watch has not long to go now. You can 
hear the sound’’— he laid his hand on his 
heart with a smile. ‘“‘ It’s too hard and fast 
to last long! But I had a wish, boy, to see 
you win! To hear you take London by 
storm with the old Strad!” 

“And now, sir?” 

The other moved his head slowly. Some- 
thing was changed in the young voice; he 
could hear that. Something was gone out 
of it. 

“Now, I heard to-day that she did not 
die!” 

“Then where is she ?” 


do you think I did then, boy ? 


THE QUIVER. 


“TI asked that. The man—it was her 
cousin, I met him in the street—laughed in 
my face. He had loved her once, and he 
never forgave me. ‘She lives,’ he said 
“but your name is never mentioned in het 
presence! She curses the day she met you, 
The boy, the child, bears his mother’s name, 
She would not disgrace him by giving him 
yours! He knows nothing of you! The 
best thing you can do is to keep in the dark 
to die among the wreckage! You ruined 
her—ruined her life!’ ” 

Douglas started to his feet. His face 
darkened. A keen observer would have 
noticed a strange and intangible change in 
him ever since the other spoke. He was no 
longer a boy. In that half-hour he had 
attained to the stature of a man. Suffering 
is a rapid teacher. Suffering, and bitter 
anger. He adored his mother. She was all 
he had ever had. 

““ And—that is all ?” 

“Aye! All! So it only remains for me 
now to obey her—to die in the dark!” 

““ And—the Strad ?” 

““T meant to give the Strad to you. It 
was all I had. But that cannot be. I shall 
send it, before I go, to Herbert Vane. To 
send to her—for the child! The child! 
I forget! He will be a boy now—almost a 
man! Brought up, of course, as he said— 
to curse my name—as she does!” 

And then he burst out suddenly into a cry 
—a cry of disbelief and horror. 

“Mary! I thought—I thought she could 
curse no one! No one—not even a fallen 
star!” 

He heard no sound for a moment. Then 
he lifted his head sharply. The door shut. 
His pupil had gone, without a word. He 
sat down with the violin on his lap. Hs 
chin fell forward in the old attitude. The 
gas fire blazed on, the lamp burned blue, and 
then went out. 

‘““Mary!” he whispered now and then. 
“Mary! I thought she could not curse— 
even a fallen—star !”’ 


CHAPTER III. 
‘THY LOVE TO ME WAS WONDERFUL.” 


“« Why left ye wife and children ? For My sake? Accott 
ing to My word?’ And I replied: ‘ Nay, Lord, for Art: 
Romney's Remorse 


“(CYOMETHING is wrong with Douglas. 
S I wonder what it is! And he neve 
comes near the old man!” 

Ethelwyn had been reading to the 
blind violinist up in the little room, andit 
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was a cold day of rain and wind, May though 
it was. He was scarcely able now to go to 
the theatre, the sands were running very 
low. Very often he would ramble on, all 
the time she was there, speaking of the past. 
Ethelwyn’s visits were the one light in his 
life. He had grown strangely biddable and 
gentle. There were very few signs of the old 
fire, the old volcanic wrath. He had told 
her only that day that nothing had been 
unjust or hard. As a man sows, so shall he 
reap! It was only the sanity and the in- 
evitability of Justice—the result, the natural 
sequence, of Sin ! 

“It could be nothing else!” he said. 

“I cast out love—it is the old Spanish 
proverb—I was by love out cast! Drink, 
and vanity, and a furious temper! They 
sow seed from which spring hydra heads ! 
I said I gave her up for art—because she 
interfered with my art! It wasalie! She 
knew it, and I knew it! To die in the 
dark now, as she said, child—that is 
justice /”” 
' “But God tempers justice with kindness,”’ 
Ethelwyn urged; it was always her cry. 
“We cannot measure His love or His pity 
by that of the world! Even if your wife 
cannot forgive you—God can!” 

And he would listen with strange eyes 
fixed on her face. Yearning eyes, though he 
said nothing. 

Ethelwyn was passing the little door, now, 
of Mrs. Hellstone’s flat, and she paused, her 
hand on the knocker. 

“T won’t be able to go and see him to- 
morrow,” she said to herself. ‘‘ And he is 
so ill and feeble! She is a kind woman ! 
Douglas told me she had never seen 
him—she has a dread of strangers; but 
I think I shall ask her to go in. Tell her 
about him. It is such a pitiful story! 
Yes, I will tell her. She has suffered. And 
when one has suffered one knows the lan- 
guage. There is no gulf to cross!” 

Mrs. Hellstone answered her knock. She 
was her usual pale, composed self, but her 
eyes brightened at sight of the girl. It was 
a sweet face, and it was the face Douglas 
loved. 

“Come in, dear ! 
you ?” 

“Ithink mustn’t sit down,” Ethelwyn said. 
“Thank you. But I wanted to ask you 
something. Why has Douglas forsaken his 
old master ? He never goes now.” 


Can I do anything for 


“T don’t know why it is,” she said pain- 
“He has been so strange these last 
He has come up 


fully. 
days, so unlike himself. 
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and kissed me passionately, has held me 
close—once he said that he could kill any- 
one who made me suffer! But he would 
tell me nothing. I did not know of this. 
Has the old man offended him in any way ? 
Douglas owes him so much!” 

“Yes. He told me Ricoletto declared 
he had been under a master—a genius. 
And I think Mr. Belcher is—dying !” 

“What do you want me to do, dear ?” 
the white-haired woman said. “I avoid 
strangers. I have got out of the way of 
meeting musical people. But if it would 
help in any way—I would go!” 

“Will you really? How kind! I am 
usually with him about dusk, before he goes 
out to the theatre. But lately he has not 
been able to drag himself even there. I 
scarcely think he has enough to eat! And 
he will not sell the Strad. Did Douglas tell 





you his story ? His pitiful story ? His real 
name ?”’ 

“His Strad! His real name!” 

She got out the words incoherently, 


wildly. She sat staring at the girl with 
wide, distended eyes. 

“ What—what is it ?” 

“He is a fallen star, you know! Even 
I remember the name vaguely—Antonio 
Pascarel. He is half-English and _half- 
Italian Oh! what is it?” 

“He—told you—that ?” 

“Yes. He said he took this name— 
Belcher. He would not demean the other 
to place it on the list of a second-class 
theatre, a music-hall! He can play grandly, 
superbly, now and then! But the flame is 
flickering down, and no one knows! He 
told Douglas lately. That is why I won- 
dered if 

“Yes. Now I understand!” 

She walked to the door like a woman in a 
dream. When Ethelwyn looked at her it 
seemed as if some magic had been at work. 
Mrs. Hellstone’s eyes shone radiantly, colour 
had leaped into the pale face. The white 
hair was an anomaly side by side with this 
look of rapture and youth. 

“Oh, Mrs. Hellstone, what is it?” 
Ethelwyn cried. “‘Are you going now ? 
Do you know him ?” 

Mary Hellstone looked back. She laid her 
hand gently on the girl’s arm. 

““Yes, I know him. But I had lost him 
for twenty-one years! They told me he 
died in Paris, in a hospital. He is my 
husband! He is Douglas’s father!” 

Ethelwyn could say nothing. She sank 
back speechless. And when she looked up 
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the elder woman was climbing the stone 
stairs, with the swift, eager tread of youth. 


* * * * * 


Mrs. Tozer was standing at the door, 
giving the mat a shake against the wall. 
Mary Hellstone could see the interior of 
the little room, and the weary figure lean- 
ing back in the chair, the Strad on his 
knee. 

“Now if you are going in, that’s kind!” 
the charwoman said in her husky whisper. 
“For he’s really low! Try and make him 
take a bit of summat, now do! He’s so 
lonely there, poor old gent! And not so 
very old, either, I believe, but life’s been 
‘ard! And ’e ’asn’t a soul in the world as 
cares, ’e says. ‘Not a soul in the world, 
Mrs. Tozer,’ ’e says to me this very day. 
‘ Alone, save for the old Strad!’ (The way 
’e’ll talk to that old violin! There! it 
makes me creep!) ‘My Strad is wife and 
child and all! Better than I deserve! Mrs. 
Tozer,’ ’e says, ‘ Better than I deserve!’ 
That’s ’is way of talking. Poor old gent!” 

The long whisper ended. Mrs. Tozer 
deposited the mat, and heard the door 
closed gently. Mary stood breathless against 
the wall and gazed. The old man sat on. 
He might have been already dead, for all 
sign of life, but at last his pale lips moved. 

“Mary! Mary!” came the low whisper. 
“He said you cursed me! And I deserved 
it! But I bless you, dear, with my last 
breath. I bless you—and our child!” 

She took a step forward. He raised his 
head, with the quick hearing of the blind. 

“Ts that you, Ethelwyn?” he said. 
“Or you, Douglas? Are you angry, lad ? 
Angry with the old man ? About the Strad ? 
I would give it to you if I could! But it 
must go to Mary and the boy! The only 
thing left of the man whose name was ‘ wrtt 
in water—writ in water!’ And I told her 
once it would be blazoned in gold on the 
roll of Fame! She looked up at me with 
her dark eyes—Mary! Mary!” 

‘“ Tonio!” 

Only a breath, a whisper—then long 
silence. The Strad fell from his hands. He 
turned his head slowly, as if stiffened. 

“My God! Whatisthat ? Herspirit ?”’ 

She crossed the room, and knelt down by 
his side. She rested her cheek against his, 
her arms were round him. So, in dreams of 
Heaven, he had sometimes felt them. 


“Tonio! it is no spirit ! 
I was not dead!” 
“Mary! And you—do not curse me!” 
“Never! Never! Inever stopped loving 
you and praying. But I thought you had 
quite forgotten, and that you had cast me 
off! Then they told me you were dead, 
My heart has been empty, empty. Even the 
boy—the boy, Douglas, you taught and 
helped—could not fill it!” 
He took that in slowly. ‘‘ The boy he had 
taught and helped.” That—was his boy ! 
“It is a dream.” he whispered. “A 
dream! She can forgive me! She can 
want me—give me her little soft hand when 
I cross the river, come down with me to the 


It is I, Mary! 


very edge! It is true what the girl said— 
it is true! God is kind!” 
k * * * * 


When Douglas followed her to the little 
flat, hearing where she was, he understood, 
with one look at her face, and the last of his 
anger and wrath died out of his heart. 
Her hand clasped the cold one. The violinist 
slept like a tired child ; she watched him as 
an angel might. 

‘““Hush”’ she whispered. ‘‘ He is resting 
so well! He looks so happy! I told him 
everything. I know everything. He loved 
me—he wanted me—all the time! I am 
the happiest woman in the world!” 

She, with her white hair, her broken heart, 
her life destroyed! The young man looked, 
and wondered. Brokenly, he groped for her 
meaning. Brokenly, it was revealed to him. 
But only God and other women ever wholly 
understood. 

7 





* * * * 


Pascarel lived to see his son’s triumph. 
Lived to know that he and the Strad had all 
musical London at their feet. Lived to thank 
and bless the girl Douglas loved, and whose 
hand had held up the torch in the dark days, 
and in the cloudy end of life. Then he 
drifted down, as he had said, to the edge of 
the dark river, Mary’s hand in his, her face 
the last to smile upon him. 

“Only a little way, a little time,” she 
whispered, as the waters rose and murmured 
in his dying ear: ‘‘ And then—come for me, 
beloved—meet me at the gate !”’ 

His dying eyes promised. When he had 
gone on, she waited, quite content. Her 
heart was at peace. 
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MISTAKES IN 


S$ I take up my pen to write about the 
mistakes often made in home nursing, I 
recall a scene I was privy to a couple of years 
ago. A bachelor woman was lecturing. A circle 
of ignorant, but intensely interested, matrons 
was listening. I was in the honourable chair. 
Much sound and wise advice was given; but 
at the conclusion of the speech I had to point 
out two omissions in Sister Hester’s lesson. 
Nay, three! In talking of baby clothes, she 
forgot to mention that binders must never be 
hemmed. In advocating strict cleanliness she 
omitted to state that infant undergarments 
must never be washed with soda. Whilst re- 
commending arnica as a cure-all in domestic 
surgery, she never warned of the dangers 
attendant on its use. Yet great suffering may 
follow the application of a thick-edged roller, 
tender skin is excoriated and frayed by con- 
tact with soda particles, and a cut treated with 
amica may turn to erysipelas. 

It is just this absence of genius in treating 
of nursing that I deprecate. It is this want 
of a definite, minute particularising that 
leads to many of the mistakes made in the 
art. Many books fail as well as did this lec- 
turer. In fact, I mevey read that arnica 
applied to a wound has any baneful results, 
though I have met with many instances of the 
same. As mistakes generally arise from over- 
zal, possession of only a little knowledge, 
and indefinite teaching, I feel that a paper 
warning other mothers of some of the mistakes 
I have myself made, and seen others make, in 
the sick-room, may be helpful. 

Looseness of diagnosis is a very initial fail- 
ing. We sometimes resemble an Irishwoman 
Ionce met with. She was treating a weakly 
“ould comerade,” or husband. “It’s aither 
a blast or an arrysiphilus,” she said to her 
old crony, Mrs. ’Ooligan. ‘ We'll clap on a 
Plaister anny way. If it ain’t a blast, 
itll tackle the arrysiphilus!** We must 
know what is the matter ere we attempt to 
dose | 

I have strongly recommended the use of a 
clinical thermometer as an aid in home nursing. 
Various mistakes in the reading thereof are 





made. We imagine that the temperature of 
the human body is the same at all points of the 
human frame. This is not so. Temperature 
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may be taken in three places—the arm, the 
groin, and the mouth. The latter is far the 
easiest plan. But much anxiety may be pre- 
vented if we remember that the temperature 
of the mouth varies by as much as a degree 


from that of the arm or groin. Normal 
temperature under the tongue is 99°, as 
contrasted with 98°.4 in the armpit. Again, 


the mouth is not so reliable an index 
as the groin. Its temperature is largely de- 
pendent on food we last took, and the time at 
which we partook of it. Again, a thermometer 
must never be read close to a lamp or gas 
light. The heat of either will influence its 
delicate adjustment. In a cool spot the tiny 
instrument must be examined, or we shall give 
ourselves much unnecessary worry. 

I am only jotting down these warnings as 
they strike me. So they are rather “like 
Orient pearls at random strung.”’ There is no 
mathematical regularity about them. From 
the temperature of the body I fly off to the 
mistake of niggling in a sick room. There is 
nothing more aggravating to a patient than to 
hear a door creakily and stealthily opened 
and a funereal voice whispering its inquiries. 
Mr. Talkative must, of course, be sternly 
banished ; but if a question has to be put, or 
the room entered, let both be done firmly and 
boldly. Firmness, in fact, is a necessity in the 
sick room. If pillows are to be shaken, let 
them be shaken with one throw, not pinched 
and fretted into place. If the fire has to be 
poked, let it be done once for all, with a wooden 
stick. If coals have to be put on, introduce 
them to the grate at once. Do not drop them 
irresolutely into the fire one by one. 

A frequent mistake is made by pressing 
food on an unwilling patient. Appetite is 
often the best guide to what is required. One 
teaspoonful of chicken jelly will do more good, 
if taken willingly, than a cupful of the same 
forced down a reluctant throat. There may 
be times when nourishment is urgently called 
for, and must be administered. But, in ordinary 
nursing, let the patient decide what his stomach 
is able to bear. In our health and strength we 
scarcely realise how very little will keep alive 
the flame of life, when no exercise is being 
taken, and no exertion being made. 

Another mistake is frequently made by the 
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exclusion of fresh air from the sick room. 
Now, I venture to say, there is no disease, 
with the exception of croup, and, maybe, the 
acute stage of measles, in which a window 
may not be open at some time of the day. 
Though I would not go so far as a clergyman 
I heard of, who invariably introduced his old 
umbrella through the panes of any room window 
he found to be shut, I would say that many 
of our sick suffer much from want of pure 
oxygen. 

Much of the weakness resulting from a few 
days in bed arises, not from lying under porous 
bedclothes, but from the vitiated atmosphere 
breathed, whilst kept there. There is no cure- 
all so universal as a day in bed, if casements 
are kept open and fresh air is allowed to per- 
meate the place. Exclusion of light is another 
fault. If anyone is sick, immediately the blind 
is drawn down, and a dim, religious light only 
allowed to rule the day. Cheerfulness is a 
great factor in recovery. Therefore the room 
should be gladdened by the rays of the sun. 
A screen placed round the bed effectually does 
away with any discomfort arising from his too 
level beams in the way of sore eyes. 

Abernethy’s words are true that ‘‘ Poultices 
are either blessings or curses as they are well 
or ill made.’’ Warmth to an inflamed surface 
is what we generally ask from a poultice. For 
this reason boiling water is a sine qua non in 
making them. Yet how often a would-be 
nurse is content with something short of that ! 
Linseed calls for bubbling, madly boiling 
aqueous fluid, in order that its essential oil 
may be fully extracted. Mustard demands 
the same, so that its pungency and blistering 
power may be maintained. Bread requires it, 
in order that alum may be eliminated. A 
mistake in applying all poultices is made by 
lifting the head or opening the shirt front several 
times, when once would do. To obviate this, 
it is a good plan to tack together several layers 
of cotton wool and flannel, so that all needful 
coverings may be put in position at once. 
Never, however, introduce a needle through 
the last wrap of oiled silk. If you do, of course 
moisture will make its way through and damp 
the bed and body linen. 

Mistakes in treating surgical cases are of 
even more frequent occurrence than medical 
mistakes. An initial one is over-tender handling 
of an open wound or cut. Never be satisfied 
to bandage a wound until it is perfectly cleansed 
by many applications of water. Lockjaw 
arises from neglect of this precaution some- 
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times. Tommy’s knee or Samuel’s palm, when 
abraised at all, must be freed from all dust and 
gravel before ointment or bandage be applied, 
Otherwise, the scratches and cuts will fester 
and become a sore in no time. In hospital, 
lately, I saw a finger amputated, simply from 
neglect of this precautionary cleansing afte 
a fall in the street. 

Swallowing buttons or pence is a frequent 
occurrence in family life. In treating such 
it is usual to give oil or some other purgative, 
This is most unwise. Instead of oil, feed the 
child who has made a lunch off a trouser button 
on bread and milk, or oatmeal stir-about, for 
two days after the accident. This food will 
form envelopes around the circular disc, and it 
will do no harm in passing away. If the 
patient has browsed on needles or pins, ad- 
minister white of egg. This will blunt the 
sharp point, and it can be got rid of without 
trouble. If a penny be suspected of dis- 
appearance down the gullet of a child—and it 
is marvellous what can be done by an apt 
pupil in the way of swallowing !—give nothing 
but milk and milky preparations. In all cases 
avoid the purgative |! 

Mistakes in treating bleeding of many kinds 
are frequent. I once saw a man who had his 
hand cut with a scythe, seated on a chair with 
his digits immersed in a basin of warm water 
placed on the ground beside him. Reversal 
of position, laying the sufferer on the ground, 
raising the arm above his head, and substitu 
tion of ice-cold for lukewarm water, soon 
stopped the dangerous amount of haemorrhage 
set up by ill-treatment. 

Never wake a patient to take food or medi- 
cine, unless when the early morning hous 
reveal a distinct failure of heart action, 
portrayed by a fluttering, feeble pulse. 0, 
sometimes, when an accumulation of phlegm 
in throat or chest threatens asphyxiation 
Then it would be even a greater mistake to let 
the sufferer sleep on indefinitely. 

In conclusion, the first condition of succes 
in home nursing is an honest receptivity and 
a willingness to abandon all preconceived 
notions, however cherished, if they be found 
to contradict truth, or interfere with fact. If 
a better way can be pointed out than the om 
along which we are groping, let us heartily 
desire to be set at liberty in order to run int 
A good nurse should not weld for herself a cast- 
iron back unless there be a good hinge to it! 
She should desire to automatically adapt her 
self to her cases and circumstances. 
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MINISTERS’ LOVE STORIES. 


By the Rev. H. B. Freeman, M.A., Vicar of Burton-on-Trent. 


“TF thou wert by my side, my love, 
How fast would evening fail 

In green Bengala’s palmy grove, 
Listening the nightingale ! 


“If thou, my love, wert by my side, 
My babies at my knee, 

How gaily would our pinnace glide 
O’er Gunga’s mimic sea. 


he made that lonely and torrid pilgrimage 
through his vast diocese which caused his 
early death. From the ease and affluence of 
a Shropshire parsonage, the poet and pastor 
had heard, irresistibly, the call of the East, 
and in him the romance of the lover was 
blended with the sacrifice of the saint. 

It is beautiful to observe how often God has 
allowed ministerial duties greyer and more 











BISHOP HEBER COMPOSING A SONG TO HIS WIFE WHILST TRAVELLING OVER HIS INDIAN DIOCESE. 


“My course nor Delhi’s kingly gates 
Nor wild Malwah detain ; 

For sweet the bliss us both awaits 
By yonder Western main. 


“Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright, they say, 
Across the dark blue sea ; 
But ne’er were hearts so light and gay 
As then shall meet in thee!” 


Thus to his distant and devoted wife sang 
Reginald Heber, author of ‘‘ From Greenland’s 


icy mountains” and Bishop of Calcutta, as 





prosaic than the radiant mission of Heber to 
be transfigured by a wife’s affection ; and there 
is always the happy consciousness that the 
noblest and brightest instances are those 
which the world has never known, and of 
which the story can never be written. 

The wedded companionship which developed 
and mellowed each man’s character could 
hardly have been given more differently than to 
the two last Archbishops of Canterbury. In the 
former case the future helpmeet was known 
and loved as a child, and the lives were joined 
in youth; while in the latter it was only after 
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long years of rugged labour, and unselfish 
discharge of family responsibilities, that the 
complete blessing came. The wifely self-re- 
pression which has made such a masterpiece 
of the biography of Bishop Creighton breaks 
down graciously for a moment when the 
author permits herself to note the appreciation 
expressed by a Fellow of Merton at a certain 
Oxford festivity for a young lady who had 
“the courage to wear yellow.” 

The stormy and meteoric ministry of Edward 
Irving, with its marvellous pulpit triumphs, 
is hardly associated with the softer emotions ; 
but words like these to the wife whom he had 
faithfully wooed for eleven harassing and 
eventful years show a tender side: “I now 
close this sweet office of affection with the 
deep bell of St. Paul’s sounding in mine ear. 
My beloved Isabella, you are sleeping upon 
your pillow; may the God of Jacob make it 
rich and divine as the pillow of Padan-aram.” 
From the hour when her hand was placed in 
his in the manse at Kirkcaldy, Mrs. Irving 
stood bravely by her strange spouse, however 
others might look askance. We should not 
have credited the vehement herald of the 
Gift of Tongues with the pleasant and loving 
fancy which caused him to lift his bride down 
from her carriage and lead her over the bridge 
of the little stream, called Sark, which separates 
Scotland from the land where their wonderful 
new life was to begin. 

By the early courtship and marriage of 
Principal Tulloch we are furnished with 
another idyl from the land of heather. One 
of the three beautiful Misses Hindmarsh, 
known as the “ Fair Maids of Perth,” captivated 
the assistant minister when she was seventeen 
and he was under age. It is amusing to see 
in his letters the boy’s conscientious but un- 
successful efforts to restrain the ardour of his 
expressions before a definite engagement was 
allowed. ‘I think of you,” he writes on a 
summer evening, ‘and how blest I would 
have been on such a night by your side. What 
a change has come o’er the spirit of my dreams 
in a few days—but I fear I may have gone 
beyond the merely friendly capacity in which 
I agreed to correspond with you.” 

Before two years had elapsed young Tulloch 
went over from Dundee to Jersey, where his 
“fair maid” was staying, and they were 
married in a pretty country church near St. 
Heliers, and roamed about the island in 
what he calls a dream of brightest happiness. 
“You could fancy Paradise restored, as you 
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gaze on the wide, dreamy expanse of ocean og 
the one hand, and the silvered exuberance 
of earth on the other.” Cynics are fond of 
asserting that this sort of early romang 
“does not wash”; the subsequent career of 
the Tullochs, sad as it was in some ways, 
shows that the glamour of a poetic and yet 
sacred betrothal never quite fades when the 
years draw nigh in which there is litt 
pleasure. 

Immediately after their marriage, by a most 
unexpected act of gross injustice, the young 
minister’s stipend was cut down to a hundred 
guineas, but the couple slaved on until better 
days, and never repined. In later life the 
wife and mother became a chronic invalid, 
but there was no complaining, and she kept 
herself heartsome and sunshiny to cheer a 
husband who, in spite of his brilliant professional 
distinctions, was subject to long continued fity 
of hideous and hardly sane depression. Youth's 
idyl of Jersey was not in vain. 

Some of these love stories, indeed, are more 
touching at the end than at the beginning, 
Walter Farquhar Hook first became acquainted 
with his wife when she was seventeen, through 
answering a valentine which she had composed 
to a girl friend. It was verging towards half 
a century afterwards that the hard-worked 
Vicar of Leeds, who, as his son-in-law says, 
“wanted money and wanted rest,” refused the 
Deanery of Canterbury, because he felt that 
his weakened companion could not bear to 
leave her old home. ‘‘We have worked 
together for forty-two years; it would bh 
madness to go—it would kill her.” 

Charles Kingsley’s whole character, as he 
was the first to acknowledge, is a testimony to 
the purifying and ennobling influence of a strong 
early affection. He always spoke of th 
summer hours in 1839, when he first met his 
wife, as ‘“‘ my real wedding day,” and in that 
dark December, thirty-six years later, thow 
sands of friends whom his writing and preaching 
had won for him on either side of the Atlantic, 
watched with sympathy what seemed to be 
the sad spectacle of husband and wife both 
dying in adjacent rooms at Eversley Rectory. 
“‘ Like a song-bird from a grave,” the memory 
of their youthful love-making in Oxfordshire 
meads, or under the blue skies and by the 
rocky shores of Clovelly, hovered over what 
each believed to be the other’s deathbed. 
At the imminent risk (and the possible cost) 
of his own life, the husband once eluded his 
nurse, rushed into his wife’s room, despite 
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the bitter weather, and holding her hand in 
his for a few moments, exclaimed ‘“ This is 
heaven! don’t speak”; and then went back 
contentedly to die, while his wife, by a curious 
irony, survived him many years. Rarely in 
literature of reality or romance may one find 
record of married love so complete, ideal, and 
convincing. 
“ Wintry be our sky, or vernal, 
Love shall bloom in any clime ; 
Love almighty, love eternal, 
Laughs to scorn the might of time.” 
Izaak Walton, whose gossipy and redundant 

method gives 
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would supply the framework of a novel. For 
clandestinely marrying a damsel of high degree, 
when he was a layman and secretary to the 
Lord Chancellor, young Donne was discharged 
from his office and clapped into prison, to- 
gether with the clerical friend who took the 
service, and his best man, through the agency 
of his irate father-in-law, the Lieutenant of 
the Tower. Some years of indigence followed 
his release. It must be put down to Donne’s 
credit that he was a loyal and affectionate 
husband, and that when, under pressure and 
after scruples, he consented to be ordained, 
a life in which 
there had been 





him more 
space than is 
at our own 
disposal for 
details, has a 
quaint account 
of the court- 
ship of George 
Herbert, poet 
and pattern 
parish priest. 
A certain Mr. 
Charles Dan- 
vers had so 
high a regard 
for this exem- 
plary man 
that he often 
declared pub- 
lily that he 
wished Mr. 
Herbert would 
Marry one of 
his nine 
daughters (as 
perhaps other 
fathers have 
said, in pri- 
vate, about parsons before now), but espe- 
cially his daughter Jane, because he loved 
her most. The complaisant Jane ‘‘ became 
so much a platonic”’ as to fall in love with 
this reverend object of paternal praise without 
seeing him, and they were united, Mr. Herbert 
apparently raising no objection, on the third 
day after their first interview. This singular 
alliance, we are told, was crowned with much 
felicity. 

The love story of another of Walton’s heroes, 
the highly gifted John Donne, some of whose 
Elizabethan poems are not beyond reproach, 
but who eventually became Dean of St. Paul’s, 











CHARLES KINGSLEY BY THE ROCKY SHORES OF CLOVELLY. 


much to re- 
pent became 
not only 
blameless but 
beneficent. 
There are 
few better 
authenticated 
ghost _ stories 
(‘‘thought 
transference”’ 
is the term 
nowadays) 
than Donne’s 
vision, when 
he was in 
Paris, of his 
wife twice pass- 
ing through 
his room with 
“her hair 
hanging about 
her shoulders, 
and a_ dead 
child in her 
arms.” The 
incident was 
found to synchronise with a serious illness of 
Mrs. Donne’s, and shows how vividly his home 
was in the exile’s thoughts. 

John Keble and the present Bishop of 
Oxford, both careful students of Hooker, 
think that Walton lent too credulous an ear 
to the detractors of the patient Richard's 
“‘clownish and silly” conjugal partner. The 
story, however, goes that a certain redoubtable 
Mrs. Churchman, who kept a lodging for 
preachers, put poor, damp and weather-beaten 
Mr. Hooker into a warm bed, when he came 
to London to deliver the sermon at St. Paul’s 
Cross, and gave him some “ drink proper for 
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a cold.” Her charity did not stop here, for, 
to mitigate his helpless condition, she prevailed 
upon him to espouse her daughter Joan, 
who ‘‘ brought him neither beauty nor portion,” 
and afforded the sensitive scholar little domestic 
comfort. Whether Walton maligns Joan or 
no, it is to be feared that the tale of how two 
of his pupils found their old tutor tending 





DR. DONNE BEFORE ORDINATION CLANDESTINELY MARRIED 
A DAMSEL OF HIGH DEGREE. 


sheep in his parsonage field, and of how he 
was Called off from his peaceful conversation 
with them to rock the cradle, will be remem- 
vered longer than portions of his “‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Polity.” 

In speaking of incongruous matches, we 
are reminded of how little of the care and 
cleverness which they displayed in other di- 
rections Wesley and Whitefield brought into 
their marriage concerns. An _ ecclesiastical 


quarrel of Wesley with a lady to whom he 
had previously shown much attention led to 
the impanelment in Georgia of a jury of forty- 
four inhabitants, of whom the plaintiff bitterly 
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laments that one was a Frenchman who did 
not understand English, one a papist, one a 
professed infidel, twenty were dissenters with. 
out sympathy for Church discipline, while 
several more had private grievances against 
himself. After several hearings, no verdict 
was given; but Wesley’s Georgian work was 
ruined. The widow whom he subsequently 
selected tormented him continually by 
her jealousy, and at last left his house, 
not to be recalled. 

Few aspirants can ever have sought 
a wife in a more self-contained and 
less romantic spirit than Whitefield. To 
the parents of one lady he writes to the 
effect that he finds a mistress absolutely 
necessary for his increasing family, mean- 
ing his orphan house; but that they 
need not fear to send him a refusal, 
Or again, he writes directly, “I desire 
to take you, my sister, to wife, not for 
love but uprightly. The passionate ex- 
pressions which carnal courtiers use, I 
think ought to be avoided by those 
that would marry in the Lord.” Event. 
ally, however, Whitefield is said to have 
been so enchanted with the domestic 
bliss of a certain Ebenezer Jones and 
Mrs. Jones that he at once determined 
to emulate it, and fixed his final choice, 
iike Wesley, upon a widow. This person 
was between thirty and forty, destitute 
of good looks or riches, ‘‘ once gay, but 
for three years past a despised follower 
of the Lamb,” according to the descrip- 
tion of the strange genius who asked 
herhand. Except for disruptions caused 
by the bridegroom’s itinerant habits, 
this union does not seem to have been 
entirely unhappy; and Mrs. Whitefield, 
at any rate, did not deserve the gibe of 
Berridge, who said that, lest John Wesley 
and her husband should be too much at ease ia 
wedlock, and disposed to scamp their journeys, 
Providence had graciously sent them a brace 
of ferrets. The mistakes of these great and 
good men are evidence that matrimony should 
either be taken out of a minister’s scheme of 
life altogether, or should be entered upon with 
heart as well as brain. 

Hidden away like dead blossoms in a holy 
book, were his boyish first love and marriage, 
in the early years of the strenuous and success 
ful life of the late minister o1 the City Temple. 
When young Joseph Parker went about preach- 
ing to the simple villagers near his native 
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Northern town, often being given his dinner, 
he says, off the warm lid of a round oven, he 
fell in love with Annie Nesbitt, the child of 
an old farmhouse. He describes how the 
foolish pair would sit in the sunshine, dream- 
ing away the long summer days, and how the 
sympathetic mother would bring each a cup 
of milk, scolding them genially for their waste 
of time, and prosaically warning them against 
sunstroke. A special maternal treat to the 
couple would be a cake wrought and baked 
with true Northumbrian skill for the rustic 
family tea. Inthe splendid days of his metro- 
poitan fame and prosperity, Dr. Parker 
recognised the youthful wife whom he lost 
after twelve years, during his pastorate at 
Manchester, as ‘‘ Annie, the soul I loved, the 
girl who saved me, and made me a man.” 

We have seen it recorded that at some large 
meeting at which Mr. Spurgeon and Dr. Parker 
were present, before the two great preachers 
had agreed to differ doctrinally, and to go 
their several ways, the Baptist, as chairman, 
desirous that the Congregationalist should 
speak last, whispered to him, “You see, I am 
keeping the big strawberry for the top of the 
basket.” In the spirit of this complimentary 
metaphor, we would 
fain finish with a 
brief account of one 
of the most charac- 





teristic ‘‘ Ministers’ 
Love Stories” we 
have ever read, which 
we owe to the 
beautifully | written 
memories of Mrs. 
Spurgeon. 


Hers, at any rate, 
was not a case of 
love at first sight. 
“Little Susie must 
come too,” said Spur- 
geon’s earliest Lon- 
don patron, ‘‘Father”’ 
Olney, as he was 
beating up a congre- 
gation to hear his 
Provincial prodigy on 
the first Sunday even- 
ing at New Park 
Street Chapel. Little 
Susie went with no 
great expectations, 
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amused by the Waterbeach lad of countrified 
manners and speech, with “the huge black 
satin stock, the long, badly trimmed hair, the 
blue pocket-handkerchief with white spots.” 
Her first criticisms, in fact, were distinctly 
feminine. 

Though she met the rising star occasionally 
at the house of the Olneys, and sometimes went 
to hear him preach, she did not think that 
even when, four months later, he presented 
her with a ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” his interest 
in her was other than pastoral. But a 
memorable day in that year 1854 was the 
tenth of June—the opening of the Crystal 
Palace. The two young folks were sitting 
with a party on raised seats, at the end of the 
Palace where the great clock is now fixed, 
waiting for the procession, when he handed 
her Tupper’s ‘‘ Poems,” pointing to the lines : 


“If thou art to have a wife of thy youth, she is now 
living on the earth ; 
Therefore think of her, and pray for her weal.” 


“Do you pray,” said the young man, “ for 
him who is to be your husband ?"’ Susie does 
not know how, soon afterwards, they contrived 
to get leave of absence from her chaperone, but 








and confesses that 
she was somewhat 





A REMINISCENCE OF DR. PARKER’S EARLY DAYS. 
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they wandered down the grounds and beside 
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On the evening when he baptised her, with 


the lake, where those colossal monsters at  severalothers, the man whose turn came before 


which many of us have gazed were still under 


the modeller’s 
hands. ** God,” 
she says, ‘I be- 
lieve, united our 
hearts in bonds of 
true affection, and 
gave us to each 
other for ever. 
From that time 
our friendship 
grew apace, and 
ripened into deep- 
est love.” Till 
his fiancée knew 
him well, her ten- 
der heart was 
pained sometimes 
by his  absent- 
mindedness. He 
once took her with 
him in a cab to 
hear him preach 
on a week-day at 
Kennington; but 
though she tried 
to keep close to 
him as the crowd 
was thronging up 
the stairs, he clean 
forgot her, and 
passed into the 
side room where 
the officials were 


awaiting his arrival. 


turned to her distant home in pique, solitary, 
sermonless, and (what she seems to have 
minded a good deal more) Spurgeonless ; but 
she was at last consoled by a chariot dashing 
up to her mother’s door, containing a Chry- 
sostom full of contrition. 





The poor little girl re- 








“THEY WANDERED DOWN THE GROUNDS.” 











hers was named Johnnie Dear. “ Ah,” gaiq 


one of two maiden 
ladies, who were 
sitting a few seats 
behind, with mild 
acrimony, “I Sup 
pose it will be 
“sister dear’ 
next!”’ The lovers 
were faithful to 
their first trysting 
place, the Palace, 
and ‘* Three 
o’clock to-mor. 
row,” whispered 
after the Thurs- 
day night service, 
meant that their 
rendezvous would 
be by that crystal 
fountain in the 
transept whose 
pellucid cataracts, 
long since dry, 
some of us have 
watched  admir- 
ingly as children 
in the ‘sixties. 
When Spurgeon 
was preaching in 
Scotland just be 
fore his marriage, 
and thousands 
were almost taking 


the chapels by storm, the usual Saturday letter 
went to Susie: “‘ My darling, accept love of the 
deepest and purest kind from one who is not 
prone to exaggeration ; but who feels that here 
there is no room for hyperbole.’’ Of this perfect 
love story the world knows the sequel, triumph- 
ant and yet pathetic—and the world Beyond. 
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THE CHILDREN’S PAGES. 


Conducted by ‘‘ Mr. Anon.” 


THE BOY WHO WOULD BE A BIRD. 


BY BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF. 


pencil and frowning. “I don’t see why 
I should have to stay indoors and do 
lessons.” 

Outside the sun shone and the roses nodded 
at the window. 

“T hate being a boy. It’s no fun at all.’ 

One impudent rosebud thrust her head in- 
side the room, and a sparrow perched on the 
sill. 

“I wish I were a bird,” continued Dick. 
“It’s a far better life. Nothing to do but 
enjoy yourself—one suit of clothes—no collars 
to get dirty—no face to wash, and then you 
can just fly wherever you like—you needn't 
wait for a train or a "bus, or stay indoors 
because it’s raining.”’ 

“Che—eep!’’ said the sparrow on the sill. 

“And you needn't be quiet because grown- 
up people can’t stand it, and you needn’t do 
nothing for nobody. I wish I were a bird.” 

“You’ve just wished at the right moment of 
the year,” said a China Mannikin on the 
mantelpiece, who, as far as Dick knew, had 
never spoken before. 

By the time Dick might have been surprised 
the room had vanished, and he found himself 
—on a twig. 

Yes, he was high up in the tallest elm tree, 
in a coat of brown feathers, with bright beady 
eyes and a beak and little claws—a sparrow. 

For one moment his head swam, and he felt 
he would fall from the little branch that swung 
in the light breeze at such a dizzy height. 
Then he pulled himself together, gripped the 
branch tightly, and spread his wings to balance 
himself. 

It was wonderful. He really didn’t feel so 
frightened after all—only as if he were dreaming, 
and might wake up at any moment. It was 
teally delicious up there—a world of green 
leaves with peeps of blue sky, and a gentle 
swaying movement of the tree-top. ‘‘ Some- 


T: too horrid,” said Dick, biting his 


thing like a swing,” said Dick to himself, 
“only better.’’ 

Then he pecked himself to see if it were 
true. 


“For such things don’t happen,” he said, 
“except in fairy stories. It isn’t true.” 

But it was. 

Suddenly there was a whirr of wings and a 
flock of birds circled round him. 

“Oh, I say,” said one. “ Here’s a new 
one.”’ 

“Where have you come from?” 
another. 

“Chirp up, can’t you?” said a third. 

Dick stammered, though it was quite easy 
to understand the language. 

“‘I—I—was a Stone Thrower a minute 
ago,” he said. And then he wondered how 
he knew ‘“‘ Stone Thrower” meant “ boy” in 
their language. 

There were hisses of rage. 

“ But I wished to be a Feathered One, and 
so I am,” Dick ended lamely. 

“Oh, well,” said the oldest-looking bird 
among them, “it was your misfortune to be 
born a Stone Thrower, and your luck to turn 
into a Feathered One. Come and call on me 


asked 


one day. I live in the third tree in this row, 
third branch from the top. Ta-ta!” And he 
flew away. 


“Come and have a fly with me,” said a 
young bird, sitting on the branch above. 
“IT know a jolly farm near here with the most 
splendid cherry trees—and no nets.” 

“ All right,”’ said Dick, for he loved cherries. 

The young bird spread his wings and flew. 
For a moment Dick trembled, then he plucked 
up courage, and they rose into the air together. 
It was a splendid feeling when you grew accus- 
tomed to it. Below, the whole world lay 
spread out like a picture-book—trees, farms, 
sheep, gardens, and men and women crawling 
about like ants. They hung poised for a 
moment. Then— 

“This way,” cried the young bird, and dived 
downwards. 

There was a rush of cool air, which ruffled 
Dick’s feathers all the wrong way. It was the 
queerest feeling: he really felt a little giddy 
when they came to a halt on a branch laden 
with whiteheart cherries. 

“Here we are,” said Dick’s companion. 
“Now, peck away,” and he had his beak full 
in no time. Dick followed suit. 
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“What is your name?” asked the young 
bird. 

“Dick. What’s yours ?” 

“Merry Andrew. I was born in Scotland. 
Funny your name should be Dick. All Un- 
feathered Things call us Dick. It’s very rude. 
We've all got names. You didn’t call all the 
other Stone Throwers you used to know ‘ Dick,’ 


did you?” 

“No,” said Dick. ‘‘But we—my sister 
and I—called our Feathered One ‘Chicka- 
biddy.’ ”’ 


“Well, that’s better. But don’t mention 
caged Feathered Ones to me. It hurts my 
feelings. I lost a relation—that way.” 

Dick was abashed. But Merry Andrew gave 
him a friendly peck and said : 

“Cheer up—it’s all right. Now come and 
have a bath. I see the farmer coming.” 


The summer days flew by. Dick was as 
happy as ever. He gave never a thought to 
his kind parents, his brothers and sister—his 
home—his little white bed. All day he flew 
from place to place, feeding on fruit and early 
worms, skimming over the tree-tops, resting 
among the leaves, sleeping in sheltered nooks 
at night, splashing in streams or dust baths— 
careless as any bird could be. 

But at last the leaves began to fall, the sun- 
light grew paler, the breeze chiller, till one day 
frost lay thick on tree and field, and the snow 
began to fall. It was bitterly cold. 

“Come,” cried Merry Andrew, ‘ the berries 
are all gone—we must search for food.” 

Dick was shivering, in spite of his feathery 
coat. They sought far and wide, but no crumb 
or berry was to be found. 

A tear gathered in Dick’s bright eye. 

“I’m so hungry and so cold,” he gasped. 

“Don’t be silly,” said Merry Andrew. 
‘It’s what always happens in winter.” 

By that time they were flying through a 
town: they perched on the window-sill of a 
large house. Dick looked in. There was a 
bright fire burning, and it sparkled on tea- 
things, and cakes and bread-and-butter, and 
three curly heads. Dick gave a little sob. 
It was his own home, his own schoolroom, his 
own brothers and sister. 

“Oh, I wish—I wish I were an Unfeathered 
Thing again,” he cried. 

“Do you,” said Merry Andrew, sharply. 
“Then I’m off. Good-bye.” 


THe QUIVER. 





Dick was alone, peering in at the window 
No one saw him, no one noticed him, — 

“Oh! I wish I were a boy again,” he 
said. 

The China Mannikin on the mantelpiece 
opened his mouth. Dick could hear him ang 
see him, but no one else in the room appeared 
to be surprised. 

“You can’t—till you’ve done something to 
make up for your bad behaviour and your 
selfishness,” 

“What can I do?” shrieked Dick. 

But the Mannikin would not speak again, 

Then Miss Birch, the governess, came to the 
window, and pulled the blind down. And 
Dick, startled, flew away. 

His heart was heavy as lead as he picked his 
way through the telephone wires, and he felt 
hungrier than ever. Suddenly his eye fell on 
a nice little piece of white bread lying on a 
parapet. Some child had thrown it out after 
tea. He picked it up in his beak and deter. 
mined to fly with it to a sheltered spot. 

His spirits revived slightly. 

He perched on a little balcony and prepared 
to take his meal. It was not a very pleasant 
spot. The snow whirled round him, the 
piercing wind blew through his feathers, he was 
nearly fainting. 

“Peep, peep!” 

At the faint sound, Dick looked round. 

There in a corner a sparrow lay on his 
back. 

“I’m dying,” he moaned. “I’m starving.” 

Dick hesitated. He was so hungry. Could 
he—should he 

“Peep!” It was only a gasp now. 

Dick’s heart grew soft—he hopped across to 
the little bird and thrust a scrap of bread into 
his beak. 

“Here,” he said. 

And 

The next moment he found himself back in 
the schoolroom. The snow and the bitter 
wind had vanished, and his lesson books were 
still before him. And he wore his own 
brown suit and no feathers. 

Dick shivered, though 
day. 

“Ugh!” he said. “I am glad to be back. 
I am glad I am a boy and not a bird. I'l 
finish these sums this very minute.” 

‘ Peep!” chirped the sparrow on the window- 
sill—and flew away. 





“« Take it all.” 
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SEED THOUGHTS 


Che Sunday Bells. 





T LISTEN to the Sunday bells 
Across the fields afar, 
Beyond the din of city and 
The voaring of the car ; 
And ev'ry echo falling soft, 
It calls me back again 
To shady lanes and sunny meads 
Of valley and of plain. 


I see the quiet people stroll, 
And hear their passing feet ; 
Again I see the little church 
That fronts the village street. 
The quaint old pews they beckon me, 
The pulpit overhead, 
And e’en the marble stones above 
My own beloved dead. 


Again in fancy leaning there, 
Within the corner pew, 
I look upon the faces of 
The old-time friends and true, 
I hear the lowly murmurs of 
The softly whispered prayer ; 
Again I see the pastor with 
His crown of silver hair. 


The lilac bushes laden with 
Sweet censers, they distil 
Perfume and shower petals on 
The shady window sill. 
And Oh, the echoes softly fall 
On valley and on plain / 
And Oh, the belis they call me to 
The little church again / 
Horace Ssymour Kercer. 
* % + 
ITH the growth of scientific knowledge 
has come, undoubtedly, a weakening of 
belief on the part of many who regard matters 
merely on the surface. Thoughts of Time, 
Death, and the Judgment have receded in the 
background with many people, who go on living 
as if there were never coming a last day. In 
oe of the many interesting letters which 
J. R. Green wrote, there are these sentences, 
which are suggestive: ‘‘‘ Respice finem,’ the 
old monks used to say in their meditations on 
life—‘ Consider the end.’ And so it must be. 
To work well we must look to the end; not 
death, but the good of mankind; not self- 
mprovement in itself, but simply as a means 
to the improvement of the race. Don’t think 
this too big an end to look to. One must look 
tteatly forward to the great. In the light of 
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HOUR. 


FOR THE QUIET 


it one sees how the very patience of a thwarted 
day may be one’s ‘ work’ to the end.” 


% ae % 


_ great clock at Strasburg has a figure 
of Christ as its distinguishing feature. 
When the hour of noon is reached, the twelve 
apostles appear, and walk bowing before Him. 
It is a fitting reminder that He ever liveth, 
and is Master of all time. Another clock 
has figures of twelve persons, each standing 
for an hour, and finally vanishing at the end 
of each hour through a giant’s mouth. The 
idea is to symbolise the process of “ killing 
time.’”’” Someone who was complaining that 
he had no time to do a certain task was made 
to think of the value of time by the sharp reply 
of a friend, ‘‘ You are having all the time there 
is.’ How few people ‘“‘ redeem the time” by 
using it wisely and by crowding into the hours 
all the possible work which they have to do. 


he % * 


A SPIRIT of daily happiness is, after all, 
mostly a matter of habit. One must 
gather happiness fresh every day, or never get 
it at all. No one who has brought sunshine 
into other people’s lives has failed to get some 
of it into his own. 
+ % 
N the wall behind the desk in the office of 
a mountain hotel hangs a motto, “‘ Do 
it now.” It was placed there because the 
manager of the hotel was visited daily by 
tourists who were always asking him as to 
whether it would be a good day for climbing 
this or that mountain. He was pestered in 
this way so frequently that at last he put up 
the words, ‘‘ Do it now,” and used to point to 
them when the tourist put his usual question. 
Many a man has lived to regret the fact that 
he put off till to-morrow what he might have 
done to-day. If there is a kind act which you 
think of doing, or a gracious message which 
you think of sending, ‘‘ Do it now.” 


abe 


Ka 
e 


+t % % 
Sw PHILLIPS BROOKS has got a striking 
sentence in one of his sermons. He says, 
“There is something in the life of every man 
that would be changed in a moment if he sud- 
denly were made aware that he was to stay here 
upon the earth for ever.” Yes, if we had to 


live for ever we should be more careful how we 
lived ; and yet, perhaps, the thought of an 
unlimited life on earth would bring with it a 
certain carelessness of spirit and a looseness of 
living which are now affected by the thought 
of death. 
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E are like children at school to whom the 

father sends word that he will bring them 

home, so that they may study all the harder 

and be ready, but does not fix the day, lest 

they should drop the books altogether and 

merely stand looking for him out of the window, 
wasting their time. 


% x % 


LS aaa you next pass the house of Lord 
Rothschild, near the gate leading into 
Hyde Park, you should look well at one of the 
cornices, for it is unfinished. Lord Rothschild, 
being an orthodox Jew, has allowed this portion 
of his mansion to be unfinished, in accordance 
with tradition. The Jew desires to be re- 
minded that he is a pilgrim looking for a city 
which hath foundations. The unfinished cor- 
nice says to him, and to all devout members of 
the Jewish race, “ This is not my home; I 
am on my way to my real home.” 


% + + 


HE Christian should be not less careful to 
remind himself that he has no abiding 
city, and is only here for a short time. Many 
men, as the years go on, forget the temporary 
nature of their existence on earth, and drive 
the stakes deep into the ground as though their 
tabernacle were never to be removed. ‘‘ Hold 
life with a loose hand ” was the wise counsel of 
a philosopher. One may make the best of 





THE QUIVER. 


every day by regarding it as a possible “ Last 


Day.” 
Py % % 


ape holds very much for us if we look 
at it from a Christian point of view, 4 
famous man in his old age left this on record. 
““ What seems to grow fairer to me as life goes 
by is the love and peace and tenderness of it, 
not its wit and cleverness and grandeur and 
knowledge, grand as knowledge is; but just 
the laughter of little children, and the friend. 
ship of friends, and the cosy talk by the fireside, 
and the sight of flowers, and the sound of 
music.” 


she 


ic + + 


tle and only time, brings some consola- 
tion with it to sore hearts. No voice 
of a friend can hasten that process of acquies- 
cence in the will of God, though friends may 
help to confirm one’s faith. God’s ways make 
character, and character is the fruit of time. 
Truth cannot be acquired with a swift hand, 
We have to learn our lessons as the years pass 
by. A child thinks its schooldays endless, but 
when they are finished they seem to him to be 
the briefest period. It is so with the discipline 
of sorrow. At first it seems endless, and yet, 
judged by the span of years, it will prove to be 
but a little while. It is a long time in our 
hearts, but it is a short time in our lives. Dark- 
ness always seems long, but “ joy cometh in 
the morning.” 


FRKOWAR 
THE MOTHER OF INVENTION. 


A True Story by L. S. Mead. 


HE old woman’s blue eyes, usually so serene 
and peaceful, were full of anxious care. 

“ There ain’t a mite of a cloud, not a mite!” 
she said, looking up at the little bit of blue sky, 
visible between the tall houses. “And sun- 
shine do show the spots up terrible.” 

There certainly was no sign of a cloud. It 
was one of the most radiant days of June. 
The sky was gloriously blue, and a little cool 
breeze fluttered the leaves of the plane trees 
in the square. Roses were three a penny, and 
there were scarlet strawberries on the costers’ 
carts. A pert brown sparrow in the road was 


calculating to a nicety just how near he might 
venture to the fruit-laden barrow. 

‘* Mis’ Burton, Mis’ Burton,” called a voice 
at that moment over the back-yard fence, and 
the old woman shut the door and went out in 
the direction of the voice. 





the newcomer 
So be 


“T’ll call for yer at two,” 
said cheerily. ‘‘ Two, sharp, mind! 
suie you’re ready.” 

“Well,” returned the old woman, uneasily, 
“‘T don’t know as I’m goin’ to the meetin’ this 
afternoon.” 

“Not goin 
whatever do yer mean ? 
most reg’lar !”’ 

“T ain’t sure if I’m goin’ this afternoon,” 
Mrs. Burton repeated uncertainly. ‘I'll see 
when the time comes.” 

“Oh, well, I’ll come in and call for yer, any- 
7ow,” returned the other, good-temperedly, as 
she went back to her washing-tub. And Mrs. 
Burton returned to her inspection of the blue sky. 

Presently she slipped off the old black skirt 
she wore, and sat down on the edge of the bed 
to consider it critically. 


x,y 


echoed the other. ‘ Why, 
You, one of the 
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ast It was rusty and faded and thin, and had P’raps I could ’um them over to meself- 
been carefully darned and patched many times. like.”’ 
Undoubtedly, the bottom was becoming quite All at once, however, a light flashed into the 
ook frayed again. Indeed, Mrs. Burton’s unbiassed faded blue eyes as a new thought found its way 
A opinion was that it had passed the stage when into the active brain. 
ne that was a correct description, and that it was “I do believe,” she said. But what she 
‘it already frayed to the point of being ragged ! believed she did not explain. 
und She laid it on the little round table by the In a corner of the tiny room stood an old 
ust window, and sponged it carefully with a drop umbrella. Here and there it was torn, and 
nd- of cold tea. But even then the result was not one or two of the ribs were broken. Its day 
_ satisfactory. The brilliant sunshine showed as a shelter from the rain was long since past. 
up its deficiencies unmercifully. But the old woman snatched it up eagerly, 
“There’s no denyin’ there’s a ’ole at the and opened it with an exultant light in her 
elbow,” she murmured dejectedly as she turned eyes. Then she took down her scissors from 
. her arm round for inspection. ‘“‘And I don’t their hook at the side of the mantelpiece, and 
es- really believe there’s a single bit of stuff left with her hands trembling with excitement 
ay to patch it with. ’Tisn’t as if I ’ad another, began to rip the black covering of the umbrella 
ke either.” from its frame. 
ne, She went to a deep cupboard, whose wide When she had finished she surveyed it 
. shelves contained all her little household thoughtfully, and laid it out on the little round 
ut stores, and took down a patchwork bag from table. And at last she began to cut. 
be the nail on which it hung. “I must get a good patch for me sleeve, 
ne This she carried to the bed, and emptied its first,” she murmured meditatively. “ But 
t, contents on to the thin blue and white counter- _there’s a beautiful lot left ter bind me dress.” 
be pane. The sharp scissors soon cut the umbrella 
" But she had turned over the pieces in the bag covering into long narrow strips, and the old 
in far too often to be mistaken in what she would woman sat down again to join them together, 
find there. A bit of rusty lace, a few inches of nd then to bind the frayed edges with the long 
fringe, some cuttings of calico, and two or _ length she had thus secured. 
three scraps of black crape, which she smoothed “Done it to a inch!” she announced tri- 
out with a grateful sigh: these were all. umphantly two hours later, as she snapped off 
“T’ve got a deal to be thankful for,” she the last thread. ‘‘ Now, if that ain’t a Provi- 
soliloquised, happily. ‘‘I don’t ’ave to put dence! I must ’urry, or Mis’ Grant will be 
that crape on my bonnet for no one just now! ere before I’m ready.” 
Alice’s husband was the last I ’ad it out for.” She slipped the old skirt on again, and held 
She rolled it up carefully, and put it back in up the patched elbow to the tiny glass the better 
the bag. to judge of the effect. 
d It was quite clear, however, that there was Then she brushed out her wavy white hair, 
. absolutely nothing which would do to bind which many a Society dame would have 
the old frayed-out skirt, or supply a patch for envied, and tied on her old black bonnet. 
ys the threadbare elbow. And the old woman “T’ve changed me mind,” she said to busy 
7 returned the rest of the pieces to the bag, and little Mrs. Grant, when she called at the ap- 
hung it once more on its nail, with the anxiety pointed time. ‘I found I could go after all. 
i still clouding her blue eyes. Ain’t it a lovely afternoon! And I’m that 
. “Tt don’t seem as if I could bring meself anxious to know what ’appened to poor black 
‘ to go to the meetin’ with me skirt like that,” Uncle Tom in the book. Ain’t you?” 
she said sorrowfully to herself. “I’ve always But the secret of the frayed-out skirt and 
‘ bin tidy, if I ’aven’t bin anything else, and the method of its mending remained a secret, 
it do look that bad! If they’d ’old the and only when the thrifty old woman was back 
5 Mothers’ Meetin’ at night,” she ran on, talking once more in her own little room did she permit 
‘ to herself, as she often did in her lonely little herself to nod triumphantly at the bare ribs 
“ toom, “‘it wouldn’t look so bad. Things don’t of the old umbrella and assure it with an 
show ’alf so much at night. But in the after- exultant smile : 
i noon, and the sun that bright! I'll have ter “TI always knowed as ‘ Necessity was the 


git Mis’ Grant ter tell me about the next Mother of Invention,’ and now I’ve proved 
chapter in the book, and the ‘ims they sing. it!” 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL PAGES. 









POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


May 20TH. Death of John the Baptist. Mark 
vi. 14—29. 
PoINTS TO EMPHASISE, (1) The abject terror caused 
by a guilty conscience. (2) The oath—better to 
break a bad oath than, in keeping it, commit 


sin, (3) John’s loyalty to God. 


“CoNnsciENcE doth make cowards of us 
all.” The man or woman who deliberately 
does wrong is never at peace. ‘‘ There is no 
peace to the wicked, saith my God.” Each 
year the national exchequer is considerably 
enriched by sums received from people who 
have, in some way or other, dishonestly re- 
frained from paying what was rightfully due. 
Their action makes them uneasy, and it is 
only when they are brave enough to do right 
that their minds are at rest. One striking re- 
sult of the Revival in Wales was the awakening 
of consciences and the paying off of old debts. 

In contrast to the miserable fear of Herod, 
look at the calm nobility of John. He obeyed 
his conscience and his God, and though he lost 
his life he gained the martyr’s crown. Those 
who give up what they have for God always 
get more in return. It may not be more 
money, but “the peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding,” is of infinitely more value 
than silver or gold. Inthe East End of London 
to-day there is a large Mission that yearly 
brings blessing to thousands. Its superin- 
tendent is Mr. F. N. Charrington. Mr. Char- 
rington belongs to the well-known brewing 
family of that name. One day his eyes were 
opened to the awfulness of the business from 
which his money came, and he decided to 
break away from it, though this action meant 
the loss of a fortune. If he had remained on 
in the business, he would have received over 
a million of money at his father’s death, but 
he would rather do what was right than be a 
rich man. Now he devotes himself entirely 
to the poor. He lost money, but he gained 
the favour of God and the approval of his own 
conscience. Nobody has ever heard him re- 
gretting the choice. The writer of these lines 
was speaking to him not long ago, and he 
seemed quite happy over his decision. 

John the Baptist was not afraid to rebuke 
the King for his wrong-doing. In these days 
we may not have opportunities for rebuking 
those in authority, but there are many other 
chances given to us for standing up for the 
right. Not long ago, a young man employed 
as a Clerk in a large warehouse refused to write 
letters regarding certain goods because he 
would be telling what was not true. This came 
to the knowledge of the manager, and he threat- 
ened the clerk with dismissal. But still he 
held to his decision. The managing director, 
who was an upright man, heard about the 


matter and caused inquiry to be made. The 
result was that the manager was dismissed for 
sending out goods that were not in sound con. 
dition, and the young clerk was honoured for 
his bold stand on behalf of right. God jg 
always on the side of right, and the man who 
stands up for what is true and noble sooner or 
later has his reward. 


May 27TH. Feeding the Five Thousand. 


Ut. 30—44. 


Points To EMPHASISE. (1) The need of the multi. 
tude. (2) The inability of the Apostles, (3) The 
compassionate and all-sufficient Saviour. (4) 
Care for the fragments. 


Mark 


NEED always appealed to the compassionate 
heart of the Saviour. He fed the hungry as 
well as healed the sick. During the past winter 
there was much poverty in the poorer districts 
of London in consequence of unemployment, 
and various methods were suggested of dealing 
with the vast problem. With that tenderness 
and compassion which characterise all her 
actions, Queen Alexandra interested herself in 
the needs of the multitude, and herself in- 
augurated a relief fund which brought in many 
thousands of pounds. She identified herself 
with the suffering poor, just as Jesus did with 
the hungry crowds. 

In gathering up the fragments that remained 
we have impressed upon us the necessity and 
value of thrift. Christ’s blessing increased 
the loaves and fishes, and thus the provision 
may have seemed an easy one. But still there 
must be no waste. Vast fortunes have been 
realised by the scientific use of abandoned 
products. Lord Masham, who died a month 
or two ago, was a man who profited wonderfully 
in this way. Visiting a London warehouse 
one day, he caught sight of a heap of silk waste. 
It was apparently valueless, and lay among 
rope ends, decayed leaves, and other material 
that was considered to be of no value. “ What 
do you do with it?” he asked. “Sell it for 
rubbish,” was the answer. “It is impossible 
to do anything with it.” He bought it fora 
halfpenny a pound, and out of the “ waste” 
made a fortune. Other men saw nothing m 
it; but Lord Masham, with the eye of genius, 
perceived a use for it, and, inventing special 
machinery, turned it to a useful purpose. 


The Promise of the Father. 
xiv. 15—27. 


Points To Empuasise. (1) Love’s obedience. (2) 
The abiding Comforter, (3) The great Teacher. 


JUNE 3RD. John 


Ir there is no obedience there can be no love. 
Obedience is the fruit of love. A lady reclined 
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on a couch in her library one night, with the 
isht low, trying in vain to go to sleep. Beside 
her on a table was a dish of fine fruit. As she 
lay there, she saw her little daughter tiptoe 
into the room in her long, white nightgown. 
The child, thinking her mother asleep, advanced 
cautiously to the table, took a bunch of grapes 
and stole out again. The mother was grieved 
atsuch conduct on the part of her little daughter, 
for she was usually a loving and obedient child, 
put she said nothing. Five minutes passed. 
Then back again into the room crept the child, 
the grapes in her hand untouched. She re- 
placed them on the dish. How glad was that 
mother’s heart ! 

The preacher of the Gospel is also a teacher, 
and people look to him for instruction and 
guidance. His actions are judged more closely 
than those of any other man. The Rev. Mark 
Guy Pearse tells that he was waiting for a 
train some time ago when a man came up to 
him and said, ‘“‘ You don’t remember me.” 
“Yes, I do,” he said, ‘‘ I remember you when 
you were a boy. When did I see you last ?” 
“Don’t you remember,” continued the man, 
“while you were preaching to three thousand 
people you saw me and called me up on the 
platform ? You saw that I was low down, 
and you said, ‘ Wherever you see me, whatever 
company I am in, come and shake hands with 
me, because I knew you when you were a boy.’ 
That was the turning-point of my life. I don’t 
know what you preached about, but I said ‘If 
you shake hands with me like that, there is 
some hope for me.’ That was nineteen years 
ago. I am a prosperous manufacturer now.” 
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June rorH. Peter’s Great Confession. Matt. 


xvi, 13—28. 

Points TO EmpnHasisE. (1) The reward of con- 
fession. (2) Peter's confession was followed by 
Christ's confession. (3) What is involved in true 
discipleship. 

Ir issometimes not easy to make a public con- 
fession of Christ, but if we confess Him on earth 
He will confess us in heaven. Not long ago, ata 
Y.M.C.A. convention, Surgeon-General Suzuki, 
of the Imperial Japanese Navy, made a brave 
confession of his Christianity. ‘‘I was bap- 
tised twenty years ago,” he said, “but I 
confess I am not a good Christian. Still, Iam 
a Christian. I married, and am the father of 
six children. I said to myself, ‘I will bring up 
my wife and children in the Christian way,’ but 
my work took me from them to the sea, and 
I was scarcely with them at all. I left these 
things to the guidance of God. Two years ago 
I received a New Year’s letter from my eldest 
son, and when I opened it I found that he 
avowed himself a faithful Christian, and told 
how he became a convert to the faith. He said 
that one evening, while passing along the streets 
of Tokio, which is my home, he heard singing 
in a house and went in. There he found a 
Christian meeting. He stayed and listened, 
and decided that it was very good. At the 
close he left, but went back again and again, 
and after a few visits he was convinced that 
it was the religion he wanted. After a while, 
through his interest, my wife professed Chris- 
tianity, and then my first and second daughters 
became Christians also. Now my family is 
Christian.” 





“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


[Donations can be sent to The Editor of Tue 
Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C.] 


Tue following is a list of contributions re- 
ceived from February 6th, 1906, up to and 
including March 6th, 1906. Subscriptions 
received after this date will be acknowledged 
next month :— 


For “ The Quiver" Waifs’ Fund : “Twoat Tenby,” §s.; 
A. B., 4s. 1d. 


For Dr, Barnardo’s Homes : “ Bradford,” £4, £2 2s. 6d., 
17s. 6d., 14s., 6s, 6d., 3s., 28. 6d.; M. A. L. (Hounslow), 
10s. Od.; L. R. (Newcastle), ss. §s.; F. F., 5s. 8d.; 
Anonymous, 5s.; H., 5s.; Mrs. Bateman (Penrith, Cumber- 
land), 5s. ; “ Two at Tenby,” §s.; J. and E. S., 5s.; Ethel 
K. Hooker (Sheering, Harlow), 5s.; Anonymous (Castle- 
town, Co, Cork). 2s.; A. B., 48. The following amounts 
tave been sent direct: P. C. Z., £1; A. W.,4s. Total, 
12 12s, 2d 

For Cripples (Ragged School Union): A scrapbook 
from H. E. R, 


Sent direct to “ Regions Beyond” Missionary Union: 5s. 
from “ Hopeful,” 


“THE QUIVER” MISSION BOAT FUND. 


A TWENTY-SECOND list of contributions, com- 
prising amounts received after Feb. 6th, 1906, 
up to and including March 6th, 1906 :— 


ApuLTs’ SECTION. 
Amounts previously acknowledged 
“ Two at Tenby” ee ee ee 
C. M. (Jersey) oe oe oe ee 
W. Foyer (Oakham) ee ee +e 
C. Ti Ws os -_ os - 


Colwyn Bay 
Mrs. ¥. Provis 

“ Matthew vi. 3” .. - ee 
Claude V. Marshall (Naini, India) 


The following amounts have been sent direct 
to the Missions to Seamen Chaplain at 
Cork Harbour : 


eneoooos 
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Sonnannoe 
coacoaaooa 





Miss Atkins : 010 oO 
Messrs. Fitzmaurice . o12 0 
Misses Palmer ( Brighton) roo 
Miss E, Thompson ° O19 O 
Total .. oe eo _ . £323 15 11 
CHILDREN’S SECTION. Lsd. 
Amounts previously ackno - 23011 9 
Miss V. C, Bennett (Bristol) ° o1ro 
L. M. Jenner (West Croydon) ‘ o 3 6 
Master Tim Czesar - . oo 1 
Total .. ° . £331 2 & 














OnE of the features of the 
June issue of THE QUIVER will 
be an article dealing with the 
many remarkable men and women of the day 
whose age has passed, by several years, 
the Psalmist’s limit of threescore and ten. 
The article will be illustrated by several 
special portraits, obtained with consider- 
able difficulty, of centenarians and others 
who continue to benefit this country by 
their energy. 


Active 
Old Age. 


wo x x 
A Story I have great pleasure in 
by Amy announcing that next month 
Le Feuvre. 


we shall give a complete story 
by that very popular authoress, Miss Amy 
Le Feuvre. It is one of the best examples 
of her sympathetic and charming work, 
and I am sure that readers of THE QUIVER 
who recollect Miss Le Feuvre’s recent serial 
story, “‘ The Sea Between,” will not need to 
be commended to this latest example of her 
writing. 

ad ad ad 


The second article on the 
favourite books of our child- 
hood deals with Charles Kings- 
ley’s masterpiece ‘‘ Water Babies,” Lewis 
Carroll’s ‘“‘ Alice in Wonderland,” Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s charming volume “ Carrots,” Mrs. 
Hodgson Burnett’s popular story “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,” and other favourites, 
including ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories,” ‘“ Christie’s 
Old Organ,” “ Froggy’s Little Brother,’ and 
“‘ Ministering Children.” 


“ Children’s 
Classics.” 


a ad ad 
, For many years protests 
eee have been made in the high- 


est quarters of society, as well 
as in the press, against the cruelty involved 
by the demand for egret plumes. I am 
giving next month a remarkable story, 
based on actual facts, which has been written 
on the subject by Mr. Frank H. Sweet, who 
has personal knowledge of the circumstances 
under which egrets are sacrificed by the 
thousand in order to supply Fashion’s 
demand. I hope that readers of THE 
QuIvER will make a point of sending marked 
copies of the magazine to any friends who 
are as yet unconvinced of the cruelty by 
which egret plumes are obtained, and that 
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The Editor to his Readers. 











in this way something may be done to check 
the custom. 
* »* & 


“ Helena’s By this time I am sure that 
Love thousands of readers have be. 
Story. come deeply interested in Mr, 


Guy Thorne’s new serial story, “ Helena’s 
Love Story.” I can assure them that next 
month’s instalment is even more enthrallin 
than those which have preceded it. 


* ad »* 


For the first time, so far as 
I am aware, a computation 
has been made of the total 
amounts left to various charities last year, 
The article in which these results are de. 
tailed will appear next month, and should 
excite considerable interest. 


a a a 


Thanks to the generosity of 
the friend who has already 
given enough money to supply 
four boats, yet another boat will soon be 
afloat. It is to be called The Olive Branch, 
and will be stationed at Deal and the Downs, 
A new boat was very much needed there, 
as The Countess of Sydney is twenty-five 
years old, and is naturally rather shaky 
in her fabric by this time. The large boat 
at Deal is only suited for long journeys, and 
not for daily work in the Downs. So the 
purchase of a new boat for this station is 
most opportune at this moment, and we 
are very much indebted to our kind friend 
for enabling this to be done. 


a &* 5 ad 


As some correspondents have 
written to me with regard to the 
portion of THE QuIVER which 
is printed on a rougher surface paper, may 
I explain the cause of this? A large 
number of our older readers find the glossy 
surface of the paper ordinarily used in 
magazines very trying to the eyes, so we are 
making the experiment of printing one-third 
of each issue of THE QUIVER on a rough 
surface paper. I have already received 
some letters of gratitude for this change, 
and I am quite sure that the readers who 
prefer the smooth paper will not object to 
one-third of the magazine being printed on 
rough paper for the benefit of others. 


Another 
Boat. 


An Ex- 
planation. 
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THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S. 


(THe Very Rev. Rosert Grecory, D.D.) 
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By David 


HERE never were so many old 
people alive as to-day. Cer- 
tainly there never were so many 

who, though they have reached the 
period when “labour and sorrow” 
is the natural law of life, find their 
happiness in benevolent activity. In 
the following article reference can 
only be made to representative men 
and women in various walks of life, 
for ‘‘ Active Old Age” has so large a 
company of exemplars that selection 
is difficult. It is interesting to add 
that in nearly every case old age has 
been a season of serenity, and the 
busiest men and women whose por- 
traits are given have been those who 
have borne testimony to the joy of 
living. 
Aged Clergymen. 

The Church provides several in- 
stances of activity in old age. The 
aged Dean of St. Paul’s is eighty- 
seven years old, but is frequently 
present at the services in the cathe- 
dral. He has been Dean since 1891, 
having been a Canon 


of St. Paul’s for 
twenty-three years 
previously. It is a 
pretty sight some- 
times to see Dr. 


Gregory being es- 
corted across St. 
Paul’s Churchyard to 
the cathedral by a 
stalwart constable or 
an attentive friend. 
It was a great regret 
to Dr. Gregory that 
he was unable to 
preach at the Christ- 


mas Day _ services 
last year, although 
he was able to be 


present in the cathe- 
dral. 

Prebendary Hutch- 
inson is one of the 
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BISHOP COURTENAY, AGED 93. 


HIE oe ay oe ee OO ON SO Se SO Oe SO 


ACTIVE OLD AGE. 


Williamson. 


oldest of living clergymen in the 
Church of England, having been 
ordained deacon as long ago as 1833. 
He was curate of Dunchurch for the 
first three years of his ministry, and 
then laboured in Rotherhithe until 
1850. Next, for fifteen years, he was 
at Hanford, and became in 1865 
vicar of Blurton in the diocese of 
Lichfield. For the last forty years 
he has retained that position, and is 
still able to discharge the duties of 
his office, though over ninety years 
old. 

Bishop Courtenay is not now in 
active discharge of the duties of a 
diocese, having retired from the 
bishopric of Ixingston in 1879. He 
was born in 1813, and had aspirations 
towards a barrister’s career. But, al- 
though he was called to the Chancery 
Bar in 1838, he decided to enter the 
Church, and was ordained three years 
later. A great part of his life was 
spent in Jamaica, where he was Arch- 
deacon and Bishop successively. For 
five years afterwards 
he was chaplain at 
L’Ermitage. 


The Oldest Active Free 
Church Minister. 
The oldest Free 
Church minister in 
active work is un- 
doubtedly the Rev. 
Thomas’ Lord, of 
Horncastle, who is 
now in his ninety- 
ninth year, and is the 
oldest Congregational 
minister in the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Lord 
has held pastorates at 
Wollaston, Brigstock, 
Deddington, Great 
Bridge, and Horn- 
castle, but he retired 
from active ministry 
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SENOR GARCIA. 


AGED 101. 





in 1878. He 
resides at 
Horncastle, 


and takes a 
keen interest 
in local af- 
fairs, besides 
frequently 
preaching 
in chapels 
in the dis- 











trict. Last 

i year, when 

| preaching 
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MISS MARY ALEXANDER, 
NEARLY 103. 


markable 
vigour from 


the text, 
“Thou art near, O Lord,’ he mentioned 
that this service concluded the seventy- 


first year of his ministry since his  or- 
dination. The venerable minister - takes 
his turn with other pastors in Horncastle 
in conducting services at the workhouse 
every Wednesday. When I last heard of 
Mr. Lord he had been preparing a new 
lecture on temperance—he has been a total 
abstainer for more than seventy-four years 
—and he was looking forward to deliver- 
ing it more than once. He is certainly a 
living example of how a man can, by hard 
work and careful living, be preserved to a 
ripe old age. 





Sefior Garcia. 

1 had the pleasure of congratulating per- 
sonally that wonderful old musician, Sefior 
Manuel Garcia, on his tooth birthday. He 
is now IOT years old, and in very fair health. 
He taught Jenny Lind, “ the Swedish Night- 
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ingale,” and up till quite 
recently imparted his spe. 
cial method of voice 
training to the younger 
singers of the day. Serior 
Garcia can still enjoy a 
game of chess, and likes 
to have a story read aloud 
to him. On his rooth 
birthday the veteran was 
invested by King Edward 
with an Order at Buck- 
ingham Palace, and after- 
wards spoke at a com- 
memoration gathering. He was recently an 
interested spectator at a game of Pelota. 


A Wonderful Old Lady. 

Miss Mary Alexander will be 103 in 
September. She is one of three sisters who 
have survived to an advanced age. They 
belong to a long-lived family, as the follow- 
ing statement, copied from the family Bible, 
proves : 


3orn. Died. Age. 
George William 1802 1890 88 
Mary Barber 1803 still living 102 
William Dollin 1805 1887 82 
Henry 1808 1899 gI 
Samuel ; 1809 1884 5 
Frederick .. 1811 1893 82 
Elizabeth 1813 still living 93 
Sarah Ann 1817 still living 89 


Miss Alexander and her two sisters, who 
are respectively 93 and 8g this year, reside 
at Reigate, and are the daughters of a 
London banker, who, haying conscientious 
objections to war, left banking, and estab- 
lished a firm of bill-brokers in Lombard 
Street, a business which still continues. The 
aged sisters are members of the Society of 
Friends, which has always had a number 
of men and women of advanced age, its peace- 
ful principles conducing to long life. All 
the sisters have been total abstainers for 
over sixty-five years, and they were the first 
to join the Total Abstinence Society when it 
was started at Stoke Newington, where they 
resided many years ago. They are also 
supporters of the Dumb Friends’ League. 
Miss Mary Alexander, the centenarian, 1s 
able to knit and read, though she now Ie 
quires glasses ; her two sisters disdain spec- 
tacles, and are exceedingly busy. The to 
have done their best to make the world 
better than they found it. On Miss Mary 
Alexander’s birthday last year she received 
several congratulations. 
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The Rev. John Aldis. 

The Rev. John Aldis is the oldest Baptist 
minister in the country, being ninety-eight 
years of age. He is a wonderful example 
of the preservation of intellect to an ad- 
vanced age, and, though he does not now 
preach or speak in public, he attends religious 
services, and has frequently in the last year 
or two sent communications to be read at 
meetings. He must have been one of the 
oldest voters at the General Election this 
year. Mr. Aldis is proud of the fact that 




















THE REV. JOHN ALDIS. 


two of his sons were Wranglers at Cam- 
bridge, and the mathematical gift has been 
transmitted to a third generation. He is 
a constant student of the Bible, and has 
given beautiful testimony of the satisfaction 
of a Christian life. 


Dr. Guinness Rogers. 


Dr. Guinness Rogers, who has been a 
prominent figure among Free Church minis- 
ters for over half a century, was born in 
Enniskillen on December 29th, 1822. He 
entered the ministry in 1846, and in his 
long career only occupied three pastorates— 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Ashton-under- Lyne, 
and Clapham. Not only has he led an 
active life as a minister, but he has been a 
prolific writer, contributing to the leading 
reviews and magazines, as well as discussing 
the questions of the day in the Times and 
other newspapers. Dr. Rogers frequently 
preaches to large congregations, and it 
would be incorrect to say that his natural 
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force seems much abated. Dr. Rogers has 
celebrated his golden wedding, and his wife’s 
good health is another cause of satisfaction 
to the veteran preacher. 


The Baroness Burdett-Coutis. 


The Baroness Burdett-Coutts has been a 
familiar name to two generations, who re. 
member her great philanthropy and deep 
interest in the condition of the poor. Miss 
Angela Georgina Burdett-Coutts was born 
on April 21st, 1814, so is now ninety-two 
years old. She was raised to the peerage in 
1871, a compliment which was approved 
universally. She married Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett in 1881. 

It is no secret to state that this wealthy 
lady has received hundreds of offers of 
marriage in her lifetime. In the days of 
her youth her wealth was a frequent subject 
for poets to dilate upon, and many a sketch 
appeared in the comic journals of suppliant 
suitors kneeling at the feet of Miss Burdett- 
Coutts. I should not wonder if her life-story 
suggested the character of Angela Messenger 
in Sir Walter Besant’s famous novel, “ All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men.’’ The Baroness 
celebrated her ninetieth birthday by a large 
dinner-party attended by Royalty and many 
eminent persons, who congratulated her on 
her vigour and good health. She lives in 
the large house at the corner of Stratton 
Street, Piccadilly—a house celebrated in 
history for having been mobbed by thousands 
of people when the Baroness’s father, Sir 
Francis Burdett, was withstanding efforts 


made to arrest him for contempt of Parlia- 


ment. From its windows the Baroness has 
looked down on many a stirring scene, in- 
cluding the passing of several great proces- 
sions to Hyde Park. Her appearance has 
always been the signal for enthusiasm on the 
part of the people of London, who know the 
generosity with which she has devoted her 
means to various claims of philanthropy. 
On her ninetieth birthday one of the most 
interesting gifts she received was a bouquet 
from the little Baroness Clifton, aged four 
years, with the inscription, ‘‘ From the 
youngest to the oldest Peeress.” 


Miss Florence Nightingale. 

Miss Florence Nightingale has survived 
her noble exploits in the Crimea by half a 
century, and lives in a quiet street in the 
West End of London at the age of eighty- 
six. She has long been an invalid, and 
for the last few years has been confined 
to her room, but her benevolent interest in 
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her fellow-beings has never slackened, and 
insundry ways Miss Nightingale has managed 
to influence quietly but effectively public 
opinion in the direction of raising the nursing 
profession to the proper position it now 
cupies. I always think that one of the 
most beautiful anagrams which has been 
composed is that which transforms the 
letters in ‘‘ Florence Nightingale’ into the 
appropriate sentence, “Flit on, cheering 
angel.” 

Miss Nightingale has a keen sense of 
humour, which was of the greatest value 
in sustaining her spirits 
through the trying ex- 
periences of her work in 
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6th, 1905, but enjoys excellent health, and 
has taken the deepest interest in the various 
volumes dealing with the life and work of 
her famous nephew. It is of Miss Balfour 
that Robert Louis Stevenson wrote in the 
verse : 
“Chief of our aunts—not only I, 
But all your dozen nurslings cry— 


What did the other children do, 
And what were childhood wanting you?” 


One of the Oldest Solicitors. 


One of the oldest men in Cornwall is Mr. 
Richard Peter, J.P., of Launceston, who is 





the Crimea. An eminent 
surgeon told me that he 
happened to submit some 
years ago to Miss Night- 
ingale a plan for a new 
hospital, in order that it 
might receive the value 
of her criticism. With 
sly humour Miss Night- 
ingale returned the plan, 
and wrote that it was 
rather suspicious that 
the mortuary should be 
so near the kitchen, 
though she was well 
aware, she added, that 














the kitchen had a good 
deal to do with ending 
people’s lives ! 

Until her later years 
Miss Nightingale used to 
spend a portion of the 
summer in Buckingham- 
shire with her sister, 
the late Lady Verney, 
and the suite of rooms 
which were placed at 
her disposal at Claydon 
House will always be known by her name. 
She took a deep interest in spreading know- 
ledge of sanitation and domestic economy 
among the villagers of the county, and was 


Street, W.) 


once or twice present at gatherings in 
Claydon Park, being regarded with the 


deepest reverence by all who knew the life- 
work of this gentle invalid. 


The Aunt of “R. L. 8.” 

A little way out of Edinburgh, at a suburb 
named Colinton, lives Miss Jane Whyte 
Balfour, the aunt of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
She is over ninety vears of age, having cele- 
brated her ninetieth birthday on February 
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BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS 
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~MISS FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 


(Photo: London 
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in his ninety-sixth year. He is one of the 
oldest solicitors in the country. When 
Launceston cbtained a separate Commis- 
sion of the Peace, Mr. Peter was among the 
magistrates appointed by the Earl of Hals- 
bury, and three years later he was appointed 
magistrate for the county, and is diligent in 
his work at Sessions. Mr. Peter is very 
much interested in antiquarian research, and 
compiled, with his son, a volume entitled 
“ Histories of Launceston and Dunhevid.” 
He bears witness to the fact that a busy 
life is a happy life. In his time he has seen 
wonderful changes in this part of the country, 
including the opening of the Great Western 
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Railway from Plymouth to Launceston. 
He was Town Clerk of the town until 1885, 
and was one of the founders of the Liskeard 
Scientific Institution. Mr. James Carne, 
the parish clerk of a church near Newquay, 
is another Cornish veteran. 
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MR. RICHARD PETER, J.P. 


Sir Andrew Lusk. 


A City of London veteran is Sir Andrew 
Lusk, Bart., who was born in Ayrshire 
ninety-six years ago. He was Lord Mayor 
of London in 1873, and was a member of 
Parliament for twenty years. It is only 
recently that Sir Andrew gave up his dili- 
gent discharge of a director’s duties in con- 
nection with an important company. 


The Ex-Lord Chancellor of England. 


The Earl of Halsbury, who has only lately 
quitted the office of Lord Chancellor of 
England, after holding it for the abnormal 
period of over sixteen years, was born in 
London on September 3rd, 1825, so that he 
is in his eighty-first year. The son of Dr. 
Giffard, a London journalist, he has shown 
that it is possible for a man to rise from 
the lowest rung of the legal ladder to the 
highest position in the law. Lord Halsbury 
once gave an account of the different work 
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which fell to the lot of the Lord Chancellor, 
and it was an experience which few men of 
sixty would care to have, whereas none 
of Lord Haisbury’s critics could assert that 
even in the last year of his Chancellorship 
was there any diminution in his activity or 
close attention to the multifarious business 
of his high office. 


The High Commissioner for Canada. 


Lord Strathcona is a marvel to all who 
come in contact with him, for, although he 
was born in 1820, he never allows his great 
age to interfere with the discharge of his 
important duties as High Commissioner for 
Canada. His life-story is a romance. Leay. 


ing Scotland at an early age, he entered the 
service of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
step by step ascended till he became Resident 
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SIR ANDREW LUSK, BART. 


Governor. In the development of the 
Dominion of Canada he has played a prom- 
inent part, especially in its railway system. 
Education in Canada has found in him a 
liberal helper. He migrates between his 
beautiful home, Knebworth Park, Hertford- 
shire, which was the seat of the late Earl 
of Lytton, and his Canadian home, Silver 
Heights, Winnipeg. 
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THE DUKE OF RUTLAND. 


Born December 13, 1818. 





LORD KELVIN 


Born June 26, 1824, 
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THE EARL OF HALSBURY. 
LORD STRATHCONA Born September 3, 1825. 


Born in 1820 
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Two Other Aged Peers. 

Another energetic veteran is the Earl of 
Cranbrook, who was born in Bradford on 
October 1st, 1814, so he is in his ninety-first 
year. He is better known to a previous 
generation under the name of Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy. He was in Parliament for thirty 
years, and held the positions of Under- 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, President of the Poor Law Beard, 
Home Secretary, Secretary for War, Secretary 
for India, and Lord President of the Council. 
Up till quite recently 
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Parliament. He has a great love of art and 
literature, and no one appreciates the fine 
picture gallery at Belvoir Castle more than 
its owner. His taste for art has descended 
to his son, the Marquess of Granby, whose 
wife is the gifted Marchioness of Granby, 
Her exceedingly clever portraits and sculp- 
ture are well known. 


A Great Scientist. 
Lord Kelvin, whom scientists regard as 
one of the greatest of living men, was bom 
in Belfast on June 








Lord Cranbrook has 
shown no lessening 
of skill in shooting, 
and has spent a day 
with his gun with 
the same enjoyment 
as he used to have 
when a _ younger 
man. 

The Duke of Rut- 
land is almost the 
last survivor of a 
very interesting 
group of politicians 
who were in Parlia- 
ment in the earliest 
years of Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign. The 
Duke was born at 
Belvoir Castle, on 
December 13th, 1818, 
so that he is in his 
eighty-eighth year. 
He was, however, 
seventy years old 
before he succeeded 
his brcther, the sixth 
Duke, as Duke of 
Rutland, and previ- 
ous to this he was known as Lord John 
Manners. He entered Parliament as a col- 
league of Mr. Gladstone for the borough of 
Newark in 1841, and with brief intervals 
continued in Parliament up to the time of 
his accession to the peerage. The Duke 
has been always distinguished by his fine 
courtesy and the charm of his personality, 
and it was a lesson in deportment to see 
the veteran politician engage in a debate in 
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MR. G=RALD MASSEY, THE POET AND ESSAYIST, WHO 
iS STILL BUSY AT THE AGE OF 78 


26th, 1824, so that 
he is in his eighty. 
second year. Wil. 
liam Thomson was 
the son of the Pro. 
fessor of Mathe 
matics in Glasgow 
University, and he 
himself became the 
Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the 
same University in 
1846, retaining that 
position for the ex- 
traordinary _ period 
of fifty-three years. 
He acted as_ the 
electrician at the 
time of the laying of 
the Atlantic cables, 
and subsequently in 
connection with the 
laying of _ several 
other cables which 
bridge the distances 
between foreign 
countries. His many 
discoveries and in- 
ventions cannot here 
be summarised, though it may be mentioned 
that he was the inventor of the mirror 
galvanometer. 

Professor Thomson was created a peer 
in 1892, and has had honours showered 
upon him by almost every country in Europe 
for his eminent services to science. He has 
put on record, with the humility of true 
greatness, his belief in a Divine Power Who 
covers the universe. 
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HIS GIANT. 


A Complete Story by Amy Le Feuvre, Author of ‘ Teddy’s Button,” 
‘*The Sea Between,’’ Etc. 


AVID stood just four feet in his Sunday 
boots. His giant stood six feet four 
inches in his stockings. 

David, though small, held his head up 
straight between his shoulders. He had the 
whitest face, and the brightest eyes, and the 
curliest head in all Llarbanyr. He had his 
grave moments, and when he was grave he 
was desperately so; but, as a rule, his face 
was just like a little sun. It shone upon every- 
one, and made most people shine, too. His 
giant was a broad, burly collier, with a grimy 
face; his head was generally sunk between 
his shoulders, his eyes had a scowl in them, 
his nose’ was red, and his whole appearance 
fierce and terrifying. 

The first time these two met was on a hot 
Saturday afternoon. 

Tim Goldsby was a fresh importation in 
Llarbanyr. He was a Yorkshireman, and 
had, somehow or other, drifted down to Wales, 
where he had taken up again the old trade of his 
youth. 

The small, undersized Welshmen looked 
upon him with astonishment and awe, and at 
first with some suspicion ; but when they found 
that Tim Goldsby was generous with his 
“treats ’’ and jokes, thorough good company 
over his glass or two of beer at “‘ The White 
Plumes,” and full of sporting devices for pass- 
ing away an evening, they one and all fell under 
his sway. On this Saturday afternoon, David 
had been sent to ‘‘ The White Plumes ’”’ by his 
mother for ‘‘ father’s beer.” As he came in 
sight of it, a small knot of men in a circle made 
him quicken his steps. Anything like a crowd 
betokened some excitement, and David’s eyes 
glistened in delightful anticipation. But when 
he squeezed his small body through the circle, 
the light died out of his eyes. 

It was a dog fight, and not a fair one. Tim 
owned a dog that had some of his master’s 
characteristics. He was a mixture of bull and 
mastiff, and of a very surly disposition. His 
antagonist was a small mongrel terrier—a 
terrier that, when a puppy, David had rescued 
once from being drowned by his irate owner, 
whose woollen cardigan had suffered much 
from the puppy’s teeth. It had changed owners 
after that, and now belonged to the village 





baker. The poor little creature had more 
spirit than strength ; it was already fearfully 
bitten and mauled, but was still game, and 
not aman amongst the bystanders would inter- 
fere, though they knew that it was fighting 
vainly for its life. One dissentient voice was 
heard, and then Tim’s loud laugh : 

“Why, man alive! d’ye think I’d dare to 
stop my Blazers when his blood is up!” 

There was one that dared. Like a flash of 
lightning little David dashed into the midst of 
the combat. How he did it no one knew; it 
was nothing short of a miracle. The by- 
standers had a vision of some small boots 
kicking here and there, and the next instant 
he was flying out of the ring with the bleeding 
terrier in his arms. He never looked round, 
but tore home as fast as his legs could carry 
him ; and his mother, who was one of the most 
thrifty and skilful housewives, bandaged and 
bathed the poor dog’s wounds so successfully, 
that before many days passed, he was able to 
limp back to his master, and take up life 
again. 

This exploit of David’s made a great deal 
of talk in the village, and one day, when he 
was coming home from school, Tim Goldsby 
met him in the road, and stopped him. 

“Look ’ere, young ’un, don’t ’ee set yerself 
agen me and Blazers! What do ’ee mean by 
spoilin’ sport t’other day ?”’ 

David looked up fearlessly into the giant’s 
scowling face. 

“It wasn’t fair sport. I’d do it to-morrow, 
if Blazers was fighting a tiny dog again a 
quarter his size.’ 

“You'd best be quiet, for Blazers could soon 
finish you, and ’tis a wonder he didn’t give ’ee 
a ugly nip!” 

“I’m not afraid of Blazers!” 

The tiny boy threw his head up with a 
defiant toss as he spoke. 

Tim looked down upon him with a curious 
smile. 

“But you wouldn’t like to tackle Blazers’ 
meeaster ? ” 

“T’m not afraid of you!” 

“Them’s fine words! Who be ’ee afraid 
of ?” 

The boy looked up into the blue sky. 
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“Only God,” he said slowly and reflec- 
tively. 

Tim stared at him, and then David’s small 
face relaxed from his somewhat aggressive 
defiance, and from his lips flashed out one of his 
sunniest smiles. 

“Yes; I’m not a bitafraid of you,” he went 
on; “I never could be, for I belong to God— 
my mother tells me so—and God wouldn’t 
let you or Blazers 
hurt me! ”’ 

Tim Goldsby 
wheeled right 
round in the road 





and walked away, 
whilst David, ut- 
terly unconscious 
of his victory, ran 
home, whistling 
cheerily. 

After this en- 
counter, David 
and his giant 
always eyed each 
other in a curious 
fashion when 
they met. Tim 
could not meet 
David’s frank 
gaze. He would 
appear not to 
notice him until 
he had passed 
by ; then his 
eyes would follow 
and rest on his 
small figure with 
stolid interest. 
David would look 
the big man up 
and down from 
head to foot, a 
if criticising his 
strength of build 
and muscle ; and 
then he would 
smile at him, but never a word did he speak. 

Tim was making himself remarkable in the 
small village of Llarbanyr. 

It had never been a very sober, well-con- 
ducted place, but Tim was gradually bringing 
upon himself the anathemas of all the wives 
and mothers in it. He had a born love for 
fighting. His one regret was that he was 
too big to be pitted against any of these small 
colliers, but he solaced himself by pitting one 








“*Only God,’ he said slowly.” 





of them against another. Either a cock fight, 
a dog fight, or a boxing fight was the programme 
every night of the week, and “The White 
Plumes” was crowded as soon as working 
hours were over. Then Tim was a great 
drinker, and drink was on the increase, 
the landlord’s pockets were getting heavier 
and heavier, and the women’s homes were 
getting barer and poorer in proportion. 

David’s father, 
John Evans by 
name, was a kind 
husband till Tim 
got hold of him, 
He was a good- 
hearted, weak 
man Dy nature, 
but had always 
loved his home 
and children. 
Now he followed 
Tim’s lead blindly 
—he drank, he 
betted on the 
fights, and was 
never happy ut- 
less he was spend- 
ing his money 
at ‘‘The White 
Plumes.” His 
wife besought 
him, with tears, 
to keep away 
from Tim. 

“He be too 
strong for ’ee, 
John! He te 
leadin’ of ’ee to 
the devil. If ’ee 
can’t wi’stand his 
temptin’ of ’ee, 
do ’ee keep away 
from him!” 

But John could 
not keep away. 
His money was 
going, his respectability was following, and 
he, like a moth round a candle, fluttered 
on, bent on his own destruction. The mother 
tried to hide the father’s weakness from his 
child ; but when food and coals were scarce, 
and the home began to show signs of dire 
poverty; when one by one all Mrs. Evans's 
cherished ornaments, and the very chairs and 
tables, began to disappear, then indeed it was 
hopeless to keep the cause of it from David. 
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He came in one Saturday afternoon, and found 
his mother sobbing bitterly. A big bruise on 
her forehead showed where her husband had 
struck her. 

“Oh, David, it be all that hulking giant. 
He be doin’ the devil’s work. Your father 
were a-goin’ to sit home wi’ me, he were sober 
and ashamed, and he just put into my hand 
his wages. ‘ There, lass, take it afore I can 
spend it. I must end this some day. The 
parson says truly Tim Goldsby be my ruin!’ 
And I were hurryin’ up for my bonnet to go 
round to the butcher’s for a bit of meat, when 
who comes blockin’ up the door and hidin’ the 
blessed sunlight, but that great hulk! ‘ Evans,’ 
he says, ‘we're a-waitin’ for ’ee. Don’t ’ee 
mind yer name were drawed last eve for a 
round wi’ Samuel Pollard ? ’Ee be never goin’ 
to show the white feather ?’ And yer father, 
he jumped up as if he had been shot, and got 
scarlet like in his cheeks. ‘It clean got off 
my mind,’ sez he. ‘I’ll be with ’ee in a jiffy.’ 
‘Then ee’ll go, my man, with empty pockets,’ 
Isez, and I b’lieve he would have done it, but 
big Tim gives a sneerin’ laugh. ‘ The missus 
be master here,’ he sez, and then I left the room, 
but yer father were arter me like a streak of 
lightning, and when I held his money tight, he 
knocked me down, David, he did, sure enough ! 
And I feel when it come to that, ’twas no 
good hopin’ any more! I Jet him go, and 
every bit of his wage did he take with him ! 
I don’t know what we’ll come to! ’Tis the 
whole village goin’ down to ruin, and Tim he be 
defyin’ church and chapel, and carryin’ on the 
devil’s work, and no one dursn’t stop him!” 

“But, mother, Tim can’t defy God!” 

“He be doin’ of it, my son! He be too 
strong for any of us to tackle of him, and he 
knows it, and he have dragged off your poor 
father to fight Sam Pollard ! ” 

“Father shan’t fight Sam Pollard.” 

David was off down the street with much 
the same expression of face as when he had 
dashed into the middle of the dog-fight. 

The sight of his weeping mother, her bruised 
face, the knowledge that his father was going 
to fight the most drunken bully in the village 
next to Tim, filled his small heart with pas- 
sionate protest. 

When he arrived at ‘‘The White Plumes ” 
his face was white and set. There was no little 
group outside, but in a long, low back room the 
Majority of the male population of Llarbanyr 
were assembled. 

The atmosphere was thick with smoke and 
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beer. A space was cleared in the centre, and 
the contest was about to begin. Tim Goldsby, 
towering head and shoulders over the rest, 
was master of the ceremonies. 

Through the midst of the crowd of men 
pushed David, and suddenly his clear treble 
voice piped out: 

“Tim Goldsby, my father is not going to 
fight Sam Pollard; he’s coming home with 
me!” 

A sudden silence followed this intrepid 
announcement, and then David and his giant 
met face to face. The boy looked such an 
atom before the burly Yorkshireman that it 
tickled the humour of the room. 

““Go it, young shaver!” murmured one of 
the bystanders. 

Tim looked down upon the child with grim 
amusement. 

“Do ye think ye can stop one of our 
matches ?”’ he said. ‘ Blazers’ master isn’t 
Blazers, I’d remind ye!” 

“T’d just as soon stop you as I’d stop 
Blazers!’’ was the amazing retort, “and I’ve 
come to do it, and if I can’t stop my father 
anyhow else from fighting with Sam, why 
I'll fight you myself! ” 

Off went his small jacket, and up went his 
sleeves. There was a roar of laughter round 
the room. But David was beyond ridicule. 

He threw his curly head back with superb 
disdain. 

“You can laugh, Tim; but if you won’t 
fight me, I’ll make you listen to me! You’re 
just thinking that because you’re so big you 
can make people do what you like, and you’re 
making them wicked. You say that no one 
can stop you, because they’re all frightened of 
you; but I know Someone Who can stop you, 
and Someone Who isn’t frightened of you, and 
I’ve asked Him to come with me this afternoon, 
and He is here now!” 

A hush so intense that you could hear a pin 
drop had fallen over the room. David’s father, 
in the act of pulling off his coat, now stood 
leaning up in a corner, staring at his boy. 
His adversary was taking a long drink out of 
a beer can, but even he stopped drinking as 
he heard the boy’s voice ring out with such 
assurance, 

Tim laughed loud and long. 

“Bring your friend along, little ’un! Tim 
has never knocked under to man or devil in 
all his life. I defy any creature on this big 
earth to stop any concarn o’ mine!” 

“You will have to knock under now—you 
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daren’t defy the One Who is with me. For 
it is God Himself ! ” 

David’s eyes were blazing. He spoke as 
one seeing the Unseen, and the intensity and 
solemnity of his words awed that drunken 
room. 

“God is here!’ the boy repeated with slow 
emphatic assurance. ‘“‘ He tells you to stop 
this wicked fight. He made you strong and 
big, Tim; but if you go on fighting against 
Him, you'll die like Giant Goliath did. God 
isn’t afraid of giants!” 

It was a tense situation. The absolute fear- 
lessness of the boy, and his realisation of God’s 
presence, proved to be a mighty power in that 
atmosphere. 

The colliers looked from one to another in 
stupid amazement. To their superstitious 
souls, it seemed that David was inspired, a 
second Samuel, a veritable young prophet of 
the Lord. 

And Tim, the bold bully, the tyrant of them 
all, was the most shaken by the small boy’s 
words. His ruddy cheeks paled, the very 
mention of the Giant Goliath brought to his 
mind his end, and he almost expected a repeti- 
tion of that tragedy. He would not have been 
surprised if David had produced a small sling 
and hurled his stones at his head. He waited 
expectantly for some such words as these: “I 
come to thee in the name of the Lord of hosts 

. Whom thou hast defied. This day will 
the Lord deliver thee into mine hand .. . for 
the battle is the Lord’s.” 

“God isn’t afraid of giants!’’ The words 
rang through his brain. As for David, he 
hardly realised what an impression he had 
made. But one thing he felt certain of, and 
that was that God had come with him, and 
was with him now. 

“I belong to God” was his favourite say- 
ing, but the other grand side was ‘‘ God belongs 
to me,” which, if not put into those exact 
words, was a truth that he as firmly held. 

The hush in the room continued. All eyes 
were on the tiny David, as if wondering what 
he would do or say next; and then up he 
stepped to the burly Tim, who seemed instinc- 
tively to shrink back from him. 

He faced him, and now David’s sunshiny 
smile lightened his whole countenance. 

‘“‘ Come over on God’s side, Tim. Come away 
from this wicked place, and God will make you 
good. They’ll all go home, and give up fight- 
ing and drinking if you come with me.” 

He slipped his small hands into Tim’s, and 
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without the slightest opposition or difficulty 
led the giant out of that dark, foul room inty 
the light and sunshine of God’s world without. 
Tim seemed as if under a spell. He followed 
as if a Heaven-sent messenger had come {for 
him. His companions, recovering from their 
stupefaction, crowded out of the room to the 
door; but, to their disappointment, foung 
that the boy and his giant were nowhere to be 
seen. David had led Tim up into a smal 
wood behind the inn, and what the two of them 
did there no one ever rightly knew. 

But late that night the clergyman received 
a visit from the “curse of the village,” who 
explained his object in coming to him some. 
what after this fashion: ‘I’ve been serving 
the devil a good score o’ years or so. Do yer 
think the Almighty would care to have me on 
His side for the rest 0’ my life ? ’Cause if He 
would, I’ll change sides.” 

Mr. Matthews was dumbfounded, but he 
took Tim’s great hand and grasped it heartily, 
““Come in, and we’ll have a talk,” he said. 
“How do you mean to set about it ?” 

“The little chap told me to come on to 
you. Him and me settled it up under them 
hills out yonder.” 

Then ensued some very earnest talk. Tim 
was grimly determined to alter his life, but he 
did not understand at first how unable he was 
to do it, until Mr. Matthews got him on his 
knees and he saw his need for pardon. 

“You need Christ’s strength, Tim, and 
though your body may be stronger and bigger 
than most of ours, your soul is very weak and 
helpless.” 

He nodded with a light of comprehension in 
his face. 

“TI see it! I see why he bowled me over! 
His soul were bigger’n mine. He has the 
biggest soul and the smallest body in the vil- 
lage, and I reckon I be just t’other way !” 

Very humbly did Tim Goldsby enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven. The village was 
electrified to see him walk into church the 
following morning, which was a Sunday, hold- 
ing David by the hand. 

The small boy was questioned very closely by 
his father and mother, but his account was 
vague. 

‘‘ We said our prayers together out of doors, 
and we both cried a little. He never knew 
before how Jesus wanted him, and how He had 
died on the Cross for him. He said he would 
change sides, and so he did, and I told him 
to go to our parson.” 
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DAVID AND 


Tim’s reformation was a real one. It was 
no passing wave of emotion or excitement 
that had wrought the change. It was the 
Hand of God that had laid hold of him, the 
Spirit of God that had touched and quickened 
his soul, and little David had been the mes- 
senger. Tim never entered ‘‘ The White 
again. His whole course of life was 


Plumes 





“*Come over on 


altered. He sold his dog, for Blazers could 
hot be influenced for good, and more than one 
small dog in the village had met his end by 
fncountering the bully. Drink now never 
‘touched Tim’s lips. Instead of inciting the 
colliers to evil, he was now earnestly trying to 
win them for his new Master. 
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“Look ’ere, lads,” he was fond of saying, 
“‘IT were a giant for wickedness, and see how 
little David bowled me over! How was it ? ; 
’Twas becoz he came up to me strong in the 
Lord and in the power o’ His might. The 
smallest and weakest o’ you all can be a giant 
agen sin, if so be the strength of the Almighty 
God be upon you!” 


HIS GIANT. 



















God’s side, Tim.’” 


Little David was very quiet over his con- 
quest ; but he was never so happy as when 
he was in the company of his giant. 

And Mr. Matthews would look at them 
and smile as he murmured to himself : 

“Tt is the old story in a new setting: ‘So 
David prevailed over the Philistine |’ ” 
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; 
Tempo. Oh, let us watch Thee in Thy course 
While teaching, helping men, 
And pleading with persuasive force 
Great truths above our ken ! 
Stir our hearts to love of Thee 
In our every memory. 


. 
mf Gaze, brethren, on Christs mighty deeds 
When multitudes are fed ; 
p The sick He heals, the halting leads, 
J‘ And raises up the dead. 
mf Stir our hearts to love of Thee 
In our every nemory. 


4 
Oh, not by Jordan’s banks alone, 
Or Galilean lake, 
His all-sustaining love is shown, 
His own our hearts to make. 
Stir our hearts to love of Thee, 
In our every memory. 
Slower. 5. 







pf Thee let us see, sad, (marcato) weary, 
worn— 


Mind, body, spirit, too— 







Verses 5 and 





And hear Thee speak, and hearing mourn, 


Marcato. “ All this I bore for you.” 


Tempo. Stir our hearts to love of Thee 
In our every memory. 
Slower. 6. 


pp Thy body torn (s/ight pause), Thy blood 
outpoured, (s/ight pause) 
Upon the cruel tree (s/igh¢ pause) ; 
All this endured, my gracious Lord— 
Slower. E’en death (marcato) itself for me. 
Tempo. Stir our hearts to love of Thee 
In our every memory. 
Tempo. , ss 
mf Come living, dying, teaching, Thou 
cres. Our ever-present Friend ; 
p Grant us to love and serve Thee now, 
cres. Walk with Thee to the end. 
Stir our hearts to love of Thee 
In our every memory. 
8. 
p O Jesu Christ, our spirit’s Lord, 
cres. O Saviour, Teacher, King, 
mf We love Thy every gracious word, 
J Thy glorious praises sing. 
mf Fill our hearts with love of Thee 
rail, Now and through eternity. 


Amen. 
6 may be omitted. 
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Prebendary Carlile. 
HERE is universal approval with regard 
to the appointment of the Rev. Wilson 
Carlile, founder and director of the Church 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 














(Photo supplied by the Church Army.) 


WOOD-CHOPPING IN A CHURCH ARMY TENT. 


Army, to be a Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. We give on this page an example of 
the various activities of the Church Army in 
trying to solve social problems, and _ heartily 
congratulate that organisation and all its 
officers on the well-deserved honour which 
has come to their chief. 


* &* * 


A Covenanters’ Memorial. 
“'THE blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the Church” is a maxim to which 
the modern Scot gives his ready assent ; for, in 
the northern kingdom, few are more highly 
venerated than the Covenanters, many of them 
men in humble circumstances, who fearlessly 
Sacrificed their lives for civil and religious 
liberty. In these days the most popular method 
of commemorating the martyrs of the Covenant 
is by holding annual religious services at the 
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Editor. 


scenes where, in many instances, they were called 
upon to seal their testimony with their blood. 
It is interesting to note that, during June, 
the most popular of these conventicles takes 
place near Glasgow at Bothwell Bridge, where 
tne terrible battle between Royalists and 
Covenanters was fought on June 22nd, 
1679. To this memorial service, which is 
conducted in the open air, and on a Sunday 
afternoon, thousands come from all quarters, 
and the proceedings throughout are of a 
very devotional and impressive nature. The 
battle of Bothweil Bridge also possesses 
some literary interest; for, among other 
writings, it figures in Sir Walter Scott’s 
celebrated novel on the Covenanters, entitled 
‘Old Mortality.”” To commemorate the 
Covenanters who fell in this historic fight 
the handsome obelisk, shown in the photo- 
graph, was erected two or three years ago 
by public subscription. The structure of 
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BOTHWELL BRIDGE COVENANTERS' MEMORIAL. 


the bridge, which, by the way, stands within 
a short distance of Glasgow, and spans the 
Clyde at a point in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Hamilton Palace, the principal seat 
of the Dukes of Hamilton, has since the date 
of the battle been considerably altered and 
widened. 
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Municipal Aid to Temperance. 
PLENDID progress has been made in 
the direction of Town Councils issuing 
posters dealing with physical deterioration and 
alcoholism. Borrowing the idea from Paris, 
where the Municipal Council has placarded 
the walls with striking posters on the evils of 
alcoholism, the Woolwich Council issued a 
large placard stating the case with succinct- 
ness and force. Among the facts on this 
poster were these: ‘‘ The lunacy figures show 
a large and increasing number of admissions 
of both sexes which are due to drink, Itisa 
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a metropolitan borough, and it was signed, » 
order of the Borough Council, by the ewe 
and Medical Officer of Health. 


a» * am 
Results of Camberwell’s Action. 


ia the Camberwell Borough Council belongs 

the honour of being the next to adopt 
such a method of spreading temperance views, 
Councillor Tarver brought the matter before 
the Council with gratifying results. Since then 
over forty important councils have issued 
























BOROUGH OF CAMBERWELL. 





Physical Deterioration and 
Alcoholism. 


The Report of the Committee, pr 
His Majesty, states that— 

The abuse of alcoholic stimulants is a most potent and deadly agent 
of physical deterioration; 

Alcoholic persons are specially liable to Tuberculosis and all inflam- 
matory disorders; 

Evidence was placed before the Committee showing that in Abstinence 
is to be sought the source of muscular vigour and activity; 

The lunacy figures show a large and increasing number of admissions 
of both sexes which are due to drink. 

The following facts recognized by the Medical prof are p 
im order to carry out the recommendation of the Committee and to bring home to men and 
women the fatal effects of alcohol os physical efficiency: 
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(a) Alcoholism is a chronic poisoning, resulting from the habitual abuse of alcohol 
(whether as spirits, wine or beer) which may never go as far as drunkenness. 

(®) It is a mistake to say that stimulants are necessary for those doing hard work; this 
can usually be done better without alcohol. 

(2) Alcohol is really a narcotic, dulling the nerves like taudanum or opium. Its first 
effect is to weaken a man's self-control while his passions are excited: hence the 
number of crimes which occur under its influence. 

(® For persons in ordinary health the practice of drinking even the milder alcoholic 
drinks apart from meals is most injurious. 

() The habit of drinking to excess leads to the ruin of families, the neglect of social 
duties, disgust for work, misery, theft and crime. It leads also to the. hospital, for 
alcoho! the most various and the most Iatal diseases, including paralysis, 
insanity, diseases of the stomach and liver, and dropsy. It also payes the way 
to and of public houses furnish a large proportion of the 
victims of this disease. It and all acute diseases; typhoid 
fever, pneumonia and erysipefas are much more fatal ia the subject of alcohols. 

(f) The sins of parents who have drunk to excess are visited on the children. 








similar posters. In the case of Cam. 
berwell, up to the end of January, 
1906, 7,750 posters had been printed, 
and a steady issue of them was con- 
tinuing. A remarkable demand for 
them was manifested immediately the 
matter had been mentioned in the 
Press, copies being telegraphed for 
and requested from all parts of the 
country. An interesting result was the 
deep interest taken by Alderman 
Fidler, of Newbury, who, though he 
was in his ninetieth year, undertook 
to send thousands of copies of the 
poster all over the country, together 
with copies of Sir Frederick Treves’s 
address on “ Alcohol a Poison.” 


ad ad Sad 


What One Poster Accomplished. 


—— FIDLER gave an in- 
stance of what a single copy of 
the poster might accomplish. He says, 
“Happening to be at Bacup on a 
visit for two or three weeks, I learned 
that an important conference, convened 
by the Wigan and District Temperance 
Association, was announced for Wednes- 
day last at three o’clock, and being 





































and to national prosperity. 


CG. WILLIAM TAGG, Tous Cir, 
Tows Hat, Campmeweit 
August, 1905. 


dé. R. TOMKINS, Mayor. 





(@ te short, alcoholism is the most terrible enemy to personal health, to family 
happiness 


FRANCIS STEVENS, Medica! Officer of Health. 


within comparatively easy distance 
—thirty miles—I resolved to attend 
it. I arrived at 3.30. On entering 
the room I found about three hun- 
dred representative men listening very 





































mistake to say that those doing hard work 
require stimulants. As a fact, no one requires 
alcohol as either food or tonic. The habit of 
drinking leads to the ruin of families, the neglect 
of social duties, disgust for work, misery, theft, 
and crime. It leads also to the hospital, for 
alcohol produces the most various and the most 
fatal diseases, including paralysis, insanity, 
diseases of the stomach and liver, and dropsy. 
It also paves the way to consumption, and 
frequenters of public-houses furnish a large 
proportion of the victims of this disease. It 
complicates and aggravates all acute diseases ; 
typhoid fever, pneumonia, and erysipelas are 
rapidly fatal in the subject of alcoholism.” 
This was the first temperance poster issued by 


attentively to Mr. Will Crooks, M.P., 
who was the chief speaker. The Mayor 
was in the chair, and on the table before 
him was a copy of the placard which I had 
sent him, and the speaker was taking it for 
his text! His address was much applauded. 
The persons present, I found, were mostly 
leading men of Wigan and the neighbouring 
towns, many of them ministers. That one 
placard, therefore, was doing something to- 
wards moving that very populous district 
on the temperance question.’’ It would be # 
good thing if temperance workers in other 
towns would emulate the example of Alderman 
Fidler in encouraging boroughs to exhibit 
these placards. The facts are so set forth as 
to be almost certain of effect. 
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Meals for Poor Children. 

HE accompanying photograph of poor 
T children at dinner in Kensal Town will 
interest many who are engaged in similar work. 
The dinners are provided out of money sub- 
scribed by the children of the Westbourne 
school for the benefit of their poorer neigh- 
bours. The meals are given during the winter 
months, and are greatly appreciated, as the 
large attendance proves. 


ad x ad Bad 


Studying Beauty. 
HERE is a certain “beauty doctor” 
who recommends her clients always to 
think of cheerful, restful subjects. Wrinkles 


“Cut the Bread Thicker.” 

rs American clergyman was sitting outside 
his house, and a tramp came up to him 

and said, “I am very hungry.” ‘‘ Well, at all 

events,’’ said the clergyman, ‘‘ you might have 


washed.” “I’m very hungry,” replied the 
tramp. ‘ You have not shaved for a week,” 
suggested the clergyman. ‘I’m very hungry,” 
reiterated the tramp. ‘Do you know your 
catechism ?”’ ‘I’m very hungry.” The 


clergyman went into his house for a loaf of 
bread, and told the tramp to repeat the. Lord’s 
Prayer after him. He did so while the clergy- 
man cut the bread. Then the tramp stopped 
and asked, ‘‘ Was it not ‘Our Father,’ and not 
‘My Father,’ that you said ?” “‘ Yes.” ‘“‘ Then 
you and I are brothers.” “Certainly.” “ Well, 





POOR CHILDREN AT DINNER IN KENSAL TOWN. 


will be kept from coming prematurely upon a 
face when its owner cultivates ‘“‘ sweet reason- 
ableness,”” not only by looking at pictures, but 
by following the Great Example of godly 
living. “Then said the Interpreter, ‘Come 
in; I will show thee that which will be profit- 
able to thee’ . the which when he had 
done, Christian saw a picture of a very grave 
person hung up against the- wall ; and this 
was the fashion of it. It had eyes lift to 
Heaven ; the best of Books was in its hand. 
The Law of truth was written upon its lips. 
The world was behind its back. It stood as if 
it pleaded with men, and a crown of gold did 
hang over its head.” The prayerful study of 
this picture cannot but add to a woman’s beauty 
of holiness, and may improve her good looks. 


if that be the case, perhaps you would be kind 
enough to cut the bread thicker.” 


ad »* ad 


Tears for All Time. 
HOSE of us who have visited Palestine 
have been greatly impressed as we stood 
beside the silver star. which marks the 
place where the Saviour of the world was born, 
or the “‘ hole’ into which it is said His cross 
was put, but there is one spot which appealed 
even more to some of us. It is within a little 
ruined chapel upon the Mount of Olives, and it 
bears the inscription, “ Dominus flevit ” (“* The 
Lord Wept”’). This is where He shed those 
tears which mean so much for all time. 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
The Queen bas often expressed her dislike of the plumes which 
are obtained from birds under the terribly cruel circumstances 
described in the story in the following pages. 
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HOW EGRETS DIE AT FASHION'S 


COMMAND. 


A Terrible and True Story by Frank H. Sweet. 


CHAPTER I. 
AT THE 


AYLAND BROCKAW was standing 


the Royal Palm, gazing down the 


can say he’s familiar with the Everglades,”’ he 


answered. ‘‘ Hit’s a toler’ble good-sized piece 


HOTEL. 


o’ wild land, them Everglades is. I’ve been 
through ’em once, an’ I’ve been into ’em a 


you to the egret roosts, an’ to whar the Semi- 


+ 
\\ on one of the broad verandahs of good many times, an’ I reckon I can show 


newly completed avenue of the  noles camp, an’ mebbe to get a glimpse of the 
great hotel. \ few workmen still lingered only flock o’ flamingoes that’s left in all 


about the grounds 


with rakes and wheel- Florida. But as to bein’ familiar, I’m free to 


barrows, and somewhere out of the landward’ say I ain’t. Thar’s more Everglade that a 


distance came the continuous thud, thud of axes _ foot’s never touched 
opening new avenues and paths into the forest. 
Of to the right gleamed the blue water of Bis- 
cayne Bay, dotted here and there by sail boats 
and naphtha launches. 
thickset man, who was' he asked suddenly. 


returned to a short, 
standing in front of 
him, hat in hand, 
and evidently wait- 
ing for orders. 

“Ts everything 
ready ?”’ Mr. Broc- 
kaw asked. ‘‘ Plenty 
of provisions and 
blankets, and what- 
ever may be 
needed ? ’ 

“Yes, sir, I think 
so; all but the 
tubber clothing you 
ordered, and _ that 
will be down from 
Jacksonville to-day.’’ 

“Very well. To- 
day is Saturday. You 
may have the boat 
round in front of the 
hotel Monday morn- 
ing. Now you are 
sure you are familiar 
with the Everglades, 
and that you can 
guide me to all the 
places we have 
spoken of ? ”’ 

The man _ twirled 
his hat and grinned : 

“I reckon thar 
ain’t a man livin’ as 





Seminoles know. 


than even what the 


Mr. Brockaw tapped the floor meditatively. 
“Do you know of a bright, energetic boy 


From them his gaze who would be willing to go along with us ?” 





THE EXTINCTION: OF SPECIES, OR THE FASHION-PLATE LADY 
WITHOUT MERCY AND THE EGRETS 


(A cartoon in “ Punch” by Linley Samourne, reproduced by kind 
permission of the proprietors of “ Punch.”) 





don’t mean one of 
the whooping, bird- 
shooting kind. I 
want to study the 
egrets in their own 
home, and to do it 
we must be careful 
not to frighten 
them.”’ 

The man _ looked 
doubtful, then 
grinned. 

“Boys that don’t 
shoot things ain’t 
plentiful in these 
parts,’’ he answered ; 
“but I reckon thar’s 
one over in the 
hammock that might 
suit. He’s made a 
livin’ for himself an’ 
grandmaw these two 
years, an’ he ain’t 
but fourteen. An’ 
as for birds—why! 
you’d jest ought to 
see how they all 
flock round their 
cabin. The boy ac- 
tually has ’em to 
eat out his hands. 
An’ cages ! No, 
sir; he won’t have 
none o’ them things 
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round his place. He says a bird that’s 
been caged ain’t never quite the same arter- 
wards. When he fust moved here I gave 
him one I’d made to trap red birds with, an’, 
do you know, he jest took an’ broke hit to 
pieces. Fact!” 

‘Good ! ”’ cried Mr. Brockaw, a sudden flash 
in his eyes. ‘‘I wish there were more of this 
sort in the state. It would mean a new lease 
of life for the birds. As it is, if this slaughter 
continues the egrets and flamingoes and other 
plume birds will disappear in a few years, and 
some of the song birds will not fare much better. 
Don’t you agree with me, Mr. Perky ?”’ for 
the guide’s face showed marked disapproval of 
the sentiment. 

“No, I don’t,” bluntly. ‘‘ Thar’s a big 
money in the business, an’ poor folks in this 
country have to make a livin’ the best way 
they can. What’s birds to human creeters, 
anyhow ?” 

Mr. Brockaw turned or his heel. 

‘“‘T hope you’ll see it in a different light before 
we come back,” he said briefly. ‘‘ Birds have 
rights as well as mer. But don’t forget the boy. 
Offer him good wages, and tell him the only 
things he will have occasion to kill will be in- 
sects. And tell him,’ turning suddenly and 
surprising the guide with the softened expres- 
sion in his eyes and voice, “‘ that I am down 
here to do what I can for the birds, and that 
he can help me.” 

As he entered the office he was approached 
by a brisk, good-looking young man whose air 
savoured of the commercial drummer. 

‘Mr. Brockaw, I believe ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“ Arranging a trip into the Everglades to 
study the egrets and other plumage birds.” 

Mr. Brockaw looked surprised. 

‘‘T do not remember to have said——’ 

“Oh, no,” interrupting him easily. “I 
learned it from the guide. He knew we were in 
the same line of business ”’ 

Mr. Brockaw drew back. 

“You are mistaken,” he said coldly, and 


, 


with ill-concealed aversion on his face. “I 
heard you commenting on your business last 
evening.” 


“Yes,” smilingly, ‘‘ and from what the guide 
says, it is just the same as yours—egrets and 
other plumage birds. No use hiding the fact. 
There are plenty of birds for us both. But 
what I want to come at is this Everglade trip. 
It struck me as just the thing. What do you 
say to my going along ?”’ 
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Mr. Brockaw’s face flushed, and he looked 
at the young man with almost an expression of 
horror. 

“I say no—most emphatically, no!” he 
answered. “It would be carrying the wolf to 
the fold. Why, I heard you say your firm useq 
more than twenty thousand plumes last season.” 

“Yes,” complacently, ‘and we hope to 
double the number this year. We have a 
hundred agents working for us. But don’t let 
that trouble you,” hastily. “‘I wish to make 
this trip one of pure observation, and of course 
I will pay my share of the expenses. I will not 
do a stroke of business that will interfere with 
you, and perhaps my knowledge of the trade 
may prove of assistance. Our house is always 
ready to pay liberal prices.” 

Mr. Brockaw threw up his hand as though to 
ward off a blow. 

“Do you take me for a bird hunter ?” he 
asked sharply. ‘‘ Why, man, I would as soon 
think of cutting off my own hand as the plume 
of one of those beautiful birds. My object down 
here is to study them and to collect evidence 
of their wholesale slaughter, and then to dis- 
close the whole shameful story to the public 
through newspapers and magazines. The womea 
and girls who wear the plumes are not so much 
to blame, for they do it through ignorance. It 
is you instigators of the wholesale slaughter 
who are responsible. Are you surprised at my 
refusing to assist you to plan further destruc- 
tion ? Bah! I would as soon take a rattle 
snake into a nursery of small children.” 

He turned abruptly and walked away, and 
the young man stood staring after him with 
an expression of mingled astonishment and 
curiosity. 

‘““A crank,” he said to the clerk, who had 
heard the conversation. ‘‘ There are lots of 
them in the world.” 


CHAPTER II. 


ON THE WHARF. 


ONDAY morning Mr. Brockaw was 

M waiting on the wharf for the boat 

which was being poled across from 

the village. Near him was the boy 

whom the guide had engaged the previous 
Saturday. 

Along the wharf were launches and sail boats 
and row boats, ready for the passengers who 
would soon engage them for a day’s fishing, of 
for a trip down the Biscayne, or perhaps for aa 
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excursion to one of the outside reefs, or the 
Spanish ruins, or to the falls of the Miami. 
Black urchins darted about in quest of a job, 
or of a tip without a job, and among them were 
enterprising boys with chameleons for sale, 
and with song birds in cages and grotesque 
faces cut in cocoanuts. The plume merchant 
was standing a few yards away, and Mr. 
Brockaw saw him stop a boy with a red bird and 
say a few words ; then he took the cage and 
gave the boy a piece of silver. But Mr. 
Brockaw’s smile of disapproval was changed 
in its inception to 

one of astonished 
approbation, for the 
plume merchant 
quietly freed the 
bird and tossed the 
empty cage to the 
ground. 

“Did you see 
that, Tommy ? ” 
wonderingly. ‘‘ He 
let the bird go just 
the same as you or 
I would have done, 
and he a professional 
bird destroyer. A 
man who does a 
thing like that can’t 
be all bad.”’ 

“Bad!’’ echoed 
the boy, looking up 
with startled = re- 
proach in his eyes. 
“Why, Mr. Payne’s 
an awful good man. 
He run over a 
coloured boy the 
other day an’ broke 
his leg, and now he’s 
payin’ all the doctor’s 
bills, an’ he’s bought 
a good house for the boy’s folks to live in, 
an’ when the boy gets well he’s goin’ 
to send him to school. An’ all the time the 
boy was the most to blame, for he run right 
under the horses’ feet. I don’t think he’s a 
bit bad.” 


“Really |’’ And Mr. Brockaw looked from 


him to the plume merchant, and from the plume 
merchant to the empty cage. 
suppose—you are right.” 

He hesitated for a moment, then walked 
Straight to the plume merchant and extended 
his hand. 


“Really! I 
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“I beg your pardon for what I said this 
morning, Mr. Payne,” he apologised. ‘I am 
often hasty, and say things to be regretted 
afterwards. But you understand I have the 
bird question very much at heart. However, 
there has evidently been some misunderstand- 
ing. The man I thought you to be could not 
have liberated that bird just now. We must 
see more of each other.” 

“With all my heart,” cried Mr. Payne geni- 
ally. ‘But don’t apologise. If I am the 
kind of man you thought me everything said 
was perfectly justi- 
fiable. I suppose 
we were both a 
little right and a 
little wrong, al- 
though I still fail 
to see the crime of 
removing egret 
plumes.” 

Mr. Brockaw 
looked at him 
keenly. 

“Is it possible 
that you are in the 
business and do not 
know what plume- 
taking means. to 
the egrets?” he 
demanded. 

“Oh, I suppose 
it is painful,” Mr. 
Payne admitted 
frankly ; ‘“‘ but that 
is a necessary part 
of life. It hurts an 
ostrich to lose his 
plumage, and a sheep 
does not enjoy the 


process of being 
“*I say no—most emphatically, no!’” sheared. Perhaps 
the egret heron 


finds it even more painful. I don’t know. 
This is my first visit south, and I confess that 
I know very little about the habits of the birds, 
or about the actual process of obtaining egret 
plumes.” 

The incredulity on Mr. Brockaw’s face had 
gradually given place to somewhat contemptu- 
ous surprise. 

“It is certainly time you learned, then,” 
he said gravely. ‘‘ A man should know some- 
thing of the cost of his business, outside of mere 
dollars and cents. If you are still of the same 
mind that you were on Saturday, I am willing to 
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reconsider my decision. Our boat, the Egret, 
is large enough to accommodate another pas- 
senger. Will you join us ?” 

Mr. Payne looked at him irresolutely for a 
moment, then laughed. 

“The invitation is rather equivocal,’ he 
answered ; ‘‘ but, considering the objects in 
view, and the fact that I must plead guilty 
to the crime of ignorance, I suppose that minor 
details can be overlooked. And really,’ with 
more earnestness in his voice, ‘“I am much 
obliged for the invitation. I am anxious to see 
the Everglades, but do not like the idea of 
going by myself. The mere fact of our holding 
different views will bring things to my notice 
which I might otherwise overlook. If I am 
one-sided, I will acknowledge it, and you,” 
smilingly, ‘‘ must do the same.” 

“Of course. But here comes the Egret. 
Easy, Jim, easy!’ to the guide. ‘‘ Don’t let 
her rub the wharf. Now, Mr. Payne, you may 
have the man bring down your baggage, and 
we'll be off.” 

“‘ Shall I help ? ” asked the boy. 

“Yes ; and tell the porter to send down my 
field glass. I forgot to bring it.” 

As they hurried away, he went on board the 
yacht and began to examine it approvingly. 

The Egret was of sharpy construction, and 
built with especial reference to being used in 
shallow Southern waters. Her length was 
25 feet over all, with a beam of 7 feet, and a 
depth of hull amidships of about 2 feet. Her 
water draught was less than 12 inches. Unlike 
many sharpies, which have a scrap of deck in 
the extreme bow, with a narrow washboard 
along the gunwales the whole length of the 
boat, the Egret was nearly all decked, and had 
a cabin built amidships with a sufficient rise 
above deck to give head-room to stand up in, 
and large enough to accommodate four or five 
persons. 

In fitting, her builder had chosen the ‘“ Ros- 
lyn yawl rig,” which is now accepted as the 
best for all sharpy yachts of 25 feet or more in 
length, and which consists of two masts and 
three sails, jib, mainsail, and driver. The sails 
are all triangular in shape, and are so placed, 
with reference to the lateral resistance of the 
hull, that no reefing is ever necessary, even in 
the stormiest weather. When it becomes 
desirable to reduce canvas, a sail is lowered and 
furled. The boat steers perfectly well to wind- 
ward or free, with such sail as remains spread. 
As a consequence of this simple arrangement, 
a sharpy yacht can readily be managed by one 


man in any weather, thus becoming a single. 
handed cruiser, while at the same time accom. 
modating four or five persons with roomy quar- 
ters for sleeping and cooking. This is a result 
never accomplished in any other form of craft, 

That Mr. Brockaw was satisfied with his 
inspection was evidenced by his manner when 
the rest of the party returned. Ordinarily, he 
was not a man to show much enthusiasm, but 
now his face was flushed and his eyes eager, 

“Come, let us be getting under way.” he 
cried ; “‘I want to see what sort of track she 
will make in the water. If my knowledge of 
boats is not at fault, the Egret will prove swift 
as well as safe.” 

““What course do we take ?” asked Mr. 
Payne. 

“Straight down Biscayne Bay to Mangrove 
Point, and then into Card’s Sound and on to 
Black Water Bay. From there we will cruise 
among the Keys and up the west coast, enter- 
ing into the Everglades from time to time as 
tivers and inlets render it practicable. When 
we reach the Caloosahatchee River we will try 
to penetrate as far as Lake Okeechobee. Mr. 
Perky tells me there are numerous bird roosts 
south of the lake which will be easy to find, but 
that the only flock of flamingoes left has grown 
shy, and is rarely seen, even in its favourite 
haunts between Barne’s Sound and White 
River Bay. We will hope, however, to obtain 
at least a glimpse of the flock on our trip.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 
A FLOCK OF WISE BIRDS. 


HERE are few things more beautiful 
than a sunset over southern waters. 
The sky tints are softer and more 
intense than is possible in a harsher 
atmosphere, and all the gorgeous flushings 
and fadings and changes are duplicated below 
until the waters seem a marvellous creation 
ot brilliancy. 

Mr. Brockaw and his party were reclining in 
the Egret, watching the sun dip into the westerl 
sea, and their hearts were too full of admira- 
tion and awe forspeech. Even the guide forgot 
to shift his tobacco, and ultimately allowed the 
boat to shde upon a sand bar and stop. Wild 
geese swam about in fearless unconsciousness 
that the strangers might do them harm, and 
as the sun sank lower and lower, there came 
a strange, hollow chorus which the guide said 
was made by drum fish. 
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Only a week before they had sailed down 
Biscayne Bay, and since that time they had 
penetrated inlets and creeks where strange 
yines, with immense flowers, clambered over 
the water oaks and gum alimboes, whose 
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have no stems at all. Alligators had grown 
familiar, and two or three crocodiles had 
crossed their path, and one day they had seen 
a bear hurrying away into a mangrove swamp. 
Tommy had made a collection of shells, and 
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“*Will you join us?’” 


branches interlaced overhead, and where many 
of the birds and animals, and even the fish 
that circled about their boat, were unknown. 
They had seen orchids with flowers a foot in 
diameter, and with flowers that swayed 
from stems four or five feet in length, 
and with flowers that hung suspended by 
tmy green fibres that were almost invisible, 
and again with flowers that appeared to 


Mr. Payne a collection of scales from tarpon and 
other fish ; while Mr. Brockaw had contented 
himself with making voluminous notes. But 
they had not found a flamingo, and the only 
egrets they had seen had been stray ones 
flying from mangrove to mangrove, or stand- 
ing like white-plumed sentinels in the shallow 
water of the reefs and bars. 

As the sun fell entirely behind the water’s 
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edge the guide squared his shoulders with a 
yawn. 

“‘Looked kind o’ pretty, didn’t it?” he 
volunteered thoughtfully. ‘‘ Folks needn’t say 
there ain’t nobody above who makes things 
look like that. Feel like I’ve jest come out 
of church. But, hello! who knew we’d run 
aground! Here, Tommy, hand me that oar 
so I can push off.” 

But, first, he stood up and made.a deliberate 
examination of the surroundings. Apparently 
it was satisfactory, tor he gave a vigorous shove 
with the oar, and the boat glided into deep 
water. 

“T reckon we’d better go to yonder sand 
point on the mainland an’ put up for the night,” 
he said. ‘‘ The land there is high an’ dry, an’ 
by going round a little to the west we’ll find a 
safe anchorage in case the wind freshens.” 

“Where are we ?” asked Mr. Brockaw. 

‘“* Just inside of Oyster Keys. That light we 
saw last night was Lower Matecumbe. Boats 


don’t gener’ly come up this fur; hit’s too 
much out the way. Commonly they go be- 
tween Matecumbe an’ Rabbit Key. If it 


hadn’t been for—but look yonder !”’ 

All eyes followed the direction of his finger, 
then returned to him questioningly. 

“Can’t ye see ’em? But I reckon ’tis 
pretty fur for eyes that ain’t used to pickin’ 
such things out. Jest keep watchin’ that 
white spot o’ sand beyond the p’int. They’re 
standin’ behind it like a row o’ sentinels keepin’ 
guards. At this rate we’ll make the p’int in 
twenty minutes, an’ likely they won’t fly 
before then. There! don’t ye see ’em now ?”’ 

Mr. Brockaw shook his head. 

“Can’t say I do,” he answered. 
are they ?” 

‘‘ Flamingoes, an’ it’s a wonder we even got 
to see ’em. I’ve known folks to go along this 
shore a dozen times an’ not doit. The birds are 
growin’ more scarce an’ more shy every year.” 

“‘ Do you really suppose there is only one flock 
left in Florida ?”’ asked Mr. Payne. 

“ That’s all anybody has seen for years, an’ 
Indians an’ hunters an’ tourists push into pretty 
much all parts of the state. This flock’s got 
down to sixteen or seventeen now, an’ is seen 
sometimes in one place an’ sometimes another, 
but gener’ly along here’s the most common, 
feedin’ ground, likely on account of its bein’ so 
wild an’ hard to get at by hunters. At the 
first hint o’ danger the birds fly back into the 
Everglades, an’ there they’re toler’bly safe, 
Ever been in the Everglades ? ” 


““ What 


THE QUIVER. 











“Only into the edge of them,” answered Mr. 
Brocklaw. 

“Well, they’re wuth seein’ once, then they'd 
better be left alone. Most folks think they 
mean the whole south end o’ Florida, but + 
ain’t so. The real Everglades is a great terri. 
tory o’ wild grass, higher ’n a man’s head, an’ 
stretchin’ away for miles an’ miles, an’ miles 
ag’in, till ye can’t rest. There ain’t no land- 
marks, nor nothin’ to guide one, an’ folks go in 
there an’ get lost, an’ then wander round ap’ 
round till they go crazy. But there’s one 
cur’us thing about the Everglades that folks 
don’t gener’ly know, an’ that’s the live water.” 

“The what ?” 

“Live water—clear, runnin’ water. Most 
people think the Everglades swampy, an’ the 
water stagnant ; but there ain’t better drinkin’ 
water in the whole state than can be found all 
through the Everglades. Hit seems as though 
the whole territory’s underlaid by millions o’ 
runnin’ springs.” 

Mr. Brockaw looked surprised. 

“‘T wasn’t aware of that,” he said. ‘I never 
thought much about the subject, but had a 
vague idea that it was an immense, stagnant, 
swampy waste of land and water. But look 
yonder,”’ eagerly, ‘‘ the birds are plainly visible 
now—three of them !’” 

“Wait a few minutes until we get on past 
the p’int,”’ said the guide quietly; “ you'll 
see more of ’em then. The flock always keeps 
together. There! now you can see five—six 
—seven.”’ 

All were standing up now, gazing intently at 
the white sand spot which was growing larger 
and clearer as the boat swept on. And ranged 
in line across it, like tall, imposing ranks of 
soldiers on parade, were the flamingoes in their 
brilliant scarlet uniform, towering high above 
the swans and other birds by which they were 
surrounded. As the boat moved on toward 
the point, other gorgeous feeders were added 
to the line, until sixteen were counted 
in all. 

“One lost since I saw ’em last,” said the 
guide; ‘‘ but they hold their own better on 
this wild coast than they did when they fed 
farther up. Ten years ago they could be seen 
by the hundred.” 

In his eagerness, Mr. Brockaw had not noticed 
that his guest had entered the cabin and come 
forth with a rifle. Now, as he turned, he saw 
the weapon pointed at the feeding birds. 

“Hold! don’t fire!” he entreated, aghast. 
““T command you!” 
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“*Hold! Don’t fire!’ he entreated.” 


Mr. Payne lowered his rifle with manifest 
annoyance. 

The guide laughed. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Mr. Brockaw,”’ he said, 
“there ain’t the least danger. If there was, 
the birds wouldn’t be feedin’ like that. They’ve 
learned jest how fur a gun’ll carry, an’ jest 
when hit’s the best time to fly. If they hadn’t, 
the hunters would have got ’em long ago. Now 
watch! We've got to go another hundred yards 
‘fore we'll be in range. See if they don’t know 
it as well as we do.” 

Sure enough. The boat swept on fifty yards, 
and apparently the flamingoes did not even 
know of its approach; another twenty-five 
yards, and they all rose as with one accord 
and were soon lost over the green line of the 
Everglades. 


CHAPTER IV. 
EGRET ROOSTS. 


HE next day they passed Cape Sable and 
Palm Point, and then turned the Egret 
almost due north, through Ponce de 

Leon Bay and on past the Ten Thousand Is- 
lands. From time to time they entered creeks 

















and inlets, and followed up rivers until the 
waters became too shallow for the Egret ; and 
then, when the nature of the ground permitted, 
left the boat and made short excursions inland. 
Frequently they saw fnghtened egrets in the 
distance, and now and then discovered aban- 
doned roosts and evidences of recent slaughter. 
Ar Chocoloskee they found several of these 
roosts and on the ground beneath them many 
dead birds. 

“ The hunters are puttin’ in their work lively 
this season,” the guide said laconically. “‘ These 
birds ain’t been dead more’n two days, an 
from the scared ones we’ve seen flyin’ along the 
coast the hunters must be makin’ a general 
business o’ plume takin’. At this rate, two or 
three years will kill off the birds an’ wind up 
the whole business.” 

“‘ Unless public opinion or the law comes to 
the rescue,’”’ conceded Mr. Brockaw. “I am 
glad you agree with me. I think every bird 
killer ought to be punished by law.” 

“ An’ I don’t,” retorted the guide sturdily. 
“ That’s the way we agree. Plume takin’s all 
right if done moderate, but I don’t believe in 
killin’ the goose that lays the goldenegg. This 
is what I don’t like,” picking up a broken nest, 
and with it three or four young birds, one of 
which still showed signs of life. ‘‘ Hit’s busi- 
ness to kill the old ones for plumes, but the 
young ones ought to he saved. Killin’ them 1s 
jest cuttin’ off the roots of the business.” 

“Why, it’s simply barbarous,” cried Mr. 
Payne indignantly. ‘“‘ The hunters ought to 
know they are ruining themselves. If they 
don’t, the law should teach them. See here,” 
and he pointed with his stick to where several 
small birds lay beside a mutilated egret that 
was evidently the mother; ‘and there are 
otner little ones scattered all over the ground 
among the broken nests and dead parenis. It 
is outrageous. I am glad to think none of my 
hunters would be so cruel.” 

“They are all alike,’ said Mr. Brockaw 
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gravely. ‘‘ You seem to forget, Mr. Payne, 
that this is simply a matter of business and 
not sport. You hire the men to get the plumes, 
and they get them—-that is all.”’ 

‘But I don’t hire them to kill the birds,”’ 
angrily. 

“‘ The one follows the other. It is an item of 
cost which you have never studied. Mr. Perky 
here will tell you that every plume you handle 
means a dead bird; and that the plumes are 
taken when the egrets are on their nests, which 
means a further destruction of all the eggs and 
the young birds just hatched.” 

“Yes, the business has bad features,’’ ad- 
“The plumes are 
the birds are 
round a roost an’ 


mitted the guide reluctantly. 
best at breedin’ times when 
settin’, so the hunters get 
kill hit out to the last bird. Egrets are good 
parents, and never desert their nests. When 
the hunters come up they jest set there an’ ’low 
themselves to be killed rather than fly away. 
That’s another thing I don’t like.” 

“Is there anything about it that you do 
like ?”’ asked Mr. Brockaw pertinently. 

The guide grinned uneasily. 

“Hit’s a paying business,” he urged. 

“Yes, from the hunters’ point of view ; but 
how about the birds ? Even the Seminoles 
used to have an unwritten law which protected 
egrets through the breeding season ; but when 
they saw the white hunters destroying the 
birds so ruthlessly, and with prospect of speedy 
extinction, they too broke through the ancieni 
began to hunt the _ egrets 

Now they are as relentless 
The plume 


and 
roosts. 


custom 
on their 
as the white hunters themselves. 
buyers’ money appeals more powerfully te them 
than their tradition or natural tendency to 
mercy.” 

The guide began to whistle, 
away with his hands in his 
Payne stood at some distance, gazing at the 
broken nests and dead birds scattered about, 
and apparently unmind{ul of what Mr. Brockaw 
was saying. But on their return to the boat he 
was unusually silent. 

A few days later the boat glided past Cape 
Blanco and into the mouth of the Caloosahat- 
chee River, and another week was consumed 
in following the windings of the stream to 
Lake Hicpochee and through the canal to 
Lake Okeechobee. 

The day after their arrival the guide took 
them into a dense hammock of mangrove and 
palmetto. 


and walked 
pockets. Mr. 


THE QUIVER. 


“Now make as little noise as you can,” he 
whispered, as he pushed his way forward, 
‘« Jest ahead of us is one of the biggest roosts in 
all Florida. I’ve brought parties here twice 
jest to look at it. There’ll be thousands an’ 
thousands o’ nests an’ birds scattered over 
three or four acres. Step easy.” 

A few rods further, and then he paused 
and looked at them blankly. ‘ 

“Funny,” he 
heard ’em 
they can be 
many.” 

Again they went forward, presently emerging 
into woods that were more open, and where 
there was little under-brush. A short distance 
into tnis, and then the guide stopped with a 


said; ‘‘we ought to have 
before _ this. Sometimes 
mile off, there’s 9 


long 
heard a 


dismayed whistle. 

““They’ve been ahead of us,’’ he said. 
wonder we didn’t hear the birds.’’ 

The others crowded forward, and then drew 
back shudderingly. The scene of Chocoloskee 
had filled them with indignation, but this was 
a hundred times worse. Before them, and as 
far as the eye could reach, the ground was 
literally covered with dead birds, hundreds and 
even thousands, and among them were broken 
nests and eggs and dead young birds, with here 
and there a little that was still alive, 
running about and crying piteously for the 
dead mother that could not respond. 

“Come, let’s get away from this,” gasped 
Mr. Payne suddenly ; ‘it makes me sick.” 

“Yes, let us go back,’’ agreed Mr. Brockaw 
in a low voice. ‘‘ I have seen enough.” 

It was not until they had gone several rods 
that they missed the boy. The guide returned 
to find him gathering up some oi the live 
birds. 

““They’re so small they’d die here,” he ex- 
“I’m going to take ’em along an’ see 


“ No 


one 


plained. 
if I can’t make ’em live.” 

When they reached the boat the guide turned 
to Mr. Brockaw : 

“T reckon right ‘bout 
killin’,” he acknowledged brie‘ly ; 
to be stopped.” 

Mr. Payne said nothing, but his first act on 
reaching Miami was to send a telegram to his 
house in New York. It read: 

“Do not accept any more orders for egret 
plumes. Fill those already received so far as 
possible from stock on hand, then notify cus- 
{omers that we have ceased to deal in such 
goods.” 
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Sinai and Calvary. 


From Sinai's cloud of darkness 
The vivid lightnings play, 

They serve the God of vengeance, 
The Lord Who shall repay. 
Each fault must bring its penance, 
Each sin the avenging blade ; 

For God upholds in justice 
The laws that He hath made. 


But Calvary stands to ransom 
The earth from utter loss, 

In shade than light more glorious, 
The shadow of the Cross. 

To heal a sick world’s trouble, 
To soothe its woe and pain, 

On Calvary’s sacred summit 
The Paschal Lamb was slain. 


The boundless might of Heaven 
Its law in mercy furled, 

As once the bow of promise 
O’erarched a drowning world. 

The law said—As you keep me 
It shall be done to you ; 

But Calvary prays—Forgive them, 
They know not what they do. 


Almighty God! direct us 
To keep Thy perfect Law ! 
O blessed Saviour, help us 
Nearer to Thee to draw; 
Let Sinai’s thunders aid us 
To guard our feet from sin, 
And Calvary’s light inspire us 
The love of God to win. 


The late Hon. Fohn Hay. 














WF often fail to realise the eagerness with 
which men are prepared to welcome the 
Truth. To-day there are communities in 
various parts of Europe where the Gospel has 
made but small headway who are as eager to 
receive the good news as were the Spaniards 
of whom George Borrow, the quaint author of 
“The Bible in Spain,’’ wrote as follows: “ One 
night, as I was bathing myself and my horse 
in the Tagus, a knot of people gathered on the 
bank, crying, ‘Come out of the water, English- 
man, and give us books; we have got our 
money in our hands.’ ” 


% % % 


ERHAPS one of the events in the twentieth 
century will be a determined effort to 
evangelise Europe. Seeing that the nations 
in Europe control the destinies of hundreds of 
millions of men in the other continents, it is 
of paramount importance that they should be 
taught the laws of righteousness which alone 
can bring the Kingdom of Christ upon earth, 


3 % % 


OMETIMES one loses hope in contemplat- 
ing the desperate condition of irreligion 
in which so many of our fellow-men dwell. ° It 
is then time to comfort oneself with such 4 
thought as is contained in the following extract 
from the diary of George Fox. The great 
Quaker wrote of a vision in which he said, “] 
saw that there was an Ocean of Darkness, of 
Death ; but an infinite Ocean of Light and 
Love flowed over the Ocean of Darkness, and 
in that I saw the infinite Love of God.” It 
was George Macdonald who described this 
Ocean of Love as “‘ ready to rush in at every 
creek’? where access could be gained for its 
waters of blessing. 


* % % 


A SOLDIER, who was at the battle of 
Gettysburg, described what he thought 
was the saddest incident of the war. He and 
some companions discovered, on the outskirts 
of the battlefield, a dead comrade, seated on 
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the ground with his back toatree. His glazed 

were riveted on a photograph of two 
small children which he clasped in his stiffened 
fingers. All the six soldiers stood there look- 
ing at the dead man, who had dragged himself 
to that secluded spot to feast his dying eyes 
on the faces of his little ones far away. Nota 
word was spoken, but, moved by a common 
impulse, they dug a grave and laid the poor 
fellow to rest with the picture of his children 
Jaced over his heart. On his grave, which was 
near the tree against which he had been found, 
they wrote the words, ‘‘Somebody’s Father. 


July 3rd, 1863.” 
* * * 


ga there be a more touching epitaph 
than those simple words roughly cut by 
kindly hands over the grave of an unknown 
soldier ? They commemorated the father’s 
love in the dead man, which was a master 
passion in his hour of death. There is another 
tree, on ‘‘a green hill far away,’ concerning 
which one may read, “ Behold what manner of 
love the Father hath bestowed upon us,” 
Itis the Father’s heart which makes its incessant 
appeal to all of us, weary of man’s inhumanity 
to man. 


% % % 


N the vaults of some banks are stored bags 
of precious stones, where they remain 
for many years, perhaps, without being ex- 
amined. They have been deposited by their 
owners, or by trustees on behalf of those who 
will some day inherit the precious jewels. So 
far as the world is concerned, they might just 
as well be bags of pebbles collected from the 
seashore, but some day they will be the cynosure 
of all eyes as they glitter brilliantly on some 

fair form. 

% % % 


T is somewhat in this fashion that men 

treat the great words of Scripture, regarding 
them as pebbles hidden in obscurity rather 
than as jewels of light. Grace, Faith, Eternal 
Life, the Blood of Christ—these words soon 
become stereotyped and mere empty sounds. 
They fill a place in most sermons, and the 
listeners pay little attention to such familiar 
phrases. The world of worshippers pass them, 
as it were, from hand to hand, as pebbles, 
instead of setting them in gold where they might 
glitter with the lustre of Divine thought. 


% % 


4 


T= Rev. W. L. Watkinson has this striking 
illustration in one of his sermons: “I 
was looking, the other day, at that remarkable 
picture by Turner in which a boat is represented 
on a stormy sea, but it has dipped into the 
very rainbow which rests on the wave, and the 
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flapping sail is steeped and transfigured in the 
sweet colours of heavenly peace. So is it when 
a troubled soul is enfolded in the rich sym- 
pathy of a genuine brotherhood—the glory and 
peace of a higher world makes us forget the 
storm and darkness of this.” 


% % * 


R. PHILLIPS BROOKS has a forcible 
passage on ‘‘ The Uncertainty of Life” : 
“We men here on the shore of human life, 
with just a little of its very border appro- 
priated, seem to be like Crusoe on the beach of 
his unknown island. We guard against a 
few immediate dangers, we build our hut and 
our stockade, we plant our plot of corn, we 
light our fire, and we load our gun, and then 
we sit down and try to call that peace and 
safety. And as we sit there we feel how little 
way our peace extends. How little of the 
island we have comprehended! Our peace 
stops at the line of trees which backs our little 
beach with its dark shadow. Beyond that all 
is mystery and danger. What foe may come 
out from it upon us at any moment we cannot 
tell.” 


% % % 


A NUMBER of years ago in a town in 
Germany there lived a _ chain-maker 
unknown to fame. He was poor, but an ex- 
cellent workman, and very conscientious in all 
that he did. Day after day he laboured on 
quietly, doing most faithful work. He might 
have shirked his work. He might have done 
poor, imperfect work; but no, each link of 
the great chains he made must be right, and 
so he laboured. Years pass, and on the great 
ocean there sails a large vessel, with many 
passengers. On the deck is coiled the great 
chain, attached to the sheet anchor. It lies 
there unnoticed, unthought of. Suddenly a 
storm arises and grows in intensity. So fierce 
does it become that the ship is in danger. 


* % % 


NCHOR after anchor is cast over, but the 
storm is so severe that chains snap like 
cords. Then comes the captain’s order, ‘‘ Let 
go the sheet anchor!” Now is the moment 
of suspense. It is the last hope of safety. 
Will it share the fate of the others? Down 
into the deep it goes. In a moment the 
chain is out its length. The vessel quivers 
from stem to stern between the grasp of the 
two forces, the storm and the anchor. The 
old German chain-maker is battling with the 
elements. He wins. The anchor holds. The 
vessel is saved. Honour to the faithful old man! 
His work stood in the great moment of trial. 
In the last great day “every man’s work shall 
be tried,” and faithfulness, faithfulness alone, 
will win the crown. 
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THE WOMAN 


OF BABYLON. 


BY JOSEPH HOCKING, 


Author of ‘“‘A Flame of Fire,” ‘‘The Scarlet Woman,”’ ‘“‘The Purple 
Robe,”’ Etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF BEGINNING OF STORY, WHICH COM- 
MENCED LAST DECEMBER 


Walter Raymond, a young solicitor, has married against his 
rich father’s advice, and has been estranged from him for nine- 
teen years. Seeing by accident an advertisement of a Catholic 
school at Bruges, he is attracted by its cheap terms, and decides 
to send his eldest daughter Joyce there. A Roman Catholic 
ptiest, Father Brandon, makes a favourable impression on Mr. 
and Mrs. Raymond, and ultimately persuades Mrs. Raymond to 
be received into the Roman Catholic Church, with her husband's 
consent. Father Brandon next sets to work to trace the family 
history of the Raymonds with the aid of another priest named 
Kelly, directing special attention to the marriage of the Ray- 
monds, which had taken place at a Congregational chapel. 
Meanwhile, Joyce Raymond has gone to the school of St. Mary- 
the-Martyr at Bruges. Father Brandon urges Mrs. Raymond to 
persuade her husband to be re-married, and her children to be 
re-baptised, under Catholic conditions. Mrs. Raymond, how- 
ever, fails to gain her husband's consent to either of these 
proceedings. Mr. Raymond reviews the whole situation brought 
about by his wife's change of faith, and discusses it with his 
friend Harrington. The latter has paid a visit to Raymond's 
father, and has found that the old man retains a deep interest in 
his son's career. Father Brandon decides to apply to Anthony 
Ritzoom, the famous Jesuit, for guidance as to his next steps. 
Joyce goes to spend the Christmas holidays with a family, her 
father being assured the family is Protestant. Father Ritzoom 
discusses the case with Brandon and visits, incognito, Mr. Ray- 
mond in his office, but meets with a cool reception. Mrs. 
Raymond again begs her husband to be re-married under Catholic 
rites, but he refuses. On Mrs. Raymond hiding a letter from him 
a painful scene ensues, in which he elicits the fact that it is from 
Father Brandon. Mr. Raymond tells his friend Harrington of 
the state of affairs, and states his determination that Joyce shall 
come home at Easter. The time arrives for Joyce to return 
home, and her father goes down to Dover to meet her. She 
comes ashore in the company of several other girls, and against 
the wishes of Father Brandon, who happens to be at Dover on 
the boat’s arrival, Mr, Raymond manages to secure her com- 
pany on the journey to London. She surprises her father by 
telling him of her conversion to Catholicism, the event having 
been brought about by false pretences. On her arrival home Joyce 
is greeted warmly by her mother, sisters, and brother, Mr, Har- 
rington comes to dinner, and a pleasant evening is spent by all, 
arrangements being made for a trip down to Brighton the next 
day. All, including Harrington but excepting Mrs. Raymond, 
spend an enjoyable day at Brighton, Harrington managing to 
monopolise Joyce nearly all the time, Father Brandon goes to 
Ritzoom and tells him that he has seen Harrington and Joyce 
walking together in Batterse: Park. Meanwhile Joyce's father 
has determined to send her for a year to a Moravian school at 
Germany to finish her education. On hearing this, Harrington, 
with Raymond’s consent, asks Joyce to be his wife, and after 
some deliberation she accepts him. A few days afterwards 
Joyce is sent for by Ritzoom. He points out to her the wrong 
she is doing in promising to marry this heretic, and Joyce goes 
home saying she will think over what he has said. The days 
pass by, and she hears nothing from Harrington, who has gone 
down to Plymouth on business, and finally she has another inter- 
view with Ritzoom. Next day Harrington receives a wire from 
Mr. Raymond to say that they are in great trouble about Joyce. 
He hurries back to town, and finds she has disappeared, leaving 
two letters behind her. The letters give no clue of her where- 
abouts, simply stating that she is ‘‘a child of the Church" and must 
obey her commands, and she therefore cannot go to Germany to 
school. Raymond and Harrington talk the matter over, but the 
only decision they arrive at is that the priests are at the bottom 
of the affair. Mrs. Raymond refuses to say anything, but lets 
the children think that Joyce has gone to school in Germany, and 
so it comes about that Joyce Ra, mond's strange departure is un- 
known to all save those most deeply interested. In one Protestant 
newspaper, however, there appeared a paragraph stating that, 
although pressure had been brought to bear on Miss Joyce Ray- 
mond to join the Roman Church, she had refused to yield, and 
had gone to a Moravian school in Germany. This pasegragh 
was observed by Mr. Walter Raymond, Joyce's grandfather, who 
was delighted to read it, The next day Raymondand Harrington 
pay a surprise visit to Father Ritzoom, who is staying at the 
Cosmopolitan Hotel previous to leaving for Ostend. Nothing, 
however, is gained by the visit, as Ritzoom will admit nothing. 
Ritzoom leaves for the station directly after their departure, and 
enjoins Brandon, who accompanies him in the cab part of the 
way, to keep absolute silence. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“ff HERE was very little got out of him,” 

I ‘*I did not expect much. At first 

I was in doubt as to whether we 

should go to him, but I came to the 
conclusion that it would be better. I am 
glad we did.” 

“But have we not put him on his guard? 
He knows now what our views are.” 

““He knew them before we went. Even if 
he did not, he would have suspected, and 
acted accordingly. No, there is nothing lost 
in that direction. Throughout the day I have 
been making minute inquiries about Ritzoom, 
and all my discoveries have confirmed pre- 
vious information and impressions. For the 
last twenty years he has devoted his life to 
what are called ‘delicate questions’; if a 
young heiress has had to be converted, ora 
member of Parliament led to see the Catholic 
view of things, Ritzoom has been the man 
chosen for the work. If there has been a 
question of an influential Protestant marrying 
a Romanist, Ritzoom has invariably repre- 
sented Catholic interests. Moreover, it has 
generally come about that either the Pro- 
testant has become a Catholic, or that all 
settlements have been in favour of the side 
Ritzoom has represented. He is a man of 
infinite resource. His name never figures in 
the papers. He never makes speeches for the 
Catholic Truth Society ; he works in secret, 
and he works with marvellous effect. As 4 
rule, there are large interests at stake when 
Ritzoom interests himself. He is regarded as 
a deadly opponent because he prepares him- 
self for every contingency. Of course, he has 
been known to fail, but only rarely. Oh, 
there is not the slightest doubt but that he 
had considered the possibility of our ass0- 
ciating him with the business.” 

“You feel sure he has been associated with 
it ? I thought he was trying to throw us of 
the track.” 

“T should say his connection with the 
matter is of such a nature that it will be 
exceedingly difficult to trace it to him; but 
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tis is the mind behind everything. As I told 
you, he works in secret. He pulls the strings, 
and his puppets move.” 

“All the same, it seems to me we have 
made very little headway.” 

“And, as I said, we have made some.” 

Harrington and Raymond were sitting in 
the former’s rooms. They had walked thither 
almost in silence, but now they spoke freely. 

“What headway have we made, Ned ?” 

“We have located the position of Joyce’s 
hiding-place.”” 

“What!” 

“No, do not build your hopes too high. 
It is not much we have done. You know 
that game we played at your house on the 
night Joyce came home from school? One 
thought of something, and the others had 
to find out what it was. You see, the whole 
business lay in narrowing the ground of in- 
quiry. First, was it animal, vegetable, or 
mineral ? Then, where did it exist ? And so 
on. You know the process. Well, I went 
on that line with Ritzoom. I felt sure he 


knew of her hiding-place—but where was it ?, 


You see, the Roman Church has institutions 
all over the world. There are thousands of 
convents in Belgium, in France, in Spain, 
in Italy. Where had she been taken ? Well, 
lam firmly convinced that she is in England.” 

“Why ?” 

“Do you remember the conversation about 
the privileges which Catholics had in Con- 
tinental countries ? Do you remember the 
expression on his face when he referred to 
them ?” 

Walter Raymond sat quietly thinking for 
& moment. 

“You are probably right,” he said presently ; 
“but surely it is not enough to accept such 
an inference as proof.” 

“Not by itself, no ; but when it is supported 
by other things——”’ 

“Yes, what ?” 

“First, I discovered that Brandon left his 
house at noon yesterday, and that he took 
acab to St. Pancras. Now St. Pancras is 
not the station we should use if we intended 
going to the Continent. Second, I have dis- 
covered that he told his housekeeper of his 
intention to join Father Kelly, who is a kind 
of curate to him, and that they would be 
back to-day. Third, Brandon took only a 
light thin overcoat. It is true the weather 
is fine, but when a man is crossing the Channel 
in the spring he “ 
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we 
mond. 

“Then there is another consideration. I 
saw Brandon come to the Cosmopolitan to- 
night.” 

“T did not.” 

“You did not expect him, and therefore 
were not looking as eagerly for him as I was. 
Now, if he had been on the Continent, and 
knowing that Ritzoom was just starting for 
Ostend, he would not come to London to 
meet him. They would meet at Ostend, or 
Brussels, or Bruges, or a 

“You are right, Ned. Still, we have not 
covered all the ground. Would Brandon 
directly associate himself with the business 
at all?” 

“Not directly, but either he or Kelly would 
keep a watchful eye on the matter. You see, 
Ritzoom is not the man to multiply agents, 
especially as Kelly, who, I am told, is a man 
after Ritzoom’s own heart, was at hand. 
Moreover, Kelly has seldom been to your 
house, and has been kept in the background 
all the way through.” 

“No; Ritzoom would wish to appear as 
little as possible in the matter. Especially 
would he refrain from going there after what 
I said to him—if she were there.” 

“True; but how do you know he has 
gone?”’ 

“TI am waiting for assurance. I thought I 
should have had it by this time. But even 
if these calculations are all right, they do 
not give me my strongest reason for believing 
that Joyce is in England.” 

ae gs 

““No; I believe she has been taken to an 
English convent, because the laws of no 
country are so favourable to the Catholics 
as English laws. Ritzoom was quite right 
when he said that no one had the right of 
entry into an English Catholic institution. 
As was fully demonstrated at the discussion 
in the House of Commons only a week or so 
ago, anything can be done in a Catholic con- 
vent—anything—and yet no one need be the 
wiser. There could be birth or death; there 
could be cruelty or outrage, and the world 
need know nothing. The heads of such in- 
stitutions can snap their fingers in the face 
of the world. Even if we were sure that 
Joyce was in a convent in London, I doubt 
if we could find a means of entrance. Once 
immured there, she is for ever powerless.” 

Walter Raymond started to his feet ; for 


yes; I understand,” said Ray- 
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a moment he seemed like losing his self-control, 
but he conquered himself. 

“Tt must be altogether a matter of wits,” 
he said quietly. 

“Yes ; we have to match our brains against 
the cleverest schemer in the Jesuit Order.” 

“And the country does not know this— 
the privilege of the Roman Catholic institu- 
tions. The country does not realise it. Ever 
since Henry VIII. dissolved the monasteries 
the Jesuits have been fighting for their own 
hand. What one generation has failed to do 
the other has taken up. They have taken 
advantage of the crass blindness of the British 
public; they have taken advantage of the 
Englishman’s known love of fair-play, by 
obtaining more than anyone has the right 
to obtain. They have their spies and envoys 
everywhere: political wire-pullers are at 
every corner. To such a pass has it come 
that when a measure is brought before the 
House, demanding the right of public in- 
spection for Roman Catholic institutions, the 
Papists arouse such a storm that the Prime 
Minister shelves everything. Ritzoom was 
right ; a nunnery is a sealed house as far as 
public inquiry is concerned.” 

“Then anything may be done to Joyce.” 

“ Anything.” 

“And no one be the wiser ?”’ 

“No one. Once within the walls of an 
English convent; and the heads of the convent 
have absolute control over the inmate. Mark 
you, I am not saying that they abuse their 
power. Moreover, in most cases parents are 
cognisant of their children’s whereabouts, and 
all postulants and novices have a period of 
probation before they take their vows. During 
that time they are supposed to be allowed 
to converse with visitors, and, if they feel 
so disposed, they can leave. Anyhow, that 
is what the public are told. After they have 
taken vows, however—that is, in the exclusive 
orders—they can only see visitors through an 
iron grid. I have not yet gone into the 
question closely, but, as far as I can gather, 
the register of deaths which they keep is sup- 
posed to be final and authoritative.” 

A look of despair came into john Ray- 
mond’s eyes; his face became more haggard 
than ever. 

“My poor little Joyce!” he cried. ‘‘ My 
dear, dear little maid! Oh, Ned, we must 
save her.” 

“We will,” replied Harrington quietly ; 
“besides, I do not think you need fear. 
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I believe no harm will happen to her at present, 
I believe, too, that she will be kindly dealt 
with. I have no doubt that at the present 
time she is treated with all courtesy ang 
consideration. The danger will come later.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“The danger will be when Ritzoom plays 
his trump cards. All this is for some ulterior 
purpose. There is something behind it all,” 

“But what ?” 

Harrington opened his mouth to reply, but 
at that moment a servant entered with a 
telegram. He read it, and then passed it 
to Raymond. 

“Saw priest on board Ostend boat.” 

That was all. It had the Dover postmark, 

“You sent a man down?” 

“Yes; the fellow is indebted to me in 
various ways, and I occasionally employ him. 
In his own way he is very valuable. Of course, 
I had to make special arrangements to get a 
wire at this hour.” 

“Ned,” said Walter Raymond after a few 
seconds’ silence, ‘“‘I can see no way out of it, 
It is a veritable cul de sac. Perhaps it is be 
cause my brain is dazed by anxiety and want 
of sleep, but I see no loophole anywhere. I 
believe with you that she will have gone to 
an English convent; but how can we find 
out which ? If what you say is true, they 
are all as secret as death. We have no right 
of entry, we have no right of inquiry. As you 
know, these Catholic places have multiplied 
tremendously. Other countries, Catholic coun- 
tries, demand certain things of them; they 
refuse these demands. Then they leave those 
countries and come to England, and, according 
to you, they may be veritable prison Louse. 
I have not gone into the law of these places, 
but I will. I will sift everything to the bottom 
But meanwhile, Ned—meanwhile ? ” 

“Yes, meanwhile,” repeated Harrington 
grimly. 

“If anything could be gained by making 
the matter public, I would make it public; 
but it would do no good. As far as I cam 
see, we Can prove nothing.” 

“No, nothing would be gained by making 
it public. As you say, we can prove nothing 
yet.” 

“You believe we shall ?” 

“‘T am sure we shall.” 

“You have something in your mind, Ned. 
Tell me what it is.” 

“Walter, do I know the story of your 
life ?” 
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“Yes, everything worth telling. Since my 
marriage it has been very humdrum, very 
eventful, until—the priest entered my doors.” 

“Never mind; tell all your past history 
as though I knew nothing of it. Your boy- 
hood, your quarrel with your father, your 
marriage, your early life in London.” 

Walter Raymond did as he was bidden- 
He told his story simply, but vividly. He 
gemed to take a delight in it. After all, 
the old boyish days, in spite of his father’s 
harshness, were happy and full of gladness. He 
lingered over the early years of his married 
life, told of his joy when the children were 
born, described the struggles of those early 
years when clients were few and fees were 
small. 

“But we were happy, Ned. Our little 
family was united; we had no secrets from 
one another; love and confidence were felt 
throughout every detail of our lives. Of 
course, Lucy’s ill health brought me into 
cose contact with the children. I had often 
tobe mother as well as father to them. Then, 
as Joyce grew up, she little by little took work 
fom my shoulders. Oh, you have no idea 
what a joy and gladness she was to me! Poor 
little girl! Her education suffered by it, but 
we became more and more to each other. 
I tell you the tears have come into my eyes, 
and a sob into my throat, often, when, after 
the other children had gone to bed, she came 
to me and asked me to help her with her 
lessons. Many a time, too, as I helped, her 
eyes would grow heavy, and she would go to 
sleep over her work. Then I would insist 
upon her going to bed, and scheme how I 
could get a kind of mother’s help into the 
house, and send Joyce to a good school.” 

“But your wife—was she ever really a com- 
panion to you ?” asked Harrington. 

“T suppose not; but I never thought of 
it. We loved each other very dearly, and we 
were happy. No, in spite of our poverty, 
there was not a happier home in England 
until that priest darkened our doors. Just 
think of it, Ned. I have no wife now, and 
—oh, my God, my God ! I have no children.” 

“Don’t say that, my friend.” 

“They shun me, Ned; they have their 
secrets from me; they have been taught to 
tegard me as a kind of ghoul. I am looked 
upon as one who is crucifying their Christ 
again—as an enemy to religion. Their mother 
has taught them this. The old trust, the old 
comradeship, the old happy times, all are 
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gone. Only Joyce remained the same to me, 
and now Joyce is gone.” 

Walter Raymond was not an emotional 
man, but he started to his feet as he spoke, 
and walked to and fro in the room like a 
man demented. 

“We must find her, Ned; we must save 
her.”’ 

“Yes,” said Ned Harrington, “we must 
find her and we must save her. I feel that 
as much as you—perhaps more.” 

“Forgive me, Ned; I had forgotten. But 
really it is difficult for me to think of anyone 
loving my little maid like myself.” 

Harrington was silent. There was a far- 
away look in his deep-set eyes, and his strong, 
clearly-cut features were perfectly motionless, 
save for a tremor of his lips. 

“You had some reason for asking me to 
tell you of the past, Ned,” went on Raymond 
presently. ‘‘ What is this something at the 
back of your mind that you are afraid to 
tell me about ?” 

Still Harrington remained silent, while 
Walter Raymond sat looking at him. The 
older man did not repeat his question. He 
knew that he would tell him if he thought 
it wise. 

“It is a question of motive, Walter,” he 
said presently. 

“So you’ve said before. I have thought 
hours about it, and I can think of none— 
none, my friend, except the motive which 
appears on the surface. They will encompass 
heaven and earth to make one convert. I 
daresay, now, if I could have seen my way 
to yield to my wife’s wishes and join their 
communion, things would have been different.” 

“Perhaps,” said Harrington, like a man 
musing. 

“You do not think so?” 

“T have been interested in this Roman 
Catholic question for years, my friend. During 
those years I have heard a great deal about 
Ritzoom. To-day, as I told you, I have 
made more minute inquiries about him, and 
these inquiries have confirmed what I had 
previously believed.” 

“And that ?” 

‘‘ Wherever and whenever Ritzoom interests 
himself in anyone, great stakes are at issue.” 

‘Would he not regard the conversion of a 
family as a great stake ?” 

“No; not in the way you mean. If he 
did, he would become a mission preacher. 
No; he is a Jesuit, and Jesuits from time 
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immemorial have dabbled in mundane affairs. 
I will admit that their final idea has been 
conversion; but their weapons have been 
carnal, my friend—carnal. Once upon a time 
they governed Europe through the throne 
rooms of every country. That power passed 
away, but for centuries there has hardly been 
a political trouble of any sort but they have 
been mixed up init. Look at French troubles 
—the Dreyfus scandal: who was at the back 
of it? The Jesuits. Think of the history 
of Spain, the Don Carlos rebellion, the struggle 
for the Crown, the death of General Pym, 
the thousand underground schemes ; who have 
been the prime movers ? The Jesuits. Then 
there is the question of Irish Home Rule— 
who was responsible for the beginning of the 
business ? Who backed the secret societies 
and fanned the flame of rebellion ? Dublin is 
full of Jesuits. Ireland is full of Jesuits. 
Irishmen, well-informed Irishmen, tell me that 
it is not the Archbishop or the Bishops who 
rule even the Catholic Church in Ireland. It 
is the Jesuits. They, who profess to have no 
ambition for place or titles, they rule, they 
control, they supply brains and plans of cam- 
paign.” 

“But, my dear Ned, how can this apply 
to me? I am only a poor struggling lawyer, 
who has just got his head above water. My 
poor little Joyce has no name, no influence, 
no money.” 

“ That is what baffles me, for, as I told you, 
wherever Ritzoom interests himself, there are 
large issues at stake.” 

“But what, Ned—what ?” 

“Tf I knew that, Walter—if I knew that, 
my way would be clear.” 

“You see, Ned, I neither have money nor 
expectations of any, save that for which I 
work. It is true things in that direction look 
brighter, but at best my income can only be 
a thousand or two a year. Of course, my 
father is a rich man, but he has disinherited 
me. He crossed my name from the family 
Bible; he swore that I should never have a 
penny of his money.” 

“And Ritzoom knows that ?” 

“My wife knows it.” 

“Then he will know it; Brandon will know 
it ; the whole ring of them will know it. Walter, 
why do you not go and see your father ?” 

“Would he see me, Ned? Would he ex- 
change words with me? You say that you 
saw him, and spoke to him about me. Do 
you think he would ?” 
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“No,” said Harrington after a minute’ 
hesitation, “I do not, on consideration, think 
he would.” 

“ Besides, you know his Protestant views, 
you know how he hates anything that savouy 
of Popery. If he is still interested in me, be 


will know that my family have joined th 
Roman communion, and that will embitte 
him more than ever against me.” 


=< expect you 


“Yes,” said Harrington ; 
are right.” 

“‘ Even if I were to let him know that I hate 
the whole business, if I tell him that priest. 
craft has blighted my home and alienated my 
wife and children from me, it would make no 
difference. He would blame me for not being 
master in my own house. You know his vieys 
on that question. And more, even if we be 
came reconciled to each other and he desired 
to give me some of his money, he would know 
that my wife and children would benefit by 
it, and, so great is his hatred of the Roman- 
ists, such a thought would keep him from 
giving me a penny. He is a strange man, 
difficult to understand ; but on that question 
his position is clear.” 

“* All the same, I must find Ritzoom’s motive,” 
said Harrington presently. 

“You still harp on that.” 

“Yes, I still harp on that.” 

“But we cannot spend all our time finding 
out that. My child is taken away from me; 
she is immured somewhere—where I do not know. 
Whatever may be Ritzoom’s motive in advising 
her to leave home—and, mark you, we have 
no certain proof that he did advise her—the 
fact is she has left home, and I do not know 
where she is.” 

“ And do you think I do not realise that?’ 

Ned Harrington spoke harshly—almost bit- 
terly. It was evident that throughout the 
whole of their conversation he had been 
fighting with the anger that was raging in his 
heart. 

“T realise it, Walter,” he continued more 
quietly ; “only God knows how much. I have 
thought of a hundred plans of search, and 
some of them shall be put into action without 
delay. But we must be wary, my friend— 
wary and silent. They work in silence, 9 
must we. They are prepared -to wait results, 
and, hard as it is, so must we.” 

For a long time they sat talking. Scheme 
after scheme they discussed, weighing carefully 
the pros and cons of this and that plan of action. 
They forgot that they had had no sleep 08 
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the previous night, forgot the penalty which 
must follow the long, wakeful hours of anxious 
thought. When the morning light streamed 
through the windows they were still discussing, 
stil thinking. They knew they had a difficult 
work to do, and neither was a man who acted 
thoughtlessly. 

Presently, however, Walter Raymond rose 
to go. 

“T shall walk 
home now, Ned,” 
he said. ad 
shall try to get 
two or three 
hours’ sleep. Per- 
haps my brain will 
be clearer then.”’ 

Harrington 
looked at his 
watch. It had 
stopped—he had 
forgotten to wind 
it; but the clock 
on the mantel- 
piece told him 
that it was after 
four o’clock. 

“Wait a minute 
longer, Walter,” 
he said. “ Ah! 
there he is.” 

Raymond heard 
the roll of wheels 
in the street out- 
side, while Har- 
rington went to / 
the door. A/ 
minute later he 
entered the room 
wih a rather 
Strange - looking 
Man, who gave 
Raymond a keen, 
searching glance, 
and then began deliberately to throw off a 
heavy overcoat. 





CHAPTER XxX. 


HE newcomer was rather below than 
a above the medium height. His hair 
was iron grey, and was cropped 
close to his head; his eyebrows, 
however, were long and bushy, which, over- 
shadowing piercing black eyes, gave him 
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a somewhat ferocious aspect. The lower part 
of his face, however, suggested a man .of 
mild and gentle demeanour—one who would 
love to play with children and tell them 
fairy stories. If a bandage were placed over 
his eyes, therefore, he would be taken for a 
mild, unsuspecting, innocent-looking little man ; 
but if the bandage were taken off, one would 
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“A minute later he entered the room with a rather strange-looking man.” 


be led to give him a second thought, and 
then think of him as a “‘ mysterious-looking 
little fellow.” 

“Well, Signore Volpo,’ 
“you have had a busy day.” 

“Yes, sir ; I have not, as you say in England, 
let much grass grow under my feet; but I 
slept in the train. Ah, yes, from Dover to 
Herne Hill, I slept; ah, yes, I slept like a— 
what do you call it ?—a top; ah, yes.” 

“I received your telegram.” 

“Yes, ah, but the signore, « prete, he 


said Harrington, 
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seemed much disturbed ; he examined every- 
thing, everybody but me—ah, I was only a 
plain-looking little man. He is gone to Bruges.” 

“To Bruges ?” 

“Yes, to Bruges. He met another priest 
on the battello—that is what you call the 
boat. He did not seem pleased to see him ; 
but told him that he wanted a train to Bruges.” 


“That is all?” 
“That is all; if you had instructed me, I 


would have gone to Bruges. I speak not 
French well, but enough for parlare. He is a 
great man, Signore Ritzoom.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

“How do I know that a book is great, 
Signore Harrington ? I read.” 

“Yes, he is a great man. 
tired.” 

“Un poco, st, signore. 
is all.” 

“How many hours’ rest do you require 
before you are ready for work again ?” 

“Six hours’ sleep, and I am wide awake. 
It is just four. I go to my house. I take my 
basin of pane e late, I go to bed, then it will 
be five; I sleep for six hours, that will make 
eleven. Then I will be awake, my brain will 
be clear, and I can work, signore.” 

“That is well. I shall expect you here 
at half-past eleven.” 

“ Buono giorno, signore. 
more now ?” 

“No, you need rest.” 

The little man put on his heavy overcoat 
again, and with a comprehensive bow he left 
the room. 

“Signore Volpo is in his own way a char- 
acter,” said Harrington. 

“Is he to be trusted ?”’ asked Raymond, 
anxiously. 

“Yes. Of course, I have told him nothing 
that you would not care for a stranger to 
know. Presently we may have to tell him 
more; at present, however, there is no need. 
I did not think of him yesterday morning 
when I said we would not use a private detec- 
tive. Neither, for that matter, can he be 
placed under that category. But he is a use- 
ful man. He is an Italian by birth and educa- 
tion. He was trained for the priesthood, but 
he got mixed up with some of the secret 
societies in Italy which existed during the 
struggle for independence. His great enemies 
were the Jesuits, and he hates them accordingly. 
For years he was hunted like a fox. He came 
to England as a refugee, and even after the 


But you are 


Just a little, that 


You need me no 
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power of the priest was broken in Italy he 
remained in England. He says his life jg 
not safe in Italy. Years of plotting, hoy. 
ever, have made him a useful man. He knoygs 
the Roman Church, he knows the Jesuits, ang 
he has a wonderful gift as a detective, | 
had to defend him once in a peculiar case, 
and he declares he owes much to me, ] 
have had but little use for him in the past, al. 
though I have been glad to employ him on various 
occasions. He, however, has for years beep 
asking me to give him work to do, and when 
I have employed him he has been overjoyed, 
He wants to repay me, he says, for my kind. 
ness to him. WHe is as cunning as the animal 
whose name he bears, and I believe him to 
be as faithful as a dog. I have an idea that 
Signor Volpo can help us a great deal. He 
has the advantage of being but little known 
He lives in seclusion, and works in the dark.” 

“If you trust him, that is enough, Ned,” 

“TI do irust him. If any man can find out 
where Joyce is, Signore Volpo is the man.” 

“ Ah, if he can find out!” 

“Yes, you see, we have the Habeas Corpus 
Act on our side. If we can find out where she 
is, we can demand that she be restored to 
us.”’ 


Raymond shook his head despondently. 

*“Yes—yes ; I know what you are thinking 
of. These holy fathers have a hundred ways 
whereby people can be hidden or removed 


to other convents. Still, we will succeed. 
Keep a brave heart, my friend.” 

Walter Raymond left the house, and walked 
towards Clapham Common. At that time he 
saw no hope anywhere. He had no proof 
that Joyce had gone to a convent, and there- 
fore he could not demand her whereabouts 
from ecclesiastics. Indeed, if he sought to 
enforce legal power, possibly Brandon and 
Ritzoom would protest entire ignorance as to 
her whereabouts. He could not so much as 
prove that either of them had used any means 
whatever to influence her in leaving her home. 
He had no hold upon them in any way. He 
was perfectly certain they had influenced her, 
and that she was somewhere in their keeping, 
but he could prove nothing. It seemed to 
him, therefore, that the case was perfectly 
hopeless. He could not bear the thought of 
making the affair public, and even if he could, 
he could not see that anything could be gained. 
Joyce was as much lost to him as if she was 
buried beneath six feet of earth. 

Trv as he would, he could think of nothing 
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that would help in solving the problem. His 
eyes ached with much watching, his head 
throbbed with terrible pain. His whole nature 
cried out for sleep, and yet it seemed to him 
that he would never be able to sleep again. 
He let himself into his house. As he passed 
by his children’s bedrooms he opened the 
doors and entered. They were sleeping quietly. 
But he did not stop at his wife’s room. As he 
thought of her, his heart grew hard. He 
entered the little room which since his wife’s 
decision he had called his own. It was the 
poorest room in the house—little more than 
a box, in fact. A narrow bed stood by the 
wall, and a few books stood in the little shelf 
above the bed. Without undressing, he threw 
himself on the bed. 

“T shan’t be able to sleep,” he said, “ but 
pehaps I can rest.” Yet scarcely had his 
head touched the pillow than the events of 
the day seemed to recede from him, and in a 
few seconds he fell asleep. 

Between two and three hours later the 
house of Walter Raymond echoed to the sound 
of merry voices. The children had their baths, 
and descended into the little dining-room, 
where the servant had placed their breakfast. 

“Is mother coming down to breakfast this 
morning ?”’ said Madaline. 

“T don’t know,” said young Walter. ‘‘ When 
I went into her room a littl while ago she 
seemed asleep.” 

“Did you go into dad’s room ?” 

“No.” 

“TI wonder if he’s back yet ?”’ said Rachel. 

“I wish things were like they used to be,” 
said Walter. 

“Hush, Walter!’ said Madaline. 
know what Father Brandon said.” 

“TI don’t care,” said Walter. ‘‘ Things aren’t 
nearly as jolly as they used to be. It was 
always fun to go out with him. And wasn’t 
it grand when we went to Brighton that 
day ?” 

“Yes, and you know what Father Brandon 
said to us afterwards. You know he told us 
that if we did what dad told us to do, we 
should grieve the Holy Virgin, and anger our 
Blessed Lord.”’ 

“Yes, I know,”’ said Walter; “ but I don’t 
believe it.” 

“That’s wicked,” replied Madaline; “ and 
if I were to tell Father Brandon what you say 
you would have an awfully hard penance.” 

“And I suppose you will,” said the boy. 
“But I don’t care. Why should it be wrong 
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to do what dad tells us ? 
and kind.” 

“Why, you know that he refused to let me 
be baptised, and he’s been very cruel to mother.” 

“When ?” asked Walter stoutly. 

“Why, you know he has. Don’t you know 
how Father Brandon said that until grace 
touched his heart he was an enemy to religion ? 
He has taken Joyce to a Protestant school, 
and you know, too, that he has forbidden 
Father Brandon to come to the house.” 

“Then why has he come ?” asked the boy. 
“It’s dad’s house. Besides, I’m not a bit 
better boy than I used to be, and it isn’t half 
so jolly. I always used to like dad to hear 
me say my prayers ; but since I’ve had to say 
those new prayers everything has _ been 
different.” 

“Hush, you bad boy!” said Madaline. 
“There, I believe mother is coming.” 

Mrs. Raymond entered the room as the 
girl spoke. There was a strange, dazed look 
in her eyes, as though she had passed a sleep- 
less night. She looked grey, and haggard 
too, as though she were in pain. When she 
had left her room she had stopped outside 
her husband’s door. She had heard him come 
into the house more than two hours before, 
and ever since she had lain awake thinking. 
A year before all was different. Then all was 
trust, all was peace. Now a great barrier 
had arisen between them. The priest had 
stepped in between them, and the old con- 
fidence, the old comradeship, had ceased, 
Since she had become a Roman Catholic, and 
had promised absolute obedience to the Church, 
their aims had been different. She had been 
made to believe that the commands of the 
Church should be placed before everything, 
and she had eagerly obeyed. She had tried 
to make him a convert, and she had not 
rested until the children were received into 
the Church. And all this had taken place in 
a year. 

She thought of Joyce, and a great terror 
came into her heart. Where was her eldest 
child now ? What was she doing? Was she 
content—happy ? She remembered her as a 
baby, a little, bright-eyed child, and later still 
when she grew up to be her sole help, and 
Walter’s great joy. 

Perhaps it was this thought which caused 
her to open the door, and enter her husband’s 
room. She gave a start as she saw him lying 
on the bed. His hair was dishevelled, his 
face was drawn and haggard. She knew why 
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he had been away. He had been trying to 
find their child, the child who was as dear 
to him as his own life. In spite of herself, 
her heart ached for him. She called to mind 
those long years of faithful devotion. After 
all, never did a woman have a better husband 
than he. He had sacrificed everything for 
her. But for her he might have been a rich 
man, and his life might have been free from 
all the anxieties which had been his during 
the long years. She realised, too, the change 
that had come into his life. Yes, she had 
done her best to alienate the children from 
him; she had taught them to regard him 
as a heretic, as one who refused the light, and 
was therefore an enemy to her faith. Yes, 
he had been searching for Joyce, while she 

She left the room. What she had done, 
she had done from a sense of duty. She had 
promised to obey, and she had obeyed. He 
was an enemy to her religion. If he could, he 
would make all his children despise her religion. 
Had not her confessor bidden her beware of 
ever allowing natural affection to lessen her 
zeal for religion ? Above all things, she must 
see to it that she obeyed her Church, and 
allowed nothing to stand in the way of carrying 
out her mandates. 

“Are you well, mother?” asked Rachel 
as she entered the room. “ Have you slept 
well ?”’ 

“No, not very well.” 

“When shall we hear from Joyce ?” 

“T don’t know—perhaps not at all.” 

“Not at all! Why, dad said that in the 
school to which she is gone all the girls are 
encouraged to write home.” 

“Yes, I know he said so.” 

“Don’t you believe him ?” 

Mrs. Raymond was silent. 

“T’m sure it will be a good school,” said 
young Walter. He was evidently prejudiced 
in favour of his father that morning. 

“It is a heretic school,” said Mrs. Ray- 
mond. ‘“‘ Perhaps the Holy Mother will inter- 
fere, and save her from going there.” 

* But dad has taken her there.” 

Mrs. Raymond was silent for a minute; 
then she said: 

“Tf ever you have to go to such a place, 
remember the greatest sin you can commit is 
to be false to your religion, a sin which, un- 
repented of, will drag you into eternal ruin.” 

There was a terrible intensity in her voice, 
as though the thought of such a thing gave 
her agony. 
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“That is why you must beware of your 
father,” she went on. ‘He despises our 
faith ; he is an enemy to it. That was why 
he arranged to take away Joyce from the 
school at Bruges, and to take her to that 
Protestant place in Germany. As you love 
your God, and as you care for your soul's 
salvation, never listen to him. His heart jg 
hardened against the truth.” 

The children were all silent. In a way they 
could not understand; they felt it an awfyl 
thing that their mother should warn them 
against their father. 

As soon as possible she hurried them off 
to school. She did not want her husband to 
come down while they were in the house, 
They would be sure to ask him questions 
about Joyce, and she was afraid lest he might 
say something which she thought they ought 
not to hear. They had scarcely gone when a 
letter was brought to her. She broke the 
seal, and read the contents eagerly :— 


‘My DEAR CHILD,—Everything is satis- 
factorily settled, and the one whose 
eternal welfare is so dear to us both is 
now safe from the enemies of her soul. 
It will be best that you should not know 
her haven of rest—I need not explain 
why. Suffice to say that she is very 
happy, and that she gives every evidence 
of fitness for the religious life. For the 
present it will be best that you should 
neither write to her nor receive any com- 
munication from her. It will be unwise 
to do anything to disturb the peace that 
has come into her soul, and, besides, we 
must remember that her enemies, especi- 
ally the one of her own household, will 
be watchful. We must, at whatever cost, 
save her from the snares of the fowler. 
I would like to come and see you, but 
under present circumstances it would not be 
wise. Nothing must be done that can in 
any way arouse suspicion. Always fe 
member, my dear child, that we, the 
children of the Church, must not set our 
affections on things temporal, but on 
things eternal. I have perfect trust in 
you.—Yours affectionately, 

*“ PATRICK BRANDON. 

“Pray for me.” 


She read this letter a second time, and 
then, as if her suspicions were aroused, she 
looked eagerly around her. She noted with 
satisfaction that the door was closed, and 
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that there was no possibility of observers. 
But she did not seem to be satisfied. Hiding 
the letter, she crept out of the room, and 
went quietly upstairs. She listened eagerly 
at the door of her husband’s room, and then 
quietly turned the handle of the door and 
entered. Walter Raymond was still asleep, 
but she saw by ihe look on his face that he 
was greatly troubled. aut 
Moreover, he moaned — 
like a man in pain. 

Like one  fasci- 
nated, she stood 
and watched, and 
although she had 
been his wife for 
twenty years she 
felt like a culprit. A 
It seemed to her 
that she had no 
right to be in the S 
room, she who was 
the mother of his 
children. 

“My own little 
maid! My own little 
Joyce!”” she heard 
him say. “She is 
the only one whose 
mind has not been 
poisoned against 
me.” 

Mrs. Raymond felt as 
though someone had stabbed 
her, but still she did not 
move. Walter Raymond slept 
on, sometimes moaning as if 
in pain, and again uttering 
words which were unintelligible to her. As 
he lay there he looked ten years older than 
he had looked a year before. 

“Where have they taken her?” she heard 
him say presently. ‘‘ We must find out that, 
Ned. Those accursed priests may be clever, 
and the law is all on their side; but we must 
find her, Ned. We will never give up—never, 
never | ”’ 

He rose from the bed and opened his eyes 
as if he were awakened. He stared around 
the room, and she thought he gazed upon 
her ; but there was no suggestion of recognition 
or intelligence. The eyes were glazed and 
ghastly, his face was drawn with agony. He 
made a movement as if to leap from the bed, 
but he only fell back with a moan. 

“My own little Joyce—my own little maid ! 
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Oh, may God help me—may God help 
me!” 

After this he slept more peacefully. He 
ceased either to moan or to speak. Mother 
Nature was folding him in her arms and 
soothing him as only she can soothe. 

Mrs. Raymond did not move, even when 
she thought her husband had awakened. It 


“He made a movement as if to leap from the 
bed.” 


seemed as though she were held by a spell. 
The moans he had uttered, the look of agony 
on his face, made her incapable of action. 
When she left the room her face was pale as 
death, and her features were drawn as if by 
pain. Perhaps she thought of the long years 
they had lived together in happiness. 

She took the priest’s letter and read it a 
third time, and as she read a look of dogged 
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determination took the place of fear. After 
that she left the house, and went out on to 
Clapham Common. 

When Walter Raymond woke it was past 
eleveno’clock. At first hewasdazed. Nothing 
seemed clear to him. His only sensation was 
a feeling of overwhelming loss—why, he could 
not understand. But this was not for long. 
All the ghastly tragedy of the last two days 
came back to him, and for a moment it stunned 
him. Nevertheless, several hours’ sleep had 
restored his energies, and he was again capable 
of action. He had a cold bath, and then 
came downstairs. The house was in quiet- 
ness. He rang the bell and the servant 
entered. 

“Is anyone in the house, Martha?” he 
asked. 

“No, sir; missis is gone out, and the rest 
are at school.” 

“Just so. Will you please get me some 
breakfast, Martha? Get it as quickly as 
possible.” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“Even the servant seems to be afraid of 
me,” thought Walter-as the girl went out. 

Taking a law-book from the shelf, he read 
until the girl appeared with his breakfast ; 
then, after partaking of a hasty meal, he pre- 
pared to go to the City. Just as he was 
leaving a boy brought a telegram. 

“Calling at your office about four.” 

There was no signature, but Walter felt 
sure that it was Harrington who had sent it. 

“He has had less sleep than I,” thought 
Raymond. “This was handed in at the 
Strand at half-past ten. I wonder if he’s 
done anything. Poor Ned, he’s terribly cut 
up; but never mind. Please God, we'll be 
even with them.” 

He had no anxiety about his office work 
—he had told his confidential clerk that in 
all probability he should not be early that 
morning, and had as far as possible prepared 
for all contingencies. He left no message for 
his wife. He felt that they had nothing in 
common now. Rather, their interests were 
in opposition to each other. She sought to 
please a priest rather than her husband; the 
demands of her Church were more to her 
than the desires of the man who had given 
his life to her. 

Arrived at his office, he went through the 
letters which his clerk had placed before him 
for special attention, and then, having dic- 
tated his answers, he sat back in his chair 


and again tried to solve the problem that was 
constantly before him. 

“TI can think of nothing,” he said at length, 
“‘T shall have to depend on Ned for everything, 
Ah! that is surely his voice.” 

A minute later Harrington had entered his 
room, and Walter Raymond, having shut the 
door, looked at him eagerly. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


OYCE RAYMOND sat in her little 

p cubicle in the Convent of our Sor. 
rowing Mother. She had been in the 
convent a week, and now she was 
reviewing the time she had spent there, 
She was also searching her heart. She had 
left her home about noon on the day when 
Harrington had received the telegram from 
Walter Raymond. She had gone out of the 
house quietly and unobtrusively. Had anyone 
seen her, they would probably have thought 
that she was going for a walk. Her face was 
stern and set, and her heart was torn with 
agony ; but she felt that she must do as she 
had been commanded. More and more it had 
been brought to her that it would be a sin for 
her to obey her father’s will, and go to the 
Protestant school in Germany ; while to regard 
herself as the fiancée of Harrington was a crime. 
Indeed, this, as she had been made to feel, 
was the crowning sin of her life, a sin which, 
if unrepented, would drag her into hell. Her 
heart had gone out to him with all its fulness, 
and she had promised to be his wife. But 
Harrington was a militant Protestant; he 
was an enemy to the Church into whose com- 
munion she had been received, and here lay 
her shame and hercrime. Ritzoom had made 
her feel this ; he had told her that for her, a 
child of the one true Church, to love a man 
who was an enemy to that Church, was to 
crucify Christ afresh, and to condemn her 
soul to hell. She knew, moreover, that while 
she remained in the world, she would love him. 
If she went to school she would receive letters 
from him, she would write to him, she would 
look forward to meeting him and to being 
his wife. And this was sin. Her only hope, 
therefore, was to leave the world, to go away 
where her thoughts would be constantly 
directed to holy things, and where she would 
breathe the atmosphere of faith and piety. 
Ritzoom had urged this with terrible persist 
ence. He had commanded her, and het 
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mother had emphasised his commands, that 
she must not imperil her soul by obeying 
her father’s wishes. If Harrington had been 
at home, all might have been different ; but 
he was away from her, and thus she became 
the prey of those whose commands seemed 
to be the commands of God. The struggle 
against natural affections had been hard; 
but she had obeyed the dictates of the priest, 
and had left her home. She had left it with- 
out saying good-bye to anyone, for so she had 
been instructed. She had walked across Chel- 
sea Bridge to Fulham, where she had been 
met by two nuns, who accompanied her to 
a conventual institution. Here she had re- 
mained during the afternoon talking with the 
Mother Superior. This lady was very kind, 
very gentle, and she described in glowing terms 
the happiness of those who led the religious 
life. She told her of the great peace that 
entered the soul, the quiet joy that pervaded 
the life, while she grew eloquent concerning 
the ecstasy of those who became the spouse 
of Christ. She told her also of the sin and 
deceit of the world, of the worthlessness of a 
worldly man’s love, and of the sin of loving 
one who was an enemy to the true faith. 

Under her influence, she became quiet and 
subdued. Nay, more, she looked forward with 
a certain pleasure to the thought of living 
a life of sinlessness and prayer. There are 
times in the life of everyone when we do not 
feel capable of being our own guides, and 
when we long for the voice of authority. 
Moreover, she had been led to regard this 
Mother Superior as a holy woman, and the 
nuns had told her that when she commanded, 
it was as though God Himself commanded. 

Little by little, therefore, this woman calmed 
her fears, and gave her a certain kind of hope. 
She made her feel more than ever the sin of 
loving an enemy to the faith, and caused her to 
tealise that only by leaving the world altogether 
could she have salvation. She spoke to her, 
moreover, as a woman; as a woman who had 
tasted of the joys of the world, and found 
them like Dead Sea fruit, but who, on entering 
the religious life, had realised the joy ot God. 
And Joyce, her mind bewildered, her heart 
tom with pain, had listened eagerly, and had 
accepted the Mother Superior’s words as the 
words of God, even as she had been told she 
should. 

When night came on she was attired in the 
dress of a sister of mercy, her face being com- 
pletely hidden, and, in the company of others, 
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left Fulham. They entered a carriage, but 
whither she went she did not know. She had 
a vague remembrance of going to a great 
station, but she took no heed ; she also remem- 
bered that after travelling some time she 
changed trains, and towards morning she 
alighted from the train at a small station. 
Here she was taken to a carriage, and was 
driven away into the country. 

She had no idea where she was—indeed, 
she had not cared to ask. She had been made 
to feel that in going from home and love she 
was going into rest, and peace, and safety. 
She would be no longer guilty of loving the 
man whom to think of was sin; and while her 
heart seemed numbed by a great sorrow, she 
believed that she was doing the will of God. 

Presently, however, as she looked out of 
the carriage window she saw that she was 
away in the heart of the country. Scarcely a 
house was visible, the lane along which they 
drove was silent and forsaken. 

“ Where are we ?”’ she asked the nun who 
sat by her side, like one who had just awakened 
out of sleep. 

“I do not think it is best for you to know,” 
said the sister. 

“ Where are we going ?” 

“We are going to a place where you can 
rest, my dear.” 

“But I should like to know where.” 

“It is not best you should.” 

“But ’—and a fear came into the girl’s 
heart—“‘surely I may know where I am 
going ?”’ 

“No, you may not—at least, not at present. 
There, now; you must not ask any more 
questions.” 

The woman spoke kindly, but Joyce de- 
tected a change in her tone. She spoke like 
one who expected to be obeyed. 

For the first time Joyce realised what she had 
done, and, girl-like, she began to cry. 

“There now—there now,” said the nun, 
“this will never do. It is well that you 
should learn, little one, that the very greatest 
duty of a child of the Church is obedience— 
obedience without question. You have come 
to us for help and succour ; this we are giving 
you, but we can only give it on the condition 
that you obey implicitly. At present it is 
best that you know nothing, and that you 
should seek to know nothing. Rest, my child, 
rest, and do not trouble about anything, save 
how you can please the Holy Virgin.” 

After driving some time, they came to the 
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gates of a large house. Here they entered, 
and Joyce noticed that they drove through 
some park lands, and presently drew up before 
what appeared to her an old family mansion. 
Without a word they entered, and Joyce was 
taken into the presence of a tall, stately-looking 
woman, who came to her and kissed her. 

“ Welcome, my child,’’ she said affectionately. 
“‘T am sure you must be very weary.” 

Then, turning to the sisters, she said: 

“‘ See that some breakfast is sent in at once.” 

Joyce was divested of her sombre garments, 
and thus stood before the lady, in the clothes 
which she had worn when she leit her home 
the previous morning. 

“Draw a chair to the fire, my child,” said 
the lady. ‘‘ Your hands are cold, and your 
face is very pale. I am sure you must be 
hungry and faint.” 

The kindly words and affectionate attention 
comforted the girl immediately, and trust took 
the place of fear. She looked towards the lady, 
and it seemed to her that this woman must 
have passed through great sorrow. She looked 
about forty years of age ; she might be more— 
or less. Her face was deathly pale, and her 
eyes were rather the eyes of a woman who 
had lived, than one who was living now. And 
yet at times it seemed to Joyce as though 
memories stirred within her—memories of a 
time when she, too, lived in the busy world, 
and felt the throbbings of love. 

During breakfast she talked about various 
matters—matters of no moment; but pre- 
sently, when they had finished, and they had 
both turned to the fire, the Mother Superior 
of the convent—for so she was—took Joyce’s 
hand in hers, and said tenderly : 

“Tell me all about it, my child.” 

For a moment Joyce could not speak. The 
kind, womanly tones caused her tears to flow, 
and her voice to be choked with sobs. 

“That is well, my child,” said the Mother 
Superior. ‘Cry all you can; it will do you 
good. There—sit back in the chair. I will 
be back again in a few seconds.” 

When she had gone Joyce became more 
cool and collected again. There was something 
very soothing in the quietness of the place ; 
the very atmosphere seemed full of peace. 
She looked around the room and noted the 
prie-dieu that stood in the corner, and the 
religious pictures that hung upon the walls. 
The room was comfortably but not luxuriously 
furnished, and a woman’s good taste was 
manifested everywhere. 
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“T never thought a convent would be like 
this,” she thought. “I thought there were 
bare boards and poverty ; but it is quiet and 
peaceful.” 

The Mother Superior again returned, and 
sat down by her side. 

“Tell me all about it, my child,” she said, 
“Tell me everything.” 

And Joyce, nothing loth, told her. She 
described the happy days she had passed at 
home before she went to Bruges; told how 
her father had been for years a struggling 
lawyer, and how at length, when some little 
success came to him, he sent her to Belgium. 
Told of her mother’s conversion to the Roman 
faith, and of the baptism of her sisters and 
brother into the Church. Then she told her 
of her own conversion, and finally of her home- 
coming. Then came the story of the alienation 
of her mother from her father, and of the 
latter’s umvarying goodness and _ kindness, 
This led up to the coming of Harrington, and 
of how she had learnt to love him. She spoke 
of the happy weeks they spent together, of 
her father’s determination to send her to 
Germany, of her engagement to Harrington, 
and then of what Ritzoom had said to her. 

“And so, to save your soul, you came 
hither, my child ?” 

“I knew I should never cease—that is— 
to—to love him unless—unless ” she stam- 
mered. 

“ Yes—yes ; I understand,” interrupted the 
Mother Superior. ‘I understand. Yes, it 
was a sin, it is a sin—a terrible, terrible sin— 
to love such a man, my child. You have 
done right to leave the world. This life is 
nothing; the eternal life is everything— 
everything.” 

But Joyce did not believe this even then. 
This life was something; WHarrington’s love 
was something; nay, her heart was bruised 
and bleeding now, because she had renounced 
him. 

“Here you will forget him, my child ; here 
you will be safe from the temptations which 
your father would put in your way. Oh, yes; 
you will forget him, and in days to come— 
oh, you will be thankful for the step you have 
taken.” 

The words struck a chill into the young 
girl’s heart. It seemed to her at that moment 
that it could not be right to forget him. She 
pictured him at that moment. By this time 
he would probably have read her letter, and 
would be seeking her. 
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“Oh, I never can forget him—never, 
never !’”’ she sobbed. 

“Oh, yes, you will. That is, you will cease 
to think of him save as one who was an enemy 
to your soul.” 

The words, kindly as they were spoken, 
seemed harsh and cruel. She could not help 
thinking of the words he had spoken to her— 
words full of tenderness and loyalty and 
devotion; she remembered how her father 
had spoken of him, as one of the finest fellows 
he knew, and the best friend on earth. 

“Oh, no,no! I never can,” she cried. 
“Oh, God help me!” 

“Oh, yes, God will help you. The saints 
will intercede for you; many prayers will be 
offered for you.” 

“‘ But you do not know—you do not know!” 

“Yes, I know, my child—I know.” 

Joyce looked into her face, and noticed that 
her eyes had somehow changed. There was 
a look of tenderness, a sympathy, which had 
not struck her at first. 

“How can you know?” said the girl. 
“You cannot.” 

‘Yes, I can; I do.” 

“You know what it is to love?” 

“Yes, I know.” 

The woman seemed to forget their relative 
positions, seemed to forget that she was 
Mother Superior of a convent, and that the 
girl before her was only just come as a postulant. 
Perhaps the girl’s story had made her remem- 
ber that she too was a woman, and that she had 
loved as every woman should. Then Joyce’s 
heart went out to her, for she saw tears well 
up in her eyes and trickle down her pale 
cheeks. Forgetting her own trouble for a 
moment, she put her arms around the other’s 
neck and kissed her. 

** You have loved too, and have you forgotten 
him ?” 

vale ha 

“What! You never think of him ?” 

“‘Hush! He is a priest.” 

‘And do you ever see him ?” 

A knock came to the door, and in 4 moment 
the woman had changed. The tender, womanly 
look had gone; she arose to her feet, erect 
and stern. 

“Yes ? What do you want ?” 

A nun entered and made her obeisance. 
She made some simple request, and when it 
was granted she bowed humbly, and said, 
“Thank you, Reverend Mother.” 

“* Reverend Mother.’’’ Joyce repeated the 


words. “Are you the Reverend Mother 
Superior ?” 

ake a 

“Forgive me,” said the girl; “I did not 
know. I was bewildered—almost beside my- 
self.” 

“Tt does not matter. To-day you shall be as 
a guest; to-morrow—then you must settle 
down to the ordinary life of the convent,” 

“ Thank you, thank you,” said the girl; “] 
did not expect so much kindness, such con- 
sideration.” 

“You would like to go to bed and rest ?” 

“No, no,” said Joyce; “I don’t feel so 
tired now, and it does me good to talk with 
you. You will forgive me for kissing you, 
won’t you ?” 

Again the Mother Superior turned and 
looked at the beautiful girl’s wistful face. After 
all, she was but little more than a child, and 
her presence brought back a host of memories, 
For a moment she longed to be a woman again 
—a woman such as she was before she left 
the world. If she had married at the time 
she had hoped, she might have had a daughter 
of Joyce’s age. For years she had been 
Mother Superior, first in Ireland, and now in 
England, and during that time she had at- 
tended faithfully to her duties. For years 
she had starved all thoughts of human affec- 
tion, and had lived the life prescribed by her 
order. Thus she had become more and more 
the creature of rules and formulas. She had 
received many postulants since she had been 
Mother Superior, but none had had the same 
effect upon her as this young girl. She had 
heard something of Joyce’s story, and it had 
interested her; perhaps that was why she 
had asked her to tell her in detail what had 
been briefly related to her in the letter she 
had received. Anyhow, the girl’s presence and 
her story had affected her as she had not been 
affected for years. For the moment she did 
not feel like the Mother Superior of a large 
institution, but rather as a woman to whom 4 
young girl had come for rest and peace. 

Perhaps it was no wonder, for, like many 
another woman who wears a nun’s garb, she 
had loved, and struggled, and sorrowed. Her 
story I have told in another narrative,* 4 
story of misunderstanding, of love, and finally 
of seclusion from the world. And yet the 
woman who once bore the name of Gertrude 
Winthrop, and who was affianced to Jack 
Gray, who afterwards became a Jesuit priest, 

* «The Scarlet Woman.” 
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could not altogether forget the past. It came 
back to her as she saw the pure young face 
and pleading eyes of the girl who sat by her 
side. That was perhaps why she had been 
so kind to her, and why, almost in spite of 
herself, she had spoken of that which she 
never thought would pass her lips again. 
“And now you must rest,” said the Mother 
Superior; “‘and remember you are here to 
fnd rest unto your soul. Drive all sinful 
thoughts from your mind, my child; if the 
vision of the man you loved comes to you, 
drive it from you; if an affectionate feeling 
comes into your heart, crush it. Do not 
think of home or parents, especially do not 
think of your father. Remember the words 
of St. Jerome, ‘ The more tender the affection 
of a religious for her kindred, the greater 
her impiety towards God.’” 

And so Joyce went away into quietness. 
At first everything seemed strange and un- 
ral to her; but little by little she became 
accustomed to her surroundings. She was 
treated kindly—far more kindly than some 
others in the same institution. Practically 
no duties were laid upon her. She seemed to be 
looked upon rather as a guest than as an 
inmate. On two occasions she had asked 
questions of one of the inmates; but on 
each occasion an answer was refused. The 
woman had looked around, as if afraid 
someone was listening, and then said, in a 


whisper : 

“Hush! You must not ask, and I must 
not tell.’’ 

“But why ?” 


“Against the rules.” 

This had somewhat disturbed her; but still 
she had no great fears. The silence of the 
building, the quiet hours of prayer, the services 
in the church, had all tended to soothe her, 
and, in a sense, a kind of negative peace had 
come into her life. 

At the end of a week, however, when she 
had become accustomed to her surroundings, 
she began to think more calmly and collectedly. 
She realised that her heart ached more than 
ever for the man to whom she had plighted 
her troth. Perhaps there was sufficient reason 
for this. When she left home she had taken 
off the ring Harrington had given her. She 
had meant to send it back with the letter she 
had left for him ; but this she had not done. 
She had taken this ring with her, and owing 
to the fact that for the first few days she had 
been treated with so little strictness, she had 
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retained possession of it. Now, as she sat 
alone in her little cubicle, she looked at 
it. This was the ring which Harrington had 
given her cnly a short time before, and the 
sight of it had aroused all the sweet memories 
of the past. 

“God forgive me,” she said to herself, “‘ but 
I love him more than ever. I wonder where 
he is now ?” 

For a long time she sat thinking of him, 
thinking also of her father who loved her so 
dearly. She tried to drive both of them 
from her mind, but in vain. There in the 
quietness, the memories of both of them forced 
themselves upon her. 

Then she thought of the future. Ritzoom 
had advised her, and his advice had amounted 
to a command, that she should go into a 
religious institution in order to forget those 
who would destroy her soul, and to enter into 
the peace of God. Since she had come her 
penances had not been severe, and the Mother 
Superior had been kind to her; nevertheless, 
she began to think of the future. Could she 
give up the world entirely and become a nun ? 
She knew that such was Ritzoom’s advice ; 
and while she was with him she felt it to 
be her duty to obey him. 

“No, I cannot bear it—I cannot bear it,” 
cried the“poor girl. ‘‘I will tell the Reverend 
Mother that I must leave, and that I want 
to return home.” 

With this thought she lay down to rest, 
and although vague fears still haunted her, 
the thought of again going out into the world 
chased the sadness from her heart and brought 
a smile to her lips. 

The next day, when she tried to get courage 
to tell her desires to the Reverend Mother, 
however, she failed. The whole atmosphere 
of the place seemed to make it impossible. 
On every hand she was made to feel that to 
go out into the world again would be to go 
into sin, that for her to return to her father 
and her promised husband would be treason 
to her Lord. She knew not how, but she felt 
as though an invisible chain was being fastened 
around her. On the day following, an un- 
accountable dread came into her heart, and 
when she was told that Father Jetsam wished 
to speak to her it seemed as though a great 
blackness enveloped her. Nevertheless, she 
made her way to the Mother Superior’s room, 
where the interview was to take place, with 
a fast-beating heart. 

[END OF CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE.] 
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CHILDREN’S CLASSICS. 


By Bella Sidney Woolf. 


SECOND ARTICLE, 


Charles Kingsley’s “ Water-Babies"—A Letter from his Daughter—Lewis Carroll and “ Alice in Wonderland "—Mrg 
Molesworth—* Nellie’s Memories”—Mrs. O. F. Walton—* Froggy's Little Brother”—Mrs. Hodgson Burnetr~ 


“ Ministering Children ’’—Mrs. L. T. Meade. 


BVIOUS powder in jam, especially in 
stories, is abhorred of nine children out 

of ten—ten out of ten would probably be 
more accurate. But some writers are so skilful 
that they can 

make even 

powder pal- 

atable. Chief 

among these 

stands’ the 

late Charles 

Kingsley, 

with his ini- 

mitable ‘‘Wa- 

ter - Babies.” 

The  under- 

meaning in 

that tender, 

limpid story 

has never 

raised rebel- 

AN ILLUSTRATION FROM “THE waTer- lion in any 
BABIES,” DRAWN BY LINLEY SAM- child reader ; 


BOURNE. to “prown 
(Reproduced by permission of Messrs, Mac- : & 
it is an 


millan and Co., Ltd.) ups’ 
added joy. 
The copy which stood on the shelf from which 
the Children’s Classics in this article were 
gathered was well worn from much reading. 
The peculiar air of ‘‘joyance” (only the old 
word is sufficiently expressive) about the book 
is explained by the following passage in ‘‘ The 
Life and Letters of Charles Kingsley ” :— 
“The opening of 1862 found him once more 
settled at Eversley, and thankful to return to 
parish work after the heavy duties and responsi- 
bilities of Cambridge. The complete change, 
however, had done him good. His mind was 
particularly vigorous this year, and one spring 
morning, while sitting at breakfast, his wife 
reminded him of an old promise. ‘ Rose, 
Maurice, and Mary have got their book, and 
Baby must have his.’ He made no answer, 
but got up at once and went into his study, 
locking the door. In half an hour he returned 
with the story of little Tom. This was the 
first chapter of ‘ The Water-Babies,’ written off 


without a check. The whole book was more 
like inspiration than composition, and seemed 
to flow naturally out of his brain and heart, 
lightening both of a burden without exhausting 
either. Nothing helped the books and sermons 
more than the silence and solitude of a few 
days’ fishing, which he could now indulge in. 
‘The Water-Babies ’ especially has the fresh- 
ness and fragrance of the sea-breeze and the 
riverside in almost every page. 

““*When you read the book,’ he writes to 
Mr. Maurice, ‘I hope you will see that I have 
not been idling my time away. I have tried 
in all sorts of queer ways to make children 
and grown folks understand that there is a 
quite miraculous and divine element under- 
lying all physical nature, and that nobody 
knows anything about anything in the sense 
in which they may know God in Christ, and 
right and wrong. And if I have wrapped up 
my parable in seeming tomfooleries, it is because 
so only could I get the pill swallowed by a 
generation who are not believing with anything 
like their whole heart in the Living God. Mean- 
while, remember that the physical science in 
the book is no¢ nonsense, but accurate earnest, 
as far as I dare speak yet.’ ” 

Charles Kingsley’s love and sympathy for 
children was a well-known trait of his wonder- 
ful character—a special tenderness, which was 
never so marked as when he was looking at 
or talking with little children. At such time 
the expression which came over his face was 
wonderfully beautiful and touching. Towards 
these little creatures he had an eager“way of 
stretching out his hands, as if to touch them, 
but with a hesitation arising from the evident 
dread of handling them too roughly. The 
same sort of feeling, too, he manifested in 4 
minor degree towards small animals, little dogs, 
kittens, and birds. 

“The Water-Babies”’ does not grow old- 
fashioned. It has always numbered children 
and sages among its readers. Perhaps the 
farthest cry of its fame came from Queen 
Emma of the Sandwich Islands, who stayed 
at Eversley for two days in 1865. She said to 
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Mrs. Kinsley: “It is so strange to me to be 
staying with you and Mr. Kingsley. My hus- 


band read your husband’s ‘ Water-Babies ’ to 


our little prince.’ 


? 





Phot W. Shaweross, 
LEWIS CARROLL, AUTHOR OF “ 


Guildfore.) 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND.” 


A Letter from Charles Kingsley’s Daughter. 

I have had the following interesting letter, 
in response to an inquiry of mine, from Mrs. 
Mary St. Leger Harrison, the late Charles 
Kingsley’s younger daughter, better known to 
the public as the eminent novelist, ‘‘ Lucas 
Malet ” :— 


“Dear Mapam,—Your note has reached me 
here, after some delay. I am afraid I have 
little or nothing to add regarding ‘ The Water- 
Babies ’ to the information which you will have 
found in the ‘ Letters and Memories.’ I can 
remember that my father took great delight in 
the writing of 
the book, and 
that he wrote 
it with great 
ease and a 
certain gai- 
ety, which 
was unusual 
with him in 
connection 
with his 
literary work. 

‘“* The book 
was’ written 
entirely, I 
believe, here 
at Eversley 
Rectory. I 





(Photo ; Elliott and Fry, Baker Street, W.) 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
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have a certain impression of summer weather, 
sunshine, and fresh air in connection with the 
book ; but I was quite a child myself when it 
was written, and my recollections are of 
necessity vague. 

“ Regretting I cannot be more definitely 
useful to you in the matter, 

“TI remain, 

“Yours faithfully, 
““F. Mary St. LEGER HARRISON 
““(‘ Lucas MALET’).”’ 


*“ Lewis Carroll.” 


Though a special article on ‘‘ Lewis Carroll ” 
has recently appeared in THE QuIVER, no record 
of Children’s Classics would be complete with- 
out ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” the first of that 
triumphant series of books which won for the 
kindly, whimsical Oxford ‘‘ don ”’ a world-wide 
chorus of delight. ‘‘ Alice”’ still stands head 





(Photo: H. 8. Mendelssohn Notting Hill. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH, AUTHOR OF “CARROTS.” 


‘ 


and shoulders above all the “ delicious non- 
sense ”’ that has ever been written. 

The actual facts that led to its existence are 
interesting. ‘‘ Lewis Carroll,’’ or, to give him 
his real name, the Rev. Charles Lutwidge 
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Dodgson, made great pets of the three daugh- 
ters of Dean Liddell—Lorna, Alice, and Edith. 
“ Alice ’’—now Mrs. Reginald Hargreaves— 
has given the following details of her name- 
sake’s origin :— 

*“Most of Mr. Dodgson’s stories were told 
to us on 
river expe- 
ditions to 
Nuneham or 
Godstone, 
near Oxford. 
My eldest 
sister, now 
Mrs. Skene, 
was Prima; 
I was Se- 
cunda, and 
Tertia was 
my sister 

AN ILLUSTRATION FROM “ALICE'S AD- E d i t h , I 


VENTURES IN WONDERLAND,” DRAWN 
BY SIR JOHN TENNIEL. believe the 


(Reproduced by permission of Messrs. Mac- beginning of 
millan and Co., Lid.) ‘ Alice ’’ was 
told one 
summer afternoon, when the sun was so burning 
that we had landed in the meadows down the 
river, deserting the boat to take refuge in the 
only bit of shade to be found, which was under 
a new-made hayrick. Here from all three came 
the old petition of ‘ Tell ua story,’ and so began 
the ever-delightful tale. Sometimes, to tease 
us—and, perhaps, being really tired—Mr. 
Dodgson would stop suddenly and say, ‘ That’s 
all till next time.’ ‘Ah! but it is next time,’ 
would be the exclamation from all three, and 
after some persuasion the story would start 
afresh. Another day, perhaps, the story would 
begin in the boat, and Mr. Dodgson, in the 
middle of telling a thrilling adventure, would 
pretend to go fast asleep, to our great dis- 
may.” 
We have the picture of that ‘“ golden after- 
noon” in the verses that preface ‘ Alice ”’ : 


“ All in the golden afternoon 
Full leisurely we glide ; 
For both our oars, with little skill, 
3y little arms are plied ; 
While little hands make vain pretence 
Our wanderings to guide. 


* Ah, cruel Three! in such an hour, 
Beneath such dreamy weather, 
To beg a tale of breath too weak 
To stir the tiniest feather! 
Yet what can one poor voice avail 
Against three tongues together ? 


“Imperious Prima flashes forth 
Her edict ‘to bevin it'— 
In gentler tones Secunda hopes 
‘There will be nonsense in it! 
While Tertia interrupts the tale 
Not more than once a minute, 
* * * . 
“ And ever, as the story drained 
The wells of fancy dry, 
And faintly strove that weary one 
To put the subject by, 
‘The rest next time—’ ‘It zs next time!’ 
The happy voices cry.” 
And so on. 

In Mr. Dodgson’s diary the entry was found, 
on July 4th, 1862: 

“TI made an expedition up the river to God- 
stone with the three Liddells ; we had tea on 
the bank there, and did not reach Christ 
Church till half-past eight.” The following 
note was added: ‘‘On which occasion I told 
them the fairy tale of ‘ Alice’s Adventures 
Underground,’ which I undertook to write out 
for Alice.” 

Lucky Alice ! to have been the inspiration of 
such a Children’s Classic! We owe her a last- 
ing debt of gratitude. 


Mrs. Molesworth and “ Carrots.” 


Among writers of really childlike children’s 
books, Mrs. Molesworth stands _ pre-emi- 
nent, and it 
is a matter 
for sincere 
regret that 
she no longer 
adds a new 
creation of 
her facile 
pen to the 
book - worid. 

Still, the old 

favourites, 

* Carrots,” 

“Herr Ba- 

by,” ‘“‘ The 

Cackoo 

Clock,’”’ and 

a host of 

others, are 

the delight 

of each new 

generation (Reproduced by permission of Messrs. 
of young Macmillan and Co., Ltd.) 
readers. 

It was my good fortune to enjoy a talk with 


AN ILLUSTRATION FROM “ CARROTS.” 


Mrs. Molesworth about her books, and chil- 
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dren’s books in general, and her first success, 
“Carrots,” in particular, Mrs. Molesworth 
wrote stories for her amusement when she was 
very young, and later on she published one 
or two novels under the pen-name of “ Ennis 
Graham.”” She would probably have rested 
content with this literary venture if ‘‘ Carrots ”’ 














(Photo: u, Muyse, Putney, S.W.) 


MISS ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, AUTHOR OF “NELLIE'S 
MEMORIES.” 


had not proved so great and abiding a success. 
It was written while Mrs. Molesworth was 
living in Edinburgh, and her first suspicion that 
it was a success was roused by Mr. Archibald 
Constable, who met her and asked her if she 
knew that the book was selling extremely well. 
Mrs. Molesworth was on the point of leaving 
for the South of France, and it was while she 
was at Pau that she heard of the signal success 
ofher book. ‘‘ Carrots’ had won his way to 
the heart of the public. Both children and 
“grown-ups ’”’ love to know what is “true” 
ina story ; therefore, it is of interest to learn 
that there are traces of Mrs. Molesworth’s 
youngest son in “Carrots himself, while 
“Floss ’’ and the other girls were drawn in part 
irom her daughters. The only character in the 
book that is purely fictional is the unpleasant 
character—Maurice. Sandyshore is a reminis- 
cence of Mrs. Molesworth’s own childhood— 
@ Seaside place where her parents had a little 
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house, and where they used to send their 
children for some part of the year. As to 
the ‘‘ tiny trots,” they were two children whom 
Mrs. Molesworth used to see in Edinburgh. 
She never knew them, but she always watched 
them with interest. 

There are ‘‘real” things in several other 
books of Mrs. Molesworth’s. For instance, the 
ever-delightful «‘Cuckoo Clock’’—to my mind, 
still more charming than “ Carrots ’’—was 
taken from a clock possessed by the authoress 
herself, and the Japanese cabinet belonged to 
her sister—a wonderful specimen, with steps, 
and cupboards within cupboards, and man- 
darins standing about. Mrs. Molesworth al- 
ways thought as a child how delightful it would 
be to climb inside. ‘“‘ The Tapestry Room” 
was drawn from an old house in Normandy, 
where Mrs. Molesworth once lived for some 
time, and ‘‘ Hoodie ’’ was always considered 
to be one of her daughters. 

Mrs. Molesworth has never regarded herself 
as exactly a “ professional”’ writer, for she 
has taken her books greatly as a recreation. 
She has never worked more than an hour and a 
half a day, and she never corrects a word when 
once she begins to write. It is interesting 
to hear that she used to put her MS. 
inside another book, and read it to her chil- 
dren, as if 
it were not 
her work, so 
that she 
might hear 
their un- 
biassed re- 
marks. Now 
her grand- 
children 
read her 
books with 
the keenest 
interest, 
and are 
quite sur- 
prised that 
some chil- 
dren pos- 
sess grand- 
mothers 
who do not 
write ! 

Mrs. Molesworth has the greatest objection 
to anything unchildlike or horrible in children’s 
books. She sees no objection to the use of 











AN ILLUSTRATION FROM “ NELLIE’S 
MEMORIES.” 


(Reproduced by permission of Messrs. 
Macmillan and Ce,, Ltd.) 


occasional long words, provided the context 
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is simple, and this can easily be seen from a 
glance at any one of the stories. It is the 
remarkable blend of simplicity and strength,of 
child-humour and pathos, without a touch of 
mawkishness, that has gained for Mrs. Moles 
worth so high a niche among writers for children. 
Mrs. Molesworth has always avoided the pub- 
licity which finds delight in interviews and 
photographs ; but the following items of bio- 
graphical interest have her authority. She was 
born in Holland. Her maiden name _ was 
Stewart, and she has lived a good deal in 
France and Germany. She married in 1861 
the late Major R. Molesworth, 1st Royal 
Dragoons, a nephew of the seventh Viscount 
Molesworth. 


Miss Rosa Nouchette Carey. 

Among older girls, the books of Miss Rosa 
Nouchette Carey have long held a first place 
in their affections, and ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories,” 
though written many years ago, still ranks 
among the favourites. It stood on the book- 





MRS. O. F. WALTON, AUTHOR OF “CHRISTIE'S OLD ORGAN.” 


shelf from which these representative Children’s 
Classics are drawn. 

Miss Carey was kind enough to tell me some 
facts connected with the writing of “ Nellie’s 
Memories.” I was anxious to hear if the 


Mortimers and Sunnyside had their counterparts 


in real life, but Miss Carey told me the book 
was purely imaginary. She related the story 
in the first instance to her sister as they sat over 
their mending. It took about a week to tell, 
and then 
Miss Carey 
left it for 
seven years, 
tillsuddenly 
the idea 
came to her 
to write it 
down. She 
had never 
forgotten 
the charac- 
ters,though, 
of course, 
what she 
told her 
sister was 
the mere 
outline of 
the story ; 
ali the 
minor char- 











AN ILLUSTRATION FROM “ CHRISTIES 
OLD ORGAN.” 


acters and 
sub-plots ‘Reproduced by permission of the Religious 
were filled svat Sealey.) 

in later. 

The story was not accepted at once. Miss 
Carey offered it to a publisher who refused 
it; then she showed it to a Mr. Westerton, 
who had a library at Knightsbridge. His wife 
became interested in the story, and _ she 
went with Miss Carey to see the publisher 
who had declined it. He was more en- 
couraging that time, and promised to have 
it read. The reader’s opinion was so favour- 
able that the publisher realised he had the 
chance of securing a good thing, and he pub- 
lished it. Mrs. Westerton was so excited at the 
reader’s report, which was sent to her, that she 
drove with it to Miss Carey on her way toa 
wedding. The book was immediately success- 
ful when it appeared, and the excitement in 
Miss Carey’s family was great, for she was the 
only one, out of seven, who showed literary 
talent. One of her brothers-in-law wrote her 
a letter every evening as he read the book, 
commenting on it! 

Strange to say, ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories ” was 
Miss Carey’s very first effort. She never tried 
her wings in short stories, but soared right away 
on this long flight. As a child, she had a maga- 
zine, and wrote poems ; but that is the way of 
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most of those who 
are some day 
write successfully. 
I wondered 
Miss Helen Marion 
Burnside, Miss 
Carey’s great friend, 


and the 





‘* Nellie’s 
ries,”’ but 


mrs. CASTLE SMITH BRENDA 


out before she knew Miss Burnside. 
However. Miss Burnside helped to copy 
out the MS., and she has abridged 
the story for the sixpenny edition. 


Years ago, when typewriters were un- 
known, authors felt it necessary to copy 
out a story, and several friends assisted 
in the extensive task of copying 
“Nellie’s Memories.’’ Miss Carey regrets 
now that someone did not point out to 
her the too great profusion of plot and 
sub-plot in her first book. She realised 
afterwards that there was sufficient ma- 


terial for several books in ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories.”’ 
Still, it was a fault on the right side from the 
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writer of songs and 
verses innumerable, 
had lent her name 
to the heroine 


Carey told me the 
story was thought 
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Froggy calls at Buckingbam Palace. 








AN ILLUSTRATION FROM “FROGGY'S LITTLE BROTHER.” 
(Reproduced by permission of Messrs. J. F. Shaw and Co.) 
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reader’s point of view ; few writers have such 
varied fare to offer their readers. Miss Carey 
and Miss Burnside live together now, and Miss 
Carey’s favourite recreations are reading and 
conversation. She was born in London, and 
educated at the Ladies’ Institute, St. John’s 
Wood. 





Mrs. O. F. Walton. 
Next to “ Nellie’s Memories ’”’ on the shelf 
stood a book that has numbered its readers by 
the million — ‘ Christie’s Old Organ.” Mrs. 








(Photo: Elliott ard Fry, Baker Street, W.) 


MPS. HODGSON BURNETT, AUTHOR OF “LITTLE LORD 
FAUNTLEROY.” 


O. F. Walton is the author, and she is the wife 
of a busy clergyman, the sharer of a large 
burden of parochial work. ‘“ Christie’s Old 
Organ ’”’ was first published in 1874, and since 
then Mrs. Walton has found time in her busy 
life to write sixteen other books—among them 
the vastly popular ‘“‘A Peep Behind the 





Scenes. 
‘* Brenda.” 

Another story of more recent date, which 
deserves to be remembered, stood next to 
‘‘Christie’s Old Organ.” It was “ Froggy’s 
Little Brother,” by ‘‘ Brenda,’’ the mom de 
plume adopted by Mrs. Castle Smith. The 
pathetic story of the two little brothers was 
suggested to Mrs. Castle Smith by hearing from 
a clergyman in South London that two little 
brothers were living together and scraping along 
as best they could, during a winter that was 
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exceptionally hard. An example of the moving 
power of the book is shown by the fact that 
a rich Lancashire cotton merchant took it up 
one evening, as he had heard his children talk- 
ing about it. He read it straight through, 
and the next morning sent a cheque for £100 
to a Boys’ Home! Moreover, the late Queen, 
on hearing the book read to her, inquired 
through Lady Augusta Stanley if ‘ Froggy ”’ 
and ‘‘ Benny ’”’ were known personally to Mrs. 
Castle Smith. No doubt she wished to help 
them ; but of course the author could not reply 
in the affirmative. 

Mrs. Castle Smith is the fourth surviving 
daughter of the late William Meyrick, of Sussex 
Gardens, Hyde Park, and she was educated at 
home and in Brussels. She married, in 1875, 
Castle, the eldest son of W. Castle Smith, 
of Gloucester Terrace, Regent’s Park, and she 
has three sons and two daughters. Mrs. Castle 
Smith chose her nom de plume from one of the 
heroines in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Pirate,’’ and 
her children have often figured as models for 
the characters in her books. 


Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, 

Probably few books of recent years have 
touched so high a mark of popularity as “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy.”’ It appealed to young and 
old alike, and in its dramatic version drew 
large audiences in many countries. 

The authoress has told the story of ‘‘ How 
Fauntleroy Occurred ’”’ in detail, and in so 
charming a manner, that it adds to our apprecia- 
tion of the story. The bare facts of her life 
which led up to the writing of ‘ Fauntleroy ”’ 
we have been able to cull for ourselves. She 
was born in Manchester, and there acquired 
the mastery of Lancashire dialect and ways 
which led to her successful Lancashire stories. 
But when she was fifteen years old her 
parents suffered reverses through the close of 
the American Civil War, and they removed 
across the sea to Knoxville, Tennessee, in 
1865. So an American environment became 
Frances Hodgson’s lot in life for some years, 
and * Fauntleroy ’’ was one of the results. 

It was after a long illness that the idea of 
“Fauntleroy ’? came to Mrs. Burnett :— 

‘‘He was such a patriotic young American. 
He was so engaged in an impending presidential 
election at the time ; his remarks were so well 
worth hearing. I began, among other fancies 
about him, to imagine his making them with 
that frankly glowing face to conservative 
English people. He had English blood in his 





veins, and things more unheard of had occurred 
than that through a combination of circum. 
stances he might be surrounded by things very 
new to him. ’ 

““* When a person is a duke,’ he had said to 
me once, ‘what makes him one ? What has 
he done ?’ His opinion evidently was that 
dukedoms were a species of reward for super- 
human sweetness of character and brilliant 
intellectual capacity. I began to imagine the 
interest that would be awakened in his mind 
by the contemplation of ducal personages, . 
It was only a thread of fancy for awhile, but 
one day I had an idea. ‘I will write a story 
about him,’ I said. ‘I will put him in a world 
quite new to him and see what he will do, 
How shall I bring a small American boy into 
close relationship with an English nobleman— 
irascible, conservative, disagreeable ? He must 
live with him, talk to him, show him his small, 
unconscious republican mind. He _ will be 
more effective if I make him a child who has 
lived in the simplest possible way. Eureka! 
Son of younger son, separated from ill-tempered 
noble father because he has married a poor 
young American beauty. Young father dead, 
elder brothers dead, boy comes into title! 
How it would amaze him and bewilder him! 
Yes, there it is, and Vivian shall be he—just 
Vivian, with his curls, and his eyes, and his 
friendly, kind little soul. Little Lord Some- 
thing or other. What a pretty title—“‘ Little 
Lord—Little Lord—what ?’ 

















AN ILLUSTRATION FROM “MINISTERING CHILDREN.” 


(Reproduced by permission of Messrs, Ward, Lock and Co.) 
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CHILDREN’S 


“ And a day later it was ‘ Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy.’ A story like that is easily written. In 
part it was being lived before my eyes.” 


“ Ministering Children.” 

Stories like ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy ” have 
now practically usurped the place of books 
like ‘‘ Ministering Children,’’ and many others 
of the same stamp. But “ Ministering Chil- 
dren” still lingered on the bookshelf from 
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popular story, “‘ A World of Girls,’’ came to be 


written. She says: “ ‘A World of Girls’ was 
the first story of school life-I ever wrote. 
Messrs. Cassell suggested that I should give 
them this sort of story, and at first, I must own, 
I felt a little puzzled how to set about it. I 
had never been o school myself, and feared 
that I should have to draw altogether on my 
imagination, and that my imagination would 
lead me wrong. I, however, suddenly re- 








which I drew my list of “‘ Classics.” The name membered my own godmother, a _ certain 
of Miss Charlesworth is practically unknown Mrs. Willis, one of the best and noblest of 
to the younger women. She used 
generation ! to keep a small 

The trend of and select school 
Maria Louisa for girls in Dublin, 
Charlesworth’s and I had often 
life was reflected heard about it. 
in her books, and, Mrs. Willis was 
above all, in her dead ; I resolved, 
best-known work, therefore, to use 
“Ministering Chil- her name as that 
dren,” which had of the head mis- 
an immense tress in my story, 
vogue. She was and describe her 
born in 1819, and school. When 
was the daughter | once I began all 
of the Rev. John else was easy. 
Charlesworth, Picture after pic- 
Rector of Ossing- ture of school life 
ton, Nottingham- framed itself in 
shire. Her father my mind, adven- 
had been in turn ture followed ad- 
curate of Happis- venture. It is 
burgh, Norfolk, several years now 
B.D. of Queen’s e~ since ‘A World 
College, Cam- of Girls’ was 
bridge, Rector of written, but that 
Flowton, Suffolk. book was the 
and Rector of St. pote ge Masi beginning of a 











Mildred’s, Lon- (Photo : 


: Window and Grove, Baker Street, W.) 


don. He was an 
ardent supporter 

of Church societies, and an admirable clergy- 
man. Thus his daughter’s life was spent in 
@ parochial atmosphere. From the age of six 
she visited the poor in her father’s parish. 
On the death of her parents she went to live 
with her brother, the Rev. Samuel Charles- 
worth, and spent some years in his parish of 
Limehouse. The last sixteen years of her life 
were spent at Nutfield, Surrey. 


Mrs. L. T. Meade. 
Mrs. L. T. Meade writes to me the following 
very interesting account of how her extremely 





MRS. L. T MEADE, AUTHOR OF “A WORLD OF GIRLS.” 


long series of 
school stories, and 
stories of girl life 
from the ages of twelve to sixteen. In that 
delightful time when the girl is not a child, and 
yet not a woman, I love to meet her, to talk 
to her and of her. If she cares for me as 
much as I care for her, she must give me a 
great deal of love. ‘A World of Girls’ first 
showed me the way to her heart, and on that 
account it is perhaps my greatest favourite 
amongst my books.”’ 

I have only written of a few of the living 
writers for children; there are many others 
who deserve a niche among Children’s 
Classics. 





By D. L. 


iy is midnight. The solemn tones of the 
clocks of Clerkenwell announce the birth of 
anew day. The shadowy forms of five men, 
wearing three-cornered hats, bag-wigs, knee 
breeches, and the costume generally of the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, emerge 
from St. John’s Gate. The central ghost, a 
ponderous figure, is about to offer a remark. 
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THE NIGHT SIDE OF LONDON. 


Woolmer. 


words and terms invented since I compiled my 
Dictionary. It is said, for instance, that more 
than one ‘slum’ may be found on this ground 
once sacred as Church property, famous as the 
scenes of Church history, and known as the 
abode of wit, art, and literature, Itisa sign of 
the degeneracy ot society that a word distinctly 
vulgar and undignified should be in common 





THE COACHMEN'S SUPPER. 


By the thoughtfulness of Lady Hope, supper waggons are now provided for the benefit of coachmen and footmen wailing 
out-of-doors late at night.) 


When the great Dr. Johnson speaks, all the 
satellites strike an attitude of attention. 

‘“You have given me to understand, sir,’ 
he says, addressing one of the number, “ that 
it was your desire to visit that place which you 
are pleased to term ‘Sweet Auburn.’ To 
depart from my general rule and apply your 
poem to my own case— 


, 


***] still had hopes, my long affliction past, 
Here to return and die at home at last,’ 


Now, my object in coming back to scenes 
familiar to us all is to study for myself certain 





parlance amongst cultured persons who profess 
to be philanthropists.” 

‘As a student of physiology and medicine,” 
replies the ghost of Oliver Goldsmith, the first 
satellite, ‘‘I should describe a ‘slum’ in the 
centre of London as a clot at the nation’s heart. 
You may perceive that the desperate remedy 
of destroying the slum to save the life is in 
operation, but this is apt to produce complica- 
tions.” 

‘ Sir,” says a companion with the keen face 
and graceful figure of an actor, ‘‘ we have in- 
truded into an age of discoveries. I apprehend 
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that ambitious persons who cannot discover 
the Philosopher’s Stone or new wonders of 
physical science, find it incumbent upon them 
to discover a Slum, or the remedy for a fatal 
disease.” 

“T perceive,” remarks the leader, ‘‘ that 
aslum is like coal, not merely for its darkness, 
put because it is only dragged to the light to 
be consumed. I consider that congestion in 
town is partly due to the influx of rustics from 
Sweet Auburn and many other deserted vil- 
lages. The remedy for this serious complaint is 
beyond my conception. Have you any sug- 
gestion, Boswell ? ”’ 

“T have nothing to add to this fine definition, 
which is worthy of the author of our Dictionary 
and of noble sentiments,’”’ answers an obsequi- 
ous follower. ‘‘ The artistic eye of our silent 
friend, Mr. Reynolds, may discern a remedy. 
lunderstand it is the mission of art and beauty 
to banish ugliness. But he averts his face.’ 

“Hold, sir, enough. This is no time for 
compliments, and this is no place for us. We 
have strayed into a century in which London 
knows none of the calm, the stillness, and the 
darkness of night. In the scenes revealed by 
this artificial light, philosophy is futile, artistic 
sense is shocked, poetry is dried up at its fount 
of inspiration. 
his mask when face to face with stern realities. 
It is a time for action rather than words. 
Let us retire and leave practical persons who 
keep pace with the changing times to right the 
wrongs that are the heritage of past neglect. 
God is on their side, or their task would be 


hopeless.” 


, 


Even an actor will tear off 


Practical persons bent on righting the wrong 
must resist the temptation to live in the past 
rather than in the present in Central London. 
It is pleasanter to dream of the Immortal Bard 
declaiming in Curtain Theatre : 

“ We are such stuff 


As dreams are made of, and our little life 


Is rounded with a sleep,” 


than to watch the present actors on the stage 
of life in Curtain Street. Jerusalem Court 
recalls the tales of the knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, and names over other alleys belong 
toan age of chivalry or worldly prosperity. The 
oak staircases of decrepit houses once rang 
with the voices of merchant princes and 
their families ; but an invasion of the indus- 
trial population has turned the self-contained 
dwellings into 


great chests of 


tenements, 
The hopeless out-of-works seek shelter within 
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reach of theatres or places of amusement 
that they may pick up chance earnings at 
the doors. Unskilled labourers crowd the 
neighbourhood of markets. Smithfield is no 
longer the Smoothfield or open space of London 
where heralds cried, ‘‘To achievement! To 
achievement! ye noble knights and squires.”’ 
Then Giltspur Street clattered with the hoofs 
of chargers bearing spurred knights to the 
tournament. Their shining armour may have 
covered brave spirits, but hearts as noble beat 
under the commonplace waistcoats of men who 
enter into the contest with evil in Smithfield 
Market. 

Far-reaching as their results may be, the 
combats with evil in modern Smithfield owe 
nothing to spectacular effect. Would lovers 
of the picturesque assemble to gaze on a 
champion of to-day wading and _ slipping 
through half-frozen, unsavoury mud, or stumb- 
ling in the darkness between stacks of car- 
cases ? Is there any superficial attraction in 


the grimy, unshaven men, with tongues more 











OUTSIDE A LODGING-HOUSE IN FLOWER AND DEAN STREET, 
SPITALFIELDS. 


foul than their blood-stained clothes ? To 
large numbers, the beau ideal of comfort is the 
glass that brings them a temporary glow and 
leadson to permanent misery. The highest ob- 
ject in life of thousands is to find a winning 
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horse and back it. Diversions of the meat 
market are not calculated to elevate soul or 
mind. 

A missionary is often on the spot before the 
tardy winter sun has risen. Toilers of the 
night sleep at least part of the day, and prob- 
ably through the hours of public worship on 
Sunday. If they are to hear the Gospel, it 
must be taken to them at an hour when the 
majority of London citizens sleep. Smithfield 
Market employs men. Besides this; 
miserable loiterers, some who have tramped 
with wives and children from the country, wait 
to be hired. They are jostled by the busy 
employed, whose shoulders bend under the 
weight of pigs, calves, sheep, sides of beef or 
boxes of provisions. A stranger is as welcome 
as a humble fly might be in an ants’ nest. Any 
hindrance to progress is greeted with a volley 
of language likely to make unfamiliar ears 
tingle. The first essay of a London City 
Missionary was received not only with vocal 
artillery, but a shower of fat and missiles of 
a still more objectionable kind. The spirit 
that bound martyrs at the stake at Smithfield 
is not dead ; the Power that enables them to 
endure with patience must live and call out 
heroism as long as the contest between good 
and evil lasts. Only practice and steady per- 
severance teach a man how to thread his way 
through the busy avenues without giving 
offence or hindering business. Only love, time 
and patience will establish his privilege to 
befriend the friendless and oppressed. 

On one occasion, the missionary appointed 
to Smithfield Market found an elderly man, 
with whom he had made friends, smothered 
from head to foot with flour and half strangled. 
The poor old fellow was habitually the butt of 
rough jokes. Drink had been his ruin; it 
had dragged him down from a good position 
to one of the most menial that he could hold 
in the market. When too muddled to defend 
himself, his mates would cover him with black- 
ing, red ochre, or anything to add to his humili- 
ation. On this occasion the missionary rescued 
him from his tormentors, and led him off to 
Lockhart’s and gave him a cup of tea. At 
five o’clock next morning he was with him again 
and gave him breakfast. Kindness awakened 
conscience, and opened a door of hope to the 
imprisoned spirit. 

“Did you ever know anyone as bad as I 
am made good ?” the market labourer in- 
quired as he began to struggle out of the 
depths of shame. The strong hand which had 


12,000 
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supported his staggering feet had Stasped 
others sinking in blacker mire. These men 
could now look back from their firm Position 
on the sunny mountain road and say with 
thankfulness, ‘“‘ Out of the depths have I crieq 
unto Thee, O God.” The missionary told him 
that the same Almighty Power which had 
lifted them up was within his reach, if he would 
only lay hold of it. 

‘* Well, sir, I will have another try,” the poor 
man said at last, after listening to the en. 
couraging short - biographies. The ~ familiar 
resolution expressed in commonplace Anglo- 
Saxon rewarded the missionary for efforts 
extending over two years. Could the prize 
of chivalry have thrilled a successful knight 
with more exquisite gladness ? Time tested and 
proved the sincerity of the market labourer’s 
repentance. His wife wrote a letter to thank 
the good friend who had been the means of 
saving her husband from the curse of drink. 
The all-pervading light of God dispersed the 
shadows from her home, and spread abroad; 
for the son of this couple became a temperance 
worker and the daughter a Sunday School 
teacher. As one by one men are drawn from 
the ranks of evil and enlisted under the Banner 
of Love, the standard of righteousness is 
exalted. ‘‘ When I first went to the markets 
there were few who professed any knowledge 
of the Saviour; now there are hundreds of 
Christian men.”’ So the first agent specially 
appointed to this work is able to bear record. 

Smithfield offers the blessing of occupation, 
and is therefore a rallying ground to thousands 
who might be otherwise homeless wanderers. 
Its darkest night is starlit compared with that 
which enshrouds the nomads of the city. Every 
evening leaves about 50,000, of whom 25 per 
cent. are children under fifteen, to seek shelter 
in refuges for the outcasts. It is satisfactory 
that half a century ago the Shaftesbury Act 
revolutionised the condition of common lodging 
houses of that period. Records of the day 
credit the landlords with the solitary charm of 
variety. One known to the Rector of St 
Giles’s used to admit the beggars and 
tramps who kept early hours at nine o’clock, 
and roused them up with a stick on the 
arrival of criminals and others who made 
their livings at nights. Another allowed men, 
women, and children to sleep in rows on strips 
of canvas hooked from wall to wall. In the 
morning the lazy or exhausted who did not stir 
at once when called to give place to the day 
sleepers found themselves rolling together 02 
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the floor. The law interfered, and enforced 
the registration of lodging houses and the 
separation of men and women. 

An Act of Parliament is, however, powerless 
to transform the character of a lodging-house 
population. Society’s outcasts, whose life is 
bare existence, still herd together, though with- 
out adhesion or common interests. How much 
of the man, how much of the woman, is left 
jin those who have accommodated themselves 
to this environment, it would 
be hard to say. Love has 
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The room is, perhaps, 100 feet long, and 
accommodates one hundred to six hundred 
men, who eat, cook, work, or doze. Huge fires 
give them warmth, that one want which seems 
to have swallowed up all others. Here they 
illustrate the familiar couplet : 


“Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that litle long.” 


Here a head shaped to wear a peer’s coronet 





died of atrophy ; interest in 
fellow creatures has _ been 
starved. Some have no 
friends, no relations, not 
evn a name; their very 
quality of negativeness gives 
an impression of blank de- 
spair. 

On a night in February— 
that month when winter 
sems tired of an unsym- 
pathetic world, but clings to 
it with the tenacity of a 
dying vagabond—a man in 
a similar plight crept into 
a common lodging house. 
His appearance awoke the 
compassion of two fellow- 
lodgers. One fetched him a 
cup of tea, and on the second 
night another carried him up 
to bed. There, next morn- 
ing, lay his emaciated, life- 
less body. The inquest 
elicited the fact that he had 
died of cold and starvation. 
Beyond this little could be 
discovered. One man stated 
that he had known the de- 














ceased for fourteen years as 
“Ice-cream Tommy.” The 
empty title had been con- 
ferred upon him in acknowledgment of his 
efiorts to support himself in summer by 
hiring a barrow and selling dainties. He was 
one of the multitude who live and die in awful 
solitude in overcrowded London. 

No questions are asked of applicants for 
admission to night shelters such as the one 
where Ice-cream Tommy lay down to die. 
Name, calling, and character are immaterial 
80 long as 4d. is forthcoming. Some by the 
high road, some by the low road, they have 
journeyed through life to meet in a kitchen. 





A COUNTY COUNCIL INSPECTOR'S VISIT TO A LODGING HOUSE AT NIGHT. 


sinks in the abandonment of weariness on one 
of the deal tables that with a bench on either 
side fill up the floor space ; there the coarse face 
of a tramp, the descendant of tramps, nods 
heavily or sinks against his neighbour’s shoulder. 
Here is the fish porter, the dock labourer, the 
street hawker, the criminal old in vice; and 
amongst this throng are innocent victims of 
misfortune. Girls and lads leave rural districts 
to seek streets paved with gold, but only to 
find them cold hard stone, and to discover what 
a common kitchen under the level of the pave- 
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ment is like. The fumes of coke, the steam 
from old coats hung up to dry, the odour of 
stale tobacco and disease disgust them. They 
shrink with still greater loathing from contact 
with crime, and will grasp any hand stretched 
out to help them out of their difficulties. None 
of them is forsaken by God, for Whom some 
may be blindly feeling. 

Whilst men sleep, the Man of Sorrows inter- 
cedes, and His servants arise to watch with 
Him, not one hour only but throughout the 
night. Where a London City Missionary has 
opened the way into lodging houses in the 


THE READING ROOM IN THE POLICE CANDIDATES’ HOME, 
KENNINGTON. 


East End, a band of voluntary workers follows. 
They are men and women drawn chiefly from 
houses of business, who spend Saturday night 
in befriending the friendless and homeless. 
How many purchasers who see them across 
the counter by day guess that the patient feet 
moving briskly in search of silks, stuffs, and 
ribbons are by night swift and beautiful in 
publishing the glad tidings of peace ? Within 
the short time since a Mission in the parish 
church led the emplovés in two shops to sacri- 
fice the hours of rest that they might offer them 
in sacred service, their timely help and sym- 
pathy have been the means of setting up about 
thirty outcasts in respectable positions. 

All honour is due to the police that an enter- 
prise like this can be carried on by night in the 
slums. Evil and violence still remain, but 
they no longer hold undisputed possession. 


Constables know the dangers of the night side 
of London. The seniors in the ranks have 
instructive stories to tell. Their fatherly, 
brotherly ‘‘ talks ’’ to the novices are inter. 
spersed with music when they meet for a social 
evening in the Institute, 1, Adelphj Terrace. 
This old house is a home of new ideas—a clyb 
open to all city, metropolitan, and provincial 
policemen. Its first inmates who looked by 
night through the front windows saw a dark 
and mysterious Father Thames asleep in the 
reach between Lambeth and Westminster, (jj 
lamps and links made the darkness of London 
visible. Attentive ears 
might take comfort from 
the cry, ‘A fine night: 
all’s well!” If the 
quavering voice of an 
old watchman was silent 
for some hours, _ the 
wakeful might wonder if 
his box had been over- 
turned, and how long he 
would remain imprisoned 
within. The _ twentieth- 
century successor of the 
watchman is not to be 
caught in a _ box and 
treated with disrespect. 
He stands like one of the 
pillars which support the 
(Photo » Cussell & Co., Ltd ceiling of the recreation 
room. 

A strong-limbed yokel with all the stuff in 
him to make a first-rate policeman has some 
amount of moulding to go through before he 
is ready to put on the uniform. A country 
candidate must come to London to be inter- 
viewed. His first introduction to the heart 
of the empire is sometimes a revelation of its 
wickedness. He is bound to find a lodging, 
and having heard in his village that ‘‘ London 
is a powerful dear place,”’ feels no suspicion 
that he is being cheated when charged 6s. 4 
night. He learns much during the three weeks 
he spends in the Policemen’s Home at Kenning- 
ton after being interviewed by the Commis- 
sioners. He might. if he had only known it, 
have lodged in the Institute for 1s. a night, 
and obtained a good breakfast for 6d. or 84d. 
and, if desirous, have attended family prayers 
before leaving in the morning. During six 
months the Institute registered 962 “lets”; 
but its great objects are to find the men good 
friends at the start, and to enable them to main- 
tain the high standard of conduct required of 
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the representatives of law and order. They 
are called upon to be vigilant while men sleep, 
and such valuable allies to religious work have 
a right to consideration. 

Father Thames descends in the social scale 
after passing Adelphi Terrace and flowing east- 
ward. At Bermondsey and Rotherhithe he 
becomes the friend and benefactor of a densely 
packed population congregated on the re- 
daimed marsh land chiefly to secure unskilled 
labour. Night draws a veil over very un- 
sightly surroundings, and lends them a weird 
enchantment. Ruby, emerald, and topaz lamps 
slide in the purple darkness and tell of wakeful 
boats coming and going with the tide. At 
certain seasons, fleets of ships from Spain un- 
lade their cargoes of fruit. Before sunrise a 
crowd of rough men, whose earnings fluctuate 
with the trade, assemble on the wharves to 
await their arrival. It has been the custom 
of a missionary who has been for twenty years 
at work in the district to be there also by four 
in the morning. Personal violence against his 
attempts to raise the standard of religion is 
past, and even opposition is rare; but the 
curse of drink and of gambling have a firm grip 
on waterside labourers, and drag them down- 
wards. Resolutions to self-restraint are as 
unstable as the wavelets that lap the murky 
shore. A man, however, with the strength 
to stand against the tide becomes a leader. 
One wharfinger, a notorious drunkard, who 
broke free from the slavery of habit, was beset 
by old companions outside a public house. 
They urged him to go in with them and have 
adrink. He refused. He was on his way, he 
said, to see one of their old mates reported to 
be dying. ‘‘ You know he has a large family,” 
he continued, ‘‘ so dub up and give us the price 
of the beer you are going to get.” This 
incident diverted the course of these men’s 
lives. Each one handed over one shilling, and 
followed his example and “ turned teetotal.” 

If the darkness of night hides the squalor of 
the waterside, it also conceals the old age in 
the person and clothing which disqualifies men 
from successful cab-driving by daylight. A 
certain proportion of the 2,000 cab-drivers who 
have settled down to night work have done so 
because they have not nerve enough to stand 
the bustle and noise of busy streets. One of 
them told a missionary that he had not seen 





Piccadilly by daylight for forty years. Those 
who take out cabs at eight or ten in the evening 
and return at six in the morning only pay the 
proprietor 6s. or 7s. for their use ; their smarter 
daylight brethren, who use two horses and 
work fourteen, or even eighteen hours, pay 
15s. or 16s. Owing in a great measure to the 
labours of the railway missionary, the night 
cabmen at Euston Station are provided with two 
excellent waiting rooms, supplied with gas, 
fire, library, and other comforts. Here they sit 
from about 3.30 a.m. until a bell gives warning 
of the arrival of the mail train at 4 o’clock. 
The only religious service of their lives is 
sometimes held in this place and at this time. 
Many other night cabmen, both in railway 
stations and on cab ranks, welcome a talk 
with a missionary and the literature that he 
supplies. Some intelligent men gladly venti- 
late their difficulties in accepting the Christian 
faith. Flimsy objections have frequently only 
to be held up to the light in order to be seen 
through This was the case with the cavils of 
a cabman, who declared himself an atheist, 
but after a short conversation was astonished 
that anyone could doubt the truth of the 
Bible. He began by disclaiming any intention 
of hindering a missionary in his work, but he 
declared that the only thing that he thought 
worthy of adoration was the sun. 

“Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant 
thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun.” 
Men whose callings expose them to all weathers 
at least accept the truth of these words of the 
Preacher. The thousands debarred by cir- 
cumstances from basking in the light of day, 
the moths cut off from the butterflies’ enjoy- 
ment of expanding in the sunshine, call for 
sympathy. They are only too liable to flicker 
into the attractive fre that must prove their 
destruction. While men sleep the enemy 
sows tares among the wheat, or drives his slaves 
into deeper and deeper shades of evil. The 
night itself may be made to glorify its Creator. 
The Voice that called light out of darkness is 
mighty as ever. The assurance, “I have set 
watchmen upon thy walls,” is as faithful for 
London as for Jerusalem. To the anxious 
question, ‘‘ What of the night ? Is evil or good 
triumphant ?”’ these sentinels reply with con- 
fidence, ‘‘The morning cometh: the night 
is far spent, the day is at hand.” 
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ment is like. The fumes of coke, the steam 
from old coats hung up to dry, the odour of 
stale tobacco and disease disgust them. They 
shrink with still greater loathing from contact 
with crime, and will grasp any hand stretched 
out to help them out of their difficulties. None 
of them is forsaken by God, for Whom some 
may be blindly feeling. 

Whilst men sleep, the Man of Sorrows inter- 
cedes, and His servants arise to watch with 
Him, not one hour only but throughout the 
night. Where a London City Missionary has 
opened the way into lodging houses in the 














THE READING ROOM IN THE POLICE CANDIDATES’ HOME, 
KENNINGTON. 


East End, a band of voluntary workers follows. 
They are men and women drawn chiefly from 
houses of business, who spend Saturday night 
in befriending the friendless and homeless. 
How many purchasers who see them across 
the counter by day guess that the patient feet 
moving briskly in search of silks, stuffs, and 
ribbons are by night swift and beautiful in 
publishing the glad tidings of peace ? Within 
the short time since a Mission in the parish 
church led the emplovés in two shops to sacri- 
fice the hours of rest that they might offer them 
in sacred service, their timely help and sym- 
pathy have been the means of setting up about 
thirty outcasts in respectable positions. 

All honour is due to the police that an enter- 
prise like this can be carried on by night in the 
slums. Evil and violence still remain, but 
they no-longer hold undisputed possession. 


Constables know the dangers of the night side 
of London. The seniors in the ranks haye 
instructive stories to tell. Their fatherly, 
brotherly ‘talks ’’ to the novices are inter. 
spersed with music when they meet for a social] 
evening in the Institute, 1, Adelphi Terrace. 
This old house is a home of new ideas—a clyb 
open to all city, metropolitan, and provincial 
policemen. Its first inmates who looked by 
night through the front windows saw a dark 
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and mysterious Father Thames asleep in the 
reach between Lambeth and Westminster, (Qj 
lamps and links made the darkness of London 
visible. Attentive — ears 
might take comfort from 
the cry, ‘‘A fine night: 
all’s’ well!” If the 
quavering of an 
old watchman was silent 


voice 
for some hours, _ the 
wakeful might wonder if 
his box had been over- 
turned, and how long he 
would remain imprisoned 
within. The _ twentieth- 
century successor of the 
watchman is not to be 
caught in a _ box and 
treated with disrespect. 
He stands like one of the 
pillars which support the 
ceiling of the recreation 
room. 

A strong-limbed yokel with all the stuff in 
him to make a first-rate policeman has some 
amount of moulding to go through before he 
is ready to put on the uniform. A country 
candidate must come to London to be inter- 
viewed. His first introduction to the heart 
of the empire is sometimes a revelation of its 
wickedness. He is bound to find a lodging, 
and having heard in his village that ‘‘ London 
is a powerful dear place,’’ feels no suspicion 
that he is being cheated when charged 6s. 4 
night. He learns much during the three weeks 
he spends in the Policemen’s Home at Kenning- 
ton after being interviewed by the Commis 
sioners. He might. if he had only known it, 
have lodged in the Institute for 1s. a night, 
and obtained a good breakfast for 6d. or 8d, 
and, if desirous, have attended family prayers 
before leaving in the morning. During six 
months the Institute registered 962 “ lets”; 
but its great objects are to find the men good 
friends at the start, and to enable them to main- 
tain the high standard of conduct required of 
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the representatives of law and order. They 
are called upon to be vigilant while men sleep, 
and such valuable allies to religious work have 
a right to consideration. 

Father Thames descends in the social scale 
after passing Adelphi Terrace and flowing east- 
ward. At Bermondsey and Rotherhithe he 
becomes the friend and benefactor of a densely 
packed population congregated on the re- 
daimed marsh land chiefly to secure unskilled 
labour. Night draws a veil over very un- 
sightly surroundings, and lends them a weird 
enchantment. Ruby, emerald, and topaz lamps 
slide in the purple darkness and tell of wakeful 
boats coming and going with the tide. At 
certain seasons, fleets of ships from Spain un- 
lade their cargoes of fruit. Before sunrise a 
crowd of rough men, whose earnings fluctuate 
with the trade, assemble on the wharves to 
await their arrival. It has been the custom 
of a missionary who has been for twenty years 
at work in the district to be there also by four 
in the morning. Personal violence against his 
attempts to raise the standard of religion is 
past, and even opposition is rare; but the 
curse of drink and of gambling have a firm grip 
on waterside labourers, and drag them down- 
wards. Resolutions to self-restraint are as 
unstable as the wavelets that lap the murky 
shoe. A man, however, with the strength 
to stand against the tide becomes a leader. 
One wharfinger, a notorious drunkard, who 
broke free from the slavery of habit, was beset 
by old companions outside a public house. 
They urged him to go in with them and have 
adrink. He refused. He was on his way, he 
said, to see one of their old mates reported to 
bedying. ‘‘ You know he has a large family,” 
he continued, ‘‘ so dub up and give us the price 
of the beer you are going to get.” This 
incident diverted the course of these men’s 
lives. Each one handed over one shilling, and 
followed his example and “turned teetotal.” 

If the darkness of night hides the squalor of 
the waterside, it also conceals the old age in 
the person and clothing which disqualifies men 
from successful cab-driving by daylight. A 
certain proportion of the 2,000 cab-drivers who 
have settled down to night work have done so 
because they have not nerve enough to stand 
the bustle and noise of busy streets. One of 
them told a missionary that he had not seen 





Piccadilly by daylight for forty years. Those 
who take out cabs at eight or ten in the evening 
and return at six in the morning only pay the 
proprietor 6s. or 7s. for their use ; their smarter 
daylight brethren, who use two horses and 
work fourteen, or even eighteen hours, pay 
I5s. or 16s. Owing in a great measure to the 
labours of the railway missionary, the night 
cabmen at Euston Station are provided with two 
excellent waiting rooms, supplied with gas, 
fire, library, and other comforts. Here they sit 
from about 3.30 a.m. until a bell gives warning 
of the arrival of the mail train at 4 o’clock. 
The only religious service of their lives is 
sometimes held in this place and at this time. 
Many other night cabmen, both in railway 
stations and on cab ranks, welcome a talk 
with a missionary and the literature that he 
supplies. Some intelligent men gladly venti- 
late their difficulties in accepting the Christian 
faith. Flimsy objections have frequently only 
to be held up to the light in order to be seen 
through This was the case with the cavils of 
a cabman, who declared himself an atheist, 
but after a short conversation was astonished 
that anyone could doubt the truth of the 
Bible. He began by disclaiming any intention 
of hindering a missionary in his work, but he 
declared that the only thing that he thought 
worthy of adoration was the sun. 

“Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant 
thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun.” 
Men whose callings expose them to all weathers 
at least accept the truth of these words of the 
Preacher. The thousands debarred by cir- 
cumstances from basking in the light of day, 
the moths cut off from the butterflies’ enjoy- 
ment of expanding in the sunshine, call for 
sympathy. They are only too liable to flicker 
into the attractive fre that must prove their 
destruction. While men sleep the enemy 
sows tares among the wheat, or drives his slaves 
into deeper and deeper shades of evil. The 
night itself may be made to glorify its Creator. 
The Voice that called light out of darkness is 
mighty as ever. The assurance, “I have set 
watchmen upon thy walls,” is as faithful for 
London as for Jerusalem. To the anxious 
question, ‘‘ What of the night ? Is evil or good 
triumphant ?”’ these sentinels reply with con- 
fidence, ‘‘The morning cometh: the night 
is far spent, the day is at hand.” 
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HELENA’S LOVE STORY. 


BY GUY 


WHICH BEGAN IN THE 


“ QUIVER.” 


SYNOPSIS OF STORY, 
APRIL 
The story opens with a scene in L’Aubiniere’s studio at mid- 
night, where Lady Conway, her daughter Lady Gertrude, and 
Helena Carlyon are being photographed. Lady Conway tells 
Helena that on the morrow Captain Aplin is calling to propose 
to her. The two girls, Gertrude and Helena, discuss the matter 
until dawn, Lady Gertrude urging that her friend should only 
consent to an engagement if she is really in love with Captain 
Aplin, The next day Captain Aplin proposes to Helena and 
meets with a decided refusal. Before ovine: however, he 
informs her that he will force her to marry him—that it is her 
destiny. A few days after this scene Lady Gertrude and Helena 
travel down to King’s-Coombe, a lovely little place in Devonshire. 
During the journey Simpson, their maid, makes the acquaintance 
of Monsieur Varnier, L’Aubiniere’s chief assistant, who is also 
travelling to King’s-Coombe on a holiday. The morning after 
their arrival the two girls inspect the source of Helena’s income 
The property, which brings in between four and five hundred 
pounds a year, is a hydraulic cliff railway, built by Helena's 
uncle, and connects a little village lying at the foot of the cliff 
with the village at the summit. Lady Gertrude and Helena 
decide to make the descent. Half-way down the car stops to 
allow another car, which has been coming from the bottom, to 
pass. This car carries one passenger, who, they are informed, 
is Mr. Deane, the secretary of the golf club. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE RECTORY SUPPER PARTY. 


RS. CARDEW, the wife of the Rector 
of King’s-Coombe, was a_ second 
cousin of Lady Conway, who had 
written to her with news of the 

girls’ arrival in Devonshire. While Helena 
and Lady Gertrude were exploring the 
cliff railway and the lovely villages of Upper 
and Lower Lyntorr at its foot, both Mrs. 
Cardew and her husband had called at the 
farmhouse. 

The girls found cards awaiting them on their 
return, and while they sat at their evening meal 
a groom came with a note asking them to 
supper at the Rectory on the evening of the 
morrow—Sunday. 

They decided to go. 

“We can hardly avoid it, dear,’’ Lady Ger- 
trude said to Helena, ‘‘even though we did 
want to be quiet. But mother says they are 
very nice, simple people.” 

On the Sunday evening—a quiet evening or 
silence and silver, with a horned moon just 
rising through the summer twilight—Helena 
and Lady Gertrude went to church. 

“You must come, dear,” Lady Gertrude 
said; ‘I can’t go alone. And I’m sure you 
will be glad afterwards.”’ 

‘I don’t see why, because I’m going to have 
supper with the parson, I should submit to be 
bored by him for an hour and a half before- 
hand,”’ Helena answered, with a rather petulant 
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little laugh. “Still, you know more about 
these things than I do, and, of course, if the 
etiquette of the occasion demands it, I shall 
go. All the same, I should feel far more happy 
out on these wonderful moors, worshipping 
in a temple ‘not made with hands.’ Surely one 
is more likely to get nearer to God in the beau- 
tiful scenes of Nature than in some stuffy 
little church or chapel!” 

Lady Gertrude laughed her serene and quiet 
laugh. 

‘Oh, Helena,”’ she said, ‘‘ that remark is as 
old as the hills. Such lots of people have made 
it. Surely you could have found a more original 
excuse than that!” 

‘‘My dear Gertie, if lots of people have said 
it, that’s an argument in favour of its truth! 
It is a received opinion ! ”’ 

“Oh, no, only a popular excuse.” 

«© I don’t see how you can justify that.” 

“Quite easily, dear. The whole essence of 
Christian worship is its community-—‘ where 
two or three are gathered together.’ It isa 


necessary condition of membership of any 


Christian body. United prayer and worship 
are an open confession of Faith. The love 
which a body of people feel for God when they 
pray to and praise Him under one roof binds 
them also together in love. It is really pride 
and an unwillingness to submit that makes 
people pretend that a lonely worship is best. 
And besides, when people talk of watching 
the sun go down on some beautiful evening in 
some lovely, painted sky, and say that that is 
thety method of worship, do they really worship ? 
Idoubtit very much. They feel a sort of vague 
sentiment, a hush comes over heart and spirit 
at the beauty of Nature. That is all. But 
they imagine that this mere sentiment is 
worship; they pre‘end to themselves that 
they have got nearer to God, while all 
the time they have been setting themselves 
apart.” 

Helena did not answer. In her heart she 
knew that had she wandered over the moor 
alone she would have made no prayer. Het 
mind would have been full of luxurious emo- 
tion—nothing more. 

Gertrude was right ! 

After a moment, her feeling of irritation at 
such an accurate mental diagnosis was COM 
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quered by the inherent fairness and generosity 
of her nature. 

“Dear,” she said, “I believe you are quite 
right. I only wish I had your belief! But 
you are quite right on this point—so right 
that for a moment I had an unworthy feeling 
of anger and irritation.’’ 

They were approaching the outskirts of the 
little village of King’s-Coombe, as they talked, 
and already they could hear the mellow “ lin- 
lan-lone ”’ of the church bells. 

It was close on seven o’clock, the hour at 
which evensong began. 

As they came into the village they heard the 
concluding verses of a hymn pealing out into 
the quiet road from a square granite building 
to the right. 

The voices were full and hearty, and in 
perfect unison, and they stopped for a moment 
to listen. 

Both girls were accomplished musicians, and 
recognised the merit and quality of the sing- 
ing in a moment. 

“Devonshire people are all born vocalists,” 
Helena said, as they stood there. ‘‘ Yet how 
hearty this is. What real life and fervour these 
people put into the words and tune. There is 
conviction there, certainly.” 

“This must be the Methodist chapel that 
dear old Captain Climo told us about,’ Lady 
Gertrude said. ‘‘ This is where he preaches. 
How I should like to hear him! I’m sure he 
would be well worth listening to. There would 
be such vigour and originality in the way he 
presented his thoughts. But we must not wait 
now, or we shall be late for church.” 

And, indeed, they were only just in time, 
for the bells stopped suddenly as they entered 
the porch and an aged sexton showed them to 
a seat. 

The church was ancient, and far larger 
than the present population of King’s-Coombe 
warranted, it being, indeed, one of those old 
monastic churches of the Middle Ages which do 
but hint of past glories and usefulness. 

The small congregation was scattered down 
the nave, and there was a certain’ melancholy 
in all this vastness. The voices of the choir 
in the chancel echoed away through the dark, 
untenanted side-aisles, and the lights in the 
lave threw curious shadows into dim side 
chapels where old warriors lay sleeping in 
their armour of stone—knights and barons of a 
far-off age, now vanished and gone for ever. 

The service was quite simple, shorn of all 
unnecessary adjuncts, and perhaps for that 
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very reason the beautiful evening prayers 
gained dignity and resonance as the clergyman 
read them. How typically English it was! 
Helena thought, as the pious and goodly Saxon 
words rolled out: “‘From all perils and 
dangers of this night ” Yes! that was a 
wholesome and beautiful petition for Christians 
to make at eventide. 

They knew what they were about, those old 
Reformers, when they caught up the hopes 
and aspirations of tired folks at the end of day 
and put them into solemn words which seemed 
to stir and move the heart to supplication for 
heavenly protection. 

It was with a curious disturbance and un- 
rest that the girl saw that the man who came 
to the lectern to read the lessons was the tall 
man with the crisp hair flecked with grey 
who had passed them the day before on the cliff 
railway. In his white surplice and his hood 
of crimson silk—so he was an Oxford Master 
of Arts, then !—he seemed singularly grave, 
scholarly, and quiet. But the voice was the 
same, that musical tenor with the curious re- 
curring ring or timbre in it. 

He read the sacred words without any 
theatrical emphasis, refusing to make points 
by any tricks of the voice. But he read also 
as if he understood what he was reading—no 
very usual thing to hear in the Church of 
England—and he read as if he caved. There 
could be no doubt about that. He did not 
read as if he were reciting a foreign language, 
or as if he was performing a duty of routine. 
He read as if he cared for and loved the 
words. 

A curious revolt of the mind swept over her 
as she listened. She wanted to sneer inwardly. 
She tried to persuade herself that this was one 
of those sheep-like, rabbit-brained, “‘ goody- 
goody’ young men, without character or 
force, who may often be met with as part of 
the lay machinery of any of the churches—good 
creatures, doubtless, but weak, weak ! 

But as she saw the grave, handsome face, 
listened to the resonant and measured periods, 
she knew well enough that she was fighting 
against something that was influencing her in 
a way which was utterly outside her experience 
of life. In some way or another—and how 





she hated the thought and fought against it! 
—another personality was attacking, attract- 
ing, and subduing hers. 

Oh! it was too ridiculous, too fantastic ! 
Once Lady Gertrude, glancing casually at her 
cousin, saw that the beautiful face was flushed 
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crimson, and that a vertical line was printed 
on the forehead. 

And, knowing nothing of the cause, the 
gentle girl sighed at these outward evidences 
of some mental strife and contest which were 
having their way with the friend she loved, in 
the solemn house of God. 

The Rector, a tall, thin man, with a pointed 
beard, earnest in manner, but not quite able 
to find words in which to clothe his thoughts, 
preached a simple sermon. 

And then they all sang “‘ Abide with me.’ 

It was almost dark now in the outside world. 
Through one tall oriel, Helena saw that the 
moon, attended by a little drift of fluffy amber 
and sulphur-coloured clouds, was beginning 
to send a pale radiance over the quiet country 
side. And within, the solemn music, speaking 
of trust and love, of hope in the dawn of the 
illuminating day to be, throbbed and pulsed. 

Helena found herself singing with the rest. 
She had a deep and passionate contralto, a 
voice which a romantic girl-friend had once told 
her was like a deep crimson, Southern flower, 
and—why, she could not have said—it was full 
of emotion now. 

She heard, with the spiritual ear, strange 
harmonies mingled with the rest ; she heard a 
high tenor in the chancel—‘‘ Abide with me.” 


* * * * * ~ 


The girls were seated in the Rectory drawing- 
Mrs. Cardew had come up to them after 
introduced herself, and carried 


room. 
the service, 
them off. 

They found her a bright and pleasant woman, 
full of activity, and with many varied interests. 
She was an energetic parish worker ; she trained 
the choir, was an amateur student of natural 
history, and an enthusiastic golfer. 

She was delighted to hear that both girls 
knew the game. 

‘You must certainly join the club for the 
few weeks you are here,” she said; ‘“‘ the air 
on the links is so splendid, it will do you all 
the good in the world.” 

Both girls said that they would like to be- 
come temporary members of the club. 

‘Well, then,’’ Mrs. Cardew replied, “I can 
arrange it at once for you. Mr. Deane, the 
secretary, who is our greatest friend, is coming 
to supper to-night. You saw him in church 
this evening. He read the lessons.” 

‘“‘ And read very well, I thought,’’ Lady Gert- 
rude said. 


“Yes, didn’t he ? But he #s so clever, and 
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really he’s becoming quite distinguished. Some 
day, my husband says, his name will be known 
all over Europe.” 

“Is the interest in golf as widespread as ajj 
that, Mrs. Cardew ?”’ Helena asked, with a 
smile. ‘I should have thought that a really 
clever man would prefer to be known for some. 
thing a little more serious than a mere game,” 

Mrs. Cardew looked rather blankly at Heleng 
fora moment. Then her face cleared. 

“Oh, I see,’’ she said. ‘‘ You don’t know 
about his real life-work, then ? He is one of 
the best-known field naturalists of the day, 
He has written one or two books which are 
standard works. ‘ Deane on Polypodiacea’ js 
the book on herbaceous ferns. When one of 
his botanical books was translated into Italian 
last year, and adopted as the text-book in the 
University of Genoa, he went over and lectured 
on tree ferns, and the King of Italy made him 
a Commendatore of the Orders of SS. Maurizio 
e Lazzaro!” 

Helena gasped. 

‘“My dear Mrs. Cardew,” she said, “ whata 
paragon! You quite take my breath away. 
Then why does this Mr. Deane act as secretary 
to the local golf club ?” 

“Well, you see,’’ the Rector’s wife answered, 
“he has no private means, and so far his work 
only brings him in about two or three hundred 
a year. He will get a big professorship ot 
demonstrating chair before long, but meanwhile 
he has a house and two hundred from the club, 
which just helps him out. His work is expen- 
sive to follow, you know. We all think itis 
such an excellent arrangement. It gives him 
the open air he loves, and plenty of leisure for 
his real work. And if you follow the game at 
all, you will know that he’s one of the best 
golfers in the kingdom. We shall be so sony 
to lose him, as I suppose we are bound to be 
fore long. You can’t think what a help hes 
to my husband.” 

The vivacious lady rattled away, and both 
girls realised that Mr. Deane loomed very large 
indeed upon the horizon of the Rectory house 
hold. 

Suddenly the hostess rose. 
and Mr. Deane have come,”’ she said. 
hear them in the hall.” 

She bustled out, leaving the other two alone 
together. 

“I like her,” Lady Gertrude said in 4 
moment or two. ‘‘She’s downright, she’s full 
of life and enthusiasm for her surroundings.” 

“Especially Mr. Deane!” Helena said 
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*‘ But you’re right, Gertie. A woman like that 
is certainly refreshing after the sort of bored, 
tired, and blasé people one meets in town. 
To be honestly interested in one’s own environ- 
ment is to have solved the secret of happiness, 
after all!” 

They were silent for a little time. 

Helena leant back in her chair, glancing 
round the pleasant, old-fashioned room in 
which she found herself, trying to fix her 
thoughts upon the objects there—though her 
sub-conscious brain was aware of a certain 
stir and tumult within, a sense of ever-quicken- 
ing expectation. 

It was a delightful place, this drawing-room 
of the King’s-Coombe Rectory. A long, low 
room with mullioned windows, now curtained 
with softly hanging straw-coloured Indian 
muslin, made a fitting background for its con- 
tents. 

The corner cupboards, full of old china ; the 
piano in an old white and gold case, redolent of 
chamber music and the florid Georgian times ; 
the pictures of bygone Cardews, in patch, 
powder, and peruque ; the octagonal mahogany 
table of old silver—all these blended into har- 
mony of colour and effect. 

The light of the tall candles in their silver 
holders shone upon a room with a real per- 
sonality of its own—a room that had grown 
up round its occupants and because of them. 

“TIsn’t it restful, dear ?”’ Lady Gertrude 
said. ‘‘I think the life of a country clergy- 
man and his wife, if they have sufficient means 
and are cultured people, must be one of the 
most enjoyable of all.”’ 

Helena nodded, but did not answer. Out- 
side, in the hall, footsteps and voices could be 
heard approaching the door. 

Try as she would, she could not repress the 
rising stir and tumult within. She fought 
against it with fierce anger and self-disgust. 
Her pride rose in armour against this over- 
powering outside influence. Why, why, why ? 
she asked herself passionately. 

It was a pale and very distant-mannered 
young lady who greeted Mr. Harold Deane 
a moment later when the Rector and the 
naturalist entered the room and were intro- 
duced. 

A few minutes after the gentlemen came in 
the butler announced that supper was served, 
and they all went into the dining-room. 

Mr. Cardew was well off—well off, that is, 
for a clergyman. The living was a good one, 
and both he and his wife had private means. 
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There was just that ordered comfort and quiet 
dignity of life which is, perhaps, the mog 
pleasant of all. 

“A thousand a year,” the Rector often used 
to say, “‘is an ideal income.”’ And as this was 
precisely the sum of his own, from all Sources, 
he may be accounted a fortunate man, 

They all sat down in the pleasant dining. 
room, the long French windows of which opened 
on to a lawn, which was now bathed in moon. 
light. The table gleamed with old silver ang 
that wonderful cut-glass of a century or so ago, 
which is now so rare and so costly to obtain, 
Masses of flowers adorned the table, and there 
was a general sense of well-being and cheer. 
fulness about the pleasant room and the faces 
of the guests, illuminated by the soft and 
pleasant candle-light. 

Though nothing in her manner betrayed it, 
Helena’s mood had changed to one of alert 
scrutiny and attention. She was marking 
every movement, listening critically to every 
word of the young man who had read the 
lessons. In the back of her mind she found 
herself almost hoping that there would be some- 
thing to find fault with, something in word or 
manner which she could seize upon and take 
away for private and scornful meditation. 

But she was disappointed. 

Mr. Deane had not only that subtle manner 
of good society and absolute knowledge of the 
world to which Helena was accustomed, but 
he had a quiet unconsciousness and strength 
which made his personality remarkable. She 
could picture him in any society—golf secre- 
tary though he was—and she knew that in any 
society he would be a personality and a force. 

The Rector was tired by his long day’s work, 
and for the first part of the meal he was con- 
tent to let the others do the talking, flashing 
a happy and benignant look round upon his 
guests every now and then, as one who should 
say, “‘ I’m rather too tired to talk just at present, 
my dear people ; but I’m so glad to see you 
all here, and this is.a pleasant ending to 4 
day of happy endeavour and worthy toil.” 

“Well, Harold,’ Mrs. Cardew said, “we 
haven’t seen you for four days. What has 
happened to you ? Have you had any adven- 
tures ? Tell us all the news.” 

Deane laughed, with quiet enjoyment. 

“Mrs. Cardew,” he said, turning to Helena, 
“ always makes me keep a sort of diary of my 
doings for her. You know, Miss Carlyon, 
what Charles Kingsley said, ‘ Anything is fun 
in the country,’ so you must forgive us if 
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we seem to be unduly interested in little 
things.” 

“Now, don't make any apologies, Harold,” 
Mrs. Cardew answered. ‘‘ The importance of 
events is purely relative—everybody knows 
that. And I’m quite certain that in the real 
scheme of things any little happening down 
here is just as important as anything these two 
girls have been doing in the height of the 
London season. There’s terrible heresy for 
you, Lady Gertrude ! ”’ 

“Oh, but I quite agree,” Lady Gertrude 
said, “‘ ‘ thinking makes it so,’ don’t you know, 
but Mr. Deane hasn’t told us of his adventures 





yet.” 

“Well,”’ Deane answered, ‘‘ one or two little 
things have certainly happened which have 
interested me. I have found the Ceterach— 















the scale fern, you know; the scaly Spleen- 
wort is the common form of it—with the sori 
arranged on the back in lines, whereas the 
usual thing is that they are arranged in round 
masses.” 

“ How interesting ! ’’ said Mrs. Cardew. 

Helena and Lady Gertrude saw that the 
naturalist was looking at them gravely, but 
that there was a twinkle in his eyes as he made 
this remark with something of the profundity 
ofa pedant. Helena felt that he was amusing 
himself, and resented it. 

“Quite epoch-making, Mr Deane,” she 
answered ; ‘‘ but haven’t you any more human 
romances to tell us of ?”’ 

“Well, yes, I have,’”’ he answered. 
met a brother | ”’ 

“A long-lost brother ?”’ said the Rector, 
who had been more busy with his omelette 
than in listening to the conversation, but had 
caught the last word. ‘‘ My dear Harold, you 
seem to have had an adventure indeed!” 

“A brother in science,’’ answered the natur- 
alist, “and, really, one of the best chaps I’ve 
met fora very long time. First of all, I must 
explain, and I think I have a confession to 
make to Miss Carlyon, and a request to make 
to her.” 

“To me ?” Helena said. 

“Well, yes, Miss Carlyon,” he answered. 
“Iam sorry to say that owing to the conniv- 
ance, or perhaps I should say the complacence, 
of Captain Climo, I have been in the habit of 
botanising up and down your fairy-like quarter 
of a mile in the rocks. Among the wonderful 
luxuriance of the vegetation at the sides of the 
Tailway are many rare specimens, and Captain 
Climo has allowed me to explore. I hope you 
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dcn’t mind, and will forgive me for the trespass. 
And I do hope that you will authorise me 
officially, now, to go on with my investigations. 
Really,”’ he continued, changing his tone, “I 
should feel very unhappy if I were to be for- 
bidden from that spot ; you have no idea what 
it’s yielding to me day by day!” 

“By all means,” Helena said. ‘I’m sure 
it’s an honour for the poor little railway to 
contribute its mite to science. But what about 
the ‘ brother,’ Mr. Deane ? ” 

“‘ Well, I'll tell you,” he answered. ‘‘ Early 
this morning, about six o’clock, I went down 
to Lyntorr to bathe. Of course, the railway 
isn’t running, but I’m fairly athletic, and I have 
discovered how to go up and down the sleepers 
like any steeplejack. Very wrong of me, I’m 
sure ; but, still, I think you can trust me not to 
do any harm to any of the machinery. Well, 
after my swim, I was climbing up, and about 
half-way remembered that in the undergrowth 
I had discovered a few roots of adders’ tongue 
on two single spikes, and I thought I’d go and 
see how they were getting on. I was glad of 
the rest, too. because it’s a heart-breaking job 
to climb up that Jacob’s ladder, over all the 
slippery moss-grown sleepers. I turned into 
the undergrowth on the right-hand side, walked 
for a yard or two through the pines, and sud- 
denly my foot trod on something soft and un- 
pleasantly alive! You know the sort of feel- 
ing I mean; when one treads upon anything 
living, it seems to go right through the sole of 
one’s boot and thrill one. I stepped back, and 
suddenly saw that I had trodden upon the leg 
ofaman! There was a loud guttural exclama- 
tion—certainly not an English exclamation— 
and the oddest figure in the world suddenly 
rose up out of the ferns and confronted me.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Cardew were looking at the 
narrator with strained interest. He told his 
story well, with a proper sense of dramatic 
fitness. Although there was quiet humour 
underlying his voice, he yet made his points 
seriously, and interested his hearers. 

But Lady Gertrude and Helena were looking 
at each other with a light of comprehension 
in their faces. Smiles flickered over the faces 
of both of them, and when Mr. Deane stopped, 
Helena suddenly bent forward over the table 
and broke in. 

“T think I can tell you,” she said. ‘ Mr. 
Deane, I think I can tell you what his figure 
was like! Unless I’m very much mistaken, you 
saw the face of a little man with a pointed 
beard and close-cropped black hair. This 
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little man wore a velvet coat, a hunting stock, 
and, probably, patent leather boots. In short, 
he was a typical Frenchman upon a holiday.” 

Harold Deane did not start or seem sur- 
prised, but he looked very straight at Helena. 

“‘That’s exactly it.” he said; ‘“ but how 
on earth did you know, Miss Carlyon ?” 

Both the girls began to laugh. 

“We won’t tell you,’’ Lady Gertrude said ; 
*“‘ yet please go on with your story.” 

“‘ How breathless ! ” said Mrs. Cardew. ‘“‘ My 
dear girls, what have you been up to ? This is 
more exciting than ever. 
night ! ” 

“ Well,’”’ Deane went on, obviously puzzled, 
but not in the least disconcerted, ‘‘ I apologised 
for my intrusion, and then it struck me that I 
had better ask what my friend meant by lying 
hidden in this undergrowth. He began a tor- 
rent of explanation in English, which was far 
more picturesque than it was grammatical ; and 
in order to save my ears from such outrages, 
I began to talk to him in French. And then, 
do you know, I found out that this little fel- 
low was actually Jules Varnier—Jules Varnier 
himself ! ” 

“And who,”’ said the Rector, putting down 
his knife and fork upon his plate, and looking 
up judicially, feeling that he had now refreshed 
the inner man, and it behoved him to take a 
part in the conversation, ‘“‘and who is Jules 
Varnier ? Do you know, Miss Carlyon ?” 

“Well,” Helena answered, “really it’s al- 
most difficult to say ; evervbody seems turning 
out to be something they’re not! Gertrude 
and I know the little man as the head assistant 
at L’Aubiniere’s, the big Court photographer ; 
but we have also heard, quite by chance ’— 
she very nearly said, ‘“‘ quite by Simpson ’”— 
“that he has another and more important 
function ; that, in short, Monsieur Varnier, in 
his own way, is a distinguished naturalist.” 

There was just the faintest soupcon of acidity 
in her voice as she made the remark. Mr. and 
Mrs. Cardew did not notice it. Lady Gert- 
rude did. But if Harold Deane also took her, 
he showed no sign of it 

** Jules Varnier,”’ he said in calm, even tones, 
‘is a man who is doing an enormous lot to aid 
us in our knowledge of wild life in Europe. He 
is one of the most expert and skilled photo- 
graphers of the day. He spends much of his 
time—I didn’t know that he had to swelter 
in a Bond Street shop—he spends much of 
his time in photographing birds and beasts 
actually in their homes—in nest, burrow, or 
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lair. Month by month he is producing a may. 
vellous series of the intimate and, hitherto, 
hidden life of wild animals. Such a thing has 
never been done so completely before, and the 
man’s skill with the camera is added to a real 
love for Nature, a daring pursuit of her in her 
most inaccessible instances, a combination of 
skill, enthusiasm, and artistry which brings 
him right up into the ranks of naturalists, tp 
all of whom he is rendering the most Signal 
service.”’ 

“Then you knew all about him ? ” Mrs, Car. 
dew said. 

““Oh, yes,’”’ Deane answered ; “ directly he 
told me who he was, I realised at once who I was 
talking to, and we made great friends. Ip 
fact, he came back to breakfast with me.” 

Helena lifted her eyebrows very slightly. 
“What a freemasonry,” she said, ‘‘ there must 
be among scientists! This little creature took 
our photographs the other night after we were 
presented, and he travelled down in the same 
train with us from town the other day.” 

“Didn’t you find him very interesting?” 
Deane said quickly. ‘‘ He’s a man from whom 
one could learn a tremendous lot!” 

“Well, you see,” Helena answered very 
coldly, “‘he travelled down, apparently, with 
Simpson, our maid.” 

Deane looked up. He understood the im- 
plied sneer in a single moment. Even a 
Helena made it, she knew that it was not good 
form—that she had said something which she 
ought not to have said ; something which was 
quite alien to her ordinary temperament. But, 
somehow, this grave, self-contained, and hand- 
some young man roused her to fierce al- 
tagonism. 

She suffered for her remark. 

“Really ?”’ Deane said, in a quiet, con- 
versational way, as if he was not very much 
interested in what Helena had told him 
“Really ?. What a very interesting girl your 
maid must be, to have attracted the attention 
of a man like Jules Varnier. I congratulate 
you on having such a girl with you ; she must 
be singularly intelligent.” 

Helena bit her lips. There was really very 
little more to be said, and she knew that she 
had put herself utterly in the wrong. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cardew had noticed nothing; 
but the passing gleam of merriment that came 
and went in Lady Gertrude’s eyes did not 
increase Helena’s satisfaction at the result of 
the little encounter. Helena had been snubbed. 

““ Now tell us some more,” Mr. Cardew said, 
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throwing himself into the conversation. ‘‘ What 
else has happened to you, Harold ?” 

“*Oh, do tell,’”” Mrs. Cardew chimed in, 
“as the Americans say. You can’t have had 
any more natural historical experiences unless 
you found a fern that can bark and die for 
Free Trade! How about golf ? What’s hap- 
pened on the 


links ? ”’ 

She turned to 
Helena. You 
know,” she said, 


“Mr. Deane is 
thorough 


a very 
sort of person ; 
he is quite as 


keen on golf a 


he is On more 
serious pursuits. 
Now then, 
Harold, tell us 
all about the 
links. Any new 
visitors ? Any- 
body that can 
play?” I’m go- 
ing to devote 


the whole day to 
golf on Tuesday 
Is there anyone 


who can make 
up a really 
foursome ? ”’ 

“ Well, we have 
had an 
tion, 
Deane answered. 
“That’s to 
we are 


good 


acquisi- 
certainly,” 


say, 
going to 
have. He has 
hot arrived yet ; 
but he’s been put 
up, balloted 


and accepted for 


for, 


six weeks, He 

san Army man, and he won the United 
Service Amateur Championship a year ago, 
an awfully good man. During the next 


week or two we 
first-class golf.’’ 

“Who is 
eagerly. 


really ought to have some 


he ?” asked Mrs. Cardew 

As she spoke, Helena was just lifting a claret 
glass to her lips. Suddenly she seemed to 
Tealise that something depended upon Mr. 
Deane’s answer. 
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Why, or how this intuition came to her she 
could not have told ; but she waited for his next 
words, holding the glass suspended in mid-air 
and with a curious sense of faintness, of appre- 
hension. 

“A man in the Guards,’ Deane answered, 
“a Captain Aplin.” 





Cardew eagerly.” 


There was a clatter and crash ' 
Helena had dropped her glass. It had fallen 
upon the edge of her plate, shivered into frag- 
ments, and the dark stain of the wine poured 
over the table-cloth and dropped upon her 
skirt. : 
She had grown suddenly very white, and 
Mrs. Cardew, in considerable alarm, rose 
from her place and hastened round to her 
guest. Miss Carlyon soon recovered her com- 
posure, however, and supper ended. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
LOVE ON THE MOORLAND. 


io a bright summer’s evening, three 
| weeks after Helena Carlyon and 
Lady Gertrude Conway had come 
to King’s-Coombe, Simpson, their 
maid, stood at the door of the farmhouse 
looking towards a carriage which was rapidly 
receding into the dusk. Mrs. Hannaford, the 
farmer’s wife, stood by her. A low moon was 
already in the sky, though it was hardly dark 
as yet. The night was hot and still; now and 
then the distant bark of a dog came from an 
adjacent steading, or a great cockchafer boomed 
through the hot air. It was all unutterably 
peaceful and still. 

On this night, Lord Lelant, a great man in 
that part of the country, was giving a dance at 
Duneton Towers. The two girls had been 
asked, and were now on their way to the 
Rectory to pick up Mr. and Mrs. Cardew, with 
whom they were going. 

‘“* Well,” said Mrs. Hannaford, as the carriage 
finally disappeared in the dusk, ‘ I don’t know 
as ever I see a more beautiful sight! Them 
two dear young ladies in those two wonderful 
dresses! And their shining hair and all. What 
a thing beauty is, to be sure, Miss Simpson! If 
never see anything like it ; though,” she went 
on, “they say ‘tis but skin deep, after all, 
and of course it must be so.” 

“Both the young ladies are always much 
admired in London,” Simpson answered, with 
a slightly superior air. 

The lady’s maid liked Mrs. Hannaford well 
enough, but she could not quite appreciate 
what her mistresses saw in the worthy country 
woman. It was beyond her comprehension, 
for her outlook upon life was generally artificial 
and unreal. Still, she was a good girl in her 
way, and the sympathy and admiration of the 
farmer’s wife gave her a sense of professional 
satisfaction. 

“Ah, Mrs. Hannaford,” she said, “if you 
understood the way in which real natural beauty 
can be set out to the best advantage by one 
as knows, you’d be surprised, Mrs. Hannaford. 
I’ve known young ladies’ young ladies that 
could send quite a plain young lady looking so 
as only the expert eye could tell her from a 
real beauty. There’s far more in doing for 
young ladies, Mrs. Hannaford, than few people 
have any idea of.” 

“Very likely, very likely,” said the farmer’s 
wife ; ‘‘ I’ve heard on such things, And I’ve 


never thought any the better of such as prag. 
tises them.”’ 

“But, Mrs. Hannaford,” Simpson replied, 
“you didn’t ought to say any such thing ag 
that. Why, everything depends upon the way 
in which you turn your young ladies out.” 

“Well, all I can say is,’’ Mrs. Hannaford 
answered, “‘I don’t hold with it, though I’ve 
read about it in the newspapers time and again, 
But why a young lady can’t go out to a party 
without her face all painted up and covered 
with nasty pink grease and what not, I never 
could see, though, to be sure, it looks natural 
enough, Miss Simpson, and I suppose it’s 
clever.” 

Simpson flushed with indignation. 

“Oh, Mrs. Hannaford,” she said, “how 
could you ? No young lady that is a young 
lady uses any of that sort of stuff! We leave 
that to actresses and people of that description, 
Mrs. Hannaford.” 

The farmer’s wife sighed with relief. 

“T’m glad to hear it,” she said. “I’ve 
misunderstood you. When I looked at Miss 
Carlyon and Lady Gertrude I thought surely 
it must be real, and, indeed, the dear maids’ 
skins be as fresh and beautiful in the sunlight 
as ever at night. But, still, I’d heard as it 
was the custom, being but a plain country 
woman, Miss Simpson, and doubtless deceived 
by lying words in the newspaper, and I’m glad 
to know that it’s not true. But from the way 
you spoke, I thought it was so, and I don't 
quite understand you now.” 

The slim Simpson found her opportunity. 
Leaning against the lintel of the wide old- 
fashioned doorway, she gave the farmer’s wife 
a spirited lecture in the art of preparing 4 
fashionable young lady for appearances in 
public, delivered with great point and con- 
fidence, as to styles in hair-dressing, the sort 
of shoes people were wearing now, and the 
sort of gloves they were not. 

And as the words of wisdom and experience 
fell from the lips of the lady’s maid, the face 
of the farmer’s wife stiffened with astonish- 
ment and awe, mingled with the very real 
pleasure that any woman, of whatever rank 
in life, feels in the discussion of these mysteries 
—that is, if she is worth twopence as a woman. 

‘‘ Well, I hope they’ll enjoy themselves, dear 
high-born young maids,’’ said Mrs. Hanna- 
ford ; ‘‘and now I must go in and cook my 
man’s supper.” 

“They'll enjoy themselves right enough, 
Mrs. Hannaford,” Simpson answered, “and 
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you may be sure they’ll be the belles of the 
ball!” 

Mrs. Hannaford shook her head, though her 
face was smiling. ‘‘ Well, well,” she said, ‘‘ to 
a simple body like myself, ’tis a queer and 
curious thing as young ladies should spend 
their time in dancing round a room to music. 
[suppose there’s no harm in it ; but still, some- 
how or other, Miss Simpson, it do make one 
think as people might be better employed. I 
don’t hold with some people who says that all 
earthly things is not to be considered of as 
carnal. That’s over-churning good milk, be- 
cause if we wasn’t meant to enjoy things here 
below, God wouldn’t have let us have them to 
enjoy—that’s certain sure. Take cooking now. 
Tis right and proper that food should be well 
cooked, but when you come to think of it, ’tis 
only to give pleasure after all! Therefore, I 
say that God meant us to have pleasure. But, 
still, this dancing—well, Miss Simpson, I don’t 
know, and there’s the truth of it. I be a silly 
old woman in your London eyes, and there ’tis. 
Now I must go and make supper for my good 
man. And what be you going to do, Miss 
Simpson ? Supper you’ll take with us ; ’tis our 
wish.” 

The discreet Simpson did not answer for a 
moment. Then a slight flush passed into her 
face. 

“Very kind of you, I’m sure, Mrs. Hanna- 
ford,” she answered, ‘“‘ and I should much like 
to accept the invitation were it not that I have 
a previous engagement.” 

Simpson, it will be perceived, spoke in what 
she considered to be the manner of society. 

The good farmer’s wife was taken back for a 
moment. Then a thought came to her which 
took visible shape in a broad and meaning 
smile. 

“Going out for a walk, are ’e, my dear ?” 
she said. “‘I thot so. Well, ’tis a proper 
night for a maid to take a walk, and I dessay 
that ‘tis easier to learn that there French 
language under moonlight than ’tis in the full 
brightness of the day. For, saving your 
presence, Miss Simpson, ’tis a heathen language, 
and when there’s good English waiting fit for 
anybody to speak, I can’t see what foreigners 
want with French. Still, we all have our lik- 
ings, and I suppose the French tongue serves 
a purpose or God wouldn’t let it go on—though,”’ 
she continued, “‘ ’tis difficult to see what pur- 
pose it do serve.’’ 

Simpson’s face had been the theatre of 
changing emotions during Mrs. Hannaford’s 
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last remarks. She had flushed, looked aston- 
ished, and then accepted the inevitable, realis- 
ing—a new truth to her—that everybody 
knows what everybody else does in the country ! 

But as Mrs. Hannaford turned to go away, 
the native assurance of the London girl returned 
to her. 

“You know too much, Mrs. Hannaford,” 
she said with a giggle, and flounced into the 
dark hall and up the stairs. 

In a few minutes Miss Simpson had left the 
farmhouse and was walking rapidly down a 
narrow lane which led towards King’s-Coombe. 
Her progress showed every sign of hurry and 
anxiety till she suddenly came to the end of 
the lane. Almost at once her walk changed 
into a saunter. Her face assumed an expres- 
sion of the most eloquent unconcern, and she 
endeavoured to convey the impression that 
she had happened upon this road quite by 
chance, by every means she could. 

She had not sauntered along very far, when 
she heard quick footsteps approaching. Turning 
round with an admirable start, Simpson recog- 
nised Monsieur Varnier, the photographer of 
Court beauties and wild nature. 

“‘ Well, I never,”’ said Simpson, “‘ who’d have 
thought of seeing you here, Monsieur Varnier ?”’ 

“‘ Adorable miss,” photo- 
grapher, ‘‘ was it not understood that we should 
meet in this romantic spot at this hour ?”’ 

“Can’t tell what you thought, I’m sure,” 
said Miss Simpson with a little giggle, and then, 
accepting the arm outstretched by the gallant 
little man, walked happily away with him into 
the night. 

Varnier spoke English with great fluency, 
though somewhat faulty grammar, and for 
some time now Simpson had quite forgotten to 
regard him as a foreigner—a species of person 
her intensely insular soul had long been taught 
to regard with suspicion and dislike—but 
looked upon him as an amusing and distin- 
guished companion with a few gallant eccen- 
tricities which only gave an added pleasure 
to his society. 

“And how,” said the little Frenchman, 
“hast thou been employing thy day, my angel ? 
Is it that you have been sitting by the side of 
the sea and thinking of your Varnier ?” 

‘Get along,’’ said Miss Simpson, ‘“‘do! As 
if I should waste my time thinking of you. 
Some men are so conceited.”’ 

“You are of the good heart, beautiful one,” 
said the Frenchman, perfectly understanding 
the coy methods of the incomparable Simpson. 
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“But, yes, thou art of the good heart, and 
must think of thy Jules who loves thou so 
ardently. Tell then, hast thou not thought 
one little thought of thy lover to-day ?” 

How differently, Miss Simpson thought, 
foreigners said these things to the way English 
people did. How real Mr. Varnier’s sentiments 
sounded, spoken in his deep and poetic voice. 
No! the average young Englishman could not 
put things in that way, and Simpson was a 
damsel with considerable experience. 

All she said now was, ‘“‘ Why don’t you have 
a nicer name—Christian name, I mean? It’s 
sO queer-sounding. Pity you aren’t called 
Ted or Herbert. I shouldn’t mind calling you 
Bertie when you were extra good.” 

“Thou shalt call me ‘cabbage,’ if thou wilt 
only love me,’’ said Monsieur Varnier, his arm 
drawing his companion closer towards him. 
“But thou hast not told me how thou spent 
thy day.” 

“Well, then,” the girl answered, ‘in the 
morning I went down to the beach and waited 
while my young ladies bathed. And the after- 
noon I sat in the garden and read a story book, 
and just before I came out I was getting my 
young ladies ready for the party at Duneton 
Towers, to which they’ve gone half an hour 
ago. And I can tell you,” she went on after a 
momentary pause, “ they looked simply beau- 
tiful. You are always talking about beautiful 
things. Well, you never saw anything more 
beautiful than those two young ladies looked 
to-night. The country air is doing wonders 
for them.” 

“Ah!” the Frenchman said, ‘‘ the so won- 
derful and incomparable Miss Carlyon! Did 
I not make the finest photograph of this season 
when Miss Carlyon posed at the atelier? Would 
that I had seen her to-night, so that I might 
have done homage within my heart to this 
queen of women.” 

“Well, I declare,”’ said Miss Simpson in 
assumed displeasure, ‘“‘I knew you were an 
eloquent gentleman, Monsieur Varnier, but I 
didn’t know you was eloquent about everybody 
in the same way. Perhaps you’d rather I went 
back, so that you could be alone in the moon- 
light to think of Miss Helena! MHow’d that 
suit you ?” 

“Phut!” said the little Frenchman, his 
moustaches curling upwards in disdain. ‘‘ Thou 
knowest well, little friend, that I desire nothing 
but thee in the moonlight! But she has a 
great heart, that young lady of thine, and she 
is very fair. I would serve her in my fashion 
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in any way I could. But with thou ’tis y 
different, and indeed thou knowest,” He 
pinched the girl’s ear. “‘ Little one,” he cop. 
tinued rapidly, “‘ what man with a soul for the 
beautiful that does not admire Mont Blane! 
But see, one does not desire Mont Blanc to win 
and wear. This young English aristocrat jg 
Mont Blanc to me, but thou art a pearl, and, in 
the words of the English proverb, it is that] 
will open the world’s oyster that thou may be 
mine.” 

“How you do talk!’ said Simpson, with a 
little sigh of pleasure. 

“°Tis the voice of my heart, chérie. To. 
night, when thou promised to meet me once 
more, I came to the rendezvous determined in 
my heart to make thee a question. See, the 
Claive de la lune! 'Tisa 
soft, sweet night, a fit night for thee and me, 
A night in which I tell thee my love.” 

He threw out his hand towards the moon, 
His swarthy head dropped backward as he 
looked up at it, and the girl saw the black out- 
line of his pointed beard and fierce moustache, 
His mouth opened and a deep Southern voice 
began to pour out a verse of a famous love- 
song : 


moon is rising. 


“A la trés-bonne, A la trés-belle 
Qui fait ma joie et ma santé, 
A l’ange, a l’idole immortelle. 
Salut en immortalité!” 


Simpson, an impressionable girl enough, had 
long since lost her first feeling that there was 
something odd and slightly ridiculous about the 
Frenchman. But at his voice, full of a passion 
which she knew and recognised was real enough, 
Simpson’s heart began to beat furiously, and 
the sudden knowledge came to her that here 
was indeed the noblest and most desirable of 
men. 

The voice ceased. They had come in theif 
walk to a bank of smooth turf, studded with 
simple wild flowers and set in the full radiance 
of the rising moon. The Frenchman made 4 
bow and took the girl by the hand, leading her 
to this simple seat with profound courtesy. 
Then he sank down beside her. 

“Thou knowest,” he whispered, “that I 
am called Jules, but thou hast never told me 
what is thy beautiful name. Tell me now.” 

Simpson gave her best endeavour to keep 
the agitation out of her voice. It was some 
thing of a failure, and even as she spoke she 
knew that her companion realised it, and started 
with joy. 


“I was christened Mary,” she said faintly, 
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“but mother always calls me Molly, and so do 
the boys.” 

“Marie,” said Varnier, and the girl realised 
with a shock that her name was beautiful ! 
“Thou art Marie. I need thee, I adore thee, 
I desire thee. Already I have a sum of the 
most considerable, what you call invest. I 
have a large salary from Monsieur L’Aubiniere. 
Each month I grow richer, but I desire thee. 
Marie, it must be that thou and I become mar- 
ried very speedily, and thou shalt be my little 


wife and I will love thee always. Is it not 
$0 ? ” 

“T— don’t — know,” said Simpson very 
faintly. 


It would be ungenerous to suppose that 
Monsieur Varnier had had experience of such a 
situation as this before, and it is more charit- 
able to assume that his knowledge of the 
young female heart came from that intuition 
which has so often earned the gentlemen of 
France the name of a nation of lovers. Be 
this as it may, in a fifth of a second or there- 
abouts, after she had faltered out the last 
words, Mary Simpson found herself clasped 
and held, and, to her own extreme surprise 
and consequent confusion, discovered that she 
was murmuring endearments in answer to the 
caresses of the man to whom, somehow or other, 
she suddenly found herself engaged. 

And what was this that the moonlight fell 
upon? This little thing that sparkled and 
glowed in the centre of a brown palm—this 
beautiful, delightful thing, which sent out a 
thousand flashes of rainbow fire ? Simpson 
had seen many diamond rings before. She had 
locked many up at night when the ladies on 
whom she attended had taken off their jewel- 
lery. But, being in the main a simple-minded 
girl, it had never occurred to Simpson that she 
also might some day be the proprietress of such 
a wonder. It was on her finger! It fitted 
exactly! She turned her little white hand 
about in the moonlight, looked unutterable 
things into the beaming countenance of her 
lover—and gave him the price his eyes invited 
her to pay. 

“The kiss,” as the Frenchman afterwards 
temarked, ‘‘ of betrothal, which is ever binding 
upon man and maid alike.” 

After the first rapture of avowal, ordinary 
things discussed between the happy ones be- 
came invested with a new and confidential im- 
portance. Monsieur Varnier and Miss Simpson 
had frequently talked over Miss Carlyon and 
lady Gertrude before they had come to any 
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mutual understanding, or were pledged to 
each other in any way. But now, as they sat 
there in the moonlight, after the first glow and 
wonder was over, they fell into a talk which 
was inexpressibly confidential and pleasant. 

“For my part,” the Frenchman said, ‘I 
can see in what part of the country the grapes 
are ripening as well as any man. Thou know- 
est, heart of hearts, that I have become a 
friend of Monsieur Deane, the great naturalist, 
who also preside over the silly golf game. He 
is a great man, Marie of my heart, and will be 
a greater. It is so. Often I go to the golf 
house with my photographs to make a meeting 
with monsieur that he may see my studies. 
And I observe, I who speak, monsieur is always 
looking at the wonderful Miss Helena. He 
instruct her in that mad golf-game with all 
the little cares. The love light is veritably lit 
in the eyes of monsieur the naturalist, bird 
of my heart! Once upon a day we shall see 
a marriage made.” 

“Well, Jules, dear,’’ Simpson said comfort- 
ably, stroking the brown hand of her lover, 
“he’s as fine a looking young gentleman as I 
ever saw, and I take your word for it he’s clever 
and that. But you can’t be expected to 
understand society. We don’t think much of 
cleverness in society. That’s to say, we ask 
them to our parties—authors, and actors, and 
scientific men, and such—and we make much 
of ’em, but it’s only for amusement, you see. 
They don’t marry in our set. Mr. Deane’s a 
gentleman, of course, but he’s poor, and he’s 
not in society.” 

“‘But mademoiselle, you say, is not rich ?” 

“Well, no,” Simpson answered; “she’s 
only got this silly little railway, of course ; but 
then, you see, she’s my lady’s niece, and it’s the 
ancient Welsh blood, Jules. You see, Miss 
Helena goes to houses where Mr. Deane wouldn’t 
be asked, and there’s many a young gentleman ~ 
of fortune and title buzzing round in that 
quarter! No, I don’t think you’re right in 
what you suppose, though certainly I’ve noticed 
as my young lady seems to have a kindness for 
Mr. Deane. What heraunt’d say,if she knew, 
I don’t like to think. There’d be such a kick- 
up as never was!” 

“In France,’”’ said the photographer senten- 
tiously, ‘‘ we did away with aristocrats a long 
time ago. You have heard of the French 


Revolution, Marie ? ”’ 

“T can’t say as I have, dear,” 
answered indifferently. 
Well, it is a long story to tell you 


Simpson 
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in this moonlight, my little one, but we don’t 
look at these things in France as you do in 
England. And, moreover, if I know the lan- 
guage, heart speaks to heart through the eye ; 
if I know anything of love, I know mademois- 
elle will love monsieur.”’ 

“Well, all I know is,’’ Simpson answered, 
“if she does there’ll be the worst rumpus that’s 
ever come in my knowledge. What do you 
suppose Captain Aplin’s come down here 
for?” 

A sudden growl of disgust and anger came 
from the little Frenchman. Simpson shrieked 
in dismay. 

“Gracious! how you frighten me,” she said. 
“What is the matter ? You haven’t gone and 
sat on a wasps’ nest, have you ? ” 

“It is that my heart is enraged when you 
say the name of that man,” said Monsieur 
Varnier, smiting his chest with a superb 
gesture. 

Simpson looked admiringly at her lover. 
How fine and martial he was! 

“He’s scoundrel, that man,” 
exaggerated emphasis. 


said Monsieur 


Varnier with ‘*No 


good, I tell you.” 
“Can’t say I think much of him myself,” 
Simpson answered, “ for all his looks and his 


money. Still, he’s a free-handed gentleman 
enough.”’ 

She did not qualify her statement, but 
thought with some complacency of a very 
adequate little tip Captain Aplin had given her 
a day or two before. It wasn’t often one got 
five pounds all at once! And the pleasant 
crackle of the note still resounded in the ears of 
the lady’s maid. 

“What harm’s he done you?” she asked 
finally. 

“TIT met him,” Varnier answered, 
one morning upon the moor, and the truth of 
the occasion I will not tell you now. Suffice 
it that he is a pig without manners, without 
Believe me, Marie, a man of the 


“ early 


ideas. 
worst ! ” 
“ He’s doing all he knows to get Miss Helena 
to marry him. Her aunt’s backing him up, 
and she’s being pressed all ways. Why, he’s 
followed her down here, and for my part I 
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think they’ll worry her into it. One thing | 
do know, and that is this : they’ ll never let her 
marry any golf club secretary.” 

“But in England,” the Frenchman replied, 
“it is not that you must obtain the Permission 
of parents and guardians before Marriage, jg 
x?” 

“Not much,” Simpson answered. “ Not 
after you’re twenty-one. England’s a free 
country, my dear, though we haven't killed of 
the aristocrats yet.” 

“Ah, thou art sprightly,” the Frenchman 
murmured in an ecstasy. ‘‘ How thon art 
sprightly ! But then, my angel, mademoiselle 
is her own mistress, she can do as she will in 
this matter.” 

““There’s them as will be too powerful for 
her,” Simpson answered with an air of conviec- 
tion. ‘‘ Poor dear young lady!” 

“Even though thou has been by the side 
of mademoiselle for so long,’’ Varnier said, with 
conviction, ‘‘ thou knowest her not. She will 
never be forced.”’ 

“Perhaps not,’’ Simpson answered. “I'm 
sure I can’t really say. But what I do knowis 
this : there’s a good deal more going on down 
here, in this end-of-the-world sort of place, 
than anybody’s got any idea of. And all that’s 
going on, one way and another, through this 
and that person, it all turns on Miss Helena’s 
marriage. We shall see what we shall see. | 
Shouldn’t wonder if something happens to- 
night.” 

“Yes ? And why to-night, cherie ? st 

“Both Mr. Deane and Captain Aplin are 
invited to Duneton Towers to-night.” 

“How do you know that, my dear ?” Var- 
nier said, laughing at the girl’s positive, pro- 
phetic tones. 

‘“‘ Why, that’s nothing,” she answered. “ Of 
course, we know all that goes on. You mark 
my words, Jules: something will happen to- 
night.” 

Varnier was in a teasing mood. 

“Without doubt,” he said, ‘“‘ monsieur the 
naturalist and monsieur le capitaine are invited 
to the Chalet Duneton, but will they go?” 

‘We shall see,’’ answered Simpson. 

[END OF CHAPTER SEVEN.] 
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IN FATHER’S KEEPING. 


A Poem by Pauline W. Roose. 


“IN Daddy’s arms, how safe am I! 
The water’s deep, the horse is 
high, 
But Daddy holds me safe and sure,” 
So Dot sang, trembling, but secure 
In Father’s keeping. 


She ne’er had mounted Fritz before, 
But by came Daddy, on the shore, 
And raised her up in his strong 


arms, 
And Dot was glad, ’mid faint alarms, 
In Father’s keeping. 
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(Photo: E. W. Savory, Ltd., Bristol.) 


The great horse stepped at gentle 
pace, 

With soft eye turned, and watchful 
face, 

His master’s treasure proud to bear, 

While Dot rode on, as through the 
air, 

In Father’s keeping. 


Dear child, whene’er in time you 
roam, 
Though o’er the deep, and far from 
home, 
E’en when alone you seem to be, 
You'll still be safe, on land or sea, 
In Father’s keeping. 
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LAST YEAR'S LEGACIES. 


WHAT PEOPLE LEFT TO CHARITIES IN 1905. 
By F. M. Holmes. 


NE good lady wished 
() to provide for a fa- 
vourite cat, and also 
to benefit the Lifeboat In- 
stitution. So she left a 
hundred pounds in trust 
for the cat, and when the 
cherished animal 
had lapped its last 
saucer of milk the 
principal sum was 
to support the life- 
boats. The _ be- 
quest was duly 
executed; the in- 
terest of the hun- 
dred pounds was 
paid to a devoted 
lady, who looked 
after the cat with 
great care and as- 
siduity, and, like 
other pensioners, it 
lived a long, long 
time—some nine or 
ten years — and 
finally it mewed 
its last, and the 
hundred pounds 
was paid at length 
to the Royal Na- 
tional Lifeboat Institution. Contingent be- 
quests, such as this cat legacy, appear great 
favourites. Testators like to kill two birds 
with one stone after death as in life. 

Nearly sixty years ago a certain man 
died and left the sum of £20,000 to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, but with 
at least five lives between. The interest of 
the money was to be paid to two sons, and if 
they should die without children it was to 
pass to three unmarried sisters. One by 
one the beneficiaries of the will died, until 
by order of the Court the whole of the 
interest was paid to the sole surviving sister. 
When, therefore, people read in the news- 
papers of legacies bequeathed to charitable 
institutions, they should not conclude that 
the money is at once realised, for, as in these 
two instances, conditions may be attached 
which will prevent its receipt for many years 
to come. 
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A PYRAMID 106 FEET HIGH 
HIGHER THAN THE ROOF 
OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY), 
WITH A BASE 12 FEET BY 
10 FEET, REPRESENTS THE 
MONEY ON WHICH DEATH 
DUTIES WERE ASSESSED: 
265 MILLIONS OF MONEY. 
THE TINY PYRAMID BY ITS 
SIDE REFRESENTS THE 
MONEY LEFT TO CHARITY 
LAST YEAR. 


Some people do not bequeath their money 
at all, and it meets with unforeseen adyen. 
tures. The Ragged School Union became 
possessed unexpectedly of a small legacy 
recently, long after the person who turned 
it, perhaps quite unconsciously, in the 
society’s direction had died. An old sub. 
scriber made a will in 1867, leaving the 
residuary estate to four societies, including 
the Ragged School Union. The lady passed 
away in 1868, and her estate was duly 
administered. Thirty-seven years after. 
wards—that is, towards the end of 1905— 
a relative died intestate, and consequently 
the first lady’s estate became entitled toa 
sum of about £162, and, she being dead, but 
having left residuary legatees, the four 
societies mentioned were entitled to benefit. 

This result occurred in consequence of no 
will having been made, and it is noteworthy 
how much sometimes seems left to hap- 
hazard in this direction. A gentleman stay- 
ing in a seaside hotel was startled by a person 
suddenly rushing downstairs to him in the 
coffee-room and asking in an_ excited 
manner : 

“Are you a lawyer ?”’ 

“Yes, I am.” 

“A lady is dying upstairs, and she wants 
to make her will.” 

“But is she of sound mind ?”’ 

“Yes, come and see.” 

So the lawyer went upstairs and found 
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that the lady was near her end, but quite 
capable of stating her wishes. She wanted 
to bequeath legacies to various societies, 
but did not know which to choose. He 
suggested, among others, the Ragged School 
Union, which she accepted, and the will was 
duly executed and administered. 

How do people leave their money ? 
Apart from relatives, which institutions or 
forms of religious and philanthropic work 
appeal most favourably to testators? A fully 
accurate answer is practically impossible, 
but sufficient data may be gathered to 
estimate the broad facts. 


Hospitals the Chief Beneficiaries. 

Judged thus, hospitals and infirmaries not 
only stand first, but far in advance of all 
other institutions. Including the King’s 
Hospital Fund, we find that no less than 
{884,805 was left to hospitals and infirmaries 
in 1905. But there must have been many 
a bequest of which we have not heard, 
so that, estimating the unknown by the 
known, we shall not be wrong in adding a 
tenth, and placing the grand total at 
{973,285, or, in round figures, at about a 
million pounds. If some of these were con- 
tingent bequests, we may set against them 
money received, though announced in former 
years. 

The precise amount, however, is compara- 
tively unimportant. The broad fact is re- 
vealed that hospitals stand incontestably 
first, and the immense benefit which they 
confer and the increasing demands on their 
resources will cause most people to be fully 
satisfied with this result. 


What is Left to Foreign Missions. 

Foreign Missions stand next, but a long 
way behind. In round figures, we estimate 
their amount at £216,000. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society stands first with £51,805 ; 
the venerable scciety, the S.P.G., more than 
two hundred years old, comes next with 
£39,478 6s. 2d.; the Bible Society is third 
with about £38,000; and the London Mis- 
sionary Society is fourth with about £36,000. 
These are the four largest, the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society receiving £6,000, and 
the plucky Baptist Missionary Society £3,479 
4s. 8d. Presumably, its friends do not die, 
but live on as annual subscribers. 

For the rest, the Religious Tract Society 
desires us to be content with the average of 
five years, namely £4,069 14s. 8d. So also 
the S.P.C.K. returns the total of its financial 
year, ending March 31st, 1905, at about 
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£10,300. The Colonial Missionary Society is 
credited with £1,600; the South American 
Missionary Society, an evangelical Church of 
England organisation, had £1,868 8s. rod. ; 
the foreign work of the Salvation Army, 
£106 ; the Colonial and Continental Church 
Society, {1,242 2s. 5d.; the Presbyterian 
Church of England Foreign Missions (includ- 
ing {£46 for Colonial and Continental 
churches), £1,599; and the London Associa- 
tion in aid of Moravian Missions, £650. 
These figures yield a total of £196,197, and 
adding a tenth we arrive at the estimated 
sum of about £216,000. 

This sum does not include the celebrated 
Arthington Bequest, left chiefly to the London 
Missionary and Baptist Missionary Societies 





ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL IS 404 FEET HIGH FROM PAVEMENT 
TO CROSS. TAKEN IN SOVEREIGNS, THE ANNUAL INCOME 
FROM METROPOLITAN CHARITIES WOULD FORM 86% 
COLUMNS EAC AS HIGH AS THE CATHEDRAL. OF THE 
TOTAL AMOUNT THE LIVING GIVE 75 PER CENT., THE 
DEAD 25 PER CENT. THE WHITE SQUARES REPRESENT 
THE GIFTS OF THE LIVING, BEING THREE TIMES AS 
MUCH AS THE GIFTS OF THE DEAD. 


for new work; but the amount and the 
terms of the trust are alike so exceptional 
(and the total is apparently not yet clearly 
ascertained), that it would be unfair to 
include the legacy, especially as it does 
not strictly belong to the year under review, 


For Home Missions. 
People will ask at once, How does this 
{216,000 compare with the aggregate for 
Home Missions? The question provokes 


another, What are Home Missions, and how 
Is the highly 


should they be defined ? 
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respected Church Pastoral Aid Society a 
Home Mission ? No doubt, it would be so 
regarded by its supporters, and its legacies 
totalled £23,182 1s. 6d. during 1905. Is 
not the London City Mission a Home Mis- 
sion? Its legacies amounted to {£17,046 
1gs. gd., including {690 for its Disabled Mis- 
sionaries’, Widows and Orphans Fund and 
£50 for its Seaside Homes and Holiday Fund. 
Further, is not the London Congregational 
Union a Home Mission, with its great Central 
Missions, its Medland Hall Shelter, its 
church-aid and chapel-building work ? Its 
legacies amounted to {11,150, including 
£1,050 for philanthropic operations. 

Then should not the Queen Victoria Clergy 
Fund be included with its f{11,400; the 
Bishop of London’s Fund with its £3,443 
gs. 5d.; the Bishop of St. Albans’ Fund, 
£1,375; the Baptist Union, for various 
objects, £983; the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, for the benefit of a 
certain church, {2,000 ; the same denomina- 
tion’s Church Aid and Home Missionary 
Society, £373 16s. 7d.; and the Wesleyan 
Home Mission Committee, £588 3s. 6d. net ? 

Surely, also, the varied work of the Church 
Army and of the Salvation Army should be 
accounted for in this list, the former receiv- 
ing £4,355 and the latter about £11,000. 
It was not a good legacy year for the Church 
Army. Presbyterian Church of England 
Home Missions received {5,225 ; the English 
Congregational Chapel Building Society, 
{1,000 ; and various others, including cer- 
tain Wesleyan Missions, £8,750. 

The work of the Ragged School Union 
and of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes might con- 
ceivably be included, but they will perhaps 
more suitably come under the head of 
Children’s Societies. The sums mentioned 
yield a total of {101,872, and if we pursue 
our plan of adding a tenth we arrive in round 
figures at an estimate of something over 
£112,000. 

To Benefit the Children. 

Children’s Societies stand higher, and 
rank next to Foreign Missions. Orphan- 
ages, taken on the above basis, have re- 
ceived some £58,000 ; Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 
judging by an average of six years, had 
£20,725; the Ragged School Union, 
{6,182 8s.; and various other societies 
about £53,000. Adding a tenth again to 
these last, we arrive at a total in round 
figures of about £156,000. For the sake of 
comparison we cite Home Missions next 
to Foreign, but they take the fifth place, 
Education following Children’s Societies. It 
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must be remembered, however, that the term 
“Home Missions ”’ is very elastic, and 
sibly some persons might include all forms 
of church work at home, when the amount 
would, of course, be greatly increased. 


Not Much for Education. 

Perhaps the class of religious institutions 
which received least was the group of 
theological colleges. Including £5,628 for 
the Presbyterian College at Cambridge, and 
£5,000 from the late Mr. J. H. Lucking for 
Mansfield College, Oxford, the estimated 
total stands at about £21,000. Education 
generally appears comparatively forgotten 
in wills. Perhaps people think they pay 
too much for it in rates and taxes! Never 
theless, there are signs that it is receiving 
more attention. Thus, the late Mr. Thomas 
Best left about {£70,000 for distribution 
to the Birmingham Corporation, and he gave 
{20,000 to the Birmingham University. 
The late Mr. James Donald, of Glasgow, left 
£20,000 on the death of his wife to the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College, and left also the residue of his estate 
to the same institution. Another benefactor 
left £5,000 to the Leeds University. 

An interesting bequest was that of Mr. 
John Eyton Williams, of Chester, who left 
£10,000 to the University of Wales, and 
£12,000 to the University College of North 
Wales, for scholarships ; but they were ac- 
companied by the proviso that every winner 
must believe in a Supreme Being and accept 
Protestant principles. At the universities n 
question religious tests are prohibited, and 
the buildings are open to all creeds. It was 
suggested that a way out of the difficulty 
would be found by the reversion of the money 
to the testator’s next-of-kin, who might hand 
it over to the institutions named without 
restriction. It is curious that a man so iD 
telligent as to leave such large sums for the 
purposes of education should not have at- 
quainted himself with the essential charac- 
teristics of the universities to which he 
bequeathed the money. We include this 
£22,000 in the total. 

Mr. John Innes, of Merton, Surrey, also 
made an interesting bequest for educational 
purposes. He left the Manor Farm, Merton, 
with two acres of ground, for the establish- 
ment of a fully equipped horticultural school 
or other technical institution. The trustees 
are to raise and furnish suitable buildings, 
and provide workshops, tools, and scientilc 
apparatus, as well as reading-rooms and 
libraries ; while the residue was left to such 
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charitable institutions as the trustees may 
choose. 

Lord St. Helier left £500 to Hertford College, 
Oxford, to be used in the purchase of plate 
—a bequest which can scarcely be included 
among educational legacies, though it was 
left to an educational establishment. 
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Two newspaper proprietors remembered 
education. Mr. J. E. Taylor, of the Man- 
chester Guardian, bequeathed {£20,000 to 
Owens College, Manchester, subject to his 
wife’s life interest, and {1,000 to the Man- 
chester Grammar School. Mr. John Feeney, 
one of the proprietors of the Birmingham 
Daily Post, left {20,000 to the Birmingham 
University, and: {50,000 to the Birmingham 
Art Gallery, payable after five years. These 
legacies, therefore, we do not include in 
our total, but they indicate that the tide 
is slowly turning, and that wealthy persons 
are recognising the claims of education in 
their wills. 

With such exceptions, the bequests for 
educational purposes seem comparatively 
fewandsmall. Including Mr. Best’s £20,000, 
and a sum of {4,000 left to Brasenose and 
King’s Hall for erecting buildings, and in- 
creasing the pension fund; {£500 to the 
University of Cambridge for lectures on the 
language and literature of Spain and Por- 
tugal; {£300 to the Stationers’ Company, 
for prizes for their school, and to found a 
boys’ library ; and £7,210 to the well-known 
Congregational Schools at Caterham and 
Milton Mount; also {1,050 to the Central 
Y.M.C.A. (the average to this institution 
being about {100 per annum only), and 
{1,000 to the Y.W.C.A.; but excluding 
certain large contingent bequests, we arrive 
at an estimated total of slightly over 
£95,000—less than that for Home Missions. 
If we add the {21,000 for theological colleges, 
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we raise it to about £117,000, giving Educa- 
tion fourth place on our list. 

Out of this amount the sum for scholar- 
ships appears comparatively small, if we 
except {10,000 left for this purpose to King 
William’s College, Isle of Man. Has not the 
time come for wealthy persons to consider 
education more favourably in their bequests ? 
Money left for scholarships to the London 
County Council, for instance, or to build or 
repair elementary schools and_ technical 
colleges, would produce double benefit by 
relieving the greatly overburdened rate- 
payers, and effectually aiding the work of 
education. 


Various Philanthropies. 

We are now met with a large number 
of philanthropic societies enjoying public 
favour, but difficult to classify, each stand- 
ing almost alone in its own peculiar sphere 
of work. 

First, we may place the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution, with about £36,000. 
This sum may be taken as a fair average— 
the year 1904 yielding £44,000, and 1903 
the sum of £32,000. 

The Royal National Mission to Deep Sea 
Fishermen, with its floating hospitals, re- 
ceived £4,380 10s. 3d.; the Royal Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals re- 
ceived {15,205 during 1904; and various 
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THE MONEY SPENT ON DRINK PER ANNUM WOULD FORM 
A GOLDEN CUBE 14 FEET HIGH BY 14 FEET BROAD AND 
14 FEET DEEP. THE MONEY LEFT TO CHARITY WOULD 
ONLY FORM A GOLDEN CUBE 2 FEET 5 INCHES. 


benevolent societies, such as the Royal 
Agricultural Benevolent Institution, on the 
method of estimation already mentioned, 
gained about £45,000. In this sum is in- 


cluded {12,198 for the Royal Alfred Aged 
Merchant Seamen’s Institution, which pro- 
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vides a home or pension for the British 


merchant sailor; {550 received by the 
Congregational Pastors’ Retiring and 
Widows’ Funds; {500 by the Presbyterian 
Aged and Infirm Ministers’ Fund; and 
sums received by an analogous fund for 
Wesleyans, and by the Aged Pilgrims’ 
Friend Society. The chief legacy to benevo- 
lent societies during 1905 appears to have 
been that of {10,000 to the Barristers’ 
Benevolent Association, left by Lady Diana 
Huddleston, widow of the famous judge. 
Various societies for the blind account for 
over £16,000, appealing much more success- 
fully to will-makers than societies for the 
deaf and dumb, whose total is comparatively 











THE MONEY LEFT TO CHARITY IN A YEAR WOULD FORM A 
PYRAMID OF GOLD 6 FEET HIGH, HAVING A BASE 3 FEET 
BY 3 FEET 1 INCH. 


small. In striking contrast to the sums 
of {100 and £200, with an occasional £500, 
left for the benefit of the “children of 
silence,” is £300 bequeathed by a certain 
person for the maintenance of a dog and a 


parrot! Convalescent homes attracted over 
£7,000, and nursing institutions about 
£15,000. 


A noteworthy and very useful legacy was 
that of £20,000 by Mr. Wyndham Cook to 
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create a provident fund for the employes 
of Messrs. Cook and Son, and £10,000 left 
by Mr. Alexander Hay Moncur, at one time 
Provost of Dundee, to form a benefit fund 
for deserving widows and aged women in 
that city, to come into operation after Mr, 
Moncur’s death, and to form a memorial to 
her. 
Sundry Bequests. 

A unique but well-meaning series of be. 
quests were those left by Mr. James Thomas 
East, of Hackney, whose estate was valued 
at something over £5,000; and after various 
legacies to hospitals and other institutions 
he gave {50 each to the man who delivered 
his milk, the man who supplied his evening 
newspaper, to his doctor, nurse, hosier and 
draper, and to the landlords of two public 
houses in the neighbourhood. He remem. 
bered persons, perhaps too often forgotten, 
who ministered to his daily wants. The Rey. 
S. J. Johnson, of Melplash Vicarage, Brid- 
port, provided in his will for the continuance 
of his astronomical contributions to al- 
manacs, the appointment of the person to 
undertake the task being left to the Astrono- 
mer Royal. 

The Poor Boxes of the Metropolitan Police 
Courts seem strangely neglected, only a com- 
paratively small sum being apparently be 
queathed to them; yet no other institution 
probably does so much direct good in reliev- 
ing need, these funds being administered 
by the magistrates themselves. Almshouses 
also seem strangely neglected. Only about 
£13,000 or £14,000 seems to have been left 
either to benefit or to build these institu 
tions, yet they must be among the most 
useful in the country. 

All kinds of objects appear in wills, and 
money is bequeathed for all sorts of put 
poses. There is evidence of much kindly 
spirit, and also a sense of religious and of 
public duty. Human foibles appear 4 
well as human wisdom, and also, agaif, 
traits of character upon which we need not 
dwell. Even after death people, through 
their wills, are taking part in public life. 
May they rest in peace! 
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THE VICAR'S STORIES. 


By Clarence Willoughby. 
VII.—A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


CLERGYMAN has to do with most of the 
A affairs of human life, grave and gay, and 
his position, like that of the lawyer, reveals to 
him many of the confidential matters hidden 
from other people. It was soon after I became 
a vicar that the incident which I am about to 
narrate happened. The memory of it has 
always been a check to myself in the way of 
preventing my repeating gossip. I do not 
think that the gifted authoress of ‘ The 
Autobiography of a Slander” overdrew the 
picture of the wretchedness which false state- 
ments may bring to the lives of people. 

There was in our parish the widow of a Colonel 
who had died under very gallant circumstances 
in India, leaving one daughter to be the com- 
fort of his widow’s life. Miss Rose Barratt 
was twenty-three years old when I came into 
the parish—a charming specimen of a healthy 
English girl, with an unselfish nature which 
made friends for her everywhere. I was often 
reminded of that phrase used by General 
Gordon in his diary, about his having ‘“‘ come 
to the end of himself,’? when I noticed the 
selflessness of Miss Barratt. Whether it was 
in the doing of unwelcome tasks, or in the 
brightening of dull people’s lives, there was 
always an utter absence of the egotism which 
the world calls selfishness. She had ‘“ come 
to the end of herself’ in her sympathy with 
other people. Mrs. Barratt often complained 
of the large amount of time her daughter 
devoted to the poor, and her consequent with- 
drawal from social pleasures, such as might 
have proved advantageous to her. She once 
remarked to me, ‘“‘I have no patience with 
Rose spending so much of her time visiting 
the homes of Sunday school children, and look- 
ing after those grumbling old people at the 
almshouses. It is a wonder she does not catch 
some infectious disease. You clergymen seem 
to forget that young ladies who allow parish 
work to absorb them are lessening every year 
the chance of getting a good husband and a 
comfortable home.” 

“I do not think Miss Barratt troubles her- 
self about matrimony,” I said, ‘‘ and evidently 
her work among the poor receives the blessing 
of God, for she walks through contagion with- 
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out receiving any injury or illness. At the 
same time, I should be very sorry if she spent 
so much of her time in our parochial work as to 
prevent her mingling with young people of her 
own age and rank at the happiest time of her 
life.” 

This remark of Mrs. Barratt set me reflect- 
ing. I knew that the Colonel had only left a 
small sum of money, and that his wife and 
daughter had to economise. It followed that 
a suitable match for her daughter was a very 
natural desire for Mrs. Barratt to cherish. 
Curiously enough, about ten days after this 
conversation, I was at a dinner party in the 
neighbourhood, where Miss Barratt was a 
guest. It struck me at the time that it was 
almost the first occasion that I had met her 
at a social function of this kind, and I was 
glad to see how obviously she was enjoying 
herself at the party. 

A young man named Francis Spencer took 
Miss Barratt in to dinner, and was quickly on 
the best of terms with his companion. Beyond 
having seen him a few Sundays at church, I 
had no knowledge of Mr. Spencer, who had 
only recently taken a large house at the further 
end of my parish. He seemed a very genial 
man, and I should say was about thirty-nine 
years of age, possibly older, though he had the 
air of a young man about him. I noticed that 
during dinner he had nothing to say to the lady 
on his other side, but*devoted himself exclu- 
sively to Miss Barratt. The unusual excite- 
ment of a dinner party added to her charm, and 
I caught echoes of lively conversation from 
across the table. 

When we joined the ladies in the drawing- 
room after dinner, Miss Barratt was singing 
“‘ The Lass of Richmond Hill,” and very delight- 
fully she rendered that old ballad. By her 
side, at the piano, stood Mr. Spencer, still in 
close attendance on his companion, and I 
could not help noticing several glances in the 
direction of the young couple. In the course 
of the evening Miss Barratt sang again, and 
this time it was a duet, ‘“‘ Oh, that we two were 
maying,”’ in which Mr. Spencer’s excellent voice 
joined with fine effect. 

“I like that duet so much,” said Lady Gage, 
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the “great lady” of the parish, to me as it 
concluded ; ‘‘ but why on earth it should end 
on such a gloomy note I do not know. Young 
people ought not to trouble about the end of 
life and the ‘churchyard sod’! By the way, 
Mr. Willoughby, do you know Mr. Spencer ? ” 

“‘T cannot say that I do, Lady Gage, though 
I have seen him at church a few times. He 
seems a very pleasant man, and I hear is 
going to rebuild Grenford House, which will 
mean a good deal of welcome work for the 
men in this district.” 

“‘T had not heard that he was going to Gren- 
ford House. It will be delightful to see that 
reopened. It must be four years since Sir 
John Wilson’s death, and the place must need 
a lot of renovation. By the way, I suppose 
you know how Mr. Spencer got his money ?” 

“No; I am quite ignorant of anything 
about him, except his intention to live at 
Grenford House when the alterations are com- 
pleted. What was he before he came here ?” 

Lady Gage lowered her voice, and, leaning 
towards me, whispered, ‘‘ A book-maker ! ” 

“A book-maker! I am sorry to hear that,” 
I replied. ‘‘ I have always been told that even 
betting men detest book-makers, although, if 
rumour is correct, it is the book-makers who 
make the most out of horse-racing. Perhaps 
that is why they are so much disliked. For 
men who have lost money on the Turf would 
not be very friendly with those who had 
made money by their folly. Are you quite 
sure, Lady Gage, that your information is cor- 
rect ? Mr. Spencer does not look that sort 
of man, and I am very disappointed to hear 
this about -him.” 

“Oh, yes, I am quite sure. The facts came 
from an old friend of mine, who is very well 
informed. But very likely Mr. Spencer, now 
that he has settled down as a country gentle- 
man, has no further connection with the 
Turf.” 

“That hardly alters the position of affairs 
from my point of view,” I said. “It is not 
what he does with his money now, so much as 
how he obtained it, which would affect my 
judgment of his character. I believe, Lady 
Gage, that the Christian Church must be much 
more scrupulous in inquiring into the methods 
by which rich men gain their wealth. Person- 
ally, I could not knowingly accept money in 
aid of religious work from a man who had gained 
it by such dubious methods as book-making. 
Considering that the Turf has been described 
as ‘an engine of national destruction,’ I think 
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that clergymen should be outspoken in declip. 
ing help from such sources.” 

Just then Lady Gage’s carriage was ap. 
nounced, and the conversation ended. The 
dinner party was in June, and in a week 
or two I took my annual summer holiday, 
In the four weeks of my absence affairs must 
have progressed very fast between Mr. Spencer 
and Miss Barratt, for when I came home | 
found that he was at the Barratts’ house almost 
every day on some pretext or other. Tennis 
parties, river parties, and picnics had beep 
arranged by mutual friends, and the village 
was regarding, with the sympathetic interest 
that such an engagement always evokes in 
country places, the ripening friendship between 
Miss Barratt and the new-comer. 

I never liked interfering, especially in affairs 
of the heart, well knowing that it is a gratuitous 
as well as a dangerous business ; and yet, with 
the recollection of all the Christian work which 
Miss Barratt had done in the past, and the 
isolation of her mother from affairs of the world 
which would leave her ignorant of a matter 
like this, I felt it increasingly to be my duty 
to tell her about Mr. Spencer’s past life. 

The afternoon I chose for the unwelcome 
business was one on which I knew Miss Barratt 
would be at the tennis club, so that I was 
sure of a private conversation with her mother. 
When I reached the house Mrs. Barratt greeted 
me very kindly, and we discussed my holiday 
and one or two parish matters. Then, with 
considerable hesitation, I introduced the name 
of Mr. Spencer. ‘‘ Do you know much about 
him ?” I asked. 

Mrs. Barratt smiled and said, ‘‘ Well, we 
have seen a good deal of him lately. I dare- 
say you have noticed his attentions to Rose. 
The dear child seems to be genuinely in love 
with him, and I shall not be surprised any day 
to find matters have reached a climax.” 

“Do you know what Mr. Spencer was before 
he came here ?’”’ I asked Mrs. Barratt. 

“T have no idea, Mr. Willoughby,” she re 
plied. 

This was just what I had feared. Living out 
of society as she had done for the last ten years, 
it was not likely she would hear much about a 
man who was entirely new to the district. 

“Do you know anything about him, because 
I should be very interested to hear ?” she con- 
tinued. 

“Well, Mrs. Barratt, what I have heard is 
not very satisfactory,’”’ I replied. 

She gave a start, and a look of apprehension 























ed over her usually serene face. ‘‘ Oh, it 
isnot bad, is it ?_ He seems so nice and cordial, 
so manly, and such a good friend.” 

“] think, Mrs. Barratt, that, considering the 
serious position in which you would be placed 
if | were to conceal from you what I have heard 
about Mr. Spencer, it is only right for me to 
tell you all I know. I was informed about 
two ‘months ago, by someone on the best 
authority, that Mr. Spencer’s wealth was the 
result of book-making. You are not likely to 
know what that means. A book-maker is a 
man who manages all the gambling transac- 
tions which betting men require in connection 
with the Turf. I know that Colonel Barratt, 
had he been alive, would not have sanctioned 
even a friendship with a man who had been 
engaged in such an occupation, and if there is, 
as you say, a prospect of Mr. Spencer’s asking 
for your daughter’s hand, the situation is more 
serious still.”’ 

Mrs. Barratt burst into tears. She was 
usually very self-restrained, but my news had 
evidently cut her to the quick. A mother’s 
heart set on the accomplishment of aer 
daughter’s happiness is naturally easily af- 
fected when it seems that such happiness is 
to be thwarted. In a moment or two she 
had regained her composure, and said : 

“Forgive me, Mr. Willoughby, but I can- 
not tell you how sorry I am to hear this about 
Mr. Spencer. He seemed in every way desir- 
able; but, as you say, I could not think of 
trusting Rose to a man who had been a gambler, 
for my husband had a perfect horror of betting, 
having seen the ruin of several brother officers 
through it. Is it generally known that Mr. 
Spencer was a book-maker ? ” 

“No; I think very few are likely to have 
heard of it. I derived my information from 
someone whose name would at once assure 
you of the likelihood of its being correct. Of 
course, many people would not feel as you and 
I feel on this matter. Book-makers have been, 
before now, received into the highest circles of 
Society. Men who ply this craft are not ruled 
outside of society by noblemen who are them- 
selves given to betting. But, thank God, there 
are still many thousands of homes where a book- 
maker would not be a welcome suitor for a 
beloved daughter’s hand.” 

As I concluded my sentence, my ear caught 
the sound of steps in the hall, and in another 
moment Miss Barratt and Mr. Spencer entered, 
both looking radiant. Miss Barratt was at her 
best in a white dress, and wearing a beautiful 
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rose. She held in her hand her tennis racquet, 
and made a charming picture as she stood in 
the doorway. By her side was Mr. Spencer, 
looking certainly not more than twenty-five 
in his tennis costume—a well set-up, manly 
fellow, with an honest look in his happy face 
that made Mrs. Barratt and myself almost 
conscience-stricken when we recollected the 
theme of our conversation. 

“I did not know anyone was \.ith you, 
mother,’’ said Miss Barratt, ‘‘or we should 
not have rushed in like this. How do you do, 
Mr. Willoughby ? Isn’t it a glorious day ? 
We have been playing the last round of the 
tournament, and Frank and I have won.” 

I noticed instantly the use of the Christian 
name, and so did Mrs. Barratt. 

Feeling myself de tvop, I rose to leave, and, 
shaking hands with all of them, I quitted the 
house. If the young people were not already 
engaged, I thought it would not be long before 
they were. What a pity that so pleasant- 
looking a man had been for several years 
engaged in registering bets on the Turf! 

The next day I had a letter from Mrs. Barratt 
asking me to call in the afternoon. 

When I arrived she said: ‘‘ I am more dis- 
tracted than ever, Mr. Willoughby. Yesterday 
Mr. Spencer asked to be permitted to be 
engaged to Rose, and I must give him my 
answer to-morrow. Whatistobedone ? Rose 
is deeply in love with him, and he with her, 
and yet I cannot think for a moment of her 
being the wife of a gambler. My dear husband 
would have put a stop to the whole friendship 
at once if he had known, and I reproach myself 
with not having made inquiries long before 
Mr. Spencer became so intimate with us. But 
he was going everywhere, and our friends all 
took him up, and I had never known Rose so 
interested in anyone before. What can I 
do? I have no one to look to, for my brother, 
who is Rose’s trustee, has gone to India. 
Would it be too much to ask you, Mr. Wil- 
loughby, our oldest friend in this neighbour- 
hood, to have a talk with Mr. Spencer and 
find out all the facts ?”’ 

“I cannot refuse your request, Mrs. Bar- 
ratt,”’ I said, ‘‘ though the affair is so delicate 
that I hesitate to intrude. But I will make it 
my business to see Mr. Spencer to-night. It 
will be easy for me to find an excuse for visit- 
ing him after dinner, and then I can report to 
you the results.” 

“Thank you very much indeed,” said Mrs. 
Barratt. ‘It will lift a load off my heart, 
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though I would have given my right hand 
for this not to have occurred. I do not know 
what will happen to Rose when she hears.” 

** All of us are in God’s hands, Mrs. Barratt, 
and it will be a thousand times better to find 
out this before marriage than after the ir- 
revocable step has been taken.” 

So after dinner I strolled up to the house 
which was the temporary residence of Mr. 
Spencer, and, as I had expected, found him 
finishing his meal. 

‘“‘T want to speak very frankly, Mr. Spencer,” 
I said, ‘‘as man to man. You must know I 
am the oldest friend of the Barratts, and Mrs. 
Barratt has no one in England who can stand 
in the position of a father to Rose except my- 
self. You can have perfect confidence that no 
one beyond Mrs. Barratt will learn the result 
of this interview.” 

“T thank you, Mr. Willoughby, for, though 
you and I have hardly met before, I know that 
I can trust you entirely, and I am only too 
anxious to place everything clearly before the 
Barratts. As you have heard, I expect, I 
have proposed to Rose, and await her mother’s 
consent. I hope that this will be forthcoming 
to-morrow, for though she is a girl in a million, 
and I am quite unworthy of her, I believe that 
if Mrs. Barratt will entrust her to me she will 
have no reason to regret it.” 

I liked the tone of the young man, which 
made it, nevertheless, all the more difficult for 
me to cross-examine him. 

“Mr. Spencer,” I said, “‘a rumour as to 
what you were before you came to this village 
reached me several weeks ago, and I must say 
caused me considerable disquietude.” 

Mr. Spencer raised his eyebrows, as if to 
question me, but I continued, ‘‘ Yes, consider- 
able disquietude. I am very anxious for the 
high tone of this village to be maintained, and 
a country clergyman has to rely so much on 
his influential parishioners in order that this 
may be accomplished that I was deeply con- 
cerned when I heard how your fortune had 
been gained. Pardon my continuing before I 
allow you to speak. As a clergyman, and also 
as a man, I abhor the means by which you are 
said to have gained your wealth, and, although 
you may now have quitted such a business, I 
cannot but feel that the fact that you were once 
engaged in it is extremely prejudicial to the 
success of your proposal for Miss Barratt’s 
hand.” 

“‘T cannot understand what you are driving 
at, Mr. Willoughby,” said the young man, with 
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a rising storm of passion in his eyes. « Surely 
it is immaterial to my future wife as to how] 
gained my money, especially seeing that the 
business is one in which a great number of 
other respectable men are engaged.” 

“That may be so, Mr. Spencer, but your 
idea and mine as to what is a respectable Means 
of gaining a livelihood differs considerably, | 
think that a business that extorts money from 
men with a view to encouraging their gambling 
propensities is one that places those who prac- 
tise it outside the pale of a self-respecting 
society. My views may be severe, but they 
are the result of a lifelong conviction, and I may 
say they are shared by Mrs. Barratt.” 

Mr. Spencer rose and paced up and down the 
room, endeavouring to conquer his rising feel- 
ings. 

“‘ Not respectable !’’ he cried ; ‘‘ not respect- 
able! Outside the pale of society! Well, I 
like that! What would you all do without 
us, I wonder ? Every man, woman, and child 
who walks this earth needs our business, | 
should imagine. At all events, every civilised 
being.”’ 

“You and I cannot be talking of the same 
thing, Mr. Spencer. Let me tell you frankly 
that I was informed that you made your 
money by book-making.” 

Mr. Spencer burst out laughing, and the 
cloud of passion passed from his face. 

** Book-making — book-making! My dear 
sir, whoever told you that? I made my 
money, as my father made his before me, by 
boot-making, and surely that is as honest a 
way of making money as there is ?” 

I joined the happy laugh with even more 
relief in my laughter than there was in his. 

Lady Gage was slightly deaf, and had evi- 
dently confused the words “‘ boot-maker ” with 
‘“‘book-maker.”” Her tendency towards malig- 
nancy found its vent in labelling Mr. Spencer 
as a member of the book-making fraternity. 

“ All’s well that ends well,” and I hastened 
back that evening with a light heart to Mrs. 
Barratt to reassure her about her future son-in- 
law’s past career. 

Next day Mr. Spencer’s proposal was ac- 
cepted; and many a time, when I have been 
dining at Grenford House with him and his 
charming wife, we have had a happy laugh 
over the mistaken impression as to the source 
of his wealth. 

I soon set Lady Gage right, and fortunately 
was able to check any further repetition of het 
blunder. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL PAGES. 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


Jone 17TH. The Transfiguration. Luke ix, 28-35. 


Points TO EMPHASISE: (1) The purpose of this 
revelation to the three disciples. (2) The glory 
that descended upon Christ while He prayed. (3) 
The recognition by the disciples of tee and 
Elijah—a proof that we shall know our loved ones 
when we meet them on the other shore. 


CHRIST was pre-eminently a man of prayer. 
Before every crisis in His life He spent long 
hours in communion with His Father. On 
this occasion “ the fashion of His countenance 
was altered.” The glory of the Father was 
reflected on the Son. It is an accepted axiom 
that people who live for a long time together 
gradually assume a facial resemblance. In 
the same way, those who spend the longest 
time with God in prayer become like Him in 
their conduct. They show that they have been 
with Him on the Mount. One of Scotland’s 
most remarkable men was John Welch, son-in- 
law of John Knox, and he put it on record that 
he counted the day ill spent in which he had 
not spent from seven to eight hours in secret 
communion with God. When John Welch 
came to die, an old man, who had known him 
from boyhood, said that he was a type of 
Christ, meaning that in those hours given to 
prayer God had impressed some of His charac- 
ter upon His faithful servant. Just as a mirror 
reflects the sun’s rays, so does the Christian, 
catching the rays of the Lord’s glory in his 
communion with Him, reflect that glory out 
upon the world. 

A month or two ago there died in New York 
one of the most honoured men in the whole 
city—Mr. S. H. Hadley. For years he was a 
hopeless drunkard, but was converted, and 
for twenty-three years he devoted himself to 
saving the drunkards and the outcasts. His 
love won them when nothing else would. Many 
of these men were vicious in appearance. 
They had the look of the animal and the 
criminal. But time and time again, after they 
had accepted Christ and come to know Him, 
the lines of sin left their countenance, and 
they became as sweet in appearance as they 
did in character. Contact with the Divine 
transformed them. One of the saintliest men 
known by the writer of these lines was at one 
time an outcast. Now he is preaching the 
Gospel. His early photographs would almost 
make one shudder, but to-day one could not 
meet with a more gentle face or with a more 
lovable character. In the company of Christ 
we catch His glory, and reflect it wherever 
we go. 


June 24TH. Review. 

Points TO EMPHASISE: (1) How obedience brings 
security and blessing. (2) Christ's power over 
sin, disease, and death. (3) Loyalty to God often 
brings suffering. (4) The Deity of Christ, and His 
power to save even those who are most under the 
influence of Satan. 


Curist’s power to set the captive free is 
demonstrated every day, for He is still as able 
as when He walked this earth to cast out the 
Evil One. No one need despair. During a 
recent mission in London, two men, both of 
whom were contemplating suicide, were saved 
on the same day. They entered the building 
where the Gospel was being preached, feeling 
that the dominion of Satan was more than 
they could bear. God met them, and there 
and then their burden of guilt was rolled away 
and they became free men. 

The persecution of Christians does not belong 
entirely to the past. If one is bold enough to 
come out openly on the side of Christ, suffering 
may follow the confession. Not long ago, ina 
public work, it was noticed that a lad who 
formerly was a profane swearer, no longer 
defiled his mouth with such language. He 
was asked for an explanation, and he confessed 
that he had been converted. Some of the men 
thought that they would have some fun with 
the boy, and, holding him over a tank of 
water, they declared that unless he used foul 
words they would drop him in. The lad 
declined to swear, and received the ducking. 
He would rather suffer than be untrue to his 
Saviour, and his brave stand had a wonderful 
effect on those who witnessed it, the very men 
who had injured him feeling utterly ashamed 
of their act. 


Jury ist. Jesus and the Children, Matthew 
xviti, I-14. 

Points To EMPHASISE: (1) The importance and 
value of humility. (2) Christ's love for the 
children. (3) The anxiety of the shepherd for 
the lost sheep. 


THE greatest men are generally the humblest. 
When the disciples disputed about greatness, 
Christ impressed upon them the need of 
humility. Ian Maclaren has a story about a 
distinguished man who was to deliver a lecture 
at a certain place, and the people with whom 
he was to spend the evening were in much 
distress as to how they would entertain him. 
But when he arrived he was the mildest and 
the pleasantest and the humblest man they 
had ever met. He would not even speak about 
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himself, and, instead of expecting any atten- 


tion from 


treated everyone as his superior. 


he deferred to them and 


The writer 


knows a learned minister who has on several 
occasions declined high honours because he 
considers that he is not worthy of them. One 
Christmas Eve there came to this man’s door 
a postman bearing a heavy bag of letters and 
parcels. The minister had compassion on the 
poor man, and actually assisted him to carry 


his bag from house to house. 


Christ’s love for the children was always 


manifesting itself. 
near His heart. 


The little ones were ever 
Not long ago a pretty inci- 


dent was related of the Bishop of London. His 
carriage was leaving a consecration service at 
Westminster Abbey, when a tiny boy, who 
was in charge of a nurse, ran under the horses’ 


feet. He 


was knocked down. 


The carriage 


was instantly pulled up, and almost before it 
stopped the Bishop was out on the street, 
dragging the little fellow to the pavement. 
Carefully he examined him to see whether there 
were any cuts or bruises, and offered to drive 


hin: home in his own carriage. 


This, however, 


was unnecessary, for the boy escaped without 
injury ; but the incident showed the tender 
sympathy of the Bishop and his desire to help 


as far as he could. 


Jury 8ru. The Duty of Forgiveness. Matthew 


PoINTs TO EMPHASISE: 


(1) The depth of forgiveness. 


(2) We must forgive, if we hope to be forgiven. 
(3) How to be merciful—by believing in the mercy 
of God revealed in Christ toward us. 


“In the course of justice none of us should 


see salvation.” 


One of the characteristics of 


the Revival in Wales was the healing of old 
sores. Whenever the love of God entered the 
heart, forgiveness took the place of hate. In 
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one service a deacon rose up and declared that 
he could not worship there any longer until he 
had a better understanding with his brother 
with whom he had quarrelled some time ey 
fore, and to whom he had not spoken since. 
No sooner was this said than the brother walked 
up the aisle, and as they met they clasped 
each other and burst into weeping. The old 
enmity passed away. Others who witnesseq 
this scene remembered that they, too, were 
harbouring ill-will towards others, and very 
soon they were asking pardon from those 
against whom they had borne evil feelings, 

In the Mission already referred to—Water 
Street, New York—there was no investigation 
made with regard to those who sought help. 
They were taken in and treated kindly. Some. 
times they thought they had fallen on a “ soft 
thing,” and would steal whatever they could 
lay their hands on, and then disappear. This 
might happen many times. No _ questions 
were asked when the men returned, driven 
back by hunger, and nothing was said about 
the stolen property. There was always a 
loving welcome ; the pardon was full and con- 
plete, and in the end, over and over again, 
love triumphed. 

Louis XII. of France had many enemies, 
When he succeeded to the throne, he caused 
a list of those to be drawn up, and marked 
against each of their names a large black cross, 
When this became known, the enemies of the 
king fled, because they thought it was a sign 
that he intended to punish them. The king, 
hearing of their alarm, recalled them and 
gave them an assurance of his good-will, 
saying that he had placed a cross beside their 
names to remind him of the Cross that brings 
pardon to all; and he urged them, by his own 
example, and especially by the example of Him 
Who prayed for His enemies ,to go and do likewise. 
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A LAST 
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LETTER. 


A Complete Story by Annie Brunlees. 


“¥ HAVE written her such a letter,’’ said Miss 

Williams with an air of pride. ‘‘ Let me 
see, you do take cream. Such a letter as I ex- 
pect she has never had before—a perfectly fair 
protest, however ; I have said—but I’ll show 
it you presently. My dear, I never was so 
slighted in my life.’’ 

Miss Williams was one of the real old- 
fashioned old maids, of whom it is mistakenly 
supposed they have ceased to exist. She had 
no hobbies outside her own home, and no 
views beyond the range of the parish; she 
went to church twice on Sundays, and never 
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“*They haven't asked me to the lunch’”—~y. 712. 


did anything brilliantly good or outrageously 
bad; she had a neat house, a neat square of 
garden, two neat servants, whom she fancied 
she ruled, besides a canary and a cat. 

In addition to her domestic appendages, 
Miss Williams possessed one quality which 
Stood her in good stead as a companion, an 


\ 
f 





interest, and an excitement in the otherwise 
dull round of daily existence. It was the 
capacity for quarrelling. Few people possess 
this capacity in so great a degree as did Miss 
Williams ; few people are able to extract 
from it such possibilities of delight, agitation, 
and emotion as this resourceful lady. It was 
her passion—a solitary interest to one from 
whom, either by circumstances or natural 
character, the best gifts of life were locked 
away as close secrets. 

It would be unfair to Miss Williams to put 
down her peculiarity as mere ill-nature; it 
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was more like a necessity of expression which 
had become distorted, for every woman has 
an emotional side to her character, though its 
manner of appearing is often strange and un- 
expected. Miss Williams’ tendency revealed 
itself by feeling perpetual slights, which she 
received in a manner varying from frigid pride 
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to hysterics and palpitations of the heart ; 
then came a period of dignity, occasionally 
followed by expressions of her anger, in the 
most insulting terms of which a well brought 
up, middle-aged lady is capable, these ebullitions 
usually ending in her falling with floods of 
tears and violent self-accusations on the neck 
of her victim. But there was one particular 
feature in Miss Williams’ quarrels. It was the 
letter. It was the seed of discord in an other- 
wise peaceful parish, the distress of the clergy- 
man, and the terror, if occasionally the amuse- 
ment, of every right-minded person; for it 
had wrought more dissensions than all the 
lawsuits in the county, estranged families, 
created misunderstandings, and driven away 
two curates. 

The letter shot forth like a rocket in its 
startling effect upon the village, and Miss 
Williams became a sunbeam in her triumph, 
generally inviting a friend to tea to talk over 
her grievance and its retaliation. This was 
what had happened on the occasion just 
referred to. 

“T never was so slighted in my life, Mrs. 
Mason.” 

“You haven’t told me,’ suggested Mrs. 
Mason timidly. Being a self-effacing person, 
she had always stood in awe of Miss Williams’ 
outspoken boldness; and as she watched her 
friend pouring out tea with an almost jaunty 
air, her tones swelling with pride, and even 
her black silk dress rustling with the extra 
stiffness of dignity, she felt that temerity is 
a proud possession, and one before which her 
own feeble approval paled as a mere humble 
satellite. 

“It was the bazaar,” said Miss Williams, 
passing the teacup. 

“The bazaar,’ echoed Mrs. Mason, nodding 
her head. 

*‘ And the lunch.” 

“The lunch ?” 

“Yes, Maria.’”’ Miss Williams usually burst 
forth into Christian names when emotion 
became strong. ‘‘ They haven’t asked me to 
the lunch.” 

“ They haven’t asked you to the lunch!”’ 

“No. I was at the last meeting; it was 
the day before yesterday. All the final 
arrangements were made about the stalls ; 
even the names and places at the table for the 
lunch were read out. It is to be given by the 
Rector to entertain Lady , who is to open 
the bazaar, you understand. I listened as 
they read the list; I thought they were reading 
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it incorrectly, for, of course, I should haye 
come one of the first. I listened—I Strained 
for Williams. My head began to swim, and 
I asked somebody for a chair. Then the list 
was put down; Maria, Williams wasn’t theye.” 

““My dear, did you bear up ?” 

“Oh, yes, I bore up. I didn’t speak a word ; 
I felt as though someone had laid an icy hand 
upon me, and was dragging slowly at the 
nerves about my heart. I became breathless,” 

Indeed,” remarked Mrs. Mason sympa- 
thetically, “that would make you.” 

“But I never spoke. I thought of the 
dreadful uncharitableness, and wickedness, and 
snobbery of these people—the ingratitude, 
when I had done so much for the parish ; but, 
Maria, I thought in silence. I shall never cease 
to be grateful that I had strength given me to 
bear it like that. When I felt a little steadier 
I rose and went out quietly. I walked home. 
I cannot tell you how I got home—I do not 
know. We none of us know how we can stand 
suffering till it comes; but I did get home 
safely, and had a cup of hot tea and went to 
bed.” 

“And whom do you blame for this ?” 

“Why, that forgetful girl, the Rector’s 
newly married wife, of course. Let me take 
your cup; won’t you really have any more? 
Then I'll ring, and after the girl has taken the 
things you shall see a copy of the letter. Yes, 
it is the wife. He had better have remained a 
bachelor. Not that I believe in the celibacy of 
the ciergy ; but I do say that if a man hasn't 
the tact to choose a suitable wife, he’d better 
go without one. Remove the tea things, 
Jane.” 

“‘ Now,” she continued, as Jane disappeared, 
“shall I read it aloud ?” 

Mrs. Mason leaned forward eagerly. 

“*My friend’—I thought that a Christian 
way to begin—in fact, it’s my usual way.” 

“Most dignified and striking.” 


“*My Frrenp,—If I write to reproach 
you, do not think it is in a spirit of bitter- 
ness, but rather as a protest against the 
thoughtless behaviour of a neighbour for 
whom I have felt deep affection —nay, may 
I,at my age (speaking to one who is singu- 
larly childlike in the ways of the world) call 
it love ? It is impossible to disguise from 
you how I have felt your cruel neglect; 
all the more so because on former occa- 
sions I have fancied I held some place ia 
your affection, or at least in your esteem 
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I tell you this from no selfish motive, but 
because such fickle conduct in one I was 
wont to regard highly is a ceaseless pain. 
I have done my part towards Christian 
peace, but you have goaded me to despair. 
Friendship is now impossible between us; 
let us agree to differ, not in bitterness, but 
as a sad necessity, trusting to the future 
to close up wounds which time alone can 
heal. Therefore I tell you, plainly, I 
must wash my hands 





“Do you know, I’m rather afraid I spoilt 
the letter there. Don’t you think it’s a 
somewhat common expression—‘ wash my 
hands’ ?”’ 

“Oh, no, my dear, not common. But perhaps 
just a tiny bit colloquial. I wish you had said 
renounce. I like that word ; there’s a peculiar 
majesty about it.”’ 


“*Wash my hands of your concerns. May 
I suggest that you should learn a lesson 
and refrain from treating your next friend 
as you have treated me ?’”’ 


“Tt’s short ; and, my dear, very mild for— 
for you.” 

“Do you think it was enough ?” 

“Oh, yes, I think so. You might have said 
—but no. These letters must be such a strain 
on you.” 

“Maria, they ave ; they make me ill; why, 
I wrote a note at the same time as this, asking 
my doctor to call.’’ 

“Oh!” 

Mrs. Mason declared afterwards that she 
saw her friend blush ; but this idea must have 
sprung up in the light of future events. Miss 
Williams was far too old-maidenly. 

“He will give me a tonic, though I have 
gone through this better than I dared hope ; 
as I said before, you never do know your 
strength till the trial comes.’ 


“Why, this is from Miss Williams,” exclaimed 
the Rector’s wife one morning at breakfast. 
“What does she want? I tell you, Walter, 
I'm not going to stand her letters just because 
other people do.” 

The Rector’s wife was young, impetuous, 
and not a little determined. The Rector did 
not look up, but continued to crack his egg 
with the philosophy born of much tribulation. 

“We don’t ask to put up with them—they 
come. She’s been having a row lately with 
Fenton; he’s the best working curate I’ve 
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ever had ; but I don’t suppose he’ll stand that 
woman. I can hardly expect it.” 

“T’ll cure her,”’ declared the girl, opening her 
letter. 

“No, my dear, you won't,” replied her 
husband in amusement. ‘“She’s past hope ; 
however, I'll give half my income to anyone 
who does ; it’s worth it.” 

“This is only a note to ask me to call to- 
morrow.” 

“Then you haven’t got your chance.” 

“You'll see; it will come.” 

** Look here, Ethel, don’t do anything rash.” 

““Mayn’t I laugh at her ?”’ 

“Oh, if you like, but she’d never notice 
that ; she’d only think you foolish.” 

The next day Mrs. Hunter called upon Miss 
Williams as requested in the note. 

“Come to explain matters, I suppose,” 
thought the good lady, making herself very 
stiff, and steeling her heart against a too hasty 
repentance. ‘“‘ Well?” she said aloud. 

The Rector’s wife passed over this uncon- 
ventional greeting, and, settling herself in an 
armchair, began to talk in the free and easy 
fashion which always rather annoyed the 
elder woman. 

But now, of all times, Miss Williams was 
incensed beyond words ; such a cool and calm 
disregard of her anger was surely meant as an 
insult, but it was an insult that it was not 
easy to grasp and resent. She sat and gazed 
at her visitor in dumb astonishment, for under 
this strange treatment all her eloquence failed 
her. 

“‘T think you don’t know my feelings,” she 
gasped at last. 

The Rector’s wife looked up quickly. Then 
Miss Williams was annoyed about something ; 
evidently a storm was brewing. 

“No,” she said innocently. “ But I thought 
you didn’t look well.” 

“It’s the heart,” said Miss Williams. 

“Oh, lamsorry. I hope you’ve had medical 
advice.” 

Miss Williams looked at the girl in wrath and 
amazement. 

“It’s not physical; it’s mental,’’ she ex- 
plained. 

Mrs. Hunter failed to grasp how a heart 
affection could be mental, but she did not think 
the point worth arguing. 

“You are in trouble,’ 
pathetically. 

“TI am, as you know, in grief and anger 
with you.” 


, 


she suggested sym- 
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** However should I know ?” 

“‘ By my letter.” 

“But the letter,” exclaimed the bewildered 
Mrs. Hunter, diving into her pocket, “ only 
asked me to come to-day. See, here it is: 


**¢ My FrIEND,—I should be glad if you 
would call on Thursday, while out on your 
rounds.’ 


“What is the matter ?” 

For Miss Williams had started forward with 
a little scream. 

“That was meant for the doctor,” she 
gasped, in a state of agitation the Rector’s 
wife was quite unable to understand. 

“You can write another. I will leave it on 
the way home,” she said kindly. 

“But yours——” 

“Oh, you can write me another, if you think 
it’s worth while.” 

“But,” choked Miss Williams, “I’ve put 
them in the wrong envelopes; he’s—he’s got 
yours, and I said that—that I loved you.” 

Mrs. Hunter did not know what to do. She 
tried to struggle with her unruly thoughts, 
but there rose persistently to her mind such 
a comical vision: the vision of the doctor, 
meek, timid, foolish, little man, and _ this 
stout, determined, hot-tempered Miss Williams, 
flinging her love at him in reproachful anger. 
The girl was overcome by her youth and high 
spirits ; she threw herself down on a seat near 
the window, hid her face in her hands, and 
roared with laughter. 

When she looked up, Miss Williams was in a 
chair at the other end of the room, her head 
resting upon a table in most undignified and 
ludicrous fashion. She was crying. 

The girl jumped up hastily and ran across 
the room. 

“I’m so sorry,” she exclaimed penitently. 
“How could I be so dreadfully, unbearably 
rude ?”’ 

But Miss Williams was wholly absorbed in 
her woe. 

The Rector’s wife did not know what to 
say; in her flurry and embarrassment she 
was hardly conscious of what she was saying, 
but somehow or other she made many appeals 
to Miss Williams’s grief-stricken state. 

In vain! That excellent lady was unre- 
sponsive as a stone. She did not move a 
muscle; she simply sobbed on with the 
monotonous regularity of a downpour of 
thunder rain. 

The Rector’s wife went hopelessly back to 
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her window seat; and the two sat in Silence 
save for the sounds of grief proceeding from 
the prostrate form by the table. The clog 
ticked monotonously, chimed the quarter, the 
half-hour, then the next quarter ; the sun dieq 
away slowly in the west, leaving a pale prim. 
rose light behind it ; and Miss Williams sobbed 
on. At last there was a footstep on the graye 
outside. The afflicted lady sat up quickly, 

““He’s coming,” she exclaimed. 

The Rector’s wife saw her opportunity and 
rose. 

“Then you can explain,” she said gently, 
“Tell him the letter was meant for me (j 
course he wouldn’t believe that—that awkward 
part; he’d know there was some mistake,” 

Miss Williams gave a gasp, and laid her hand 
on the girl’s arm. “But, my dear,” she 
sobbed out, “I’m so afraid he’ll guess, 
because—oh, that I should say it! it’s—it’s 
true.” 

Again Mrs. Hunter did not know what to 
say or do; again there rose to her mind the 
ludicrous aspect of the scene —the proper, 
dignified, maidenly Miss Williams sobbing her 
heart out because, on her own confession, she 
was in love with the village doctor. But the 
elder woman clung to her in such a piteous 
fashion that, seeing her evident grief and help- 
lessness, the girl’s heart softened. 

“You naughty old lady,” she said so gently 
that even Miss Williams could not resent it, 
“to have such a dreadful secret, but I’m sur 
he won’t guess.” 

Then for some reason absolutely incom- 
prehensible to herself, she flung her arms round 
Miss Williams’s neck and kissed her. 

At that moment the door-bell rang. 

“It ts he,”’ cried Miss Williams in fluttering 
agitation. ‘“‘Oh, my dear, don’t leave me.” 

“But I’ll be dreadfully, horribly in the 
way ; and I hardly know Dr. Thornton—" 

“Oh, don’t go,’”” commenced Miss Williams, 
starting to cry again. 

“Well then hide me,” said the girl hastily. 
“ And if he’s beginning to guess I’ll come out 
and swear you haven’t got a heart at all.” 

When the drawing-room door was opened to 
admit the doctor, there was apparently nobody 
in the room except Miss Williams—only one of 
the window curtains looked rather substantial. 

““My dear madam,” said the little doctor, 
advancing nervously, but eagerly. 

‘My symptoms,” began Miss Williams 
hastily, ‘‘ sleeplessness and ig 

“That’s the very first.” 
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“Tye been suffering 

“Ah! that I should make you 

“Oh, no; your medicine 1s not so bad as 
that.” 

The figure behind the curtain nearly clapped 
hands; it was really good for Miss Williams. 

“Your letter——”’ 

“My note.”’ 

“Has caused me pain. Oh, Eliza, that 
all these years we should have suffered in 
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The hidden figure gave a mischievous move 
forward. 

Then Miss Williams did an incomprehensible 
thing; she walked deliberately up to the curtain 
and held it still, as a hint that no interference 
was required. 

“And what you said about my childlike 
disposition is so true—so like me, Eliza. Oh, 
I’ve been backward, and I don’t deserve this 
happiness; and then that hint about the 








“She sobbed out a pledge of perpetual protection on the doctor's shoulder”—p. 716. 


I’m a humble—nervous 


silence. My dear, 
—ah, and I shouldn’t have presumed, only—— 

Miss Williams stood perfectly still, and did 
not attempt either to check the doctor’s 
words or to help him out. 

“Only your noble courage. My dear, I’ve 
loved you since the day of the first meeting 
of the Coal Club; when it used to bein the 
little room round the corner, where they’ve 
built the grocer’s shop—ten, twelve, fifteen 
years ago.” 

“Not so Jong,’ interrupted Miss Williams 
indignantly. 

“And to think it is returned a 





other friend—you were mistaken; it was only 
Mr. Shepherd’s wife I saw home from the 
flower show: I assure you it wasn’t a single 
lady.” 

“You may have thought me forward,” 
began Miss Williams timidly. 

“‘ My dear, of all things I honour courage— 
and a courageous woman. You saw me helpless, 
and you held out—is it not woman’s true part ? 
—hands of pity and assistance ; now I may count 
on your aid for ever.” 

Miss Williams was so overcome by this 
pathetic view of the noble vocation of her sex 
(a light in which she had hitherto omitted to 
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regard it) that, sad as such unmaidenly con- 
duct may appear, she sobbed out a pledge 
of perpetual protection on the little doctor's 
shoulder. 

The girl behind the curtain grew very hot 
and weary before the interview was ended; 
but an amusing thought struck her, and she 
took a great resolution. 

“My opportunity has come,’ 

“It was no use to explain 
Williams. 

“Oh, I thought you would want me to call 
at the doctor’s on the way home.” 

Miss Williams gave a start. ‘‘ I’m sure you 
won’t say a word,” she cried in alarm. 

And then Mrs. Hunter took her opportunity. 

“‘ Miss Williams,” she said solemnly, “‘ you’re 
a wicked woman. For years you’ve driven all 
peace out of this place, and from what, but 
for you, might have been a Christian com- 
munity. You’ve quarrelled, and insulted and 
estranged your neighbours, simply for your 
own petty love of excitement and some pieasure 
in the concoction of those abominable letters, 
of which you ought to be thoroughly ashamed. 
You’ve driven away excellent clergymen; you’ve 
so separated two sisters that they pass each 
other without recognition in the street; and 
yet you read your Bible and go to church on 
Sundays and defend (goodness alone knows 
how!) your unworthy conduct. You’re a 
walking scandal! My husband’s life is a 
burden to him through you; he is not the only 
sufferer ; but I tell you J will not stand it. 
You shall give me your solemn word of honour 


, 


she said. 
” began Miss 
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never to use one single word of reproach in g 
letter again, or I’ll sweep down your happiness 
with one blow, like a house of cards.” 


“‘ God bless my soul! ”’ exclaimed the Rector, 
(It was unclerical, but he was so greatly sur. 
prised.) “‘ Here’s a letter from Thornton ; he’s 
going to marry Miss Williams.” 

His wife disappeared behind a newspaper, 
“How very wunforeseen,”’ she remarked ab. 
sently. 

‘Well, poor chap, he’s been in love long 
enough ; I knew that ; but how he plucked up 
courage to propose——”’ 

“Will you have some more coftee, Walter? 
It doesn’t do to peer into such things.” 

Suddenly the girl left her place, and, rushing 
round to her husband, put her hands on his 
shoulder. 

‘‘ Give me half your income,’ 
mischievously. 

“Why ? Have you been tackling Miss 
Williams about the letters ? ” 

“*T did speak strongly last time I saw her, 
and she promised to reform. All the same,] 
don’t fancy I deserve the income. Now I hear 
of this engagement, I think it was not my 
humble self, but the power of love, which 
softened her.” 

“IT should have thought no power on 
earth ig 

“No,” agreed his wife. ‘‘ You’re right. 
But marriages (with the hearty co-operation 
of mere mortals of course) are supposed to be 
made in heaven.” 
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she whispered 
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Conducted by ‘‘ Mr. Anon.”’ 


SUNDAY TALKS. 
BY EDITH HENRIETTA FOWLER. 


I.—Jewels. 


“Ww DON’T mind learning lessons that come 
| out of picture books,” said a little girl, 

as she looked delightedly at some 

beautiful illustrations of her history, 
And all children know how much easier and 
pleasanter it is to fix their attention on pic- 
ture books than on those filled with dry facts 
or figures. 

Now, God gives us many pictures from which 
to learn our lessons, and some of these I want 
to show you in our Sunday afternoon talks. 

I want to take you to-day to look with me 
through a jeweller’s shop window ; and though 
the gms may be too precious for you or me 
ever to possess, yet we can look at them as 
they are all laid out in their velvet cases, and 
learn a beautiful lesson which their dazzling 
beauty brings. 

Now, there are three special characteristics 
about jewels. They are beautiful, precious, 
and lasting. What makes them so beautiful ? 
Is it their colour ? No, for many other objects 
are blue and red and green as the sapphire, 
tuby, and emerald, and yet have not their 
beauty. The beauty of jewels lies in the light 
within them. The colours sparkle and glitter 
and flash with a wonderful light inside, and 
that makes them different from all other 
coloured objects. A piece of coloured paper 
might be dyed a brighter red than the ruby, 
but it is a dead colour for allthat. There is no 
living light inside such as is stored in the jewel’s 
heart—and therefore no such beauty. 

Jewels are precious because they have cost 
so much. Hundreds of pounds are given for 
one less than a pea in size, and it is worth as 
much as it has cost, and is therefore valued 
accordingly. 

Jewels are lasting. The beauty of the flower 
fades in a day ; the value of most of our pos- 
sessions grows less with wear and tear and 
time ; but the jewel is unchanging, and loses 
none of its beauty or value from generation to 
generation. It never grows shabby or wears 
out. The light within never dies down, and 
never will so long as the sun shines in the 





heavens, from which all light is but a borrowed 
beam. 

I want you to notice how that light comes 
out of the jewel, whereby it is made so beau- 
tiful. It is by cutting and burnishing. A 
diamond in the rough, as they call it, does not 
look very different from an ordinary stone— 
till the worker begins to cut and polish it. Then 
the light is shown, and all the wondrous beauty 
of which it is capable is let loose. 

Jewels, as a rule, belong to people in high 
places. Crown jewels are to be found in the 
kingdoms of this world—and no king is crowned 
without a diadem of jewels on his brow. 

And shall the King of Kings be without His 
jewels also ? God has His jewels; and what 
are they ? Not the sapphire, the pearl, the 
amethyst, the sardonyx, for of these are the 
foundations of His City, out of these are the 
gates fashioned and the walls hewn. We do 
not build our houses or our cities with precious 
stones, and neither does God with His. You, 
dear children, are God’s jewels. ‘‘ They shall 
be mine, saith the Lord of Hosts, in that day 
when I make up My jewels.” And now 
let us learn from the picture of the jewels how 
we ourselves can be those which belong to God— 
the Crown jewels of the Kingdom of Heaven ! 

God’s jewels are beautiful, precious, and 
lasting, too. Our beauty must come, like the 
ruby’s and the sapphire’s, from the Light 
within. Our characteristics will be of different 
colours. If we look at the lives of some of the 
Apostles, we are struck with their different 
colours. There is the red glow of the ruby in 
St. Peter’s fiery impetuosity, the blue of the 
sapphire in the love of St. John which brought 
a great patch of Heaven’s own colour across 
the page of earth. We see in saints of later 
days the different colouring of character—and 
in each of ourselves we find it also. But to 
be jewels there must be the light within, shining 
and illuminating the colours themselves, and 
giving to our diverse characters the beauty of 
eternal light. God’s jewels must be cut and 
burnished that the light within them may 
shine forth, and that God’s light may be re- 
flected in our lives. Character must be shaped, 
and it must be burnished. The countless little 
worries and vexations, the tiresomeness and 
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teasing in our intercourse with others, ought 
to be polishing our characters as the sand-paper 
does the metal to which it is applied. If we 
rub our fingers with sand-paper, very soon a 
sore is produced ; so if we let the little trials and 
troubles rub our tempers, instead of using them 
to burnish our characters, there will be a sore 
indeed. 

God’s jewels are precious. How precious 
alone we know through the price He paid for 
them—the price of His dear Son’s most precious 
Blood. We cannot reckon value at a greater 
cost than this. 

And God’s jewels are lasting. Souls are inde- 
pendent of time and use and wear. They are 
eternal, and cannot fade with earth’s flowers 
and all the beautiful things of time. Eternal 
in this life and in the life to come are the souls 
for which Christ died. 

So, dear children, you see how and why you 
are the jewels of the Lord. Your colour does 
not matter, for every colour is found among 
precious stones—if only it is lit up with the 
beam of God’s Own Presence in your heart. 
But the most beautiful of all jewels, you know, 
is the diamond, and its colour is all lost in light. 
So the most precious of God’s jewels are those 
souls who have sunk themselves most entirely in 
Him, and reflect His Light altogether pure and 
clear, having no personal colouring of their 
own. And your setting in this life will not 
really affect you. Diamonds are often set in 
silver, so that their light may shine all the 
brighter ; and some souls set in the simplest and 
humblest surroundings let their light shine all 
the clearer and purer before men. Remember 
that you are God’s jewels and do not belong 
to yourselves—precious in His sight and safe 
in His keeping—and in that day when He 
maketh up His jewels you shall take your place 
for ever among the Crown jewels of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 


&“- &— 


MICE AND SACKS PENWIPER. 
BY ELLEN T. MASTERS. 


O-DAY I am going to show you how 

} \ you can make a pretty little pen- 

wiper that will be just the thing 

for a present for Mother on her next 

birthday. It is quite easy, and nothing is 

used for it except what I expect your big sister 

or nurse will be able to find for you in the house. 

You must be ready, though, to make some very 
neat little stitches, and to work carefully. 


THE Quiver. 


First of all, when you next have an a 
save five of the plumpest, brownest Pips yo 
can find. You will only want five ; but, if there 
are any more, take care of them, as you 
may spoil one or two when you are working 
upon them. Before you begin to make th 
penwiper, put the pips into a little warm water, 
and leave them there for a few hours to get soft, 
When you are ready to use them, take then 
out and dry them in a piece of rag. 

For the penwiper itself some scraps of cloth 
are wanted. Perhaps Mother has been making 
you a cloth coat lately, and there are some 
snippings left over that she can spare. It will 
not much matter what colour they are, but 
ink will spoil the look of them directly if they 
are very light. One larger piece is wanted, and 
it should be three inches and a half across in 


HOW TO MAKE THE MICE 





THE MICE AND SACKS AS FINISHED. 


one direction and three inches in the other. 
We will call this piece of stuff No. 1. A smaller 
piece of the same cloth must be cut three inches 
long and two inches and a half wide ; this we 
will call No. 2. No. 3 must be smaller still 
It is to be at the top of the others, and can be 
of some lighter stuff—perhaps white cloth, thick 
flannel, or frieze, such as Baby’s last winter 
pelisse was made of. If you cannot find any 
snips of this, possibly Mother can give you 4 
piece from the top of a white kid glove. Very 
often the fingers and hands of gloves are dirty 
and worn out, and yet the parts that go round 
the arms are still quite clean. Mother will be 
glad to find some way of using them up. If 
there are no white or light-coloured kid gloves 
to be had, ask somebody to find you a scrap of 
clean, new wash-leather. I think, though, 
that if it can be had, you will like the cloth 
or flannel best, because kid and wash-leather 
have to be stuck down upon a piece of stout 
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paper before they can be used. This is rather 
troublesome to manage, as the kid stretches 


and is so elastic that it is difficult to get it quite 


smooth. 
These three pieces of stuff are for the pen- 


wiper itself. Now we must get together the 
things we want for making the sacks of grain 
that seem to be a great attraction to the little 
mice that are racing towards them. For the 
three sacks we must have three scraps of white 
cotton or linen. I expect that you can easily 
get something of this kind that will do. Even 
a piece of an old pocket-handkerchief will 
answer capitally if there are no holes in it. 
Six pieces must be cut, each two inches and a 
half long and an inch and a half wide. Take 
three of these scraps and pin them out very 
tightly on a board or anold table. Then, with 
a fine pen and very little ink, write the word 
“Wheat” on one, “ Rye” on another, and 
“Qats ’ on the third in printed letters. What 
a feast there will be for the mice! No wonder 
they seem in such a hurry to get to the sacks. 
Never mind if you do spoil the first piece or 
two. You will soon see how you have to make 
the letters rather quickly to prevent the ink 
fromsmearing. If you cannot manage it neatly 
yourself, you will have to ask somebody who 
is grown-up to do it for you. 

When the ink is dry, put a plain piece of linen 
against a lettered piece, the words inside. 
Make them into a little bag with small stitches 
round three of the four edges of the scraps. I 
daresay you know how to do this. Leave the 
top open. Turn the bag so that the right side 
is outside, and with a pin pull out the two 
bottom corners and make them a good shape. 
Get some cotton wool, or some chips of 
knitting wool, or very tiny pieces of rag, and 
fill the lower part of the three bags with them. 
We do not want these to be quite full up to the 
top, but they must be nice and plump, and 
must look as if they really have something good 
inside them. Tie a piece of coarse cotton tightly 
found the necks of the sacks, and then they 
are ready to be sewn into their places. Get 
the piece of white flannel, or whatever was 
used for No. 3, and the piece of cloth No. 2. 
Put them together, the white on the top. As 
this is smaller than the other scrap, there will 
be a narrow edging of the coloured stuff all 
found, which will look very pretty. Sew one 
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of the sacks across one of the corners. Take 
the needle through both pieces of stuff and 
through the bottom seam of the bag. Of 
course, put the letters towards the front. It 
will be rather as if we want the mice to read 
the words. Lean the second bag up against 
the first one, and sew that to the cloth; then 
fasten on the third sack in the same way. If 
the sacks seem to be rather too heavy to stand 
up properly, they must have some help, so a 
strong stitch or two must be made through them 
all to keep them together. It must not show, 
though. 

Now we are ready for the mice. You will 
want a very fine needle and some thick black 
cotton. You can put them on any part of the 
cloth you like, but they must all have their 
noses turned towards the sacks. The pointed 
ends of the apple pips are supposed to be their 
noses. If you look at the first picture, you will 
see how to sew down the pips. To make the 
four little legs, the needle is brought first up 
through the cloth, through the pip, and out 
and through the cloth again. This is done 
twice—once near the round end for the hind 
legs, and once near the pointed end for the fore 
legs. Then, for the tail, make a longer stitch 
than the others through the rounded part of 
the pip. 

When all five mice are sewn down, you will 
see from the little picture that our pen-wiper 
is very nearly finished. We must have No. 1 
piece of stuff next. Put it under the other 
two, and be careful to get them quite in 
the middle of it. Make a few stitches at the 
corner where the sacks are, through cloth No. 1 
and No. 2, then a few more stitches at the next 
corner. The stitches will be hidden away 
under the top piece, No. 3. The pieces of 
cloth may be left apart at the end where the 
mice are, as that is where the pens are to be 
wiped. If you like to make a thicker pen- 
wiper, cut three pieces of stuff instead of only 
one like No. 1, and sew them all three at once 
to the others in exactly the same way. 

This funny little penwiper is an American 
idea, and I think you will agree with me that 
it is very uncommon. When you have made 
one penwiper nicely, you will find it quite easy 
to make some more, and you will be quite 
amused at seeing how nearly you can get the 
pips to look like fairy mice. 
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features of our 
and Lady next issue will be a very in- 
Aberdeen. teresting article on the Earl 


Lord Amonc the 


and Countess of Aberdeen, with several 
illustrations of their home and some beau- 
tiful portraits. The high position which 
Lord Aberdeen again occupies as Viceroy 
of Ireland lends a special interest to this 
article relating to two philanthropists who 
have always taken their position in Society 
as a serious responsibility. 
a a wo 
There are few centres of 
Christian work so well known 
by name, but so little known 
as to history and detail as Mildmay. In 
next month’s QuivER will appear an illus- 
trated article dealing with the various sec- 
tions of Christian work carried on at Mild- 
Both our serial stories, ‘‘ The 
sap ogy Woman _ of Babylon ” 7 and 
Helena’s Love Story,” are 
approaching exceedingly interesting stages, 
and next month I am sure that our readers 
will find them of absorbing attraction. 
# x a 
From time to time we have 
m3... been able to present to readers 
acher. of THE QUIVER sermons by 
rising preachers in various sections of the 
Christian Church. Next month I can re- 
commend to thoughtful attention a fne 
sermon by the Rev. Thomas Yates, who 
has succeeded the Rev. Silvester Horne at 
Kensington. A portrait of Mr. Yates and 
a photograph of his church appear also. 
* * # 
I do not think that many 


Mildmay. 


ee. people are aware of a curious 
* institution in Belgium called 
“Giants.” In many of the cities and towns 


of Belgium there are huge figures like gigantic 
dolls, which are regarded with reverence and 





affection, and are greeted with enthusiasm 
when they are brought out on /féte days. In 
our next issue we shall give some rare photo- 
graphs of these Belgian “ Giants.” 

a om * 


Several The partiality of our readers 
Short for short, complete stories will 
Stories. 


be satisfied next month by 
several stories by popular writers. 
ad ad a 
I can recommend very cor- 
A Good dially the newly published 
volume, ‘‘ The Story of Pro- 
testantism,” by F. Holderness Gale (Cassell 
and Co., 6s.). It is an extremely valuable 
record of the thrilling history of Protes- 
tantism in the past centuries, and has 
some beautiful illustrations. The book 
ought to be circulated widely, in order that 
the younger generation may learn some- 
thing of the struggles and heroisms by 
which the cause of Protestantism has been 
defended. os s 


It is a real pleasure to an- 
nounce that the generous friend 
who has aided our Mission Boat 
Fund on several occcasions with liberal gifts, 
has just sent me {60. The money is to 
be expended in equipping the Olive Branch 
with a motor. This will double the useful- 
ness of the boat, and everyone concerned in 
the matter is delighted. May I appeal to 
our readers to furnish the remainder of the 
money we are raising to supply Mission 
Boats ? 


Sha Ev 


Office of ‘‘ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage Yard, London, EL. 


A Generous 
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LORD 


AND LADY ABERDEEN. 


By Emmie Avery Keddell. 


The London Home of the Viceroy of Ireland—Lady Aberdeen’s Work in Canada—Irish Home 


Industries—Some Prized Possessions—Pictures and Portraits—Lord Aberdeen’s Career. 


i is not difficult to tell that the 
home at 58, Grosvenor Street, 

W., is presided over by a large- 
hearted woman, who has travelled 
much, thought deeply, known inti- 
mately many great minds, and who 
is working energetically and perse- 
veringly for the betterment of the 
race, and more espe- 
cially for all that 
appertains to the ele- 
vation of womanhood. 
The many public 
works of the 
Countess of 
Aberdeen 
are too well 


known to 
need more 
than the 


passing en- 
deavour to 
sketch sim- 
ply a phase 
or two of 
her home 
life. 

The Count- 
ess of Aber- 
deen is the 
daughter of 
a family 
which can 
trace its de- 


scent back 

to King 

Robert the (Photo : Cussell and Co., Ltd.) 
Bruce, the THE INNER HALL TO LORD 


valiant hero 
of Bannock- 
burn; and her father, the late Sir 
Dudley Coutts Marjoribanks, was 
in 1881 raised to the peerage of 
the United Kingdom under the 
title of Baron Tweedmouth. As the 
senior partner in the famous Coutts 






ABERDEEN’S 
LONDON HOUSE. 


Bank he was always noted for his 
keen business aptitude, even as for 
his literary and artistic tastes. 

Mr. Gladstone often visited the 
Highland home of the Marjoribanks, 
which is quite in the wilds of In- 
verness-shire, and young Isabel Mar- 
joribanks was proud to mount her 
little pony 
to  accom- 
pany Mr. 
Gladstone 
on his rides, 
when the 
great states- 
man, who 
knew how 
to talk to 
children, 
conversed 
freely with 
this little 
girl on sub- 
jects that 
many might, 
perchance, 
have thought be- 
yond girlish under- 
standing. There can 
be no question, when 
we review the life- 
work of this ener- 
getic woman, that 
those conversations with 
a man of rich mind and 
ripe experience made a 
deep and lasting impres- 
sion, and have since borne 
generous fruition in many 
directions. 

One evening, in the autumn of 1868, 
a young sportsman lost his way in 
the wild district around, and begged 
shelter at Guisachan, the home of Sir 
Dudley Marjoribanks. The sporting 
owner of the house gave this stranger 
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a Highland welcome, and presently it 
transpired that the youthful sportsman was 
the Earl of Aberdeen, who had recently suc- 
ceeded to the earldom. This romantic 
meeting led to an attachment between Lord 
Aberdeen and Miss Marjoribanks, and even- 
tually, as Lady Aberdeen, she left her father’s 
home to go and preside at Haddo House, 
Aberdeen. From the first the young couple 
were warm and enthusiastic admirers of 
Mr. Gladstone, and—what is more—both were 
resolved to de- 
vote their lives 





This social effort gradually spread far beyond 
the Aberdeen estate, and now, under the 
title of ‘‘ The Onward and Upward Associa. 
tion,” boasts many branches and thousands 
of members who have received help in look. 
ing upward. 

In 1886 the Earl of Aberdeen was ap 
pointed Viceroy of Ireland, and while reign. 
ing in Dublin the warm heart and so ready 
sympathies of Lady Aberdeen prompted her 
to many acts of wise benevolence and sug. 
gested re. 
straint. A few 


; : ~<a 2 aca 
to solid, useful Pood SRS SES aia years later, viz. 


work’ which / 
should do some- 
thing for the : 
world, and per- ) 
chance live 
after. ‘ 
It is quite 
easy, I think, 
to understand 
the fervent zeal 
for reform cre- 
ated in the 
hearts of Lord 
and Lady Aber- 
deen when, on 
their wedding 
tour in Egypt, 
they met Gen- 
eral Gordon, 
and heard from 
this man’s own 





lips many of | 
the cruelties | 
then practised 

in the African \ 
slave trade. 
Shortly after- 
wards, a slave 


\ in 1893, even 
vaster Scope 
was found for 

/ Lady Aber- 

S deen’s energies, 
when her hus- 

band was made 

Governor - Gen- 

eral of Canada. 

On landing in 

Canada the 

Countess 

thought it 

would be better 
that she should 
not connect 
herself directly 
with any wo- 
men’s organisa- 
tion, and so 
she resolved 
to watch and 
learn something 
of the ways 
of the New 

/ Country before 
attempting any 
practical effort. 








dealer, coming 
on board Lord 


£. H. Milis, Hampstead.: 
LADY ABERDEEN. 


' 44 What was the 
2m result of this 





Aberdeen’s 
boat with some 
boys for sale, was greatly astonished at the 
young peer, who, pointing up at the British 
flag, exclaimed, ‘‘ Those boys are free. I 
claim them in the name of the Queen.” 

We most of us remember that it was 
quite early in her married life Lady Aberdeen 
started the Haddo House Association, which 
was founded on democratic principles, and 
aimed at a system of personal self-culture. 
Her own servants were induced to join and 
take their part in classes for singing, drawing, 
and wood carving, and to attend lectures 
and concerts arranged especially for them. 





ex periment? 
Lady Aber- 
deen’s words are more fitting than mine: 
“Within a month of our landing, a meet- 
ing was convened to form a National Council 
of Women of Canada to bind together m 
mutual aid and sympathy the workers im 
connection with every society of national 
interest in the Dominion, without distinction 
of religious or political views. Despite my 
newly formed resolution, I felt impelled to 
join in organising the Council, and now 
I can never be sufficiently thankful for 
the intercourse which it gave me with 
noble women of every class. and every 
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creed, who were all labouring for the common 
weal.” 

Lady Aberdeen did much for the higher 
education of women in its holiest sense in 
Canada, and, in appreciation of her efforts 
in this wide direction, the Queen’s University 
at Kingston conferred upon her the degree 
of LL.D. An extract from the speech the 
Countess made when coming up for her 
degree gives a keen insight, I think, into 
this gentlewoman’s aims and purpose in 
life :— 

‘I urge the students of both sexes to 
remember that culture is the only true cul- 
ture which affects the whole life, being, and 
character. You may go through College 
winning prizes and distinction, but yet go 
to your future careers in the truest sense of 
the word—uneducated ! We know we can 
obtain from our Universities men and 
women of learning and attainments, but 
let us obtain also an influence which will 
leaven with a high transforming power the 
life of the whole country. For myself, I 
can only promise that your youngest Doctor 
will do her utmost not to disgrace the name 
of the University to which she is so proud 
to belong.” 

The Victorian Order of Nurses in Canada 
was the outcome of a suggestion by Lady 
Aberdeen, who soon discovered that the 
Dominion was badly in need of some 
organisation similar to our own district 
nursing system. Previously to going to 
the Government House, Ottawa, Lord and 
Lady Aberdeen had visited India, Ceylon, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania; 
and into all the institutions of colonial life 
in Canada they were able to enter with an 
enthusiastic cordiality and whole-hearted 
sympathy which completely won the hearts 
of even the sturdiest Canadians. 

Upon the conclusion of Lord Aberdeen’s 
term of office as Governor-General of Canada, 
Lady Aberdeen was presented with an 
address in the Senate Chamber upon June 
13th, 1898. This took place after the Fare- 
well Address, voted by both Houses to the 
Governor-General, had been replied to by 
his Excellency. To this the names of the 
twenty-nine senators and seventy-three mem- 
bers were attached, and also a magnificent 
dinner .service was presented to Lady 
Aberdeen, which was the work of the 
Women’s Art Association of Canada. I 
give Lady Aberdeen’s reply, which is, per- 
haps, the best pen-picture one can give 
of this woman’s invariable courtesy, apt 
expression, and deep feeling :— 


“If I say that I am overwhelmed by this 
wonderful surprise which you have prepared 
for me, I am but faintly expressing the 
truth. I wish that I could tell you all that 
is in my heart ; but, at least, please let me 
assure you that this mark of spontaneous 
warm friendship is and ever will be very, 
very precious to me and to my husband 
and my children, and—may I add ?—to oy 
mothers: too. 

“As to the splendid gift itself, you could 
not possibly have chosen anything which 
we would have valued more ; for this collec. 
tion of works of art, beautiful in themselves, 
could not but have a special value to me 
as being the handiwork of a number of 
those Canadian women workers with whom 
I have so many cherished associations of 
affectionate sympathy and mutual co-opera- 
tion for common aims and common work. 
But, apart from this, the places and subjects 
depicted will be a constant living memory 
of the surroundings intimately connected 
with those various Canadian homes which 
have become so dear to us. As we look at 
these pictures, and call on our guests to 
admire them at our high festivals, our 
thoughts will fondly travel again to the 
great Dominion, and will wander from East 
to West, fondly lingering on remembrances 
brought afresh to our minds by scenes from 
city and country life alike. 

‘“* Again we shall hear the sweet notes of 
the Canadian robin and blue bird heralding 
the spring in the woods of Rideau Hall. 
We shall hear the whirr of the wild geese 
sweeping over our lovely British Columbia 
lakes and mountains ; and again our sports. 
men will be pursuing the canny brown 
prairie chicken across their vast domains. 
His Excellency will once more find himself 
landing a salmon on the Restigouche, and 
our children will be loading their boats with 
spoils from the waters of the Pacific or the 
Atlantic. How often shall we long for the 
exhilaration of a toboggan slide on a brilliant 
Canadian winter’s day! How we shall 
listen for the splash of the paddle as the 
canoe glides up a stately river amidst sul 
shine and beauty! And now we shall be 
speeding over the myriad-hued prairies, 
and anon we shall find ourselves in deep 
woods amidst the haunts of the wild flowers, 
whose loveliness we see delineated before Us. 

“ But, after all, was it kind of you to give 
us such vivid pictures of scenes which have 
grown so closely around our hearts, and 
from which we must be severed? I cat 
scarcely answer that now. I will tell you 
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better when you come and see us over 
here, aS I hope you will from time to time, 
in that Old Country to which I trust we shall 
return stronger and better fitted for duties 


new and old because of what we have learnt 


here. , 
“Qur time here has been a very rich 


chapter in our lives, and its very richness 
must cause us many heart-pangs as we turn 
over the last page. 

“T have spoken of the voices of forest 
and prairie, of river, lake, and mountain, 
which will haunt us in our Scottish home ; 
but there will be a deeper undertone of 
voices speaking 
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engaged. She knew the sore need and 
poverty of this country, and she used all her 
energies and all her influence to get a market 
for the beautiful woven materials, the ex- 
quisite laces,and the dainty carvings manu- 
factured in cottages and convents. It was 
thus the Irish Industries Association was 
called into life. Shops were opened in 
London and Dublin, and other large provin- 
cial towns, and the goods brought to the 
notice of the public; good prices were ob- 
tained, when the profits went straight to the 
workers, and owned no middleman. And 
speaking of these Irish industries reminds 
me of a _ story 
which was told 





of the human 
love and friend- 
ship, of the gen- 
erous confidence 
and encourage- 
ment which has 
alowed us to 
come so near 
the heart and 
imer life of this 
country. Those 
voices will form 
the choir invisi- 
ble which will 
make the truest 
music in our 
souls as we think 
of Canada, and 
of all that that 
one word means 
to us, and of all 
that we pray it 
will mean more 
and more to the 
world. 








to me as belong- 
ing to this period 
of Lady Aber- 
deen’s career. At 
a garden party 
in Dublin Lord 
Morris had the 
honour of taking 
the Vicereine to 
tea shortly after 
her arrival there. 
Lady Aberdeen, 
in her charac- 
teristically quick 
way, asked, “Are 
there many 
Home Rulers 
here ?”’ and the 
reply was not 
too gracious 
which said, 
““ There’s just 
verself an’ the 
waithers, me 








“Gentlemen, I 
wish that I could 
convey person- 
ally to every one of the members of 
the Senate and the House of Commons 
who have combined in this conspiracy some 
adequate expression of my grateful thanks 
—I wish there were opportunities of seeing 
much more of you each and all, but it 
cannot be—but please believe that I am 
oly saying what I feel when I say that you 
have strengthened and beautified my whole 
lite by your action this day. 

“ May I say, ‘God bless you, my friends 

It will be remembered, too, that the out- 
come of Lord Aberdeen’s Viceroyship of 
Ireland was the Countess’s deep interest in 
the Irish Home Industries, in which large 
tumbers of working men and women were 
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lady ! 

Let us look a 
little at the Lon- 
don home of ‘this remarkable man and 
woman. Some of us know it to be one of 
those old-fashioned houses built of red 
brick and belonging to the early Georgian 
period, though the front has lost its red- 
ness and has taken on the dust and dirt of 
centuries. 

The boudoir in which Lady Aberdeen 
transacts much of the business of her varied 
life, however, shows nothing bleak or cold 
or tired, but is bright, and, as might be ex- 
pected, its decorations are distinctly original. 
A large, long room is this, separated from 
the larger drawing-room by folding doors, 
whose oak parquet flooring is covered with 
an Aubusson carpet, splendid in its colouring. 
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HANGS IN THE DINING ROOM. 
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Wood-panelled walls are painted ivory 
white, and then decorated with pictures 
(cunningly let into these panels) of Highland 
scenery and quaint sporting tableaux. These 
pictures are all executed in blue, almost like 
beautiful pieces of delft, and it is known 
they were specially painted for Lady Aber- 
deen by the Scottish artist, Gourlay Steell. 
These pictures are arranged in quaint 
devices of their own, and the panels framing 
the pictures themselves are connected by 
blue ribbon band paintings or festoons, here 
and there tied 
in the graceful 
bows and knots 
reminiscent 
rather of some 
of the French 
periods of de- 
corative art. 
The artist did 
these pictures 
at Guisachan, 
and some of 
the Highland 
scenery and 
cattle there 

are actu- 
ally repro- 
duced on 
these can- 
vases. 
Over the 
Adams’ 
carved 
white mar- 
ble mantel- 
piece another medallion picture is let into 
the panelling, and is surrounded with some 
more of this ribbon detail. The old- 
fashioned fire grate has upon its either side 
a panel of blue tiles throwing up the brass 
grate fitments. 

One of the prominent features of this room 
is an immense square mirror in a white- 
painted carved frame, which looks as if it 
bore a history of its own, though I was 
unable to gather any details of it. The 
mantelpiece, overmantel, and, in fact, the 
whole wall near Lady Aberdeen’s writing- 
desk, are all but hidden under the confusion 
of paintings and photographs of her numerous 
friends. And many of these bear silent 
testimony to this woman’s personality ; so 
many of them represent men who have made 
their own deep mark in the history of the 
world and for the generations who shall come 
after. Here one sees the keen face of Mr. 
Gladstone, there the scholarly one of Lord 
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Rosebery, Lord Tweedmouth, and the genial 
Sir Gilbert Parker, representative of a hew 
age, and indeed of a new thought ! 

This writing desk itself is a thing of beauty 
and is fashioned of rich dark rosewood, 
finished by chiselled ormolu mountings and 
fittings. With the colour scheme of blue 
and white, it was a happy note to blend 
window curtains of soft pink stripe, whilst 
some of the chairs are of white and gold apper- 
taining to the French styles ; others, again, 
are of the earlier English pattern. 4 

choice antique French cabinet, 

boasting wonderful inlays and 
paintings and 
Louis XV. or. 
molu mount- 
ings, finds its 
home between 
two long win- 
dows ; and in 
even the piano, 
which is en- 
cased in light 
satinwood ar- 
tistically inlaid 
with — darker 
woods, the blue 
ribbon design 
finds _repeti- 
tion, and is 
a predominant 
note. 

The  draw- 
ing-room is a 
larger room 
than any other 
in this exceedingly spacious and olé 
world house. It owns four long, lofty 
windows looking out into Grosvenor Street, 
and each window is set in the deep white 
wooden panels of the time. The colour 
scheme of this room is blue and white- 
evidently blue is as great a favourite with 
Lady Aberdeen as it was with our late Queen. 
The flooring is of parquetry, and there are 
two squares of carpet which suggest to the 
uninitiated they might be examples of Aubus- 
son, with their groundwork of white, pat- 
terned by medallions of red and green flowers 
set into soft blue lattice work of patterned 
and varied points. I was informed by Lady 
Aberdeen that these were really English 
carpets in which were successfully repeated 
the so notable Aubusson colourings. Agall, 
this mantelpiece was of the white statuary 
marble so beloved of the Adam Brothers, 
with their delicately carved supports and 
capitals, and the good mantelshelf held up 











by heavily carved columns. On one side 
of this fireplace stands a Louis XVI. com- 
mode, which is a splendid example of that 
rod of French cabinet making, and I 
noticed that it bore on its marble slab a 
good photograph of Lady Aberdeen’s father, 
the first Lord Tweedmouth. — 

This is certainly a room whose furnishing 





isas catholic in its intent as Lady Aberdeen’s 
own tastes, for in a Sheraton bookcase one 
noticed many volumes which would lead 
to wide reading and views of life out- 
side one individual opinion, and on the 
top of this again a good photograph of 
Mr. Gladstone taken in a group with the 
Colonial Premiers of his time, signed by 
the Canadian Premier, Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 

Some very cleverly 
executed water col- 
ours find their home 
here, and are princi- 
pally of Scottish and 
Canadian scenery, 
and, as I learnt 
fom Lady Aber- 


deen, more than a 
few of these were 
painted by herself 
and members of her 
family. A picture, 
inscribed “* View 
fom Dollis Hill 
Fam, by N. E. 
Green,” was painted 
by a noted old 
water-colour artist, 
and given by him 
to Lady Aberdeen. 
Mr. Green was a 
great favourite of 
Queen Victoria and 
had had the high 
honour of giving 
her Majesty lessons 


Dollis Hill, too, it 
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will be remembered, ‘ 
was a favourite re- B 
treat of Mr. Glad- = 
stone in some of ¥ 
his busiest times 


aid most anxiously 
pressed days, and he 


would often leave 









London for the quiet 
week-end there that 
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of this, which is really one of the oldest 
houses in Grosvenor Square, is a marble 
hall in black and white squares, and 
boasts a quantity of black carved furni- 
ture; whilst its walls are covered with a 
deep red paper thrown up by doors, wainscot- 
ting, and woodwork painted white. The 
pictures in the hall include a large framed 
engraving of Mr. Gladstone, and when one 
counted up the number of paintings and 
photographs of this great statesman who 
has passed into the Silence one realised yet 
again that, whether you were for him or 
against him, you could reverence a nature 
that was strong enough to have grappled some 
friends to him with bonds of steel that no 
time or memory can break. Near to this 
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730 THE 
portrait was a huge engraving, wonderfully 
executed, of the House of Lords, including 
portraits of many of its members known to 
time and to the people of to-day. In the 
inner hall the decoration is in a lighter vein, 
and, while furnished with Sheraton tables and 
chairs, a splendid specimen of an eighteenth- 
century grandfather’s clock is yet but a 
fitting background to a large painting of Lady 
Aberdeen herself, surrounded by some of her 
beloved Skye terriers, for which class of dogs 
she has done more than any other woman of 
her time to improve its position and breed. 
Amongst some good old prints in this hall 
I noticed a modern engraving of King 
Edward. 

It was in the dining-room and over the 
fireplace that Lady Aberdeen called my 
attention to a notable Titian. It is that 
famous curious work of his which, showing a 
man’s head on the centre of the canvas full- 
face, has on either side of it two other faces 
which are somewhat averted, and are said to 
represent the Emperor Charles V., Pope 
Julius II., and the Duke of Ferrara; whilst 
directly underneath are the heads of three 
animals—a lion, a wolf, and a dog—emblem- 
atic of the characters of the three men. A 
curious painting this, and one meaning 
more than the ordinary observer will be ever 
able to read into it. There are many valu- 
able pictures in this dining-room, and on the 
wall to the left of the fireplace hangs a 
fine Tintoretto—a large canvas depicting a 
procession at Venice and the entry of the 
Doge. 

Lord Aberdeen’s study is a large room 
in the front of the house, and has the air of 
the workroom, less that of the student than 
of the busied man who has need to economise 
time and fill his every day. Apart from the 
collection of books, as varied in their matter 
as Lady Aberdeen’s own, the most notable 
feature in this study is again the engravings, 
and especially portrait engravings. Here I 
noticed portraits of Cardinal Newman, Wil- 
liam Pitt, John Bright, Lord Granville, and 
many other notable men. 

The present Earl is the grandson of the 
Earl of Aberdeen who was Prime Minister 
from 1853 to 1855, and who resigned office 
just after the Crimean War. It will be 
remembered that it was this ancestor of 
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Lord Aberdeen’s who founded the Athenian 
Society in 1805, and whose appearance 
amongst the Edinburgh reviewers ave rise 
to Byron’s lines in ‘‘ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers ” 

“ First in the oat-fed phalanx shall be seen 

The travell’d thane, Athenian Aberdeen,” 

That Earl, like the present one, was 
described as “‘a spare man, of grave and 
formal and singularly refined manners, with 
studious habits and tastes.’”’ The present 
Earl was educated at St. Andrews, and at 
University College, Oxford, taking his M.A 
there in 1877. Entering the House of Lords 
as a Conservative, he voted against the 
Government of Lord Beaconsfield in 1876, 
By 1880 he was recognised as a member of 
the Liberal Party, and was appointed Lord. 
Lieutenant of Aberdeenshire. Then for four 
years in succession he was Lord High Com. 
missioner of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. He has acted as 
Chairman of several Royal Commissions, 
including one on Loss of Life at Sea, and some 
twenty years ago was made a member of the 
Privy Council. He is also largely connected 
with many religious and philanthropic asso- 
ciations, and, giving good time and earnest 
endeavour, he acts as President to not a few 
of these. Lord Aberdeen owns about 58,000 
acres of land, and in addition to taking part 
in all the usual field sports, one of his recrea- 
tions is that of landscape gardening. Some 
of his skill in this direction may be seen at 
Haddo House. 

And it is here we must leave this interest- 
ing old London house, with all its memories 
and tender associations; but the history 
of the Aberdeen family is not all written, nor 
is the end yet. In his new office we shal 
find Lady Aberdeen, not merely helping het 
husband to reach still greater successes m 
the world of politics and diplomacy, but 
energetically and tactfully pushing forward 
her schemes for the advancement and eleva 
tion of women of all stations and all races. 
For no movement that has in it one grail 
of aught that builds up the souls of women 
and little children is unheeded by this 
woman, who does know that it is to the 
mothers of the world we must look fora 
strong, strenuous race of men to carry on ou! 
mighty Empire. 
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SYNOPSIS OF STORY, WHICH BEGAN IN THE 
APRIL ‘* QUIVER.” 





The story opens with a scene in L’ Aubiniere’s studio at mid- 
sight, where Lady Conway, her daughter oy Gertrude, and 
Helena Carlyon are being photographed. Lady Conway tells 
na that on the morrow Captain Aplin is calling to propose 
. The two girls, Gertrude and Helena, discuss the matter 
dawn, Lady Gertrude urging that her friend should only 
sonsent to an engagement if she is really in love with Captain 
iplin, The next day Captain Aplin proposes to Helena and 
meets with a decided refusal. Before leaving, however, he 
forms her that he will force her to marry him—that it is her 
A few days after this scene Lady Gertrude and Helena 






destiny [ 
travel down to King’s-Coombe, a lovely little — in Devonshire. 
During the journey Simpson their maid, mai 


es the acquaintance 
Aubiniere’s chief assistant, =e is also 
travelling to King’s: Coombe on a holiday. The morning after 
dir arrival the two girls inspect the source of Helena’s income 
The property, which brings in between four and five hundred 
sounds a year, is a hydraulic cliff railway, built by Helena’s 
mele, and connects a little village lying at the foot of the cliff 
with the village at the summit. Lady Gertrude and Helena 
Half-way down the car stops to 
low another car, which has been coming from the bottom, to 
mss. This car carries one passenger, who, they are informed, 
is Mr, Deane, the secretary of the golf club. 

Returning from their tour of exploration, the two girls find 
that in their absence Mr. Cardew, the Rector of King’s-Coombe, 
fe have left their cards, and later in the evening they 
receive an invitation to supper at the Rectory the next evening. 
On Sunday evening Helena and Lady Gertrude go to church. 
Helena notices that the lessons are read by the young man who 
passed them on the cliff railway the day before. After the 
service Mrs. Cardew at the Rectory informs them that Mr, Deane, 
the young man who read the lessons, is also coming to supper. 
he tells them that he is a well-known field naturalist. During 
supper Mr. Deane informs the company that he has found a 
rother naturalist, who turns out to be Monsieur Varnier. He 
dso says that they are to have an acquisition to the golf club in 
he shape of a gentleman from London, by name Captain Aplin. 
Three weeks after their first appearance at King’s-Coombe 
Helena and Lady Gertr go to a ball given by Lord Lelant at 
Duneton Towers, to which Captain Aplin and Mr. Deane have 
dso been invited. During the absence of the young ladies 
Simpson goes for a walk with Monsieur Varnier, who asks her to 
be his wife, and receives a favourable reply. 


{ Monsieur Varnier, I 
























CHAPTER VIII. 


LOVE AMONG THE FLOWERS. 
ORD LELANT of Duneton Towers was 
a newly created peer. He was one 


of the great 

the North, a man for whom thousands 
of busy workers forged great plates of steel, 
made cannon, and the battleships. 
He was an old man now, and spent his life 
between the palace he had built in the West 
f England and the 


industrial captains of 


ribs of 


fairy-like shores of the 
Riviera, deserting, as so many very wealthy 
people do, the scenes in which their youth was 
pent and in which their wealth is made. He 
lad built for himself a marvellous house upon 
a high hill the pleasant 


g 


overlooking west 





‘untry watering-place, and to-night he was 
slving a dance to which everybody who was 
anybody” in that part of Devonshire was 
Ivited, 


Neither Lady Gertrude nor Helena Carlyon 
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had wished to go. They were not at King’s- 
Coombe for social entertainment, and it was 
to escape from just this sort of thing that they 
had made their long journey from London. 
But Mrs. Cardew had introduced both girls to 
many people on the golf links. Directly old 
Lady Lelant heard—through the offices of 
the wife of the Rector of King’s-Coombe—that 
a daughter and niece of the Countess of Conway 
were staying in the neighbourhood, she had 
called upon the girls. Moreover, a letter had 
come to Lady Gertrude from her mother, or- 
dering her, for it amounted to that, to accept 
the invitation to Duneton Towers. The girls 
could not choose but go. 

Lady Gertrude accepted the invitation with 
reluctance, because she had already grown 
wedded to the peace and quiet of her holiday, 
and would have given much that it should not 
be broken. And she had another reason also. 
She recognised in this invitation her mother’s 
hand was at work. Captain Aplin was one of 
the guests at Duneton Towers, and it was very 
obvious why he was staying there, and why 
Lady Gertrude and Helena had been bidden 
to go. Nevertheless, there was no choice 
but to accept. It is not easy for people in 
society to drop out of it at a moment’s notice. 
The thing had to be done. 

The drive from the old farmhouse to the 
rectory, where the girls were to pick up Mrs. 
Cardew, who was to chaperone them, was a 
silent one. Both ladies were occupied with 
their own thoughts, and when the vivacious 
Mrs. Cardew, 
butterfly sparkling in her hair, and a fleecy 
white opera wrap folded round her, came into 


with a diamond and emerald 


the carriage, all her animation and excitement 
failed to rouse either of the two others to talk. 

After a mile or so the good lady became 
silent also. 

“ They are saving themselves for the dance,” 
she thought, ‘‘and very must 
admit. Both of these girls are wiser than I 
am, because, of 
one’s self out before the amusement begins. 
They know that very well, and of course they 
are experienced.” 

The drive was a long one, and for one at 
least of the occupants of the carriage it was 


wise too, I 


course, it is useless to tire 
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one during which she experienced very mingled 
emotions. 

For Helena Carlyon the history of the past 
three weeks had been, so she recognised clearly 
and distinctly, of great importance to her life. 
She 
sonality and a nature such as she had never 
met before. The odd and inexplicable thrill 
she had experienced on the first night of her 
arrival in Devonshire, when she heard 
Harold Deane go singing through the sunset on 
his homeward way, was in very truth a portent 


had been thrown in contact with a per- 


had 


of significance. She was a girl always open 
with herself. Whatever her faults were, self- 
deception—that terrible drugging of the mind 
which comes of weakness and fear of the truth, 
was not hers, and she had realised within a week 
Harold Deane that here 
man who, whatever the outcome of her associa- 
tion with him might be, was destined to have 
a strange and lasting influence upon her life, 
She had seen much of the naturalist. Some- 
how or other, opportunities had occurred, had 
been made, she sometimes thought, of constant 
meeting. At the Rectory, upon the golf links, 
during early walks when the sun was rising, 
or at late hours when it had gone and night 
opened her great grey fan—somehow or other, 
Helena had been constantly with Harold 
Deane. 

She had never met anybody like him. That, 
at least, was quite certain. He was not always 
a gay companion. Small talk was no effort 
to him, but he seemed to disdain the use of 
mere trifles and 
Life was too short, he thought, for platitudes. 
And though a deep and kindly humour in- 
formed much of what he said, he still had an 
air of aloofness from trifling and 
things, which was wonderfully soothing and 
refreshing to a girl who had lived of late among 
so much of what was frivolous and trifling. 
To an intellectual girl such as Helena was, the 
frequent contact with a fine intellect, a thing 
denied her for the last few years, was intensely 
stimulating, interesting. What- 
ever the two discussed, and their talk was wont 
to range over an infinity of subjects, Deane had 
always something to say which showed a well- 
attitude, a and 
point of view. Half a hundred times Helena 
disagreed with him utterly and entirely, but 
her intellectual clarity forced her to admit 


of knowing was a 


shadows in conversation. 


frivolous 


enormously 


thought-out definite decided 


that his point of view, whatever it was, was the 
result of a consistent and perfectly considered 
attitude towards life. 
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In short, the man was strong—he was a man, 

At first, knowing that her companion ordered 
all his life and did all his work under a definite 
banner, Helena had endeavoured to tilt against 
what she considered were his prejudices, She 
knew well that Deane was a convinced and 


professing Christian, and with all the impul- 


siveness of a young and clever girl, to whom 
as yet no realisation of the Christian verities 
had come, she made attempt after attempt to 
engage him in discussion. 

Her brain was full of anti-Christian argu- 
ments. She had read her Huxley, her Spencer, 
her Laing. She knew her Voltaire, and she 
had dipped now and then into the noisy denun- 
of the freethinkers. She 
felt sure that she was armed on every point, 
that he must see the saneness of her arguments 
would he but join her in discussion. 

Yet, to her extreme surprise, Harold Deane 
nearly battle. She would 
taunt him with it, hint that he dare not come 
to grips, that he was afraid. 

Yet she had never succeeded in awakening 
the slightest touch of resentment or irritation, 
He would not even defend his own silence, 
He smiled gravely, and let the talk flow into 
another channel. 

To the proud, eager girl, this was intensely 
irritating and annoying. Yet at the same time 
there began to be built up in her mind an im- 
pression of a personality too calm, too strong, 
and too steadfast for anything she might say 
or do. Against all her wish or will, she was 
forced to realise the power and serenity of this 
man’s belief. 

And at the same time he didn’t undervalue 
her intelligence at all. On all other subjects 
he deferred to her mental power, and argued 
with her as an equal—the most subtle flattery 
of all to a girl of her temperament. 

So it had been at first. But during the last 
few days, and especially since the appearance 
of Captain Aplin, the descent rather, of that 
unfortunate young man upon these solitudes, 
there had been a subtle change in her inter- 
Harold Deane. Every fibre of 
her was aware of it at once. She could net 
have defined it—she did not seek to do so—but 
she knew it as a fact, and each time she thought 
of it she was conscious of a quickening of all 


ciations American 


always declined 


course with 


her pulses. The companion was changing im- 
perceptibly and by a slow gradation into the 
The man had said no single word that 
construed into an admission of 


There was not the least resemblance 


lover. 
could be 
avowal. 
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to the ordinary sort of thing Helena’s social 
experience had taught her to detect so in- 
stantly, and know so well. It was as though 
whatever this man thought, or whatever he 
meant to do, whatever influence he was deter- 
mined he should have upon another, radiated 
from him, flowed from him in invisible waves, 
without a word said or a sentence made which 
was in itself a declaration of feeling. 

As the carriage rolled towards Duneton 
Towers, Helena knew well that she was going 
to meet a man who loved her, and a man who 
had an influence over her such as no other 
man had ever had. 

She remembered also with a shudder of 
something which was not repulsion and was not 
fear, yet which partook of both, that Captain 
Aplin would be a great person at the dance to- 
night. She had seen a good deal of Aplin 
during the last few days. He had made a 
half-apology for his wild words in Curzon 
Street. 

“T wasn’t myself,” he told her one gay 
summer’s afternoon, upon the golf links. ‘“‘ Of 
course I wasn’t myself—how could I be ? So 
you must forgive me, please, for the violence 
of my words.” 

*‘Oh, indeed, yes,’”’ Helena had answered. 
“Let’s forget all about it and just let’s be 
friends. I’m so glad you look at it in that 
way.” 

“ Did I say that I looked at it in that way ?” 
he had answered, and in his voice she heard, 
deep down and underlying it, something of the 
same determination that had chilled her in 
town. 

Still, he had been very pleasant down here in 
Devon, very kind and attentive, and it was only 
now and then that he had obtruded himself as 
a suppliant. 

But Helena had noticed that whenever it had 
happened that Captain Aplin and Harold Deane 
were together in her presence, there was a 
strong sense of antagonism and war under the 
surface of smooth and casual talk. 

It wasn’t any use to disguise it from herself ; 
both these men cared for her and wanted her ; 
both of them hated each other. 

And now she was going to meet them both 
at a time and hour, in a situation where her 
experience taught her men lost their reserve 
and their control. She was being hurried to- 
wards a meeting which frightened her. And 
in her heart of hearts she knew that many 
things were about to happen to-night. 

“Only five minutes more, my dear girls,” 


said Mrs. Cardew. “I was almost 
asleep, and I believe you were, too. Wake up; 
we mustn’t look bucolic in the wn-ancestra| 
halls of my Lord Lelant. I mean to have a 
good time, and I hope both you girls @& 
My husband won't be coming till eleven, anq 
when he does come I’m certainly not going 
to let him think that I haven’t enjoyed 
myself.” 

She caught hold of the strap which raised 
the window and rubbed it upon the frosted 
glass, peering out through the dim and jagged 
vista she had made. 

‘“‘ Why, we are at the lodge ! ” she said. “} 
won't take more than five minutes to drive yp 
to the Towers. My dears, I feel so abnormally 
cheerful that I want to sing. Don’t laugh at 
the country rector’s wife, you blasée young 
women of London.” 

In a few minutes more they had arrived at 
the great portal of the Towers—an immense 
building of modern Gothic, which had cost 
half a million, and was said to have the finest 
conservatories in England. 

When the ladies came downstairs, after a 
tiny cup of beef tea, which modern luxary 
seems to find a necessity before the arduous 
labours of a ball, old Lady Lelant began to 
introduce them to all sorts of people. Lady 
Gertrude and Helena were surrounded at onc, 
but Helena said she did not intend to dance 
much, and only two or three names were set 
upon her card, when she saw that Harold 
Deane was approaching her. 

The wearing of evening clothes is always 
test of a man’s carriage and appearance. 
Some men seem—for some reason or other— 
vulgarised immediately they put on an evening 
coat; to others the dress of ceremony gives 
an added distinction. These are the men 
who would look well in the coloured clothes 
and peruques of an earlier and more elaborate 
time. For the others one has but to look at 
the caricatures of Hogarth to know that swords 
and ruffles would make them even less dig- 
nified than in the conventional 
dress. 

Deane was one of the men who looked equally 
distinguished in his Norfolk jacket of Irish 
homespun and his knickerbockers or in evel 
ing dress. He moved among the crowd of 
young men, taller than most of them, seren¢ 
and calm, suggesting in some subtle way, though 
in some quite unconscious way, that he was 4 
person of importance in the world. People 
thought that as they looked at him, though it 
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was quite obvious that the man himself never 
thought so. 

He came up to Helena and began to talk, and 
immediately the girl felt that she was taken 
possession of, almost claimed. He took her 
card and put his name down for three dances, 
ith an inquiring look at her for permission, 
but a look in which she seemed to discern a 
calm certainty that she would not refuse. For 
, moment she felt an impulse of revolt, but it 
passed away. 

“You must be very fond of dancing, Mr. 
Deane,” was all she said. 

“T don’t care a bit about it,’’ he answered 
sravely. 

“Perhaps you are a bad dancer,’ she re- 
turned. 

“Oh, I think I’m adequate,” he answered ; 

but I don’t care much about dancing. I 
thought perhaps, unless you’re very keen, we 
might go to the conservatories and look at the 
wonderful flowers when my turn to claim you 
comes.” 

She looked up at him quickly. There was 
great meaning in his voice, and his calm glance 
was bent on her from his height, though she 
saw his eyes were brighter than their wont and 
his lips were a little parted. 

“As you will,’’ she answered, her eyes drop- 
ping and a faint blush staining her cheeks. 
“I'm somewhat like you; I don’t care for 
dancing much. I prefer to take my exercise 
in the open air.”’ 

He bowed and moved away, just as Captain 
Aplin came up. The soldier looked débonnaire 
and handsome, and he had that excessively 
well-groomed and well-tailored appearance for 
which modern society has coined the word 
“smart.” Aplin was certainly that, and he 
looked taut and soldierly as he shook Helena 
by the hand. 

“You're going to give me something, of 
course, aren’t you, Miss Carlyon ?”’ he said, 
and she fancied there was a curious eagerness 
in his voice. 

After his apology for his violent words in 
Mayfair, Aplin’s manner to her had been 
charming in every way. She could not refuse 
© recognise it and to be friends, though a sort 
of intuition told her that this was only a false 
‘ce and that the drama in which the soldier 
was the principal actor was by no means ended 
yet. 

“I’m not going to dance much, Captain 
Aplin,” she said; “I’m not very fond of 
dancing, and, besides, I did not come down to 
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the country to do just what I’ve been doing 
in town. But, of course, if you would like a 
dance I shall be very pleased.” 

“ T’ll tell you what we’ll do,” he said. ‘I’m 
not very keen either, and I have been tramping 
over the links the whole day. When our turn 
comes we'll sit it out in the conservatories. 
You ought to see the conservatories. Lelant 
has spent incredible sums upon them, and 
they’re the finest in England.” 

He smiled and went away and crossed over 
the room to Lady Gertrude, while Helena 
realised with a curious excitement that he had 
used almost the same words to her as Harold 
Deane. 

It was quite obvious that strange things were 
going to happen in the conservatories ! 

As Mr. Trink, Lord Lelant’s only son, came 
up and gave her his arm, and as they moved 
away together towards the ballroom, her whole 
being was thrilled with mingled apprehension 
and excitement. She looked radiantly beau- 
tiful, and the young fellow by her side, just 
down from Oxford for the long vacation, felt 
that he had secured the prettiest girl in the 
house for the first waltz of the evening. 

As they walked along the cloisters towards 
the ballroom, the delicate music of piano, 
harp, and violins stole out to meet them with 
a deep throb and pulse of welcome. A mysteri- 
ous muffied note, heard out there under the 
groined roof—a note which was like the beat- 
ing of one’s own heart, and spoke of imminent 
experiences ! 

* ~ * 

“ Ah-ah-ah!”’ said Helena. 

She had come out of the bright and glittering 
ballroom with Harold Deane, through an 
angle of the grey cloisters and a swinging glass 
door, and found herself in the famous Duneton 
conservatories. She looked round with a deep 
breath of pleasure and of wonder. Never in 
all her varied life had she seen anything like 
this, anything so marvellously beautiful, so 
utterly outside all her modern experiences. 
Far above them the domed glass roofs shut 
out the night, but so high and remote were 
they that they could hardly be seen. 

The impression was given as they entered 
the conservatories of walking into a land of 
flowers, of warmth and perfume, an actual 
little world which had no relation or kinship 
with anything in England. 

They walked along paths of fine gravel, 
bordered with miniature lawns of velvet and 
emerald. Here they came to a spot where 
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the grass sloped down to a still pool on which 
water-lilies were floating, edged with reeds. 
It seemed utterly real and natural. There was 
no trace of artifice or building—it was a com- 
plete fairyland! Great cacti and broad-leaved 
aloes, each jade-green shield two or three inches 
thick, started out from the lawns. 
great palm trees, serene and still, with their 
vast green fans spread out above in a place 
where no winds blew. And as they walked 
through this wonderful imitation of a tropical 
jungle, they came to a place of flowers. Flowers 
were everywhere. Little fountains threw their 
thin whips of silver into the air, and there 
was a noise of water falling into water. An 
Italian pergola was hung with passion-flowers, 


Here were 


plumbago, deep crimson roses. 

They walked together under the arcade. 

The palms, aspidistras, begonias, hydrangeas, 
fuchsias and acacias crept and wantoned 
everywhere in wild luxuriance of colour and of 
perfume. And there were beds of lilies, hya- 
cinths, ixias, and gladioli, brilliant as a stained 
glass window when the sun pours through it at 
dawn. 

The whole vast place was lit by great electric 
lights which threw their radiance upon every 
side, but whose actual lamps were cunningly 
concealed from view. 

And upon a little strip of green sward, some 
ten yards long, they found two rustic chairs, 
placed by the side of an artificial brook which 
ran rippling in its stony channel, kissing the 
harts’ tongue and osmunda ferns which lined 
its banks. 

Deane threw out his hand. 
said. 

They seated themselves upon the chairs. 

“Don’t speak,’’ Helena said suddenly, “ for 
a moment; I just want to enjoy this.” 

She lay back with half-closed eyes, drinking 
in the perfume, the wonderful colour, the noise 
of trickling water, feeling the sub-tropical 
heat wrapt round her like a cloak. 

It was a wonderful moment as she sat in 
this artificial Eden, and forgot the world with 
all its fever and unrest. 

After a little space she turned to her com- 
panion, and speaking in a low and almost 
dreamy voice, said : 

“Do you know, Mr. Deane, this is all so 
mtoxicating, so wonderful and unexpected, 
that it almost frightens one ? One knows it 
isn’t real, that it’s all made by skill and art, 
that one isn’t in Aladdin’s Garden at all! One 
feels it, but one doesn’t realise it. It makes 
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one understand Browning’s line: ‘Men have 
died trying to find this place which we have 
found.’ Doesn’t it strike you like that ? Don't 
you feel you’d like to sit here for ever, just like 
this, just dreaming, listening to the water >” 

Her voice almost died away in languor 
Always powerfully influenced by her surround. 
ings, Helena was hypnotised by the strange 
and sudden beauties among which she had 
come. All real things seemed remote and far 
away. She was a lotus-eater in a land where 
all was still and beautiful, and no change ever 
came. 

“I understand you,” Deane said gravely, 
“and I think I can appreciate all you feel; 
but I do not share your feelings. All this jg 
wonderful and beautiful, no doubt, but I don't 
like to see Nature caged and bent into sub. 
Personally, a place like this 


it’s making 


mission “by man. 
seems artistically wrong to me; 
Nature a toy.” 

She gave an impatient gesture with her hand. 

“Oh, hush, hush!” she said in a low voice; 
“don’t theorise here, drink it all in, enjoy it. 
There isn’t any outside world. It’s gone, 
it has ceased to exist, I can’t realise it. Be 
like me: abandon yourself to perfection.” 

He did not speak, but looked gravely at her 
as she lay back in the long chair, so gracious, 
so flower-like, so much a woman. And ashe 
watched this human flower, he also began to 
forget the outside world as she had commanded 
him. He also began to rejoice in a beauty 
more supreme and wonderful than any of the 
stately flowers that starred this place of per 
fume and quiet. 

“Perhaps you are right,” he said. “Ye, 
perhaps you are right! There does come 4 
time when one must abandon one’s self, give 
one’s self to the influence of a special hour!” 

She started. Something had come into his 
voice which she had never heard in it before. 

Truth to tell, in spite of all the influence he 
seemed to have upon her, in spite of the 
pleasure it always gave her to be with him, 
she had thought him rather far removed and 
remote from the ordinary glow and passions 
of men. He was always thought of in the 
back of her mind as someone just a little extra- 
human. But now she heard and realised the 
note she knew of old, the voice of a strong 
man come to pleading and surrender. 

She started, the colour faded out of her face, 
her eyes opened, and her heart beat furiously. 
And as she looked at him again he seemed 4 
changed, a different man, a different persoa 
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altogether. It was as though a fine statue 
which she had long admired and appreciated 
had suddenly been endowed with light and 
warmth and colour. The white marble of the 
limbs had flushed to rose ; the parted lips, so 
¢ill in their curved, immobile beauty, were 
quivering with life ; the eyes were no longer 
blind marble, but had become real, veritable 
windows of a living, glowing soul within. 

Her breath came quickly and shortly, and 
for his part Harold Deane saw her as a lovely, 
startled thing. He bent forward with one 
swift, graceful movement, and caught her 
hand in his. 

“Yes,” he said; “this shall be a great 
hour indeed—an hour remote from all the 
world outside. Helena, I think you know, I 
hope you know, that my whole being is yours. 
Ibow myself before you, I pour out all that is 
in me that it may be yours. I offer myself to 
you. Lady and love, I implore you, I pray 
to you, be kind. Be mine, mine only, now and 
hereafter. In this world and the next I 
believe God has sent you to be my bride, and 
has ordained me to be your knight, your servant, 
and your lover. Dearest, incomparable girl, 
I love you with a force and a certainty that 
cannot be put into such dead and claylike 
things as words. I desire you with my mind, 
my heart, and my body. There are no words 
which I can find or forge to tell you of what is 
sweeping Over me now, at this moment when 
Ihold your hand. Dearest and best, will you 
listen to me ? Will you hear me? I hardly 
dare to ask or hope that your utter perfection 
can listen to such a man as me—but will you, 
can you ?” 

He was bending nearer and nearer ; her other 
hand also was imprisoned, his face shone like 
a lamp, his eyes burnt in upon her con- 
sciousness, his voice was the voice of many 
waters, 

“Lady of the flowers,”’ he said, with just a 
little laugh in his voice, a little laugh which 
seemed to herald a coming triumph. ‘“ Lady 
of the flowers among the flowers, flower of 
fowers yourself, rose of all the roses, may I 
wear you for ever and a day? Will you 
Matty me, dear girl, and learn how a man 
‘an worship and can love ?”’ 

She bent her head, drooping lower and 
lower. She could not speak, the tears welled 
m her eyes... . Still she heard the quiet, 
Passionate voice, “‘ Marry me, marry me!” 

“I can’t say,” she whispered at last, with 
atremendous effort. ‘I don’t know. Nothing 
266 
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has ever happened to me quite like this. I 
think, I believe, that—that——-”” Once more 
her voice failed. His own tones rose and 
vibrated in her ears. 

“Ah!” he said, “you love me! 
beginning to love me!” 

Waves of colour went over her face and 
neck. Her imperial head, with its deep black 
coronet of hair, bent lower and lower. 

“Will you wait a little ?’’ came from her 
in a soft and quiet whisper. ‘ Will you wait 
just a little ?” 

She heard his answer. ‘‘ Am I not yours and 
ready to obey you in all things ? ”’ 

Her breath came quick and fast, warm tears 
began to drop upon their twined hands; he 
knew that he had almost won her. 

“TI will wait,” he said; ‘but I think, I 
dare to think, dear one, you will not keep me 
waiting very long.” And then, as if to him- 
self, she heard him say, in an awed whisper, 
“I did not know God ever gave such moments 
as this to men.” 

For nearly a minute they were both silent, 
hand clasped in hand, waves of deep feeling 
passing over them and catching them up out 
of this ordinary world into an esctasy which 
how few people ever know! And then, as he 
was about to speak once more, there came a 
quiet sound of footfall upon the gravel, and 
sweeping through the pergola of roses came a 
couple arm-in-arm and talking brightly to 
each other. 

The hands of the lovers fell away. Both of 
them leant back in their chairs and looked at 
the mouth of the arcade of roses, trying to bend 
their faces to ordinary things. 

But the people who emerged—a tall man 
and a tall girl—saw them suddenly, and both 
knew that they were treading into a supreme 
moment. 

The face of the girl lit up with shy interest 
and love, and then turned away as if she had 
not seen. 

This was the tribute Lady Gertrude paid to 
her beloved Helena when she saw her with the 
man she knew was made for her. 

And the face of Lady Gertrude’s companion 
grew suddenly ashen grey, and for a moment 
was distorted like one of those quaint and 
horrible masks which are moulded by the dis- 
tant artists of Japan. 

This was the tribute that Captain Aplin 
paid to the girl he desired when he saw her 
with the man to whom he feared she had sur- 
rendered. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE SCHEMER. 


T six o’clock on the morning after the 

dance, a brilliant sun was flooding 

Yr the lawns and terraces of Duneton 

Towers with gorgeous lights. The 

birds were singing in the trees. The bees 

were already awake and shouldering their way 

amid the blossoms, over which the fresh 

and gentle sea breezes were passing like a 
caress. 

Two hours ago the last guest had rolled away 
through the growing fires of dawn. The 
music was over, the lamps expired, the party 
existed only in the memory of those who had 
been present, as a pleasure or a regret. All 
the words that had been spoken in the artificial 
excitement of the long pleasure-filled night 
were spoken never to be recalled. Tired men 
and women had sought sleep at an hour when 
God’s sunlight was beginning to recreate the 
world, and God’s wild creatures were wakening 
also to fulfil their part in the great unchange- 
able scheme of day ! 

Yes; they had Men and 
women with drawn and tired faces, peer and 


driven away. 
peeress, country gentleman and London fashion- 
able man—they had all gone; and now, two 
hours afterwards, the great house was hushed 
in a sleep as profound as ever fell upon the 
enchanted castle in the wood that we read of 
in the days when we were young and liked 
to think that fairy tales were true. 

But in the east wing of the great Gothic pile 
there was a suite of three rooms—bedroom, 
bathroom, and which the 
blinds were up, the curtains drawn, and all 
And through 
which communicated 


sitting-room—in 


the windows open to the sun. 
the three rooms, all of 
with each other, a man still in evening dress 
was pacing noiselessly up and down, pacing 
with the step of some caged animal, with a 
face carved into fury by evil passions, with 
hands that gripped the lapels of his coat with 
terrible tension, with hands the palms of which 
were wet. 

Up and down, through the bedroom, with 
its waiting bed unslept in, through the little 
room with its marble bath, and into the luxuri- 
ous place fitted up with writing-table and 
saddle-bag and perfumed with the 
fragrance of roses, which the deft hands of ser- 


chairs, 


vants put there every day. 
Up and down, backwards and 
while the sun and the soft air streamed in and 


forwards, 


held no healthful anodyne or message of heaj 
to the dark and unhappy soul within, 

Aplin had marched these rooms which had 
been set apart for him at Duneton Towers fo, 
several hours. His face was grey with a mere 
physical and it 
mental torture. 

He had seen in one swift glance what had 
been going on between Harold Deane and 
Helena Carlyon when he came through the 
palm house with Lady Gertrude. With th 
infallible intuition of a powerful and jealous 
mind, he had realised that the ruin of his ow 
hopes was either consummated or was very near. 


weariness, was ashen with 


All that he had done, all that he desired, seemed 
crumbling into dust. The girl he loved was 
slipping away, gliding away upon a tide » 
strong and powerful that he could do nothing 
to arrest its progress. She was caught up by 
a force greater than all else—a force which he 
felt himself withstand. Never 
had her face looked for him as he had seen ita 
Never were the beginnings of 
surrender more clearly marked. 

As the scene came back to him with hard 
and cruel vividness for the hundredth time, he 
stopped in his horrid progress and raised his 
clenched fists with an imprecation so deep and 
sinister that had there been any human wit- 
nesses they might well have quailed before 
such an intensity of hate and baffled desire. 

Quite suddenly, as he was walking up and 
down—he had come into the sitting-room 
again—the door of that place opened, and, 
humming a little tune under his breath, Cap 
tain Aplin’s valet entered. On one arm wasa 
pile of newly brushed clothes, on the other some 
bath towels. 

The man stopped sh rt, and his face became 
a mask of surprise, deepening into concem 
as he saw his master’s face, so wan, drawn, and 


powerless to 


few hours ago. 


grey, in the brilliant morning light. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon, sir,” he said, in a falter- 
‘I’d no idea that you'd be up. I 
of coming to till tea 


ing voice. 
wasn’t thinking 
o’clock.”’ 

Aplin looked dully at the man, hardly realis- 
ing who he was, or for what purpose he was 
there. Then, with a tremendous effort, he 
wrenched his brain back to the contemplation 
of the moment. 

“‘ Ah, Hickson,” he said in a numbed voice; 
*‘you’re very early.” 

“IT was early in bed, sir,”’ the man said ; 
“but none of the servants slept much last 
night, so I rose early, sir, as it was such a beat: 


you 
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fal morning.” Then looking again and 
more intently at his master, he went on, 
“Bxcuse me, sir, you look very unwell. Hadn't 
Ibetter get you to bed, sir ? Shall I bring you 
gaything, sir? A cup of teaora brandy and 
soda, sit?” 

“No, no, Hickson,” Aplin said impatiently. 
“]’sno use my going to bed. As you see, I’m 
not very well; I’m sure I should not be able 
to sleep.” 

“Well, sir,” the man continued, “if I were 
you I should take a cold bath with some am- 
monia in it, and then go for a walk along the 
difis. It will either freshen you up or tire 
you out. And then you can take a rest. I 
rally think, sir, on a morning like this, that it 
would do you all the good in the world.” 


“You think so ?’’ Aplin answered. ‘‘ Very 
well, Hickson, that’s what I’lldo. Prepare my 
bath and put out a flannel suit. I shan’t be 


very long.” 

Aplin seemed relieved at this braking in 
upon his thoughts. Something more like his 
usual manner had returned to him ; and, sink- 
ing into an armchair, he took up a cigarette 
with a trembling hand and began to smoke, 
while he heard the rushing noise of the water 
in the bathroom. 

Half an hour afterwards the tall, military 
figure was striding away from Duneton over 
the moors towards King’s-Coombe. 

The valet was right. The cool air of the 
morning bathed the man’s fevered brow, the 
tension of the dark and silent hours was a 
little relaxed, the agony of thwarted hope was 
mobbed of its immediate poignancy and had 
changed instead to calm and steady thought. 

Readers of this story will not understand 
Captain Aplin unless they realise that he be- 
longed to the intellectual aristocracy. That 
8 to say, despite his idle and butterfly life, 
the man still lived from a great depth of being. 
There were latent forces within him, un- 
developed until recently, but still forces such 
#& a mediocre nature is not endowed with. 

It is a truism that no very bad man can be 
very bad unless he has also the capability of 
being saintly. The mere strength of tempera- 
ment which makes a man an unrelenting and 
savy sinner may, by the Divine power, be 
changed and turned into another channel. All 
ministers and those who have to do with the 
adventures of the soul know this. 

Nowadays, in a sceptical and mocking age, 
many people speak very lightly and contemp- 
tuously of the truths which they were taught 
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at their mother’s knee. The devil and evil 
spirits, for example, have quite gone out of 
fashion with a large number of people. We are 
always being told to-day that the prince of 
the powers of the air is but a poetic fiction, 
an allegory which symbolises the inclination 
towards evil implanted in the unregenerate 
heart. 

To those who consider the question with any 
breadth of mind, it seems just as difficult to 
believe that man should have a fallen nature 
as that he should be tempted by an unseen 
and evil personality ; and such people prefer to 
believe the words of Holy Writ and see no 
reason why Satan should not be as active and 
as real in this modern day as ever he was, 
two thousand years ago, among the vineyards 
and olives of Judza. 

One suspects that those who are prepared 
to accept many of the truths of Holy Writ, and 
yet at the same time deny the existence of a 
personal devil, do so because they wish to trick 
themselves into a comfortable and material 
security, because, in short, they mean to sin 
on undisturbed. 

Be this as it may, some terrible and unseen 
influences had thronged the three rooms in 
Duneton Towers this night. And even now, 
as the man with the hard, unhappy face strode 
over the moor, strange voices whispered in his 
ear, and the hosts of Midian were not very far 
away. 

He began to think calmly, coldly, with a 
great grip of the situation. 

“It is coming,’’ he thought. ‘‘ When I got 
there and saw those two together he had 
declared himself, but she had not yet given 
him her promise. She is on the verge of it. 
She may yield. A love for him is incipient in 
her heart ; but I am sure that as yet, even at 
this moment, it is but a seed—a seed which 
may blossom at any moment, but which may 
yet be nipped in the bud by the strong hand 
and the determined mind.” 

Another thought came to him swiftly and 
quickly, and his lips parted with excitement 


as it came. This Deane was a man who was 
openly pledged to Christianity—a confessed 
soldier. The girl Helena was a _  doubter. 


Aplin and she, in the early days of their friend- 
ship, before he had declared his love, had often 
talked upon these matters and had found them- 
selves in agreement upon them. 

Good! That was a point in his favour. He 
was certain that Helena would not yield her 
convictions without a struggle. Love for the 
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man might enter into her, and with that belief 
might come also, but he knew that that proud 
mind would not yield without a struggle. 

Good! This was a factor in the desperate 
game he was about to play. 

As he thought, he was passing over the wide 
expanse of the golf links, skirting it upon the 
seaward edge, going towards the cliff railway. 

He saw the handsome golf house and the 
building where his rival lived. A low curse 
came from him into the still air, and he half 
lifted a clenched fist and shook it at the build- 
ing. But even as he did so his logical powers 
and commonsense restrained him. 

“I’m “getting : 
himself ; ‘‘ that’s a sign of weakness. 
will ever be gained by that.”’ 

He went on until he saw the little clump of 
wind-bent trees which surrounded the station 
at the top of the railway. He walked up to the 
little building, without any particular purpose 
in his mind to descend—not knowing, indeed, 
if the cars were working at this early hour, 
for it was only seven o’clock as yet. But as he 
came from off the moor on to the little gravelled 
space in front of the turnstile, he heard the swish 
of water and the clank of iron. At the same 
moment old Captain Climo came out of his 
little office, fresh and rosy and with a smile 
of greeting. The old fellow, who knew Aplin 
by name, touched his cap. 

“Mornin’, sir,” he said, ‘‘and a beautiful 
mornin’, too. I see, sir, that you do know the 
blessing of dawn, and the joy that comes to a 
man who lies not late abed, but comes out to 
breathe the best air God sends during the day ! ” 

“How are you, Captain Climo ?”’ Aplin said 
readily. ‘‘ Yes; it was too beautiful a day to 
stay indoors. And I am trying to get an appe- 
tite for breakfast. You are working very 
early,.aren’t you ?” 

“Why,” the old man answered, “‘ the power’s 
been on for an hour now. It’s the fish sayson, 
my dear, when all the visitors be to King’s- 
Coombe and Duneton, and the fishermen belong 
to carry their catch up as soon as dawn comes 
and be off widdun over moor to Duneton, as soon 
as the fishmongers’ shops be open. There'll 
be plenty of ladies and gentlemen making their 
breakfast off fish that’s gone up the line this 
moonlight. 


he said to 
Nothing 


melodramatic,’ 


morning, and was caught in the 
Be you a-going down, sir ?”’ 

“Well, I hadn’t thought of it,’ Aplin 
answered. ‘‘ But I think I will. Must pat- 
ronise local industries, you know, Captain 
Climo,” 


” 
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The gnarled old seaman laughed heartily, 

“* Ah, well,”’ he said, ‘‘ the more the merrier « 
and the more gentlefolk that goes up and dons 
the line, the more money for my young lady 
God bless her.’’ : 

“Oh, of course,” Aplin answered slowly, 
““T had quite forgotten, to tell you the truth: 
I really had quite forgotten that this belongs 
to Miss Carlyon.” 

He said the last words slowly, as a man does 
when something is told him which Suggests a 
new train of thought. 


“The lovely maid!” said Captain Climo, 


‘‘I wish a rigiment of soldiers was going up 


and down the line all day long—paying their 
fares, sir, of course, I mean—’twould be all the 
better to the fortune of the pretty dear! 
And I mind, sir—you’ll excuse me—that I’ve 
seen you with my young lady, playing the golf 
game.” 

** Oh, yes,” 
Carlyon very 
aunt’s house in London. 
for a long time.”’ 

“I’m glad to hear it, sir,’ Captain Climo 
answered ; ‘‘ for sure, the friendship of a lady 
like her is a wonderful thing for any man, b 
him gentle like you, or simple such as I. She 
is as kind and thoughtful for a poor old sailor 
man as she could be for a hearl, or a great 
gentleman like you. May she always blossom 
like the rose and shed her fragrance upon all 
she meet! That is one of my daily prayers.” 

“‘ Amen,”’ said the soldier, and as he said it 
something came into his heart which was utterly 
alien to and different from the wild and evil 
thoughts that had possessed him through the 
night. His voice was full of deep sincerity and 
a sort of awe. 

The old man looked at him quickly and with 
comprehension, for he heard a note in that deep 
response which rang strong and true. 

Almost mechanically, Captain Climo touched 
his cap again. 

And if for one moment the Unseen could 
have become visual, who shall say that the 
dark powers which were thronging round the 
masterful, wishful, and worldly society maa 
were not routed for a single moment by that 


Aplin answered, “‘I know Miss 
I often meet her at her 
We have been friends 


well. 


heartfelt and sincere response ? 

There was a clang as the great car arrived at 
the end of its journey and four or five fishermen 
tramped 


with creels their shoulders 


noisily out, lifting their caps when they saw 


upon 


Aplin. 
“‘ Now, sir,”’ said Captain Climo, ~ you'll be 
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the only passenger to go down. Are you that 


way inclined ? 
“Right you are,’’ Aplin answered. 


I go.” 
He stepped over the little platform and on to 


‘* Down 


the railed-in end of the car, where the con- 
ductor still stood, with a long beaked oil-can in 
his hand, dropping little amber beads into the 
cog wheels of the brake. 

“There’s been many parties come up this 
morning,” said Captain Climo, as he shut the 
iron gates of the platform with a clang; “‘ but 
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gested once more, and with them came one 
voice that dominated them all—the voice that 
dropped a hideous poison into the active brain, 
a voice that spoke of a terrible possibility which 
might yet win the lady for the lover ! 

It was a voice that all greatly tempted men 
have heard in all ages. It was the voice that 
whispered into the ears of Tannhauser, when he 
fought and trembled, still heard the syren 
music of the Venusberg, and moved slowly 
towards the foul enchantress of the hollow hill. 

Aplin stood on the outer platform of the car. 




















“*Be you a-going down, sir?’” 


nobody’s gone down except Mr. Harold Deane. 
You must know him, sir—the captain of the 
golf game, and the natural history gentleman, 
anda man beloved over the country side.” 

Aplin did not answer. 
fished his work, walked through the car to 
the other end, placed his hand upon the lever, 
looked round to see that all was clear, turned a 
wheel, and began the descent. 

And into the mind of the soldier evil and 
terrible thoughts began to flood and flow once 
more in a resistless torrent. The voices that 
had left him for a moment whispered and sug- 


The conductor, having 





Down it went—down, down, down. The 
rich and steaming vegetation rose up on each 
side, above his head. On every broad water- 
fed leaf and frond pearls of the dew-dawn 
hung. The wild flowers that nestled at the 
roots of the trees and tree ferns sent out a 
fragrance which, in the steady descent, beat 


upon the face like an actual air wave. 

Down, down, down, and as he went his soul 
was clutched and caught once more in the grip 
of the evil and the unseen—down, down, down / 

The other car came slowly up to meet them. 
There was the pause in the centre of the sheer 
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man might enter into her, and with that belief 
might come also, but he knew that that proud 
mind would not yield without a struggle. 

Good! This was a factor in the desperate 
game he was about to play. 

As he thought, he was passing over the wide 
expanse of the golf links, skirting it upon the 
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little building, without any particular purpose 
in his mind to descend—not knowing, indeed, 
if the cars were working at this early hour, 
for it was only seven o’clock as yet. But as he 
came from off the moor on to the little gravelled 
space in front of the turnstile, he heard the swish 
of water and the clank of iron. At the same 
moment old Captain Climo came out of his 
little office, fresh and rosy and with a smile 
of greeting. The old fellow, who knew Aplin 
by name, touched his cap. 

“Mornin’, sir,’ he said, ‘and a beautiful 
mornin’, too. I see, sir, that you do know the 
blessing of dawn, and the joy that comes to a 
man who lies not late abed, but comes out to 
breathe the best air God sends during the day ! ”’ 

‘How are you, Captain Climo ?”’ Aplin said 
readily. ‘‘ Yes; it was too beautiful a day to 
stay indoors. And I am trying to get an appe- 
tite for breakfast. You are working very 
early,.aren’t you ?” 

“Why,” the old man answered, “‘ the power’s 
been on for an hour now. It’s the fish sayson, 
my dear, when all the visitors be to King’s- 
Coombe and Duneton, and the fishermen belong 
to carry their catch up as soon as dawn comes 
and be off widdun over moor to Duneton, as soon 
as the shops be open. There'll 
be plenty of ladies and gentlemen making their 
breakfast off fish that’s gone up the line this 
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The gnarled old seaman laughed heartily, 

* Ah, well,’ ‘the more the Merrier ; 
and the more gentlefolk that goes up and dom 
the line, the more money for my young lady 
God bless her.”’ 

“Oh, of course,” Aplin answered slowly, 

‘I had quite forgotten, to tell you the truth; 
I really had quite forgotten that this belongs 
to Miss Carlyon.’ 

He said the | aS a man does 
when something is told him which suggests 
new train of thought. 

“The lovely maid!’ 


he said, 


ast words slowly, 


said Captain Climo, 


‘I wish a rigiment of soldiers was going up 


and down the line ail day long—paying their 
fares, sir, of course, I mean—’twould be all the 
better to the fortune of the pretty dear! 
And I mind, sir—you’ll excuse me—that I’ve 
seen you with my young lady, playing the golf 
game.” 

““Oh, yes,” 
Carlyon very 
aunt’s house in London. 
for a long time.” 

‘I’m glad to hear it, sir,’’ Captain Climo 
answered ; “‘ for sure, the friendship of a lady 
like her is a wonderful thing for any man, b 
him gentle like you, or simple such as I. She 
is as kind and thoughtful for a poor old sailor 
man as she could be for a hearl, or a great 
gentleman like you. May she always blossom 
like the rose and shed her fragrance upon all 
she meet! That is one of my daily prayers.” 

““ Amen,” said the soldier, and as he said it 
something came into his heart which was utterly 
alien to and different from the wild and evil 
thoughts that had possessed him through the 
night. His voice was full of deep sincerity and 
a sort of awe. 

The old man looked at him quickly and with 
comprehension, for he heard a note in that deep 
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a stepped over the little platform and on to 
the railed-in end of the car, where the con- 
ductor still stood, with a long beaked oil-can in 
his hand, dropping little amber beads into the 
cog wheels of the brake. 

“There’s been many parties come up this 
morning,” said Captain Climo, as he shut the 
iron gates of the platform with a clang; ‘‘ but 
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gested once more, and with them came one 
voice that dominated them all—the voice that 
dropped a hideous poison into the active brain, 
a voice that spoke of a terrible possibility which 
might yet win the lady for the lover ! 

It was a voice that all greatly tempted men 
It was the voice that 
whispered into the ears of Tannhauser, when he 
fought and trembled, still heard the syren 
music of the Venusberg, and moved slowly 
towards the foul enchantress of the hollow hill. 

Aplin stood on the outer platform of the car. 


have heard in all ages. 























“*Be you a-going down, sir?’” 


nobody’s gone down except Mr. Harold Deane. 
You must know him, sir—the captain of the 
golf game, and the natural history gentleman, 
anda man beloved over the country side.” 

Aplin did not answer. The conductor, having 
fnished his work, walked through the car to 
the other end, placed his hand upon the lever, 
looked round to see that all was clear, turned a 
wheel, and began the descent. 

And into the mind of the soldier evil and 
terrible thoughts began to flood and flow once 
more in a resistless torrent. The voices that 
had left him for a moment whispered and sug- 


Down it went—down, down, down. The 
rich and steaming vegetation rose up on each 
side, above his head. On every broad water- 
fed leaf and frond pearls of the dew-dawn 
hung. The wild flowers that nestled at the 
roots of the trees and tree ferns sent out a 
fragrance which, in the steady descent, beat 
upon the face like an actual air wave. 

Down, down, down, and as he went his soul 
was clutched and caught once more in the grip 
of the evil and the unseen—down, down, down / 

The other car came slowly up to meet them. 
There was the pause in the centre of the sheer 
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and ladder-like descent. The deep voices of 
the fishermen who thronged the rising machine 
came out sweetly in manly unison in a simple 
country song. The voices were full of that 
harmony and that deep musical feeling which 
is the heritage and property of the men of 
Devon, and it rang out on the morning air as 
clear, as simple, and as pure as the thoughts of 
the tall, dark man, who was going down to 
Lyntorr were dark, sinister, and bad. 

The car arrived at the end of its journey. 

Aplin felt in his pockets, and found that his 
careful and assiduous valet had placed money 
there. He gave the man in charge of the car 
half a crown, and stepped out through the iron 
gates into the wide and sunlit street of the 
little village by the sea. 

How beautiful it was in this early morning 
air ! 

The thatched houses with their limewashed 
walls gleamed in the sun. The little gardens 
in front of them were starred and jewelled 
with flowers. The doors of the cottages 
were open. The blue wood smoke rose from 
the squat chimneys and scented the air with that 
keen, delightful, acrid smell which comes from 
the burning of logs in homely places, and which 
anyone who has experienced it can never forget. 

Little children, new risen from sleep, were 
playing about among the flowers—little, pretty, 
rosy things with shrill, happy voices. 

’Twas a perfect picture of an English village, 
set by the inviolate sea, compassed by summer, 
hidden from the fret and turmoil of the ugly, 
striving world by gleaming cliffs and towering 
moors. 

A place of rest, of peace, of silence, which 
was but punctuated by the happy accidents 
of simple folk risen to do their daily toil in the 
sun. 

Slowly Aplin walked down the little street. 
The sun was now behind him, and he saw his 
shadow, that fantastic parody of himself, 
moving before him with a singular blackness. 
He looked down upon it with a sudden shiver. 
How black it was! Why did men have 
shadows ? 

He had gone through the street, and was 
coming out on to the wide space which was 
above the beach, through which the waters of 
the creek flowed lazily, when he saw a little 
eager figure hurrying towards him. 

Set against the background of blue morning 
sea, the figure seemed small, odd, and grotesque. 
He wondered who might be hurrying towards 
the lower station of the railway. 


In a minute or two he realised who was 
coming towards him. It was the little French 
photographer whom he had met upon the moo 
some days before, and with whom he had had 
a trifling squabble of right of way. 

Varnier had been coming along a nartoy 
pathway fenced by great walls of prickly gorge 
Captain Aplin, in no pleasant mood, had me 
him in the centre of this pass, and had curse 
the man because there was no room for either 
to go comfortably upon his way. There had 
been a little jostle, and when Aplin had passed 
the Frenchman had turned round and poured 
a voluble flood of Gascon abuse at him. 

It has been said that the brain of the soldier 
had been working quickly and well. 

Many things had been whispered into it, 

As the Frenchman came up to him witha 
large leather case, holding a camera strapped 
on his back, Aplin stopped and took off his 
hat. 

He began to speak in excellent French. 

“ Sir,” he said, ‘‘ by an accident of the mon- 
ing I meet you again.” 

Varnier threw his head up and looked angrily 
at the man who spoke to him. Then, seeing 
that Aplin still held his hat in his hand, the 
Frenchman took off his own soft felt hat withall 
that courtesy which belongs to his nation. 

“M’sieur ? ”’ 

“The other day,” Aplin went on, “I met 
you on the moor. To tell the truth, I wasn't 
well, and I was in a very bad temper. My 
nerves were all unstrung, and I was exceedingly 
rude to you, and I beg to apologise. Happening 
to meet you as I have done this morning, | 
take the opportunity of saying how sorry | 
am for my rudeness. And believe me, m’sieu,, 
I did not mean it, and I hardly realised how 
rude I’d been until some minutes afterwards 
Accept my apologies.” 

Varnier heard the fluent, easy French—- 
correct not only in action but also in intom 
tion—a thing to which the English tongue # 
rarely shapes itself. He stood still, and drank 
in the pleasant and familiar tones of his owt 
country. 

“Sir,”” he answered quickly and generously, 
in his resounding southern French, “say 0 
more a single word. Such accidents may 
often happen. I thank you for your kindnes 
in making this most honourable amende.” 

Aplin bowed gravely. 

“Tt is a morning of the most beautiful,” be 
continued. 

The little Frenchman bowed. 
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“Of the most beautiful, m’sieur,” he an- 
gered. ‘Heaven smiles ! " 

“You have been upon a scientific expedition, 
is it not so ?”” 

“Ah, m’sieur knows that I have interests 
like that ?” 

“Who could not know ? Have I not seen 
some of your wonderful work ? Do I not know 
that I speak to Jules Varnier ?” 

“The same.”’ 

There was a further interchange of courtesies 
as they stood at the edge of the beach. Then 
suddenly Aplin said. 

“T have risen early, m’sieur, to take a walk in 
the sunlight, and I feel a little fatigued, for 
Ihave come all the way from Duneton. I 
wonder if we could get some coffee and smoke 
a cigarette together in this little village ?”’ 

“But certainly,’’ Varnier answered. ‘‘ There 
isa cottage close by where the patroness who 
keeps a little shop will make coffee for us.” 

“Allons!” Aplin answered ; “‘ nous verrons 
bel ouvrage ensemble.” 

Together the soldier and the delighted 
Frenchman went to a little village shop over 
the door of which the word “ Refreshments ” 
was painted upon a faded sign-board. 

In the little garden before the shop were two 
or three iron tables and chairs. They seated 
themselves at one of them, and Aplin inter- 
viewed the merry old dame within, who pro- 
mised them coffee, hot milk, and a loaf of bread 
within five minutes. 

Then together the oddly assorted pair sat 
down and fell into talk. 

The coffee was ood, the hour was beneficent. 
“4 la bonne heure,” said the Frenchman as 
he raised his cup to his lips. 

A wayfarer passing by that little garden 
full of flowers, in which a handsome and sol- 
sitting with a Frenchman, 
who was at least typical, and kindly typical 
of his country, would have said that there was 
no more pleasant instance of /’entenie cordiale 
English village upon a 


dierly man was 


to be seen in any 
summer’s morning. 

“Of course, your work is simply wonder- 
ful, Monsieur Varnier,”’ Aplin said. «“ Indeed, 
the camera is the most marvellous of modern 
mstruments. It tears the heart out of the 
truth and presents it for all the world to see. 
The camera cannot lie.”’ 

As Aplin said the last words they came from 
him rather more slowly than the preceding 
sentence, and, though Varnier did not notice 
it, they were spoken with intention—‘“ avec 
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étendue”’ would have been the French phrase 
for that. 

The photographer threw his swarthy head 
backward, and the sunlight fell full upon his 
face as he laughed. 

““M’sieur,”’ he said, ‘‘ the camera is, indeed, 
the most wonderful scientific instrument of the 
present day. But you say it cannot lie! 
It cannot lie, indeed, to the eye of the expert ; 
but we people who make photographs can 
make them exactly as we will.’’ 

“How, then, do you mean?” 

“Why, like this. There was a man who 
once made a photograph of the late Honourable 
Gladstone, and in that photograph the late 
honourable was smiling at a girl of the ballet 
and holding out his hand in greeting. ’Tis a 
simple thing for us to fit one photograph to 
another. To impress one plate upon the second 
and to make the oddest combinations of people 
like as though they were snapshots—saizir 
tout a coup.” 

“ Really ?’’ Aplin said, with great interest. 
“IT didn’t know that. And do you mean to 
tell me that the ordinary observer would not 
know that such a photograph was not a real 
one ?” 

“He could not know,” Varnier answered 
with a satisfied wag of his head, and lifting 
his coffee cup to his lips. ‘‘ He could not 
know,” he concluded as he set it down with a 
click into the heavy saucer of Devon cloan. 

Just as he said this, the old lady came out 
of her cottage with a second jug of hot 
milk. 

““Maybe, you’d like some more milk, my 
dears,’’ she said with full-throated benevolence. 

There was a crunching upon the gravel out- 
side the little garden, and a tall man in a 
Norfolk jacket and knickerbockers passed by. 

It was Harold Deane. 

He turned his head and saw Aplin, with a 
slight raising of the eyebrows in surprise. Then 
he waved his hand. 

*“Good morning,” 
have realised the joys of dawn ?”’ 

He laughed a little and passed on out of their 
vision. The old lady put the jug of milk down 
upon the table. 

“Ah,” she said, ‘‘ there’s dear Mr. Deane. 
He longed to come down to Lyntorr at all hours 
of the day and night to see old Mr. Barag- 
waneth, who is bedridden and can’t move. 
Um brings his bacca and such-like comforts for 
the old body. ‘Tis a dear man, Mr. Deane!” 
“Ah, yes, very nice and kind,” Aplin said. 


he cried. ‘‘So you also 
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‘* Poor old fellow. Hasn’t he anybody to look 
after him, then ?”’ 

“*T see,” the old lady answered, ‘‘ you’m be 
but a stranger, sir, else you’d know, as every- 
one knows, that old Baragwaneth has a life 
interest in his own cottage, and his grand- 
daughter Annie looks after him. And a good 
maid she be too. A proper young maid and 
well looking; and not one as goes wandering 
about at nights with the town boys, like many 
another maid in Lyntorr.” 

Then, with an expansive smile, the old 
thing turned and went back into the cottage. 

“ Ah!” Captain Aplin said in French, ‘‘ now 
we understand why this gentleman takes such 
an interest in a poor bedridden old fellow. 
You are a gallant gentleman of France, Monsieur 
Varnier, and France is a country of lovers! I/ 
avait vaison, n’est ce pas ?”’ 

For answer, little Mr. Varnier put his first 
finger, somewhat stained by the chemicals used 
in photography, to the side of his plump 


Gascon nose. There was a sound of dual 
laughter in the still morning air. 
* * * * * * 

A few days after this meeting and conversa. 
tion the inhabitants of Lyntorr were all pleased 
and delighted by a new arrival. 

They said to you, and to one another also, 
that really such a pleasant gentleman had 
taken rooms in the village. 

The object of their eulogies was an elderly 
man with a white moustache and beard and 
a nose inclined to the rubicund. He was, it 
was generally known, a gentleman consumed 
with a passion for natural scenes and landscapes 
of beauty. He would sit in the little inn and 
treat all comers to a friendly glass ; and often, 
when the sun was high, he would take out his 
camera—for he also was a photographer and 
an amateur of what was fine—and take groups 
of this or that boat crew, or single studies of a 
country maiden or a simple fisherman. 

[END OF CHAPTER NINE.] 
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joha Bright’s Grandson. 


FIVE and twenty years ago a deep 

personal interest was taken in a 
photograph which showed the vener- 
able, white-haired John Bright with 
his curly-headed grandson at his knee. 
Few could have thought or would 
have cared to imagine that the little 
hoy's fate was to be one of the most 
poignant of tragedies. Years passed 
by, and Leonard Bright Roth in early 
manhood seemed likely to fulfil the 
high promise of his youth. He was 
a partner in a large business in Roch- 
dale, was personally held in high 
esteem, and was looking forward in a 
short time to a happy marriage. 
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JOHN BRIGHT AND HIS GRANDSON. 


lis Tragic Death. 


ON an afternoon in March he went 
with a friend, Mr. Dearman 
Neave, and an engineer, to examine a 
turbine. An explosion occurred; all 
who were present were dreadfully 
injured, and Mr. Roth died in an 
hour. His friend made a most 
heroic effort at rescue, at the cost of 
his own life. As he lay dying he 
uttered the pathetic words, “I tried 
to save Leonard.” They had been 
frends from boyhood, and in their 
deaths were not divided. Universal 
sympathy has gone out to the sufferers 
and to the bereaved friends, and a 
special message has been conveyed 
itom Rochdale to the young lady 
actoss the sea, who has been so sorely 
stricken by the loss of him whose 
name she would soon have borne. 


| 
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By the Editor. 


May and Rajah. 


MAY is the daughter of the Bishop 
of Saskatchewan, Rajah is his 
dog. May is one of four children 
born in Canada who learned as infants 
to find out the pleasures of missionary 
life as well as to endure its hardness 
as good soldiers. Rajah is a prince 
amongst his kind, aa to fight the 
canine marauders who scent out 
anything appetising on the mission 
premises. Cold and starvation are 
their excuse, yet the provoking nature 
of their crime rather than extenuating 
circumstances is uppermost in the 
minds of the mission party who watch 
a company of mangy curs prowling 
about a plot where cabbages have 
been reared with tender care. It is 
hard to see one of them decamp, 
carrying away the cylinder of a meat 
tin designed to protect a specially 
promising plant from caterpillars. 
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Animals in the Mission. 
A MISERABLE animal chased by 


an angry Indian armed with a 
hatchet and stones is sure to take refuge 
in the mission ground. The instinct 
of animals soon recognises the quality 
of mercy. The poor creature scoops 
itself a hiding place under a currant 
bush in full confidence that Britons 
offer a refuge for the oppressed. 
When missionaries are intent on 
making known the Gospel of Christ, 
it is distressing to be constantly re- 
minded of the struggle for existence. 
Miss Newnham, in one of her letters, 
mentioned casually that for nearly 
three months none of the mission 
party had tasted fresh meat except a 
piece of veal, sent as a present, and 
a rabbit or two ; “ Not that I miss it 


one atom,” she added. If food is 
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MAY AND RAJAH. 
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scarce for mankind, it is not surprising 
that farther north dogs devour little 
Esquimaux children when parents are 
careless enough to let them toddle 
within reach of their hungry jaws. 
But if in any part of the as the 
dog is a faithful servant of man, it is 
in the regions where no other creature 
can draw the sleighs over the snow. 
Missionary work is dependent on the 
ministry of ani and missionary 
teaching is incomplete without the 
ministry of childhood. For dwellers 
in the ice fields and prairies, as well 
as in torrid zones, learn more from 
example than precept the meaning of 
sacred family Ete. 





sje 
Mr. Dawson in America. 
THE Rev. W. J. Dawson is once 
more at work in America, where 
he has taken 2 house in a New Eng- 


land town which fascinated him by 
its picturesqueness and the kindly 
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THE REV. W. J. DAWSON. 


spirit of its inhabitants. Mr. Dawson 
was invited to visit Australia on an 
evangelical mission, but has postponed 
that tour for at least a year. her- 
ever he goes in America large con- 
gregaticns assemble to listen to his 
addresses, which combine in a re- 
markable way evangelical fervour 
with literary charm. We shall hope 
to give in a forthcoming issue of 
“The Quiver” a special article from 
Mr. Dawson's pen dealing with his 
experiences in America as an evan- 
gelist. 
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Wesley Relics. 
THE relics of John Wesley have 


an abiding interest, not only for 
those who are followers of the evan- 
gelist, but for all who admire a 
commanding and lovable personality. 


(’hoto: Bolas, Oxford Street, W.) 


JOHN WESLEY'S CHAIR. 


Some of the relics are, moreover, of 
uncommon character, and among these 
is the notable blue china teapot, of 
enormous dimensions, bearing on one 
side the “Grace before Meat,” and 
on the other side the “ Grace after 
Meat.” A picture of the teapot, 
together with Wesley's Bible, is re- 
produced, and the actual objects may 
be seen in the Wesley House, adjoin- 
ing the Foundry Chapel in City Road. 
“fe 
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The Ice King’s Grip. 
A\N autocratic tyrant is the Ice King 

in Northern Canada. He cuts 
off communication between his favour- 
ite haunts and the lands of plenty, or 
he unites the small islands with the 
mainland and sets the islanders free 
to advance on skates, sleighs, or snow- 
shoes. When he permits a ship to 
pass through Hudson Strait and 
approach the shores round the great 
bay, hearts and flag: at mission stations 
flutter together. In Moosonee, for 
instance, even a procession of hay 
boats fly red pocket-handkerchiefs to 
proclaim the joyful intelligence. For 
it is only during the short hot summer, 
when the scanty harvest is gathered 
in, that navigation becomes possible. 
To the isolated missionaries the ship 
means intercourse with the outer 
world. News, letters, books are 
landed, and not infrequently the 
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available apology for a seat and begin 
to read. Both missionaries and their 
flocks in the district of Hudson Bay 
lost a good friend in 1903. The 
Lady Head, a barque which for years 
had brought supplies to this arid 
region sank off Charlton Island. The 
crew were saved, but she took with 
her a valuable cargo of furs. Very 
old and worn out, this ship ended her 
days in the discharge of duty. Her 
fate did not deter a younger and 
stronger vessel, the Stork, from taking 
her place. But the next year the 
Ice King caught the Stork in his 
inexorable grip, and for a whole year 
held her fast, a helpless prisoner. 
Brave ships and brave missionaries 
whose lives and gifts of body and soul 
are spent in the service of God and 
man in regions under the tyranny of 
the Ice King ! 


se 


Emigrants to Canada. 
NEWS is to hand that the 1,180 


emigrants sent out to Canada by 
the Salvation Army early this year 
have arrived at their destination safely. 
Over half this number are settling in 
Northern*Ontario, while the remainder 
will settle further west. Since the 
inauguration of the Darkest England 
scheme no philanthropic enterprise has 
created so much interest in Great 
Britain and Canada alike. Almost 
every county in England and Wales 
has sent representatives to this party, 





and their departure has awakened the 
local conscience to the realities and 
requirements of the Empire as noth 
else could have done. Every cand 
date for emigration is subjected to : 
rigid test as to suitability, and the 
unsuitable, to say nothing of the up 
worthy, have been rigorously excluded: 
and those ill-informed critics who sai 
that Genera! Booth desired “to 

the refuse of this country ” on Colonial 
shores, have no ground whatever for 
their aspersions. 


sje 
A Pathetic Story. 


ONE case recently sent out was very 
pathetic. The man was a dock 
labourer taking his wife end child to 
the land of promise and work, Qn 
the face of each the gaunt wolf of 
hunger had left his marks, but, though 
pale and thin, their eyes gleamed with 
new hope. e was forty-one years 
of age, “ and too old,” he said for 
London. This steady, industrious 
man had worked since he was four. 
teen years old, and till a year ago 
he never had five pounds of his own. 
In fact, his family had often not 
enough to eat. Twelve months ago 
their little boy sickened and died, and 
when the grief-stricken parents awoke 
from their nightmare of sorrow they 
found to their astonishment that they 
were rich. They had three or four 
sovereigns of insurance money left. 
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waiting English seize on the first JOHN WESLEY'S TEAPOT AND BIBLE. 
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A Change for the Better. 


*NOW’'S our chance,” said the 

husband. “‘ Now for Canada, 
my dear; if God is good, we shall 
soon be on the water "So the family 
df three moved into one room with a 
rent of three shillings a week, and 
half starved themselves for a year. 
They could not, however, raise all the 
money by a few pounds, but the Army 
advanced the balance, and so they 
were able to go. “ We will pay it 


back soon, never fear, wont we, 
missus?” said the man. The woman 
smiled faintly. Perhaps she was 


thinking of the little boy whose death 
had opened for his father and moiher 
and sister the door of escape from a 
bondage galling as that of Egypt. 


<jeo 
Colonel! Lamb’s Career. 


COLONEL LAMB, who is now 

at the head of the Emigration 
Department of the Salvation Army,has 
had along and varied experience im the 
Army's work. He became connected 
with it soon after his conversion at 
Aberdeen, more than 20 years ago, 
and took his place in the ranks as an 
ordinary soldier. Having offered him- 
self for active service in the field, he 
passed through the usual course of 
training, and after doing evangelistic 
work in various parts of the country 
was appointed to a secretaryship at 
Glasgow, whence he passed to 
the Trade Department at Head- 
quarters. 





COLONEL D. 


LAMB. 


lis Latest Work, 
COLONEL LAMB went to South 

Africa for a period, and upon 
Teturning to England was one of the 
oficers selected to carry out General 
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JOHN WESLEY'S WRITING DESK. 


Booth’s social scheme as set forth in 
“ Darkest England.” He did good 
work in this connection, eventually 
becoming private secretary for social 
affairs to Mr. Bramwell Booth. Since 
that time he has superintended and 
in no small measure contributed to the 
success of the Hadleigh Farm Colony, 
at which the great majority of intended 
emigrants are trained, and of which 


Mr. Rider Haggard has spoken so 
highly. 
sje 


Plans for Emigration. 


| T is proposed, and indeed complete 

arrangements have been made, by 
the Salvation Army to send out 
10,000 people during the present 
year. The Colonial Governments are 
well pleased with the class of men 
sent out, and the results have been 
most gratifying to the Army. Out of 
the large number sent out only twenty 
have been known to fail to do well. 
They have the advantage of the 
Army's marvellous organising powers, 
and in every case situations are 
awaiting them on landing. 
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Some Objections Answered. 
[T may be urged that emigration is 


not altogether good for the Old 
Country ; but what benefits a daughter 
cannot be wholly bad for the mother. 
If only half of those who have been 
sent out establish homes on the other 
side, rear children, contribute to the 
State revenues, and with the fruit of 
their industry purchase British made 
goods, the Empire will be so much 
the richer. And the Old Country 
itself will benefit a thousand times 
more than would be the case if these 
sturdy workmen were left to drift into 
the ranks of the unemployed 
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An Indian Encampment. 
BISHOPSCOURT, the modest re- 


sidence of the Bishop of Moosonee, 
is the centre of shifting scenes. From 
its windows, Indian tent life is open 
to inspection. It is September, and 
sunflowers, welcome though bloomless, 
stand five feet high. The short hot 


summer has hurried on the vegetation. 
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Everything is intense where climate 
ignores moderation. Beyond the white 
picket fence which surrounds the garden 
a stretch of rough grass lies in humps 
and hollows. Dotted all about are 
wigwams, marquees, and clothes-lines 
with the natives’ wardrobes hanging 
out to dry. pearly river girdles 
the island on which the missionaries 
partly live. Day and night, whenever 
the tide serves, boats start off to gather 
in the scanty crop of hay. They un- 
load their sweet-smelling cargo, and 
the ricks rise higher and higher under 
the rays of a moon sailing peacefully 
in the pale blue sky. Each evening, 
at 7.30, a congregation of these Indians 
assembles for public worship, and after- 
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they respond to care and love on the 
* of the English, under whose rule 

rovidence has placed them. The 
nomad life militates against steady 
employment, but she wrote of one 
man working splendidly because he 
had received the promise that he 
should be one of the crew sent to 
fetch the Bishop on his return from a 
tour, if the hay were gathered in good 


time. 
sje 
The First 
Kindergarten in Moose. 
NEVER in the history of Moosonee 


had education witnessed such 
a revolution! The Bishop's sister 


buried deep below the earth's ermine 
mantle, when ears, noses, and al 
extremities were frozen if exposed tg 
the bitter wind, then games 

exercises warmed their hearts’ blood, 
The flag chorus, practised with cedar 
sticks, found favour with all down to 
infants, and the children learnt to 
keep perfect time. Under the British 
flag these young Indians learnt what 
would be required of good soldiers of 
Christ. Scripture in the Mission 
School in Moose, as in every place 
where it is taught as a labour of love 
was their favourite subject. The 
sparkling dark eyes a left their 
teacher's face during the Tepetition 
of the lesson of the previous day, 
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CHILDREN WITH KINDERGARTEN FLAGS, MOOSE FORT 


wards, from many of the tents, their 
voices rise in hymns, sometimes ac- 


companied by an accordion. Cheer- 
ful sounds of preparing and enjoying 
supper follow. The pleasant smell of 
burning juniper, a whiff of freshly 
made tea, and the crackling and leaping 
of camp fires, publish the charms of 
the simple life. As dusk draws on, 
the tents shine like huge Chinese 
lanterns. At last darkness and silence 
fall under the brooding wing of night. 
Miss S. Newnham, sister of the Bishop 
of Moosonee, who is now Bishop of 
Saskatchewan, describes the scene in 
private letters to England. In living 
amongst these children of the prairie, 
she saw enough to show how readily 


arrived at his residence in Moose to 
give her time to such work as falls 
to the lot of a woman missionary. 
Visitation of the sick, mothers’ meet- 
ings, and Bible classes, and the 
demand for teaching generally, soon 
provided her with ample occupation, 
and placed her under the necessity 
of préparing six sermonettes weekly. 
The popularity of the school reached 
its zenith after gifts arrived from Eng- 
land, including full equipment for 
kindergarten teaching. Brown fingers 
proved as skilful and eager as white 
ones in the use of coloured chalks, 
paint-boxes, and outlined texts. In 
mid-winter, with snow falling and 
drifting at the same time, with tracks 


Having been once taught to say at 
the opening, “ Speak, Lord, for Thy 
servant heareth,” they would not on 
any account omit this prayer given by 
the aged Hebrew priest to the chil 

rophet. At five o'clock on New 
Vear's morning, the Bishop's sister 
was roused by an ovation. under her 
window. Violins, a feeble drum, and 
a tambourine from a Christmas tree 
made a joyful noise. She was greet 
by name with shouts, and was finally 
startled by the firing of guns. It was 
a friendly salute, for the time 1s past 
when the Red Men regarded the white 
as their natural enemies. Numbersof 
tribes have been conquered by weapons 
of warfare which are spiritual. 
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“ GIANTS.” 


OF BELGIUM. 


A PICTURESQUE SURVIVAL OF THE PAST. 


By J. E. 


AKING it for granted that the readers 
of THE QUIVER like to hear of old- 
world customs that manage to sur- 

vive the pitiless sledge-hammer of modern 
civilisation, which reduces everything to the 
same monotonous level, a description of 
those very remarkable, but little known, 
igures called The Giants of Belgium” 
shall be set before them. 

Lest it may be supposed that that small 
kingdom — once the cradle of so many 
heroes—breeds now a race of exceptionally 
great men, physically speaking, it must be 
Stated that the ‘“‘giants’”’ in question are 
merely enormous figures made of basket- 


Whitby. 


work, which are often fifteen or twenty 
feet high, and occasionally more. 

They are only to be seen on occasions of 
special national rejoicing, which accounts for 
their being but little known; but, whereas 
formerly their public appearance was limited 
to once in fifty or twenty years, they emerge 
more frequently now. Whether this is due 
to the fact that there are more occasions for 
rejoicing, or whether even these strange 
figures are affected by the restless desire of 
the day for prominence, cannot be said. 

The * giants’ of Belgium claim our interest 
for many reasons; the first being that they 
are not merely basket-work figures made at 
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the moment to raise an idle laugh, but are 
actually antiques, being in most cases 
models that have survived the passage of 
centuries; while even those which have 
decayed under Time’s destructive hand 
have been faithfully renewed by copies 
from the old. 

They attract our attention, too, from the 
fact that nearly every town in Belgium 
possesses one or more of these queer 
inhabitants; and though the ordinary 


traveller may never see them, unless the 
Fates be kind and set the joy bells ringing, 
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yet a little patient research and much 
worrying of officials, who cannot understand 
why the ‘mad English must poke their 
noses everywhere,” will reveal them securely 
housed in some municipal building, waiting 
in a state of forlorn deshabille for the hour 
when they shall again appear smart and 
smiling before delighted crowds. Many of 
them have very curious histories, which are 
closely interwoven with the history of the 
towns to which they belong. And this, 
perhaps, is a cause for the almost un- 
reasonable affection with which they are 


regarded by the populace, who look upon 
them as part and parcel of their own civic 
life, and as sharing the honours and glories 
of the town with them. He would be a bold 
man who would attempt to do away with 
the “giants” of Belgium, for that clas 
known as “the people’’ would at one 
resent in a most serious way any interfer. 
ence with those who to them are old friends, 
as they were to their ancestors before 
them, and upon whom they look as luck. 
bringers. 

The heads are in many cases the work of 
distinguished artists, and are either of 
plaster, wood or papier-maché. There does 
not seem to be any real idea of how these 
‘‘ giants” first became popular in Belgium 
France also boasts many ‘“‘ giants”’ in towns 
that once were Flemish; but it is possible 
that, having in early days made a rough 
image of some favourite hero, either real or 
mythological, the different towns were seized 
with the spirit of emulation, and each in 
turn started a “‘ giant” too. Every commune 
tried to outdo the other in suggestion and 
size, the notion developed, and now there 
are Goliaths and Samsons galore. 

Most of our readers have probably visited 
Antwerp, and will remember the statue 
of the giant Brabo which stands before the 
Hotel de Ville, and recall the story that 
tells how he levied a high toll on all ships 
that sailed up the river, cutting off first the 
right hand and then the left of any con 
tumacious ship’s captain who, with the 
spur of the salt sea in his blood, was cour 
ageous enough to refuse to pay. These 
disjointed members were flung by Monsieur 
Brabo into the river as a kind of sacrifice, 
and the town of Antwerp actually owes 
her name to this act, for ‘‘ hand werfen” 
(‘to cast a hand”) has become the word 
‘** Antwerp,” while Brabo gave his own name 
to the province of Brabant in which that 
great seaport stands. 

Naturally, then, Antwerp chose Brabo 
as her representative “‘ giant,’’ remembering 
his exploits of the seventh century; and a 
very handsome “ giant” he makes, as, armed 
with buckler and sword, and wearing 4 
splendid helmet, he is drawn through the 
town when the greatness of the evel! 
warrants his presence. His costume & 
rather of the Roman warrior order, but this 
is varied, according to occasion (for most of 
these “ giants’’ possess large wardrobes), and 
no expense is spared on his appearance. 
Brabo has a face of fine expression, 
modelled by Peter Coock of Alost, a Court 
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inter about 1730, which is not at all 
suggestive of the cruel deeds of his proto- 
type, but he is not as handsome in proportion 
as his wife, known as Madame Druon- 
Antigonous. But then she owes her features 
to the hand of the clever sculptor Herryns, 
who modelled her in 1765. 

The Antwerpians tell us an amusing 
sory, that she was intended to have been 
known as ‘‘ The Maid of Antwerp,”’ but that 
her face assumed such an expression of 
settled melancholy at being apportioned the 
lot of an old maid that the worthy burgo- 
master and his colleagues (who have 
these “ giants ’’ in their care) relented, and 
decided that she should be known as the 
wie of the great Brabo. She is really 
beautiful of face, and in her 
cuirass and flowing gold em- 
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it is not wise to inquire in Antwerp after 
another of these quaint figures which once 
was her especial pride. This was a ‘“‘ dwarf,” 
known in Flemish as “Op Signorke,” 
signifying “Our Great One, or Master.” 
Humpbacked people are often considered 
by the superstitious to bring good luck, 
and this idea so filled the minds of the 
people of Malines that, despite the fact 
that they owned a whole row of “ giants ” of 
their own, quite enough to make a re- 
spectable show on any notable occasion, 
they became so eager to add the “ dwarf” to 
their collection that they were constantly 
making efforts to get possession of it. The 
wildest schemes were proposed, the most 
desperate plans attempted. It seems absurd 








broidered robes presents a 
very imposing effect 

Our photograph shows 
that these two giants took 
part recently in the great 
National Fétes of Independ- 
ence, and, whatever else may 
please the crowd, it is for 
their beloved ‘‘ giants’ that 
the warmest welcomes are re- 
served. A hairdresser is en- 
gaged to arrange the“‘giants’ ”’ 
locks when the great day 
afrives, and their faces are 
well cleaned or repainted, 
while new handsome dresses 
are provided by the civic 
authorities. Many of them 
have moving necks and 
revolving eyes, which cause 
thrills of delightful fright to 
tun down the backbones of 
all the little boys and girls 
inthe watching throng. The 
story is told of the Antwerp 
“giant” that when Napoleon 
visited the city Brabo was 
presented to the great little 
man, and one can imagine 
the contrast between the 
small Frenchman and the 
huge image which, when on its 
pedestal, measures seventy- 




















three feet ugh. It is re- 
Ported that the courteous 
giant’’ said, ‘“‘I am great 
om my size, but you, Bonaparte, from 


your achievements,’ which gratified the 
Vanity of the conqueror of Austerlitz 
immensely . 


“GIANTS” OF GRAMMONT. 


in our prosaic days to think of such a matter 
causing bad feeling between two neighbouring 
towns; but trifles were more important in 
those times, when travel and telegraphy did 
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not breed familiarity with all the wonders of 
the earth. 

At last Malines, to gain her end, stooped 
to theft, and the “dwarf,” wrapped in a 
large envel- 
oping cloak, 


Malines, indeed, seems to have kept a 
very envious eye on Antwerp, for, not to 
be outdone in number, she ordered the 
construction of many new “ giants ”’ merely to 
outdo her 
rival, and a 








was stolen 
and _ carried, 
like some 
lovely ab- 
ducted lady, 
away from 
Antwerp. 
Fearing that 
the same 
thing might 
be attempted 
in return by 
the furious 
Antwerpians, 
the Malines 
people were 
obliged’ to 
keep their 
treasure’ se- 
curely hidden 
for very many 
years. Now, 
however, the 
“dwarf” is 
occasionally 
allowed to 
make a pub- 
lic appear- 
ance, though 
he is jealously 
watched ; for, 
while the 








colossal jm. 
age known as 
the Grand. 
father, and 
me€asuring 
over thirty 
feet high, 
requires five 
sturdy Flem- 
ish horses to 
drag him and 
his chariot 
through the 
streets. Ma 
lines also 
Claims to be 
the rightful 
owner of the 
“giant” horse 
‘ Bayard” of 
Louvain, and, 
were not the 
customs of 
the times al- 
tered, might 
even resort 
to stealing 
again, to add 
him to her 
collection. 
The “ Che- 
val Bayard” 

















same simple 


was in reality 


belief in his BRUSSELS “GIANTS” BEING REVIEWED BY THE MAYOR AND CORPORATION (if such an 


powers of 
bringing luck 
may have waned, it is well known that as a 
point of honour many a youth of the seaport 
would steal him back again if he could. 

There is, and always has been, a keen 
rivalry between Antwerp, the capital of 
Belgian commerce, and Brussels, the capital 
of fashion, as to the magnificence of their 
public pageants; and both present such 
street processions as can only be seen in 
Belgium, where this kind of public amuse- 
ment is carried to great artistic excellence. 
Among the many “ giants” which Antwerp 
boasts, another that is specially remarkable 
is Jonah, who in a suit of armour—though 
mackintosh would seem more suitable— 
sits astride a large plaster whale which he 
cirects with a lance. 


OF BRUSSELS AT THE FETES OF INDEPENDENCE, JULY, 1905 


ex pression 
can be used) 
a magic horse who is said to have lived in 
the days of Charlemagne, and of whose 
marvellous exploits in saving the lives of the 
four sons of Aymon from that monarch’s 
wrath the folk-lore of Belgium is very full. 
Falling into Charlemagne’s power, he was tied 
and weighted with heavy stones and thrown 
into the Meuse at Dinant, where the Rock 
of Bayard may still be seen. But the charget 
was not a magic horse for nothing, so he 
quietly swam ashore, and, his masters being 
dead, rushed off into the forest after snorting 
a message of defiance to the discomfited 
monarch watching from the opposite bank, 
and here it is said he still roams. He plays 
an important part in a procession, being aa 
unwieldy mass of basket-work over thirty 
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feet high, manipulated by a large number 
of men concealed inside. His head is 
crested with feathers, and his tail is as long 
as the story told of him, and tied with the 
national colours. He always wears the 
Order of the Golden Fleece, actualiy pre- 
sented to him many years ago, and other 
decorations. He is mounted by four riders 
of graduated size to represent the four 
gns of Aymon, and care is taken that 
these are actually four brothers and consecu- 
tive in age. When appearing in public, he 
performs a kind of stately dance along the 
streets, his legs being concealed py drapery, 
and he is led by a jester in parti-coloured 
dress, who, though himself of a certain age, 
dances in the most graceful style. 

Brussels boasts many “ giants’’; but such 
is the emulation in this matter that only a 
few years ago she added, in defiance of the 
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armed enemies, who fire on the astonishing 
creature. He, however, takes no harm, 
either from his magical powers or the 
inaccuracy of the marksmen’s aim. All 
this is carried out to an old-world melody, 
which, repeated over and over again from 
bands of music and singers, acts at last like 
a charm, till the childishness of the whole 
performance is lost sight of in the pleasure 
of watching something picturesque and 
uncommon. 

The Brussels ‘giants,’ unlike those of 
Antwerp, are all pedestrians, and Grand- 
papa, Grandmamma, Papa, Maman, with 
Janneke and Mieke, their children, and the 
Grand Turk (whose presence is unaccount- 
able) all prance along through the serried 
ranks of people, to their own and everyone’s 
amusement and delight. They are housed 
near the public slaughter house, and all that 
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THE “CHEVAL BAYARD.” 


Pnor rights of Louvain, a ‘‘ Cheval Bayard ” 
to her list. 

When appearing in the Grande Place 
and before the beautiful Hotel de Ville, 
a kind of stately minuet is performed 
between the horse and parties of supposed 
267 


part of the town assists with joy at their 
toilets for a grand féte. 

At the recent great Fétes of Independence, 
the “giants,” as usual on grand occasions, 
played a leading part, and were solemnly re- 
ceived by the Burgomaster and Corporation 
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on an occasion when the Grande 
was filled with Friendly Societies, 
assembled to be reviewed by the 
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SAMSON OF ATH. 


authorities. Indeed, M. de 
Mot, the Mayor, so far fell in 
with public sentiment that 
he actually kissed the hand 
of one of the lady “ giants,” 
which brought him frantic 
applause. 

Ath is a town that, not 
content with boasting five 
“siants,’ among them a 
Goliath, must needs have 
a Samson too, and our 
photographs show these two 
rival “‘strong men.”’ Goliath 
carries a very formidable- 
looking strong club, which 
rather belies his beardless 
face, while his helmet and 
buckler are anachronisms 
that must be pardoned, as 
well as the chintz petti- 
coat that conceals the per- 
spiring mortals supplying 
the motive power. Samson, 
in a cut-away coat and 


waistcoat, with a cocked hat, is distinc¢ 
funny, and few would have realised it 
was intended for Samson but for the 
broken pillar he carries. The small Square 
hole to be seen is the window through 
which the men inside manage to direct 
their steps. 

Of the Grammont “ giants” unfortunately 
little is known except that they have beeg 
carefully handed down with other civic 
treasures for several centuries. Some idea 
of their size may be gained by comparing 
them with the gentleman standing near, 
The female figure has a really beautiful 
face. The recognition of the beauties of 
family life has evidently been impressed 
on the “ giants,’ too, for nearly every 
town possesses a Papa, Mamma, and Baby, 
no matter what other quaint models are 
included. 

There may be some among our readers who 
smile at the serious way in which these 
“sjants’’ are regarded in Belgium; but it 
should be remembered that they actually 
form part of the folk-lore of the country, 
and that much is always to be learnt from 
the fables and legends of a people. In 
Belgium such things are planted deep in the 
hearts of the race, and serve to keep alive 
an interest in and a reverence for old manners 
and customs that havea great charm, crystal- 
lising, as it were, all the quaint poetic fancies 
of the past. 
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Andrew Marrack. 


A Complete Story by C. E. C. Weigall, Author of ‘‘The Temptation of Dulce 
Carruthers,’’ Etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


T was August in Malta, when the heat seems 
to beat back at one from white walls and 
whiter roads like a furnace of fire, and 
when the sirocco wind lies dead upon the 

world. The grey, oily water of the Grand 

Harbour was unruffled by the windless air, 
and the men on the small array .of ships 
under the Barracca were wishing that they, 
too, had gone out the day before with the 
greater part of the fleet to find cool winds 
and good health off the Greek archipelago. 
One or two cruisers were refitting as hur- 
tiedly as possible, and the tang of the 
hammers in the dockyard beat with noisy 
insistence against the white cliffs. The smell 
of all things that are hot and rancid and 
unclean was in the heavy air, and now 
and again a church bell clanged for service 
up an unexpected side street, or a carrozza 
rattled over the stones with its driver perched 
upon the box, clad in little else but a pair of 
linen trousers. 

It was acknowledged by the few unhappy 
officers’ wives whose husbands were unable 
to get leave that it was the worst summer 
they bad ever recollected in the island, and 
the old Maltese beggar who sat at the top 
of the Marsamuscetto steps and asked an 
alms with noisy insistence corroborated the 
accusation by the exhaustion of his attitude. 

Across the Quarantine Harbour the air at 
Sliema was a trifle cooler, and Major Andrew 
Marrack, of the Wessex Regiment, was driving 
out to the club in his smart tandem cart 
to have tea in the pavilion. 

He was quartered at the St. Elmo barracks, 
where he was known as one of the most desir- 
able members of the smartest regiment in 


Valletta, but at the same time one of the 
Most impossibly reserved men in the island. 
He laid himself open to no flirtations, went 
tono dances or moonlight picnics ; and though 


he treated every woman with absolute civility, 
n0 woman yet had ever made his heart beat 
a shade faster. 

He accepted little hospitality, but what he 
did avail himself of was scrupulously returned, 
and Major Marrack’s little dinners 


\ndrew 


or suppers after the opera were among the 
most sought after entertainments in Malta. 

He was driving merrily along now, with 
the sun flashing back from the brilliant plating 
of the harness, when his leader swerved badly 
at what seemed to be a bundle of rags, lying 
in the shadow under the wall, and the white- 
helmeted groom scrambled down to the ponies’ 
heads. 

“What is it, Peters ? Not a man, surely ?” 

Marrack’s voice came sharp and decided— 
the voice of a soldier accustomed to command ; 
and at the sound of it the bundle seemed to 
pull itself together and become a man, rising 
on reluctant feet, with a sense of shame in 
the very attitude. 

Marrack’s eyes held the broken figure for 
an instant with a searching glance that sank 
suddenly, for the man was an Englishman— 
ragged and dirty, it was true, but an English- 
man for all that, with the bearing of an officer 
and a gentleman about him; and, above all, 
it was a face that Marrack knew. 

For the space of a heart-beat the eyes of 
the ragged being held Marrack’s with their 
agony ; then he shuddered into himself with 
a sobbing sigh that woke every nerve of sym- 
pathy in Marrack’s heart. 

“Take the horses back, Peters,” he said 
sharply; “I shall not drive to-day.” And 
when the soldier-servant had climbed into 
the cart, and the beat of the ponies’ hoofs 
was ringing over the drawbridge back to the 
town, he turned to the bundle of humanity 
that had once been Captain Dawson, of the 
Cameron Rangers. 

“‘ Dawson,” he said, in a voice that showed 
how deeply he was moved, “what has 
brought you here—and like this ?” 

Outside the Porte des Bombes a thin stream 
of traffic was winding slowly up the white 
road, between the little trees of pale sumach 
and rosy oleander. The strident voice of a 
muleteer driving his team with an “ Arrah!” 
floated back to them, mingled with the wash 
cf the tideless sea, the creak of chain and 
cordage of the cargo boats unloading macaroni 
and fruits down by the quay. 

“Andrew Marrack!” said the hoarse voice 
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in a whisper, “is it really you? I hoped 
that I should never meet anyone I had ever 
known before—and yet—I am glad to see you.”’ 

“Take me to your rooms,” said Marrack 
swiftly. ‘“‘ We might be interrupted here at 
any moment.” 

He was trying to check the lump that had 
risen in his throat at the sight of the man 
whom he had known in better days, for, in- 
deed, in varied and 


successful 


whole course of a 


had 


the 


career he never known such 





“What is it, Peters? 


an experience ; and as he followed the limping 
figure out of the blinding sunlight his thoughts 
were busy with the intricate problem of how 
best he could help a man so far submerged 
He remembered this waif of society 
members of a smart 


in ruin. 
as one of the smartest 
mess, when he was a youngster in the line ; 
he knew that he had fought with distinction 
in the North-West Provinces, and in Egypt, 
and recalled the look of his scarlet uniform 
covered with medals. But he remembered, 
too, that.there had been a vice chat had clung 
to him like a canker; begun, perhaps, with a 
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sense of good fellowship. and continued until 
even a lenient commanding officer was com. 
pelled to take stern notice of it. Before he 
had turned up the dirty alley he had recalleq 
the fact that the mess of the Cameron Rangers 
had known Dawson no more when he last met 
them, and that a reference to him had been 
greeted with loval silence; and long before 
he had climbed the stairway, and 
found himself in a dirty, airless room, he had 
become judge and sympathiser together, 


greasy 





Not a man, surely?” 


There was a table in the room, broken and 
rickety, two chairs, and a bed covered by 4 
rough brown blanket ; the candle was stuck 
in a bottle, and had guttered down over the 
side in a flood of grease ; while another bottle 
on a shelf contained a large quantity of the 
coarse native spirit that maddens and saps 
both health and intellect. 

Marrack lifted his hand and smashed the 
dirty window, for the atmosphere was foul, 
and with a gesture of disgust hited up the 
bottle and flung it out into the road; thea 
turned back to Dawson. 




















“That is only the beginning of what I 
mean to do for you,” he said. “ It will be 
another cleansing of the Augean stable. But 
I want to hear your story from the very 
beginning.” 

Dawson tried to speak, flung out a hand 
aimlessly, then collapsed on to a chair, and 
buried his face in his hands. 

“Oh, God! Oh, God!” 

It was so terribie to hear his long-drawn 
sobs. so awful to see the utter abandonment 
and break-up of his nature, that Marrack 
turned sick and faint. 

“Don’t, Dawson! Don’t, I tell you!” he 
said roughly ‘“No good was ever done by 
giving way. Pull yourself together, and re- 
member that you have found a friend at Jast.’’ 

When at last he grew calmer, Dawson lifted 
up a gaunt, inhuman face, with hopeless eyes 
that seemed to look out at life from an inferno 
of his own creation. 

“Tt hurts me to see you there, and myself 
here,” he said. ‘I thought I was done with 
pride, but perhaps that can only be put off 
with the grave-clothes. But what can such 
as you do for such as me ? You talk of help ; 
there can be none for one who has fallen so 
far.” 

“There is help for everyone,” said Marrack, 
wretchedly. ‘‘ I shall prove it in saving you.” 
But he forgot that God’s ways are not as our 
ways, but that in His scheme of creation 
more often than not the help of the human 
is not permitted. 

Dawson waved his hand round the room. 
“Thave parted with everything that might 
remind me of the past, except my own person- 
ality, and that is submerged, for I have done 
my best to drown it.”’ 

“Yes, you have,”’ said the other significantly. 

“Well, you cannot wonder at it, when you 
tfemember what life has meant for me.” 

Marrack was silent, but upon his stern face 
the other read the accusing words of justice. 

“My own fault, you think ? Perhaps so ; 
the result is the same—shame, disgrace, and 
despair.”’ 

“What brought you here ?”’ 

“My brother was quartered in one of the 
fegiments in Valletta, and I tollowed him 
here, driven by force of circumstance to 
implore his charity for one who is very dear 
to me—not for myself at all; but he refused 
to hear me.”’ 

“Then why did you not return from whence 
you came ?”’ 
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‘‘T had not one single penny in the world ; 
how could I leave ? My brother’s regiment, 
too, was on the point of leaving the island, 
so that I had not the fear of bringing anyone 
to shame by remaining; and since then I 
have managed to keep body and soul together 
by doing odd jobs wherever a man was wanted 
—rather a come-down for a man who won the 
D.S.O. at Chundi!”’ 

‘“You must get away from Malta at once ; 
I will see to it.”’ 

‘‘I shall be leaving it before long on a 
journey that we must all travel, that leads 
to a bourne whence there is no return; 
and what does it matter if my coffin be made 
of Maltese wood or of African, since it cannot 
be English ?’ 

He read the unspoken question on Marrack’s 
lips. 

*‘T have an aneurism of the heart,” he said 
simply, ‘‘ besides a complication of other 
diseases—my own fault, I suppose you will 
say—and therefore I will not move, for the 
woman of the house is very good to me, and 
my room costs practically nothing.” 

‘“‘ Then what can I do for you ?”’ 

Dawson’s voice changed, and his eyes held 
Marrack’s for a moment, so that the younger 
man could see in them the light of a nobler 
feeling 

‘““You can do nothing for me; I am past 
help, and I want -people to forget even the 
fact that I am an Englishman ; but for some- 
one belonging to me—yes.”’ 

“You have only to ask me.” 

Dawson fumbled in his ragged coat, and 
drew out a wash-leather bag, which he placed 
in Marrack’s hand. 

“This is my daughter,” he said. ‘ She 
knows nothing of my circumstances or of me, 
save what careful letters can teach her; and 
she believes—she believes that I am _ high 
in favour, and that I have a staff billet here.” 

The pititul sense of the reality of existing 
circumstances brought tears instead of laughter 
to Marrack’s eyes as he looked at the ragged 
man, the dirty room. 

““Yes,’’ he said gently; “tell me what I 
can do for her.” 

His hand was on the string of the bag, his 
thoughts only busy with the misery before 
him. 

"She is a governess in Hampstead—in a 
school ; my pension all went in educating her, 
and now she supports herself.’’ 

Marrack turned out the locket on to the 
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palm of his hand, and stood amazed at the 
beauty of the miniature that confronted him 
with its smiling lips, its exquisite eyes. The 
beauty of the face, fair and proud and delicately 
lovely, the questioning glance of the blue 
eyes under the black lashes, the sweep of the 
bronze hair upon the white forehead, woke 
his pity and his admiration. There was a 
paper round the miniature, on which was 
written, in a delicate hand: ‘ For my dear 
daddy, bought with my first earnings.—Freda 
Dawson, 200, Blofield Road, Hampstead.” 

Why, the girl was a beauty—the most 
lovely woman his eyes had ever met; and 
with the glamour of her face still in his mind, 
Andrew Marrack flushed to his _hair-roots, 
and his heart stirred with a strange feeling 
for which he could find no name, for it was 
like the melting of an ice-floe about his heart. 

‘‘T want you,” said Dawson, with a curious 
smile, ‘‘ to go to her, and to help her, if she 
needs it, or if she is unhappy—— No, I 
don’t want the portrait back again,” for 
Marrack had made a gesture as though to 
return it. “‘I want you to keep it, so that 
you may retain your interest in my girl; 
and remember that I trust you, as I have 
always unconsciously trusted you since you 
were a youngster.” 

Marrack kept his eyes steady as he looked 
back into the face of his old acquaintance. 

‘““God do so to me, and more also, if I do 
not help her as you would wish me to do,” 
he said simply. 

“And you will never tell her the truth about 
me ?’’ There was some lingering relic of 
shame and pride left in that battered wreck 
of humanity, and it was bounded and com- 
pleted by the miniature. 

‘So far as I am concerned, she shall never 
know.”’ 

There was silence between the two men 
for the space of a moment, till they both be- 
came suddenly conscious of the skirlofa pipe 
at the end of the street, and the tramp of 
Marrack glanced at his com- 
panion doubtfully, for the light of the 
momentary newborn interest had died out 
of his face, and he had once more collapsed 
into the elemental man, possessed by the one 
craving that was the motive power of his 
existence. He looking furtively round 
the dirty room for some hidden store that 
should make forgetfulness possible to him. 
He seemed to have forgotten Marrack’s very 
existence as his hand crept furtively to the 


marching feet. 


was 
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loose panel in the wainscot, where the Outline 
of a small bottle shone among the dirt ; jt 
was in his hand, almost at his lips, before 
Marrack said suddenly : 

“Listen, Dawson; surely you know that 
march past ?” 

The skirl of the pipes at the end of the Toad 
had grown louder, for a Highland regiment 
was marching up from the quay and the troop- 
ship from which they had just disembarked, 
Shrill and resonant came the blare of the 
pipes, and the thick beat of many feet march- 
ing through the dust. ‘‘ The Campbells are 
coming ’’—the old song that has awakened so 
much passion in the hearts of both Scotch 
and Englishmen, filled the street with tri. 
umphant melody. 

The body of Dawson stiffened unconsciously 
as if for a spring, and the bottle dropped from 
his nerveless fingers in a splash of crimson 
on the stone floor. Before Marrack could 
speak again, he was out on to the balcony 
that ran round the house, peering up the alley 
to the street at the far end, now brilliant with 
a procession of tartan kilts swinging in rhythm 
to the music. Marrack watched him breath- 
lessly, as Dawson’s hands stiffened on the 
iron rail, and he raised himself with a proud 
gesture of command, his feet beating time 
with the pipes, as though once again he were 
marching at the head of his company. 

Marrack was alarmed at the effect of his 
words. 

‘“‘ Dawson,” he said, hesitatingly ; and then 
again, ‘‘ Dawson.” 

But Dawson was away in a land where there 
was nothing to shame him, nothing to drag 
him down to the bottomless pit, the limbo 
of the forgotten past, and he heard nothing. 
He was murmuring something to himself im 
an undertone, that Marrack could not catch, 
but as the skirl of the pipes grew fainter in 
the hot air he drew himself to his full height. 

“Forward the Fighting 150th!” he cried 
in a great voice, and fell back in Marrack’s 
arms—dead. 


CHAPTER II. 


HIS,” said Andrew Marrack, “is the 
long and short of the whole mattef, 


get leave 
understand 


I cannot 


can 


Mrs. Nourse: 
just yet, and you 
that I am excessively worried by the whole 
affair, and that I feel there are some 
things a woman can do so much more 
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delicately than a man ; and therefore, knowing 
your great kindness of heart, I am sure that 
you will help me.” 

“ “You must tell me just what you want me 
to do, Major Marrack,”’ said Isabel Nourse, 
with an effective upward glance that might 
have melted a heart of marble, but had no 
eflect whatever upon the heart of Andrew 
Marrack, that was as little susceptible as a 
nether millstone. 

“T want you to go to Miss Dawson at this 
address, and tell her that her father is dead, 
and that he has appointed me as her guardian. 
And I want you to help her if she is unhappy, 
or to find her a home until I can return and 
see after her affairs for myself.” 

“It is very good of you to take this trouble 
for a stranger,’’ said Mrs. Nourse softly. 
“And I am sure that I do not know why 
you should do so.’ 

Something in her manner grated uncon- 
sciously upon him, and he drew himself up. 

“T thought that I had explained the whole 
matter,” he said, with a touch of hauteur. 

“Oh, forgive me, yes; you took me into 
your confidence, and I know that the father 
is dead—a ne’er-do-weel—but an old regimental 
frend of yours; and you are anxious that 
Miss Dawson should not know anything but 
that he has died under the most ordinary 
circumstances. He has left the little girl to 
your care, and you are anxious to fulfil the 
charge worthily.”’ 

“T think,” said Marrack faltering, “‘ she is 
hardly a little girl, since this is her portrait.” 

The eyes of the well-preserved woman of 
five-and-thirty narrowed a little as she took 
the gold-bordered locket from his_ hand. 
She was the only woman in Malta who had 
been supposed to make any impression on 
the heart of Andrew Marrack, and the impression 
existed mainly in her own vivid imagination. 
He glanced at her now, as she sat with Freda 
Dawson’s miniature in her hand ; and vaguely, 
in his own mind, he compared the two women, 
not at all to the advantage of the living, 
breathing one at his side. Isabel Nourse was 
al attractive brunette whose vivid colouring 
and languorous eyes owed something to art, 
as did also the gold-touched masses of her 
hair, that her friends could recall as of quite 
a diferent shade. Her gown was of crimson 
satin trimmed with costly lace, and the rubies 
that she wore on her neck and wrists were 
the finest of their kind. She would have made 
a2 excellent wife for a rich man with a stake 
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in the country ; and report said that she had 
remained through the hot weather in Malta 
with that end in view. But, to Andrew 
Marrack’s mind, there was no comparison be- 
tween the two faces, the ideal and the actual. 

“A pretty little thing,’’ said Isabel Nourse, 
returning the locket with a hand that was not 
quite steady. ‘‘ Quite unformed, of course, 
but really quite charming.” 

“I think her face quite perfect,” said Andrew 
Marrack unwisely. ‘‘ And, you know, I am 
not an impressionable man. But I must 
confess to you that Miss Dawson has aroused 
my interest as no woman has ever done before.”’ 

Isabel Nourse kept the smile steady on her 
lips. 

“Ah! I see,’’ she said. ‘‘ So our Admirable 
Crichton has lost his heart at last.” 

“At any rate, I have not worn it upon my 
sleeve for daws to peck at.’ And his voice 
had a bitter ring. 

“‘Let me congratulate you, Major Marrack, 
and your mess, too, that will have a com- 
pulsory piece of plate presented to it so soon ; 
for what penniless, positionless young woman 
could ever refuse so good a chance, even if 
you were thirty years older than her instead 
of merely twenty ?” 

The shrill voice of Isabel Nourse dried up 
the almost tender flow of Marrack’s thoughts, 
and he looked sternly at her. 

“You are a trifle premature, Mrs. Nourse,” 
he said. ‘‘ And we seem to have wandered 
far away from the original subject, which 
was, I think, how best I might help that poor 
unknown child.” 

Isabel Nourse saw her mistake and collected 
herself with an effort. 

“Dear Major Marrack,” she said softly— 
and Isabel’s voice on occasion could be very 
siren sweet—‘‘I think that you, at least, 
after our long friendship, need not doubt 
my willing help, and I will write to you as 
soon as I have seen your ward. You know 
that I am returning to England by the next 
boat, though, as you also know, Malta will 
see me again next season.” 

“I wonder,” said Marrack swiftly, ‘“‘ whether 
you could bring out my ward with you? It 
would practically save my going to England 
in the cold weather, and you and I could then 
make plans together for her future.” 

Mrs. Nourse laid her jewelled fingers on his 
sleeve with a warm pressure. 

“You may be sure of one thing,” she an- 
swered, and in the dim scented air her voice 
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sounded like a caressing whisper; “ and that 
is, that I will do the best I can both for your- 
self and your ward.” 

And because he was a man and she a pretty 
woman, Marrack’s answering glance was warmer 
than he intended. 

“You do trust me implicitly ?’’ she whis- 
pered again. The military band in the con- 
servatory behind them was playing a dreamy 
Strauss waltz, and Marrack, as he rose to 
return to the ball-room, set Isabel’s hand 
to his lips and kissed it. 

The thought of that kiss followed Mrs. 
Nourse up the Mediterranean and into the 
train across Italy, pursuing her over the Channel, 
and not forsaking her even at the door of the 
London hotel, where she rested at last. If 
the original of the miniature were but safely 
out of the way she had no fear but that Marrack 
would turn to her eventually, for she had 
imagined a softening light in his eyes, and 
had told herself that, if he had not possessed 
himself of that ridiculous idea concerning 
Freda Dawson, he might have asked her to 
become his wife. 

She sat in her bedroom in the Coverley 
Hotel considering the situation, in the light 
of the sultry August afternoon, and at last 
she rose to go out, having made all her plans, 
and calculating on a complete measure of 
success if the field were clear. 

She took a fast hansom, and drove to the 
number of the house in Blofield Road that 
Marrack had given her; and when she was 
admitted into the little back parlour that was 
evidently the waiting-room of the school, she 
looked about her, wondering what a girlhood 
could be that had been spent in such depress- 
ing surroundings. 

Miss Fell’s select boarding-school for young 
ladies had not flourished as under more favour- 
able circumstances it might have done, and 
the dingy room, with its paper flowers, its 
gaily-bound books on the side table, and its 
wax figures under their glass shades, gave 
Mrs. Nourse a fit of the blues. She went to 
fhe window and set it wide open, but it gave 
upon a narrow strip of back garden with a 
cinder path in the middle, and a few stunted 
geranium roots in a round bed under the wall. 
There were three girls walking up and down 
learning their lessons there, and Isabel looked 
with contempt at the blue serge dresses that 
had evidently seen better days, and the long 
lank hair of the singularly plain young 
women. 


“If providence had blessed me with a 
daughter,” she said, withdrawing into the 
room again, “and she had developed into ay 
unlovely being of that description, I shoul 
have locked her away from the light of day 
until she was old enough to be shipped some. 
where as an emigrant.” 

But at that moment the door opened, and 
Freda Dawson entered the room. 

She was more lovely even than the miniature 
had made her out to be, and the radiance 
of her young beauty filled the heart of the 
elder woman with jealous dislike. What 
business had a penniless girl, who was obliged 
to teack in a school for her living, to possess 
a face as rarely beautiful as a painting by 
Romney, with its cloud of fair hair, its appeal- 
ing tender eyes and rosy lips, tremulous in 
their delicate curve ! What business had such 
a girl with love and joy, when she had youth 
and loveliness to her portion! And the heart 
of the woman who would never see five-and- 
thirty again hardened within her. 

““Miss Dawson, I believe ?”’ said Isabel 
Nourse in a brisk, business-like fashion, coming 
forward and taking the shy hand. “T have 
a message from Malta for vou.” 

“It was kind of you to come,” faltered 
Freda. ‘“‘ Miss Fell is taking my class for me 
—very kindly, but I must not be long, or she 
will be vexed.” 

Mrs. Nourse sat down, and the girl stood 
opposite to her with the broad light upon 
her face, so that the elder woman, whose own 
was in shadow, could recognise every passing 
shade that swept across it. 

“IT will give his message truthfully,” said 
Isabel to herself, as she slipped off her long 
glove and laid her strong, jewelled hand upon 
her knee with a strange gesture. 

‘““T have come to break some sad news to 
you,” she continued in a level voice. “ Your 
father is dead, but as you have not seen him 
since you were a little child, I understand, 
his death cannot be much sorrow for you.” 

Her hard, scornful face drove back the 
tears that flashed to Freda’s eyes, as though 
her new acquaintance had struck her. 

‘‘Who are you who come to bring me such 
sorrowful news, so unkindly ? ”’ 

The voice of the girl was like a cry for 
help, but there was no tenderness in the 
proud face of the woman opposite. 

‘In dying,” continued Mrs. Nourse calmly, 
“your father left you in the charge of Major 
Andrew Marrack, who had been an old iriend 
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of his in happier days ; it is from Major Mar- 


rack I come.” 


“J saw my father last when I was a child, 
but I had his letters and his constant love to 
help me,” said the quivering lips again. ‘‘ Oh» 


what 
to the world! 
What will they 
do without him 
in Malta? If he 
was as good and 
tender to every- 
one as he was to 
me, his loss will 
be dreadful to all 
who knew him.”’ 

The tears were 
raining down her 
face now, and she 
t up her hand 

hide them 


those un- 





kindly eyes ; but 
the pitiful gesture 


woke no motherly 
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The girl faced 
round upon her 
hercely 


“How dare you 
k like that to 





€ she said. 
“I know what 
my father has 


been all these 


and to ot} 





t, which was 


a loss so brave and good a man will be 
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and tell a girl so cruelly of her father’s death 
proves it; and now, since you are telling so 
many lies about the best man in the world, 
it proves the truth of your badness all the 
more. How dare you stand there and tell 
me—you who have lived so many years in 
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“*Your father could be no loss to anyone.’” 


that he was so generous to all about him that 
he must have died very poor. But surely, for 


the sake of his noble 


life and work, friends 


Must have looked after him ? ”’ 
* He had no friends.” 


“ 
Oh, you are a bad woman! 
mpetuously. ‘‘ That 


cried Freda 
you could come here 


the world—that my father had no friends! 
If you had been a girl I could have forgiven 
you for the untruth perhaps, and I might 
have thought that it was ignorance; but 
since you are a woman, and should know 
better, I can find no pardon for you in my 
heart.” 


































THE QUIVER. 


Isabel Nourse rose, and her lips were very 
cruel. 

‘“‘ Major Marrack sent me to you to say that 
he should be glad if you would accompany 
me out to Malta in the season, so that he 
might make the best plans for your difficult 
future, since he has been unavoidably left 
your guardian. What is your answer ?”’ 

““I do not wish to go anywhere with you,” 
said Freda faintly ; ‘‘ I only wish to be alone 
to think of my dear father.” 

“Is that the grateful answer that I am to 
take back to Major Marrack ?” 

“Tell him,” said Freda, steadying her 
trembling body with an effort, “that I will 
never see anyone in future who was not a 
friend of my dear father’s; I do not care to 
know anything about people who malign him.” 

Isabel Nourse drew her cloak about her with 
a smile. 

“You will never find anyone in this world 
who thought with respect of the late Captain 
Dawson,” she said coldly. ‘“‘Do you know 
what I think of your father? My opinion 


coincides, I had better tell you, with the rest 
of the world who knew that he had an exist- 
ence at all.” a 

“IT want to hear nothing!” cried Freda 


passionately, yet filled with a strange fascination 
that prevented her from moving from the 
spot, or even from taking her eyes from the 
cold, handsome face that seemed to read her 
inmost soul. 

‘Isabel Nourse came a step nearer to her, 
reading the fear in the beautiful eyes, absorbed 
with her wish to spoil and destroy that 
loveliness, and to keep it as far from Marrack 
as the sea would divide. 

“Your father was a drunkard,” she said 
slowly, ‘‘ and he died of drink in Malta. He 
had been kicked out of his regiment long 
ago, and it was thanks to his reputation that 
he was allowed to leave quietly, without a 
scandal. But you know that a V.C. can do 
a great deal that another man cannot.” 

Freda’s piteous eyes looked into hers, and 
held her by their misery and pain. 

“TI have told you all this for your good,” 
said Isabel, with a faint stirring of regret. 
“You see, if vou had come out to Malta under 
false pretences, so to speak, and people had 
said nasty things to you about your father, 
it would have been a greater shock.” 

“All my life I shall remember that you 
told me these things, and all my life the pain 
of them will be there,’’ said Freda slowly. 


“Oh, you take things too hardly,” said Mrs, 
Nourse. ‘‘ Will you come out with me in 
the winter ?”’ 

“Why did not Major Marrack write to m 
himself ? ”’ 

“Why, he does not know you, and I SUPpose 
he thought it natural that—that the woman 
he is gomg to marry should make all th 
arrangements for your future.” 

““So you are going to marry him? Oh! 
he will have a kindly-natured wife!” crieg 
Freda, suddenly passionate. ‘‘ No, I will have 
nothing to do with Major Marrack or with 
you, thank you.” 

“But how are you going to live?” said 
Mrs. Nourse, wondering whether her satis. 
faction were as complete as she would have 
it to be. 

““T have my own hands to work for me 
Why, since I was educated I have cost my 
father nothing—indeed, I have been able to 
send him presents ; and Miss Fell has always 
been kind about letting me stay with her 
for the holidays ; and I have helped in needle. 
work, and in cleaning the house, so as to save 
her pocket.” 

“T have a parcel for you,” said Mrs. Nourse 
lingering, since now that she had got her way 
and driven Marrack and Freda asunder, she 
wordered whether she had exceeded her task. 

She had with her one or two things that 
had belonged to Dawson, such as a letter 
from his dead wife, and his decoration, and 
a little prayer-book that Freda herself had 
given him, and she handed them to her now, 
with a purse of notes that she had prepared 
for an emergency. 

“And this was all the personal estate that 
was left by your father,’’ she concluded 
“There are only twenty-five pounds.” 

Freda received the parcel without any 
hesitation, and, to be rid of her, Mrs. Nourse 
thought the sum well expended, though it 
meant certainly one ball dress the less for the 
next season. 

“Good-bye, Miss Dawson,’”’ she said, going 
towards the door. ‘ Believe me that I shall 
always think that I have acted the kindest 
part to you by telling you the truth. For 
give me if I have hurt you, but you can se 
that, under the circumstances, it would have 
been hardly to Major Marrack’s credit to 
have to introduce you as his ward.” 

‘““Oh, I understand.” said Freda quietly. 
“But my love for my father will never alter 
so long as I am alive.” 
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“You are fortunate to possess such strong 

affections,” said Isabel with a sneer, and she 
yas gone, and the street door was shut be- 
hind her, before Freda could make even a 
gesture of farewell. 
“When she was alone again, the girl fell 
ypon her knees by the sofa and buried her 
fee in her hands. She could not devote 
much time to mourning for the dead, for the 
shool was busy just then with holiday pupils, 
and there was no one to look after them but 
{iss Fell and herself, since the other teachers 
had gone away for the summer. 

To mourn is, for the poor and hard-working, 
a luxury, and Freda had lost more than a 
father, since she had lost at the same time 
the ideals of her childhood and his reputation, 
and, in consequence, her grief must be in part 
at least secret. 

“T cannot believe her,’’ she said to herself 
again and again, and yet all the time her 
heart was telling her that it was the truth, 
and that the secrecy of Captain Dawson’s 
existence was a proof of this. 

“Tf he had been a successful man, he would 
have had me out to live with him,” she 
said to herself again, and her heart found 
no reply. 

“Father ! 


, 


father !’’ she sobbed in wild, 
tearless grief. ‘‘I could have borne anything 
rather than to hear this of you!” There was 
no comfort for her anywhere, and yet there 
was this dim shadow of consolation dawning 
out of the unknown—that now she was the only 
person left to love him, and he could be all her 
own for ever. 

Her memories of him were dim and very 
far away—of a tall man with kind eyes, 
who had kissed her and had given her 
pretty toys, and had told her that she was 
like her mother, and had then gone away. 
Small cause, perhaps, for love and faithful- 
hess, but the heart of a girl is easily caught, 
and as easily broken ; and Freda’s was passion- 
ately true. 

She rose from her knees at last and walked 
to the door, for she could hear the voice of 
Miss Fell raised loudly in the passage. 

“I must go and see where he is buried,” 
Freda said to herself. ‘If he had no friends, 
that is all the more reason why I should go 
and see that his grave is kept as my mother 
would have wished. I will spend my money 
that way, and will go now, at once; if 


Miss Fell is angry, why, I must Jeave her school, 
and find a home somewhere else.” 
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The thought brought her comfort, and she 
slipped the packet and the purse into the 
bosom of her gown, and went out to meet 
Miss Fell, straight and tearless, upborne by 
the courage of her faith and her love. 


CHAPTER III. 


AJOR ANDREW MARRACK had 
i spent much of his time in consider- 
ing the miniature of the girl whose 
guardian he had so unexpectedly 
become. The face seemed to grow strangely 
upon him, and he built up about the portrait 
an idyllic character that would not have 
shamed a perfect woman. When he woke in 
the morning his first thought was for the 
charming face ; and when he came off parade 
he looked at her again, until the day was made 
up of greeting and parting. 

Foolishly, he got into the habit of con- 
sulting the portrait on occasions of doubt 
or difficulty, and of pretending to himself that 
he was guided by the look in the wise, tender 
eyes. There were trivial and thoughtless acts, 
of smal] consequence and absolutely blameless, 
which he might have committed, but from 
which he now scrupulously refrained. 

The unconscious influence she exerted over 
him drew Marrack every day nearer to her, until 
at last she seemed to be a part of his life. 
Isabel Nourse had been a long time at home 
—or so, at least, it seemed to him—before 
she wrote to tell him of her movements ; and 
her letter brought him no comfort when at 
last it did arrive, and he read it again and 
again, trying to find some hidden meaning that 
might console his troubled heart in her care- 
fully weighed words. 

This letter had cost Isabel Nourse much 
thought, and when Marrack read it through 
that hot, steamy September afternoon, he flung 
it away dissatisfied. 

“Tt does not ring true,” he said. 
is a hidden meaning about it that I do not 
understand at all.”” And rising, he paced his 
quarter restlessly. 

Outside, the sluggish September sea broke 
on the rocks, grey as an English sky, without 
the freshness of an English autumn. How 
dull his rooms were in their bare simplicity ! 
Surely it took a woman’s hand to make a home ; 
a woman’s taste to make the necessaries of 
life beautiful! His polo sticks on the walls, 
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his fives bat and his fencing mask, were a 
poor exchange for the woman 
would have hung there, and all the dainty 
niceties that would have followed the crowning 
of home life. 

He began to fancy Isabel Nourse installed 
in his home, and at the thougt t of her his eyes 


draperies a 


fell again on her letter :— 


‘My DEAR Major MARRACK, 

‘I am writing to tell you of my most 
unsatisfactory interview with your ward, 
Miss Dawson. I do not like to hurt your 
kind heart, but I certainly thought her 
attitude ungrateful ; 
and, towards her poor father, absolutely 
heartless. But since she utterly declined 
to leave England, I left with her—as I 
know you would have wished—a substantial 


towards you most 


sum of money, that I made out was due 
to her from her dead father’s estate, so 
that you need be under no apprehension 
as to her financial position. I fancy there 
is a young man of the Upper Tooting or 
Clapham Common order, so I think we 
must leave her to make her own life. I 
have been very glad to help you, and 
very grieved that my efforts have been 
crowned with such indifferent success.— 


Yours, *‘Is,BEL NOURSE.” 


He could not reconcile the character of the 
girl in the letter with the exquisite refinement 
of the miniature, and he was at a loss to know 
whether to mistrust the face or the letter, 
and the indecision drove him nearly mad. 
If he married Isabel Nourse, there would be 
no happiness for him, he realised vaguely, 
since their characters were poles asunder ; but 
the world seemed to expect such an alliance 
from him, and he was tired of an endless vista 
of life that presented a level uniformity of 
bachelor loneliness for ever and ever. 

He rose restlessly, and went over to the 
window. Outside, up and down before the 
guard room, the sentry was heavily pacing to 
and fro, and a squad of men were doing pack 
drill sullenly in the steamy air. It was very 
unsatisfying and very depressing, and with 
an impatient exclamation he slipped out of 
his uniform and into his plain clothes, and so 
out into the deserted street. It was in his 
mind to leave the Service and go back to 
Amberly Court, settling there to live as a 
country gentleman on his own estate, giving 
up ambition and work. He was suddenly 
envious of the other men he knew in his own 
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regiment, happy with wives and little Children 


about them. Why had he not married as 


young man, and founded a home as they had 
done ? And yet the answer to that vague 
> 


question was always that love had failed him 
at the crucial moment, and that every woman 
had proved, on closer acquaintance, a dis. 
appointment. 

The sight of an Englishwoman with a child 
in her arms recalled his mother to him, and 
he turned his head quickly away, for if sh 
had lived he would never have been lonely o; 
homeless ; but she had died, and he woul 
never forget her. 

His feet had turned unconsciously towards 
the Floriana Gate, and already the graves of 
the Ta Braxia Cemetery were in sight like 
white ghosts, and with them came the memory 
of the dead man he had followed to his grave 
scarce six weeks earlier ; and it suddenly seemed 
to him that Dawson was the one man in the 
world to be envied, since he was at rest. Per. 
haps there might be a lesson to learn by the 
side of that grave; or at least he had never 
seen the stone that had been newly erected, 
and it would certainly be as well to discover 
whether it had been carried out according to 
his orders; and he turned in at the gate, 
and up the winding path. The great bushes 
of scarlet and pink geranium were still in 
blossom, and the oleanders hung over the 
road in a rosy mist of bloom. He went by 
the beds of arum lilies and the branches 
of blush roses, till he came in sight of Anthony 
Dawson’s grave, marked by a simple granite 
cross. 

Someone was there before him, and he drew 
back into the shadow of the trees, as it be 
came evident to him that the figure was that 
of a strange girl, dressed in deep mourning, 
and he waited, wondering. 

Even as he stood there, the girl with a swift 
gesture flung herself down upon the grass 
grown mound, with her arms spread wide, 
as though she would embrace the whole 
desolate spot that held all she had loved in 
life. 

‘Father!’ she sobbed, and she was so close 
to him that Marrack could hear her words 
distinctly. ‘Oh, father! Why did you de 
and leave me ? Oh, my dear, my own one! 
I am glad that people are so unkind, so that 
I may be sure that you belong to me, and 
me only now! You and I always loved ome 
another perfectly, and there was never 4 
shadow of misunderstanding between us, aad 
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wecan never have one now! What am I going 
to do without you, father, since all the world 
is so unkind ? I wish I could lie down and 
die, and be buried in your grave!” 

And she fell to sobbing so lamentably in 
the deserted cemetery that Andrew Marrack 
felt he could bear 





piteous sound 


le 


nolonger. He knew 


now that she was 
the lady of the 
miniature, sweet 
Freda Dawson, 
whose face would 
haunt him till he 
ded, and without a 
thought he rushed 
forward. 

As he bent over 
her, Freda lifted her 
head and looked at 
him with eyes that 
were only the more 
lovely through her 
tears. 

“Forgive me,”’ he 
sid; “I was a 
fiend of your fa- 
ther. My name is 
Andrew Marrack. I 
cannot bear to see 
you cry like that! ”’ 
Freda Dawson 


started to her feet, 





her face shining 
through her tears. 
“Oh, I heard at 
s lodgings what 
you had done for 
him, my dear fa- 
ther!” she cried. 


= 


“And how good you 
had been to him! 
They gave me your 
card, and oh! be- 
lieve me, I was not 
ungrateful; I was 
coming to thank 
afraid that the lady 
you are going to marry would be angry with 
me for coming here at all.” 

_ The lady I am going to marry ? There 
Sno such lady !’’ said Marrack slowly ; and 
then, beside her father’s grave, with one hand 
® the grey arm of the cross, Freda Dawson 
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told him everything that had occrrred during 
the visit of Isabel Nourse ; she neither added 
nor detracted one single word to the bare, 
unvarnished narrative; and when it was 
completed, Andrew Marrack’s face was not 
pleasant to look upon. 








youu, but I was “*Porgive me,’ he said; ‘I was a friend of your father.’” 


“The greater part of what that woman 
said to you was false !”’ he said sternly. ‘‘ And 
you are not concerned with what was truth 
and what a lie. You are my ward, and I 
insist on arranging your life for you, since 
it was your father’s last wish that I should 
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do so, and I do not intend to shirk my re- 
sponsibilities. You must tell me now where 
your boxes are, and I will fetch them, for 
you are to stay with my friends, Captain 
and Mrs. Decies, until further orders.” 

And since Freda was in no mood to with- 
stand his masterful mood, being faint and 
miserable, she yielded with a good grace. 
She had eaten little since she had landed 
from the Pavramatia the day before, and 
she was in no sense able to resist him ; 
and, after all, it was delightful to have a 
strong arm on which to lean, and a strong 
will to obey; and it suddenly seemed to 
Andrew Marrack that life had assumed a 
new and far more important aspect from 
the moment that he had looked into her 
eyes. 

“You have lived in the shadow all your 
life,’ he said, as he bade her good-bye in 
Mrs. Decies’ pretty drawing-room. “ And now, 
by-and-by I want to show you what it is to 
live in the full sunshine.” 

“T wonder,” said Freda very gently, “‘ why 
God has been so -very good to me ?. I cannot 
believe that I am the same girl who left London 
ten days ago in despair and misery.” 
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“Tt is only a case of Cinderella over again,” 
he said, without a thought. ‘‘ And one woman 
that you and I know of has played the Part 
of the unkind sister—to her everlasting shame” 

“Oh, I forgive her now,” said the aul 
gently. ‘“‘ Perhaps I had better call myself 
Cinderella for the future. The only thing is 
that the story is not quite true to life, sings 
there is no Prince.” 

She, too, had spoken carelessly, but a flood 
of crimson surged from cheek to brow as gh 
met the eloquence of his eyes. And one week 
later, when the engagement of Andrew Marrack 
and Freda Dawson was formally announced, 
the island of Malta awoke to the consciousness 
of the fact that Cinderella had found her Prince, 
and that Marrack was going to marry one of 
the most lovely women in the four quarter 
of the globe. 

Isabel Nourse came out to Malta no mor. 
for she could not endure the sight of thei 
happiness ; and since Freda never knew the 
real history of her father’s death she loved 
to think of him more and more in the year 
to come as the gay and gallant soldier of her 
childish memories. And her husband never 
undeceived her. 









































, help us, Lord, each hour of need 
Thy heavenly succour give ; 
Help us in thought and word and deed 
Each hour on earth we live. 


Oh, help us, when our spirits bleed 
With contrite anguish sore, 

And when our hearts are cold and dead, 
Oh, help us, Lord, the more. 


Oh, help us, through the prayer of faith, 
More firmly to believe, 

For still the move thy servant hath 
The move shall he receive. 


Oh, help us, Jesus, from on high, 
We know no help but Thee ; 
Oh, help us so to live and die 
As thine in heaven to be! 
Henry Harr Mirman. 


% * % 


STRIKING instance of an answer to 

prayer is the following. A chemist, 
who had fallen asleep after a hard day’s work, 
was aroused about midnight by hearing the 
night-bell at his shop ring. He arose, waited 
on the customer, locked up the shop again, and 
retuned to his room. Half an hour passed, 
and once more the bell rang, and he had to 
come downstairs in no very good humour. 
For the third time in the night he was aroused, 
and found a small boy at the door. He thrust 
a prescription into his hand, saying, ‘‘ Mother 
is very Sick, please put up this medicine 
quickly.” The chemist did his work with 
Sleepy eyes and ill-temper, and having dis- 
missed the boy with the bottle of medicine, 
locked the door, and was about to lower the 
gas, when he picked up the prescription, and 
to his horror discovered he had made a serious 
mstake. In his sleepiness he had included a 
deadly poison in the prescription ! 
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HAT should he do? He paced the floor 
man agony of mind. If he had only 
lmown the boy, or where the family lived, he 





would have rushed out to prevent the use of 
the medicine, but he did not know anything 
about the customer who had never been to 
his shop before. At last he threw himself on 
his knees, and with tears confessed his sin of 
petulance, and prayed to God not only to 
forgive his ill-temper, but somehow to overrule 
his mistake. He knew not how this could 
possibly be, but continued on his knees groan- 
ing in the spirit. ‘“‘ All at once,” he says, 
‘“‘my prayer was interrupted by the violent 
ringing of the bell. I opened the door and 
there stood the boy crying. He said, ‘Oh, 
I have had such an accident ; I fell and broke 
the bottle just as I was getting home, so will 
you please give me the medicine again.’ I 
almost fainted for joy. Before I made up 
the medicine I went into the little room behind 
the shop, threw myself on my knees, and 
simply said with tears of gratitude streaming 
down my face, ‘Lord Jesus, I thank Thee.’ 
My prayer had been heard and answered.” 


% % % 


OD intends us to pray at the moment of 
our need. As Erskine of Linlathen, that 
mystical soul who has helped so many of us 
by his writing, says, ‘‘ Nothing can give us 
such a living sense of the personality of God 
as His answering our secret desire.” 


% % % 


HE prayers in the Bible are short and to 
the point. We have, “‘God be merciful 
unto me, a sinner! ’’ or we have the prayer of 
Peter, ‘‘ Lord. save me!” or we have that 
man of faith’s prayer, who cried out, ‘‘ Come 
down ere my child die.” Samuel Rutherford 
believed in short ejaculatory prayers which are 
like arrows sent forth in the hour of need. 
% % % 
Os CROMWELL was once looking at 
some statues of great men, and turning 
to a friend he said, ‘‘ Make mine kneeling, for 
thus I came to glory.”” There may be disputes 
as to Oliver Cromwell’s work, but there can 
be no difference of opinion as to the sentiment 
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expressed in this request—he, at least, believed 
in the power of prayer. 


% % % 


MODERN religious thinker has well said, 
‘God fades out of the daily life of those 
who never pray.” God has Himself said, 
“Call unto Me, and I will answer thee, and 
show thee the great and mighty things which 
thou knowest not.” The work of prayer is 
to reveal our own hearts to ourselves, quite as 
much as to reveal God’s wishes. He takes 
the opportunity of showing us what we are in 
the moment when we strive to come near Him. 
A wise teacher gave this instruction, ‘‘ Don’t 
try to fight your wandering thoughts in prayer 
—it is only self fighting self. Be still, and 
recognise that you are the temple of the Holy 
Spirit, and wait for Him to pray in you.” 


+ % + 


| - that we do every day will prove a help 
or a hindrance to our prayers. It is our 
daily work which is training us unconsciously 
to a deeper belief in prayer or a lesser concern 
for it. 


abe 


% % ° 
HERE is a beautiful story told of one of 
the old cities in Italy where the King 
had a bell hung up in a tower in one of the 
public squares, and called it the “Bell of 
Justice.” Anyone who had been wronged was 
commanded to go and ring the bell and thus 
call on the judge of the city to redress the 
wrong. In course of time the end of the bell 
rope rotted away, so a wild vine was tied to it 
to lengthen it. One day an old horse, which 
had been turned out by its cruel owner to 
starve, wandered into the tower, and, in trying 
to eat the vine, rang the bell. When the judge 
of the city came to see who had suffered an 
injustice, he found the old horse. He ordered 
that since the animal had rung the “ Bell of 
Justice,’’ he should have justice done to him, 
and commanded the owner to take the animal 
home and feed and care for him so long as he 
lived. 


% % % 


HAT story may well symbolise a great 
truth. God has hung the “Bell of 


Prayer ’”’ for us to ring, and yet we allow it to 
be neglected. It is often some very humble 
soul that discovers the bell rope and moves the 
Almighty to achieve some great purpose. 


% % % 


R. SPURGEON has a fine thought on 
prayer. He says, ‘‘It may be your 
prayer is like a ship which, when it goes on a 
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very long voyage, does not come home laden 
so soon ; but when it does come home it has 
a richer freight. Mere coasters will bring you 
coals or such like ordinary things, but they 
that go far to Tarshish return with gold and 
ivory. Coasting prayers, such as we Pray 
every day, bring us many necessaries, byt 
there are great prayers which, like the ol 
Spanish galleons, cross the main ocean and 
are longer out of sight, ‘to come home deep 
laden with a golden freight.” 


HE value of prayer in quieting the brain 
has been discovered by many a mental 
specialist. Dr. Hyslop said the other day to 
an audience of physicians that, as one whose 
whole life had been concerned with the sufferings 
of the mind, he would state that of all the 
hygienic measures to counteract disturbed 
sleep, depression of spirits, and all the miserable 
sequels of a distressed mind, he would uw- 
doubtedly give the first place to the simple 
habit of prayer. 
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R. HYSLOP said it was of the highest 
importance merely from a_ physical 

point of view to teach children to hold daily 
communion with God. “Such a habit dos 
more to quiet the spirit and strengthen the 


soul to overcome mere incidental emotion- 
alism than any other therapeutic agency 
known to me.” 

% % % 


DEVOUT servant of God had his past life 
revealed to him under the figure of an 
orchard carpeted with fallen buds and blossoms. 
Have not most of us had reason to fear that such 
a sight will meet us on our entrance into 
Eternity ? ‘‘ Nothing but leaves! The Spint 
grieves over a wasted life.’”’ If some such 
vision can but spur us into new activity and 
zeal, it will have accomplished its object. 


SA Al A! 
% % + 


YOUNG, gifted man was taken suddenly 

from life, just as he was beginning the 
work to which he had been looking with great 
desire. On the last evening of his life, he had 
been reading Dr. Fairbairn’s profound volume, 
“The Place of Christ in Modern Theology.” 
One passage in that book the young man had 
marked. It was this sentence, ‘“ Jesus Christ 
is a name that represents the most wonderful 
story and the profoundest problem on the field 
of history—the one because the other.” 
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THE WOMAN 


SYNOPSIS OF BEGINNING OF STORY, WHICH COM- 
MENCED LAST DECEMBER. 


Walter Raymond, a young solicitor, has married against his 
rich father’s advice, and has been estranged from him for nine- 
teen years. Seeing by accident an advertisement of a Catholic 
school at Bruges, he is attracted by its cheap terms, and decides 
to send his eldest daughter Joyce there. A Roman Catholic 
priest, Father Brandon, makes a favourable impression on Mr. 
and Mrs. Raymond, and ultimately persuades Mrs. Raymond to 
be received into the Roman Catholic Church, with her husband's 
consent. Meanwhile, Joyce Raymond has gone to the school of 
St. Mary-the-Martyr at Bruges. Mr. Raymond reviews the whole 
situation brought about by his wife's change of faith, and dis- 
cusses it with his friend Harrington. The latter has paid a visit 
to Raymond's father, and has found that the old man retains a 
deep interest in his son's career. Father Brandon decides to 
apply to Anthony Ritzoom, the famous Jesuit, for guidance as 
to his next steps. 

Father Ritzoom discusses the case with Brandon and visits, 
incognito, Mr. Raymond in his office, but meets with a cool 
reception. Mrs. Raymond again begs her husband to be re- 
married under Catholic rites, but he refuses. Mr. Raymond tells 
bis friend Harrington of the state of affairs, and states his de- 
termination that Joyce shall come home at Easter. The time 
atives for Joyce to return home, and her father goes down to 
Dover to meet her. She surprises her father by telling him of 
her conversion to Catholicism, the event having been brought 
about by false pretences. Mr. Harrington comes to dinner, and 
apleasant evening is spent by all, arrangements being made for 
attip down to Brighton the next day. Father Brandon goes to 
Ritzoom and tells him that he has seen Harrington and Joyce 
walking together in Battersea Park. Meanwhile Joyce's father 
bas determined to send her for a year to a Moravian school at 
Germany to finish her education. On hearing this, Harrington, 
with Raymond’s consent, asks Joyce to be his wife, and after 
some deliberation she accepts him. 

A few days afterwards Joyce is sent for by Ritzoom. He 
points out to her the wrong she is doing in promising to marry 
this heretic, and Joyce goes home saying she will think over 
what he has said. The days pass by, and she hears nothing 
from Harrington, who has gone down to Plymouth on business, 
and finally she has another interview with Ritzoom. Next 
day Harrington receives a wire from Mr. Raymond to say 
that they are in great trouble about Joyce. He hurries back 
to town, and finds she has disappeared, leaving two letters 
behind her. The letters give no clue of her whereabouts, 
simply stating that she is ‘‘a child of the Church” and must 
tbey her commands, and she therefore cannot go to Germany 
to school. Mrs, Raymond refuses to say anything, but lets the 
thildren think that Joyce has gone to school in Germany, and so 
tcomes about that Joyce Raymond’s strange departure is un- 
known to all save those most deeply interested. In one Protestant 
newspaper, however, there appeared a paragraph stating that, 
although pressure had been brought to bear on Miss Joyce Ray- 
mond to join the Roman Church, she had refused to yield, and 
had gone to a Moravian]Jschool in Germany. This paragraph 
was observed by Mr. Walter Raymond, Joyce's grandfather, who 
was delighted to read it, The next day Raymond and Harrington 
Py @ surprise visit to Father Ritzoom, who is staying at the 
Cosmopolitan Hotel previous to leaving for Ostend. 

After their interview with Father Ritzoom, Harrington gives it 
as his opinion that Joyce is in a convent somewhere in England. 
While they are talking wheels are heard in the street, and 
Harrington goes to the door. A moment later he enters the room 
with a strange man. This man has just come from Dover, where 
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he had been sent by Harrington, and he informs them that he 
has seen Father Ritzoom on board the Ostend boat en route for 
Bruges. Meanwhile, Joyce is in a convent somewhere in the 
country. Although she has had several conversations with the 
Reverend Mother, she still feels that she loves Harrington. She 
strives to tell the Mother Superior that she wishes to leave the 
convent, but can never summon up enough courage. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


\ATHER JETSAM was a little man, 
about fifty years of age. He was fat, 
and sleek, and suave. A continual 
smile rested on his smooth, cleanly 

shaven face. He was wonderfully well preserved. 
Although past his prime, there was scarcely a 
grey hair on his head, nor a line on his cheeks. 
His voice, too, was soft and insinuating ; he 
seemed to be constantly endeavouring to make 
those with whom he came into contact believe 
that he was as simple-minded as a child. 
Sometimes, indeed, he adopted a sort of kitten- 
ish demeanour. He pretended to be playful 
and fond of mischief. Father Jetsam, how- 
ever, had the reputation of being a very holy 
man. Although his presence gave no sugges- 
tion of it, he was supposed to be quite an 
ascetic, spending much time in prayer and 
fasting. 

He was sitting with the Mother Superior 
when Joyce entered the room, and seemed to 
be discussing some matter of serious import. 
His mild and somewhat protruding eyes wore 
a very earnest look, and sometimes he rubbed 
his fat, smooth hands together as though, like 
Lady Macbeth, he was not quite satisfied as 
to whether they were stained. 

“Yes,” he had been saying to her, “our 
orders have been very strict. The child must 
be kept here, and no knowledge of her where- 
abouts must be guessed.” 

“Is there some particular reason for this ?” 

“There is always a particular reason when 
Father Ritzoom shows so much interest as he 
has shown in this case.” 

“He has shown special interest, has he ?” 

“Very special interest. Does she know in 
what part of the country she is ?” 

“No; she has not the slightest idea.” 
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*“‘That is well. Moreover, the sisters who 
brought her from London returned imme- 
diately, did they not ?” 

“Yes; they went back to the station in 
the carriage which brought them here.” 

“That is well. Of course, you gave her 
particular orders not to tell her name to 
anyone here ?” 

“Yes; I was very particular about that. 
She is called Ursula here. Not that it 
matters much; as, you know, none of the 
sisters ever go into the world.” 

“‘ Exactly—exactly, Reverend Mother, and 
yet one can never be too careful. You see, 
it might leak out, and—well, you must remem- 
ber that her father has become very much 
embittered towards us, and the man to whom 
she had promised herself in marriage is not 
only a hardened Protestant, but he is said 
to be one of the cleverest men at the English 
bar. I tell you, no stone will be left un- 
turned ; it is well, therefore, that we should 
allow no possibility of discovery.” 

“Well, you need not fear. Not only have 
I given her implicit commands to tell no one 
anything of her name or history, but I have 
also given orders that no one is to receive 
any confidences which she may be disposed 
to offer. In fact, no one is allowed either 
to ask or answer any questions, nor to converse 
with her on any save strictly religious matters.” 

*‘ That is well—that is well. Nevertheless, I 
must make suré at her next confession, and if 
she has inadvertently told anyone anything 
concerning her name or history—well, steps 
must, I am afraid, be taken accordingly.” 

“What steps ?” 

“She will have to be removed to another 
convent.” 

“Her case is very important, then ?”’ 

“Very important. As I told you, and as you 
very well know, Father Ritzoom, especially 
during the last few years, never interests 
himself unless there are very vital issues. 
We must remember that England is not yet 
under the rule of our Church, and we must 
take care to do nothing to prejudice ourselves 
in the eyes of these heretics. At present our 
position is very favourable, and is becoming 
more and more favourable. In fact, Pro- 
testant as England is, it is our great harbour 
of refuge. We are allowed to do pretty much 
as we like; we have no official inspections, 
and while we are wise, we can do our work 
in such a way that no one will suspect our 
motives. If we take any rash steps, these 
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English Radicals will demand a right of free 
entrance into our convents and monasteries . 
they will claim the right to examine the in, 
mates of our institutions ; they will take strict 
notice of all deaths which occur—aye, and they 
will insist that even those who have taken 
solemn vows shall have the right to walk out 
into the streets unfettered. The English ars 
a very pig-headed race, Reverend Mother, 
and if these Protestant Churchmen and the 
Nonconformists are once aroused, we shall be 
better off even in France than here.” 

“Yes; at present we are free from inter. 
ference.” 

“At present we are very favourably sitn- 
ated. They give us every opportunity to do 
our work—in our own way. You see, we 
appeal to their sense of religious liberty. But 
we must be very careful—very careful. Our 
present danger is the Irish.” 

“The Irish ?” 

“Yes ; we must see to it that they retain 
their places in the British Parliament. You 
see, they practically hold the balance of power. 
Let the Irish and the English Catholics deter- 
mine on anything, and they can upset any 
Government. But for that, the convent laws 
of England would have been terrible long 
before now—terrible. Why, the usefulness of 
conventual institutions would be largely de- 
stroyed if the right of free investigation were 
given, and especially would this be true if 
scandals got afloat.’’ 

“What is it that makes this case so import- 
ant ?”’ 

“That, Reverend Mother, must be kept a 
secret for the present, even from you. Even 
I am somewhat in the dark ; still we can wait. 
In a year or two everything will doubtless be 
made plain.” 

“Do you know, I doubt if the child has 4 
vocation ?”’ 

“ Ah, then we must see that whatever stands 
in the way be removed. It is a case of solema 
vows and of the most seclusive order.” 

The man and the woman looked at each 
other: the woman’s face was set and stem, 
but the man retained his mild, placid look 
The smile did not leave his lips ; not a muscle 
of his fleshy, clean-shaven face moved. But 
the woman understood. 

“I hope severe measures will not be needed,” 
she said, after a second’s hesitation. 

“Let us hope not,” said Father Jetsam, his 
smile broadening somewhat. “Let us hope 
not. But we must remember that she has 
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been brought up a Protestant, that she has 
been under our influence only for one short 
year, and that she loves her father very much, 
to say nothing of the other man. The natural 
aflections must be crucified, Reverend Mother.” 

It was at this time that Joyce came to the 
room. Of course, she heard nothing of what 
had been said ; she had no idea of the thoughts 
which were passing through the priest’s mind. 

“Ah, my child,” said Father Jetsam, as she 
entered. ‘I am glad to see you. Yes, you 
look better already; there is a look of peace 
in your eyes, and I am sure that grace is more 
and more coming into your heart.” 

Joyce did not speak, but stood before them 
silent. She knew not why, but a great fear 
was in her heart. 

“The Reverend Mother and myself have 
been talking about your future, my child,” 
went on Father Jetsam. ‘‘ Yes, we have been 
talking about your future. Ah, it is very 
beautiful—very beautiful to see such as you 
deciding to take the veil of purity; for that 
is your evident vocation—the Holy Virgin 
loves to see such as you leave the world and 
take her Blessed Son as your spouse.” 

“Father,” said Joyce stammeringly, “I am 
afraid it is not my vocation. I—I have re- 
bellious thoughts, and I have many doubts. 
I—I should like to go home again.” 

“Then these rebellious thoughts must be 
destroyed, my child; these doubts must be 
chased away.”’ 

“It is not that I doubt the Catholic faith, 
Father, but I do doubt whether it is my 
vocation to take the veil.” 

“When you doubt the latter you doubt the 
former also,” said the priest. ‘ What would 
happen if you went home ? Would not your 
father send you to a heretic school ? Would 
not your lover poison your mind against the 
one true faith ? To go out into the world 
would be to go into temptation. Here you 
are safe ; there you would be in danger. No, 
my child ; the thoughts in your mind are sin- 
ful and must be chased away. To leave here 
would be to go back to the world, and to go 
back to the world would be to ruin your soul. 
We cannot allow that, my child. We have 
sheltered the lamb from the wolves, we have 
taken her to the fold, and we must not let 
her go back among the wolves again.” 

“But my father is not a wolf,” said Joyce, 
et feeling of anger coming into her heart. 

“Iam thinking of your soul, my child. As 
& Matural man, your father may be a kind 
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man, although from what I have been told 
concerning his behaviour to your mother, I 
doubt it. But even if he were, you must be 
shielded from him. You are a child of the 
Church ; you have rested your little head on 
her great, broad bosom; you have chosen 
Christ as your spouse, and I am convinced 
that it is not only your vocation, but your 
duty, to enter religion. The Church needs you, 
my child; and it is a terrible, terrible thing 
to disobey the Church.” 

“How does the Church need me ?” asked 
Joyce almost sullenly. ‘‘I can do nothing for 
her in the convent: I could do more for her 
out in the world.” 

“Ah, my child, you need instruction—you 
need it sadly. Think of the influence of the 
prayers of one who enters the holy life! Who 
knows but that the Holy Virgin will be so 
much moved by your prayers that, impossible 
as it may seem, she will lead not only your 
father into the light, but also the man who 
is the chief enemy of your soul? Think of 
it, my child. A nun’s prayers have a thousand 
times more influence in heaven than the prayers 
of a worldling, and so you may have the joy 
of converting those who are now enemies 
to your soul. Oh, the joy of such a thought— 
the joy of it!” 

Father Jetsam saw that this thought in- 
fluenced the mind of the impressionable girl, 
and he continued talking in this way for some 
time. He spoke of the joys of the religious, 
and of the wounds caused in the heart of the 
Sorrowing Mother by those who sought to 
leave her. He told stories of nuns who by 
continuous fast and vigil, penance and prayers, 
prevailed on heaven to soften the hearts of 
hardened heretics ; and as he continued speak- 
ing in the same soft, persuasive voice, her 
will power became less and less. She felt, 
also, that behind the honeyed words were 
veiled threats, until it seemed to her that, 
while the smile of the Church was joy beyond 
all her words, yet her anger was terrible. 

And yet he did not speak to her as though 
she came to him for confession. She was there 
in the Mother Superior’s room, and that lady 
sat listening to all that was said ; nevertheless, 
it seemed to her just then as though he spoke 
with divine authority—an authority which she 
could only resist at her peril. 

“The truth is, my child,” went on Father 
Jetsam presently, “so fully convinced am I, 
in fact, so convinced are all who know you, 
that you should enter the religious life, that 
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we feel that we should be traitors to Christ if “But I have no money—I can bring no 
we allowed you to go back into the world. dowry,” said Joyce eagerly. 

Therefore, my child, think of the privilege, “Is that true ?” asked the priest. 

the blessed privilege of safety—safety from “Yes, my father is a poor man,” said Joyce, 
the temptation of this life, safety against the “But your mother has property, perhaps, 


loss of your soul. Oh, do not think that we and she has become a very devout child of 


would admit you if we were not fully assured the Church.” 


that it is your vocation. Indeed, we have to “No; my mother has nothing except what 


refuse many because they cannot persuade us_ father gives her.” 


that it is their vocation. Many a lady has “‘ Ah, that is serious,” said the priest ; “ that 
offered us a large dowry to be allowed to enter is very serious. Everyone who enters the 


our fold, but we have had to refuse. They religious life is supposed 











“*But I have nothing,’ said Joyce.” 


to give a dowry for 
all the advantage 
she receives. Else 
how could we 
exist ?”’ 

“But I have no- 
thing,” said Joyce, 

The priest _hesi- 
tated a _ second; 
then, like one who 
makes up his mind 
to take a bold step, 
he said: 

“Never mind. 
The sacrifice must 
be made. Even 
although you are 
penniless, I will see 
if an exception can- 
not be made in 
your case—nay, an 
exception shall be 
made. I will plead 
with the authorities. 
I will tell them of 
the awful peril you 
are in—of the danger 
you have escaped, 
and of your evident 
vocation for the 
religious life. It 
may be that I shall 
have difficulties, but 
I will overcome 
them — yes, I wil 
overcome them. | 
will not allow you 


were not called to such happiness, to such to be exposed to the danger of losing youl 
privileges, and to such a high estate; and so, soul, even although you have no dowry. Oh, 
although the Church sadly needs money, we my child, think of the love of the Church— 
had to refuse their gold, and send them back think of her infinite compassion.’’ 

sorrowing to the world. Oh, it grieved us to When Joyce left the presence of the priest, 
do so, but we could do no other; the Church she felt resigned to her fate. Father Jetsam 
can only receive such as we are convinced had made her feel that her sole hope, her sole 
ought to enter religion.” chance of salvation, lay in obeying him, and 
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so she promised to obey his behests. During 
the next few days her life became much more 
severe, but she did not complain. When she 
went to Father Jetsam for confession he gave 
her such instructions and imposed such pen- 
ances upon her that by and by she was led 
to look with a kind of horror upon the fate 
she had escaped. Certain books were given her 
to read, books which glorified the life of those 
who entered religion, and made the world look 
hideous. Thus, when a thought of Harrington 
came to her mind she prayed with great fer- 
your that she might be enabled to destroy all 
afiection for him. In her desire to do this, 
moreover, she performed the penances which 
the priest prescribed with eagerness, and as, 
when she went to confession, she told of the 
eflect these penances had upon her, the priest 
smiled. 

“We shall have no difficulty now,” he said 
tothe Mother Superior. ‘‘ The fear of the Church 
has got hold of her. I am inclined to think 
that her time as a postulant will be short. At 
the end of a few months she will have to enter 
upon her novitiate.” 

“Have you any idea as to what her father 
is doing ?’’ asked the Mother Superior. 

“Yes; both he and the man Harrington 
are moving heaven and earth to find her ; 
but they have not the slightest idea where she 
is—no, nor they never will. She could not have 
been brought to a better place than this.” 

“But supposing they had some suspicion 
that she was here, and came to seek her— 
should I admit them ?” 

“Admit them ? Certainly. Take them over 
the institution, and talk to them as we always 
tak to Protestants. Be quite frank and free 
with them, and make them believe that we 
have no secrets—that we act entirely openly 
and frankly. Of course, they could not go 
into the bedrooms ; naturally you could not 
allow that—how could you ?” 

“But she might hear their voices.” 

“My dear sister, you would know who they 
were before you admitted them, and there are 
Many silent places in this building.” 

“Have you any idea what they are like, 
Father Jetsam—this man Raymond and the 
other man Harrington ?”’ 

“Yes ; I went to London for that purpose. 
I also went to the Law Courts, where a case in 
which they were both interested was tried. I 
studied them both carefully. 

“What are they like ? Tell me—describe 
them to me.” 
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“I do not think they will come here,” said 
Father Jetsam, after complying with her re- 
quest. “‘I expect they will desire to remain 
in the background. They will have emissaries. 
But it does not matter ; you know how to deal 
with whoever may come. Asa Jesuit, I always 
advocate frankness. Some Mother Superiors 
are tardy in receiving visitors, even when the 
rules of their orders do not demand that 
they should be ; but you know what my views 
are. You know what to show them and what 
to tell them.” 

“And what are the orders concerning Sistd 
Ursula ?” 

““Her mind must be prepared to take the 
white veil. She is now in a receptive mood. 
Treat her with all the kindness possible ; 
nevertheless, nothing must be left undone if 
she shows any desire to go back to the world.” 

“You still believe that there are great issues 
at stake ?” 

“I am sure.’ 

“And you still feel that you cannot tell 
me what they are?” 

“Beyond the salvation of the soul, we 
mainly consider three things,” said the priest : 
“political influence, social influence, and 
money. You can make up your mind which 
of the three is in question now.” 

“It is one of the three ?”’ 

“It is always one of those three.” 

“IT cannot make up my mind,” said the 
Mother Superior presently. “I cannot see 
how there can be either.” 

“Ah!” said Father Jetsam, with a more 
pronounced smile. 

“Can you ?” 

“Yes ; I can see how there can be all three.” 

“Of course, you shall be obeyed,” said the 
Mother Superior. 

“That is well,” said Father Jetsam. ‘“‘ The 
truth is, the case is so important that I feel 
quite nervous. Ritzoom has paid me a special 
visit, and has urged every caution. Indeed, if 
we were to fail I should not like to meet him. 
You know what he is like.” 

“‘Yes, I know,” said the Mother Superior 
with a sigh. 

And so the months passed away, and Joyce 
never heard a word from the outside world. 
Her duty, moreover, was to drive all thoughts 
of home and loved ones from her mind. When- 
ever thoughts of Harrington or her father came 
into her mind, she eagerly performed the offices 
that Father Jetsam prescribed. Indeed, most 
of her life was spent in what the sisters called 
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religious exercises. No one in the convent, 
save the Mother Superior, knew either her 
name or her story. She was simply a postulant 
whose duty it was to destroy all natural affec- 
tions, so that she might be fitted to enter what 
they called the “ religious life.” 

In spite of everything, however, her heart 
often yearned for the sight of home. Some- 
times she woke up in the middle of the night 
to find herself sobbing. It was then that 
existence became agony. She could not help 
picturing the little house near Clapham Common, 
and calling to mind the rooms she had known 
for years. Unwittingly, too, the kind, loving 
deeds and words of her father came back to 
her. She remembered the happy hours they 
had spent together, and never once could she 
think of a harsh deed, or an unworthy act, in 
her father’s life. When her mother had been 
irritable and nerve-trying, her father had found 
excuses for her ; when poverty faced them, he 
was still brave and cheerful ; and, do what she 
might, she could not help longing for a sight 
of him. 

“Tf only he knew where I was,” she said 


again and again. ‘If only I could just speak 
with him for a few minutes, and explain every- 
thing !”’ 


As for Harrington, she could not help feeling 
that she had been a traitor to him. She fully 
believed in his love, in spite of the poison her 
mother had tried to instil into her mind. And 
so, when she thought of him, a feeling of shame 
came into her heart. She felt sure that he 
must regard her as one who had broken her 
word, and was, therefore, unworthy of an 
honest man’s love. And yet, try as she might, 
she could not confess to her priest that she still 
retained the ring he had given her. More than 
once, moreover, she had taken it from its hiding 
place, and had looked upon it with fast-beating 
heart. 

‘He is a sinner; he is an enemy to Christ 
and to my faith,” her lips had said again and 
again ; but as often as she said it her heart cried 
out for him. 

After a month or two, however, the influ- 
ence of the convent grew stronger. She 
thought less and less, not only of her father, 
but of Harrington. She was able to let the 
ring lie in its hiding place; and while the 
thought of entering the religious life brought her 
no joy, it did bring her peace. She had been 
led to believe that the world was entirely evil, 
and that her only safety lay in the cloister. 
Months of fasting and vigil, and the atmosphere 


of convent life, was doing its work ; and th 
when she received a summons from the Mother 
Superior to come and see her, as she wished to 
speak to her about becoming a novice, she mage 
no demur, as she hoped that by so doing the 
last tie whick bound her to the world would be 
broken. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


ELL, my child, I have good news for 
you.” 
Joyce looked at the Mother Sy. 
perior eagerly. In spite of every- 
thing, she could not help hoping that she was 
to hear of home and loved ones there. 

“Yes, I have good news for you. I have 
spoken with the Bishop, and now there js 
nothing which stands in the way of your 
‘clothing.’ ” 

Joyce knew what the word “clothing” 
meant. More than once it had been mentioned 
among the postulants as an occasion of rejoicing 
It meant that the period of their postulancy 
was over, and that they passed successfully 
the first probation, and were to be clothed with 
the white veil of the novice. 

A feeling of awe came into her heart, for 
the thought of taking the white veil had been 
so presented to her that she was led to look 
upon it very much as one is led to look on death. 
Of course, by taking the white veil she only 
entered upon another course of probation; 
nevertheless, she knew that this same white 
veil would bind her more firmly to the convent, 
and would also strengthen the barrier between 
her and the old life. Up to now, hopes had 
come into her heart, in spite of the supposed 
joys of the nuns which she had been made to 
believe in, that she would be regarded as one 
who had no vocation. But the Mother Supe 
rior’s words now drove away such hopes for 
ever. 

“You are highly favoured, my child—highly 
favoured. Think of it! Although you cal 
bring no dowry, and although up to about 4 
year ago you were a Protestant, you are now 
to be clothed with the white robes of purity 
symbolical of the holy life you are to lead.” 

Joyce fell on her knees before the Mother 
Superior. 

“Thank you, Reverend Mother,” she said. 

The older woman looked at her almost 
affectionately. Perhaps she was thinking of 
the time when she, her heart still sore because 
of the love she had borne for the man she 
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loved, had been clothed with the white veil. 
Perhaps, too, she called to mind the period 
of her postulancy, during which she had learnt 
the one great duty of a nun’s life—viz. obedi- 
ence to her superiors. It had been a hard 
lesson, for the most degrading of tasks had been 
allotted to her—tasks which made her sick 
both in heart and body, but which she had 
performed because she believed they were 
pleasing to God. Since she had become a 
Mother Superior, she had been regarded as a 
very strict disciplinarian ; nevertheless, she 
had been less severe with Joyce than she had 


“*Thank you, Reverend Mother.’” 


been with most postulants. Indeed, Joyce had 

noticed that she had been saved from the 

degrading occupations and the sometimes cruel 

treatment which had fallen to other postulants. 
“You long to obey our Holy Mother, don’t 

you, my child ? You love to obey ?” 

“I pray that I shall,” said Joyce. 
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“Perhaps,”’ went on the Reverend Mother, 
“you have thought the life here has been hard 
and cruel.” 

“It has been less hard for me than for 
some,” said the girl. 

_ “Has it ?” said the Mother Superior, with 
a smile. ‘“ Ah, well, I must inquire into that. 
But the Church is not cruel because she loves 
to be cruel, my child: she is only cruel be- 
cause she loves. We have to remember that 
we can never please God except by absolute 
obedience. The most dire sin of the religious 
is disobedience to the superior; nothing so 
grieves the Holy 
Mother so much— 
nothing. Thus, your 
months of discipline 
may have seemed 
hard. When those 
hard tasks have 
been allotted to 
you, when you have 
been made to crucify 
the flesh, it is only 
because we have 
loved you. Besides, 
we have tried to 
temper the wind to 
the shorn lamb.” 

| Joyce was silent 
fora moment. She 
thought of a girl 
who had been re- 
bellious, and who 
had been cruelly 
treated. This girl 
had been made to 
scourge her body 
with a whip of cords 
until the blood 
came; she had also 
knelt on cold, hard 
stones until her knees 
were bruised, and 
for several days only 
bread and water had 
passed her lips. She 
herself had heard the 
poor girl’s moans, 
and had wondered why she (Joyce) had been 
so kindly treated, for, although she knew she 
had been quite as iebellious as the other, 
her penances had been far less severe. This 
poor girl, moreover, had become very ill, and 
although she needed a doctor sorely, none 
had been allowed to come. And all this had 
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been done for the girl’s soul, and because she 
had been slow in manifesting the true Christian 
spirit. 

“And now, my child,” said the Mother 
Superior, ““I want to know whether grace has 
done its work in your heart ?”’ 

“IT do not know,” replied Joyce. 

“Why ? Do you long for the sinful life of 
the world ?” 

“Not nearly so much as I did,” replied the 
girl. ‘‘Sometimes for days together I never 
wish for it, and then again I long to see——” 

“Yes, yes,” said the Mother Superior, as 
she saw her hesitate ; ‘‘ but you have fought 
against that ?” 

“Yes, Reverend Mother; and during this 
last month I have not thought nearly so much 
about it.” 

“That is well. 
man sometimes ? ” 

“Yes, yes, Reverend Mother. I know it is 
a sin, but I have fought very hard, and yet I 
have not altogether succeeded. Oh, Holy 
Mother, forgive me, but I cannot bear to think 
of him sorrowing for me! And then, try as I 
may, I cannot help thinking of my father. 
You see, we did love each other so much. 
Sometimes I picture him seeking me, and— 
and——”’ 

Here the poor girl started crying, while the 
Mother Superior smoothed her glossy hair. For 
a moment a far-a way look came into the 
elder woman’s eyes, and she seemed to hesitate 
as to whether she should tell her something. 

“Tf I could only know they did not sorrow, 
I think I should rejoice to take the veil,” 
sobbed the poor girl. 

“My dear child,” said the Mother Superior, 
“T had hoped that there would be no need to 
tell you what I find it necessary to tell. I had 
hoped that fasting, and prayer, and penance, 
and vigil, together with the prayers of the 
sisters, would have been sufficient; but it 
appears they are not. Know then, my child, 
although no one knows where you are, steps 
have been taken to ascertain what—those you 
left behind are thinking about you.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Joyce eagerly ; “tell me, 
tell me, Reverend Mother.” 

A rebuke, because of her eagerness, rose to 
the Reverend Mother’s lips, but she checked 
it, and answered : 

“Your brother and sisters believe you went 
to the school in Germany, and that you so 
hated the Protestant heresies there that you 
ran They believe, also, that you are 


And yet you think of that 


away. 
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afraid to write home because you fear your 
father’s anger.” 

“And they are allowed to believe this?” 
asked Joyce. 

“Yes, they are allowed to believe it, but 
they are not allowed to mention your name 
to anyone.” 

Joyce looked up at the Mother Superior’s 
face with mute agony: she wondered what 
she would say next. 

“Your mother is perfectly happy about 
you. She is hoping that your two sisters will 
also go into religion, while she is doing her best 
to arrange that your brother Walter shall be. 
come a priest. She has sent a message to you,” 

“Yes ?”’ said Joyce. “ Yes?” 

The Mother Superior took a letter from the 
table, from which she read parts. 

“It is written to me,” she said. “ She does 
not know where you are ; it is simply addressed 
to the Reverend Mother Superior. Father 
Brandon has sent it to me.” 

The girl waited in silence. It is true she 
loved her mother, but she felt that she knew 
what she would say. 

““* Tell Joyce,’’’ read the Mother Superior, 
*** that although I do not know where she is, 
I am perfectly happy about her, because I 
know she is safe, and that she is preparing for 
the life which she could not live if she remained 
in the world. . . . Tell her it is my wish that 
she becomes a nun, and that it will be the 
gladdest day of my life when I know she is 
dead to the world.’”’ 

“Does she say anything about father?” 
asked Joyce. 

“No,” replied the Mother Superior, after a 
moment’s hesitation, whereupon she placed the 
letter in the envelope. 

“Not a word ?”’ pleaded Joyce. 

“TI have answered you,” replied the other 
in a tone of rebuke. 

Joyce sighed, while the tears welled up into 
her eyes. 

“With regard to your father,”’ went on the 
older woman presently, “I may tell you that 
he has become terribly angry with you. He 
will not have your name mentioned. At first 
for a few days I believe he tried to find you; 
but since, knowing the step you have takes, 
he has ceased to care.” 

“But how do you know ?” pleaded the girl 

“If he cared, would he not come here?” 

“But how can he if he does not know 
where I am ?”’ 


“And could he not find out ? Your father 
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is a clever lawyer, and it would be easy for 


light in the temperance party, and pleaded 


70 
7 him to discover your whereabouts. But, be- that the public-houses were England's greatest 
32” yond making a few inquiries, he has taken no curse, while brewers were her greatest enemies. 
steps. His feeling is that, as you have made He also said that money made by drink was 
but your bed, you must lie on it. As you know, blood-money, while the rack-rent landlords 
ame he hates our Church, and now that you have ought to be treated as criminals. Perhaps you 
left him and come to us he is more than ever have heard him give expression to such 
lor's embittered against us. As for you, he is so sentiments, my child ?” 
vhat angry with you that even if you went home “T know that he held very strong views 
he would shut the door in your face.” about such things,’ replied Joyce, speaking 
bout The girl’s eyes were filled with a great like one in a dream. 
will terror. “Yes, well, his new fiancée is the only 
best “Perhaps, after all, it is best,” she said at daughter of a great brewer, and one who owns 
be- length. a large number of houses in the East End. I 
ou.” “Of course it is best,’”’ went on the nun. hear these houses are in a terrible condition, 
“Tt is well, my child, that your eyes should but that he has appointed a Jew agent, who 
the be opened concerning the enemies of the Church, mercilessly grinds out the last farthing from 
even when that enemy is your own father. the poor people. But there; the young lady 
does Of course, you thought of him as kind and can’t help the sins of her father, can she ? 
ssed loving—now you know how much his love is Besides, in addition to being enormously rich, 
ther worth. Naturally, he wanted you to marry she is also very pretty—at least, that is the 
that young barrister, who, he believes, will report—quite a handsome, pleasure-loving, 
she make a great reputation; and now that you society woman.” 
new have so angered him by seeking to save your- For a moment a silence fell between the two 
self from such a terrible sin, he has discarded women. The Mother Superior seemed to be 
rior, youentirely. I amsure, my child, your mother looking at some object in the fields outside 
e is, is greatly to be pitied. We must pray for the convent, while Joyce was staring into 
e | her, so that she remain firm amidst so much vacancy. It seemed to her as though her 
for persecution.’’ heart were being crushed by cruel, coarse hands. 
ined Joyce’s face became as pale as death. While At that moment there was nothing to live for, 
that she believed her father loved her and was and she longed to die. But she did not speak, 
the seeking her, there was a feeling of tenderness nor did she make a sound of any sort. Nothing 
e is in her grief; but now hard despair took the mattered now. Her father was embittered 
place of tenderness. against her, while the man to whom she had 
‘ia “As for the other man,”’ went on the Mother given her heart cared so little for her that 
Superior, “it is best that you should know after six months he had become engaged to 
ta the whole truth concerning him at once. He another. 
the is engaged to a great heiress.” “The world is very wicked, very cruel, my 
For a moment Joyce’s heart ceased to beat. child.” 
Her head swam, and everything became black. * Yes.” 
her She had said to herself during her lonely hours “Let us be thankful that here we are away 
that she hoped Harrington would not ruin his from its temptations, its cruelties. Do you 
nto life by thinking of her, and that he would some desire to go out into the world again, my 
day, in the distant future, marry someone child ?” 
the more worthy ; yet when the terrible words “Oh! no—no—no!” 
hat fell from the nun’s lips, it seemed that a dark Even the Mother Superior looked at her 
He abyss had opened at her feet. anxiously. The tones of the girl’s voice were 
irst “Yes,” went on the Mother Superior quietly, full of a great agony. It seemed as though her 
Ou ; “he was able to transfer his affections quite heart might be breaking. For a moment the 
en, easily. Moreover, he was able to change his muscles in the elder woman’s face twitched, 
Ptinciples at the same time. I am told that as though she were moved by the suffering of 
irl. he gained quite a reputation as a temperance the poor child before her; but she went on 
es advocate, and as an agitator against the rack-  pitilessly : 
0W tent landlords of the East End of London. “You see, he quickly consoled himself.’ 
This in addition to his work at the bar. In- “It is best. I—I hope he will be happy.” 
het deed, I am told that he was quite a bright “Tear him from your heart entirely, my 
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child. He was your enemy, and—and he 
never really cared for you.” 

**No, no, he could not.” 

“ Ah, well, the Holy Mother has been good 
to you. Here you will find peace and rest. 
Here you will be the spouse of your Lord. 
Are you not glad and thankful that I have 
arranged for you to take the white veil ?” 

“Oh, yes, yes! Thank you, Reverend 
Mother, thank you.” 

“You want to die to the world, do you not ?” 

“Yes, yes. Please, please, Reverend Mother, 
let me take the veil as soon as possible. Oh, 
I long for rest and peace. I hate the world— 
oh, I hate the world!” 

“That is well. Everything will be done 
quickly ; but you must be patient, my child ; 
you must be patient.” 

Joyce went away to her cell like one in a 
terrible dream. It seemed to her that the very 
foundations of her life were broken up—that 
everything which held her to the world was 
gone. Oh, how true were the words of the 
nuns who spoke to her in the convent at Fulham 
on the day she left home! She believed she 
had left happiness and joy; now she knew 
she had left deceitfulness, and cruelty, and 
sin. What was the loneliness and the weari- 
ness of convent life compared with the sin 
of the world ? Better suffer anything than go 
back to it. Yes, instead of being afraid of 
those penances which some of the postulants 
had undergone, she would seek them. She 
would ask to go into some severe order, where 
life was a continual mortification of the flesh. 
When she reached her cell, her eyes fell upon 
a picture of Catherine of Siena, on whose 
body it was said were the marks of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. But the light so fell upon it 
that the picture itself was dim, while her own 
face was reflected in the glass. 

Nothing was too hard for her to bear now. 
The world no longer had charms for her. She 
would in a few days take the white veil, and 
thus enter upon the second step in her proba- 
tion. Thus it was that when she next went 
to confession she pleaded her desire to go into 
religion, and to forget the world for ever. 

The days passed by until she came to the 
eve of the day on which she was to be “ clothed.” 
She had read the books which had been given 
her, and had eagerly listened to the advice 
proffered. One book especially had she studied. 
It was entitled ‘The True Spouse of 


Jesus Christ,’ which she had been iaformed 
guide for 


was the most perfect nuns. 
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Here she read that the Lord once saiq to 
St. Catherine of Siena, “ Religious will not p 
obliged to render an account to ME of what 
they do through obedience ; for that I wij 
demand an account from the Superiors, <a 
When, then, a religious receives a precept from 
her prelate, confessor, or superior, she should 
immediately execute it, not only to please 
them, but principally to please God, Whose 
will is made known to her by their command, 
In obeying their directions, she is more certain 
of doing the will of God than if an angel came 
down from heaven to manifest His will to her,” 

She also read that, ‘‘ According to all the 
masters of the spiritual life, he that desires to 
walk in the way of perfection must fly from 
relatives, must abstain from taking part in 
their affairs, and when they are at a distance, 
must not even inquire about them.” And that 
*“‘the religious who tells her parents, and her 
brothers, and her sisters that she knows them 
not, is the true spouse of Jesus Christ. The 
nun that leaves her relatives in effect and in 
affection shall obtain eternal beatitude in 
heaven and a hundredfold on earth.” 

One day, before taking the veil, she saw the 
postulant who had been treated so harshly. 
She noticed that the girl looked different; she 
was almost gay and frivolous. 

Although she had been commanded to hold 
no communication with the other postulants, 
the change in her demeanour was so great 
that she forgot herself, and asked her whether 
anything had happened. 

“Yes,” replied the girl ; 
convent.” 

“Leaving the convent! Why?” 

“TI have no vocation,” laughed the girl 
“By the way,” and she lowered her voice, 
“are you rich—are you heiress to a lot of 
money ?” 

“I? Oh, no.” 

“It is very strange,” said the other. “ While 
it was believed that my uncle would leave me 
a lot of money, they were sure I had a voca 
tion ; but since they heard that he had become 
very poor, they say I have none.” 

“But they are taking me without a dowry. 
I have nothing.”’ 

‘“How do you know?” 

“TI am perfectly sure. My father is a poor 
lawyer, and I have no rich relations. Besides, 
my father is terribly angry with me since I 
left home. He is a Protestant.” 

“Well, they will not have me. Tell mé 
what is your name ?” 


“‘T am leaving the 
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“T must not tell you.” 

“But your Christian name—that does not 
matter; no one would object to that.” 

“Well, it is Joyce.” 

“Joyce—that is a queer name. 
knew anyone who had it.” 

“Tt was my grandmother’s name.” 

“Ah, well, it does not matter. You are 
Ursula now, and you will go on being Ursula, 


I never 


| suppose. Thank goodness, I have my 
old name again. It will be splendid to be 
called Jessie Robinson once more. I was 


I ought to have 
But Father 


awiully silly to come here. 
known I was not fit for religion. 
Brandon persuaded me.” 

“Father Brandon ? ” 

“Yes; do you know him ?” 

Joyce was silent. 

“He was always telling me I ought to be 
anun, and at length he persuaded me. Well, 
Ihave done my best. I have done terribly 
hard penances, but I’ll never be such a fool 
again.” 

“For shame!” 

“T never shall—never. I shall try and get 
asituation in a Protestant home. You won’t 
tell me your other name, nor where you have 
lived, nor anything ?” 

“No.” 

“ Ah, well, you are going further into religion 
tomorrow, and I am going back to the world. 
I suppose we shall never see each other again.” 

“No, never.” 

“Oh,” said the girl with a shiver, “I am 
glad I have no vocation.” 

“You must not speak like that—it is sinful.” 

“Ts it? Ah, well, you will have to confess 
tomorrow; I shall not. Good-bye.” And 
the girl left Joyce alone. 

For a moment the girl had a great longing 
to go away with Jessie Robinson, but she 
quickly remembered what she had been told 
about her father and her lover, and then she 
went away to pray alone. 

When she awoke next morning, it was almost 
with a feeling of joy that she looked forward 
to the ceremony which she believed would for 
ever bolt the doors of the world against her. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

OYCE had not long been awake before 
she realised that it was to be a great 
day at the convent. She saw that 

Mahy priests were arriving, while in the 


corridors there was a rustle of robes which, 
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while exceedingly pleasant, was very strange. 
She quickly realised, too, that she was an 
object of special solicitude. The Mother 
Superior was more than ordinarily gracious, 
while large bundles of clothing were brought 
to her. 

““My child,” said the Reverend Mother, 
“you should be very happy to-day, for you 
are to take another step towards becoming a 
spouse of Jesus Christ.” 

“Thank you, Reverend Mother,” said Joyce. 

“You have no doubts, my child—no fears ? 
You want to leave the world with all its sins.” 

“Yes,” said Joyce, with a sob in her throat. 

“And you do not want to go back to your 
father, who would place temptation in your 
way, even if he were led to forgive you; nor 
to the man who——’” 

**No, no, Reverend Mother—no!” 

The nun smiled. The sensitive, broken- 
hearted child had become like wax in her hands. 
The influences of the convent had become 
stronger and stronger, and it seemed to her 
to be a sin to have a desire other than that 
of the Mother Superior. 

“And you are ready for Holy Communion, 
my child ?” 

“Yes, Reverend Mother; I trust so.” 

“Examine your heart well, my child, and 
see if there be a vestige of the world remaining. 
If there is, crush it, destroy it. Think, my 
child, think. Have you destroyed love for 
friends, relations, and the sins of the flesh ? 
Have you subdued rebellious thoughts ? Does 
your heart still long for sinful love ? Has the 
world any hold upon you ? Remember the vow 
of the religious, that wondrous threefold vow— 
Poverty, Chastity, Religion. You will not take 
it to-day ; you will only prepare for it. But 
you know what it means. Poverty—that 
means that you renounce all your worldly 
goods to the Church.” 

“But I have none,” said Joyce. ‘‘Oh, I 
wish I had, so that I might show how real was 
my devotion, and how gladly I would give it 
up to God.” 

‘* Ah, that is well,” said the nun; “ that is 
well. As I told you, you are taken here without 
any dowry. All the same, when the time 
comes, you will have to sign a paper giving 
all you may possess to your order.” 

“But as I do not possess anything 

“You will sign it, to show how completely 
you desire to give all to God.” 

“Yes,” said Joyce; “I understand.” 

“Then there is Chastity. You understand 
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that the religious must know nothing of carnal 
love. They are wedded to Christ alone, and 
to Him they must give all their thought, their 
devotion, their love.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Joyce with a shudder. In 
her mind she saw Ned Harrington Jeading the 
woman of whom she had been told to the altar. 

‘Then there is Obedience. You understand 
what that means, my child ? You have lis- 
tened to your instructions—you have read the 
books which have been given to you ?” 

** Yes, Reverend Mother, I have read them ; 
I will be very obedient.” 

After this Joyce partook of the Holy Com- 
munion, and then prepared to go into the 
church, where a number of priests and faithful 
Romanists had congregated. During this pre- 
paration, the girl felt like one in a dream, 
and her heart seemed dead within her. She 
had not realised the joy she expected when 
she had received the Communion. Try as she 
would, she could not believe that the priest 
had changed the elements into the real body 
and blood of Christ. She felt it was a sin to 
doubt, and yet she did doubt. Everything 
was unreal to her; even the ceremony in 
which she was to take so important a part was 
unreal. In spite of herself, her heart longed 
for the old, pure, sweet life at home. She 
longed to look into her father’s face, and to 
hear him say he had forgiven her. When she 
thought of Harrington, it was to feel a dull 
pain at her heart. He had forgotten her, and 
had bestowed his thoughts on another. 

By nature she was a strong, self-reliant 
girl, but the seeds which had been sown had 
grown in virgin soil. When she had gone to 
the school in Bruges, her mind was practically 
a blank in relation to religion. Her father 
had taught her to be good, and truthful, and 
pure; he had taught her to love God, and 
regard Christ as her great example, and that 
was all. She knew nothing of dogma, she 
thought nothing of Churches. All who tried 
to be good belonged to God; but at Bruges 
she had been taught differently. She had been 
led to believe that religion was a kind of 
mechanical thing, centred in a Church, the 
Roman Catholic Church, and that she must 
enter this Church to find salvation. Thus the 
reign of the priest began, and thus, although 
her heart cried out against it, she could not 
but obey Father Ritzoom when he told her 
her duty. And now several months at the 
convent had made her subservient to the will 
of those who, she believed, had a mandate 


from God, and spoke with the voice of God. 
She was prepared to take the white vej 
although the thought of it was filled with an 
undefinable terror. 

Presently she was clothed with a rich white 
silk dress. It was the dress of the world which 
she must presently renounce. She knew she 
ought to hate it, but she did not. To her it 
seemed like a wedding garment, and it made 
her think of the dreams which had come to 
her after she had promised to be the wife of 
Ned Harrington. 

When she had been duly attired in the robes 
of the world, she was led to the outer choir, 
where a number of nuns and novices had 
gathered. They were all clad in their church 
cloaks, and each of them bore a lighted candle 
in their hands. The nuns on the right hand 
held the candle in the right hand; those on 
the other side bore theirs on their left. 

Joyce looked around her awestruck, for she 
remembered now the meaning of what she was 
doing. She was saying good-bye to the world. 
Near her was the Mother Superior, who gave 
her an encouraging smile. 

Her limbs almost refused to obey her wil, 
as she tried to take her first step forward; 
nevertheless, she crept slowly to the Reverend 
Mother, and fell at her feet. 

“‘ Bless me, Reverend Mother !”’ she sobbed. 
In the chapel near by she heard strains of 
music, while the sweet smell of flowers was 
wafted to her, and then the events of her past 
life seemed far away—it was to her as a tale 
that was told. 

The Mother Superior lifted her hands, and 
pronounced a blessing upon the prostrate girl 

“And what name am I to receive in fe 
ligion ?”’ she asked, remembering that this was 
a question expected of her. 

‘“‘Thou shalt be named Ursula, after the 
blessed Saint Ursula,” replied the nun. 

Within the chapel the Bishop and his assist- 
ants made ready for the coming of the young 
girl who that day was to be “ clothed,” and 
when all was prepared, the chantress com 
menced singing the hymn, ‘‘O gloriosa Vit 
ginum,”’ the strairs of which the choir took 
up, and which echoed sweetly throughout the 
chapel and into the outer choir where Joyce 
was. 

She had been told that on such occasions a 
these the father and mother and friends of the 
postulant often gathered, so that they might 
be present to behold their dear one dedicate 
herself to the holy life; but she knew that 
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none of her friends would be there. No one 
knew where she was; none of them, except 
her mother, cared. Oh, if she could only see 
her father’s kind eyes, and know that he had 
forgiven her ! 

The first verse of the hymn had scarcely 
fnished when those in the outer choir began 
to march into the chapel in solemn procession. 
First of all, one went bearing a cross, and after 
the cross went the postulants two by two. 
These were young girls, who, like herself, had 
been preparing for the ceremony in which she 
was about to take such an important part. 
After the postulants marched the novices, they 
who had already taken the white veil; and 
after the novices walked the professed nuns. 

Joyce saw them march forward, bearing their 
lighted candles, while throughout the chapel 
echoed the strains of the hymn. The solemnity 
of her act was laying hold of her at last ; and 
when at length she stood between the Mother 
Superior and the Mother Assistant, she felt 
that she was indeed bidding good-bye to the 
world forever. When they arrived at the door- 
way which separated the choir from the chapel, 
and could see the casket containing the sacra- 
ment, she felt her knees tremble beneath her ; 
so much so that, had it not been her duty to 
fall on her knees, she would have done so out 
of pure weakness. 

Presently, a sense of great loneliness possessed 
her. The Mother Superior and the Assistant 
Mother had left her kneeling alone before the 
sacrament, and as she knelt she felt that she 
had no friend on earth. She hardly noticed 
that the Bishop, whose mitre had been taken 
of by the attendant, began to sing and to 
pray; and when he began to bless a wax 
candle and to incense it, and to sprinkle it 
with holy water, she wondered what her father 
and Ned Harrington would think of it if they 
saw it. It was all very strange. She had 
been told all about it before, and yet when 
she saw the Bishop coming towards her, the 
lighted candle in his hand, it seemed almost 
like play-acting, so much was her mind un- 
hinged by what she saw and felt. Neverthe- 
kss, she kissed the Bishop’s hand, and received 
the candle as she had been told she should. 

Her heart grew cold when the Bishop began 
‘0 pray. She did not quite know the meaning 
of the words, but the tones of the man’s voice 
thrilled her. Around her were priests and nuns 


and novices ; the altar was laden with flowers, 
and their perfume, mingling with the odour 
of incense, almost intoxicated her. 


THE Woman OF BABYLON. 
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Yes, doubt had gone at last. Surely this 
act must be pleasing to the Holy Virgin and 
her blessed Son. How could it be otherwise ? 
Was she not laying her all before the altar ? 

The Bishop uttered some words in Latin as she 
took the candle which she but partially under- 
stood. She believed they meant that she was 
to accept the light of the candle as a sign of 
inward light, and that this light was to expel 
all darkness. She prayed that it might be so, 
and that she might enter into the joys of the 
religious. 

“For ever and ever. Amen.” 

The prayer had finished, and Joyce rose from 
her knees. When she was seated in the choir 
she looked around. Above her were the vaulted 
arches of the church, while nuns and priests 
filled the building. 

A sermon followed, but she did not know 
what it was about. It did not matter; she 
was leaving the world, she was renouncing its 
sins, she was to find rest. Her heart was 
aching, but all doubt had gone. Was she not 
pleasing the blessed Virgin ? Was she not re- 
nouncing the life which the great God gave 
her? The love of home, the affection of 
brothers and sisters, the kisses of mother and 
father, the gladness of friendship, and all 
the things which the human heart craves for, 
were no longer for her. She would never hear 
the laughter of children or feel the joys of 
motherhood. She was taking her first step 
towards death. Let the sun shine and the 
flowers bloom ; let the west winds blow and the 
birds sing; let lovers rejoice, and children 
prattle—she renounced them all. Nay, more, 
she renounced her will, her personality. She 
had no longer to think for herself: it was for 
the priest, the confessor, the Mother Superior 
to command, and for her to obey. No matter 
how unreasonable, how cruel the commands 
might be, she must still obey, for she had been 
made to believe that they spoke with the voice 
of God. 

The sermon finished, the Mother Superior and 
the Mother Assistant conducted her to the 
grate between the choir and the altar: here 
she knelt down. 

She had learnt her part, and so, when the 
Bishop said to her, “ My child, what do you 
demand ?”’ she replied clearly, “‘ The mercy of 
God and the Holy Habit of Religion.” 

“Is it with your own free will and consent 
you demand the Holy Habit of Religion ?” 

She lifted her eyes to the kindly face of the 
Bishop, but she looked beyond him. Not far 
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distant she saw the large, strong face, and the 
deep, unfathomable eyes of Ritzoom. In an 
instant those terrible interviews flashed back 
to her mind. She remembered that he, when 
her heart was crying out for the man she loved, 
had told her that this love was a sin, and that 
if she would save her soul she must leave the 
world and its temptations. The man had bent 
and swayed her like the wind bends and sways 
a rush growing in a marsh. He had made her 
fear the future, he had mastered her by his 
own dominant personality. And yet she had 
left home and come hither of her own accord— 
aye, and now that she had heard of Harrington’s 
faithlessness, she longed with a great longing 
to forget him. 

All this flashed through her mind in a moment. 

“Yes, my lord,” she said clearly. 

** Reverend Mother,” said the Bishop, turn- 
ing to the Mother Superior, ‘‘ have you made 
the necessary inquiries, and are you satisfied ? ” 

The Mother Superior’s face was very pale, 
and she looked with pitiful eyes on the young 
girl kneeling before the Bishop. But she had 
received her commands; this young girl was 
to be saved from the world. 

“Yes, my lord,” she replied. 

*“My child,” said the Bishop, turning to 
Joyce again, “have you a firm intention to 
persevere in religion to the end of your life ? 
And do you hope to have sufficient strength 
to carry constantly the sweet yoke of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, solely for the love and fear 
of God ?” 

“Relying on the mercy of God, I hope to 
be able to do so.” 

The Bishop’s mitre was then taken off, and, 
rising to his feet, he said in Latin: 

“What God has commenced in you, may 
He make perfect.” 

*‘ Amen,”’ sobbed Joyce. 

‘‘May the Lord banish from you the old 
man with his works.” 

‘* Amen,”’ she replied. 

She felt that the life of the world was re- 
ceding further and further away, especially as, 
being led away, the secular dress was taken 
from her, and the habit of a novice, being 
sprinkled with holy water and incensed, was 
brought to her. While she was being robed 
with the novice’s habit, she could hear them 
singing in the chapel. Now and then the 
words came to her: 


* For lo, mine enemies make a tumult: 
And they that hate Thee have lifted up the head. 
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They have taken crafty counsel agains, Thy 
people, 
And consulted against Thy hidden ones,” 


What did it all mean? It sounded very 
beautiful, but who were the enemies of God ? 
Who were they who took crafty counsel against 
the people of God ? Did they mean her father 
and Harrington ? She supposed it must be 
so. She knew they were singing from the 
Psalms, but she was sure they must mean her 
father and the man whose lips had met hep, 


““O my God, make them like a wheel ; 

As the stubble before the wind, 

As the five burneth a wood, 

And as the flames setteth the mountains on 
five: 

So persecuie them with Thy tempest, 

And make them afraid with Thy storm. 

Fill theiy faces with shame, 

That they may seek Thy name, O Lovd. 

Let them be confounded, and troubled for ever; 

Yea, let them be put to shame and perish, 

That men may know that Thou, 

Whose name alone is JEHOVAH, ari th 
most high over all the earth.” 


Was this awful doom to come upon her 
father and Harrington ? She had been told 
again and again that they were enemies of 
God and of the Church, and now the Church 
was praying for their destruction. Still, it was 
all in the far distance. She felt like one dream- 
ing rather than as one who acted according to 
her own will. 

She re-entered the choir, bearing a lighted 
candle in her hand, while on either side of her 
was the Reverend Mother Superior and the 
Mother Assistant. Her heart gave a great 
leap, for the choir burst forth in a glad strain 
of music. 

“What are these which arrayed if 
white robes, and whence come they ?” 

Surely that meant her. Her garments wete 
made white in the blood of the Lamb. It 
was such as she that the Blessed Apostle saw 
in his vision. Her heart thrilled with ecstatic 
joy as she received a girdle from the Bishop; 
her body quivered with emotion as the Mother 
Superior girded her with it Ah! surely here 
was joy untold. She did not hear the Bishop's 
prayer ; enough for her to be girded with the 
cincture of her holy attire! 

Again she knelt, while the Bishop placed 
the white veil upon her, saying in Latin: 

“Receive the white veil, the emblem of 
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“*Is it with your own free will and consent you demand the Holy Habit of Religion 2’” 
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inward purity, that thou mayst follow the 
Lamb without spot, and mayst walk with 
Him in white, in the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost,” 

After this she remembered but little. The 
intoxication of the ceremony possessed her. 
To those who might have watched the pro- 
ceedings it might be either an empty ceremony 
on the one hand, or cruel and unnatural on 
the other; but to Joyce, who for weeks had 
been preparing for it, who had fasted and 
prayed till she almost faint from ex- 
haustion, and was only upheld by excitement, 
who had sought to work herself into a con- 
dition of fervour, who had been made to believe 
that by this means she was saving her soul, 
to Joyce it was a great wonder. 

Almost unconsciously, she bowed before the 
Mother Superior and genuflected before the 
sacrament, and the Bishop’s voice sounded 
far off and unreal as he, spreading his hands 
over her, said aloud: 

“ Dominus Vobiscum.” 

She was still in a state of blissful intoxication, 
Music and flowers, incense and holy water, 
lighted candles and solemn processions, sup- 
pressed sobbing among the postulants and 
novices, and the chanting of prayers by the 
priests, had done their work. It was all 
wonderful ; and when, after being sprinkled 
with holy water, and the Mother Superior 
embraced her, she felt that all her burdens 
were rolled away, that she had indeed taken 
her place among the holy ones of God. 

Thus Joyce became a novice. So far Father 
Ritzoom had his way. She had taken the 
second step towards being a nun, and he saw 
by her face that she had entered into the 
ecstacy which he had promised her. 

“The end is not yet,” he mused when the 
ceremony was over. “ Presently a reaction 
will set in. She will be depressed and down- 
hearted ; she will think of the old life at home 
—and then ? Well, she is safe here. She can 
never get away.” 

“That was a beautiful girl, Ritzoom,” said 
a brother priest to him as they sat drinking 
their wine and smoking their cigars after dinner 
that day. 

“Yes, a beautiful girl.” 

“I doubt, though, if she'll become a pro- 
fessed nun.” 


was 
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“Why ?” 

“Oh, there’s something in her eyes that be. 
tokens a strong will, a spirit of determination,” 

“Many a will has been broken, and many , 
determined spirit has been subdued, in a cop. 
vent,”’ said Ritzoom. 

“Yes, but she strikes me as different from 
the general order of girls who go into religion” 

“* Perhaps she is.” 

“Plenty of money, I suppose ? ” 

“Not a penny.” 

** What ? ” 

“Not a penny.’ 

“But expectations, eh ? Oh, I know she 
one of your profégées. It was through you she 
came here.” 

Ritzoom looked at the other steadily ; not 
a muscle of his face moved; his deep, un- 
fathomable eyes seemed to read the other’ 
soul. Nevertheless, the man to whom he spoke 
seemed to understand him. 

‘Tell me, Ritzoom,” he said. 

‘No, I shall not.” 

“Why?” 

“T am afraid.” 

“You afraid ?” 

wal ee Pag 

“What, afraid to trust me?” 

“T am afraid to trust myself—I am afraid 
of everything. I wish this ceremony could 
have taken place in private, although I have 
taken every precaution against anything like 
general publicity. I am afraid, because, al- 
though I have the whip-hand at present, a 
man who is as clever as myself is secking to 
outwit me.” 

‘‘ What is he—a brother ? ” 

“No, a lover.” 

“A strong man, as well as a clever one?” 

“Yes; one of those quiet, dogged English- 
men who never confesses defeat.” 

“ And the girl—does she still love him?” 

“TI don’t know—yet.” 

*“ Ritzoom, I see trouble.” 

“So do I; but I see something more.” 

“What ? Victory, I suppose ?” 

“More than that.’ 

“What do you see then ?” 

“A million of money.” 

“You are joking.” 

“IT never joke,” said Ritzoom quietly. 

[END OF CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR.] 
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By J. Kennedy Maclean. 


of the many activities that have their he found it. 
headquarters at Mildmay. Fifty years ago, that mutely 







































MILDMAY AND ITS ACTIVITIES. 


T is no simple task that awaits the man went out towards everyone in distress and 
who attempts to estimate the full value who laboured to alleviate need wherever 


The many fatherless children 
appealed for assistance when 


on the invitation of the Rev. William they were orphaned by the Crimean War 
Pennefather, the first conference was held at touched the nation’s heart, and the Patriotic 
Barnet, and thus this year witnesses the Fund, established to train these little ones, 


was the outcome. Hundreds 
of these orphans were entrusted 
to the care of Mr. Pennefather, 
who looked after them in his 
training home at _ Barnet. 
This home was subse<;uently 
transferred to Mildmay. 

The appointment of Mr. 
Pennefather to St. Jude’s, 
Mildmay Park, in 1864 meant 
much for that parish, intro- 
ducing, as it did, to it a man 
of tireless activity and religious 
fervour. After five years’ 
work there was no room in 
the locality large enough for 
the services that he held, and 
there entered into his mind a 
plan for the building of a hall 
at Mildmay for free after- 
noon and evening services 











READY FOR SERVICE. 
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jubilee of those annual 


gatherings which have done 
so much to mould Christian 
sentiment and to create an 
interest in aggressive effort 
both at home and abroad. 
Mr. Pennefather, who may 
bedescribed as the originator 
of Mildmay, became Vicar 
of Christ Church, High 
Barnet, in 1852. He was 
aman of deep spirituality 
and of far-seeing vision—a 
man, too, with a big, warm, 
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for non-churchgoers, and for children’s 
gatherings. He also hoped that it might 
become a centre for meetings at which 
information would be given about home 
and foreign missions, and in this way spread 
a knowledge of the Lord’s work in many 
fields and create a deeper interest in it. 


How the Work Began. 


There seemed at the time little possibility 
of the scheme being realised; but, like 
George Miiller, Mr. Pennefather was a man 
of strong faith, and he knew that if the plan 
was favourable to God, the necessary finances 
would be forthcoming. So he told the 
members of the Association of Women that 
the hall was to be built, and said to them : 
“Will you pray that God may guide the 
builders, giving all needed skill and His 
Holy Spirit, that He may prepare the people 
to use the hall when erected; and that He 
may fit my fellow-workers and myself for 
the vast field of usefulness which this hall 
will open up ?”’ This is the faith that removes 
mountains and that laughs at impossibilities. 

By degrees the way was opened up. A 
suitable plot of land was publicly offered 
for sale. Mr. Pennefather had in the bank 
the sum of £500, which a lady had given to 
him for building purposes; and, asking a 
friend to represent him at the auction, he 
instructed him to give {500 for the site, 
but not a penny more. It was obtained 
for that sum exactly. It was thus clear 
to Mr. and Mrs. Pennefather that the hand 
of God was guiding them in the matter, and 
prayerfully they continued to wait upon 
Him. Their confidence was ultimately re- 
warded, for all the necessary money was 
provided, and the Hall and Deaconess House 
adjoining stood complete, the total cost 
amounting to about £25,000. 

This was the inception of Mildmay as it is 
known to-day. Situated in the district of 
Stoke Newington, in the north of London, 
it has within easy reach a wide field for 
its many activities; but as these are by 
no means confined to the particular locality 
in which the numerous agencies stand, its 
appeal is to a wider circle and its benefits 
extend far beyond the radius in which the 
founder commenced his work. Grouped 
conveniently together, the various buildings 
present quite an imposing appearance, and 
although the neighbourhood has lost many 
of the rural features that characterised it 
when Mr. Pennefather first commenced his 
work, the immediate environments of the 
Mildmay institutions are distinctly pleasing. 


THE QUIVER. 








The Conference Hall. 

To treat the various departments more jn 
detail, the Conference Hall may be noticed 
first of all, partly because it was the first 
building erected, and also because of the fact 
that Mildmay is, perhaps, most widely known 
on account of the conferences which are 
yearly held within this stately erection. Ip 
June of each year these conventions attract 
Christians from all quarters, the meetings 
being conducted h th 

g conducted on muc € same lines 
as those at Keswick. No denominational 
distinction is observed. The speakers are 
not limited to one Church, but represent 
them all, and thus the platform stands for 
spiritual unity and brotherhood. The tone 
is distinctly evangelical and spiritual. One 
cannot conceive of anything associated with 
Mildmay being anything else, for on the plat- 
form book-rest, so that every one who stands 
up to speak has it staring him in the face, 
is the inscribed injunction, ‘‘ Preach Christ.” 
These two words are a fitting epitome of 
Mildmay’s teaching. Christ is preached 
there. His is the name that is exalted above 
every other name, and His the example that 
every one is exhorted to follow. Vain in- 
deed would it be to attempt a calculation of 
all the influences for good and for God 
that have had their birth at these confer- 
ences, and yet one cannot help thinking 
that few corners of the earth are not the 
better because of them. 

Round this hall, too, centre other inter- 
ests. On Sunday morning, at nine o'clock, 
a men’s Bible class is conducted by Mr. P. S. 
Badenoch, who has been in charge of it for the 
long period of twenty-eight years. His 
work among the men has been attended with 
much blessing. Through it many have been 
brought to the Saviour, and in Mission fields 
to-day are to be found former scholars of 
the class who were converted while attend- 
ing it. Some time ago it was calculated 
that there were twenty-five missionaries of 
ministers in different parts of the world 
who were led to decision for Christ in this 
class. On one occasion a young missionary 
from Peru was speaking in the very room 
where the class is held, and began his 
address by saying, ‘In that corner I was 
converted years ago.” 

It was in this Conference Hall, also, that 
Dr. Torrey and Mr. Alexander commenced, 
over three years ago, their British campaign 
that was destined to stir the nation more 
deeply than any movement of a similar 
character since the memorable days of their 
predecessors—Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 
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Then the educational facilities afforded to 
young men must not be overlooked. Mild- 
may was something of a pioneer in this 
direction many years ago, and the week- 
night classes brought together between six 
and seven hundred 
men. But nowadays 
our public authori- 
ties are more deeply 
concerned about the 
intellectual advance- 
ment of the younger 
generation, and pro- 
vide for them in- 
struction in many 
branches of know- 
ledge. The result 
has been, as far as 
Mildmay is con- 
cerned, a consider- 
able falling away in 
the numbers of 
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ceeded Colonel Morton about a year ago, and 
that Mrs. Tottenham assists him as direc- 
tress. Under the guidance of Captain Tot- 
tenham, I made a round of the 
various institutions which are here 
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linked together 
by a common 
bond for a com- 
mon purpose,and 
was __— personally 
introduced to the 
work and the 
workers. From 
the outside one 
could never rea- 
lise the magni- 
tude of the 
operations that 
are in progress ; 
f they must be 
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those who attend for educational purposes, 
and instead of six hundred as formerly, 
only about sixty now take advantage of the 
classes, which are open two nights a week 
during the winter season. 

It should, perhaps, have been mentioned 
earlier that Mildmay is under the superin- 
tendence of Captain Tottenham, who suc- 


viewed at close 
range, and then 
they reveal their full significance and help- 
fulness. 
The Mildmay Nurses. 

The Nurses’ Home, the first building which 
we visited together, is interesting on account 
of its historical associations. It was origin- 
ally the hunting lodge of King Henry VIII., 
and in it still one finds many traces of its 
royal connection. Many of the rooms show 
the ceilings, the mantelpieces, and the 
panelled walls erected by the house of Tudor, 
these all being in a state of preservation that 
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is well-nigh perfect. There is also the tradi- 
tion of secret chambers and secret passages. 
One of the latter is said to have been con- 
nected with Canonbury Tower, where Queen 
Elizabeth used to live. The royal coat of 
arms embellishes several of the mantel- 
pieces, while the fireplaces are as originally 
built, and carry one’s imagination back to 
earlier periods. The house, as now occu- 
pied, fulfils a more useful function than it 
did when first built. Here, as the name of 
the building indicates, the nurses associated 
with Mildmay have their home. There are 
usually about fifty of them, and as the 
demand for their services is always greater 
than the supply, it will be understood at 
once that the time for rest and leisure is 
rather limited. ‘‘ The nurses go anywhere,” 
said the matron to me when I asked her 
whether they confined their ministrations to 
London. ‘“ They go all over England. We 
had one in Brussels a while ago. One is 
going to Holland presently, and one has been 
asked to go to America. We had five in 
Jersey during the typhoid epidemic.” “‘ Are 
they all fully trained ?’”’ was my next query. 
“Yes,”’ she replied; “we only take those 
who are certificated.” This department, it 
should be mentioned, is conducted on a 
strictly commercial basis. A charge is made 
in every instance, and thus, it will be seen, 
there is nothing in the nature of a charity 
about it. 
The Cottage Hospital. 

The Memorial Cottage Hospital, standing 
close by, is another beautiful and beneficent 
building, the gift of Lady Hay. In the 
entrance hall one reads the inscription, “‘ To 
the glory of God. In memory of William 
Pennefather in his work for God among rich 
and poor; and in memory of Duncan Hay, 
my beloved son, taken suddenly from me.” 
The whole atmosphere of the hospital is 
bright and fresh and invigorating. There is 
nothing dull, nothing to create melancholy ; 
everything makes for happiness, and the 
effect of this upon the sufferers can be readily 
understood. The hospital has three wards 
—for men, women, and children—and there 
is also accommodation for paying patients. 
It was the original intention to limit the 
admissions to those people associated with 
the various mission halls conducted by 
Mildmay, but it was found difficult to adhere 
to this rule as so many other appeals were 
made, and now the cases are generally con- 
sidered irrespective of Mission connection. 
All the wards were quite full on the occasion 
of my visit. “‘We are always full at this 


THE QUIVER. 


time of the year,” said the matron. “We 
need more women’s beds. We have many 
more applications than we can meet.” Then 
I put another question. “If,” I asked 
“you have two applications for a vacant 
bed at the same time, one from a person 
attending your Mission and another from 
someone who had not this claim, which of 
them would you admit ?”’ The answer was 
just what I expected—and what anyone else 
would expect, too—the Mission member gets 
the preference. 


Mildmay Publications. 

Guiding me next to the Publication Depart. 
ment, Captain Tottenham showed me many 
specimens of the beautiful illuminated text 
cards for which Mildmay is famous all the 
world over. These are of varied design and 
style, some large, some small, all of them 
admirably adapted for the purpose for which 
they are intended. The designing and 
printing of them is quite a large industry, for 
Mildmay’s reputation for these cards stands 
so high that orders come in by the hundred 
every day. Another publication deserves 
mention. That is Service for the King, a 
penny monthly, “a magazine concerning 
Mildmay institutions and missions, — with 


notes on Bible studies, thoughts on Spiritual 


life, and news from the Association of Women 
Workers.” 
The Deaconesses. 

The Deaconess House, which we next 
visited, adjoins the Conference Hall. This 
department is superintended by Mrs. Tot- 
tenham. I do not know if any of the many 
activities of Mildmay rank higher than this 
one. It is a most important work, and the 
authorities, recognising this fact, provide 
special training for those who undertake it. 
The applicants for the office of deaconess 
must, first of all, undergo special studies; 
after that they go to the Probation House, 
and are subsequently drafted into the higher 
rank, and accompany the other deaconessés 
as they make their daily rounds and conduct 
services. These godly women, who have 
devoted themselves to the Lord’s work, are 
in charge of various Missions—generally, of 
course, by arrangement with the clergy, who 
write for them. They conduct mothers 
meetings, Bible classes for women, prayé 
meetings, and other services. 

The deaconesses also visit the people m 
their homes, and it is perhaps here that their 
greatest opportunity lies. There are always 
many women—just as there are many men— 
who cannot be reached in any other way but 
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by a personal call. They will not attend a 
Gospel service, no matter where it is held. 
Sometimes their excuse is want of clothes ; 
others plead that they cannot leave the 
children; but indifference to eternal things 
is more likely to be the real cause. Into 
these homes, then, the deaconesses find their 
way, and make their appeal to the heart. 
Almost everyone needs sympathy—the poor 
most of all. As they unburden themselves, 
and tell of their many anxieties and sorrows, 
the way is opened for a talk about Jesus and 
His wonderful love, and thus, by degrees, 
hearts that were formerly hard and rebel- 
lious become softened and responsive to the 
Gospel message. It is a work that is quietly 
done. The ministry is not seen by the 
public, but its power is none the less on 
that account. It requires many gifts to do 
the work of a deaconess. Love is necessary, 
most of all. It has its rewards in changed 
homes and renewed lives, and these are results 
well worth all the labour and sacrifice in- 
volved. 
Some Other Departments. 

The other institutions at Mildmay in- 
clude a Memorial Home for workers disabled 
by sickness, or too advanced in years for 
continued hard work; an agency and 


training home for servants; a Bible Flower 


Mission, conducted during the summer 
months; a training house, “‘ The Willows,” 
for the preparation of workers for home and 
foreign missions ; and an orphanage for girls, 
in which they are trained for domestic ser- 
vice. One can understand something of the 
healthy surroundings in which these young 
people are brought up; while it is also good 
for Mildmay itself that there should be 
young, vigorous, happy life associated with 
it. The orphans form quite a picturesque 
feature of the place, with their bright Red 
Riding Hood cloaks and sailor hats; and 
they look the very picture of happiness as 
they roam over the grounds. The orphanage 
has been in existence for over thirty years, 
though the home in which the girls are now 
housed is just about six years old. The 
girls are trained simply and solely for 
domestic service, and almost without excep- 
tion turn out wel}. 

Reference must also be made to the 
“Elizabeth Codner ”’ créche, situated at 40, 
Lonsdale Square. It admits twenty chil- 
dren, from the age of one month to three 
years, while their mothers are at work; 
and the benefit which this is to the toiling 
mothers cannot be overestimated. For a 
very small payment the children are kept in 
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comfort and are properly looked after, 
contrast to the condition of things which 
prevails in many of their homes. The créche 
is of great value to the mothers in another 
respect, for there they learn something about 
the upbringing of their families. The ignor. 
ance of some of the mothers in the simplest 
matters of health is appalling, and when it 
comes to sickness they seem to know nothin 
at all. A woman who brought a child with 
bronchitis and pneumonia was told to put on 
a poultice, and asked whether she should put 
it on hot or cold. Is it to be wondered that 
the poor little sufferer did not survive such 
treatment? Another tiny child of two years 
was brought in with a horrible burn on her 
thigh, caused by a poultice that was put on 
too hot. The mothers are equally ignorant 
and careless with regard to the food. The 
infants are fed with the same fare as the 
other members of the family, and are sup. 
posed to take anything from boiled cabbage 
to pickled pork. It is a fact that one woman 
was found feeding her three weeks’ old 
baby with bread-crumbs and _ caraway 
seeds. When remonstrated with she de 
clared that she had lost five, and was deter- 
mined to rear this one. Ignorance of this 
character has to be dispelled, and in remov- 
ing it the créche is performing a valuable 
public duty. 

The activities of Mildmay, numerous as 
we have seen these to be, are not confined 
to Mildmay itself. In Austin Street, Beth- 
nal Green, there is the Mildmay Mission 
Hospital, the fifty beds in which are occu- 
pied by the poorest patients from the East- 
End districts. A medical mission is held at 
this hospital on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
commencing with a short Gospel service, 
and the average attendance is 150. On 
other week days between eighty and 100 
attend for “‘ dressings.” Patients are also 
visited in their own homes. 


Some of the Results. 

With so many enterprises in progress, all 
making for the material and the spiritual 
betterment of men and women, it will readily 
be inferred that the visible results are worth 
all the outlay of time, money, and energy. 
It is, of course, impossible to tabulate the 
good accomplished, but a few examples may 
be given as typical of hundreds of others. 
A young man who had to undergo al 
operation in the hospital was for a time 
quite indifferent to the religious service 
in the ward, and opened neither Bible nor 
hymn-bcok, although afterwards he became 
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interested in both. One thing struck him 
as remarkable—that the doctors, sister, and 
nurses seemed equally anxious for the 
spiritual welfare of those under their care. 
The first day he was in the ward one of 
the nurses conducted prayers, and he thought 
she was appointed for that work. But the 





next day another nurse officiated, and so 
on in turn. It made a deep impression on 
his mind, and led to definite blessing. He 
acknowledged that he had learned much, 
and had much to change in his life. A young 
woman who had a sad history of neglect and 
indifference on the part of her mother, and 
of evil influences on her own part, expressed 
her willingness to give up the old life. She 
committed herself to Christ as her Saviour, 
and in His strength began a new life. After 
leaving the hospital she entered service, and 
is getting on well. In one of the wards at 
the Cottage Hospital there was a man suffer- 
ing from pneumonia, pericarditis, and 
delirium tremens. He was very near death, 
but was specially prayed for by all the 
staff. He got better, and at the end of 
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the three months that he was in hospital 
he was quite a different man, although it 
could not be said that he had definitely 
accepted Christ. He signed the pledge 
after he got home, and was then able to 
return to work. Another patient was a 
costermonger, a youth of eighteen, who also 
had pneumonia. He was so noisy and used 
such bad language that he had to be re- 
moved from the ward and put in a room by 
himself. There he came to his senses, and 
it was evident that the spiritual life was 
beginning in him. He became interested 
in the Bible, which he had never seen before. 
He went away very much impressed, promis- 
ing to read the Bible which the matron gave 
to him. 

Only one word more requires to be added. 
To support all the work which I have at- 
tempted briefly to describe, the sum of 
£25,000 per annum is needed. It is a 
large amount, no doubt, but it is being 
wisely spent, and the good being accom- 
plished for time and eternity is its justi- 
fication. 
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The Temptations of the Forerunner. 
By the Rev. Thomas Yates. 


OHN BAPTIST is an arresting figure. 
He meets us on the threshold of the New 
Testament, a figure out of a past day and 

dispensation, pointing to the dawn of a new 
morning for mankind. From his first ap- 
pearing he grips the imagination, and 
looms larger on the mind with every inci- 
dent as his story marches to the last scene 
in the dungeons of Macherus. The per- 
sonality and 
mission of the 
Baptist have 
always _held 
the interest 
and sympathy 
of the Chris- 
tian Church, 
and it is well 
that this great 
herald of the 
morning should 
be lifted up 
and his minis- 
try prolonged, 
for every val- 


ley is not yet 
exalted, nor 


every moun- 
tain brought 
low, nor every 
crooked thing 
yet made 
straight in the 
path of Him 
for Whom the 
Baptist was 
the great pre- 
parer. It is 
not my pur- 
pose to dwell 
on the great- 
ness of the 
Forerunner. 
The sublime 
and = unquali- 
fied eulogy of Jesus has set him, like the 
angel the other John saw in the Apocalypse, 
for ever in the sun. 

I turn to a less familiar theme, and ask 
you to consider the temptations of the 
Forerunner. There is an element of mystery 
about the temptation of our Lord, and room 
in the story of it for much devout and 
fruitful speculation. But there is no mys- 
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tery about the temptations of John. They 
were addressed to familiar frailties ; they 
were persistent and various, and failure 
under more than one of them nearly came 
to pass. The limitations of John Baptist 
are as obvious as his extraordinary capaci- 
ties. Of course, John was a man by him. 
self; his hermit life, his strange apparel, 
his persistent aloofness from the common 
content of 
common life, 
set him apart 
from his fe. 
lows. Never- 
theless, a very 
representative 
human was 
John, a man 
of like passions 
with ourselves, 
and to consider 
his _ tempta- 
tions and be- 
setments may 
be for many 
of us to con- 
sider our own, 
and to mark 
his victory 
may be for 
some of us to 
gain heart and 
wisdom for our 
own triumph. 
To this right 
human John 
turn for 4a 
little time. 
Every man 
has his tempt- 
able side. But 
it is not the 
same side i 
every man. 
To find _ the 
line of least resistance is the supreme 
art of the adversary. It is that inner 
disposition which the Scriptures so con- 
sistently call ‘‘ the heart,”’ which determines 
the assailable point, fixes the charactef, 
and furnishes the occasion of temptation. 
We have temptations peculiar: they arise 
out of, and gain their opportunity and force 
from, the mould of our nature, and the 
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temperament we possess—or that possesses 
ys. Thestolid, phlegmatic man is perplexed 
how it can be that temptations which move 
him not a jot, and which he can scarcely 
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conceive of as temptations, should so disturb 
ad even destroy his brother of more 
sneuine make. The energetic, strenuous 
man grows uncharitable in his failure to 
wderstand his more stolid brother’s open- 
ness to failings and vices which to him are 
beneath contempt. Each, rejoicing on his 
strong side, ‘‘ knows not 
what’s resisted.”” ,The optim- 
ist who walks with his head 
in the sunshine, and the 
pessimist who treads a dim 
and shadowed way, are not 
reachable by the same man- 
ner of assault. The line of 
least resistance is not the 
same. But there is ‘an 
arow that flieth by day,” as 
well as “a pestilence that 
walketh in darkness.”’ There 
ae liers in wait on the tops 
of the mountains as well as 
in the valley’s shadow. Some 
do their fighting in the dark, 
lke Jacob. Others, being 
tempted, are led, like a 
Greater than Jacob, to an 


exceeding high mountain, ALLEN STREET CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, KENSINGTON. 


where the prospect is far 

and fair. Our weakness and need are not 
al of the same kind, nor in the same 
place. There are joints in the harness, but 
te armour is not all laced alike. So there 
aises the great plea for fellowship. None 
may say to his brother, ‘‘I have no need 
of thee.” We need each other. 
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See how men differ in their openness to 
assault. Take this matter of environment. 
Set one man in a given set of circumstances, 
and he will have to fight as against princi- 
palities and powers. Another man 
in precisely the same surroundings is 
unmoved, and cannot conceive how 
the place of calm to him can be the 
place of assault to another. I see that 
the temptations of John Baptist were 
always fiercest when the crowd pressed 
upon him. His besetments came with 
the glare of public life. John was 
wilderness bred; its solitudes were 
meat and drink to a spirit like his. 
But John’s battle came when the 
multitude followed him, when the 
eyes of men were on him, and the 
voices of the people hailed him as 
Prophet. Now John’s Lord and 
Master was followed and lauded also, 











































of openness to whatever besetment 
these things may mean. Without conscious- 
ness of danger did Jesus move where the 
soul of John was in deadly peril. But when 
and where was Jesus tempted ? ‘“ Then was 
Jesus led up into the wilderness to be 
tempted.” “Into the wilderness’! So 
John’s place of safety was Jesus’ place of 
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assault, and Jesus’ place of unmoved 
serenity was the place where the soul of 
John had to gird itself for struggle and 
fight for its kingdom. 

The same contrasts are in our lives. They 
may be repeated even while we wait to- 
gether in the house of prayer. The place 
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of prayer may be to one a place of refuge 
and repair, while to another its quietness 
and concentration may have brought an 
inner struggle fierce and hard. We sit 
near each other, and little know what hidden 
things go forward. To me the worship 
hour may be an Apocalypse ; to my brother 
it may be an Armageddon. Toone the place 
of prayer may be the trysting place with 
the Prince of Peace ; to another, if He ap- 
pear at all, it is with garments red from 
Bozrah. My battle is not yours, nor 
yours mine. But let us not be misled into 
thinking any unneeding of sympathy. “‘ Be 
pitiful, for every man is fighting a hard 
battle.’ And let us remember that wher- 
ever our battle is, the Lord of hosts is with 
us, and though the Evil One has many ways 
of approach to the city of Mansoul, He 
that keepeth us slumbereth not, and there is 
no device or subtlety that is not clear to 
the eyes and which will not be forestalled 
in the wisdom of Him Who maketh our 
cause His own. 

The besetments of John Baptist were of 
three orders: the temptations of tempera- 
ment, the temptations of power, and the 
temptations of patronage. 


The Temptations of Temperament. 

It is clear that some of the most persis- 
tent and subtle of the temptations of John 
arose, not out_of his environment, but out 
of that which gives to, or, more than any- 
thing else save the grace of God, takes from 
environment its power to harm—namely, 
that inner disposition we call temperament. 
What a revelation of the preacher is his 
characteristic teaching and speech! “ The 
axe is laid unto the root of the trees: every 
tree therefore which bringeth not forth 
good fruit is hewn down and cast into the 
fire.” ‘‘One mightier than I cometh; He 
shall baptise you with fire.” ‘‘ Whose fan 
is in His hand, and He will throughly 
purge His floor, and gather His wheat 
into the garner, but He will burn up the chaff 
with unquenchable fire.” This is the kind 
of speech you would expect from this gaunt, 
vehement son of the desert who broke like 
a hot tempest on Judea. This eager, im- 
patient, intolerant nature will have tempta- 
tions peculiarly its own. There is one 
incident in which it appears how this beset- 
ment showed itself. John was in prison, the 
prison from which the headsman was to be 
his only liberator. 


** Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 
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The familiar couplet may be true for , 
poet, but it is not true for the average 
and not true for John Baptist, Stone 
walls did make a prison, and iron bars a 
particularly aggravating cage. He frette 
and chafed, consuming his heart. To be 
caged when he was needed was agony. He 
had but just found the Messiah, and might 
now be abroad making crooked thing 
straight and rough places plain for the 
Messiah to come into His own. And nowty 
be held fast in idleness and bondage was 
galling. His friends brought him news of the 
Christ, and this was the hardest blow of 
all. Amazing and baffling news it was to 
the prisoner! This Messiah was going about 
healing a few sick folk, and speaking every. 
where quiet words of kindly grace. The old 
warrior could not believe it. It was good, 
of course, but it was not enough. He had 
spoken of the axe, the fan, the fire; this 
Messiah had a wooing note inexplicable and 
out of place to John’s mind. He could bem 
Messiah, after all. The Baptist had bap 
tised the wrong man. ‘“‘ When John had 
heard in prison the works of Christ, he sent 
two of his disciples, and said unto Him, Ar 
Thou He that should come, or do we look 
for another ?” 

Now, here is a temptation of tempen- 
ment. John was constitutionally a dog 
matist. He had said, ‘“‘ The Kingdom of 
Heaven must come thus and thus.” The 
Kingdom of Heaven came neither thus nor 
thus. Therefore, said John, the Kingdom 
cometh not at all. Is not this a vey 
common thing, common because the dispos- 
tion out of which it grows is common? 
It is a temperament with mightiest capac: 
ties for good. ‘‘ The Kingdom of Heaven 
suffereth violence.” But its dangers are im 
ratio to its promise. God goes too slowly 
for many of us. James Russell Lowell said 
of Thomas Carlyle, ‘‘ He was always ready 
to call down fire from heaven when he could 
not lay his hands on a matchbox,” and that 
saying is true of many less distinguished 
than Carlyle. The hardest words in the 
Scriptures for many pious people are not 
the Ten Commandments; they never had 
trouble with them; all these things have 
they kept from their youth up. But such 
words as ‘“ Rest in the Lord, and walt 
patiently for Him,” “Commit thy way unto 
the Lord,” ‘Let patience have her perlect 
work,” are disconcerting and difficult. 

Marcus Aurelius had learned the great 
lesson when he said, “‘ Nothing that come 
at the right time for Thee is too early or too 
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te for me.” We must not say, “So must 
he Lord do His work,” for the Lord will 
go His work in His own way, and He will 
not be before nor after His time. The 
Kingdom of Heaven, my energetic brother, 
is likened not unto an axe, but unto a little 
yaven hid in the lump, which will leaven the 
yhole if you give it time; not unto a far- 
jung flail, but unto a dayspring, moving 
Jowly, surely up to midday glory. Give 
God time ; He gives it you. 


“This fine old world of ours 
Is but a child still in a go-cart, 
Patience ! give it time to learn its limbs. 
There is a Hand that guides.” 


«It isgood that a man should both hope and 
quietly wait for the salvation of the Lord.” 
Only there is a waiting which is quite other 
than that of the folded hands, and the sluggard 
who seeks a little more slumber ; it is a sus- 
tained patience of the spirit under delay, and 
this is a waiting which creates an atmo- 
here in which we can pray best and toil 
without tiring. 


The Temptations of Power. 


There is a superb series of sayings 
about Christ by John Baptist which I 
may recall now. “He is preferred before 
me.’ “One mightier than I cometh, the 
latchet of Whose shoes I am not worthy to 


uloose.” ‘‘He must increase, I must 
decrease.” These are words of absolute 
slf-abnegation. Whether speech of this 


kind is worth much depends on who uses it. 
There are people who habitually talk of them- 
slves in self-depreciation ; it is their way 
of being conceited. But John Baptist was 
the kind of man to whom words of this sort 
cst something. You instinctively feel that 
this is not the native speech of this strong, 
forceful, aggressive personality. Behind these 
expressions of perfect self-surrender there 
lies a story of subtle temptation, superbly 
met and conquered. They are gold refined 
ma furnace heated seven times. Think of 
John’s unique power and influence! The 
Population had streamed out to him. The 
man himself arrested attention. His words, 
lis very dress, were a challenge; he was 
t0common stuff. The times helped him to 
Power; everywhere there was a great ex- 
ectation. Tired of peddling teachers, the 
people hungered for the time when God 
spake by the mouth of a prophet. When 
the voice was heard on the Jordan banks 
they said, ‘‘ This is he.” Jchn Baptist shook 
the country; he was the mightiest voice 
Mthe land. There came a deputation from 
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the ecclesiastical authorities, saying, “ Art 
thou the Messiah ?”’ Why not? He isa 
born leader of men ; he meets the traditional 
conception ; he holds the multitude; the 
hermit of to-day may to-morrow be king. 
One word decides the future. 

John spake that word. ‘ He confessed, 
and denied not, saying, I am not the Christ.” 
Was it easy? Is it ever easy? Is it ever 
easy to resist the chance to appear more than 
you are ? Do you find absolute truth about 
yourself in social life so easy as not to per- 
ceive any temptation to John here? It is 
easy to be frank with those who hate you ; 
but to tell the truth about yourself to those 
who believe in you, knowing that the truth 
will disillusion and disappoint them, and 
turn their confidence into neglect, and their 
applause into scorn, is it ever easy ? 

John’s own disciples made it harder for 
him. They came to him with those tempta- 
tions to peevishness and self-pity, to jealousy 
and resentment, which work wider and 
deeper mischief among godly folk than the 
glaring vices. Many a good and great ser- 
vant of God has fallen, not greatly, but 
meanly, because he began to be sorry for 
himself. A miracle of grace is wrought in 
John Baptist. With quiet serenity he faces 
the facts and finds grace to rejoice in them. 
He says, “I am the friend of the Bride- 
groom, and when the Bridegroom appears I 
rejoice to slip into the background.” It 
was a triumph of self-repression; in the 
height of his power he suppressed himself in 
favour of Another. The grim herald becomes 
beautiful here ; his selflessness and delicate 
humility set off every talent he possesses. 
Need I say that each in hisown way meets 
this same temptation ? But the nearer we are 
to Christ the more surely shall we conquer. 
In His near presence humility is not only a 
beautiful, but an inevitable thing. Pride 
is like the shadow; it grows the farther we 
are from the light, but it shortens until it 
disappears as we draw near. Keep close to 
Jesus. We are best there; we see our- 
selves most clearly there, and we cast no 
shadow where a brother may stumble. The 
triumph of the right life is ours when we 
can say, “‘ Not I, but Christ.” 

“Higher than the highest heaven, 
Deeper than the deepest sea, 


Lord, Thy love at last hath conquered ; 
None of self and all of Thee!” 


The Temptations of Patronage. 


John Baptist became Court preacher. 
“ King Herod heard of him, for his name 
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was spread abroad.” ‘‘ Herod, when he 
heard him, did many things, and heard him 
gladly.” It is one of the dramatic scenes 
in the New Testament, this of John Baptist 
at the Court of Herod. Rude son of the 
desert, worn with privation, with gleaming 
eyes and garment of undressed hair, in the 
midst of the folk of soft raiment, purple, 
and fine linen, sycophants, delicate steppers, 
diplomatic players of the game of low life 
in high places: candour stands up amidst 
intrigue, asceticism amidst indulgence, clean- 
ness of soul won in open places by high 
thinking and plain living in the midst of 
filthy sensuality, rugged reality in the midst of 
tinsel, and tarnished tinsel at that! 

The Baptist did not meet the greatest of 
his temptations there. Certainly they were 
not the most subtle. But that some tempta- 
tion was involved we may well conjecture, 
and for people of less heroic mould than he 
the peril would have been great. Why 
should he not be gratified that a door was 
open to him to the highest circles? Had 
he not a message for the highest as well 
as for the lowest, and did they need it less ? 
But the pulpit of a palace is a dangerous 
place. History tells of Court preachers who 
used established fame to shape a comfortable 


place for themselves in society; while, on 
the other hand, the Baptist was neither the 
first nor the last to lose his life by telling 


the truth in a palace. We know how 
splendidly fulfilled was the estimate of Jesus. 
“What went ye out to see ? A man clothed 
in soft raiment ? A reed shaken with the 
wind?” Not such was John. He is 
straightway heading toward the dungeon 
and the executioner. 


THE QUIVER. 


We need the inspiration of John’s ¢. 
ample. The temptations of patronage 
assail us not in royal circles, but they are 
still the same in essence. The temptations 
to sacrifice truth and conviction for social 
prestige and position, who has not come 
within the circle of their power? In oy 
personal religion we may mark and catch 
the secret of John Baptist’s moral courage, 
There are periods when a man’s truest wit. 
ness to the reality of religion is simply a life 
subdued to the beauty of Christ ; when, to 
wear ‘‘ the white flower of a blameless life,” 
is to offer at once the finest apology a man 
can make for the spirit of religion and its 
most ample and adequate revelation. But 
there are days of peril when a man must stand 
undismayed for the truth he believes, and 
boldly raise a standard for incorruptibility 
and God. Behold in John’s example the 
soul of courage. lt has convictions by 
which it must stand; holy trusts to which 
it must be loyal; it dares to burn its boats; 
it ventures everything on the supremacy of 
its deepest convictions : 

“It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll,” 


it can be glad in its unconquerable soul. % 
John ended his life, lifting a standard, light- 
ing a candle, showing a temper which must 
never die in the world. We, less heroic 
folk than he, and called to less heroic 
things, need, nevertheless, to rekindle ow 
torches at his fire, and, however the winds 
may blow them about, carry them through 
the world, witnesses of the incorruptibility 
of the human spirit, of the heroism bom of 
loyalty to truth and God. 
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HOW THE POOR FARE. 


By Hugh B. Philpott. 


one half of the world does not know 

how the other half lives. It is true 
that of late years, in the interests of social 
sience, of reform, and of philanthropy, much 
light has been thrown on the ways of life of 
the “ submerged tenth”’; the lamentable and 
disturbing facts about the abject poverty 
aad misery of those who form the very 
lowest social stratum are much better known 
than formerly, and much attention is being 
sven—not before it was needed—to the 
dificult problems which these facts suggest. 
But there is another class of the population 
whose habits of life are quite as much a 
matter of mystery to the well-to-do, the 
hundreds of thousands of independent poor 
who neither ask nor receive, nor in truth 
appear greatly to need, much in the way of 
charity. The earnings of the men vary 


|’ is a trite saying, and still a true one, that 


fom twenty to thirty shillings a week, and 
except when through illness or badness of 
trade this slender income fails, they succeed 
asa rule in maintaining a bold and fairly 


cheerful front to the world; neither they 
nor their families appear to lack needful 
food and clothing, and as a class they 


certainly spend large sums on beer and 
tobacco. 

How is it done ? The middle-class house- 
wife, as she studies her own family budget, 
may be inclined to say it is impossible, 
that there must be hidden sources of income, 
or that the people must really be living in a 
condition of continuous semi-starvation. 
No doubt it is true that the food of large 
numbers of the labouring classes is insuffi- 
cient in nutritive elements, if not in actual 
quantity. But there are circumstances in 
the lives of the poor which make none of 
these explanations necessary. 

In the hands of a labourer’s wife a shilling 
has a purchasing power which those living 
under other social conditions would hardly 
suspect. However deficient their education 
may be in many respects, there are few 
women among the poor of the towns, at 
any rate, who are not adepts in the great 
art of getting a big return for a small outlay. 
They begin their studies very young. Almost 
as soon as they can walk, the children of the 
poor go shopping. It is amusing and in- 
structive to watch a little girl who is out 
on a marketing errand in any of the shopping 
centres frequented by the 
poor. With basket in hand, 





FISH STALL. 


and intent, serious demeanour, 
she makes her way to the 
shop she intends to patronise. 
With great deliberation she 
picks out a piece of meat or 
fish, examining it from every 
angle before deciding, and if 
the price is a fraction above 
what she intends to pay, the 
shopkeeper must knock some- 
thing off, or she will transfer 
her custom to the rival estab- 
lishment. Trades- 
men are generally 
kind and sympa- 
thetic where chil- 
dren are concerned, 
but, were it other- 
wise, they would 
soon find that these 
little housewives 
are not to be trifled 

with. 
The _ bargaining 
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instinct seems to be inborn in the chil- 
dren of the poor. In Goldsmith Street, 
Drury Lane, the London County Council 
has a day industrial school to which boys 
and girls are sent who, owing to want of 


A SHREWD CUSTOMER. 


proper care in their homes, attend school 
irregularly, and are in danger of developing 
into street loafers or worse. The school 
receives them at eight in the morning, gives 
them three good meals as well as their 
teaching, and sends them home to sleep 
in the evening. As part of the domestic 
training given to the girls, they are sent out 
to the~shops in the neighbourhood to pur- 
chase food, which they afterwards prepare 
for the midday dinner, and there is great 
emulation amongst them as to who shall 
obtain the, best value for the money with 
which they are entrusted. It might be 
thought that, considering the antecedents 
of the children, it would be a most risky 
proceeding to entrust them with such duties, 
except under supervision. But the governor 
of the school assured me that the only case 
of cheating he had known was that of a 
little girl who declared that her cabbages 
had cost a penny less than was actually the 
case, thereby cheating herself in the desire 
to make it appear that she had driven a 


better bargain than a schoolfellow who hag 
been buying cabbages at another shop, 

The prices current in back streets where 
the poor do the greater part of their shopping 
are very different from those in the well. 
appointed shops of the leading thorough. 
fares. And the difference is not to be 
explained on the ground of the inferiority 
of the goods. In the matter of food, especi. 
ally, tradesmen know that their poorest 
customers are often the most exigent in 
their demands. It is a great mistake t 
suppose that there is no demand in the 
back streets for meat, fish and groceries 
of the highest quality. The “ best” goods 
sold in the back streets must be equal in 
quality to the goods offered in the more 
aristocratic establishments, though the prices 
are 25 or 30 per cent. less. And it is not 
difficult to understand why this should 
Tradesmen in the poorest districts do not 
pay anything like the rents required for 
shops in more fashionable neighbourhoods, 
they do not call for orders nor deliver goods, 
and as a rule they do not give credit. Con 
sequently they can afford to be content 
with a small margin of profit on the goods 
sold. 

The considerations which tend to make 
goods cheap in the shops frequented by the 
poor operate even more strongly in the case 
of the street markets, which are a picturesque 
and interesting feature of life among the 
poor of London and many other cities. 
There are certain streets in London in which 
the roadway and footpaths are practically 
closed to ordinary traffic, and given over 
at certain times of the day to buying and 
selling. The shopkeepers bring forward 
their goods on to the footpath and establish 
stands in the gutter; costermongers come 
with their stands and barrows and fill wp 
the intervening spaces until the streets 
consist practically of four long narrow lines 
of shops between which during the evening, 
and in some cases throughout the greater 
part of the day, streams of slowly moving 
pedestrians pass up and down almost con- 
tinuously. 

How these street markets came into being, 
and why one street rather than another has 
been chosen, no one quite seems to know. 
Like Topsy, nobody made them, they 
“ growed.” They are in defiance of local 
by-laws and police regulations But since 
they cause no serious inconvenience 10 
traffic, which adjusts itself without difficulty 
by taking other routes, and since they are 
an undoubted boon to a considerable section 
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of the community, the authorities wisely 
“ ie low and s: ay nuffin.’ 

Berwick Street, Soho; Chapel Street, 
jdington ; Whitecross | Street, E.C.; and 
yfiddlesex Street, Whitechapel, with the 
adjoining Wentworth Street, are the most 

sjeresting of the London street markets. 

A visit to any of these markets will give us 
a good deal of light on the domestic economy 
of the poor. Sunday morning is the time 
to visit Middlesex Street (formerly known 
as Petticoat Lane), as the great majority 
of the buyers and sellers here are Jews, and 
Sunday is their great shopping time. But 
in the other cases it is on Saturday night 
that one sees the most animated and varied 
genes. It is astonishing what a variety of 
merchandise is sold in the streets. Not the 
food only, but all kinds of wearing apparel 
bth new and second hand, household 
itensils, books, pictures, patent medicines, 
tc, are bought and sold in great quantities 
in the street markets. 

The manners and customs of the street 
markets are quite different from those which 
obtain in more fashionable emporiums. 
But on the whole they are not unpleasant 
to contemplate. There is a free and easy 
god-humour in these Saturday night 
crowds, happy in the consciousness of having 
money to spend, and a delightful bonhomie 
inmany of the stall keepers. They address 
their customers with astonishing familiarity : 
every young woman is ‘‘my dear,” and 
there is a _ pretty 
free exchange of 
good-humoured ban- 
ter. But the trades- 
men do their best to 
please, and perhaps 
there is as much 
teal courtesy in their 
attitude as in that 
of the obsequiously 
polite shopwalker of 
the fashionable shop. 
The rivalry between 
neighbouring trades- 
men is often keen, 
but there is sel- 
om bitterness in 

8 expression. Two 
betchers will shout 
across the street at 
each other (surely 
butchers are the 
most vociferous of 
mortals !), but their 
thief aim seems 
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to be to amuse the passing crowd with 
a combat of wits. Even a disparaging 
remark from a passer-by is received with 
good-humoured tolerance. It was more in 
sorrow than in anger that an old man replied 
in my hearing the other day to a contemptu- 
ous reference to some coloured pictures he 
was offering for sale at threepence each. 
“You don’t know nothink about Art,” he 
said ; “ pore feller, you can’t’elp it—it’s the 
way you was brought up.” 

The Middlesex Street market on Sunday 
mornings brings us into touch with another 
phase of life among the London poor. 
Here the costumes, the physiognomies, and 
to a great extent the language, are different 
Nowhere in London has one so strongly the 
sense of being in a foreign city. There is 
the same variety in the goods offered for 
sale, and among them we notice strange 
comestibles of which the Englishman does 


not even know the name. The tailoring 
trade flourishes especially in Middlesex 
Street; men walk about with garments 


flung over their shoulders—literally walking 
shops; many of the stalls are piled with 
coats and trousers and rolls of cloth, and 
the proprietors measure their clients as they 
stand in the roadway. Noting the ex- 
tremely low prices at which most of the 
garments are sold, one begins to understand 
the spick and span appearance which so many 
young fellows of the labouring class man- 
age to present on Sundays. Much of this 





(Phote supplied by the Church Army.) 
HOW THE CHURCH ARMY HELPS THE AGED POOR. 
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tailoring work is no doubt produced by 
sweated labour expressly for the cheapest 
markets, but some of it consists of odd 
garments and misfits bought from West- 
End tailors. 

For those in search of bargains in any 
ordinary household requirements there is 
no better place in London than the Cattle 
Market at Islington on Friday afternoon. 
It would be difficult to say what cannot be 
obtained here. Some of the things one sees 
are in good condition ; others seem to be the 
mere sweepings of lumber rooms—dilapidated 
pieces of furniture, books that one would 


sized room, and a cheap hearthrug can be 
bought formed of remnants of Carpet so 
small that one would suppose it was hard} 
worth while sewing them together, by 
making a good serviceable rug, if of a some. 
what patchwork appearance. All th 
necessary equipment of a humble home— 
pots and pans, fireirons, crockery, etc.—can 
be picked up at astonishingly low prices 
Many of the articles thus bought will be of 
good quality, the odds and ends of the 
household effects from good houses: and 
the thrifty young fellow who has managed 
to save a few pounds does much better for 








suppose could have nothing but a waste- 
paper value, boots and hats which look as 
if they had been picked off dust-heaps ; 
nothing seems too far gone to find a place, 
and one must suppose a purchaser, in these 
weekly rummage sales. 

With two or three visits to the market, 
and a very few pounds to spend, a young 
labourer and his intended will be enabled 
to prepare for themselves quite a cosy little 
nest. Bed and bedding can be obtained 
second-hand for a few shillings, chairs for 
one shilling and sixpence or two shillings 
each, and a table and chest of drawers for 
very little more. For four shillings enough 


floorcloth can be obtained to cover a fair- 








SATURDAY NIGHT BARGAINS 


himself by this method of shopping than if 
he went to a cheap furniture shop and bought 
new furniture on the hire-purchase system 
Of course, when you shop in the Cattle 
Market you put your pride in your pocket ; 
you must think nothing of marching of 
with a roll of floorcloth over your shoulder 
and a fender in your hand. The tradesmen, 
of course, do not deliver goods, nor as 4 rule 
do they even wrap them up. 

It might be thought that the economic 
advantage of buying in cheap markets would 
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fe counteracted by the disadvantage of 
buying in small quantities—a practice which 
the great bulk of the poor adopt partly from 
necessity and partly from choice. No doubt 
in some cases the small buyer fares badly. 
A ton of nineteen shillings coal, for in- 
stance, is retailed to the poor at twopence 
per fourteen pounds, which is equivalent to 
fr 6s. 8d. per ton. But in the case of pro- 
yisions there is less discrepancy between 
the rates for large and small quantities. 
The halfpennyworths and farthingsworths of 
tea, sugar, cheese, etc., sold in the little 
general shops in the back streets are gener- 
ally good value for the money. It is only 
in these shops that one realises the pur- 
chasing power of the smallest coin of the 
realm. 

Many poor families purchase their little 
bit of tea for every meal, using the grocer’s 
shop as most people use their tea caddy. 
There is a good d:al to be said for the prac- 
tice from the point of view of the economics 
of the poor. Small quantities tend to 
abstemiousness ; if you have only two 
spoonfuls of tea in the house, you cannot 
put three into the teapot in a moment of 
weak craving for an extra strong cup. A 
working man’s wife was asked why she did 
not purchase a large pot of jam instead of 
many very small ones. She replied that it 
was much cheaper to buy the small pots 
because of the great rapidity with which 
her husband made the’ jam disappear when 
agenerous supply appeared on the table. 

There is much in the choice of time as well 
as of place for your marketing. Besides the 
shops which cater especially for the poor, 
there are many provision shops which late 
on Saturday night, to avoid the waste of 
perishable goods, sell off their stock at prices 
to suit even the poorest. Then there are 
butchers and fishmongers who have ap- 
pointed times for disposing of odd pieces 


to the poor. One may sometimes see 
a line of children outside a first-class 
provision shop waiting, bag or basket 


m hand, for their turn to receive a penny- 
worth of ‘ pieces.” It is generally good 
wholesome food, sufficient in quantity to 
provide an ample dinner, or perhaps more 
than one dinner, for the whole family. But 
of course, when you buy a pennyworth of 
pieces, you do not choose your joint, but 
take what comes first. So at the baker’s 
of confectioner’s a child who comes in for 
a“ha’porth of stale, please,” is often re- 
Warded with buns and cake which yesterday 
Would have cost four or five times as much. 
270 
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In many directions the children are much 
more efficient in getting things “on the 
cheap” than their elders would be. They 
are quite unembarrassed by the smallness 
of their resources, and will boldly demand 
a “‘ha’porth”’ of any commodity they may 
desire. The shopkeeper may sternly reply, 
“We don’t make a ha’porth,”’ but more often 
he will deal with the miniature order in a 
spirit of generous inexactness which is all 
to the advantage of the little customer. 
Whenever a building is being pulled down 
or a wood-paved road is being renewed, the 
children are sure to be on the spot looking 
out for firewood. They do not always ask 
permission ; old wood blocks and any odd 
pieces of wood that are not too big for them 
to carry away they look upon as their lawful 
perquisites. 

One often hears about the improvidence 
of the poor, and the reproach is not un- 
founded. Yet it is surprising what a large 
number of very poor families contrive to 
show some kind of thrift by paying into 
benefit clubs or by life insurance. But 
no doubt it would be true to say of the 
majority of the urban poor that, owing to 
want of domestic knowledge, and to certain 
conventions and superstitions of their class, 
they fail to make the best of their slender 
resources. The diet in many a poor home 
is inadequate to the maintenance of full 
physical efficiency, not because of its in- 
sufficient quantity, but because of its un- 
suitable character. Many cheap and valuable 
foods, such as oatmeal and lentils, are scarcely 
found in the homes of the London poor. 
The reason is partly ignorance of their 
dietetic value, partly the taste for more 
highly flavoured dishes, but chiefly the 
greater amount of trouble required in their 
preparation. The cooking in thousands of 
homes is of the most primitive character, 
and so large quantities of the food consumed 
are bought ready cooked—a somewhat ex- 
travagant practice unless, as sometimes 
happens, it means a real economy of fuel. 
Bones will sometimes be thrown on a 
rubbish heap, and then the children 
will be sent to get from some charitable 
agency soup made from just such bones as 
their parents were too ignorant or too in- 
dolent to use. A widespread diffusion of 
such simple domestic knowledge as _ the 
methods of making cheap soups and puddings, 
the value of fresh air, the proper feeding of 
a baby, etc., would do very much to raise 
the standard of living amongst the urban 
poor. 
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It is true that much good work in this 
direction is already being done in our ele- 
mentary schools. In all the London County 
Council schools the elder girls are taught 
cooking and laundry work, and many of them, 
in addition, attend housewifery centres at 
which practical instruction is given in all 
kinds of domestic arts. One might suppose 
that it would be impossible for the bright 
little housewives one sees at these centres 
to degenerate into slatternly and thriftless 
women. But it must be remembered that 
the centres are of quite recent establishment. 
The majority of the women in working-class 
homes at the present time had not the advant- 
age of such instruction. And further we 
must remember the immense power of the 
home environment, which in many cases 
tends to counteract the good influence of 
the school; the example of mother is more 
potent than the precept of teacher. 

There is the great power, too, of custom 
and tradition, which is sometimes distinctly 
hostile to prudent economy and up-to-date 
hygiene. Take, for instance, the super- 
stitious extravagance of the poor in the 
matter of funerals: To have a relative 
“put away decently ” they will deny them- 
selves even necessary food. For a member 
of the family to be buried by the parish is 
the crowning calamity, which must be avoided 
at all costs. The more that can be done 
in the way of crape, black plumes and brass 
ornaments, the greater the kudos which will 
pertain to the family. The ideal of the 
decent funeral is kept before the eyes 
even of the children. Mr. Charles Booth 


tells of a little boy in a Bethnal Green 
school who, when asked the purpose for 
which he was putting his savings in the 
penny bank, replied “‘ To buy a coffin when 
I die.” 

Yet, when all has been said that can fairly 
be said from the point of view of the scientific 











economist, there is an aspect of this charac. 
teristic improvidence of the poor which jg 
not only excusable, but positively admirable 
Living from hand to mouth, they are always 
on the brink of domestic calamity. The 
illness or death of the breadwinner, a spell 
of slackness of work, and they are at once 
over the brink, plunged in absolute destity. 
tion. Most of them realise—instinctively 
rather than as the result of elaborate reasop. 
ing—that no amount of foresight will change 
the basic facts of their social life. And s9 
they accept the situation with a cheerful 
faith which enables them to maintain some 
buoyancy and hopefulness in the drab and 
narrow life they are forced to live, and 
carries them undismayed and undespairing 
through experiences which would drive to 
madness many to whom a comfortable bank 
balance seems to be one of the essential 
conditions of happiness. Thus, consciously 
or unconsciously, they live in the spirit of 
the Divine injunction, “‘ Be not anxious for 
the morrow, for the morrow shall be anxious 
for the things of itself.” 

On the whole, then, the life of the poor, in 
spite of many hardships and disabilities, 
is not unhappy. It has elements of happi- 
ness which do not belong to the lives of the 
upper and middle classes—a certain free- 
masonry and good fellowship, a recognition 
of the duties of neighbourliness, an absence 
of the stiffness and starchiness and blighting 
conventions of the suburbs. For the children 
especially, the social conditions under which 
they live have many compensations ; they 
are not hedged around with the restraints 
and restrictions which fret the souls of many 
little folk of well-to-do families ; their lives 
are freer, simpler, and more natural. Physical 
comfort is but a small factor in the making 
of happy lives; the greater elements of 
happiness—love, loyalty and hope—are 
pretty evenly diffused among all classes. 
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A PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


A True Story by the Rev. S. N. Sedgwick. 


Note.—The Manuscript Diary, from which extracts are given below, is in the author’s possession. Its date is 1822. 
itis written in a small, fine hand, on the fancy notepaper of the time, with a verse of sentimental poetry at the top, stamped 


with a border in relief, 


The writer states that he has written it for his children, “ that the God of all mercies may make it 


a blessing to all that read it, that many troublesome ways may be avoided, that He may show them the snares, the 
difficulties, and painful circumstances through life, in which we can do nothing without His help.” 


HE girl, with a paper bundle crushed to- 
gether, stood outside the office door of 
a small building, the windows of which bore 
the words, ‘‘ Whitechapel Match Factory.” 
She leaned against the grimy wall, and sobs 
of despair shook her fragile body. She was 
not more than eighteen, and had she been 
well nourished would have been very pretty. 
As it was, though neatly dressed, her figure 
was wasted and thin, for she could only just 
manage to keep body and soul together. 

A young workman, passing by, with white 
apron slung about him, <ad paint-pot in his 
hand, halted and turned back. ‘‘ Hullo, lass,” 
he said, ‘‘ what’s the matter ? What’s up?” 

The girl looked up; she met a pair of keen 
eyes, set in a long, intellectual face. Charles 
Bolter was clean-shaven ; his thin hair already 
wearing off had left an abnormally broad fore- 
head. Rather thin lips often tightly com- 
pressed, and eyes ringed already with crow’s- 
feet, showed a character prone to scrutiny and 
argument. He was an uncommon type at that 
early period, a clever though narrow-minded 
thinker—free-thinker he would have said— 
aman who, face to face with the problems of 
his time, the misery and degradation of his 
class, had set himself to argue out, from his 
own difficult standpoint, the meaning of 
existence. 

There was real kindliness and sympathy in 
his tone, and Betsy, feeling at that moment like 
a drowning wretch who must clutch at any 
straw, turned to him shyly and held out her 
bundle. 

“They said I’d watered the paste,” she 
sobbed ; “‘so the manager’s chucked me. He’s 
smashed my boxes, so that I can’t sell ’em 
anywhere else, and there’s the whole week’s 
work gone.” 

Bolter frowned and took the parcel, which 
came open in his hand, so roughly had it been 
ued. A pile of broken match-boxes fell 
tumbling to the ground. 

“A slave-driver !” said Bolter angrily. «I 
know ’em, curse em. How much do you get ?” 





*‘ 2}d. a gross,” the girl answered. ‘“ This 
was nine shillings’ worth.” 
Bolter made a rapid calculation. ‘ That’s 


fourteen hours a day,” he said, “‘ ain’t it?” 

“It’s more,” said the girl, “‘ for I’ve been 
brought up religious, and I can’t work 0’ 
Sundays. What I shall do next week, God 
knows.” 

“God,” cried Bolter fiercely. ‘‘ God ? They 
call this God’s land ; Icallit the devil’s. D’you 
think God—if there is one—’ud put you down 
to sweat your young life out making match- 
boxes—and, I dare say, finding your own 
paper and paste?” 

“I don’t know,” said Betsy; ‘‘ but I do 
know, somehow or other, that it ain’t His 
fault.” 

*“God ?”’ sneered 
‘“Good God? What’s good about 
Where’s your parents ?” 

“Dead,” said Betsy simply. ‘I’m alone. 
I’ve got a grandfather somewheres in the 
country, but I’ve never seen him.” 

“Where do you live ?” 

“‘ Not far from ’ere, just round Turner Street. 
Commercial Road—or I did till this morning. 
But now”’ (she began to sob again) “I shan’t 
have no money to pay the rent, and they won’t 
let me go on tick, not a blessed day.” 

She pulled her thin shawl closer round, and 
stooped to pick up the boxes. 

“What are you going to do ?”’ said Bolter, 
helping her. 

“I don’t know. O God, help me.” 

“Leave God out of it. He’s left you,” 
said the man. The girl looked shocked and 
drew herself a step away. Bolter smiled. 

“’Xcuse me,” he said awkwardly. “ Truthis, 
I’m doubtful about God. You see, I know you 
and lots more like you, and it seems to me 
there’s something wrong somewhere if these 
things are God’s will, as the parsons say. Any- 
way, I’m going to help you now, and that’s 
more than God’s done, ain’t it ?” 

“No,” said Betsy. ‘‘No; hasn’t He sent 
me a friend just as I needed one ?”’ 


the young workman. 
Him ? 
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For a moment Bolter was taken aback. It 
was a new idea. He lived so independent, as 
he thought, of God or man, that he could not 
realise that God had so ordered his goings 
that morning as to lead him to this young girl. 

He was about to explain that everything he 
had done that day had been prearranged by 
himself, that God had had nothing to do with 
it, when the girl, who had been getting whiter, 
suddenly reeled and would have fallen if he 
had not caught her. A wave of something 
deeper than pity swept over him as he held her 
light figure in his arms. She was so small, so 
helpless. 

“Here,” he said roughly, “I’m a fool. 
You’ve had no food to-day, I know, and precious 
little yesterday. Come along o’ me.” 

He kicked the rest of the boxes into the 
gutter, and drawing an arm through hers, 
helped her away. 

Fortunately, a little way down the road was 
an eating shop, divided into compartments, 
very rough and none too clean. He went in, 
and ordering a plate of soup and a cut of beef, 
made the girl eat whilst he sat opposite and 
watched her. 

Betsy ate slowly, the warm food reviving 
her. Every now and then she looked up shyly 
at the face opposite her. It was a good kind 
face, in spite of its owner’s quarrel with God. 
She was drawn to him. 

By-and-by he asked whether she would mind 
his smoking, and lit his pipe. 

For his part, he scrutinised her closely. Her 
worn face was pretty and refined. There was 
an engaging simplicity about her, a quiet 
purity, and (he could not but be conscious of 
it) a real faith, to him an unknown power. 

There was something about her that appealed 
to his sense of manliness and strength. 

** Look ’ere,” he said ; “‘ my name’s Charles 
Bolter. What’s yours ?” 

** Betsy Rogers,’’ said the girl. 

“T’m painting for my uncle,” said the man, 
“and I’m in a good way of business. He’s 
good to me—don’t mind my knocking off a bit 
like this, for instance. I should think I make 
thirty shillings a week all round the year, on 
an average.” 

“That’s very good,” said Betsy. 

“Well, now, you let me lend you a bit for 
this week, and we’ll look out for a new job 
for you. You can pay me back when you’ve 
@ mind.” 

At first the girl refused, but having no other 
means, she finally consented, with many ex- 


pressions of gratitude on her part, and Charles 
Bolter, having seen her home, went on his 
business. 

This was the beginning of Bolter’s courtship, 
Within three months they were married. 

The marriage took place in church, although 
Bolter had at first attempted to persuade Betsy 
to let it be performed anywhere else. Betsy 
held out, as she always did when they had 
any argument about her religion, and Bolter, 
as he came to love her, came also to envy the 
simple faith and trust which seemed to be the 
girl’s solid possession, utterly untarnished by 
any shade of doubt. 

When, night by night, she knelt at the bed- 
side for her prayers, in the one large room 
which they took, a yearning came over him to 
be able to share with her in that silent con- 
munion with God; and when she told him 
that she always prayed for him there were 
tears in his voice as he replied, ‘‘ I wish I could 
think it was any good, dear.” 

“*God’ll teach you so in His own good time,” 
was her constant answer to any of his criticisms, 
“‘God’ll teach you by-and-by.”’ 

God was teaching him even then by the love 
of his wife. As he says, in the little diary 
which he wrote later on, “‘I used to wonder 
what it was that kept her so constant to the 
worship of God. And the Lord sent mea 
desire for a taste of His Word. I wanted to 
experience it for myself. Ofttimes when I was 
at work I used to pray, but I kept it all to 
myself, for I did not like to say anything to 
her, for fear I was wrong.” 

But he had a hard battle to fight, for every 
case of cruelty, or wrong, or pain seemed to 
him to raise insuperable difficulties against his 
belief in a God who cared for His creatures. 

But there came an accident which materially 
affected the prosperity of his life. He fell from 
a ladder while painting, and for long was not 
expected to live. His work ceased, and his 
wife was forced to take up some work as 4 
means of earning food and rent while he was 
laid by. 

Day by day he watched her making blouses 
and shirts, at which she earned sixpence a day, 
she struggling with great pain, for she was 
not in good health, yet cheerful and ut 
complaining. How each felt for the other 
during that time no words can tell ; but every 
night she read to him out of her Bible, the 
only book which they possessed, and it was 
one evening when he was so far recovered as 
to sit up that she read, “ how God sent the 
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Son, for love of the world He had made; and 
that Son, though He was rich, for our sakes 
became poor, that we through His poverty 
might be rich.”’ 

“Charlie,’’ she said softly, laying the book 
down, ‘‘ don’t that help you a bit ?”’ 

“What do you mean, matie ?” he asked, 
“matie’’ being his pet name for her. 

“You’d have been comfortably off still, 
“if you hadn’t to look after 


’ 


dear,” she said, 
me. You'd have had savings enough to tide 
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“Well, dear,”’ she continued, ‘‘ it makes my 
pain and trouble easy to bear now, because 
you're a-bearing it with me. I couldn’t do 
it alone, but with you——”’ She stooped for- 
ward and kissed him. 

“* Don’t it make all the pain and suffering in 
the world easier to bear when you reads that 
God, ’stead of leaving us alone, sent His Son 
to share it too?” 

Bolter sat up, a revelation open to him. “I 
could believe in God’s being good if that was 


“You'd have had savings enough to tide you over this, only I've elped you spend ’em, 
haven't I?’” 


you over this, only I’ve ’elped you spend ’em, 
haven’t I ?”’ 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘“‘and don’t you think 
I'd have it otherwise. We share and share 
alike now, dear, and ever will.”’ 

“Yes, dear, and ain’t that a sign that you 
love me, that you’re content to live like this, 
with no word of repining, with no casting of 
iton me ?”’ 

“Don’t talk like that,’’ he said almost 
fiercely, for he could not bear to listen. There 
she sat, having taken up her needle, sewing 
away at a coarse shirt for bare life. 





“It ’ud show that He hadn’t 
made us for sport. It ’ud show that He cared.” 

Betsy read the words again. ‘“‘ God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish but have everlasting life.” 

‘‘It ’ud show it, if it’s true,” said Bolter 
doubtfully ; “but how’m I going to know 
that it ain’t all a pretty story ?” 

“T’ll tell you,” said his wife earnestly. 
‘‘ You'll know it’s true when you find Him still 
caring, still a-watching over us. Don’t you 
remember when you and me first met, you 


so,’ he said. 
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wanted to make out it wasn’t God’s doings ? 
I said it was. I said He had sent you to me, 
and I say it still. It was a’cause He loved me 
that He brought you and me together. When 
you’ve proved it to yourself like that you won't 
ask whether the Gospel’s true. You'll know 
n” 

‘‘T wish I could think it,”’ said Bolter. 

“Why,” she went on warmly, “had you 
ever stopped to ’elp a crying maid afore ? No, 
you know you hadn’t. Was it accident, do 
you think, as brought you and me out of all 
them thousands of folks in London together 
that morning, that made you turn round to 
speak to me, that’s brought us here now, and 
lets me help to pay back to you, now you’re 
laid up, all the kindness you done me ? ” 

Charles was silent. 

“* Which is easier,’’ she went on, “ to explain 
how an accident like that could happen, or to 
say it was a good God that done it all. Praise 
be!” 

“The way you put it,” he said, “it seems 
easier, likelier, to believe in a God than not 
to. But according to that, He’s going to ’elp 
us out of this too.” 

“So He will, so He will,’’ she answered, 
“when we’ve learnt our lesson. Oh, if you’d 
only say, ‘ Lord, I’m going to trust ’ee, in spite 
of all my doubts,’ you’d soon find out the truth 
about it.” 

This was one of many conversations which 
the two had together; and they always left 
the man with an increased longing to take it 
for granted that what she said was right. 
Gradually, the resolve took definite form to 
challenge her assertion and put God to the 
proof. 

Not in any spirit of blasphemy, not in any 
audacious vaunting, not in any manner of 
egotism, but simply as one who was searching 
for the truth, as one who wanted a definite 
answer to his questioning, he cast about to 
put his plan into execution. It cannot be 
doubted that the God who made him and loved 
him was willing to take up the challenge. 

When Bolter was well again he found his 
place of work occupied by another man. The 
master said he had no work to employ another 
hand. The time was at the end of winter, 


and painters are invariably out of work then. 

Bolter found others—many others—like 
himself, and he returned home day after day, 
empty-handed, forced to subsist on the one 
meal a day which Betsy’s earnings supplied. 
That was a time 


And then his child was born. 





of solemn teaching to the man. To know of 
that agony, that sacred pain of motherhood, 
to feel his own heart wrenched and torn by the 
knowledge that he could not help her through 
it, and then to share in her joy afterwards, 
and to see love triumphant over pain—this was 
teaching, indeed. 

A little work fell to his lot for a few weeks, 
and Betsy saw in it another mark of her 
Heavenly Father’s watchful provision; and 
then when she could get about again, Bolter 
fell out of work once more ; once more set to 
tramping the streets, a double anxiety now 
at his heart. 

By chance one day he heard that there was 
plenty of work for painters at Southampton, 
and the idea came to him that he would go 
down there ; but when he mooted it to his wife 
she could not bear to let him go, nor could he 
endure the thought of leaving her penniless for 
so long. Yet the idea clung to him, and at 
last, when every other resource had failed, he 
determined to go. 

Seventy-five miles, and ‘‘a bad road to 
travail,” as he writes. It would take him 
three days, but it was that or starvation, so he 
determined to go without his wife’s knowledge. 

“That evening,” his diary speaks, in such 
simple and forcible language that it shall tell 
its own tale, “‘I mended my pockets, but | 
had nothing to put in them but a needle and 
thread for fear of tearing my clothes before I 
could get there. . . . Not a wink of sleep did 
I get that night for the thoughts of leaving 
my wife and child on the morrow. When 
morning came I was glad, and in other respects 
was sorry and most broken-hearted in being 
forced to leave her. Well do I remember the 
day ; it was the 22nd of April, 18—. About 
eight o’clock I waited a bit, and then say'd 
to her (which was a hard task for me to do), 
‘We have no breakfast, but you won't be 
long finishing your blouse, and then you car 
get your sixpence and buy a bit of something. 
Then I turned myself round, and said I would 
go round the shops and see if I could get any 
work, ‘and if you do not see me before six 
o’clock,’ says I, ‘ you may conclude that I am 
in work.’ 

“Little did she think how my mind was at 
the time, and most cutting was that parting 
in my breast.” 

He went out of the house and down into 
Ratcliffe Highway to get threepence from a man 
who owed him this sum. With this he bought 
three penny loaves, and then found his way to 
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Nine Elms station, 
intending to follow 
the new railway 
line to Southamp- 
ton from station 
to station. 

But here he crept 
away from the 
road to a quiet 
corner, and for the 
frst time in his 
ite he commended 
his journey into 
God’s hands. “‘ I’m 
going,” he said, 
“to trust ’ee, God 
of Heaven. For 
my wife and child’s 
sake, don’t fail me, 
but send me work, 
for Christ’s sake, 
at the end of my 
journey.” 

Thus he started, 
and made his way 
through Wands- 
worth to Eaton, 
where night over- 
took him. He had 
already eaten his 
loaves, and that 
night he crept into 
a cart under cover, 
where he tried to 
compose himself to 
sleep. 

“It was raining 
hard,” he says. 
“T could not sleep, 
for I fancied I 
heard my poor 


child cry because I had left it, and I wept 
bitterly, for go on my journey I must, for I 
knew if I turned back there was nothing but 


starvation.”’ 


It was now about eleven o’clock, and hearing 


lootsteps, and fearing 


prosecution for trespass, he lay breathless till 
Then feeling wet through, 
jor the rain came in upon the cart, he jumped 
up and ran after the men who had passed. 
They proved to be villagers, and after cross- 
examining him they directed him, as he re- 


they had passed by. 


“*Believe me, it smelt very nice, and I could not 
help looking in at the door, though I walked away, 


for I 


discovery and possible 


quested, to the next village. ‘‘ They 


to go straight on till I came to a large pond, 
and then I should see a plank which would 
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could not ask of them.’” 
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take me _ across. 
But when I reached 
it, I could see 
neither pond nor 
plank, for it was 
so dark; but now 
the hand of God 
was upon me, and 
His providential 
eye watching over 
me, as I had asked 
Him to prove, for 
after I stood there 
awhile a large white 
dog from some 
farmhouse came up 
to me ; being white, 
I saw it plainly. 
It startled me very 
much, but it did 
not hurt me. Un- 
der the guiding of 
God, he went on 
before me and 
crossed the plank, 
which enabled me 
to find my way 
across. When I 
was safely over I 
could not help pat- 
ting the animal and 
taking off my hat 
to God. ‘Lord,’ 
I said, ‘this was 
Thou, I believe’ ; 
then I went on, the 
dog accompanying 
me for half a mile, 
when he took a 
short turn round 
and went back. 


«As for me, I walked on till I came to the 
village of Pirbright, and here, finding no one 
up, I was forced to lay ina pig-sty among seven 


pigs, which kept we warm till morning.”’ 


got down. 
eat so long. 


told me 





Early next day he got a lift in a cart for six 
or seven miles, which was a good help, but 
served to accentuate the weakness of his legs ; 
for he found he could scarcely move when he 


“I was very weak from having so little to 
I had nowhere to go, except to 


the God whom I was a-trying, so I asked Him 
to give me something to eat. I had not 
ended my broken prayer more than five or six 
minutes when I was passing by some small 
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houses in a village. One of the cottage doors 
was open, and I saw a man and his wife and 
children sitting round a table with some nice 
hot milk in their basins. Believe me, it smelt 
very nice, and I could not help looking in at 
the door, though I walked away, for I could not 
ask of them. But I had not gone far when 
the good woman of the house called out to me 
and said, ‘ Young man, come here. What 
made you look in at my door so hard as you 
passed just now?’ I said, ‘I beg your 
pardon, if I did wrong; but your milk looked 
so nice, and I am so hungry, I could not help 
at. 

“*T thought so,’ says she, and telling me 
to sit down, she gave me a large basin of milk, 
with plenty of bread in it, which made me a 
different man. When I had finished it, I 
thanked the Lord for His helping hand, and 
went on my road very much refreshed.” 

On the way to Basingstoke he earned a 
penny and a glass of ale by helping a man to 
drive a pig. He offered the penny at a baker’s 
shop for a loaf, but to his surprise the woman 
gave him a loaf and refused to take the money. 
There was no work to be got in the town; he 
tried vainly for an hour, and therefore he went 
on down the Southampton Road, his feet feeling 
very sore. A stick cut out of the hedge by a 
passing tramp, who noticed him limping, and 
was willing to help a comrade “ on the road,” 
proved of such use to him that he reached 
Winchester at sunset and determined to go 
to the workhouse for the night. But no one 
would answer his ring, and after waiting some 
time he ventured to call upon God once more 
to help him to a shelter. A passer-by crossed 
the road to him almost immediately, telling 
him the workhouse was shut for the night, “‘ but 
come with me,” said the man, “ and I’ll show 
you a place where I’ve slept myself before 
Bolter followed him painfully, and 


” 


now. 
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was shown into a granary, full of straw, He 
pulled his boots off for the first time since he 
had left home—most of the skin of the feet 
came off too—but the rest and the sleep re- 
freshed him to a great extent. He writes at 
the end of this episode, “‘ Blessed be the name 
of the Lord, for He is good and His mercies 
endureth for ever.” 

The morning of the third day found him 
eleven miles from Southampton. They were 
eleven weary miles, and took Bolter far longer 
than usual, but “ through God ”’ he got into 
the town at twenty minutes past four in the 
afternoon, and he had scarcely entered before 
“I saw a paper pasted to a square of glass in 
the centre of the window of a shop belonging 
to a Mr. Graveley, these words: ‘ House 
Painters Wanted.’ ” 

He was trembling and shaken and brokep- 
down, not only with physical weakness, but 
with the sensation that God had indeed proved 
himself to be a God that loves and cares. If 
the story of his journey were not literally true 
it would to many bear an appearance of utter 
unreality. 

It was an experience which filled him with 
awe, in which he felt overwhelmed by the 
realised presence of God. Thenceforth he 
could not doubt that there is a Providence 
that shapes our ends, that the pain and suffer- 
ing of the world are not without a purpose. 
Many a time there were difficulties he could not 
solve, problems to which he could find no 
answer ; but he had a guiding rope to hand, on 
which he could depend, to lead him out of all 
such labyrinths. It was the knowledge that 
God had not left the world to suffer in loneli- 
ness, that He was not “ careless of mankind,” 
that in the Person of His Son He had tasted 
all the world’s sorrows, and therefore pain was 
neither purposeless nor intolerable, for where 
the Captain suffers the troops can suffer too. 
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THE CHILDREN’S PAGES. 


Conducted by ‘‘ Mr. Anon.”’’ 


TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
BY EDITH HENRIETTA FOWLER. 

il.—Blossoms. 

N a spring day we can have our talk 
best during a walk through the garden 
and orchard, for all the land during 
spring-time is a freshly turned leaf of 

God’s picture book from which we are trying 
to Jearn some of His lessons and truths. 

First of all, I want you to notice how different 
thesame countryside looks in spring from what 
it does during the long winter months. The 
same fields and hedges and trees, and yet a 
wonderful difference! What is that differ- 
ence? I wonder if you could guess? It is 
the presence of a new life, and life is the power 
to live and grow and bear fruit. These dull, 
dead-looking, black branches are breaking out 
into buds, are blushing with as yet a faint 
colour, but we see and know that they are 
alive, and will bloom and blossom into full 
beauty by-and-by. The power of life is 
within them. As we walk through the orchards 
and see the blossom on the fruit-trees, as well 
as the new plants springing out of the buried 
bulbs, and the flush of green along the hedges, 
surely we can see, if we will but open our 
spiritual eyes, the beautiful and hopeful lesson 
of spring-time. 

We are all trees planted in the garden of 
Ged. Different kinds of trees, but alive ; 
and if we would continue to live, the power of 
the resurrection which is pictured on the 
earth year by year in spring must be in our 
hearts. You children are living in perpetual 
spring, and I want you for a few moments to 
think about the season of spring, and what it 
ought to do for you. It is the time of buds 
and blossoms—not of full growth. Childhood 
is the time of promise—of good resolutions, of 
happy hopes, of unconscious growth. The 
Life of the Spirit is in you—spring for you is 
here and now, and so the blossoms will be 
appearing one by one, different in shape and 
colour and scent, just as the fruits of formed 
characters will differ when you are all grown 
up; but you must take care of the blossoms, 
and see that nothing harms them now, or 
there will be no fruit by-and-by. Sin sweeps 
over the world like a cruel and bitter frost. 
It wants to nip the fresh, tender buds, and 





destroy your sweet and happy ideals of trying 
to live the Christ-life here on earth. The 
gardeners in early spring are afraid of the 
frosty nights. In the day, when the sun is 
shining,it is safe and warm, but when the sun 
has set the cold winds bring the frost out of 
the north. So, my dear children, keep in the 
sunshine of God’s Presence. Remember that 
His eye is over you, that His love encircles you, 
and the Sun of Righteousness will never set. 
But if you want to escape from Him, to forget 
His nearness, and to be without Him, you are 
going into the night. And when it is dark and 
cold the frost of sin will surely nip your blossoms, 
and perhaps destroy them altogether. 

And blossoms also can be plucked off by 
human hands. To strip the apple trees of 
their pink flowers means to rob them of their 
golden fruit. Bad companions can steal the 
good resolutions, can so handle your faint and 
tender longings after God and goodness that 
they are all bruised and hurt, and sometimes 
even thrown away and trampled under foot. 
Keep clear of those who, you know, thus mean 
to rob you—-for if they steal the blossoms they 
are stealing something infinitely more: the 
fruit that ought to enrich your future both 
here and hereafter. There are also little 
insects which blight the blossom and eat away 
the power of its life. These are little habits 
and tiny sins which are too small, we think, 
to matter—almost too insignificant to see, 
but they are big enough to spoil the child-life 
which should be bright with blossom—to 
make it black and shrivelled before it has had 
time to bloom. How sad it is to see those 
who are young old in wrong-doing; to hear 
bad words fall from fresh childish lips; to 
find the blight of sinful thoughts and actions 
in the lives of early spring! Dear children, see 
that the insects, so tiny one by one, so powerful 
in multiplication, do not settle on fair blossoms 
and eat them all away. Flick them off, at the 
very first sign, and let the soft rain of repent- 
ance wash the blooms clean again as the sunlit 
showers of an April day. 

It is a glad and glorious fact that, in spite of 
all the dangers of spring, so much of the blossom 
comes to its perfection, and crowns the land 
with fruit in autumn days. Thesame Heavenly 
Father Who cares for the grass of the field, and 
guards the young trees from danger, will 
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surely keep His children safe and sound. If 
you, little trees, are full of blossom which He 
has caused to spring out of that new Life 
which has been given you by the Power of His 
Resurrection ; if you want to be pure and true, 
and straight and noble, He will keep these 
blossoms for you, if you ask Him, and see that 
they mature. To try and please God is the 
nature of the blossom which makes Christian 
childhood beautiful ; and if that resolve is in 
your hearts in spring you can look forward to 
a happy summer and a rich autumn of fruit 
worthy to be gathered into His garner when 
the time shall come. 

You must not be impatient even in your 
good resolutions, and want to grow perfect all 
at once. The blossoms teach us truly how 
first the tiny bud appears, and then the snowy 
or the pink-tipped flower; how the sun is 
needed day by day for its growth, and the 
softening influence of the rain all helps to make 
it strong. And then there comes an awkward 
time—you growing boys and girls often feel 
it in your teens—when the sweet simplicity 
of childhood is changing into the tiny, uncouth 
model of the full fruit’s shape, with no beauty 
of taste or juice of the fruit which it foretells. 
Do not be discouraged at that time, if people 
do misunderstand and scold you; if yon are 
painfully conscious of your own shortcomings, 
and unable to be what others seem to expect. 
God guards the little sour apples, and knows 
that they are nearer perfection even than the 
beautiful pink clusters of blossom which make 
the tree so beautiful in spring. The cramped 
characters and difficult moods of the boys and 
girls in their teens may in God's sight hold as 
true a promise of fruit as the fair innocence of 
childhood. As long as you are trying to please 
Him, the difficult stages of growth through 
which you pass will be all right—some perhaps 
less attractive than others, but all tending to 
the great end for which you were planted in this 
world, to bring forth the fruits of holiness— 
“some thirtyfold, some sixty, and some an 
hundred.” 
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A MORNING WITH SMALL SUFFERERS. 
BY BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF. 


S Miss Druce in ?”’ I asked the maid. 
‘Well, miss, but she’s just 

going out.” 
“Oh,.then I won’t keep her,” I said, know- 


yes ; 





ing how vexing it is to be caught on the 
step. 

But Molly heard my voice. 

“ Peggy,” she cried, and came through the 
hall, “is that you? Were you going to be 
unfriendly ?”’ 

“ Well, I thought you might be in a hurry,” ] 
said. 

“So I am,” she answered, drawing me down 
the steps, ‘‘ but you can come with me.” 

“Where ?”’ I asked meekly. 

“To see some of my invalid children. [’ye 
joined the Invalid Children’s Aid Association, 
and this is one of my mornings for Visiting 
them.” 

a 


door. 


) 


* * * * * 


We took a ’bus, and arrived eventually a 
a bustling, jostling, noisy high-road. Molly 
dived down a grey, grimy side street; | 
followed. 

The houses on each side of the road were 
small and dingy. Molly knocked at the door 
of No. 7. 

A clean, bright-faced woman opened it. 

“‘Good-morning, miss. I knew it was you, 
miss. Willie’s just longing for you, miss. Come 
in, please.” 

““ How is he, Mrs. Hare ?”’ 

The woman’s face clouded. 

** Not so wonderful, miss. The doctor he do 
say he should go to the country or sea—that 
would be the savin’ of him. But there, 
I can’t send him, poor lamb, so what am I to 
do?” There were tears in her eyes. 

Mrs. Hare threw open the door of the “ par- 
lour,” and a little boy came forward shyly. 
He had a dear, wee face, with the most delicate 
pink colour, and large, dark-lashed blue eyes. 
His face beamed at the sight of pretty, bright 
Molly. 

“‘Good-morning, Willie,” she cried. “ Now, 
we must not lose any time. Where are the 
books ? Here is a friend of mine come to 
help me teach you to-day. Isn’t it grand to 
have two teachers ?” 

Willie smiled. 

“‘ Yes, miss,’’ he said shyly. ‘“ Please, are 
you goin’ to tell me about the ‘ whaleses’ this 
time ?”’ 

“Yes, of course,” replied Molly. ‘‘ As soon 
as we have done a copy or two and a ‘five 
times ’ table.”’ 

‘‘T should just love to see the sea, shouldn't 
I just ?”’ he cried as she finished, “and the 
‘ whaleses ’ a-swimmin’ about and a-spoutin’.” 
“Perhaps you will go to the sea, Willie,” 
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she said, looking down at the delicate little 
face. “ In fact,”’ she added, as Mrs. Hare 
appeared, “T think I can promise you that 
Willie shall go. I did not like to tell him 
before the lesson for fear he would be too 
excited, but I have a letter for him for a sea- 
a beautiful place.” 





side home 

Mrs. Hare gasped. 

“Really and truly, miss ?”’ 

“Really and truly,” replied Molly. “ It’s 
a place where they cure many children who 
have delicate lungs, and they will take every 
care of Willie. P 

Mrs. Hare was speechless with delight. 

“So get him packed and ready to start by 
Friday, if you can,”’ said Molly. 

“Oh, miss, how very kind you are, miss.” 

Molly was down the steps and hurrying 
away. 

“T shall miss teaching Willie,” she said ; 
“but it will be the saving of him. He has no 
chance in that stuffy little house. His father 
is dead, and his mother and grandparents live 
together. Mrs. Hare goes out ‘ charing ’ when- 
ever she can get work, and otherwise they 
rape along on a tiny pension. A kind friend 
of mine gave me some money to buy Willie 
milk and eggs ; otherwise he would not be as 
well as he is, poor mite.” 

“It is splendid that you interest people in 
your little invalids.” 

“Yes,” said Molly; “my friends are very 
kind. You see, when they know I have seen 
the poor mites themselves, they feel keener 
about it. Ah! here we are. This is a very 
sad case.’ 

It was a far meaner and dirtier street than 
the last. When the door opened, a cloud of 
steam blew out. Dimly in the midst of it I 
saw a worn, pale woman, who smiled at the 
sight of Molly. 

“Miss, it’s you. Come in, please—only ex- 
cuse it’s washing day. Jim, he’s just wearyin’ 
to see you.’ 

She led the way up a flight of ladder-like 
stairs, and Molly followed quickly. 
after her, and with difficulty squeezed my 
way into a tiny little room. It was miserably 
poor—the only furniture a small iron bed- 
stead, a jug and basin on a broken-down chair, 
and a few gaudy pictures pinned up on the 
wall. The horror of it lay in the fact that it 
was only lighted from above by a skylight. 
The poor, wee lad on the bed had nothing to 
look at in the beautiful outside world from 


’ 
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early morn to dewy eve. He was a mere 
shadow of a child, with large, suffering dark 
eyes, and thin white hands. He turned his 
head as Molly came in, and a smile broke over 
his wan little face. His mother hastily 
removed the jug and basin from the chair, 
and offered it to Molly; but she sat on the 
edge of the bed, and the chair was left to me. 
Jim was too ill to do lessons. Molly read to 
him, and sometimes he laughed feebly, and all 
the time he never took his eyes from Molly’s 
face. His lip quivered when at last she rose 
to go. 

“I’m coming to-morrow, Jim,” she said ; 
“‘and here’s a book to look at while I’m 
gone.” 

“There are ten children there,” said Molly, 
as we left the house, “and how that little 
woman does it all I don’t know. Half the time 
her husband is out of work—and isn’t it all neat 
and clean ?” 

“Indeed, it is,’’ I said. 

“Poor mite! he will not live much longer,” 
said Molly. ‘‘ His mother won’t let him go to 
a hospital, and, in fact, it’s too late. She will 
have him with her for the short time.” 

“Poor wee Jim!” 

“This is our last call this morning,” said 
Molly. 

“This ’’ was an invalid girl of ten. Dora 
was her name. She was a cripple, and Molly 
was teaching her all sorts of things. She had 
to lie on her back, but it was wonderful to see 
how handy she was. 

“The days do pass so quick now, miss,” she 
said. 

“Yes; before you come,” said Dora’s 
mother, who stood in the doorway, “ the hours 
was that long for her, miss. I do say as how 
you are a sunbeam—that you are, miss, to 
Dora an’ me.” 

* * * * * * 

A sunbeam—that is the right word. Each 
and all of those who work for the Invalid 
Children’s Aid Association make sunshine in a 
shady place. If any of you know anyone 
among big sisters, or aunts, or cousins, who 
would like to help, ask them to write to the 
Secretary, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Westminster. He will put them in 
touch with the lady representative of their 
district. You can help, too, with gifts of 
scrap-books, toys, and flowers. Think how 
slowly the hours pass for those who are ill or 
crippled, and have ‘“ nothing to do.” 
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THE VICAR’S STORIES. 


By Clarence Willoughby. 


VIII.—IN 


\ R. JOHNSON WHEELER was one of my 
4 parishioners with whom I had found it 
very difficult to discover any links of sympathy. 
He was an elderly man who had made a good 
deal of money in the shipping trade, and had 
left Liverpool and settled down in our village. 
He lived with his two children in a large house 
furnished with the prim austerity of fifty 
years ago. 

Mr. Wheeler’s wife had died when his children 
were quite young, and Mr. Wheeler’s immersion 
in business had prevented his giving much 
time or care to his son and daughter in the 
years that followed Mrs. Wheeler’s death. 
He had sent them to private schools, which, 
when they are good, are very good, but are 
frequently deficient in the power to train young 
people for the rough-and-tumble ways of life. 
This was especially the case with the school 
to which Percy Wheeler had been sent when 
he was ten years old. It was a small school 
for ‘“ the sons of gentlemen,” as the prospectus 
stated, and was kept by a clergyman, who may 
have been an erudite Greek scholar, but was 
certainly no educationist in the strict sense 
of the word. He paid little attention to the 
boys after the preliminary interview when it 
was settled they should come to his school— 
in fact, he forgot their names, and often failed 
to recognise them when he met them in the 
street. He had been engaged for several 
years in a study of Homer, and gave every 
available moment to this task, leaving the 
care of the school in the hands of two masters 
and half a dozen professors who visited it 


” 


weekiy. 

In such an atmosphere a boy of no particular 
ability, but supplied with far too much pocket- 
money, managed to go through term after 
term without adding to his knowledge, except 
‘of things evil. Percy Wheeler was of this 
type, and in the seven years he spent at this 
school he did nothing except pass in the Third 
Class the Oxford Local Examination. He very 
often spent his holidays at the home of a 
school friend or with his aunt, so that when 
he left school finally, at the age of seventeen, 
he was almost a stranger to his own father. 
Mr. Wheeler was very disappointed to dis- 
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cover that his son had little determination of 
character, and less industry. However, by 
his influence with a shipping firm in Liverpool 
he was able to place Percy in a subordinate 
position in the great house of Messrs. Johnson, 
Johnson and Sons. Having done so, he dis. 
missed the young man from his notice. 

I heard, more than once, unsatisfactory 
accounts of young Wheeler, and ventured to 
allude to him when talking to his father, but 
found no response to my own anxiety on his 
behalf. ‘The young men of the present day, 
Mr. Willoughby, are all of one type. They 
want to spend their father’s money without 
earning any for themselves. Their whole idea 
is how to slip through life in the easiest and 
most agreeable fashion. Percy has got to look 
after himself now, and if the lad makes a 
failure it will be his own fault.” I did not 
like to say that the responsibility for the 
failure would not wholly rest on the son, 
seeing that his education had been so mis 
managed. 

A little while after this conversation I was 
surprised one evening by a call from Percy 
Wheeler. He was looking white and wretched, 
and cast furtive glances round the room as he 
spoke. 

“T have come to you, Mr. Willoughby, 
because you are the only man I know whois 
likely to be able to help me. The fact is 
I am ina hole. The governor is on the Conti- 
nent, and I could not apply to him even if! 
wanted to—which I don’t.” 

‘“What is the matter, Percy ?” I asked. 

“The usual trouble—a lack of money, Mr. 
Willoughby. I must have {60 this week, of 
I shall be ruined.” 

‘But how comes it that you want so large 
an amount ? Surely you have not been gamb- 
ling ?”’ I said. 

The young man dropped his glance, and 
I knew that my shot had reached the 
target. 

“I may as well make a clean breast of it, 
Mr. Willoughby. The fact is, I was persuaded 
to back a horse for the Grand National, and 
now have to find {60 within the next three 
days. If I cannot get the money, it is all up 
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with me, for Mr. Johnson is very severe on 
clerks who bet, and would dismiss me instantly 


” 


ifit came to his ears. 

I could not feel that the moment was an 
appropriate one for speaking sharply to the 
young man, although I had every inclination 
to point out to him the grievous folly of his 

ways. It might be that this moment would 
prove the crisis of his lite, and if I could tide 
him over the trouble I felt that I should secure 
an influence over him which might save him 
from total wreck. Of his father’s wrath I 
was assured, if he learned of his son’s wrong- 
doing. Yet where was I to look for help to 
the extent of £60 ? 

I mentioned in my last story Mr. Spencer, 
and his name flashed across my mind. He 
had ample means, and I had found him very 
ready to do a good turn to anyone. So promis- 
ing Percy Wheeler that I would think over the 
matter, and see him again the next morning, 
as he was on a three days’ visit and must 
retum the day afterwards, I resolved to 
acquaint Mr. Spencer with the details of the 
case. I took the opportunity of urging with all 
the power of which I was capable the necessity 
for the young man taking a definite stand 
against betting and everything else which 
could lower him. I knew what an encumb- 
trance he had carried into business life from the 
ill-timed liberty of school days, and I urged 
him solemnly to alter his course and live a 
nobler life in the strength of Christ. I think 
my words were not without effect, for Percy 
Wheeler seemed really moved “to finer 
issues.” 

I went across to see Mr. Spencer, as I fre- 
quently did nowadays, after dinner, and I 
laid the case before him. With his experience 
asa man of the world, I had every confidence 
in following the course he recommended, which 
was that he should accompany Percy Wheeler 
to Liverpool, see Mr. Johnson, and settle this 
gambling debt himself. He then proposed in- 
specting the young man’s lodgings, and sceing 
what could be done to protect him from the 
companions who were dragging him fast down 
the road to ruin. Mr. Spencer made no diffi- 
culty as to doing all this, although it would 
involve two or three days’ work and some in- 
Convenience. I had found him again and 
again anxious to shield young men from 
downfalls, and this was another instance of 
his sympathy. 

Percy Wheeler, although he was relieved to 
hear next morning that the debt would be 
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paid, was not so well pleased to find that he 
was going to have his life at Liverpool in- 
vestigated. But, of course, he had to comply 
with our decision, seeing that it would preserve 
him from the anger of his father and his 
certain dismissal from the firm. Mr. Spencer 
was so genial that when Percy met him the 
reluctance disappeared, and I saw them off at 
the station on the friendliest of terms. 

Three days afterwards Mr. Spencer returned, 
and told me that he had been able to induce the 
manager of the firm, who was a Presbyterian 
elder, to take young Wheeler into his home. 
Mr. Johnson, the head of the firm, had re- 
proached himself for not having kept an eye 
on Percy, and was only too thankful that at 
this crisis a helping hand had been stretched 
out to save his friend’s son from ruin. 

I am glad to end this story—a page from my 
record of experiences with young men which 
have not always ended so happily—by saying 
that the experiment begun by Mr. Spencer 
proved a great success. When young Wheeler 
returned home for Christmas, there was a happy 
look on his face which was entirely new. 
His father, who had known nothing of all that 
had happened, was one of the first to notice 
the change, and spoke to me about it. Percy’s 
salary had been raised, and Mr. Wheeler had 
received a letter from Mr. Johnson stating that 
his son was making excellent progress in busi- 
ness, and that the firm would probably send 
him out to Australia for six months to manage 
an important piece of business in Melbourne. 
I was glad to learn from Percy himself that 
the influence of the maaager’s home life had 
led him to take an active interest in church 
work, and he was the secretary of a large 
Bible Class for young men which met on 
Sunday afternoons. 

There is no space nor need to tell the sub- 
sequent history of the young man, except to 
say that his own development of character 
had a reflex effect on the frosty, selfish nature 
of his father, changing Mr. Wheeler into a much 
more kindly and generous man than he had 
been hitherto. 

When I see the name of Mr. Percy Wheeler 
in the papers in connection with the chairman- 
ship of some important philanthropic institu- 
tion, I often think of the precipice from which 
he was saved by the timely sympathy and help 
of my friend Mr. Spencer. The most costly 


thing in this life of ours is the waste of young 
men’s lives for lack of help at the critical 
moment. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL PAGES. 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


The Good Samaritan. 


Points TO EMPHASISE. (1) The lawyer’s motive in 
questioning Christ: he thought that eternal life 
was to be obtained by doing. (2) The priestly 
indifference to the wounded man. (3) The 
Samaritan’s deep compassion. (4) The respects 
in which the Samaritan is a type of Christ. 


JULY I5TH. Luke x. 25—37. 


CHRISTIANS are realising more and more 
that they must go further than give money to 
persons or objects requiring it. They must 
give themselves. A Church of England 
Missionary Society not long ago sent out 
several missionaries of gentle birth, young 
people of wealth who support themselves in 
the mission field. These young people could 
easily have given money, and they did give 
it, but they went much further, and, knowing 
that the call was for self-giving, they gave 
themselves. To give alms is often a com- 
paratively easy matter, but to give self is 
harder. It is also more blessed, because it 
is more Christlike. 

A lady who passed through great sorrow 
kept entirely to herself, and shut herself in 
so much that she became ill. Her doctor 
advised her to interest herself in some charity 
—some service for others. She asked her 
florist to send a bouquet to the hospital every 
week, but she confessed that she did not see 
how that would do her any good, and of course, 
it did not. Self must be given with the gift. 

The Bishop of Loadon said in a recent 
address that once, on Christmas Day, he went 
round the poorer part of his parish in the 
East End to see if there were any poor fellows 
who, from being out of work or through mis- 
fortune, had no Christmas dinner for them- 
selves and their children. “I shall never 
forget,’”’ he says, “coming across one little 
home in Bethnal Green. The man was out of 
work. There was hardly any furniture—it 
had all been pawned—and very few clothes 
left in the house. He was ‘regular down on 
his luck,’ as we say. But I found that man 
engaged when I came on him—he did not expect 
a visit from me—with a bit of the top of a fir 
tree and two candles, wiring those two candles 
on to the bit of fir tree, that his three children 
might have something of a Christmas tree. 
I do not wonder that those children loved that 
man. There he was, in all his poverty and all 
his distress, taking a little trouble for his poor 
children.”” Then the Bishop went on to say 


” 


that he was never more glad in his life that 
he had something in his pocket that day to 
leave them which would provide the where- 
withal for a Christmas dinner. 





Juty 22np. Jesus Teaching How to Pray. Lui 


xi, I—I3. 

Points TO EmpuasIseE. (1) What the Lord's Prayer 
teaches :” the hallowing of God’s Name always 
comes first. (2) We should live as we pray, 

as Jesus did. (3) The power of importunity, (4 

If we obey God’s commands, we obtain His 

promises, 


A SELFISH aim often robs prayer of its 
answer. That God may be glorified should be 
the principal purpose of all prayer. God 
loves to answer the prayers of His peopk. 
A well-known worker in the Church of England 
tells that he wanted, on one occasion, £1,000 
for a certain object in connection with his 
work. He was sitting in his room one morning, 
when he was told that a lady wanted to se 
him. He was very busy, and was on the point 
of saying: ‘“‘ Oh, I’m too busy to see anyon 
this morning.”’ But he thought to himself 
“No, I have made a rule never to refuse tp 
see anybody, in case it is someone in trouble.” 
So the lady was shown upstairs, and almost 
the first thing she said was: ‘1 was going to 
ask whether you can find a use in your work 
for £1,000.” Thus the Lord, in His ow 
marvellous way, provided the funds to enable 
His work to be carried on. 

There are people who argue that importunity 
in prayer is not pleasing to God, but He Himself 
teaches us that we are to be persevering and 
constant in our petitions. Long before there 
were any signs of a Revival, a company of 
God’s people gathered together once a week 
in Chicago to call upon God to send a spiritual 
awakening. For years they prayed on without 
receiving an answer. Others asked them when 
the Revival was coming. ‘‘ We don’t know,” 
they answered. ‘‘ And how long are you going 
to pray?” ‘Until it comes.” They prayed 
on, and God honoured their prayers by giving 
them to see a real Revival in many parts of the 
world. The measure of our earnestness 
prayer is often determined by our persistenc: 
in it. 


Jesus Dines with a Pharisee. Luk 
aiv. I—14. 


JULY 29TH. 


Points to Empuasise. (1) It is always lawful todo 
a good deed. (2) Humility, preferring the lowly 
position to the higher. (3) Christ’s command 
about feeding the poor. 


Nortuinc is more lamentable than the ut 
seemly quarrels of Christians in trying to get 
the positions of honour. The true Christial 
is always humble. It should never be beneath 
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the dignity of even the highest to speak to and 
be interested in the lowliest person they meet. 
Our King has given us many striking examples 
One day, on a country road, he 
met an old woman coming from market, 
, heavy basket on her arm. She seemed 
very tired, and the Prince (as he then was), 
whom she did not know, stopped and 
ofiered her a lift. As they drove along 
they entered into conversation, and, learning 
that the woman had eggs and butter in 
her basket, he asked for some of the 
former, saying that he would give her a 
portrait of his mother in exchange. As they 
were nearing her cottage, the Prince laid his 
hands on the basket, took out half a dozen 
fresh eggs, and handed the old woman a 
sovereign, on which was the head of his 
mother, Queen Victoria. 


of this. 


Avcust 5TH. False Excuses. Luke xiv, 15—24. 

Pots TO EMPHASISE. (t) The comprehensive 
invitation. (2) The weakness of the excuses 
made. (3) The invitation accepted by the poor, 
the maimed, and the outcast, 

Gop calls us to a certain work, and we refuse 
because it is not to our liking. We prefer to 
go our own way. Better is it to obey at 
once, as did Dr. Alexander Mackay, Africa’s 
great benefactor. As a young man he had no 
interest whatever in missions, being concerned 
with machinery and engineering. His mother, 
a godly woman, had given him two texts 
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which she asked him often to repeat. 
were : 
ments,” and ‘‘Go ye therefore, and teach all 
nations.” 
paper and read an article about Madagascar. 
These two texts came to his mind, and, obeying 
what he thought was a direct call from his 
Master, he offered himself for mission work. 


AUGUST 12TH. 


ceived from April 2nd, 
including May 2nd, 1906. 
ceived after this date will be acknowledged 
next month :— 
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These 
“If ye love Me, keep My command- 


One day, in Berlin, he picked up a 


The Parable of the Two Sons. Luke 
#U. 1I—32. 


Points TO Empuasise. (1) The terrible power of 
sin. (2) Its fruits. (3) The remedy for sin and 
the Father's forgiveness. 


S1n looks very tempting before we commit it, 


but after we succumb to its awful power how 
horrible it appears ! 
of Africa with an exploring party, a man 
caught a young boa constrictor which, for 


While in the jungles 


amusement, he taught some wonderful tricks, 


one of which was to coil itself about his feet 


and body, and as it reached above his head 


to curve over and kiss his face, and then, at a 


signal, drop to the ground. By his popular 
exhibitions in England he made money, and 
then fell into the habit of drinking. He gave 
his exhibition in Manchester one night, and, 
as it had often done before, the snake wound 
itself about him, and brought its head in line 
with his face. He gave the signal, but the 
serpent had him entirely in his power, and, 
tightening its coil about his body, crushed out 
his life. 
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[Donations can be sent to the Editor of THE QuIvER, La 
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Tue following is a list of contributions re- 


1906, up to and 
Subscriptions re- 


For Dr, Barnardo’s Homes : “ Bradford,” 7s. 6d., 2s., 48 ; 


L. R. (Newcastle), 5s.; A Reader of THE QUIVER, §s. ; 
M. O. 
5s.; L. M. Hardy, 5s.—Total, £2 15s. 6d. 


. (Hants), 12s.; S. E. (Forest Gate), Ios.; Anon, 


For The Children's Country Holidays Fund: M. P.S., 


£1 10s, 


For The Home Teaching Society for the Blind: C. K. 


(Folkestone), 10s. 











I suppose this title belongs 


The Most - . 
Popular justly to Dr. J. R. Miller, 
Religious whose devotional books have 
Writer of sold by tens of thousands 
the Day. 


in this country as well as in 
America. I am glad to announce that in 
our next issue I shall be giving the first 
important personal article on Dr. Miller 
which has appeared in a British magazine. 
A representative of THE QUIVER has inter- 
viewed the famous author in his home in 
America, and the result is a very charming 
article, with special illustrations. 


* »* ad 


Lady We are fortunate in having 
Henry secured for publication in next 
Somerset. 


month’s QUIVER a deeply in- 
teresting article from the pen of Lady Henry 
Somerset. Her theme is “ Lifting the 
Fallen,” and she has drawn on her long 
experience as a worker in social reform for 
instances of how aid may best be rendered 
to those who have’ made shipwreck of their 
lives. A beautiful new portrait of Lady 
Henry Somerset adds to the interest of the 
article. 

ad ad #* 


The instalment of ‘‘ Helena’s 
Love Love Story” next month will 
Story.” be one of special interest, and 
I need hardly commend it to those who have 
been following month by month the dramatic 
natrative written by Guy Thorne. 


x ad ad ad 


Few institutions are more 
familiar to the Scottish public 
than the splendid orphanages 
which owe their origin to the self-sacrificing 
labours of the late Mr. and Mrs. Quarrier. 
I am glad to announce that next month we 
shall publish an article, fully illustrated, 
dealing with this magnificent institution 
which gained for Mr. Quarrier a world-wide 
fame, and is continuing its work now that 
the original founders have passed to their 
reward. 


“ Helena’s 


“ Quarrier’s 
omes.” 


ed yf a 
Two New In next month’s Quiver I 
Story should like to draw attention 
Writers. 


to two complete stories writ- 
ten by authors who have not hitherto con- 
tributed to THE QuIVER. One of them is on 
a New Zealand subject, with the love interest 
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The Editor to his Readers. 









which is the same under every sky. The 
other is a storyof village life, with touches 
of humour and pathos which I am sure yijj 
commend themselves to my readers. Other 
short stories appear in our issue for August, 


* ad ad 


Dr. I am glad to say that I have 
Fitchett secured three articles from the 
in India. 


pen of Dr. W. H. Fitchett, one 
of the most brilliant writers of the day, 
whose books, “‘ Fights for the Flag” and 
““ Deeds that Won the Empire,” have gained 
an international reputation. Dr. Fitchett 
has recently been travelling through India 
with the observant eye of a thoughtful man, 
and has written his impressions of Indian 
life and religion in the vivid style whic 
makes all his work so enjoyable. Next 
month I hope to publish an article o 
“India’s Wonders.” 


ad wd * 


Brief though it was, the 
career of Henry A. Harper has 
proved potent in its influence. 
He was a young Canadian, who, in the at- 
tempt to rescue a girl from drowning, lost 
his life. In commemoration of the heroic 
deed a statue of him as Sir Galahad has been 
recently erected in Ottawa. The story of 
this remarkable young man’s life will be 
given, with illustrations, in our next issue, 
and I may add that the book relating to 
Henry A. Harper has been read recently 
with great enjoyment by Earl Grey, the 
Governor-General of Canada. 

* * * 

In continuation of this popular 
series of complete stories, al- 
other one appears next month, 

with the attractive title of “ A Strange 
Disappearance.” I think it will be found to 
be no less interesting than its predecessors. 
»* * ad 

Of all philanthropies few are 


A Noble 
Life. 


The Vicar’s 
Stories. 


The Guild - 

of Brave more pathetic than those which 
Poor relate to helpless childhood. 
Things. Next month we shall publish 


an article, with illustrations, relating to the 
Guild of Brave Poor Things, and I hope tt 
may elicit sympathy for a very good work 
which has been in progress for some yeals. 
THE EDITOR. 
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BETWEEN THE SUNSET AND THE MOON. 


(From the Drawing by Percy Tarrant.) 
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The Life Story of Dr. J. R. Miller. 
ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR RELIGIOUS WRITERS IN THE WORLD. 
By George T. B. Davis. 


NE of the most interesting 
Q leaders of the Christian world 
to-day is Dr. J. R. Miller, of 
Philadelphia, U.S.A., the famous 
author of more than a score of de- 
votional books. The name of Dr. 
Miller is known and_ honoured 
wherever the English language is 
spoken, for a million and a half 
copies of his books have been sold, 
and his writings have been trans- 
lated into several foreign languages. 
His readers are found among all 
classes—from the home of the hum- 
blest day-labourer, where Dr. Miller’s 
books are frequently seen adorning 
the centre table of the front room, 
to the palaces of the aristocracy and 
royalty. One of the most enthusi- 
astic of the millions who read Dr. 
Miller’s books is no less a personage 
than the Czarina of Russia. 

But Dr. Miller is not merely an 
author. He is the editor of peri- 
odicals which have a weekly circu- 
lation of about a million copies, and 
he is also pastor of a flourishing 
church in Philadelphia, which six 
years ago held its services in a tent, 
now has a membership of over 800, 
and is just completing a church 
building costing £25,000. It is a 
mystery to all save his closest as- 
sociates how Dr. Miller is enabled 
to carry on the work of three men 
day after day at sixty-six years of 
age, and, as he himself expresses it, 
“to grow younger every year.” 

Nor only does Dr. Miller carry on 
these three distinct lines of work, 
but he is a kind of spiritual ad- 
viser to a stream of people who 
come into his office day after day 
Seeking guidance and counsel in 
spiritual matters. It is one of the 
most beautiful characteristics of the 


man, and one of the strongest testi- 
monials to his high nobility of 
character, that no matter how busy 
he may be, he is always willing to 
drop his work and talk and pray with 
a visitor. Nor is this all the extra 
spiritual work that Dr. Miller gets 
through in the course of a day. 
Frequently he will write a dozen or 
more letters sparkling with the 
same gems of spiritual beauty which 
make his books so much admired 
and loved throughout the entire 
world. In addition to these hand- 
written letters, Dr. Miller has one 
stenographer who devotes her whole 
time to his voluminous correspond- 
ence going to all quarters of the 
globe. Almost every mail brings 
Dr. Miller letters from far and near 
telling of the help and inspiration 
people have received from his books. 
Here is a typical letter from a dea- 
coness in Canada : 


“Dear Dr. MILLER,—So 
often I have said, ‘ Almost the 
first one I want to meet when 
I get to Heaven will be Dr. 
Miller, to thank him for the 
help and inspiration his books 
have given me’; but it didn’t 
seem fair for me to keep you 
waiting so long, so I decided to 
send on my first instalment of 
thanks now. Your books have 
been my favourites for years, 
and I have been echoing their 
helpful messages to all my pa- 
tients in the seven hospitals of 
the city where my work calls me 
day after day, and also in our 
young people’s meetings. 

“Often I have come in from 
my work with my heart almost 
crushed with the sorrows and 
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miseries of this wicked world; and, 
as I have picked up one of your 
books, it has given me just the message 
I needed for the hour, and I could 
lay the burden at the Master’s feet 
and carry away a song. A few days 
ago, as I was shut in with illness and 
compelled to lie with bandaged eyes, 
it seemed to me, as I thought of the 
many patients waiting for me to come, 
that my time was being wasted ; when 
one of my dea- 
coness sisters 
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ten-storey Witherspoon Building, where Dr 
Miller’s office is located, hoping that before 
our conversation ended the secret of his 
strenuous life would be revealed. I was re. 
ceived most cordially by Dr. Miller, who 
has the kindly, courteous manner of ap 
English gentleman of the type of Gladstone 
After passing through an outer office, where 
the unusual sight was presented of a number 
of beautiful potted plants adorning the 
window-sill, I was ushered into his large 
editorial sanctum, 
Dr. Miller is florid 








































came in and 
read to me 
that beautiful 
chapter ‘ Would 
our way be 
better ?’ from 
your book, en- 
titled ‘ Lessons 
of Love,’ and 
there I found 
the very lesson 
I needed _ to 
learn. 

“Last evens 
ing one of the 
deaconesses gave 
a tribute to your 
books, which I 
will pass on to 
you just. to 
prove to you 
that they have 
really helped me. 
In looking over 
my books, she 
said, ‘I know 
now the secret 











in countenance, and 
speaks in a quiet 
even tone, so that 
both his appearance 
and manner are more 
English than Ameri- 
can. He declared his 
willingness to give 
any information de- 
sired regarding his 
methods of work and 
views. My first ques- 
tion to Dr. Miller 
was concerning how 
he came to write the 
books which have 
made him _ inter 
nationally famous. 
In reply he said: 
“I think the way 
it came about was 
this: I was writing 
a good deal for the 
papers—the Sunday 
School Times and 
other religious papers 
—and by-and-by 
these articles began 














of your unselfish 
life: it is be- DR. J. R. 
cause you have 

read so many of Dr. Miller’s books.’ 

They have helped me to get better ac- 

quainted with Christ. May your books 

continue to be a blessing and a means 

of salvation to thousands throughout 

the world is the earnest prayer of your 

deaconess friend—J. S.”’ 





















The Man and his Mission. 

Before leaving London recently I was 
commissioned by the Editor of THE QUIVER 
to obtain an interview with Dr. Miller, and 
when I reached Philadelphia my interest 
in the man was greatly heightened by learn- 
ing of his tremendous capacity for work. 
One bright morning recently I called at the 





MILLER. to be in demand, 
and from them I 
worked up a book, which was published 
by our own Board here—the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication—under the title of 
‘Weekday Religion.’ It had a large sale 
from the very beginning. Mr. Crowell, of 
Boston, happened to see the book, and 
wanted me to write for him. This I did, 
and he published my second book, ‘Silent 
Piety.’ ”’ 

“What has been your annual output since 
that time, Dr. Miller ?”’ I asked. 

‘‘ Well, I have written a book and a book- 
let every year for Messrs. Crowell, and, of 
course, something else besides those—one 
for Messrs. Revell, and a series of notes 02 
the Beatitudes.” 
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“ As far as you know, Doctor, what is the 
total circulation of your books, and into 
ghat languages have they been translated ? ” 

“ As far as I can tell now, I suppose about 
a million and a half in round numbers. I 
do not think they have all been translated. 
One or two are in Hungarian ; half a dozen, 
perhaps, in French ; and two at least of 
the smaller booklets in Italian. I think 
there are several translated into German, and 
one into Swedish.” 

“Ts it true that the Czarina of Russia 
enjoys your books ? ” 

“All I know about that is that four or 
five years ago a gentleman connected with 
educational work in Philadelphia met the 
Russian Royal Family in St. Petersburg, and 
the Czarina asked him to say to me that she 
had read my books and enjoyed them very 
much. I sent some books to her after that, 
and she replied formally, saying that she 
enjoyed reading them very much.” 


Proofs of Success. 

“Have any incidents come to your know- 
ledge of blessing received from the reading 
of your books ? ”’ 

“At Kieff, Russia, where they have no 
regular services except one big church ser- 
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vice, word came through the Consul two or 
three years ago that for several years they 
had held a little service every Sunday after- 
noon in the schoolhouse—the English resi- 
dents not being allowed to have any sermon, 
or any person to officiate—and had read 
every Sunday a chapter from one of my 
books. I have kept no record whatever of 
incidents. I get many personal letters every 
day. One came this morning from an 
English clergyman. Here it is,’’ said Dr. 
Miller, handing me the letter, which ran as 
follows : 

“DEAR Dr. MILLER,—I have been 
thanking our Heavenly Father for the 
help, sweet comfort, and inspiration 
received from your ‘ Blossom of Thorns,’ 
as from many of your invaluable writ- 
ings which I have on my shelves, and I 
thought I would express my hearty 
thanks to you personally, with the 
earnest prayer that you may long be 
spared to use your pen for the glory of 
the dear Lord and the comfort of His 
people. Having suffered much during 
the past eighteen years of my minis- 
terial life—though now, praise God, 
wonderfully restored by a miraculous 
operation last year, your books, next 
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to the Book itself, have been my great 
comfort. It may be that you have 
thousands and thousands who are thus 
blessed, but few think to say, ‘ Thank 
you,’ and perhaps help to cheer the 
writer’s heart. May these few words 
be used of God is the sincere wish of 
i) your brother in the ministry and in 
Christ.—H. H. D.” 


a “‘T had a letter from Lord Meath, from 
\if London,”’ continued Dr. Miller, ‘‘ who said 
that Lady Meath had been using my books 
for many years.” 

I asked Dr. Miller if he could give me 
a copy of this letter, and after some search 
he found it, and kindly allowed me to insert 
it in this sketch. It read: 


“‘Srr,—I have for some considerable 
time wished to write to you and express 
the pleasure which I feel in reading your 
books. I think I may truly say that 
they are the only sermons which have 
ever attracted me. Yours possess a 
life and practical character which appeal 
to me, and I seldom read them without 
feeling that I rise strengthened for 
life’s contests. They appear to me 
so different from the ordinary dry-as- 
dust sermons, which treat of abstruse 
questions of theology or contested 
points of the Bible narrative, which are 
of little practical use to the man of the 
world who is in need of guidance as to 
the way in which he should pick his 
steps amidst the dangers and pitfalls 
to be daily met with in the workaday 
world. Permit me, therefore, to tender 
to an unknown friend sincere thanks 
for guidance and encouragement, and 
believe me ever to be, yours gratefully, 
MEATH. 

“P.S.—If Lady Meath were here, I 
am sure she would join me in this ex- 
pression of gratitude, for she is never 
without a volume of your books, and 
she it was who first introduced me to 
them.” 


How the Books are Inspired. 


““What does your editorial work consist 
of ?’’ I next asked Dr. Miller. 

‘““My work here,” he replied, “is the 
editorship of the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, which publishes the Sunday 
school periodicals, quarterlies, and lesson 
helps ; then we have four weekly papers— 
the Forward, the Sunbeam for little people, 
and others.”’ 
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. What is the total circulation of these 
papers ? 

“IT couldn’t tell you offhand, but I pre- 
sume more than a million copies altogether,” 

“What time do you devote to your edi. 
torial work ?”’ 

“IT am here at eight every morning, and 
leave at six o’clock at night.” 

“You also have a church, have you not ?” 

~~ 

“How do you find time to carry on these 
three lines of work—the writing of the books 
the editing of the papers, and the ministerial 
work ?”’ 

“T don’t write the books,” replied Dr, 
Miller ; ‘‘ they grow out of the year’s work, 
I am re-casting articles now for the next 
book. My method is this. I deliver a fresh 
sermon every Sunday. That gives me an 
article for one of my papers; then the 
articles are re-cast at this time of the year 
for the next season’s book. And so the 
books are not written—they grow out of two 
or three years’ preaching and teaching and 
pastoral conversations. 

““T do my church work entirely at night 
—evenings and Sundays. I give all my even- 
ings to it sacredly. I haven't been toa 
‘social evening’ or a reception or anything 
of that kind for five years. Then my cor- 
respondence is, of course, very large, and 
makes a heavy item for me. Every day 
brings in letters—half a dozen foreign letters 
a day sometimes. A great many are re- 
quests for spiritual help. I am a sort of 
spiritual helper to people all over the world, 
as well as to Christians here in Philadelphia.” 

“T hear that you also find time to visit 
the poor and the sick ?” 

““Yes—in the evenings. Letters come 
from people in the community, ‘ So-and-so is 
sick in the hospital; won’t you call and 
see him?’ I had one from a man this 
morning, who has to undergo an operation 
on Sunday, asking that I would call and 
see him.” 

“ How is it that you find time to do three 
men’s work—editing, writing, and shepherd- 
ing a church—at the same time, Dr. Miller 2” 

“It is only one man’s work. Most munis- 
ters have their ‘free Mondays’ and their 
evenings for symphony concerts, and all 
that sort of thing, or sitting down at home. 
I give up every hour to activity of some sort. 
My evenings, I think, are really what save me. 
I am very busy here all day ; I have a great 
many pastoral calls here; my people are 
here with their troubles all the time. |! 
have to be here all day. In the evening 
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I go out visiting sick people and others. At 
about 9.30 I return and have an hour with 
my family before they scatter off. And I 
think my evenings save me from growing 
old. They keep me young all the time. I 
feel younger every year.” 

“So you are not sorry you are pastor of 
a church in addition to your other work ? ” 

“No: I had a church down town for 
seventeen years, as pastor and co-pastor. 
We had a large membership. Seven years 
ago I retired from that. But I was dragged 
back to pastoral work by a clear Providence, 
and just told to go by the Lord, to take 
charge of the work for a short time, and get 
it started. I took it for four weeks. The 
work developed so rapidly in that time that 
I couldn’t leave it—it wouldn’t have been 
right, for it was clearly the Lord’s work for 
me. It now has a membership of between 
800 and 1,000. We dedicate our new 
church in the autumn ; it will cost £25,000, 
and we started from nothing at all. The 
people did it; I didn’t do it. All they 
wanted was a hand to guide it.” 

“Which phase of your work do you enjoy 
most—the editorial, book writing, or minis- 
terial ?”’ 

“T am an enthusiast in all three. I don’t 
think I could give up my ministerial work. 
If I had to make a choice, though, I would 
drop the editorial and keep the church, but 
I want to keep both. I love people, .and 
I think I was born a pastor.” 


A Message to “The Quiver.” 


“Will you not, Dr. Miller, send a brief 
personal message to the readers of THE 
QUIVER who have read your books; they 
would deeply appreciate your sending a 
brief message across the sea to them.” 

Dr. Miller kindly assented, and a few days 
later gave me the following greeting to the 
readers of THE QUIVER: 


‘*“My message to the readers of ‘ The 
Quiver’ is one of congratulation that 
they have the privilege of being Christians, 
followers of a Master who would lead 
them into such rich and beautifullife. The 
highest possibilities in Christian life lie 
along the paths of service. Thereis no real 
joy in selfishness. Discipleship which goes 
only a little way with Christ never finds 
the best—the best is reached only when 
one surrenders all. No such surrender 


is possible ever as a mere sentiment, or as 
an emotional experience. We can give 
all only in love and in service of others. 
If we love Christ we shall love our brother 
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also, and if we love him we shall serve 
him, live for him, and be a blessing to 
him continually. There is no _ better 
message to give to men to-day than the 
traditional message of the beloved dis- 
ciple to the Christians of his day; ‘Little 
children, love one another.’ ”’ 


A Consecrated Life. 


“May I ask, Dr. Miller, what are the 
methods of Bible reading and study which 
you have found most helpful, and what— 
if such a question may be asked—are your 
devotional habits ?”’ 

“In the first place, I am a Bible student 
all day—it is part of my work. But my 
own private devotional habit is this. I 
always begin the day with half an hour or 
more of very quiet devotion—not so much 
reading long passages from the Bible as 
pondering one or two verses or thoughts. I 
have always felt that if a man can get in 
touch with Christ at the very beginning of 
his day, communing over one or two verses, 
it is better than to read a chapter. So I 
have always sought to get a glimpse of 
some particular phase of Christ’s life or 
some particular teaching of Christ into my 
mind at the beginning of the day that shall 
stay in it all the day through. 

“For example, I seek in the morning to 
give myself to my Master for that day, say- 
ing, ‘ Take me, Lord, and use me to-day as 
Thou wilt. I lay all my plans at Thy feet. 
Whatever work Thou hast for me to do give 
it into my hands. If there are those Thou 
wouldst have me help in any way, send 
them to me, or send me to them. Take my 
time and use it just as Thou wilt.’ I think 
no farther on than to-day. I make no 
attempt to give months and years te 
Christ. Why should I, before they are 
mine ? I have this one brief day only, and 
how can I consecrate that which I have not 
yet received ? 

“ This formula of consecration is a transfer 
of one’s plans and ambitions into the hands 
of Christ. It is a solemn pledge, too, to 
accept the plans of the Master for the occu- 
pation of the day, no matter how much 
they may interfere with arrangements al- 
ready made, or how many pleasant things 
they may cut out of the day’s programme. 
We will answer every call. We will patiently 
submit to every interruption. We will 
accept every duty. We will go on with the 
work which seems best to us if the Master 
has nothing else for us to do; but if He has 
another duty we will cheerfully drop our 
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own and take up that which He clearly 
gives instead. 

“That settles the question of interrup- 
tions. People say to’me, ‘How can you 
get along with your work with fifty people 
in during the day sometimes?’ Well, I 
gave my time to God in the morning, and 
no matter who comes in—it may be only a 
book agent—he doesn’t stay very long, and 
he doesn’t go away feeling hurt. My time 
has been given to God to use as He wants to 
use it. 

“Then as to my 
Last Sunday 
morning I 


evening worship. 


1862. I was in the army in the Civil War 
not as a soldier, but as a member of the 
United States Christian Commission, which 
was engaged in religious and sanitary work 
After serving with them two or three years 
I came out at the close of the war in 65, 
finished my course, and was ordained jn 
1867. I preached in New Wilmington, Pa, 
for two years, and then came to Phila. 
delphia, where Mr. Wanamaker was just 
beginning his work at Bethany Presby- 
terian Church. I was pastor of Bethany for 
nine years or more, working hand in hand 
with Mr. 
Wanamaker, 








preached on 
the disciples 
returning 
and making 
a report to 
Christ of 
their work. 
That is the 
way to live 
every day. 
Come back 
and sr report 
to Christ not 
your sins 
only, but 
report your 
life, your 
dealings with 
the persons 
who have 
come into it 
during the 
day, and 
whatever has 
been at- 
tempted 
through the 
day—just a 
report of the 
whole day’s 





and getting 
my first 
training in 
pastoral 
work. Then 
I came into 
the Board 
as editor in 
July, 1880, 
and have 
been here 
ever since— 
twenty - six 
years of ser- 
vice—and | 
feel younger 
now than | 
did twenty- 
five years 
ago. For 
seventeen of 
these twen- 
ty-six years 
I was also 
pastor and 
co-pastor of 
H ollond 
Memorial 
Church, fe 
signing it to 























work: its 
efforts, fail- 
ures, mis- 
takes, sins, and joys. 
prayer.” 

When I asked Dr. Miller for a brief outline 
of his life, he said : 

‘“‘T was born in the country, in Pennsyl- 
vania, March 2oth, 1840. My father was 
a farmer. We removed to Ohio when I 
was a boy of twelve. I was for five years in 
preparatory work, teaching myself and work- 
ing through my college course, and graduated 
from Westminster College, Pennsylvania, in 


That is my evening 


» MILLER’S HOME 


devote my- 
self to liter- 
ary work. 
However, as I have said, I was called back 
to my present pastorate of St. Paul’s, West 
Philadelphia, six years ago.” 


Some Gems of Thought. 

Dr. Miiler’s books make a library in them- 
selves. His name appears on the title-page 
of more than half a hundred books and book- 
lets. Some of his best-known works are, 
“Making the Most of Life,” “ Glimpse 
Through Life’s Windows,” ‘“ The Hidden 
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Life,” “The Building of Character,” ‘“‘ The “ There is a blessing in the doing of even 


Marriage Altar,’ ‘‘Silent Times,” “The the smallest duties ; 


” 


Lesson of Love,” “‘ The Joy of Service. nearer to God.” 


it lifts us a little 


His writings abound with sentences and ““ God gives to every life that He sent into 


hrases which stir 
the heart with some- 








thing of the writer’s 
own boundless op- 
timism, and some- 
thing of his unselfish 
living, which is the 
secret of his power 
to cast a halo of 
gry over the de- 
tails of everyday 
life. I cannot better 
close this sketch 
than by giving the 
reader a few of Dr. 
Miller’s gems of 
thought : 

“We owe love to 
everyone, and love 
always serves.”’ 

“Prayers that 
cost the most bring 
down the richest 
blessings.” 

“Love without 
serving is but an 
empty sentiment, a 
poor mockery.”’ 

“He is a coward 
who shrinks from 
the discove ry of his 























own faults.”’ 
“Much of the MRS. J. R. MILLER 
most beautiful life 


this world some 
message of its own 
to give out to 
others.” 

“Many a life has 
been started on a 
career of beauty 
and blessing by the 
influence of one 
noble act.” 

“Do the duty 
God sends. Do it 
gladly, lovingly, and 
you will find a bless- 
ing wrapped up in 
~ 


“If we cherish 
pure, gentle, unself- 
ish, holy thoughts 
and feelings, our 
life will become 
beautiful.”’ 

“There is more 
grandeur in five 
minutes of splen- 
did self-renunciation 
than in a_ whole 
lifetime of self-in- 
terest and _= self- 
seeking.” 

“IT would rather 
be known among 
men—the poor, the 
troubled, the  sor- 


m this world comes out of sorrow.” rowing, the sinning—as ‘ the helpful brother,’ 
‘God's purpose always is to make some- than by any of the names the world gives 


thing of us, to bring out the best that isin us.” its favourites.” 
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THE TWIN BRIDES OF WAITOTARA. 


A Complete Story by Edith Searle Grossman. 


CHAPTER I. croft’s sheepyard. 


MACGREGOR’S GARDEN. 


Macgregor’s was the model 
cottage in Waitotara, the object of Mrs. Tom 


Northcroft’s wondering admiration. The old 

ACGREGOR’S house stood just at the man himself got little credit for it: he spent 
cross-roads where the one road runs most of his time shooting or trout-fishing or 
4 South past Neville’s homestead and _ going to the township for a bit of a crack and 
ends in a track down to the sea, a drop of whisky with old acquaintances. The 

aid the other loses itself in a boggy path garden was his pride, but even that he often 


"p the gully and ends in Mr. Jem North- left to the lasses and the old wife. He had 
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been gardener and keeper to an old laird of his 
own kin in the Highlands, and he hated every 
other kind of work. He had planted a haw- 
thorn lane all down the side of his place. He 
had brought out with him from Scotland real 
Scotch heather, and grown so many rare 
plants and trees that connoisseurs were known 
to have come from town merely to see them. 
The house stood high up on a bank above the 
stream ; its whitewashed walls and grey roof 
just peeped over the tall matipo hedge, the 
bowery willow, and Canadian poplar and 
orchard trees. Beyond this enchanted circle 
all the valley looked wild and desolate—grey 
hills with the bush trees torn from their sides, 
bracken slopes, rocks, and the winding road 
over the bridge, where not a creature inter- 
rupted the warm, dreary silence and solitude. 

It was Sunday afternoon. All the Waitotara 
folk—except the Macgregors and the Finn 
“down the swamp ’’—were drowsily listening 
to the sermon in the Wesleyan chapel ; their 
horses stood tethered in the shed in the church- 
yard. Indoors father and mother sat dozing 
in large armchairs by the kitchen fire—he 
nodding abruptly over a biography of an 
obscure Presbyterian minister, she sleeping 
without disguise. The room was dark and 
close ; but over the garden the sky hung an 
intense vivid blue, except for one rolling mass 
of cloud, dazzling white at the summit, but 
grey with smoke and fire below. The garden 
was rich with the subdued magnificence of 
autumn—bushes of chrysanthemum laden with 
gold and pale yellow, dusk-crimson, and white 
and bronze ; the red apples still clung to some 
trees ; the breeze scarcely fluttered the white 
leaves of the poplar and the purple clematis 
round the window; every now and then the 
silence was pierced by the shrill, plaintive note 
of the silver-eye. 

To the twin sisters this hour was their last 
of an earthly paradise. Jessie, the fairer and 
milder of face, sat on a garden seat, her hand 
in her lover’s, her apron hiding her face. 

“T can’t promise, Rob. Three years! I 
am afraid.” 

‘“‘ Afraid, Jessie ? Of what ?” 

“Of everything—of myself, of father and 
mother, and,” sinking her voice like a child, 
** of God.” 

The young man stood up and ground his 
foot impatiently into the pebbled path. 

‘“ You can’t love me if you say that, Jessie. 
It is selfish of your father to want you to go 
on slaving here day after day from sunrise till 


bedtime. It is not work for a young girl 
chopping wood and looking after cows, Living 
in this God-forsaken place, too!” 

“Oh, hush, hush! It is my home, and | 
love it. Father is a good man, and I don't 
mind the work, I’m so accustomed to it.” 

She looked up at him with simple, awestruck 
eyes. 

“Then I must go without any hope, Jess, 
and leave you drudging here. You will mary 
one of these Waitotara louts, as Kitty Neville 
did. There, Margaret and Lewin are at the 
gate. Won’t you come up the hill with me— 
just to say good-bye ?” 

‘*T mustn’t, Rob.” 

They walked slowly between the flowers and 
bushes of scarlet and white berries to where 
her twin sister stood in the open gate. Her 
lover was beside her, holding the bridle of his 
horse. Margaret turned and gave her sister 
a full look of inquiry. The two were wonder- 
fully alike, with a subtle difference. Too 
spare in face and form for beauty, but clear- 
eyed and vigorous—a comeliness without the 
glow and luxuriance of their youth, but fine 
and strong in outline—the difference, if it 
could be traced in feature at all, lay somewhere 
in Margaret’s deep-set eyes and heavy brow. 
Both habitually kept their eyes upon the 
ground—a habit acquired in the domestic 
storms of their childhood, but at times Margaret 
lifted hers fully, and produced an instantane- 
ous effect. 

By the little white gate were two roses— 
the one with white flowers and the other red. 
Margaret, gathering a crimson flower, fastened 
it in her breast, her eyes still on her sister. 
Jessie, with averted face, gave the white rose 
to Robert Tressilian and went back into the 
house. He sprang on to his horse and was 
soon out of sight. 

Lewin looked after Jessie, then turning to 
Margaret said : 

“And you, Margaret ?” 

“ Philip ! ” 

If she had protested loyalty in the finest 
stage speech she would not have been so elo- 
quent as in that one intense whisper. 

They walked into the valley together, he 
leading his horse, past the shade of the haw- 
thorns and the big bluegum where he had first 


met her early one summer morning, past the 
creek and the footbridge, and up the manuka 
slope. and into the deep shadows of the hill 


side forest. For some time the only conversa 
tion was a few remarks about the road. Yet 
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they were about to part for indefinite days, and 
she had given him her word to be his till death. 

Lewin was 1n the Indian Civil Service, and, 
after a serious illness, touring the Colonies in 
garch of health, came with his school friend 
Tressilian to this remote spot, where both 
found more than they 
sought. Tressilian decided 
to go to India with his 
friend; they were to sail 
next day. 

“Tl read a little every 
night, Philip,” said Mar- 
garet. “I’d like fine to 
have as much learning as 
you, but I had to leave 
school when I was four- 
ten. I would not like 
to look foolish.”’ 

“You'll never do that, 
Margaret. You can do 
anything you try.” 

“T try hard.”’ 

She fell into musing 
silence. The steep path, 
the dark shade, the mass 
of rolling cloud, and the 
fervent blue were full of 
fateful significance to her 
frame of mind. As they 
neared the summit the 
tension of silence became 


unbearable. She stood 
still. 

“No farther, Mar- 
garet ?”” 


He tethered his horse. 
They knelt down together 
on a stone, and she prayed 
ina few words that will 
not bear repetition, her 
ips firm and her brow 
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“Yon’s the road,” she said, ‘‘and God 
watch between us. 
She stood on the summit looking after 
him till he was out of sight; then turning, 
walked homeward through the _ gathering 
shades of the valley. 














ecstatic. Then, standing 
up, they embraced, and “* Look, 
took their first kiss. She 
pointed to the cloud, and said in an awestruck 
whisper : 
“Look, Philip! It is like the pillar of cloud 
by day and fire by night. It goes with you.” 
She took the rose out of her breast and gave 
it him, then turned her face away a moment 
% weep—for the unknown distance before him, 
and her home so dark and cold: a few tears 
wung from her that she would not have 
him see. Then pointing to him the right 
direction : 





Philip! It is like the pillar of cloud.’” 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE MINISTER'S VISIT. 


EG went home to her mother’s harsh 
scolding and her father’s threatened 
horsewhip. From morning till night 
they railed and stormed at her, but 


though she never answered, and went about her 
work with reddened eyes, she kept her own will 
and showed it in her face. The months went by 
and no letter came. Her father told her with 
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bitter relish of a lass he knew who had come 
out to New Zealand to be married and found 
her lover with a wife and two bairns. Jessie 
watched her sister with anxious wonder. 

“Meg,” she said once when they were alone, 
“you will have to give in. It is five months 
now, and you have not heard.” 

‘Don’t, Jess,”’ replied Margaret, with some 
fierceness ; ‘‘I can’t bear it.” 

The two had just finished milking and were 
bringing the pails to the house. Winter had 
not gone yet, and the valley looked chill and 
misty, with farm and flat and hill half obscured 
in the dim light. Before they reached the door, 
Margaret saw an old springless cart coming 
down the road. It was Collier, the carrier, 
laden with the household stores of the Waitotara 
folk. The wheels lumbered nearer, and stopped 
at the gate, where the carrier handed over the 
bags of flour and oatmeal. 

“Well, to be sure, Miss Meg, 
man with laborious humour, as he fumbled in 
his pockets. ‘‘ Your letter be altogether lost.” 

“A letter!’ breathed Jess. 

Collier at length delivered it, and at night 
in their tiny bedroom the sisters devoured it 
—Meg first, then both together. Lewin had 
He sent her passage 


” 


said the old 


made all arrangements. 
money, only he understood she would not 
come until she could wring some sort of consent 
from her parents. He charged her to speak 
a word for poor Tressilian, who never could 
forget Jessie. 

In the morning she told her father her news, 
though she trembled as she spoke. He went 
out with an angry gesture. 

The people in the valley began to cry shame 
on him for treating his daughter so—a girl 
near twenty. He got cold looks from everyone 
he met on the road or at the school treat or in the 
shearing sheds. Tom Northcroft blurted out 
Waitotara sentiment when, after the “ killing,” 
Macgregor came up for his share of the bullock. 

‘Miss Evangeline,” Tom’s daughter, 
ill. Macgregor said women were more trouble 
than they were worth. 

“Lord, they are!’ 
croft fervently ; then added, 
Meg to be married ?”’ 

Macgregor breathed fast, but said nothing, 
and the irrepressible Northcroft went on : 

‘Look here, ’tisn’t natural keeping females 
like that. I reckon it’s their nature to get 
married. I’ve only got one daughter, and I 
wish someone would take her off my hands.” 
(But he was the most miserable man in Waito- 


was 


ejaculated Tom North- 
“When is Miss 
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tara when she did get engaged next year.) 
Then, with a pessimistic laugh, “ If she’s in 
love, let 
cured.”’ 
Macgregor 


her get married—she’ll soon be 


swore aloud, and next season 
came not to Northcroft’s shearing, whereby 
he injured himself a good deal; but North. 
croft not at all. 

So the little family, which always had kept 
some reserve with its neighbours, now Ceased 
to make or Macgregor sat by 
the fire and smoked, fuming and fretting in 
the winter evenings. He began to contemplate 
the possible loss of Meg, the support of the 
household. One was so much to lose now. The 
old folk had brought up all their children og 
killing. Four 
had died in childhood ; Margaret and Jessie 
had hardened. 

At last Macgregor summoned to his aid his 
old friend the minister. One bright spring 
morning they drove over the hill from town 
in Crowther’s buggy, borrowed for the occa- 
sion. Meg had been up before dawn, milking, 
churning, baking, and helping clean the house, 
Never were floors and tables more immaculate, 


receive visits. 


the principle of hardening or 


never was the cooking more appetising, never 
the garden trimmer than when the minister 
came ; but this time Meg outdid herself. The 
minister found her waiting for him in the 
garden. After all her work she was as fresh 
and clean as the spring day in her new print 
and her snow apron; her smooth hair coiled 
back from a brow that toil never fretted. His 
jaw was set heavily, and his eyes looked severe ; 
but she greeted him with that modest friendl- 
ness he had always enjoyed. When he asked 
if she knew what he was there to speak about, 
she answered frankly : 

“Yes, sir. It is that father does not want 
me to marry the man I gave my promise to.” 

He spoke to her of the sin of filial dis- 
obedience, of self-will and self-indulgence, and 
which her smile had _ softened 
grew stern again. She did not argue. Once 
they stood under the flickering shade of the 
silver poplar, where the scent of the musk tree 
came. She said, ‘‘ This is where he first told 
me.” Her tone so disconcerted him that he 
lost the thread of his discourse, and had to 
begin Her father—the best of 
fathers—had asked him to make inquiries 
about Lewin’s character. There was nothing 
against him in worldly affairs, but no proof 
that he was a God-fearing man. Would she 
not give up her rash promise of leaving home 


the purpose 


elsewhere. 
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for a stranger ? She had an answer to that : 


“J gave him my promise, and I cannot 
break it.” 

“Will you read Philip’s letter, sir?” she 
asked. 


He was not interested in love letters as a 
rule, but he had some curiosity about Meg’s 
lover, whom he might be condemning to life- 
jong misery in this world and eternal dam- 


nation in the next. It was a manly letter— 





impossible to read unmoved. The minister’s 
brow relaxed. 

“Margaret,’’ he said, ‘‘ I have a great respect 
for you. If you go, your father fears it may 
bring humiliation on you—young men so often 
change their minds. 
with simple kindness, ‘‘ obey your parents ; you 
will forget this in time.”’ 

Meg lifted her eyes to the summit, where 
the mist still lingered. 

“We knelt down there together on the 
stone,” she said, ‘‘and we called God to wit- 
Mess that no one in this world—not father, 
hot mother, nor any friend—should ever part 
Ws till death.” 


Meg, dear lass,’’ he ended, 
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The minister looked on the gr und, and said 
no more. 

Now, the fact is he was the softest-hearted 
of men, and simply ruined his own daughters 
by indulgence. 

Meg waited on him and her father at dinner 
and supper and breakfast. How she fed him 
on trout and quail, on hare and pheasant, and 
how wonderfully she cooked these unseason- 
able dainties, and the tempting array of her 


“*It was Margaret sent me.’”— . 830. 


preserves, of cherries and blackberries, her 
custards, her scones and cakes—all these lin- 
gered long in the memory of the minister, and 
became a fable amongst the Waitotara folk 
long after Meg had disappeared. 

Now the minister was very hungry with the 
mountain air, and he was very human, and he 
liked Meg. As he went with her father into 
the parlour after dinner, he gave her a kind 
glance, and her heart beat more lightly than 
it had done for a year. They sat for hours 
and talked and smoked. No one else exactly 
knew what was said. When they came out 
they were talking genially about the Synod and 
a certain stickit minister named Bethune. 
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The days passed. Meg asked no questions, 
and her father never spoke on the subject of her 
engagement. She waited for a sign. At last 
a cablegram came demanding an answer. She 
took it to her father, and he did not know 
that she trembled. Still he said nothing. She 
wrote her answer, and when he went to town, 
she gave it to him to post. He took it, and 
the weight was off her heart. There was gloom 
in the cottage, but no more harsh words. Then 
her voyage was openly talked of, and the days 
counted, and she took a little time from her 
work to make garments that might not shame 
her lover. 

The day before she left, the minister came 
over to Waitotara and prayed with them. 
She embraced father and mother with the 
fervour of those who are not given to frequent 
caresses. Jessie clung to her with pale face. 
Margaret was her other self. The minister 
prayed for the bride’s happiness ; then rising, 
he laid his hand upon her head and blessed her. 

The next day she sailed for India. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


THE VEIL AND THE RING. 


ESSIE was alone. She missed her 
sister most on waking, whether the 
dawn were grey or bright; and at 
the dusk, when she came back with 

her cousin from the milking They had not 
had many secrets or fancies; but youth is 
youth, however repressed. These two had 
read in each other’s hearts; they had slept, 
toiled, and prayed together all the days of their 
life ; they had loved together, and suffered 
each for the other as well as for herself. 

“‘T cannot live without Meg,” Jessie thought 
as she rose and faced the coming day alone. 
There might be more softness now from father 
and mother. She was humbly grateful, but 
she looked aghast at years which parted her 
farther and farther from her twin heart and 
soul. 

Then the first letter came—to be read and 
re-read and laid beneath her lonely pillow. 
It was the letter of a glorified being, not only to 
Jess, but to Mrs. Tom Northcroft, who was 
allowed to hear fragments. Margaret’s happi- 
ness was celestial; it breathed from every 
page. Jessie blushed to read ‘‘ my husband ” 
written there ; Margaret had been married some 
months now. She was rich, she had a beautiful 
home—* here is the portrait (Tressilian took it)’; 





she had—this most impressed Mrs. Tom North. 
croft—servants to wait on her; she had 3 
garden full of flowers; she had a carriage, 
She had seen most wonderful things—temples 
and cities, great rivers and mountains, She 
sent curious presents from Philip to father and 
mother—rings and chains and ornaments of 
brass and bronze and coins, and thus material. 
ised what seemed an unsubstantial legend and 
a vision. She had a present for Jess, but she 
waited for a sure person to send it by. 

It came one day when she was out. A young 
man brought it on his way to Neville’s and the 
coast, but he did not see Jess. It was Meg's 
wedding veil. She laid it out upon her bed 
and scarcely dared touch it. It was fine, like 
gauze, and all embroidered with silk. Jessie's 
heart leaped for a moment, and then sank, I 
was Margaret’s prophecy, she knew. “For 
me ?” she said, and glanced at herself in the 
little glass, her short woollen skirt and thick 
shoes. She put it away and said nothing about 
it. Now and again at night she looked at it, 
and pictured Margaret, so veiled, all in white 
and radiant. ‘‘So beautiful, you would not 
have known her, Jess,” wrote Philip. 

She went on with her churning and bread- 
making, the house-cleaning, and helping in the 
potato patch. So months passed, and she had 
only the veil left of Margaret. A boy cousin 
from the numerous family in the township had 
come to live with them. There was no such 
thing as a servant known in the valley, unless 
Neville’s man could be called a servant : every- 
one was in the same social position as everyone 
else—a Utopian condition which brought hope- 
less overwork and loss of health, even of life, 
on young mothers and invalids. One night 
her mother hinted that her cousin wished to 
marry her. She listened, and at bedtime she 
locked up the veil. She was twenty-two yeals 
old, but she knew they were in no hurry, and 
would be glad enough if she never married. 
She was taking home the cows one evening it 
spring, and thinking of the night when Meg 
got her first letter from India. Someone it 
the dusk said, ‘‘ Good-evening,” and she re 
turned the greeting, but kept her eyes upon 
the ground. 

“You have forgotten me, Jess ?” 

She lifted her eyes, quite scared. 

“* Robert !” 

“It was Margaret sent me, Jessie.” 

“For me?” she thought, and could not 
speak. “Did he come all this way fo 
me ?” 
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“J brought you a present from Margaret,” 
he said. “ Did you get it?” 

“You brought it, Mr. Tressilian ? ” 

“Yes, you were out. I have been up North 
since then.” 

He talked to her about her sister and the 
baby. They were staying up among the 
mountains, in a valley where roses grew wild. 
Against the dark shapes of the hills and broken 
river banks she had a vision—the India of 
her fancy. She let the cows stray on to North- 
croft’s while she stood at the gate with Tres- 
silian. 

“This is where you said good-bye to me, 
Jess.” 

“You'll break my heart, Rob.” She pressed 
her hand to it in actual pain. 

“What am I to do?” 

She went to the parlour door, opened it, 
and lit the lamp. 

“T will tell father you are here,” she said 
in a subdued tone, as if to some casual visitor. 

But he preferred to go into the homely 
kitchen, where he sat on the wooden chair 
with the goatskin seat and chatted about India 
with her father and mother. Everything 
looked the same as when he and Lewin stayed 
there: the clean whitewashed hearth and 
blazing logs, the wooden clock, the strings of 
onions and herbs, and the hams dangling from 
the roof; the boars’ tusks and the antlers of 
a deer over the mantelpiece; the wooden 
table, scrubbed so clean; Jessie, with down- 
cast eyes, making scones and cakes; her 
mother, large and stout and sour of face, 
knitting in her armchair; her father, genial 
and flushed and restless. Life stood still in 
this place, he thought; and they had meant 
Margaret and Jessie to grow old here—getting 
duller and colder and sourer as the years went 
on. They were friendly to him, but kept Jess 
from any confidences. He was going away 
soon—had ruined his prospects in India. He 
stood up to say good-bye. Jess was in a pain- 
ful dream. It was her turn, and she scarcely 


breathed, ‘“‘ Good-bye, Mr. Tressilian.” 

He looked at her doubtfully, then made up 
his mind. 
; “Margaret gave me another present for you, 
essie,”” 


~ 
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Her parents got up to see it. It was Mar- 
garet’s engagement ring. He took her hand 
and put it on openly before them. 

“Will you wear it for me, Jessie ?” 

7 * * * + . 

Jessie was married a few weeks later in the 
cottage parlour by her own minister. She 
wore Margaret’s veil. Then she and her hus- 
band drove over the hill together. It was such 
a year for flowers—she whispered it was a good 
omen. The open slopes were snowed over 
with manuka blossoms, the white convolvulus 
trailed round the brambles, the bush trees 
scattered white petals on them as they passed 
beneath its arches, and wreaths and sprays of 
sweet briar roses waved across the path. They 
went to India, and lived there with Meg and 
Philip. 

* x * * * * 

Well, India was perhaps not an earthly 
paradise, and they wearied of heat and leisure 
and luxury, and Jessie’s first baby died; and 
Tressilian never got such a good position again 
as the one he threw away to take Margaret’s 
veil to her sister. It is certain the two sisters 
always spoke of Waitotara as the dearest place 
on earth, vastly superior to India, and longed 
for their father and mother, and even for 
the red cow and the spotted one and the hard 
toil side by side in the potato patch and the 
turnip field. And this proves Mr. Meredith 
is wrong in saying there is no irony in fate. 
Now all these facts are mentioned merely for 
the satisfaction of the modern reader. For 
my own part, I always preferred Mrs. Tom 
Northcroft’s point of view. The fate of the 
twin sisters was her favourite romance; she 
had no novels to read, and was not in the 
way of much else that is romantic. She never 
spoke of them but with bated breath, as having 
been once visible ordinary folk living here in 
the valley, but now translated to a region of 
luxury and ease, where everything was beau- 
tiful, and there were (for them) no cows, no 
pigs, no bread, no cleaning, no washing—in 
short, where it was all rest and no toil—the 
actual Heaven of her own desires. There was 
no winter in India, she heard, and the summer 
they spent in the mountains, “in a valley 
where roses grow wild.” 
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INDIA’S WONDERS. 


> 


By Dr. W. H. Fitchett, Author of ‘‘ Deeds that Won the Empire.” 


HE visitor to India may be exhorted to 
discharge from his memory, in advance, 
most of those epithets of ecstatic praise 

he is accustomed to hear about “‘ the gorgeous 
East,” the “ picturesque,” the “ dazzling,” 
the ‘‘ mysterious ’’ East. India, taken gener- 
ally, is not gorgeous, nor picturesque, nor 
dazzling ; nor is it mysterious in the sense 
of possessing a civilisation which, by its 
complexity, puzzles the intellect. India is 
impressive, no doubt, from its scale; it is 
perplexing by its social contradictions. It 
offers a human type which—touched by 
some strange forces in its creed, or its history, 
or its climate—is in some respects unlike 
any other variety of the human race. But 
the East, on the whole, is tawdry rather than 
splendid ; it is ragged rather than majestic. 













(Photo: Kapp and Co., Calcutta 


THE RIVER FRONT, BENARES 
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Yet while its landscapes, its cities, and its 
swarming and scantily-clad millions dis. 
appoint the visitor, some of its historic build. 
ings are the wonder of the world, and are 
worth going round the world to see. 


Misused Adjectives. 

It is true that the conspiracy of fine phrases 
about India, of which the traveller discovers, 
sooner or later, he is the victim, extends, too 
often, to Indian architecture. Thus, in his 
“ Asia and Europe ’’—a book of great liter. 
ary charm, but very misleading logic—\r, 
Meredith Townsend says that Benares is “a 
city with buildings which rival those of 
Venice, a city of temples and palaces beauti- 
ful enough, and original enough, to be a 
world’s wonder.”’ Now, it would be difficult 
to invent a more wrong-headed bit of rhetoric 
than this. The ‘“ temples’ and “ palaces” 
in Benares are pure flights of fiction. There 
is no St. Mark’s in Benares, no Campanile, 
no palace of the Doges, and, in fact, no archi- 
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tectural “‘ splendours ” of any sort. It is a 
city of little houses and of evil-smelling 
bazaars. The so-called ‘‘ temples ’—of the 
Cow, of the Monkey, etc.—are an offence to 
every human sense; the visitor must go 
through them with his nose in his fingers. 
The river front at Benares, so often described, 
i; no doubt, amazingly interesting; but 
the interest lies in the bizarre character of 
the scene. Here is over a mile of high river- 
bank, with a jumble of planless, unrelated 
buildings at its summit, not one of which can 
be remembered ten minutes after looking at 
it, Flights of shambling stone stairs run 
at short intervals from the crest of the bank 
to the edge of the river. Along the river’s 
edge is a jagged stone platform of varying 
levels. The quaintness, the interest—some- 
times the horror—of the scene lie in its 
human elements. Here for a mile and a 
half are men and women—often half-naked 
women and almost wholly naked men—pray- 
ing, cooking, bathing, washing their clothes, 
worshipping their gods, burning their dead. 

It is the combination of the domestic with 
the startling, of the commonplace with the 
horrible, which makes the scene memorable. 
You may see, perhaps, ten corpses burning 
simultaneously, and in all stages of combus- 
tion, each half-calcined corpse with its circle 
of staring, but quite dry-eyed mourners ; 
while in the foreground half a dozen lighters 
ar unloading building stone amid the 
smoke! The ashes from the consumed bodies 
are thrown into the river, and make a dread- 
ful compost in which the worshippers bathe, 
and which they drink without a shudder ; 
while a hundred filthy drains add a richness 
to the flavour, and a penetrating energy to 
the smells of the whole scene. 





Architecture on the “Cheap.” 

But some buildings in India are the glory, 
aid almost the despair, of architecture ! 
They leave admiration bankrupt of language. 
Yet it is part of the absurd paradox of India 
that these world-famous buildings themselves 
are not “Indian.” They are the work of a 
foreign and conquering race. The great 
Mogul emperors were a dynasty of builders, 
aid they borrowed French science and 
ltalian art to make their buildings glorious. 
But while it is probable that, say, Austin de 
Bordeaux was Shah Jehan’s architect at 
Agra, yet where the West gave its science to 
these buildings the East gave to it some- 

ing unique—some daring of imagination, 
some recklessness of expenditure—and the 
fsult is buildings which, while they have 
272 
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the science of the West, have a range and 
splendour of which the colder West is in- 
capable. 

It is, perhaps, another Eastern character- 
istic that most of these great buildings were 
never paid for! The world-famous Taj, for 
example, tried by the standard of the debt- 
discharging West, ought to be in the re- 
ceiver’s hands. The Imperial and _ heart- 
broken widower, who built the greatest 
monument to a dead wife the world pos- 
sesses, Omitted in his grief to pay the bill. 
It is comparatively easy to perform great 
feats in architecture on commercial terms 
of this sort. 

It may interest readers of THE QUIVER 
to see what aspect the dazzling splendours 
of Indian architecture wear when looked at 
through Australasian spectacles; and we 
may, conveniently enough, begin our pil- 
grimage in search of these glories at Agra. 


A Stately Fortress. 

Agra is the second city in scale and import- 
ance in the North-Western provinces of 
India. It stands on the right bank of the 
Jumna, a distance of 840 miles from Calcutta, 
and has a population of about 170,000. And 
not Athens, with its Parthenon; nor Rome, 
with the Coliseum and St. Peter’s; not 
Cologne, with its sky-piercing cathedral ; 
nor Florence, with Giotti’s tower, contains 
such architectural glories as does this 
commonplace Indian city, which practic- 
ally dates only from the sixteenth century. 
The chief glories of Agra are the Fort and 
the Taj Mahal. 

The Fort is a sort of stone ring, dull red in 
colour, girdling a nest of marble palaces, 
white and glittering. But if the vast, red, 
cliff-like walls contained nothing, it would 
still be worth a pilgrimage to see them. The 
walls are 70 feet high, 30 feet thick, and 
make a majestic curve 2} miles in sweep. 
They are pierced by two great and stately 
gates, and in the flame-like heat of the sun 
the red sandstone glistens like jasper. A 
battery of modern guns would, no doubt, 
make short work of even this majestic for- 
tress, but there is some truth in what Sir 
Frederick Treves says in his amusing book, 
“The Other Side of the Lantern ’’—“ The 
great fort at Agra once seen will haunt a 
man’s dreams. Nobody could imagine any- 
thing so massive, so valiant, and so red.” 


A Crest of Palaces. 
Into the mighty curve of these red and 
frowning ramparts the great Mogul emperors 
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crowded the glory of their palaces. The river 
face of the fortress looks eastward; and, 
gazing at the cliff-like wall, one sees at the 
summit of the red precipice of stone, a long, 
lace-like frill of white and glittering marble. 
It is broken into arcades, tipped with gilded 
cupolas, pierced with pillared windows. That 
slender spray of white marble on the summit 
of the frowning walls has the oddest effect. 
It is the famous palace of Shah Jehan, the 
White Palace, with its many features, the 
‘Jasmine Tower,” the ‘Gem Mosque,” the 
two ‘‘ Golden Pavilions,’”’ etc. Such a far- 
stretching line of flashing marble, set on the 
vast and sullen wall of the great fort, curi- 
ously pricks the imagination. It is, to quote 
Treves, ‘‘ as if a shower of white rose petals 
had fallen upon the headman’s block.” 

But let us pass in, say, through the great 
Delhi gate on the west. The gate is vast and 
massive, flanked by dark guard-houses and 
high loopholed walls. There is an inner 
gate, on either side of which once stood 
two vast stone elephants. There are oc- 
tagonal towers of red sandstone, carrying a 
great dome, under which the road runs. 





The Pearl Mosque. 

The path still climbs steeply ; and sud- 
denly—with a suddenness that almost takes 
away the breath—the visitor finds himself 
in front of one of the architectural wonders 
of India, the Pearl Mosque. It is a vast and 
open parallelogram of marble, standing on a 
great stone platform, its outer walls faced in 
red. But climb the double staircase, step 
through the great gate, with its crown of 
cupolas, and the white glory of the great 
mosque breaks on the wondering gaze. It is 
idle to quote figures, to give exact dimensions. 
Standing at the entrance of the mosque, the 
one impression produced is that of space, 
of exquisite harmony of proportion, and, 
above all, of the stainless, ice-cold and ice- 
clean marble. Marble cloisters, broken mid- 
way by archways, run round three sides of 
the great parallelogram. At the western end 
is the mosque proper, with its three great 
aisles of pillars, lifting high in air the triple 
domes. There are three rows of seven pillars, 
each pillar branching from right to left, and 
from front to back, with eight-pointed 
arches. On the facade is an inscription in 
pencil-like lines of black marble let into the 
glittering white, and running the whole length 
of the facade. The mosque, the inscription 


runs, ‘‘ may be likened to a precious pearl, 
for no other in the world is wrought in marble 
like this.”’ 
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You stand in the shadow of the great gate 
The whole glory of the white marble lies 
open to the sunlight, but at the western end 
there is a deep, cool, pillared shade, And 
to quote G. W. Steevens, “the radiant 
marble ripples from shade to shade, snoy. 
white, pearl-white, ivory-white, till it seems 
half alive. The bells and pinnacles are sp 
light that they seem to float in mid-air, [t 
cannot be a building, you whisper; it js 
enchantment!’ Treves declares that the 
Pearl Mosque, with the stainless white of its 
marble, and the deep shade of its cupolas, is 
“the most fitting place of prayer in the 
whole world.” The high altar in St. Mark's, 
at Venice, the Sistine Chapel at Rome, are 
resplendent and elaborate ; but “ the Pearl 
Mosque has a divine simplicity, and that 
access to heaven which belongs to an m- 
ruffled mere of white water.” 

That seems extravagant, but it remains 
true that the vision of this matchless build. 
ing long haunts even a prosaic and critical 
imagination. 

The Pearl Mosque, it may be added, is no 
longer a place of prayer. During the Mutiny, 
when it was besieged by the Sepoys, the 
Mosque was turned into a hospital, and has 
never found its way back to religious uses. 
The hereditary chief priest of the mosque 
now acts as a guide. He shows the visitor, 
with pride, the three panels in the floor, next 
the western wall, where knelt his ancestor, 
the Chief Mollah of that period, and on 
either side of him Shah Jehan and his Grand 
Vizier. And then this heir to a memory so 
inspiring holds out his hand for a few annas 
as his fee! It is as though St. Peter's had 
fallen into the hands of the Mohammedans, 
and, say, a representative of the family of 
Pope Alexander III. accepted sixpence a 
payment for showing a company of 
Mohammedans the spot on which the Pope 
once celebrated High Mass. 


The Hall of Public Audience. 

Beyond the Pearl Mosque the visitor comes 
to a stately piazza, open on three sides. Itis 
over 200 feet long from north to south, and 
stands on a raised platform. The floor s 
marble ; aisles of huge columns of red san¢- 
stone, decorated in white and gold, bear up 
the wide roof with its shadowy eaves. This 
is the famous Hall of Public Audience. It 
stands in what is known as the Armoury 
Square, and when the great Mogul dynasty 
was at its prime, the square would be crowded 
with men-at-arms, horses, elephants with 
gilded howdahs, etc. It would shine with the 
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glitter of steel, and blaze with the flame of 
colours. On the marble floor of the great 
piazza, and under the cool shades of its far- 
spreading roof, would gather the chiefs of 
the empire, ambassadors from far-off lands, 
courtiers in splendid robes, merchants bring- 
ing tribute from distant cities. It would be 
as though all the figures in the “ Arabian 
Nights” had marched out from the charmed 
pages, and thronged the great courtyard, 
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discreet perforations! And what changes 
time brings! As we stood on the marble 
floor of the great hall, and looked up to that 
alcove, a figure suddenly made its appearance 
there. It was not an Eastern emperor, with 
the white flame of diamonds in his turban 
and the white glow of pearls on his dress. 
It was a square-shouldered, khaki - clad 
“Tommy,” an artillery corporal, who 
registers visitors to the building. The 
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and gossiped round the pillars of the stately 
Hall. 

On one side is a wall of marble, broken in 
the centre by an open alcove, through which 
itwas the custom for the emperor to show 
himself to the crowd below. On either side 
sasort of grille of open marble work—marble 
perforated in dainty patterns till it looks like 
face—and from this the ladies of the harem 
could look down on the crowd in the court 
below—grim soldiers, gay young chiefs, soft- 
gliding courtiers. 


The Vision of Tommy Atkins. 
What bright eyes have looked through 
that marble screen, what a music of silver 
laughter must have stolen through those 





(Photo: Kapp and Co., Calcutta, 
AGRA. 
prosaic West has displaced the glitter- 
ing East here, in the very centre of 


its ancient glories. 


The White Palace. 

From the Hall of Public Audience the 
visitor climbs up a flight of marble steps, 
piercing the wall, to the White Palace above, 
with all its glories. He passes the Gem 
Mosque, where the ladies of the harem came 
to pray, a dainty building, of white marble, 
with tiny cloisters, and three tiny domes. 
The open square is a little white jewel, with 
an air of something strangely pure and vir- 
ginal about it. Nothing breaks the silence. 
The stainless sunshine falls on the stainless 
marble. What prayers once were whispered 
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within these white walls! But no prayer 
stirs the shadows now ! 

You cross the great Fish Square, a vast 
courtyard of red sandstone, with a _ two- 
storied cloister, carried on noble pillars, 
running round three sides of it. A narrow 
passage takes the visitor to the private 
mosque of the emperor. It is little more 
than a cell of white marble, a tiny court open 
to the sky, crossed at one end by three little 
arches. Here, beyond the tumult of the 
great square, the sound of clashing arms, the 
whisper of human voices, the great emperor 
used to come and kneel, a solitary human 
figure, in prayer. The Mohammedan weaves 
prayer into the texture of his daily life 
with a diligence which men of a better creed 
might well imitate. 


The Black Throne. 

From the Fish Square we climb to an open 
terrace, looking down on the Jumna. It is 
a floor of marble, a vast, milk-white terrace. 
On the river side is a huge slab of black stone, 
raised like a platform above the glittering 
floor. Here the emperor sat to administer 
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justice. 


On the opposite side is a white 
marble slab, on which the grand vizier 
sat. The great black slab has red spots in 
it—the red of oxide of iron—and at one 


end it is cracked. Shuddering native tradi. 
tion has it that the red is the stain of blood: 
and it adds that the horrified stone split 
when a usurper—the Jat chief of Bhurtpur 
—sat down upon it. Our guide, however 
a British artilleryman, with perhaps no 
imagination, but who knows his trade as a 
gunner—supplies an explanation of the 
crack which is unknown to the guide-books, 
but which is visibly true. There is a deep 
graze on the surface of the great black slab; 
and the trained eye of the artilleryman had 
recognised it as the mark left by a 12-pound 
shot. Directly in line with the graze, but at 
a higher level, is an unmistakable shot-hole 
in the marble screen of the court. It is clear 
that a cannon-ball had struck the black slab, 
ricocheted, and pierced the marble screen 
opposite. Lord Lake besieged and captured 
Agra in 1803, and the scar on the Black 
Throne, and the shot-hole in the marble 
screen, are the signature of his guns, 





Another artiele on India by Dr. Fitehett will appear shortly in “ Ghe Quiver,” dealing 
with Céristian Missions. 
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A MODERN JACOB. 


A Complete Story by Anna M. Case. 


f. 

HE seats in the little church of Clangly 

were all nominally free ; nevertheless, 

certain places had been appropriated 

by various village worthies, who were 

apt to resent strongly any invasion of their 

rights on the part of strangers. Most prominent 
among these seat claimants was old Dodd. 

Old Dodd was quite a well-known character 
in Clangly. He was a very picturesque looking 
old man who had good sense enough to dress 
in the quaint old-fashioned style that became 
him so well. Although fast nearing the ad- 
vanced age of eighty, he was still quite hale 
and strong, and took great pride in the fact 
that, in spite of his years, he was able to do 
as good a day’s work as many a far younger 
man. But if it was the old man’s boast that 
he never missed a day at his work, it was no 
less his pride that he never missed a Sunday 
in his church. Every Sunday morning he was 
to be seen there, a striking figure, with his white 
hair and quaint garb, and he was always in the 
same place. He had sat in that place for 
very many years, and it just suited him, for 
from it he had a good view of both parson and 
choir, and was thus enabled to keep a vigilant 
eye on both. 

So zealous was the old man in his church- 
going that the inhabitants of Clangly would 
hardly have known their church without the 
familiar sight of old Dodd in his comfortable 
corner, and still less would any of them have 
dreamt of taking his seat, which was regarded 
as quite sacred to his use. 

Most of the people, indeed, would as soon 
have contemplated turning the clergyman him- 
self out of his pulpit as of appropriating old 
Dodd’s place. The unbounded astonishment 
therefore of the congregation on a certain 
Sunday may be imagined when a stranger was 
seen to be sitting in Dodd’s corner. 

The daring intruder was a girl, evidently 
quite young. She had a pert, rather pretty 
face and an air of general self-satisfaction 
about her, and kept glancing around, first at 
the church (which was well worth notice) and 
then at the people (who, being simple, ordinary 
looking folk, did not so well repay her), in a 
way that showed her to be unaccustomed to 





both. Evidently she was quite unaware of 
the sensation she was creating, and if she 
noticed curious glances turned on her, she no 
doubt thought them entirely accounted {for 
by the fact that a strange face in Clangly was 
something of a rarity. 

In the meanwhile, the rest of the congrega- 
tion held their breath and waited, until pre- 
cisely at his usual time the church door opened 
and old Dodd came in. His seat was hidden 
from him by a pillar as he entered, so it was 
with unsuspecting steps that he turned and 
made his way up to the pew where he had sat 
for so long. 

Indeed, so little did the old man expect to 
find his place already occupied that it was 
not until he was quite near it that he noticed 
the strange girl’s presence there. Even then 
for a moment he was so taken aback that he 
could hardly believe that she was sitting in his 
pew. 

‘Must be another seat,’’ he muttered to 
himself ; but no, a second glance revealed 
the truth all too plainly. The girl was u- 
doubtedly ensconced in his seat; she was 
comfortably seated on his own little cushion 
that he had always kept there, while her feet 
were resting luxuriously upon the especially 
big and comfortable hassock that he had for 
long regarded as sacred to his own use. Poor 
old Dodd! He was dumbfounded by the 
spectacle. For a moment he paused by the 
pew as though about to enter and oust the 
intruder without further ceremony ; then, see- 
ing that she did not move, he turned and crept 
sadly into the seat behind. I fear that Dodd 
did not benefit much by the service that 
morning; his thoughts were far too much 
filled by his wrongs, and he trembled with in- 
dignation every time he looked at the pretty 
offender who sat so complacently in front of 
him and made use of his special possessions 90 
calmly. 

“It ain’t right, it ain’t, arter I sat there 4 
matter o’ forty year,’’ he murmured to himself ; 
“ but she’ll not do it again. I'll speak to Mr. 
Ganson about it after service’s over and get 
’ee to stop it.” Ganson was the verge, 4 
very important person in his own eyés, with 
a great idea of the dignity and power of his 
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office. After services he was wont to retire to 
the bottom of the church, where he had a lair 
_a little cupboard dedicated to the use of all 
sorts of unsightly necessaries—and it was there 
that Dodd found him on the Sunday morning 
of which I am writing. He was busily em- 
ployed counting some candles when the old 
man approa¢ hed him. 

“Well, and what may you be wanting, Mr. 

Dodd?” he said somewhat curtly, hardly 
joking up from his occupation to ask the 
question. The fact was that Ganson felt 
pretty sure of what old Dodd wanted, and 
he had no inclination to grant the request, 
which he did not doubt was about to be 
proffered. 
The appropriation of various seats had long 
been a source of much annoyance to him, 
for it offended his ideas of what was correct, 
and he had even come to regard it as a sort of 
slight on his authority as verger. ‘‘ They ain’t 
got no right to them seats,”’ he always used to 
say; “all the seats is free in this church.” 
So it was with little regret and even a feeling 
akin to satisfaction, that he had witnessed 
dd Dodd’s discomfiture that morning, and 
now he was not at all inclined to help him in 
his dificulty. The old man was too filled with 
indignation, however, to notice the other’s dis- 
couraging manner, and he began the recital of 
his woes at once. 

“What do I want wi’ ye, Mr. Ganson ?”’ he 
said in his thin piping voice; ‘‘ why, I wants 
ye to look arter me rights and see as I ain’t 
turned out o’ my pew again. You seen ’er 
sittin’ there this mornin’, I daresay. Sittin’ 
there as pleased as could be, an’ me turned out 
o' that seat arter I’ve sat there a matter o’ 
forty year. It ain’t right, that it ain’t, an’ if 
you'd be so kind, Mr. Ganson, to tell ’er as she 
can’t sit there, if so be as she should come back 
agin next Sunday, I’d be much obliged to ’ee, 
that I would.” 

All during this harangue the verger had 
gone on stolidly counting his candles, and he 
waited to finish his task before he condescended 
to reply. 

“Twenty-two, twenty-three, twenty-four,” 
he said; “that’ll be two dozen candles, two 
dozen,” he repeated, with great emphasis, as 
though he were making some important pro- 
clamation. 

“Now, what was you a-sayin’, Mr. Dodd ? 
Somethin’ about your seat ? You ain’t got 
0 seat as I knows of.” 

“Me not got no seat!” exclaimed the old 
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man, violently agitated at such an idea. ‘“‘ How 
can ’ee say that ? Why, ye knows as I’ve sat 
there a matter o’ forty year. Every Sunday 
I sat there, an’ you seen me yoursel’.”’ 

“T’ll allow as ye’ve sat there,” answered 
Ganson ; “ but it’s been because no one else 
has got there afore you. You ain’t got no right 
to any special place at all in this church, Mr. 
Dodd, an’ it’s bin very irregular the way as 
you’ve managed to keep people out o’ that 
seat all this time. All the pews in this church 
be free, and the one as you calls yours be free 
like the rest of ’em.”’ 

“What ?”’ almost shrieked the old man. 
“Ye mean to tell me as I ain’t got no right to 
the pew what I sat in more’n forty year? I 
don’t believe as ’ow such things can be, arter 
I’ve sat there every Sunday, an’ it’s my belief, 
Mr. Ganson, as ye knows nought o’ what you’re 
sayin’.”’ 

‘Look ’ere,’”’ said the verger, ‘it ain’t a 
bit o’ good you shoutin’ like that, ’cause I ain’t 
deaf, an’ it won’t give you no right to that 
pew. The pew ain’t your’n an’ wouldn’t be, 
not if you was to sit there every minute of 
your life for a ’undred years. Do ye think 
as I don’t know what I be talking about, me 
as is verger to this church an’ could tell ye all 
about the way this church was built, an’ all 
that ? Why, Mr. Dodd, I could tell you as ’ow 
the Normans came over from ’cross the water 
an’ built this church an’ made all the seats free 
long afore you or me was born. So you sees 
as I knows as to whether you’ve got any right 
to that seat or not, an’ I says as you ain’t got 
no right to it whatsumever, so does that satisfy 
you ?” finished up the verger, triumphantly 
banging his box of candles to emphasise his 
words till they rattled. This display of vigour 
was not needed, however, for his poor old 
adversary was quite crushed. The reference to 
the Normans had completely awed him, and 
the fact that he had no idea of who they were 
only made him all the more impressed by 
Ganson’s evident intimacy with them. All 
he could do was to murmur feebly: 

‘‘ But I sat there every Sunday for nigh on 
forty year, an’ it do seem hard that them 
Normans shouldn’t let me ‘ave the seat arter 
all that time.”’ 

And still muttering, ‘‘ It do seem hard,’”’ and 
“nigh on forty year,” old Dodd turned and 
with reluctant steps made his way out of the 
church, leaving the verger behind, a triumphant 
figure, with the box of candles still in his 
hand. 
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HE week that followed was one of sore 
trial to old Dodd: To begin with, 
the sympathy of his neighbours was 
hard to bear. Each person he met 

seemed to think it his or her (chiefly her) duty 
to refer to the episode and to condole with Dodd 
upon it. He was always having to listen to 
such remarks as, ‘‘ It do seem a shame, Mr. 
Dodd, that you should be turned out of your 
pew like that. I ’opes as you won’t be every 
Sunday now, but I shouldn’t be surprised if you 
was. Not that I think it’s right after you’ve 
been there so long, and she so younglike too.” 

To all this old Dodd would always reply : 

‘I’m not goin’ to give up that seat arter I 
sat there more’n forty year, and next Sunday 
I’ll be sittin’ there again, you see if I ain’t.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of the bold front the 
old man showed to the world, these perpetual 
conversations annoyed and irritated him be- 
yond description. 

‘“Why can’t they let me a-be ?”’ he would 
say to his wife, who was an invalid, and 
never able to leave home. “It ain’t nothing 
to do with them whether I sits in me pew or 
not. I gets that tired of hearin’ ’em talk, talk 
about it.” 

No doubt it would not have exasperated 
him so much had he felt as sure as he pre- 
tended to be that he would have no difficulty 
in securing his seat the next Sunday. 
hard as he could, however, he could not think 
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of any satisfactory way of keeping the intruder 
out. 

‘It’s like this,” he said to his wife. ‘If 
there weren’t them animals at the farm as 
must be seen to,it ’ud be all right, ’cause I’d be 
waitin’ to go into the church as soon as the 
door was opened, and then she couldn’t get 
into the seat afore me. But seein’ as I can’t 
do that, I don’t nowise know ’ow I’m goin’ to 
stop ’er takin’ the pew again if she’s minded 
ec." 

‘““P’raps she won’t be comin’ back,’ sug- 
gested his wife. ‘‘ Maybe she’s only stoppin’ 
over the one Sunday somewhere. You haven’t 
found out where she come from and who she 
be, ’ave you ?”’ 

‘“T’ve not ’eard tell as ’00 she may be. She’s 
not stoppin’ in the village, at any rate; but 
there’s no tellin’ as she won’t be comin’ to 
church again, and I feels pretty sure as she 
will,’’ said Dodd lugubriously. ‘‘ The young 


varmint!’’ he added, with rising indignation. 


But,” expostulated his wife, ‘“‘as like as 
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not she’d no idea she was taking your place ; 
but, bein’ a stranger, she just wandered into it 
like.”’ 

‘* Well, she ought to ha’ known,” was Dodd's 
unrelenting rejoinder; ‘‘arter I sat there s9 
long I reckon she ought to ha’ known, but she’s 
an impudent, hussylike thing as ‘ud think 
naught o’ turning an old man out o’ his pew.” 

“I can’t say as I thinks that,” persisted Mrs, 
Dodd. ‘I believes as she just took that seat 
without knowin’ a word o’ who it belonged to, 
Arter all, ’ow was she to know ? 
no one to tell ’er.”’ 


There weren't 


“No, there weren’t; you’re right, there,” 
struck in Dodd bitterly, whose conversation 
with the verger still rankled in his mind, 
“No, you’ll not find Ganson doin’ a neighbour 
a good turn by keepin’ his seat fur ’im.” 

“Then if it’s as I thinks,’’ went on his wife, 
“it'll be easy enough to stop ’er goin’ there 
again by puttin’ somut in your corner o’ the 
pew as’ll show ’er that she ain’t free to go 
there.”’ 

“‘ Ow’d it be if I was to put the big Bible in 
the seat ? She’d notice that easy enough,” 
said Dodd meditatively. 

“The great Bible—why, ’twould be the very 
thing!”’ cried his wife. ‘‘ I knew as you'd not 
be long afore you thought o’ some way, you're 
that quick to see a thing,’”’ she added admir- 
ingly, quite forgetting that to her belonged the 
credit of the suggestion. So that night the 
family Bible, a great massive book, the source 
of much pride to the Dodds, was brought down 
from its shelf and carefully dusted. The next 
day old Dodd marched off to the church withit 
under his arm, and deposited it in his beloved 
seat. This done, the old man felt easier in his 
mind. Still, it was not without great anxiety 
that he went into the church the next Sunday, 
and for a moment he dared not look towards 
his seat. When at length he did so he was 
horrified to see the same girlish, saucy-looking 
figure filling it as there had been the Sunday 
before. 
meditated leaving the church there and thea, 
but he thought better of it, and marched 
defiantly up the aisle instead, seating himself 
once more directly behind the intruder. 

If he had been unable to enjoy the service 
the Sunday before, still less was he able to do 
so this time. 

To his excited imagination, every eye in the 
church was turned pityingly upon him, and 
the whole congregation appeared to him to be 
nudging each other and whispering that “old 


For a moment the poor old man even 
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Dodd had been turned out of his seat again.” 
He could not join in the singing with his usual 
your, for his enemy possessed a very powerful 
eweet voice, which quite seemed to drown his 
shrill pipe. 
reached when, during the lesson, the usurper 
calmly took up his Bible—the Bible that was 
to have kept his seat for him—and, finding the 


followed diligently. At the sight 


But the climax of all his woes was 


place in it, 


of such sacrilege old Dodd almost choked 
with righteous indignation, and when the 
service, which had seemed interminable to 





“Poor old Dodd! He 


him, was at length over, he stood still in his 
seat and waited till his enemy had whisked 
out of the pew with a great swish of petticoats ; 
then stepping forward, he picked up his Bible 
which she had left behind her, and marched 
out of church with it. 

That week the poor old man went about his 
work feeling very depressed. He seemed to 
be no nearer re gaining his seat than he was 
before. All he 
his opponent, and it was not of a very cheering 
description. The village folk had discovered 


that the strange girl was an upper servant 


had done was to hear news of 


was dumbfounded by the spectacle.”—»p. 
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at “ Stillweir,” a largish house near Clangly 
whose owners Roman Catholics. As a 
rule, their servants belonged to that faith also, 
and it was not often that anyone from “ Still- 
weir ’’ attended Clangly Church. But, as old 
Dodd reasoned to himself, this girl was evi- 
dently a Protestant, and in all probability 
she would be a regular church-goer ; and as 
she would be always able to arrive earlier than 
her rival, the old man’s chances of securing his 
seat appeared to him to be very faint indeed. 
At the end of the week, however, his spirits 


were 
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were somewhat revived by a suggestion made 
by a fellow-workman. 

“You take away your cushion, Mr. Dodd, 
and as like as not the young woman’Il let your 
seat alone,’’ he had said. ‘I’ve no doubt as 
she’s picked that pew ’cause she thought she’d 
find that cushion of your’n comfortable.” 

Old Dodd caught at this idea as a drowning 
man clutches at a straw, and on the Saturday 
he went to the church and hid the cushion under 
the seat. Alas! for his hopes, however. 
When he went to church on the following morn- 
ing he once more found his seat taken ! 
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Evidently the girl, not seeing any cushion 
elsewhere, had remained faithful to her old 
choice. 

This, his second defeat, seemed to break 
Dodd’s spirit entirely, and from that time he 
gave up the matter as hopeless, and though he 
attended church a few times after, and sat dis- 
consolately sometimes in this pew, sometimes 
in that, he looked and felt much like a limpet 
that has been dislodged from its rock, and 
soon gave up going altogether. 

‘Church don’t seem like church now,” he 
used to say peevishly to his wife. ‘‘I don’t 
seem to get no good out o’ it, now, as I can’t sit 
in me pew.” 

The weeks rolled by, and Sunday after 
Sunday passed without Dodd making 
‘appearance at Clangly Church. The congrega- 
tion had grown used to his absence, which had 
seemed so strange to them at first ; and middle- 
aged people, who had grown from children 
without ever having missed Dodd’s familiar 
form at church, had ceased to look for him 
in his accustomed place. 

One day as the old man was on his way back 
from his work, he met the Vicar of Clangly. 
That gentleman had missed old Dodd in the 
church, and had wondered what could have 
caused the disappearance of such an unfailing 
attendant. 

“‘ Good-evening, Dodd,’ he said pleasantly, 
stopping in front of the delinquent. “I’ve 
noticed that you have not been in church 
lately, and have been wondering what can have 
become of you. You’ve come so regularly 
for so long that the church hardly looks the 
same without you.” 

‘“‘ Good-evening, sir,’’ said Dodd, touching 
his hat. ‘‘ No, I ain’t been in church for some 
time ; it don’t seem like the same place to me 
I can’t sit in me own seat where I sat 


his 


now, as 
for forty year an’ more.” 
““How’s that ?”’ said the Vicar. ‘‘ Have 


you been turned out of your seat ?” 

“Yes, I have,”’ said Dodd, ever ready to begin 
to tell of his injuries. ‘An’ I sat in that seat 
for forty-one years two months an’ one Sunday 
besides. You knows as it weren’t often as old 
Dodd weren’t in his place, -an’ now as that 
young woman’s always there, and I have to 
sit in another seat—for Ganson ’ee says as all 
the seats is free. and I ain’t got no right to me 
old seat—it don’t seem like goin’ to church, so 
I stops at ’ome.”’ 

Now, although the Vicar had noticed that 
his old parishioner was a most regular church- 
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goer, he had not specially remarked which seat 
he had sat in. When Dodd had left he had 
merely missed the famitiar face, and had at 
the same time noticed a new one, without fol. 
lowing that one had replaced the other, 
“T’m sorry about this, Dodd,” he Said ; 
“but you mustn’t allow it to stop your coming 
to church. Do you know who the girl is who 
has turned you out of your pew ? 
““ Aye, aye, I know that, sir,’’ was the ready 
answer. ‘‘ She be a servant at ‘ Stillweir,’ an’ 
it seems to that she ain't got no more 
right to that seat than what I ’ave.” 
“No,” 


” 


me 


said the Vicar, “‘ she has no right to 
it, certainly, but neither have What 
Ganson said is true: all the seats are free, 
Still, I will see what I can do for you. I know 
what girl you mean. If you come to church 
next Sunday, Dodd, I shouldn’t be surprised 
if you find everything all right. You'll come, 
won’t you ?” 

“Yes, sir, I'll come; thank ye, sir,” said 
old Dodd, touching his hat once more. 

“ That’s right,’’ said the Vicar, going on his 
way smiling to himself over the tale he had 
just heard, and turning over plans for old Dodd's 
benefit in his mind. It was not long before 
one occurred to him, and this is what it was. 

Clangly was still in many ways a very primi- 
tive little place, and its church had not yet 
attained to a surpliced choir. 

The Vicar, however, was a musical man, 
and took a keen interest in getting together and 
training a mixed choir. Old Dodd’s supplanter 
had not been in church many Sundays before 
he had noticed that she had a very nice voice, 
and by means of it he thought he saw a way 


you. 


in which he might help the old man. 

As good fortune would have it, whom should 
he meet that same day but the girl who was in 
She was tripping gaily through 
the village, but was brought to a standstill 
by his ‘‘ Good-evening, I have been wishing to 
and talk You've 
been in church the last several Sundays, I've 
It would be 


” 


his thoughts. 


see you have a with you. 
noticed, and I fancy you sing. 
very nice if you could join the choir. 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Barrington,” said the 
girl, blushing rosy with pleasure. ‘I should 
like to very much indeed. I’m very fond of 
singing.” And so after a little more talk the 
matter was settled. 

Of all this, of course, old Dodd knew nothing. 
He was an old man who kept his word, how- 
ever, and in this case virtue was its own fe- 
ward, for, as he entered the church and looked 
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fol- 
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round with an anxious glance, the first thing 
that he saw was his rival seated in the choir, 
and when his eyes turned to his seat, it was 
empty. 

It can be imagined with what joy and pride 
he marched up to it and took possession, and 
with what heartiness he joined in the service 
that morning ! 

And that was the end of old Dodd’s trials, 
for his pew was never again encroached upon, 
and he sat there every Sunday until, a few 
years later, the dread angel came suddenly 
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for him. It is pleasant to note that, once 
she ceased to trouble him, all Dodd’s dislike 
to his quondam enemy died away, and he would 
even admire her singing from the security of 
his little nook. 

“She’s got a pretty-like way of singing,” 
he would say to his wife. 

But if ever old Dodd heard anyone make 
any remark about the Vicar, he would always 
chip in with, ‘‘ Ah, he be a clever ’un, he be. 
He was the only one as could manage to keep 
old Dodd’s seat in church for ’im.” 











(Vhoto: Cassell and Co., Ltd.) 
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Dr. Alexander Whyte. 


A NEW portrait of the Rev. Alex- 

ander Whyte, D.D., of Edin- 
burgh, will interest all who come 
within the sound of his voice and 


(Photo; Moffat, Edinburgh.) 


THE REV. DR. WHYTE 


the influence of his written words, 
Dr. Whyte is the senior minister of 
St. George’s Free Church, Edinburgh, 
and is a native of Kirriemuir, made 
famous by its other son, J. M. Barrie, 
under the name of “ Thrums.” He 
married a daughter of Mr. Barbour, 
of Bonskeid, a family well known 
and highly esteemed in Scotland for 
philanthropy. The sister of Mrs. 
Whyte is Mrs. Simpson, the gifted 
wife of Professor A. Simpson, 
of Edinbu-gh. Thirty-six years have 
elapsed since Dr. Whyte was trans- 
lated to Free St. George's, as the 
colleague and successor of r. 
Candlish, and that period has been 
filled with valuable work done in the 
parish, the pulpit, and the study. 
Dr. Whyte has always been a great 
believer in the lessons to be learned 
from a study of biography, and his 
series of “ Bible Characters” is one 
of his most popular literary achieve- 


ments. 
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Conducted by the Editor. 


Our Telegraph Boys, 
THE Telegraph Messengers’ Chris- 


tian Association originated nine- 
teen years ago in a very humble place. 
One Sunday afternoon, two friends, 
who wanted to help telegraph mes~ 
sengers, sought them out on their 
own ground—in the “ Messengers’ 
Kitchen,” the place where they wait 
when “on duty.” It was a bare and 
gloomy room, with no furniture save 
a table; at least that was the con- 
dition of the one which the would-be 
secretary of the new association 
chanced to visit. The iegend ran 
that there were once chairs and tables, 
but they had been so continually 
broken that a paternal Government 
thought it best to remove the remains, 
by way of teaching the lesson that 
furniture is not to be treated like 
piecrust. In this dismal abode, a 
solitary youth lay on the table, with 
his feet on the stove. He was doing 
nothing, for there was noth:ng to do. 
Yet the hour was important, for the 
first touch between the helper and the 
class she tries to help dated from it. 


sje 
From Kitchen to Club. 


]T is a far cry from the gloomy 

kitchen and its solitary occupant 
to the spacious premises of the 
Messengers’ City Club in Mitre 
Court, opened by the Lord Mayor 
in 1904. The years between 1887 
and J906 have seen the growth of 






the Association, which has branches 
now in many parts of England and 
Scotland, as well as in New Zealand 
The aim of the T.M.C.A. is to help 
the telegraph boys physically, nade 
lectually, and spiritually, that they 
may grow up into healthy, happy 
Christian manhood—good men and 
useful citizens. One is now aC.MS. 
missionary in India, three are at 
Harley College, and many others who 
look back to the T.M.C.A. rooms as 
the place where they received their 
life inspiration, are doing useful work, 


sje 
Where Youth Congregates, 
THE Rev. C. Silvester Horne said 


not long ago, at the South London 
Mission, that there was nothing the 
matter with people at Whitefield’s ex- 
cept that they were all suffering from 
a severe and acute attack of youth, 
This is the effect of the place, the 
work, and the spirit that prevails, 
Whitefield’s has become the rallying 
place of half the young people in 
London. The reason is not far to 
seek. How different is the White- 
field's of to-day from that of ten years 
ago. Then one was a unit in a vast 
crowd ; now these young folks become 
at once members of a great family. 
Then it was simply a church; now 
it provides a home away from home. 
Then lonely teas on Sunday in a 
business house ; now these hours are 
perhaps the brightest times of a happy 
week. The family is a large one, 





(Photo: Cassell and Co., Ltd.) 


THE GYMNASIUM OF THE TELEGRAPH MESSENGERS. 
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drawn from every corner of England, | 
and even from beyond the seas ; but 
there is the home spirit in it all, not- 
withstanding. 
<jo 
dn Episode. 
ANY sad and crushed 
spirits find their way 
to Whitefeld’s, too Not 
Jong since a broken- hearted, 
despairing man had deter- 
mined to end his life. He 
had come to the conclusion 
that there was no possibility 
of future blessing for him. 
The river was the only solu- 
tion of his misery. Then a 
new thought came. Should 
he try Whitefield’s? He 
had met with scant courtesy 
ad no help from official 
charity. He went, and was 
soon closeted with one who 
was able to give him new 
hope and courage His 
story ? An olt- tolc | tale . 
frst a good position ; happy 
home ; then betting, leading 
to crime and imprisonment ; 
then return to freedom, only 
to find a merciless world 
would give him no chance, 
would not believe in his 
repentance. Here he experienced 
a loving personal sympathy, was as- 
onl of help at once, given immediate 
temporary employment, and permanent 
work was soon secured, 


<sse 
Refuge for the Stranger. 
|T has been said that Whitefeld’s 


does all the “ odd jobs ” ; anything 


that was nobody's work being suitable 
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for the Institute in Tottenham Court 
Road. Only the other day a young 
German girl was brought early one 
morning by a cabman, who had been 
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been closed for more than a year, but 
no one had taken the precaution before 
starting a young and inexperienced girl 
on her j journey to ascertain whether it 








NORTHWOOD STREET BATHS RECREATION HALL. 


vainly endeavouring from 5 to 7 a.m. 
to find some suitable place to leave 
his fare. The girl could speak nothing 
but German, and had been provided 
with the address of a Swiss Home to 
which she was to go, but all efforts on 
the part of the cabman to dis-over the 
place had failed. The traveller was 
worn out with fatigue, disappointment, 
and anxiety, so she was temporarily 
lodged at Whitefield’s, and on 
further inquiry it proved that the 
Home which she had sought had 
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THE FIRST MOTOR AMBULANCE IN USE BY THE METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 
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was in existence or not. The young 
traveller was finally passed on to the 
care of reliable fellow-countrywomen, 
through whose agency a safe and 
comfortable home was found for her. 


sje 


Baths as a Working Men’s 
Club. 


NE of the most urgent social 
needs of the hour is the pro- 
vision of counter-attractions to the 
public-house. Working men who 
live in the centres of our great cities 
must have somewhere to spend their 
evenings. They desire conviviality 
and social recreation, and, as the 
public-houses specially cater for this 
demand, the result is they are 
crowded every night. Many work- 
ing men thus acquire the pernicious 
habit of drinking for drinking sake, 
and are consequently the losers 
morally and financially. The Adult 
Schools movement in Birmingham 
has opened several social clubs, which 
have been a great success ; but some- 
thing on a more extensive scale was 
required, and it was suggested that the 
experiment might be tried of using 
one of the public baths as a social club. 


se 
How the Scheme Works. 


HE idea assumed concrete form, 
and towards the end of last year 
the large swimming bath in North- 
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wood Street was opened by the 
Lord Mayor as a social recreation 
hall. The experiment has proved 





(Photo: BE. H. Milis.) 
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a most encouraging success, and in 
every way exceeded the expectations 
of its promoters. The committee 
is composed of working men employed 
in the district, who attend on allotted 
evenings to act as stewards. It is 
to this spirit of co-operation and 
self-government, and the fact that 
the chairman and secretary are 
admirably adapted to their honorary 
work, that the success of the scheme 
is so largely due. 


<je 


A Decided Success. 


AS many as a thousand men and 

young women visit the hall 
every night. The admission is free, but 
the small charge of three-halfpence 
a game is made for the use of the two 
splendid billiard tables. In addition, 
a bagatelle board is provided, an 
air-gun shooting range, and games 
such as chess, draughts, and cards. 
Scattered about the room are a 
number of small tables, two of which 
are reserved for girls. The walls 
are boarded and decorated with 
plants and pictures. A stranger 
would have a difficulty in recognis- 
ing the building as a public swim- 
ming bath, it has been made so 
cosy and attractive. Refreshments 
are on sale, and a piano is available 
for songs, which are frequently 
rendered and loudly applauded. On 
Saturday evenings popular concerts 
are held. The club is self-support- 
ing, and it has attracted the very 
class for whom it was opened. Its 
success should encourage every cor- 
poration in the country to try the 
experiment. 
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Dr. Rowland. 


A BUSY London minister is Dr. 

Alfred Rowland, who for thirty- 
one years has been pastor of Park 
Chapel, Crouch End, with almost 
the largest membership of any 
Congregational church in the United 
Kingdom. Dr. Rowland was Chair- 
man of the Congregational Union 
in 1897, and in the midst of an 
exceptionally active life has found 
time to publish some volumes of 
sermons which exhibit all his cus- 
tomary acquaintance with the needs 
and thoughts of the “man in the 
street.” 

se 

in Memory 
of a Schoolmaster. 

HERE is, perhaps, only one 
T chapel in England which was 
built as a’ memorial to a schoolmaster, 
and that is the beautiful chapel be- 
longing to Shrewsbury School. This 
ouies chapel is well worthy of 
the famous seat of learning which 
produced Sir Philip Sidney and 
Fulke Greville in the past, and the 
late Bishop Walsham * at and Mr. 


Owen Seaman, editor of “ Punch,” 


a Pal}! | 


>» | 


| 
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THE CHAPEL AT SHREWSBURY SCHOOL 


in later days, and which 

within fifty years of iors 
headmasters as Dr. Kennedy and 
Dr. Moss, probably both to be in. 
cluded amongst the greatest heads of 
our public schools in modern days, 


<So 
A Lovely Building. 


HE chapel, indeed, was erect 
T by Old Salopians as a a 
to Dr. Kennedy, and cost about 
£10,000, nearly all of which was 
readily and generously given by his 
former pupils. It was dedicated by 
his lifelong friend, Bishop How, who 
preached the first sermon in it to 
an enthusiastic congregation of Old 
Salopians. It is beautifully decorated 
and fitted up internally, as well as 
being charming in its external appear- 
ance. The reredos and the oak 
panelling round the chancel are 
objects of constant admiration on the 
part of visitors, whilst the sweet tone 
of the lovely organ always excites 
praise. Altogether Shrewsbury School 
has a chapel of which it may reason- 
ably boast, for there are few of its 
tivals that can equal, let alone excel, it, 


(Photo: W. and A. H. Pry, Brighton.) 
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Homeless and Destitute 
Children, 

EARS of continual earnest Chris~ 

tian labour have borne fruit, and 

to-day the old-time street Arab is 

aically non-existent. The class of 
children who were absolutely home- 
less, who lived entirely in the open 
sir, and never slept in a bed from one 
year’s end to another, has disappeared. 
Homes have sprung up into which 
these ““ Bedouins of our social desert 
have been received, educated, cared 
for, and transformed into steady, 
upright, worthy citizens. Not least 
among those who have given their 
lives to this great service for the 
Master is Mr. J. W. C. Fegan, and 
the record of his labours is a story 
of difficulties overcome, patience re- 
warded, and abundant fruit from 
the most -unpromising seed. God's 
especial blessing has seemed to rest 
upon these efforts for the welfare of 
His little ones. 


sje 


from Cottage to College. 


S was the case with many 
other workers in this particu- 
lar sphere—including the late Dr. 
Bamardo— Mr. Fegan served his 
apprenticeship to voluntary Christian 
work amongst slum children as a 
Ragged School teacher. It is now 
thirty-five years ago since he started 
the work with which his name will be 
for ever identified. Renting a small 
and somewhat dilapidated cottage in 
Crossfield Lane, Deptford, Mr. Fegan 
every week night, after office hours in 
the City, and nearly all day Sunday, 
gathered round him a lot of rough 
boys, all of whom earned their living 
in some way upon the streets. They 
were taught the three R's, and evan- 
istic services were conducted 
amongst them. The work gradually 
, until at present, in addi- 
tion to the large headquarters at 
Southwark, Mr. Fegan has branch 
ophanages at Ramsgate and Stony 
Swatford, the latter being the finely 
built premises, with spacious grounds, 
formerly known as St. Paul's College, 
and recently acquired at a cost of 
£4500. The whole of this large 
sum was raised in a fortnight in 
answer to special prayer. 


Se 


What Becomes of the Waifs. 


THE boys are thoroughly trained, 
and taught various trades. Every- 
is done to give them a fair 
chance in life. A large proportion of 
afe sent to Canada, and on far- 
scattered homesteads in the Dominion 


hundreds of these lads, who were 
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once waifs and strays in the streets 
of London, are doing well, and have 
become prosperous and contented men. 
Very few of these boys ever forget 
either the land of their birth or the 
friends who sent them over-seas to 
begin a new and brighter life. Most 
of these young emigrants do well, 
and Mr. Fegan is justly proud of his 
“old boys.” Many of them have 
their own well-stocked farms, others 
hold important business positions, or 
are engaged in teaching; while not a 
few of them have given themselves 
altogether to the work of the ministry. 


<jJeo 


Results of Good Training. 
A TOUCHING illustration of the 


spirit of gratitude that animates 
these lads is supplied by the record 
of the New Year thank-offerings sent 
regularly during the past eighteen 
years. They have now reached the 
extraordinary total of £5,103. This 
is not money collected from others, 
but represents the hard-earned savings 
the senders. Another fact worthy 

of notice is the large proportion of 
boys who voluntarily odeal the £10 
laid out on their emigration. No 
fewer than 308 of them have done 
this, and it is an instructive sidelight 
on the character and high principle of 
these reclaimed lads. Their names 
are recorded on a “ Roll of Honour,” 
which is given a conspicuous place in 
the Southwark Home. In the whole 
range of Christian activity surely no 
better investment of a ten-pound note 
could be found than to take a street 
lad away from old evil associations, 
and put him in the healthy environ- 
ment, moral and physical, of a God- 
fearing household on a Canadian farm. 


Sse 


Sunday Observance. 


VERY great interest has been 

aroused in the question of better 
observance of Sunday. Thanks to 
the energy of the Rev. H. Bicker- 
steth Ottley, the honorary secretary 
of the Advisory Committee appointed 
by the Canterbury Diocesan Con- 
ference, a very representative gather- 
ing was held on May 9h in 
London. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury presided, and several eminent 
speakers, drawn from various sections 
of the Christian Church, addressed 
the meeting. It is much to be desired 
that, now that this movement has taken 
a further step towards gaining public 
attention on this important subject, 


Christian people should do their best 
to add the weight of their influence 
in obtaining the better observance of 
the Day of Rest. 
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Restoring an Abbey. 
WITHIN recent years there has 


been an extensive movement in 
Scotland for the restoration of old 
ruined abbeys and ecclesiastical build- 
ings. The latest to be placed under 
the hands of the contractors in this 
way is Culross Abbey, which is 
depicted in the accompanying photo- 
graph. Culross itself is a dreamy 
little town, on the north bank of the 
Firth of Forth. Its ecclesiastical 
history is very ancient. It was here 
that St. Serf had his cell, and the 


saint's most distinguished disciple was 
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CULROSS ABBEY. 


the British prince Kentigern, better 
known as St. Mungo, the patron 
saint of the city of Glasgow. 


<So 


Culross Abbey. 


(CCULROSS ABBEY, which is dedi- 

cated to St. Mary, St. Andrew, 
and St. Serf, was founded in 1217 by 
Malcolm, Earl of Fife ; but the only 
remains are the choir, the central 
tower, and some fragments of aisles 
or chapels. Until the restoration 
operations were inaugurated a few 
months ago, the choir served as the 
parish church, and was éntered 
through the tower, from which the 
nave had formerly extended in a 
westerly direction. As a result of the 


excavations in connection with 
restoration, quite a number of interest- 
ing antiquarian discoveries have been 
made. 
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THE WISE ROSE BUD. 


A garment of snow on the garde n lay, 
And the rambler clung to its pillar gray, 
“Pouf!” cried a bud on the bare green bine, 
“Tt’s a bleak, cold world, but I won't repine, 
I am snug and warm in this sheath of mine; 
I am cosy here, and I'll not unfold, 

er grow old,” 


An icy gust over thi 

And the brown leaves Was spent; 
They huddled close, like ‘a, flog 

While the stem was rockedand the twigs were torn; 
And the bud looked down:-’Tis their youth they mourn.| 
It came—it passed—in the tithe of a sigh, 

But my own I’[l guard, for Mgre wise ,am I.” § j / 


petal lay on the bed, f 
ellast Isweet rose of the summer shed: v 
beauty/, norn, of its fragrance robbed, 
. rown leaves of the autumn mobbed. 


in the bud’s heart throbbed : 


. 





The petal raised its meek, mild eyes, 
Aglow with the faith of the far-off skies. 
“It is well to live, and to bravely dare; 
It is well the world’s hard strife to share, 
To soften grief, and to sweeten care. 

If no star had dared to be dawn’s first gem, 


Then no star had shone over Bethlehem.” _ 
WALTER P. WricH 
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OF BABYLON. 


BY JOSEPH HOCKING, 


Author of ‘‘A Flame of Fire,” ‘‘ The Scarlet Woman,’’ ‘‘The Purple 
Robe,’’ Etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF BEGINNING OF STORY, WHICH COM- 
MENCED LAST DECEMBER. 


Walter Raymond, a young solicitor, has married against his 
rich father’s advice, and has been estranged from him for nine- 
teen years. Seeing by accident an advertisement of a Catholic 
school at Bruges, he is attracted by its cheap terms, and decides 
to send his eldest daughter Joyce there. A Roman Catholic 
priest, Father Brandon, makes a favourable impression on Mr. 
and Mrs. Raymond, and ultimately persuades Mrs. Raymond to 
be received into the Roman Catholic Church, with her husband’s 
consent. Meanwhile, Joyce Raymond has gone to the school of 
$t. Mary-the-Martyr at Bruges. Mr. Raymond reviews the whole 
situation brought about by his wife's change of faith, and dis- 
cusses it with his friend Harrington. The latter has paid a visit 
to Raymond's father, and has found that the old man retains a 
deep interest in his son's career. Father Brandon decides to 
apply to Anthony Ritzoom, the famous Jesuit, for guidance as 
to his next steps. 

Father Ritzoom discusses the case with Brandon and visits, 
incognito, Mr. Raymond in his office, but meets with a cool 
reception. Mrs. Raymond again begs her husband to be re- 
married under Catholic rites, but he refuses. Mr. Raymond tells 
his friend Harrington of the state of affairs, and states his de- 
termination that Joyce shall come home at Easter. The time 
atives for Joyce to return home, and her father goes down to 
Dover to meet her. She surprises her father by telling him of 
her conversion to Catholicism, the event having been brought 
about by false pretences. Mr. Harrington comes to dinner, and 
apleasant evening is spent by all, arrangements being made for 
attip down to Brighton the next day. Father Brandon goes to 
Ritzoom and tells him that he has seen Harrington and Joyce 
walking together in Battersea Park. Meanwhile Joyce’s father 
has determined to send her for a year to a Moravian school at 
Germany to finish her education. On hearing this, Harrington, 
with Raymond’s consent, asks Joyce to be his wife, and after 
some deliberation she accepts him. 

A few days afterwards Joyce is sent for by Ritzoom. He 
points out to her the wrong she is doing in promising to marry 
this heretic, and Joyce goes home saying she will think over 
what he has said. The days pass by, and she hears nothing 
from Harrington, who has gone down to Plymouth on business, 
ad finally she has another interview with Ritzoom. Next 
day Harrington receives a wire from Mr. Raymond to say 
that they are in great trouble about Joyce. He hurries back 
© town, and finds she has disappeared, leaving two letters 
behind her. The letters give no clue of her whereabouts, 
simply stating that she is ‘‘a child of the Church” and must 
obey her commands, and she therefore cannot go to Germany 
‘o school. Mrs. Raymond refuses to say anything, but lets the 
thildren think that Joyce has gone to school in Germany, and so 
comes about that Joyce Raymond's strange departure is un- 
known to all save those most deeply interested. In one Protestant 
newspaper, however, there appeared a paragraph stating that, 
although pressure had been brought to bear on Miss Joyce Ray- 
mond to join the Roman C hurch, she had refused to yield, and 
had gone to a Moravian school in Germany. This paragraph 
was observed by Mr. Walter Raymond, Joyce’s grandfather, who 
was delighted to read it, The next day Raymondand Harrington 
MY @ surprise visit to Father Ritzoom, who is staying at the 
Cosmopolitan Hotel previous to leaving for Ostend. 

After their interview with Father Ritzoom, Harrington gives it 
as his opinion that Joyce is in a convent somewhere in England. 
While they are talking wheels are heard in the street, and 
Harrington goes to the door. A moment later he enters the room 
with a strange man. This man has just come from Dover, where 


he had been sent by Harrington, and he informs them that he 
has seen Father Ritzoom on board the Ostend boat en route for 
Bruges. Meanwhile, Joyce is in a convent somewhere in the 
country. Although she has had several conversations with the 
Reverend Mother, she still feels that she loves Harrington. She 
strives to tell the Mother Superior that she wishes to leave the 
convent, but can never summon up enough courage. 

Father Jetsam and the Mother Superior confer together con- 
cerning Joyce's future. Joyce is told by the priest that it is her 
duty to take the veil, and although she feels that it is not her 
vocation she becomes resigned to her fate. She is afterwards 
told by the Mother Superior that her father has forbidden her 
name to be mentioned, and that Harrington is engaged to be 
married to a rich brewer's daughter. Months pass by, and 
Joyce’s term as a postulant is over. She is now informed by the 
Mother Superior that the time has arrived for her to be *‘ clothed.” 
She goes through the ceremony, is blessed by the Bishop, who 
places upon her the white veil, and thus enters upon her term as 
anovice. Father Ritzoom witnesses the ceremony, and feels 
that another step has taken place towards Joyce becoming a 
nun. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


ELL, Ned ?” 
“Nothing, my friend—nothing.” 
“Not a word, not a sign, not a 
trace of any sort?” 

“No, Walter, not a vestige of a clue.” 
“And more than a year has gone. Great 
God, can it be possible ? We have searched for 
her for more than a year, and without effect. 
I did hope that we were on the right track 
this time.” 

“TI thought it possible, but I was not so 
hopeful as you. You see, as time passes away 
our chances grow less, our work more difficult.” 

“IT wish I could have gone with you ; but I 
had work to do—work that was very important, 
and——” 

“You have already given more time than 
you ought, my friend. You have made your- 
self an old man in a year trying to find her.” 

“Yes, God knows I have. Oh, I was so 
hopeful, so certain at first, but now, after a 
year, and every effort has proved to be vain, 
I feel as though there is nothing for it but to 
give up.” 

“T shall never give up,’’ said Ned Harring- 
ton, quietly. 

Walter Raymond looked at his friend affec- 
tionately. He noted the lines on the young 
barrister’s face and the weariness of his eyes. 
He knew, too, the journeys Harrington had 
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taken, of the time he had devoted to his search. 
Much as he, her father, loved his child, the 
love of this man seemed stronger than his 
own. 

“No, I shall never give up,” he repeated. 

“That’s just like you, Ned, and I daresay 
I am a good deal of a coward ; but I feel the 
terror of the thing even more than you. I 
see the daily effects of priestcraft in my home. 
As a matter of fact, I have no home. My wife 
and I scarcely ever speak to each other now. 
Ever since my boy Walter has preferred to 
obey me rather than the priest, she is more 
bitter than ever. As for the girls, they con- 
tinue to avoid me.” 

“T thought you said you would leave the 
neighbourhood of Clapham Common,” said 
Harrington. 

“Yes, but on thinking it all out I found 
that nothing would be gained by doing so. 
My wife is just a slave to the priests. What 
they command she does, and thus I should do 
no good by going away. You see, I must 
live in the neighbourhood of London—my 
practice demands it, Well, suppose I went to 
St. Albans, or Epping, or Croydon, it would 
make no difference. My wife is not a child, 
and, much as I hate her creeds, I cannot act 
the part of a tyrant. She must believe in 
what religion she will—I cannot stop her.” 

“But the girls ?” 

“ Both of them declared that if I sent them 
to a Protestant school they would run away. 
Their minds are completely poisoned against 
me; their mother has made them believe that 
I am a kind of antichrist. You see, I can do 
nothing. I send them both to a high school 
where there is no religious bias, but I know 
that they go to the man Brandon for con- 
fession ; I know they are regular devotees to 
the Church. They are taught not to obey 
me because I am an enemy to religion; and 
they obey their mother, who is bound hand 
and foot by the priest. But I do believe I have 
saved young Walter.” 

“ That’s good.” 

“Yes, I suppose there is something more 
robust, something more matter-of-fact about a 
boy. Anyhow, he pays no heed to the priests, 
and when he was at home went with me to 
hear a preacher who hates sacerdotalism. Oh, 
he is a good boy. For a time he was afraid of 
Brandon. As he was baptised into the Roman 
Church, Brandon and Kelly were able to hold 
a kind of curse over his head; but he told 
me about it, and after that he quickly told 


Brandon that he preferred obeying his father 
to obeying him. But the boy suffers all sorts 
of persecution when he is at home. 

“Yes, as soon as he was in the house they 
were at him. That was why I sent him away 
to school. He’s all right now, and as happy as 
the day is long. His letters are my only earthly 
joy. I think the experiences of his home will 
make him a Protestant lecturer when he grows 
up. He sees what it all means—he sees that 
the priest has come between his mother and 
his father, between me and my children; he 
sees that all trust, all love, all home life jg 
gone ; that, through the priest, our home is 
broken up.” 

“And you have told them about Joyce?” 

“Yes, I told them. I could not let them go 
on believing in what was wrong. Of cours 
the girls rejoice and almost envy their sister; 
but young Walter—well, he is all the other 
way. And yet, you know, we cannot prove 
that she’s in one of these places.’’ 

“No,” said Harrington; “we can prove 
nothing—yet. But we will, my friend, we will.” 

“ That’s right,” said Raymond. “Iam glad 
you keep hopeful, even although I cannot. 
Still, one thing comforts me: the world knows 
nothing about it—it is not talked about in 
the newspapers.” 

“The children say nothing, I suppose?” 

“No, I told them to say nothing about it. 
You have not heard any gossip, have you?” 

“Oh, no. The whole business is unknow,, 
utterly unknown. Sometimes I think we have 
done wrong in keeping it quiet.” 

“TI could not bear for the affair to be made 
public, old man—I could not, indeed. Be 
sides, what good would it do? You see, we 
cannot prove that she’s gone to a convent of 
a religious institution of any sort.” 

“No, that’s the worst of it. Of cours, 
we have no doubt about it; but to prove it 
is another matter. As you know, I’ve visited 
many of these places; I have asked ques 
tions, but I have had no right to search. I've 
only been allowed to see the public rooms. 
You see, many of these convents belong t0 
what are called ‘enclosed orders.’ A chap! 
know told me the other day that when he 
went to see his daughters he was only allowed 
to see them through an iron grid. He said 
they only stayed a minute. They asked n0 
questions, and answered only very evasively 
what he asked them. He is a Catholic too. 

“Did they tell him whether they were 
happy, and whether they were kindly treated?” 
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“Oh, of course. They dare not do other- 
wise. When a girl is once in one of these 
places she is bound body and soul. She has 
to confess to the minutest details of her life. 
She has to tell her confessor of her most secret 
thoughts; she is 
guilty of horrible 
sin if she does not. 
Well, under these 
circumstances, what 
chance has_ she ? 
She breathes the 
very atmosphere of 
priestcraft ; she is 
taught that it is 
her bounden duty 
to confess every- 
thing, and to obey 
ineverything. Dis- 
obedience is the 
worse form of sin. 
How, then, could 
she dare to tell 
even her father 
that she was un- 
happy, even if she 
was? She would 
have to tell the 
priest at her next 
confession; he 
would tell the 
Mother Superior, 
and then the girl 
would enter a 
period of persecu- 
tion. Oh, the sys- 
tem of convent life 
is complete ; there 
is no loophole any- 





where,” 

“But they can 
escape ? ” 

“How can they, 
when they are 


made to fear the anger of the Church and 
the power of the priest ? You see, they are 
there through the most impressionable years 
of their lives. They are taught to fear and 
obey these men and women ecclesiastics as 
though they were God Himself. If they even 
desire escape it is their duty to confess.’ 

“But there are some who are sane enough 
to learn to laugh at the whole business.” 

“Yes, and what then ?” 

“They can escape.” 

“Yes, a few have escaped, and we know 





“He was only allowed to see them through an iron grid.” 
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the revelations they have made; 
few. They dare not ; 


but only a 
their wills, their desires, 


are subservient to those of their superiors. 
Besides, girls of strong wills are watched 
closely. 


When a father can only speak to his 
child through a 
grid, that child 
might as well be 
in prison for all 
chance there is of 
escape. I tell you, 
this is what the last 
twelve months has 
taught me. When 
a girl enters a con- 
vent she becomes a 
part of a carefully 
thought-out sys- 
tem, and it is only 
in rare instances 
she breaks through 
that system, unless 
outside influences 
are brought’ to 
bear.” 

“Yes, and there 
is the difficulty.” 

“There is the 
difficulty, as you 
say. In our case, 
although we’ve 
searched high and 
low, we are no 
nearer now than 
we were a _ year 
ago. By this time 
Joyce must be com- 
pletely under the 
dominion of the 
conventual system, 
unless she asserts 
her Protestant 
nature and early 
education. If she 
does that, she will be closely safe-guarded. 
Our experience and my inquiries during the 
last year have taught us that the only means 
of escaping conventual life, when the authori- 
ties are determined to keep a girl in it, is 
by duplicity, and that, you say, Joyce is in- 
capable of.” 

“I never knew her tell a lie or act deceit- 
fully in my life,” said Walter Raymond fer- 
vently. ‘‘ Joyce was always the very soul of 
truth.” 

“I believe you,” said Ned Harrington, with 
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lover-like faith. ‘‘ Then, you know,” he went 
on, “when a girl enters religion, she in most 
cases gives up the name by which she was 
christened—gives up her surname, and adopts 
the name of some saint. So that, even if 
we were pretty sure that Joyce was at some 
particular convent, and we went and asked 
to see her, the authorities would feel justified 
in saying she was not there. From this stand- 
point they would be speaking the truth, even 
although they knew they were deceiving you. 
They would say that there was, canonically, 
no Joyce Raymond; that she had ceased to 
be when she became Sister Maria, or Sister 
Theresa, or Sister Winifred, after some saint 
or other.” 

“Ned, my friend, you are just confirming me 
in my despair. Sometimes I think I shall go 
mad.” 

“‘ But I do not despair,”’ said Ned Harrington. 
“T believe that whatever motives they had in 
inducing her to go to a convent, those motives 
will at some time necessitate their making her 
whereabouts known.” 

The two men were sitting in Walter Ray- 
mond’s office. More than a year had passed 
since Harrington had received the telegram 
which had brought him from Plymouth to 
London. During that year both these men 
had bent all their energies to finding Joyce’s 
whereabouts. They had followed a score of 
clues, they had visited scores of conventual 
institutions, they had assumed many disguises, 
and had spent time, energy, and money without 
stint; but all in vain. 

They had interrogated Father Brandon, who 
denied all knowledge of her whereabouts, and 
indignantly refused to be questioned concern- 
ing her departure. They had set men to keep 
a watch on Father Ritzoom, they had used 
many means to surprise him into a confession ; 
but all in vain. The fate of Joyce seemed a 
sealed book. Mrs. Raymond, on her part, 
declared that she was totally and entirely 
ignorant of her daughter’s whereabouts. Walter 
Raymond had extracted from her the con- 
fession that she believed that she had gone 
into religion, and that she herself had done 
her best in persuading Joyce to take this step ; 
but where she was, she declared she was willing 
to swear on the Cross that she did not know. 
She might be in Great Britain or Ireland, or 
she might be at some place on the Continent ; 
she had no idea. She declared, moreover, that 
her only reason for acting as she had acted 
was for the sake of Joyce’s soul, and that if 
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like circumstances occurred again, she would 
repeat her action. She grew hysterical when 
talking about this, and declared that she would 
a thousand times rather see her child in her 
coffin than be the wife of a heretic like Ned 
Harrington. 

Every road, then, had ended in a cul-de-sac 
—there was no thoroughfare anywhere. Har. 
rington had just returned from a lonely con- 
vent in Wales, where he had reason to believe 
that a young girl had been taken, but after 
the most minute and searching inquiries he 
had been led to the conclusion that this girl 
had no connection with Joyce. Not that he 
was sure; he could not be. He knew every 
time he visited a convent that there were 
dozens of rooms which he had not entered, 
Moreover, the Mother Superiors would seem 
to have reason on their side if they declared 
that no man could with propriety enter the 
private cells of the religious. If Government 
had refused to allow public officials to enter, 
what chance was there for a Protestant stranger 
to make anything like a satisfactory examina- 
tion ? He had no doubt but that the author- 
ities had been warned against both him and 
Walter Raymond, and he felt that he was 
powerless in every direction. 

And yet he did not give up hope. He felt 
sure that everything was a carefully worked- 
out scheme, and, clever as Ritzoom and his 
satellites might be, they could not at some 
time avoid disclosing Joyce’s whereabouts. 
Even then they would be safe from the law. 
As a devotee to the Church she would, if 
need be, swear that she went into religion 
willingly ; and even although she might be 
led to confess that Ritzoom had sought to 
influence her in this direction, no English judge 
would regard him as guilty of a criminal offence. 
All the same, the truth must come to light at 
some time, and then would be his opportunity. 

“Let’s go and get some dinner, Ned.” 

‘“Where, Walter ?”’ 

“IT don’t mind. I don’t feel like going home. 
As I told you, my house is no longer home to 
me. My wife insists on rendering an exact 
account of her expenditure every week, a 
though she were a housekeeper ; she asks for 
a certain sum to cover the expenses of herself 
and the girls, and beyond that she leaves me 
severely alone.” 

“Does Brandon visit your house ?” 

“Oh, yes; I have given orders that I do 
not wish a priest to enter, but what is the 
use? I have discharged two servants for 
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conniving at the visits of these fellows; but I have 
given up hope now. Walter is away at school, 
and Joyce—oh, my poor little Joyce! Let’s go 
to dinner somewhere, Ned. Come to my club.”’ 

“T say, Walter, listen to this.” 

“What is it, Ned ?” 

“Tt’s about a case tried yesterday ; it may 
interest you. Listen: 

tr &. 2 concluded yesterday the 
hearing of a probate case in which Father 

, a Roman Catholic priest, of St. Mary’s 
Church, W. ,» was the defendant. By a 
codicil in her will, the late Miss S 
E—— T left Mr. P , a solicitor, and 
the plaintiff in this case, the incomeof £1,500, 
the capital on his death to go to Father ——, 
her confessor, for the benefit of his Church. 

“*The codicil was made when Miss T 
was in a dying condition, and Mr. P 
opposed probate on the ground that she could 
not have known the contents of the document. 

“*In cross-examination, Father said 
it was probable he told Mr. P the codicil 
was prepared by a solicitor. As a fact, he 
wrote it himself at the request of Miss T . 
He knew that before the codicil was made the 
testatrix was lying in a soporific condition. 
He said that if she were nudged she might 
arouse herself. Before he drew up the codicil 
for her, he confessed her. That was five 
minutes after he got into the house. He also 
administered the communion. He now realised 
that it would have been better to put in the 
codicil that the money was given in trust, 
but he was in a hurry when he drew it up. 

“*Mr. P. , K.C.: I have no doubt you 
were. She might have flickered off at any 
moment. 

“*Tn stating the case against the codicil, 
Mr. P—— said in 1900 Miss T told Mr. 
P she was going to benefit him and his 
family as her oldest friends. Mr. P—— said 
in that case he could have nothing to do with 
the drafting of the will, and she must get 
another solicitor. Another solicitor was em- 
ployed, and Mr. P had nothing whatever 
to do with the preparation of the will. 

“*Sir G B , insumming up, said, 
with regard to the evidence of Father ——, 
it was remarkable that a person of his profession 
and culture should have shuffled and prevaricated 
as he had done. In the box he was apparently 
afraid to give a straightforward and direct 
answer to almost any question. That was a 


sight not pleasant to contemplate in a man 


in his position. 


“*In the result, the jury found that the 
codicil was duly executed ; but that the testa. 
trix was not of a sound mind, and did no 
know and approve of its contents. 

“*The President announced against the 
codicil, and in favour of the will, and ordered 
that costs should follow the event.’ ” * 

“Yes,” said Raymond, when Harrington 
had finished reading, “it’s all of a piece,” 

“You see,” said Harrington, “ that the 
priest was willing to prevaricate to any extent 
to get this money. The capital of {1,500 
a year is a good sum. He went to her when 
she was in a_ soporific condition and pre- 
pared this codicil, telling the real heir to the 
money that the codicil was probably prepared 
by a solicitor, whereas the fellow wrote it 
himself.” 

“What are you driving at, Ned ?” 

“I’m wanting you to see that it was money, 
and not souls, that the fellow was aiming at.” 

** Of course.” 

“‘ This is one of many similar cases. In this 
case, of course, the priest missed his mark, 
but it is not always so. I saw a case the other 
day where a nun who, on taking her vows, 
made over everything she possessed to her 
Order, became heiress to a large sum of money.” 

“ Of course, everything went to the Order?” 

“* Everything.” 

“If Joyce had money, or were the possible 
heiress of money, I could understand; but 
she hasn’t a penny.” 

“No,” said Harrington quietly. ‘“ Walter, I 
don’t feel like going to your club to dinner; 
it is a gloomy place. Let us go to a cheerful 
restaurant—say the Holborn, or the Trocadero, 
or the Criterion.” 

“Very well,” said Raymond ; “ I don’t mind 
where it is.”’ 

They went out into the street and walked 
westward. A few minutes later they reached 
a fashionable restaurant, and entered. A band 
was playing in the orchestra, and a gaily dressed 
crowd was seated at the tables. 

“‘Here’s an empty table,”’ said Harrington; 
“ we can have a good view of the whole place 
from here.” 

They took their seats and gave their order. 
Close by was a table seated for six. Evidently 
it was to be presently occupied by some party. 
An air of luxury pervaded the place, the pet 
fume of exotic flowers was wafted everywhere, 
the music was sweet and seductive. 

The waiter had only just brought them 


* The above is an extract from a London daily paper. 
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their soup when the people for whom the 
adjoining table had been reserved entered, and 
took their places. Apparently it was a family 
party, who had met there to dine before going 
to some place of amusement. It consisted of 
, man and his wife, three children, and a 
young woman who acted in the capacity 
of nurse or governess. The man was evidently 
a prosperous and contented man, who was 
bent on giving the party a pleasant evening. 
The table was close to them, and only partly 
hidden by a screen, which had been placed 
between the two. 

“Yes, we'll take the dinner, if you please,”’ 
he said to the waiter. ‘‘ I’ll leave the selection 
of the dishes to you. You know what is best. 
You have the reputation of giving the best 
dinner in London, and I’m going to see if you 
deserve it.’ 

He laughed heartily as he said this, giving 
an affectionate look to his family. 

“Now, Miss Robinson, you must make the 
most of this free night. You must forget your 
duties as governess. We are all going to have 
a pleasant evening. This is rather different 
fom aconvent, eh ?”’ And he glanced around 
on the luxurious appointments of the restaurant. 

“Yes,” said the governess to whom he had 
spoken. ‘“‘I wonder what the Mother Superior 
would say if she saw me here ?”’ 

The man laughed pleasantly. 

“How long is it since you left ?”’ he asked. 

“Six months ago. I was ill for three months 
after I left.” 

“You had no vocation, eh ?”’ 

“No; while they believed my uncle was 
fich, and was leaving me all his money, they 
said Thad. I was terribly rebellious, and so I 
had to mortify myself by whipping myself 
and starving ; but when it came out that my 
uncle died a poor man, and that I had nothing, 
they came to the conclusion that I had no 
vocation.” 

“Ha—ha!” laughed the man, He evidently 
had but little sympathy with the conventual life. 

“A poor girl took the white veil the day 
I left,” went on the governess, ‘‘at least, I 
suppose she did. She told me that she had 
neither money nor expectations of any. So I 
suppose they make a difference. I did feel 
sorry for her. She was such a beautiful girl— 
Rot twenty, I should think. I tried to find 
out who she was; but I could not. She was 
hot allowed to hold any communication with 
us. Iam sure there was some mystery about 
het: she had such a sad look in her eyes.” 
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Raymond and Harrington heard every word; 
they could not help it. The man spoke loudly, 
and every word of the girl reached them plainly. 
Of course, there was nothing very special in 
the occurrence. Many girls had gone to a 
convent, and then, not having a vocation, 
had come back to the world and had taken 
a situation. Nevertheless, they were greatly 
interested in what they heard. 

“Til try and get a word with them before 
they leave,” said Ned Harrington to Walter 
Raymond. 

Walter Raymond shook his head. He had 
been disappointed too often to build much 
upon such a conversation. A moment later 
both of them gave a start, for they saw Father 
Ritzoom and Father Brandon walk into the 
restaurant. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


HE two priests seemed to take no notice 
of the people who had gathered, but 
walked to another part of the room, 
Moreover, the table at which they sat 

was well-nigh hidden by a huge palm that had 
been placed near. 

“We are in good company,” said Harring- 
ton; ‘‘ two Jesuit priests, and a girl who has 
come out of a convent.” 

“Listen,” said Walter Raymond. 

“You were not a proper nun, of course ?” 
It was the man who spoke. 

“No; I was only a postulant.” 

“A postulant is one who is on trial?” 

“Yes; it is a sort of first probation. She 
has to pass through this period in order to 
find out if she is fitted for a nun’s life, and 
she is made to feel that if she is not fitted 
she is terribly disgraced.” 

“TI see.” 

“During this period it seems to be the 
Mother Superior’s great desire to break the 
girl’s will, and to subdue her into a condition 
of absolute servility. You see, obedience is 
the principal virtue in a convent. If the girl 
shows any sign of a will of her own, or of the 
slightest desire to assert it, she is regarded 
as being under the dominion of the Evil One. 
When she ceases to have any will of her own, 
and longs to do absolutely what the Superior 
wishes, she is believed to be in a state of grace.” 

“Good. That is splendid.” 

“And you did not get to this condition ?” 
added the lady. 

“No; but I was getting to be careless about 
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everything. I got into a numbed sort of a 
state. You see, before I went, the priest, 
my confessor, was always talking to me about 
the joys of the religious life. At first I laughed 
at it; but by-and-by he got over me. I was 
afraid of him, and his constant exhortation 
got on my nerves. At last I consented to go 
in, and I had a terrible time. I was always 
getting into trouble. I would not spy upon 
the other postulants, which we were taught 
was our duty. I would not tell tales about 
them. Moreover, I grew angry when I found 
others spying upon me. This, of course, was 
very wrong. Still, they insisted that I had a 
vocation, and I was constantly impressed 
with the disgrace of leaving a convent because 
of not having a vocation. Then, in a curious 
way, I heard that an uncle of mine who is 
very eccentric had willed all his money to 
me. Then I determined to get away, but I 
couldn’t. I was followed and watched every- 
where. At one time I was reduced to a skeleton 
through insufficient food. I had to kneel for 
hours before the image of the Virgin and pray, 
and the most terrible penances were inflicted 
upon me.” 

The girl shuddered as she spoke, and the 
two saw fear in her eyes. 

“Don’t say any more about it,” said the 
man kindly. ‘“‘ You are out of it now, and 
there is no reason that you should go back 
again.” 

“Oh, they wouldn’t have me back. One 
day I noticed a sudden change in the be- 
haviour of the Reverend Mother. She called 
me to her, and asked me whether I still thought 
I had a vocation. I told her I did not think 
I had. Then she said she had doubts herself, 
but that she would try me a few weeks longer. 
Then I heard hints that my uncle had lost 
his money. A little while afterwards I was 
told I could go.” 

** And had he lost his money ?” 

“No; but he had married.” 

““Ha—ha! I expect if he had not you 
would have been a nun by this time.” 

“TI might have been a novice, but I don’t 
think I should, for I had determined to per- 
sist in my refusal if I could not escape. The 
day before I went I spoke to the young girl 
I told to you about. She seemed so sad and 
so woebegone that I tried to help her. We 
had been told not to talk with her about any- 
thing save religion. She had not been allowed 
to disclose her real name, so I concluded that 
there must be some mystery about her. But 
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she would tell me nothing, and yet I am sup 
she longed to. I found out two things about 
her, however.” 

“What ?” 

“One was that she knew Father Brandon, 
the priest who used to be my confessor, | 
am sure she did, for she gave a start when | 
mentioned his name.” 

“Did you hear that ?”’ said Harrington to 
Raymond in a whisper. 

“Hear ? I should think I did. But be 
quiet. It may be bad manners, but I can’t 
help listening. Besides, they are not talking 
secrets, and we could not help hearing unless 
we closed our ears. We must speak to them 
presently. Of course, it may mean nothing, 
but we must leave no stone unturned.” 

“You say she was a beautiful girl?” It 
was the lady who asked the question. 

“She was the most beautiful girl in the 
convent. We were supposed to despise such 
things as beauty, and yet we all felt jealous 
of her. All the same, we liked her because 
she was so sweet and good.” 

“Tell us what she was like.” 

“Tam afraid I am not good at descriptions, 
Mrs. Varcoe, but she was about nineteen or 
twenty years of age. She had a great mas 
of curling hair, which, although fairly dark, 
shone like gold. She had great dark blue 
eyes, and her face was a perfect oval. I 
never saw such a beautiful complexion.” 

“Was she tall or short ?” 

“Oh, rather tall, and before she entered 
the convent she had a perfect figure. But 
constant fasting is not good, either for the 
complexion or the figure. I am sure it was 
a case of being crossed in love. No one could 
doubt it as one looked into her eyes.” 

“And was she anybody in particular?” 

“IT don’t know. I asked her if she were an 
heiress or anything of that sort, and she said 
no; she had no dowry to bring to the con- 
vent, and her father was a Protestant. | 
think she said he was a lawyer.” 

“ And that is all you know about her?” 

“Yes, you see I left the next morning, 
while she took the white veil. I remember 
saying to her, ‘ Well, you will be called Ursula, 
while I am thankful I shall have my owl 
name again.’ Oh, I forgot—she told me her 
secular name, and it struck me as peculiaf 
afterwards that it should be the name you 
gave to the baby. I never heard it before.” 

Walter Raymond rose to his feet. He was 
on the point of going to them, and asking the 




















girl the name of the convent, but before he 
had taken a step the change on the girl’s face 
startled him. She had been speaking with 
girlish freedom. Evidently she was very happy 
with the people with whom she was living, and 
they treated her as a friend. Both the man 
and the woman spoke to her kindly, and she 
seemed to feel safe with them. The children, 
too, regarded her with affection. Perhaps this 
accounted for the perfectly frank and almost 
careless manner in which she spoke. But in 
a moment the blood receded from her face, a 
look of terror came into her eyes. Evidently 
she had seen something or someone who had 
filled her withfear. For the ghastly expression 
which had suddenly flashed from her eyes 
could only have come from fear. 

“What is the matter, Miss Robinson? Are 
you ill?” 

The girl did not reply, but looked around 
the room as though anxious to escape. 

But even this would not have stopped 
Walter Raymond from going to them if at 
that moment he had not felt a hand upon his 
shoulder, and heard a voice which filled him 
with anger. 

He turned, and saw Father Ritzoom. 

“Ah, Mr. Raymond, forgive me; _ but 
Brandon and I saw you two together, and 
we determined to come and speak to you.” 

“Excuse me,” said Walter Raymond, “if 
I do not wish to hold any communication 
with you.” 

“Ah, that is a pity, for both Brandon and 
I have some news which we think will be 
interesting to you.” 

Walter Raymond turned to his friend, and 
noticed that the portly form of Father Brandon 
stood between him and the party at the 
table. 

“Mr. Harrington,” he heard Brandon say, 
“we really must have five minutes with you 
two. I am sure we can tell you news which 
you are longing to hear.” 

Both of them stood with their backs towards 
the girl whose speech had interested them so 
greatly, and as they stood side by side they 
hid the table from them. 

For a moment Walter Raymond well-nigh 
lost his head. 

“Do you mean to say that you have come 
to speak to me about my daughter Joyce ?” 
he said. 


“That’s what I do mean. Ah, Mr. Har- 


Tington, it is a year ago since we met at the 
Cosmopolitan. 


Well, you know what you came 
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about ; you know, too, that we were at cross 
purposes. No doubt both you and Mr. Ray- 
mond felt very bitterly towards me, and said 
some things about me which, to say the least 
of them, were not highly complimentary. 
Well, I do not blame you, although I can assure 
you that both of you were entirely mistaken. 
You believed that Brandon and I—well, what 
shall we call it ?—aided and abetted your 
daughter in going to a religious institution 
without either your knowledge or consent. 
That is so, isn’t it? Tell the truth—isn’t 
that so?” 

“And what then ?” said Walter Raymond. 
He was still thinking about what he had 
heard that night, still tracing links of connection 
between the girl’s story about the postulant and 
his daughter. Of course, it might only be a 
coincidence, and might not have any real con- 
nection with his child, whose life had been 
unknown to him for more than a year; but 
he longed to speak to the girl nevertheless, 
and felt irritated that the two priests should 
have come and spoken in such tones of good- 
will and familiarity. Nevertheless, their pre- 
sence interested both himself and Harrington. 
Nay, more, angry as they were with these 
men who, they were sure, were at the bot- 
tom of all their trouble, their presence—and 
especially that of Ritzoom—attracted them 
strongly, Both felt sure that the priests knew 
where Joyce was, while the story of the 
strange girl might mean nothing. 

“What then?” said Ritzoom. “I should 
like to prove to you that you are mistaken, 
and that, while appearances were against us, 
your conclusions were not justified.” 

‘You know where Joyce is ?” 

It was Harrington who spoke. 

“T think I do, Mr. Harrington. Of course, 
it is difficult to speak for certain, but I think 
I do. That is why I wanted five minutes’ 
chat with you.” 

He lowered his voice into a tone of confidence. 

“‘T believe I saw her some time ago,” he said. 

He spoke impressively, and unconsciously 
both of them were led to look into the dark, 
deep-set, impenetrable eyes of the Jesuit. The 
man fascinated them both. For the moment 
they forgot the conversation of the girl who 
had been sitting so near to them; in spite 
of themselves, they felt that Ritzoom was 
about to tell them what for a year they had 
been trying to discover. Nay, more, they felt 
kindlier towards him. The man compelled 
their attention and their interest, whether 
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they would or not; besides, he had said he 
believed he had seen Joyce. 


So much were they interested that even 
Harrington, who heard voices at the table, 
which was now hidden, partly by the forms 
of the two priests and partly by the screen 
which had been placed near, forgot the 
presence of the party which had so interested 
him, and eagerly questioned the Jesuit. 

“You saw Miss Raymond ?” he said. 

“‘T believe I did.” 

“You believe you did. Where?” 

“I was in the south of France last week,” 
he said, ‘‘ and I had occasion to visit a school 
there; it was not far from Marseilles. You 
have heard of the place, of course—Avignon ; 
at least, the school is on the outskirts of 
Avignon. The place is not exactly religious, 
although it is under our supervision. They 
had several English teachers for English sub- 
jects. It is a large school. Oh, you boast 
in England of your education, and doubtless 
itis improving rapidly ; but it is poor com- 
pared with French schools. But perhaps I am 
prejudiced. Unlike my friend Brandon here, I 
am not a worshipper of everything English.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Walter Raymond; “ but 
you say you saw Joyce?” 

So eager was he to find his child that he 
forgot the fact that it was they who aided her 
in her escape, forgot that by Mrs. Raymond’s 
confession they had determined to keep any 
knowledge of her whereabouts from them. 

“At least, I saw someone who remarkably 
resembled her.” 

“Tell me—tell me!” 

“T was standing at the window of the 
Reverend Mother’s private room, looking across 
the grounds, when I saw a group of girls accom- 
panied by a teacher. I was so struck by the 
face of this teacher that I asked who she was. 

“* Je ne parle pas Anglais,” she said, for 
in my excitement at seeing an English face I 
had spoken in English. This was rather funny, 
for, do you know, we had been speaking in 
French. Do you speak French, Mr. Ray- 
mond ? But of course you do. And you too, 
Mr. Harrington ?” 

** Yes, yes ; go on.” 

“I do not speak French well myself. Cos- 
mopolitan as I am, I do not speak French 
perfectly. The French say that theirs is an 
easy language, and yet I find it far easier to 
speak Spanish, German, Italian, or even 
Russian. Strange, isn’t it ?” 


Ned Harrington looked at Ritzoom sus- 
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piciously. What did he mean by this evident 
desire to lengthen the conversation ? 

“Yes, very strange; but go on.” 

“* J’ai pensé que vous parlez ]’Anglais par- 
faitement,’ I said in my bad French. ‘Mais 
dite moi, madame, qui est la belle mademoiselle? 
Elle est Anglais, n’est ce pas ?’ 

““* Qui, Monsieur l’Abbé,’ dite elle, elle est 
Anglais ; elle est par Londres, elle enseigner 
la langue Anglais.’ Ah, I see you smile; yoy 
are laughing at my trying to reproduce our 
conversation in French. You are doubtless 
French scholars. Ah, you see that my French 
is what you laugh at as Fleet Street French, 
And yet people say that we cosmopolitans are 
better linguists than the English. I do not 
believe it myself.” 

Harrington sprang to his feet ; he noticed 
the mocking smile on the Jesuit’s face. 

“Excuse me a moment,” he said, and left 
the others together. He moved the screen 
which had partly hidden the party before the 
priests came up. The table had been vacated, 
the people were gone. He noticed a door close 
to the table by which they could escape, and 
which was hidden from him as he sat at dinner. 
He looked for the waiter; he was nowhere 
to be seen. 

‘They must be in the vestibule,” he said 
to himself, and he rushed thither. Here he 
found a great crowd. It was the popular 
hour for the pleasure-going public to dine 
before going to the theatres. He examined 
every face eagerly, but those he sought were 
not there. He went to the door, and sawa 
great crowd coming and going. Up Shaftes- 
bury Avenue and down Piccadilly Circus a 
great number of cabs passed to and fro, but 
there was no sign of the people he sought. 
They had left the dining hall—aye, and left the 
restaurant, while he had been listening to the 
priests. 

Still he would not give up hope. He entered 
the restaurant again, and looked at every place 
where he might be likely to see them, but all 
to no purpose. Again he entered the dining 
hall, and this time caught sight of the waiter 
who had brought their dinner. 

“You served that party sitting here?” he 
said, pointing to the table. 

“Yes, sare.” 

“ Have they left the restaurant ?” 

“Yes, sare.” 

“Do you know them ?” 

The man looked away from Harrington, 4 
though he resented the question. 
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“Do you know them ?” repeated Harring- 
ton, holding half-a-crown between his finger 
and thumb. 

The man took the half-crown, and moved 
towards the table. 

“No, sare, I do not know them. 
sieur a detective ?”’ 

“No, nothing of the sort, but I want to 
find them.” 

“Have they done anything wrong? Are 
they wanted ?”’ 

“ Perhaps—why ?” 

“They left in one great hurry, sare. They 
order the dinner, sare, they say they have 
plenty time for one good dinner, then voila / 
they ask for the conte. They not finish their 
vin, they not finish their dinner. They pay, 
sare, but they pay in the vestibule ; they have 
une voiture ordered while they pay, and then 
they go, I know not where.”’ 

“When did they leave ?”’ 

“Ah, they leave the table, sare, when the 
two abbés came to your table. I think they 
were afraid of them, sare. I think the made- 
moiselle not wish to be seen by them, sare. 
Elle a beaucoup de peur, monsieur.” 

“That is all you know ?” 

“Yes, sare.” 

“You have never seen them here before ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Thank you. If ever they come here again, 
that is if either of them ever comes, will you 
by some means try and find out where they 
live? If you do I will make it worth your 
while.” 

“Yes, sare.’ 
They were completely hidden from the others 
by the screen, and both spoke in low tones. 
“Here is my card,” he said; “you will 
not fail to let me know ?” 

“No, sare, I will not fail.” 

“Your name is e 
“Pierre Dumand, sare.” 

Harrington went to Walter Raymond again. 
Ritzoom was speaking earnestly. 

“Mr. Raymond thinks I am on a wrong 
scent, Mr. Harrington,” he said blandly, as 
the young barrister came up. 

“TI think so too,” said Harrington quietly. 
“Why, do you know anything yourself?” 
“No; I know nothing.” 

“And yet you have searched.” 

“Yes, I have searched.” 

“You have also used your sleuthhound, 
Signore Volpe.” 

—.” 
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“And yet you have found out nothing ?” 

“ Absolutely nothing. I have not discovered 
the faintest clue to her whereabouts.” 

“Ah! it is very distressing.” 

“e Very.” 

“And Mr. Raymond is also in the dark. 
I am sorry for you. Ah, Mr. Harrington, you 
still think I have what you call abducted her ; 
but, believe me, I am much grieved, much 
grieved for you both. I thought I might have 
thrown a little light when I came to you; 
Brandon thought so too, but I am mistaken, 
Mr. Raymond tells me. My description does 
not tally with actual facts, he :ays.” 

“‘T have no doubt Mr. Raymond is right.” 

The Jesuit looked at him with a mocking 
smile. He seemed to be trying to arouse him 
to anger, but not a muscle of Harrington’s 
face moved. 

“Ah, Brandon, my friend, I think we may 
return to our simple dinner. It seems we 
cannot help these gentlemen, after all. I am 
so sorry. I wanted to convince Mr. Raymond 
that although he regards us as enemies, we 
are trying to be his friends.” 

Walter Raymond seemed to be about to 
speak ; but when he saw Harrington’s face, 
he remained quiet. 

“Au revoir, gentlemen,” said Ritzoom, 
rising. He smiled mockingly as he spoke, as 
though he no longer desired to wear a mask 
of any sort. 

“Au revoir,” said Harrington. “ By the 
way,” he added, “I had no idea your French 
was so bad. You who have the reputation of 
being such an exceilent French scholar, too.” 

“Yes, it is bad, but I am giving it attention. 
And really, after all, it served all right. You 
understood perfectly, did you not ?” 

“Oh, yes, I understood perfectly.” 

The two priests walked away as though 
they had had a pleasant conversation, while 
Harrington beckoned to their waiter. 

“We'll have our smoke and our coffee at 
your office, Raymond, if you don’t mind,” he 
said. 

“Yes,” replied Raymond, “ the housekeeper 
makes very good coffee.” 

They walked out of the restaurant and 
hailed a cab. Raymond gave the address to 
the cabby, and then neither spoke a word 
until they reached their destination. When 
they were in Raymond’s office, however, the 
lawyer made a very expressive remark con- 
cerning the immediate ancestry of Father 
Ritzoom. 
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* All the more fools we to be the dupe of 
the devil,’ said Harrington; “but all is not 
lost yet, my friend.” 

“Tell me,” said Raymond, his eyes burning 
with a faint gleam of hope. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


UT Ned Harrington did not reply imme- 

B diately. He slowly loaded his pipe and 

lit it without speaking a word, while 
Walter Raymond watched him. 

“Give me a piece of paper and a pencil, 
Raymond,” he said. 

Raymond asked no questions, but supplied 
him with what he had asked for. Harrington 
sharpened the pencil deliberately, and then 
sat for a time staring into vacancy. Presently 
he set to work on the paper, while Walter 
Raymond sat thinking. 

** How is that ? ” said Harrington, after about 
five minutes, passing him the slip of paper. 

“ Exactly.” 

‘You would know him from that ?” 

** Anywhere.” 

“T am glad of that. I wanted to be sure 
of it before it faded from my memory. If I 
were to colour it, I could put in the wine-mark 
below the left ear.” 

“Yes; still, searching for a man in London 
is like trying to find a needle in a hay- 
stack.” 

“ But the needle has no name.” 

“Varcoe. Yes, I heard that.” 

“Not a common name.” 

“No; but I say, Walter, don’t you feel 
ready to cut your throat ?” 

“Very nearly. But it seems as though the 
fates were against us.” 

“ Against us! They put a wonderful chance 
in our way. That girl knows where Joyce is. 
Joyce was the one of whom she spoke; I am 
sure of it. Oh, what fools—what blind fools 
we were, Walter—we, who know what Ritzoom 
is, to allow him to take us in like that! And 
yet I did not feel it at the time.” 

“ Neither did I.” 

“At first I really believed the fellow knew 
where Joyce was. I believed he was going to 
tell us. He made me so eager that I almost 
forgot that Miss Robinson.” 

“So did I. He came to us so eagerly, he 
said so plainly that he knew where Joyce 
was, that I jumped at his bait like a fish jumps 
at a fly. I did not realise that he had a pur- 
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pose in it all; I was sure he was going to tell 
us what we desired to know. Somehow or 
other, he chained my attention ; he made me 
almost believe that he was a good fellow at 
heart ; unknown to us, he almost made us 
play the part of the spider and the fly.” 

“* Almost.” 

“He’s a wonderfully clever fellow, Harring. 
ton, a wonderfully clever fellow.” 

“So was the gentleman who tempted Faust,” 
remarked Harrington drily. 

“I did not feel he was fooling us until you 
got up, then I saw the whole thing. But] 
kept up the farce. I hoped you would be in 
time.” 

“But I was not.” 

“Tell me all about it, Harrington.” 

Harrington gave a description of his fruitless 
efforts and of his talk with the waiter. When 
he had finished Walter Raymond could contain 
himself no longer. 

‘Oh, what fools ! 
were !”’ he said. 

“That’s not half strong enough,” replied 
Harrington. “Of course, we ought to have 
known. Ritzoom saw us—saw us sitting in 
close proximity to that girl. They knew her, 
and then, fearing lest we should get to talking 
with them, or of getting some clue, they joined 
us, and kept us talking till they were gone. 
They had to find some excuse for joining us, 
so they 2 

“Exactly,” said Walter Raymond, “and 
they succeeded better than they knew, for 
they could not know that we had heard any- 
thing.” 

“No, they could not know. Of course, Rit- 
zoom will look upon it as a possibility, but I 
gave him no hint.” 

“No; you told him that we had discovered 
nothing.” 

“Neither have we. If we had hinted that 
we had heard anything we should have spoiled 
everything.” 

“You mean that he would have removed 
her to another convent ?”’ 

“Exactly. But we must find out where this 
family lives ; we must get into communication 
with them. Then that girl will tell us where 
Joyce is. What plan would you suggest for 
finding out ?”’ 

“ Advertising would be no good,” said Walter 
Raymond ; “we should put Ritzoom on his 
guard. He would be more likely to see the 
advertisement than this man Varcoe.” 

“ Even if he is called Varcoe.” 
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“But he is. We heard her call him by that 


name.” 

“We heard her call the lady, you mean. 
He may be her brother, and brought his 
widowed sister with her children to London 
in order to give them a pleasant evening.” 

“Yes, of course. But did you see the look 
of fear on the girl’s face ?” 

Harrington nodded. 

“Stil, I have the man’s face here,”’ he said, 
joking at the sketch he had made. “I must 
give this to Signor Volpe. I will make another 
copy for myself, and another for you.” 

“Yes. Do you know, Ned, in spite of 
everything, I feel happier? That girl has 
made me feel nearer to Joyce. I know now 
that she is not dead, and I should judge that 
she is in England.” 

“She is a novice,’ said Harrington, moodily. 

“But that is not a nun.” 

“Ttisalong way towards it. She must be in 
greater fear of these men and women ecclesiastics 
thanever now. Her mind will more than ever 
be bent to their wills. If we find her—I say, 
ny friend, we must be quick, or we shall lose 
everything.” 

“How—what do you mean ?”’ 

“She is over twenty now. In another year 
you will have no legal control over her, and 
by that time she will be in the power of these 
people, body and soul.” 

“No, she won't,” said Walter Raymond. 
“Why do you think so?” 

“Because she is not a fool, and she has a 
sense of humour. She is my child, Ned, and 
although at present they have got hold of her, 
she will see through it in time. She will see 
that this kind of thing is not religion at all, 
but only a miserable caricature of the teachings 
of Christ. I know Joyce’s character, and I tell 
you she can never spend her whole life as a 
tun. Besides, she loves you, Ned.” 

“Yes, but who knows what they have told 
her about me ? They may have told her that 
lam married, or a hundred things; then her 
very love for me would drive her to fall in 
with their wishes.” 

For a long time they talked together, and 
then Raymond made his way home. It was 
about ten o’clock when he arrived at the house. 
When he entered the room in which he and 
his wife used to sit of an evening, he found her 
ilone, reading a devotional book. 

“Are the children gone to bed, Lucy ?” 
“Yes. Do you wish any refreshments ?” 
“No, thank you ; I dined in the city.” 
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** Alone ?”’ 

“No ; I dined with Harrington.” 

Mrs. Raymond was silent for a moment ; 
then she burst into tears. 

“What is the matter, Lucy ?” 

“What is that to you? You do not care 
for me.” 

Walter Raymond bit his lips, but did not 
answer. 

“You dine in the city, while I am left 
alone night after night,’’ she said. 

“You know why, Lucy. It is by your own 
wish that you are left alone. You told me 
that you wished us to be strangers.” 

“How could it be otherwise when you are 
an enemy to my faith—when against my 
will you have turned our boy against the faith 
in which he was baptised ?”’ 

“‘T think the less said about that the better,” 
replied Walter. ‘ Against my will, yes, and 
without my knowledge, you had the children 
baptised by a Romanist priest ; you have taught 
them to distrust me, to avoid me; you have 
ruined our home with your priestcraft, and 
then you accuse me of trying to save our boy.” 

“Trying to save him ? Trying to ruin him, 
rather !”’ 

Raymond laughed bitterly. 

“We were so happy once,” sobbed Mrs. 
Raymond presently. 

“Until the priest came between us,” said 
Walter. 

“Oh, you don’t know, you don’t know! 
You are in the dark. If I have seemed un- 
kind, cruel to you, it was only because I want 
to save my soul. And now to think that 
Walter, who was baptised into the Church, 
should % 

Mrs. Raymond burst out crying again. 

“Will nothing move you, Walter?” she 
said. 

It was the first time she had called him by 
his Christian name for months, and Walter 
Raymond’s heart softened for a moment, but 
only fora moment. He remembered the bitter 
experiences of the last two years; he called 
to mind the fact that for more than a year 
he had been searching for his eldest child. 
He remembered how that very evening he 
had been outwitted by a priest, and then his 
heart became hard again. He reflected that 
he had no home, no wife, and that only one 
of his children remained truly his own, because 
of the so-called religion in which his wife 
believed. 

“ Nothing,” he replied quietly. 
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“Oh, Walter, if you only knew the danger 
in which you stood! You are closing your 
heart to the truth; you are heaping up agony 
in the time to come.” 

“Don’t be silly, Lucy,” he replied. ‘ As 
you know, when you became a Romanist I 
raised no objections. I did not like it but 
I said little or nothing. In my foolishness I 
thought it would not destroy our love or our 
home life; I had no thought that it would 
alienate us; I did not believe you would try 
and turn the children against me. But your 
religion has done all these things; you have 
become the slave of the priest. And that is 
not all. You took part in persuading Joyce 
to leave home, and then——”’ 

“But, Walter, what was I to say to my 
conscience, to my duty to my Church ?”’ 

Evidently she was trying to be conciliatory, 
and for a moment Raymond believed she was 
becoming tired of her bondage. 

“Your conscience ? Your duty towards the 
Church ?”’ he replied. ‘‘ Lucy, I wish you had 
a sense of humour. If you had you would 
laugh at the whole business. Mark you, I do 
not say there are not good people among the 
Catholics—many earnest Christians, for that 
matter. There are bound to be, just as there 
are good Christians among the Peculiar People, 
or Seventh-day Baptists, or almost any sect 
of wild and fanatical ideas, who claim to be the 
one true Church of Christ. But all this mummery, 
this priestcraft, this claim to be the one true 
Church, and the rest of the superstitions—I 
say if you had any sense of humour you would 
laugh at it all. You would see how much 
it was worth. But you have not; you have 
accepted the thing, unbelievable as it is, in 
its entirety ; you have become a slave to it, 
and now you see the consequence. Our home 
is broken up, our family is divided, all the old 
loyalty and trust are gone. Ifa tree is known 
by its fruits, then this tree is devilish.” 

“You are thinking of Joyce,’ said Mrs, 
Raymond; ‘you are still trying to find 
her.” 

“‘T have never given up—lI never shall give 
up,” replied Walter. 

“And if you find her r 

“Tf I find her I’ll take her away, I’ll expose 
the whole business.” 

“Do you know where she is ?” cried Mrs, 
Raymond eagerly. 

“Do you?” asked Walter. ‘“‘ You prac- 
tically admit she has gone to some convent. 
Do you know where ?” 
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“ As God is my witness, no—I have not thy 
faintest suspicion.” 

“You have never heard from her ?” 

“No, never; and oh, Walter, Walter, | 
do want my child! I do long for my lit 
Joyce!” 

It was the cry of a mother’s heart. For th 
moment she seemed to forget everything say 
that she and her husband were together again 
and that they were united in the love they 
both had for their child. 

“Tt all lies with you,” said Walter. 

“With me?” 

“With you. If you claim her, if togethe 
we go to the priests and tell them youl 
no longer allow yourself to be dominated by 
them, and that you demand your child 
back——-”’ 

“Oh, I dare not—I dare not!” 

“You shall not go alone,” said Walter 
‘*Come with me now. Let us go to Brandon 
and let us tell him plainly we have done with 
his dominion. Let us tell him that we demand 
our child, and 

“Oh I dare not—I dare not! 
know—you don’t know!” 

The woman was trembling. Was it with fear, 
or was some other influence strong upon her? 

“Dare not ? I will do all the daring. Say 
the word, break away from the cruel tyranny 
of this system, and I will go to Brandon's 
house this very night and i 

“Yes, but afterwards! 
Walter, you don’t know!” 

“I know that we were happy before the 
priests darkened our home; I know that if 
you will break away from them I will takea 
house in some other district, and then we 
shall be free of them, we shall be happy agail. 
Joyce would never have gone to them had you 
not encouraged her, and if we make a claim 
for her restoration—that is, together—they 
would be obliged to return her to us. Say 
the word, Lucy, and then we can be happy 
again—we can have our little Joyce back 
again.” 

“Have you found out anything, Walter? 
Have you any idea, any suspicion where she 
is ? Tell meif you know.” She spoke eagerly, 
almost feverishly. There was a look of excite 
ment in her eyes, a tone of earnest pleading 
in her voice. 

“Nothing definite,” replied Walter, without 
thinking of the purport of his words. He was 
carried away by the change in his wife’s be 
haviour. 
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“ But you have found out something, Walter ? 


You have some clue ? 


Tell me, Walter, tell me ? 


to see My child!” 


You are on the track ? 


Oh, I do so long 


Walter Raymond hesitated a moment. What 
was the cause of this sudden change of be- 
haviour ? A terrible suspicion flashed into his 


mind. 


“And if I had found a clue ?” he said. 


“Tell me—tell me 
if you know !” 
“And then you 
would tell Brandon 
to-morrow morning 
when you went to 


confession. Would 
you ? ” 
The words came 


fom him suddenly, 
and he watched her 
while he spoke. Her 
face became pale, 
and her eyes fell 
before his. 

“Tell me,” he 


continued. ‘‘ Would 
you?” 

But she did not 
reply. She could 


not look into the 
eyes of her husband 
and tell him that 
she would not. 

Walter Raymond 
laughed bitterly. 

“I see—I see,” 
hesaid. ‘‘ You want 
to know if I have 
succeeded in order 
to tell Brandon. I 
see the track of the 
cloven hoof; the 
trail of the serpent 
is plain,” 





“*Oh, I dare 


This man, who was not generally hard to 
move, was much angered. He had not realised 
M@ its entirety what the system meant until 


then. 


“This has all been a bit of play-acting,” 


he said. 


“ All these tears and protestations 


tave been manufactured for the occasion. 
You wanted your husband to confide in you, 
and then you would go and tell Brandon 
whatever I have told you. I suppose all this 
‘oaversation will be confessed to-morrow.” 


Still the woman did not speak. Not being 
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clever, she did not think he would thus turn 
the tables upon her. 

He reflected a moment, and then he saw 
more than had suggested itself to him at first. 

“Brandon has been here to-night ?” 

He spoke quietly, but the tones of his voice 
showed that he was in no mood to be trifled 
with. The woman remained silent, and kept 
her eyes on the ground. 


not—I dare not! 


You don’t know.’” 


“Tell me, has that man Brandon been here 
to-night ? ”’ 

Still she remained silent ; but Walter Ray- 
mond meant to have his way. 

“Look at me.” 

The woman struggled, but the man’s stronger 
nature conquered. She lifted her head, and 
their eyes met. 

“Brandon has been here to-night, has he 
not ?”’ 

* Yes.” 

The word seemed dragged from her, but 
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she kept looking at her husband as though 
he practised some mesmeric arts upon her. 

“He has been here within an hour from 
my coming home.” 

a i 

“ He told you to—to act as you have acted ? ”’ 

““Yes.”” She was trembling either with fear 
or passion, but she spoke the word neverthe- 
less. 

“T see. 
Joyce is?” 

“Yes; I swear before God that I do not 
know, that I have no suspicion.” 

She seemed to be glad to say this; perhaps 
it was because there was no penalty attached 
to it. 

“And if you did know, you dare not tell 
me ? ”’ 

“No. Oh, you coward, to bully a woman! 
Dare not tell you? I would rather die than 
tell you! I would rather see Joyce dead 
than under your influence!” 

“And that was why, after I gave orders 
that that man was not to come here again, 
you admitted him, and you promised to be- 
come his catspaw. It was not because you 
wanted to see Joyce; it was not because you 
wanted her back. It was because you wanted 
to find out if I had any clue, so that you might 
go and tell this fellow, who would use the 
knowledge against me. That is your sense of 
honour.” 

“It is not true,” said the woman. ‘ What- 
ever is told in confession is sacred. He could 
not divulge it.” 

‘But even if I admitted that, he could act 
upon it. As for that man regarding anything 
as sacred, I could as soon believe that Judas 
Iscariot would regard anything sacred. The 
man who is capable of setting a wife against her 
husband, setting her to spy upon her husband, 
causing her to make traps for her husband, 
is capable of anything. But as it happened, 
there was no danger. Tell him that all these 
pretty schemes of his were useless, not simply 
because I saw through them, but because I 
have nothing to tell. I have no suspicion 
where Joyce is; but if I had, you may be 
assured that I should tell neither him nor 
you.” 

The woman cowered in her chair; she was 
at this time not only afraid of the priest, she 
was afraid of her husband. 


You say you have no idea where 
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“You asked me where I had been dining 
to-night, and with whom,” he went on, “ There 
was no need, for Brandon has told you. Why 
has he told you besides ? ”’ 

“IT shall not tell you; bully me as mq 
as you like, but I will not tell you.” 

** Ritzoom has been here also.” 

“No, he has not. Now, then, I will no 
answer another question.” 

She arose and left the room, while Walter 
Raymond thought over all that had takey 
place. For a long time he sat alone reviewing 
the past years. 

“God forgive me for speaking to a woma 
as I have spoken to her,” he said; “ but it 
seems as though this ghastly business has 
made it necessary.” 

The next morning, after Walter Raymond 
had gone to business, his wife made her way 
to Father Brandon’s church. There were very 
few who came to confession, and Mrs. Ray- 
mond spent a long time with him. 

“It is a pity you were not more guarded,” 
the priest said when they separated. “If you 
could have regained his confidence, you might 
help us greatly. Still, you were sorely tried, 
and you have acted as a true child of the 
Church. You will have your reward for your 
faithfulness.” 

“T find it very hard,” said Mrs. Raymond. 

“‘ What do you find hard ?” 

“Hard to oppose his will. He was so kind 
and good for many years, and he sacrificed 
everything for me—everything. He might be 
one of the richest men in the country bat 
for me, and he gave up all. Besides—oh, I do 
long to see my child!” 

“This is a temptation of the Evil One, my 
daughter. ‘He that loveth father or mother 
more than Me’—that is, the Church, which 
represents Him—‘is not worthy of Me.’ Go 
in peace, my daughter.” 

A few days later Harrington came to Walter 
Raymond’s office. 

“We are on the right track,” he said. 

“ How ?” 

“Signore Volpe says he has discovered who 
the man who employs Miss Robinson is. He 
says he will let us have all particulars as t 
where he lives, and our chances of seeing him, 
by to-morrow.”’ 

“ Thank God!” said Walter Raymond. 

[END OF CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN.] 
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A HERITAGE REGAINED. 


by Agnes Christall. 


A Complete Story 


N a mean little street in the heart of London, 
| an old man stood looking into a bird- 


fanciers shop window. His clothes were 
shabby and of ancient make, and his feet 
were gradually pushing their way through 


poots of long standing. 

After staring at the window for a long time, 
he timidly opened the shop door and went 
in. The place was dark and unwholesome, 
and all round the walls, in tiny cages, were 
wild birds deprived of their birthright. No 
mating time, no joy of flight was theirs, but 
a captivity which ended—the sooner the 
better—in death. 

The bird-fancier came out of a little recom 
behind the shop. He was a pale-faced man, 
with dull blue eyes. 

“Want a bird ?”’ he said laconically. 

“Yes; one that’ll sing,’’ said the old man. 

“They be all singin’ birds,” said the dealer. 
“Chaffinches, skylarks, from a 
shilling ; linnets, from eighteenpence.”’ 

The old man drew out a handful of small 
coins and looked at them thoughtfully. 

“Tl take a lark,” he said at last, counting 
out twelve coppers from his store. 

The bird-fancier reached down a cage, in 
which there languished a young skylark of 
particularly dejected appearance. 

“"E looks a bit down in the mouth just 
now,” said the man. “’E’s only been in a 
few days, but ’e’ll soon perk up a bit if yer 
feed ’im reg’lar, and put ’im near the winder.” 

Jerry Carmichael—for such was the old 
man’s name—carried his treasure through a 
maze of streets and round many corners, until 
he reached the crowded court in which he 
lived. With some difficulty he climbed to 
the top of a tall, dingy house, which never- 
theless looked clean in comparison with the 
squalid dwellings which surrounded it. Living 
so high up, Jerry had the advantage of all 
the fresh air and sunshine to be had in such 
a place; and when, on cloudless days, the 
full sunlight flooded the court, he caught the 
first and last gleam of it. 

He hung the bird near to the window, as 
the dealer had said, and gave it some food, 
talking to it meanwhile in soft, caressing tones ; 
but it was long before he could persuade the 
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sixpence ; 


shy, timid creature to taste of what he pro- 
vided. 

Jerry had lived in this room for years. 
By dint of thrift and industry in years gone 
by he had managed to save a small pittance— 
enough to keep him from actual want. He 
supplemented this by what he could earn in any 
way, which was not much, for old men are not 
wanted nowadays. He was a silent, reserved 
man, leading a solitary existence amid the 
teeming life around him, and long before he 
carried it out, had cherished the plan of buying 
a singing bird to cheer his loneliness. 

Unlike so many captive wild birds, the lark 
survived, and after a time seemed to become 
resigned to its surroundings. It learnt to 
know its master, and would answer when he 
spoke to it, but not often would it make its 
own heavenly music. Only occasionally, when 
the bright sunshine streamed into the room, 
or when a sort breeze blew in at the window, 
did it burst into song. 

Jerry did all in his power to lighten its 
captivity, and that it might hear the sound of 
bird voices, put out food for the sparrows 
every day. This was a mistake from his own 
point of view, for the lark soon picked up the 
sparrow language, and gradually forgot its 
own sweet song, and after a time its occasional 
outbursts of melody ceased altogether. 

When the lark had been with him about a 
year, Jerry made up his mind to take it into 
the country, that it might hear the voices of 
its kindred, and perchance recover its own 
gift of song. It was years since Jerry had been 
into the open country, and the idea took a 
strong hold upon him, making him restless 
and impatient to be off. He was obliged to 
wait until he could save the money for this 
piece of extravagance, but at length, one 
bright afternoon, he started, taking the tark 
with him in its cage. 

He alighted from the train at a small country 
station about twenty miles from London. 
There was no one about as he went along the 
quiet road, and out into the open fields. He 
walked straight on until he came to the edge 
of a cornfield, and sitting down on a patch 
of green beside the hedge, he put the cage 
down beside him. He thought that there 
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might be some lark’s nest not far off, and 
he was right in his surmise. 

It was not long before a lark rose from the 
corn, and wheeling round in ever-widening 
circles, went soaring into cloud-land. And 
as it soared, it sang—and sang. 

Jerry watched eagerly to see what effect 
this strange, familiar music would have upon 
his own silent songster. The bird was evidently 
listening, for it had never looked so much 
alive, and its little body quivered with excite- 
ment. Jerry saw the flutter of its throat, 
as in low, halting tones, it softly made trial 
of its powers. The notes grew louder and 
more confident, until in glad, spontaneous 
melody, the bird gave utterance to its joy. 

Jerry listened entranced, feasting his eyes 
meanwhile upon the beauties which surrounded 
him. He watched the sunlight filtering through 
the branches of the trees, which cast long 
quivering shadows athwart the yellow corn. 
He revelled in the luxury of space around 
him, the wide immensity above, watching 
the clouds float lazily but with unerring certi- 
tude across the blue. 

But when once more his eyes sought his 
favourite, he became aware that something 
was happening within the cage. The poor 
little captive was fluttering round its prison 
house, eagerly spreading out its wings, and 
there had crept into its song an intenser, more 
passionate note. 

For with the return of the gift of song had 
reawakened the still more powerful instinct 
of flight. The free winds of heaven around 
it, the sun’s warm caress, the glad sound of 
its own voice, made instant appeal to this 
inmost law of its being. 

Jerry wondered, as its restlessness increased ; 
but not until, in the extremity of its anguish, 
the little creature hurled itself bodily against 
the bars, did he understand the cause. In a 
moment, before he was aware of it, he had 
opened wide the door of the cage. 

Swift as an arrow from the bow, the lark 


shot out to freedom, then hesitated, ag i 
scarce knowing the meaning of its new-foung 
liberty. Then, with outstretched wings it 
rose, and mounted higher and higher into the 
heavens, pouring out in exultant song its 
pean of thanksgiving. 

With an excitement almost equal to that 
of the bird itself, Jerry watched its upward 
flight, straining his eyes to see deeper int 
the unfathomable space above, until the lark 
appeared a tiny, vanishing speck, which it 
was impossible for the eye to follow. 

Not until his eyes dropped to earth and 
he saw the empty cage did he realise that the 
bird was gone—never to return. An unspeak 
able sadness overwhelmed him. Earth dis. 
played her beauties as before, but eye had 
lost the power to see and heart to enjoy. 

He stayed for some time, eagerly scanning 
the heavens for some sign of his lost treasure; 
but the vast expanse, which a short time 
before had given him such delight, now seemed 
only to deride. 

Slowly he went back to the station. He 
had some time to wait for the train, and it 
was evening before he crept up his steep stair, 
with the empty cage in his hand. 

Sitting solitary in his room, he realised 
how intimate a friend the bird had been to 
him, and with what strong chains the tender, 
fragile thing had bound itself about his heart. 

He hung the cage in its usual place beside 
the window, just above where he sat, as though 
he fancied some delicate aroma of the lark’s 
spirit might still linger within. 

“No one knows how I shall miss him,” 
he said, uttering his thoughts aloud; “ but 
if I had the money, I would buy up all the 
caged larks and set them free.” 

When night drew on he crept to his couch. 
It seemed an eternity before sleep came to 
him, and for long hours he lay staring into 
the darkness. 

But out in the summer night the lark was 
tasting of Life. 
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MRS. QUARRIER. 


NE dark, dreary night in the winter of 
1835, William Quarrier stood in the 
High Street of Glasgow, a poor, penni- 

less waif, seven years of age, with bare head 
and shoeless feet, watching the stream of 
wealthy citizens hurrying from their pros- 
perous business houses in the city to their 
comfortable homes in the suburbs. Little 
did these city magnates dream, if they cast 
a hurried glance at the poorly-clad father- 
less bairn, that he was destined to become 
one of the greatest Christian philanthropists 
in the history of the nation. On that 
eventful night, seventy years ago, pinched 
with cold and faint with the pangs of hunger, 
William Quarrier purposed in his brave 
young heart that if ever he became a man 
he would devote his life to seek and to 
save those who, like himself, were fatherless 
waifs in the dismal slums of the great city. 
This little acorn of a holy purpose, planted 
by God in the fertile soil of that noble 
heart, has grown into the giant oak whose 
branches have sheltered from life’s cruel 
storms 13,000 of Scotland’s orphan children, 

The Orphan Homes of Scotland, better 
known as ‘“‘ Quarrier’s Orphan Homes,” are 
situated near Bridge of Weir, in the heart 
of the picturesque hills of Renfrewshire, 
and sixteen miles from the busy city of 
Glasgow. It is with a thrill of intense sur- 
prise and delight that the visitor for the 
first time drives over the hill within view 
of the orphan children’s “Garden City.” 





By D. William Mackeith. 
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Here to the left, before descending to the 
beautiful village, are to be seen the three 
large and well-appointed consumption sana- 
toria, their gardens and lawns laid out with 
pine trees and shrubs, and flowers of every 
variety. A mile to the west, on the rising 
ground overlooking the Homes of the 
children, stands the first building of the 
colony for epileptics, which was the last 
scheme for the relief of suffering humanity 
conceived in the fertile brain of this genuine 
lover of his race. On the left of the bridge, 
which we cross before entering the Homes, 
is the fire station, with its splendidly equipped 
fire engine, ready to be manned by the 
“village fathers’’ when occasion requires, 
either in the Homes or the neighbourhood. 

The entrance to the orphans’ village 
somewhat resembles that of Kew Gardens, 
differing, however, from the fact that there 
are no tea-rooms vying with each other 
as to which can produce the most attractive 
meal for the modest sum of ninepence! 
There is nothing here to disturb the quiet 
restfulness of the scene. On the right, as 
we enter, is “‘ Homelea,” the residence of 
Mr. Quarrier’s family, where for thirty 
years the founder, with his gracious and 
loving wife, presided over the great family 
committed to their care, and from which he 
controlled all the machinery of this huge 
organisation. Here, two years ago, in his 
seventy-fifth year, William Quarrier was 
called to his reward, and Mrs. Quarrier a 











CONSUMPTION SANATORIA, WITH THE 
ORPHAN CHILDREN IN THE FORE- 
GROUND ON “MAY DAY." 
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few months later. Sel- 
dom, if ever, has Scot- 
land witnessed two such 
furerals. The mourners 
came in their hundreds, 
and were representative 
of all that is best in 
our social and religious 
life, embracing as they 














did every rank and class 
of society, from peers of 
the realm to the lowliest artisans. 
Since then the work has gone on 
increasing under the able management 
of Mr. Quarrier’s two daughters—Miss 
Quarrier and Mrs. Quarrier Burges—who 
possess in a marked degree the organising 
ability and splendid enthusiasm of their 
father, with the tender kindliness of their 
mother. It is only as we walk along 
the main thoroughfare, with its truly sig- 
nificant name “Faith Avenue,” that 
we begin to realise the magnitude of 
the work. On all sides of us are hand- 
some villas, with well-kept lawns and 
artistic flower-beds, each villa accommo- 
dating from thirty to forty boys or girls. 
On our left is ‘‘ Bethesda,’”’ the Home for 
invalid girls, and right ahead of us we 
spy the masts of the James Arthur, the 
training ship (on land), from which have 
gone forth hundreds of trained young sea- 





ONE OF THE FORTY HOMES IN THE ORPHAN 
HOMES OF SCOTLAND. 








men to man the merchant vessels of the 
great Atlantic. 

On our right is the village ‘‘ Store,” some- 
what hidden from view by rows of beautiful 
trees, and having over its entrance the 
words, ‘‘ The earth is the Lord’s and the 


fulness thereof.” On entering the large and 
substantial building we find quite an “ Army 
and Navy Store,” with departments for all 
kinds of household necessities, which m 
variety and quality rival anything to be 
seen at Victoria Street, Westminster. Not 
far from the “Store,” a little way down 
“‘ Church Road,” stands the village “ School,” 
overlooking the quaint and beautiful little 
lake. The school, with its large and alty 
rooms, has accommodation for over 1,000 
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children, and there are at present on the 
register 947- There is a staff of thirteen 
certificated teachers, six assistants, and four 
pupil teachers, whose object is not only to 
give the children a thoroughly efficient 
secular education, but also to train them 
“in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” 

In each ‘‘Home” there is a Christian 
“father”? and “ mother” with an adopted 
family of twenty to thirty girls or boys, who 
are trained in whatever branch of work they 
show special aptitude for, and have a desire 
to follow. There are at present in the 
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Homes 1,261 children, of whom 676 are 
boys and 585 girls. During last year 
244 boys and girls were given a start 
in life. The older girls, trained for domestic 
service, have had situations found for them 
in Canada, or in the Old Country. The 
older boys have been apprenticed to trades, 
sent to sea, or to farm life in Canada. 
This wonderful work goes on, in absolute 
dependence upon God for daily supplies. 
No one is called on for money, and there 
is no resort to bazaars or entertainments 
to raise funds. The needs are committed 
to God in prayer, and He alone moves the 
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| MANNED BY SOME 

OF THE VILLAGE 
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hearts of His people to send all that is re- 
quired. The estimate of the sum required 
for the year 1905 was £30,000, and the 
total sum received £31,572. The aim 
of the Homes, as stated in the yearly 
report, is ‘‘ to witness to God’s faithfulness 
and to pro- 
vide for the 


ever, we must pay a visit to the Village 
church on a Sabbath evening. In order 
to obtain a birdseye view of the great 
company coming to worship, we ascend the 
“Clock Tower” and there before us we 
have a scene as fair and beautiful as eyer 
gladdened the heart of man. From 
all directions, winding in and out of 





fatherless 
children of 
Scotland.” 
And _ since 
the first 
home was 
opened in 
1871, thir- 
teen thou- 
sand _chil- 
dren have 
passed 
through 
the Homes, 
five thou- 
sand of 
these have 
been sent 
to Canada, 
and for the 
work a sum 
of £640,000 


1as been 
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contri- gr] 1888, AS RECEIVED INTO THE 


buted. Showin 
The ques- 
tion natur- 
ally sug- 
gests itself 
to one seeing this work for 
the first time: ‘“ Now, with 
all the wonderful benefits 
bestowed, are these orphan 
bairns really happy ?”’ The 
reply is easily obtained by a visit at 
random to any of the forty cottages. 
There we find the children perfectly 
at home, the older ones helping 
‘““mother”’ with her domestic duties 
and the little ones busily engaged 
in building “toy castles” or pre- 
paring their “spelling lesson’’ for 
the coming day. Surely nothing 
could be more touching than to 
hear one of these little ones lisping the 
name of ‘‘ mother,”’ and nothing more grati- 
fying than to see the mutual confidence of 
parent and child. The whole atmosphere 
is that of home, and the institutional ele- 
ment is entirely eliminated. 
To see the children at their best, how- 








pathways and avenues, come the 

“fathers ’’’ and ‘ mothers,” bringin 

their children to worship at “ Mount 

Zion,” and with new meaning the 

words of the old Scotch psalm come 

floating in upon heart and mind :— 
“T joyed when to the House of God, 


Go up, they said to me, 


The large and handsome edifice 
with its magnificent pipe organ, me- 
morial win- 
dows, and 
recent in- 
stalment of 
electric 
I AND M, MAY, 1894, AFTER light, isnow 

SIX YEARS IN THE HOMES thronged 
with an 
audience of 
1,200bright 
and happy 
bairns. 
There is no 
local chap- 
lain or min- 
ister, and 
the minis- 
try is a 
purely 
voluntary 
one, with 
different 
preachers 
each Sun- 
day, drawn 
from the 
minis ters 
and leading 
laymen of 
all evangel- 
ical deno- 
minations. 
We _ take 
our seat on the platform with the preacher 
for the evening, and the sea of youthful faces 
is a sight never to be forgotten. Dr. Parker 
used to say that “the grandest sight m 
God's universe was a great concourse of 
human souls gathered to worship theif 
Creator,” and here it is. The “ fathers” 
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support the preacher on the platform, while 
the “mothers”’ sit with their children in 
the pews, and visitors from all parts occupy 
the spacious gallery. 

The opening hymn is sung, and after 
prayer is offered by one of the “‘ fathers,” 
the children read together the Scripture 
portion, boys and girls alternately. Then, 
after the sermon is over, and prayer has 
been again offered, the whole congregation, 
with bowed heads and subdued voices, 
sing together their Sabbath evening prayer, 
and the tender pathos of it melts every 
heart : 


“Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me, 
Bless Thy little lamb to-night ; 
Through the darkness be Thou near me, 
Watch my sleep till morning light. 


“All this day Thy hand hath ked me, 
And I thank Thee for Thy care. 
Thou hast clothed me, warmed, and fed me, 
Listen to my evening prayer. 
“Let my sins be all forgiven, 
Bless the friends I love so well. 
Take me, when I die, to Heaven, 
Happy there with Thee to dwell.’ 
Amen, 
The beloved founder was never happier 
than when presiding each Sabbath Day 
over this congregation of God’s worshipping 
children. As we look back and recall the 
words of simple faith with which, at the 
beginning of each week, Mr. Quarrier com- 
mitted his large family to Our Heavenly 
Father’s care, we recognise in him, as 
England recognised in Dr. Barnardo, God’s 
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greatest gift to the nation. Many well-to- 
do men to-day in the various walks of life 
recall the words of wise counsel and hearty 
sympathy received from Mr. Quarrier when 
they were orphan bairns under his pro- 
tecting roof. 

This true friend of the poor and needy 
was, like George Miiller, a man of stupendous 
faith and magnificent enthusiasm, utilising 
every difficulty as a lever to accomplish 
his purpose. On the last occasion on which 
it was my privilege to be in Mr. Quarrier’s 
company, I happened to remark, with a 
slight accent of despondency, something 
regarding the many difficulties that seemed 
to bar one’s way. He laid his loving hand 
on my shoulder, as was his wont, and with 
the calm, restful assurance of a life-long 
experience, replied, ““ My boy, think of the 
possibilities, and the difficulties will all dis- 
appear.” It was characteristic of the great 
soul. No difficulties could daunt his noble 
heart, for he drew daily from the source 
of eternal power. To-day the great heart 
and brain are still, but the work goes on 
with unabated vigour. As this year’s 
Report touchingly puts it, ‘“‘ Spurgeon, 
Miiller, Quarrier, Barnardé—the orphans’ 
friends—all gone! God makes no mistakes, 
and He knows best when to call His faith- 
ful ones to higher service,” but our poor 
human hearts cannot fail to express their 
yearning : 


“Qh, for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 
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LIFTING THE FALLEN. 


By Lady Henry Somerset. 


HAVE often asked myself, Who are the 
fallen ? It is one of the great puzzles 
of life why some forms of evil are so dif- 

ferently classified from others, but I think 
that a deeper study of the question brings 
us to the conclusion that the reason for the 
stronger condemnation of certain sins lies 
not so much in the fact that they are in 
themselves more heinous, but rather because 
they are apt to bring consequences upon 
the innocent, who are called to suffer with 
the guilty. 

The fallen in most instances mean those 
who are disabled in their moral life, who 
have dropped out of the ranks of the onward 
marching army of mankind, and who form 
a stumbling-block for others who are follow- 
ing along their daily journey. An ambulance 
corps is therefore necessary in order to 
raise those who are thus suffering, and 
who have become “a hindrance. We are 


mercifully living in a time when it is being 


recognised that this does not constitute 
the whole work of those benevolently dis- 
posed, but that our very first duty should 
be to endeavour to arrive at the causes 
which induce such failure, and so remove 
or regulate them that the fewest possible 
should succumb. Such scientific work goes 
to the root of the evil, and is the best and 
most discriminating service to Humanity 
that can be rendered. 


Helping the Helpless. 

But it is not so much with the prevention 
of evil that we are dealing to-day as with 
the best methods of reinstating those who 
have been stricken down, who are lying help- 
less, and who have scarcely sufficient moral 
responsibility left even to desire our aid. 
All really valuable work has been commenced 
almost unawares. The traveller along the 
highway of the world has come upon the 
stricken sufferer when he least expected it. 
He was taking his day’s journey, when sud- 
denly he found him lying across his path, 
and he had either to turn away from the 
sickening sight and from the revelation of 
what that suffering meant, or he was forced 
to stoop and tend the individual and do the 
best he could for him under the unforeseen 
circumstance. Then, having come face to 
face with the evil, he began to ask himself 


why it existed at all, and having once been 
chosen to remedy it, he felt that probably 
therein had come a call to him which he 
could not ignore. And so from that one 
incident his work was built up, and he went 
out no longer casually to meet suffering, but 
he chose those paths along which he was 
certain to encounter it, and thus systematised 
work was begun. 


Believe the Best Can Yet Be. 

I say the most valuable work has started 
in this way, because I have always a mis- 
trust for the deliberately appointed task, for 
the life that sets itself to undertake the care 
of a certain class of human beings, which 
“‘ prefers ’’ rescue work, or “ likes ”’ working 
among inebriates. I do not think that we 
are free to choose the particular class among 
whom we labour. I think that if it is to be 
efficient, it is Heaven-sent, and is always 
outside of our control. If we attempt to 
diagnose the condition of the fallen, they are 
those who have given way to one special 
form of evil, which has so dominated them 
that the world has discovered their iniquity, 
but there are many who still occupy appar- 
ently respectable positions who can come 
quite easily under the same classification 
as the ordinary outcast. 

The first qualification, it seems to me, for 
dealing with any whom we may thus en- 
counter is to put ourselves exactly in their 
position, to realise how easily the same thing 
might have happened to us, how between us 
and the man who has lost his social footing 
there is no real gulf, only a false step which 
we ourselves might have taken. This gives 
a sense of comradeship which is not assumed, 
but which is as real as our pity or our desire 
to help ; and if we are fully persuaded on this 
point we no longer arrogate to ourselves ally 
sort of superiority. We are only the instru 
ments through which they may receive relief, 
the channels through which the necessary 
medicine may be administered. Above 
all, we must feel no hopelessness, for we must 
start out in all work with an absolutely 
unquenchable belief in the goodness of 
Humanity, remembering that whatever we 
expect we always get, and that every mai 
and woman with whom we come in contact 
will probably in the end live up to ou 
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expectations, if we are only unshaken in our 
belief as to the infinite possibilities that are 
still theirs. 


Mr. Dolling’s Unquenchable Faith. 

How well I recollect the way in which I 
have heard Mr. Dolling described by those 
whom most people would have looked upon 
as hopeless. The most degraded could 
speak no ill words, the most fraudulent could 
not attempt to obtain money by false pre- 
tences, the most drunken tried, to remain 
sober when Father Dolling was there, not so 
much because they believed that he would 
be shocked at their weakness or their wicked- 
ness, but because of the disappointment that 
it would cause him to think that his expecta- 
tion was not realised; and thus he was able 
to reclaim men whom he took into his own 
house in a way that perhaps few have been 
able to do. None, however, can do it by 
mere imitation ; he honestly believed that 
the transformation would be effected, and 
the very fact of this belief brought it about. 
Moreover, in dealing with other human 
beings, transparent truth to them and about 
them is the only real power. It is not so 
much the spoken word that appeals to 
people as the atmosphere which surrcunds 
them, and this is felt without a word being 
uttered. Men know whether you believe 
in them or whether you believe in their pos- 
sibility for good without your saying it, and 
it was this which worked such wonders with 
the derelicts that drifted into the harbour 
of his home. 

The two classes who are usually called 
“fallen” are those who have lost their moral 
balance and their physical health through 
drunkenness, or who have seared their souls 
with impurity; and if the latter are women, 
they are condemned by society. I do not 
know whether it is right to say that as far 
as the harm on the individual character is 
concerned, either of these acts causes more 
mischief than deliberate and constant un- 
truth, unkindness, or any other form of 
miserable meanness ; but the consequences 
which they bring about on the home and on 
family life have necessarily laid them open 
to the stronger condemnation. 


Methods of Work. 

With regard to the methods that ought 
to be employed when once we have come 
across either of these classes, and have com- 
menced what is called ‘‘ rescue work,” it 
seems to me impossible to lay down any very 
definite laws, except to say that I believe 
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that when we resort to that which is wholly 
unnatural, when we endeavour to place 
people in positions which are altogether arti- 
ficial, in order to bring them back again to 
a new ideal of life, we are courting failure at 
the outset. If our ways were more simple, 
and our aims clearer, we should undoubtedly 
succeed better ; and, above all, if we applied 
to others the principles which we constantly 
apply to ourselves, we should meet with less 
discouragement and infinitely more success. 

I have now had some long experience 
among drunkards. I do not think that I 
should have ever chosen that particular form 
of work as the one that I considered the 
most encouraging or even, humanly speak- 
ing, the most interesting, but a circum- 
stance in my life brought me in close contact 
with this special form of evil. I found one 
who was very dear to me who had thus 
fallen by the way, and from that day it 
seemed to me that I must do something in 
the direction of bringing help to those who 
were suffering, and of stemming the tide of 
evil which carried away so many helpless 
lives. 

For this purpose I think we have to ask 
ourselves, What is drunkenness? It is a 
form of disease the pathology of which has 
only lately been studied. The desire of the 
individual is not for drink itself, it is rarely 
the taste of any special beverage which 
induces intoxication, but rather it is a sen- 
sation of the brain which, having been once 
experienced, the desire to repeat it becomes 
recurrent, and consequently any strong 
drink is resorted to. In thousands of cases it 
is to induce forgetfulness, in others it is to 
produce exhilaration, in others again it is 
pure self-indulgence, with the result that 
the will is impaired, ideals are shattered, and 
self-control ceases almost to exist. 


What Can be Done? 

When you look at such a human wreck as 
that, you have to ask yourself, What has 
to be rebuilt ? And it is just these three 
qualities I think that must be the foundation 
of the new edifice. It is not only abstinence 
from drink that is necessary, but it is the re- 
ordering of the life, the endeavouring to get 
at the root evil which has caused the mis- 
chief, and then to deal with that cause before 
we can hope to have any real success with 
the effect. 

The failure of much of the work that has 
been accomplished for drunkards lies in the 
fact that segregation has been in many in- 
stances the only means employed; but you 
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want something positive as well as negative, 
and unless you try to rebuild the ideals, 
unless you give the human heart something 
which it can grasp and hold, unless you fill 
the life to overflowing with new tastes and 
new desires, you leave the body of that 
human being swept and garnished, but the 
doors of the soul are standing wide open, 
ready for the devil of drink to re-enter and 
to hold the life ten thousand times more 
powerfully. Hence it is that our prison 
system has been so utterly futile, and, indeed, 
I believe that much of our reformatory 
work needs a severe overhauling, for if punish- 
ment is to be of value, we must study ame- 
liorative methods as well as punitive. 


The Need to Classify. 

There are to-day many classes which need 
specification in almost every form of crime, 
and a minute and careful study of sociology 
is wanted in order to understand how they 
can be dealt with. I hope to see the time 
when the defective will be more thoroughly 
understood, so that we shall at last begin 
to realise that there are a large number of 
persons who ought not to have their liberty 
at all, and who ought, for the good of the 
community, to be detained in some place 
where they might be perfectly happy for 
the rest of their natural lives. 

The inquiry which has recently been in- 
stituted into the state of the feeble-minded 
is one of the most hopeful signs of this 
age. Nobody who has had to do 
with inebriates or with immoral classes but 
knows too well the enormous number of 
feeble-minded persons who pass through 
the hands. They are not mad, they are 
not absolutely defective in _ intelligence, 
but there is something wrong which makes 
it impossible for them really to take care of 
themselves, and over these the State ought 
to watch just as surely as a mother watches 
over her delicate child. Moreover, if there 
were a possibility of separating such people 
and keeping them happy, occupied, and 
disciplined, without harshness and without 
punishment, the increase of these classes 
would largely cease. There is nothing to- 
day more pitiful than the way in which the 
defective-minded will give large families to 
the nation, all of whom are probably unfit 
in their turn to become parents. The im- 
portance of national health and soundness 
needs to be emphasised, and if we could care- 
fully guard the defective and feeble-minded 
in homes, villages, and garden cities, in- 
finite good would accrue to the country, 


and the happiness of this class would 
secured. 
The Need of Change. 

Among inebriates the feeble-minded form 
a large class. They are not difficult to 
deal with when they are in a Home, but they 
are absolutely impossible to restrain when 
they have their freedom. But the case of the 
ordinary individual addicted to drink js 
wholly different. Here you have usually 
two evils to combat at the outset, either 
intense physical and mental depression, or 
else an absolute deadening of the whok 
moral nature. The first principle we must 
keep in mind is that a complete severance 
from the thoughts which bind them to the 
past is essential. When we are overworked 
and overstrained and have ceased to take 
rest or to desire nourishment, and we seek 
the advice of our doctor, we are told that 
we require a complete change ; that we must 
lay aside our books or accounts and go to 
Switzerland, or to Italy, study some entirely 
new subject, and forget that there is sucha 
place as the office, the Stock Exchange, the 
bank, or even our own homes. The reason 
is not far to seek. It simply means that new 
ideas must fill our mind, new thoughts 
occupy our brain, and with this change 
we shal] recuperate and be able to retum 
with renewed zest to our ordinary occupa- 
tions. No one needs change so much as the 
habitual inebriate. He wants a new stock 
of ideas, he wants to forget the past, he 
wants to fill his mind with something which 
he has not known before, in healthy su- 
roundings to attain to high ideals and a new 
and pure outlook on life. Physical treat 
ment is, of course, also necessary, but with 
this I do not propose to deal in this short 
article; suffice it to say that I think that 
every day physicians are turning their 
thoughts towards the treatment of the disease 
of drunkenness, and that this study wil 
undoubtedly not be without its fruit. 


Happiness an Essential Cure. 

With regard to the second class whom I 
have comprised under the word “ fallen”— 
indeed, those who are more usually known 
by that epithet—I think no work is more 
difficult, or requires to be more scientifically 
studied. Here, again, it would appear 
that exactly the same principles apply, that 
the breaking with the past must mean that 
new ideas, new occupations, new ideals take 
the place of the old. We are sometimes apt 
to think that penitence must be felt in 16 
fullest measure directly there is a severance 
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from a bad life; but I feel that human 
beings are often like children ; it is only by 
development and by education that they 
apprehend great realities. The very fact 
that the life which has been led must neces- 
sarily deaden the spiritual sense has made 
it impossible that the proportions of evil can 
be justly felt until the mind has regained 
an entirely new balance ; and we have often 
expected spiritual development at the begin- 
ning which comes only as the final 
result of “leaving those things that are 
behind,’ and when in the natural course of 
events they would be deemed forgotten, 
then the full sense and burden of the past 
sweeps back upon the soul. But for a 
diseased and corrupted life, the substitution 
of health must be our one aim, and health 
can only be found in congenial occupation 
and pure surroundings. I deprecate the 
long hours of silence and of prayer which are 
too often given to perfectly untrained souls, 
who may have a sincere desire to do better, 
but to whom such devotion is infinitely 
wearying. It is surely better to seek for 
them a normal life, to replace them in the 
midst of healthy and—why not ?—happy 
surroundings, and then there will come the 
time when in a brighter present they will 
realise all the more the blackness of the 
past. 
Hope to the Uttermost. 

There is a divine truth in the prayer of 
the ‘‘ Veni Creator,’’ that our “ soiled faces ” 
should be “ cheered ’”’ as well as anointed, 
and it is this spirit which must permeate 
our whole system of rescue work. It need 
not be a superficial optimism, but a deep- 
rooted belief that our chief calling is to 
summon back to the individual the quali- 
ties, such as honour and self-respect, order, 
cleanliness, which are really there, but 
which have been buried under a heap of 
dirt and rubbish; and, above ail, to see 
to it that we mete out praise when it is 
deserved, for praise is the great incentive 
to better work in the world. And then, if I 
may dare to say so, we must be convinced 
that the hopeless case does not exist. There 
may be those with whom we come in con- 
tact, and with whom we feel we have failed 
—that is to say, we have not been able to 
accomplish what we thought was for their 
good; but who can call that failure ? They 
are in hands tenderer than ours, and the 
eyes that look into their souls with absolute 
discernment have recognised probably what 
we failed to see. In any case, our prayers 
can follow them, and our trust for them is 
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in God, and certain we must be that some 
day they shall be loosed from the chain of 
sin, when the bonds which hold them to 
the flesh bind them no more. All real work 
for the fallen can only be accomplished by 
us in so far as we keep our minds in har. 
mony with the unfailing love of Christ 
and then impatience with human failure 
depression at want of success, disbelief in 
the potentialities for good in humanity 
must inevitably cease. ‘4 


Moments of Deep Sympathy. 

There are times in life when we, perhaps, 
are able to regard humanity from a tenderer 
standpoint than any other ; times when the 
lines that seem to be so ineffaceably traced 
are dim, and when, as we regard the indi. 
vidual, we are able to take a truer view of 
the future or the past. Think of the tender. 
ness with which we look on a little child, 
We hold the tiny prophecy of life in ou 
arms, we look upon the baby features so 
unformed, the helpless little hands, the 
mouth that is unable to articulate, and can 
only cry for succour, the dimpled cheeks 
untouched by time’s rude hand, and the 
soft form that seems as though it could 
never don the sinews that would enable it 
to war against the great enemies that await 
it in the strife of life; and whatever our 
opinions of poor frail humanity may be, 
the hardest heart is melted, the sternest 
views are softened, and the iciest soul is 
warmed by the sight of a little child. We 
think of the struggle that lies before it, 
of the weariness of the way along which 
its little feet must wend, and the hereditary 
predispositions which are already its fateful 
heritage: of the circumstances that wil 
mould its career, the unknown dangers it 
will face, and the chasms and the pitfalls 
that will yawn before it; and with our 
tenderness is mingled a_ profound pity. 
As we look later on a marred life, all cen- 
sure and harsh judgment cease if we think 
of it with the remembrance of the pathetic 
helplessness of childhood still before us. 


The Judge of All the Earth. 

There is, again, another time when ou! 
judgment is softened, our blame hushed, 
and a divine pity called forth in every heart, 
and that is when the day’s work is done and 
the weary traveller lies back in that long 
repose which denotes the task accomplished. 
Then again life assumes true proportions, 
then again love overrules man’s sternef 
judgment, and then again, as we look at the 
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clasped hands that have worked and warred, 
the feet that have walked or wandered, the 
eyes that have strained to look out beyond 
the darkness of surrounding circumstances, 
now closed and dim, the tired furrows 
smoothed away, the restless will lost in an 
eternal calm, once more we see life perhaps 
for a moment as God judges, and to every 
human heart there comes that profound 
sense of the pitifulness of it all, that makes 
us look upon the past with gentleness and 
see the radiance of the divine that perhaps 
appeared so smothered under the heavy 
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drapery of the human. It is from this stand- 
point of exceeding pity that we need to judge 
of all the questions relating to the welfare 
of humanity; to endeavour, if I may say 
so without irreverence, to try to place our- 
selves in the position in which God the 
Father looks down upon the children 
of men; and to realise that we must 
eliminate as far as possible the accepted 
human standards, and endeavour to 
gauge the great questions that relate to 
our social life from the standpoint of 
Eternity. 
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A LULLABY. 


P“5Y; all the world to me— 

Sun and stars and land and sea— 
Close your eyes and go to sleep, 
God and | a guard will keep: 

Lullaby, sweet tullaby. 


Night is coming, gentle night, 

After all the joys of light; 

Stars are bright between the clouds, 

Stars are watching you in crowds: 
Lullaby, sweet lullaby. 


Baby, Baby, God is near, 

God is near since you are here; 

Since to me, sweet, you were given, 

| have known how near is heaven: 
Lullaby, sweet lullaby. 
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HELENA’S LOVE STORY. 


BY GUY 


WHICH BEGAN IN THE 


“ QUIVER.” 


SYNOPSIS OF STORY, 
APRIL 


The story opens with a scene in L’Aubiniere’s studio at mid- 
night, where Lady Conway, her daughter Lady Gertrude, and 
Helena Carlyon are being photographed. Lady Conway tells 
Helena that on the morrow Captain Aplin is calling to propose 
to her. The two girls, Gertrude and Helena, discuss the matter 
until dawn, Lady Gertrude urging that her friend should only 
consent to. an engagement if she is really in love with Captain 
Aplin. The next day Captain Aplin proposes to Helena and 
meets with a decided refusal. Before leaving, however, he 
informs her that he will force her to marry him—that it is her 
destiny. A few days after this scene Lady Gertrude and Helena 
travel down to King’s-Coombe, a lovely little place in Devonshire. 
During the journey Simpson, their maid, makes the acquaintance 
of Monsieur Varnier, L’Aubiniere’s chief assistant, who is also 
travelling to King’s-Coombe on a holiday. The morning after 
their arrival the two girls inspect the source of Helena’s income 
The property, which brings in between four and five hundred 
pounds a year, is a hydraulic cliff railway, built by Helena's 
uncle, and connects a little village lying at the foot of the cliff 
with the village at the summit. Lady Gertrude and Helena 
decide to make the descent. Half-way down the car stops to 
allow another car, which has been coming from’ the bottom, to 
pass. This car carries one passenger, who, they are informed, 
is Mr, Deane, the secretary"of the golf club. 

Returning from their tour of exploration, the two girls find 
that in their absence Mr. Cardew, the Rector of King’s-Coombe, 
and his wife have left their cards, and later in the evening they 
receive an invitation to supper at the Rectory the next evening. 
On Sunday evening Helena and Lady Gertrude go to church. 
Helena notices that the lessons are read by the young man who 
passed them on the cliff railway the day before. After the 
service Mrs. Cardew atthe Rectory informs them that Mr. Deane, 
the young man who read the lessons, is also coming to supper. 
She tells them that he is a well-known field naturalist. During 
supper Mr. Deane informs the company that he has found a 
brother naturalist, who turns out to be Monsieur Varricr. He 
also says that they are to have an acquisition to the goli club in 
the shape of a gentlenian from London, by name Capiain Aplin. 

Three weeks after their first appearance at King’s-Coombe 
Helena and Lady Gertrude go to a ball given by Lord Lelant at 
Duneton Towers, to which Captain Aplin and Mr. Deane have 
also been invited. During the absence of the young ladies 
Simpson goes for a walk with Monsieur Varnier, who asks her to 
be his wife, and receives a favourable reply. 

Meanwhile affairs are progressing at the ball. On their 
arrival Lady Gertrude and Helena are immediately surrounded, 
and Harold Deane, who is present, puts his name down for three 
dances. When the time arrives for Deane to claim Helena, 
instead of dancing, they go into the conservatories, which are said 
to be the finest in England and over which Lord Lelant has 
spent incredible sums of money. Here, amidst the flowers and 
palms, Deane asks her to be his wife, and she almost promises, 
but asks him to wait for a little. Captain Aplin, passing through 
the conservatories, and seeing them, is filled with hatred towards 
the man who is taking possession of the girl he loves. 

At six o'clock the next morning Captain Aplin, who has spent 
asleepless night, decides to go for a walk and see if the morning 
air will improve his condition both of body and mind. He walks 
along the golf links to the cliff railway, which he descends. 
Arriving at the bottom, and walking a little distance, he meets 
Jules Varnier, who is out with his camera. They greet each 
other, and after a little conversation, Captain Aplin proposes they 
should go to a cottage close by and have some coffee, to which 
proposal Varnier assents. While they are refreshing themselves, 
Deane goes by, and the old lady of the cottage tells them how 
good he is to everybody, and how popular he has become. 

Their conversation turns on photography, and Captain Aplin 
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draws from the Frenchman the information that the camera can 
be made to convey false impressions by a dexterous combinatign 
of two scenes. Soon afterwards a handsome village girl Passes 
by, and Aplin hears that Harold Deane is personally interested jn 
her grandfather, a bedridden invalid. A whispered consultation 
follows between the two men, and a few davs later the Village is 
interested in a new arrival—an elderly, white-bearded gentleman, 
with a taste for amateur photography. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE OLD MAN WITH A SNAPSHOT. 


T was after lunch in the pleasant, old. 
fashioned sitting-room of the farm. 
house. Lady Gertrude was sitting at 
the table writing letters in time for 

the afternoon post. She was writing to her 
mother, Lady Conway, in answer to a letter 
from the Countess. 

The girl’s delicate and sweet face was wrinkled 

with perplexity, and a line of pain ran over 
her brow. Then she picked up Lady Conway's 


letter, and for the twentieth time read a certain 
paragraph in it: 


“ T hear, though I will not mention from 
what source, that Helena has been show- 
ing an interest in some young fellow at 
King’s-Coombe, who manages the golf 
club and sings in the village choir. Of 
course, as you know, it has never been my 
policy to interfere with anything that 
either you, my dear, or Helena may 
do, in reason. You cannot accuse me 
of being the stern parent or the inter 
fering mother, and I am sure neither of you 
would wish to do so. When I first heard 
of this whim of your cousin’s, I naturally 
thought nothing of it. But I have received 
a second letter which makes me write to 
you and ask if there can possibly be aay- 
thing serious in this stupid affair. Frankly, 
I do not believe there can be for a moment. 
Helena has always been most discreet, and 
she is not in any way the sort of girl to 
indulge in flirtations or anything low of 
that kind. In fact, were it not for het 
strange obstinacy in regard to dear Cara- 
doc, I do not know of a more discreet and 
well-behaved girl. But from what I am 
now told I am compelled to ask you to let 
me know at once what is really going 0 
You will, no doubt, be able to tell me 
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that my informant has much exaggerated 
matters, and I shall say no more upon the 
subject—that will be quite enough. But 
I do feel it my duty to ask you these 
questions, as I am sure, my dearest, you 
will realise it is your duty to reply to them. 
It cannot be that a girl of Helena’s sense 
and breeding has allowed herself to have 
a sentimental feeling for some local no- 
body with a pleasant manner and handsome 
face. It is so unlike your cousin that I am 
very loth to believe it. Write and reassure 
me at once.” 


Lady Gertrude put down the letter with a 
sigh of perplexity. She did not know what 
to do. She knew—none better, though there 
had been no actual confidences between her and 
Helena—that the ‘“‘affair’’ with Mr. Deane 
was likely to prove very real and serious in- 
deed. She could not be deceived in the 
matter. Yet what ought she to do ? Was it 
not her duty to be obedient to her mother, 
whom she revered and loved deeply, though in 
certain matters she was not in agreement with 
her? Yet, on the other hand, would it not 
be treacherous to her more than sister, the 
frend of her heart, to interfere thus in her 
concerns ; to be, as it were, a spy upon Helena’s 
actions ? More than once the sweet eyes filled 
with tears as the pen was put down and 
the forehead lined with perplexity and 
thought. 

The door of the room opened and Helena 
entered. 

She wore a sailor hat, and carried a small 
silver-topped walking-stick in her hand. 

“T’m going for a tramp, dearest,” she said. 
“Will you come ? ”’ 

Lady Gertrude looked at her rather fixedly 
for a moment. 

“No, darling,” she answered, ‘‘I won’t 
come. I have got letters to write. and, be- 
sides, I don’t think you mean me to come, do 
you? I don’t think you want me.” 

“Of course I always want you,’ 
answered. 

“There are times,’’ Lady Gertrude replied, 
in her wise and simple way,‘ when we want to 
bealone, all of us. You want to be alone now, 
don’t you, dear, really ?” 

Helena, whose face was grave and rather set, 
nodded. 

There was a complete sympathy and under- 
standing between these two friends. There 
WaS Ro necessity for her to say any more. 
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But she stood waiting for a moment, as if 
expecting her cousin to speak again. 

Answering her unspoken thought, 
Gertrude did so. 

“I’m writing to mother,” she said, “ and, 
dear, I’m in a very difficult position.” 

Helena made a weary gesture with her left 
hand. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘‘ I’m a nuisance to myself 
and to the people I love. I’m a nuisance to 
Auntie, who loves me and tries to do all she can 
for me, and I’m a nuisance to you, darling, 
because I put you in a false position. You 
had better tell me. What is it exactly >— 
though I think I can guess.” 

“Somebody has been writing to mother,” 
Lady Gertrude said simply. “I can’t think 
who.” 

“About me ?” 

** Yes, dear.” 

There was a silence in the pleasant sunlit 
room. A big bee came booming in through the 
open window, circled round the room with a 
noise like an organ, and then suddenly flashed 
out again, leaving the silence as before. 

“IT don’t know who it could have been,” 
Lady Gertrude said. 

‘“‘ Perhaps,’”’ Helena answered slowly, ‘‘ Auntie 
has been writing to Mr. Cardew. I seem to 
have noticed some slight embarrassment in 
the worthy parson’s manner iately. He seems 
to take a great interest in my movements.” 

“‘Oh, I should hardly think so,” Lady Ger- 
trude answered. ‘‘ Of course, Mr. Cardew does 
know Auntie, but then I don’t think he’d ever 
interfere in that way. It doesn’t seem the 
sort of thing a gentleman would do, somehow.” 

“My dear Gertie,” Helena answered in a 
hard voice, ‘‘ Auntie is an intimate friend of 
the Bishop of this diocese ; everybody knows 
that, and Mr. Cardew does rather better, 
probably, than anybody else. And from what 
I have seen of the gentleman, he is by no means 
indifferent to the loaves and fishes. One of 
the elderly canons may go any day, and I 
expect Mr. Cardew knows the ages of all ot 
them to a month!” 

Her voice was singularly bitter, and her face 
full of contempt. 

Lady Gertrude was rather shocked. She 
was conventional in many matters, and cynicism 
or suspicion was far removed from her gentle 
nature. She sincerely believed, and had never 
had any evidence to the contrary, that a 
Church of England clergyman could do no 
wrong. 
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“I’m sure he would never be such a sneak,” 
she said. ‘‘ Besides, what business is it of 
his ?”’ 

“You are too good to live, altogether, Gertie,’ 
Helena answered rather impatiently. ‘‘ Can’t 
you see what the man is? Just an ordinary, 
kindly, commonplace man, who likes the good 
things of this life and wants to get on. Do 
you suppose, if you hadn’t been an earl’s 
daughter, and I an earl’s niece, that we should 
have been fussed over by these people as we 
have been ? Do you suppose that Mr. Cardew 
would bother about me or you either, if it 
comes to that, if Auntie wasn’t well known in 
society and had a lot of influence ? Why, of 
course not. I can quite see what has hap- 
pened. Auntie has been writing to Mrs. 
Cardew, who is not a bad sort if she wasn’t so 
pushing, to try and find out exactly what I’m 
doing. And the parson has ‘felt it his duty’ 
to make remarks about me to Auntie. Of 
course,” she added quickly, ‘it’s Mr. Deane 
that Auntie wants to know about.” 

Lady Gertrude nodded again. 
face changed. 

“But you forget,” she said eagerly, “ that 
Mr. Deane is the Cardews’ most intimate 
friend. They think there’s nobody like him, 
so you see you must be mistaken. It can’t be 
the Cardews.”’ 

Helena laughed once more. 

““My dear Gertie,” she said, ‘“‘the most 
intimate friendships of people like the Cardews 
can be dissolved and burnt up in half an hour 
in the rays which emanate from a coronet. 
Have you noticed that when we go to the 
Rectory now, Mr. Deane’s name is by no means 
the chief topic of conversation, and Mr. Deane 
is not invited to meet us any more ?” 

“T think it is very wrong of you,” Lady 
Gertrude said, “to impute such low motives 
to people. I’m sure you don’t really mean it, 
Helena.” 

Helena smiled and said no more, and on that 
proud and beautiful face there was an acid and 
contemptuous expression which struck the 
gentle girl at the writing-table with dismay. 

“Well, at any rate,’’ she said hurriedly, 
“we won’t try and imagine who has been 
writing to mother. Someone has _ written, 
and, after all, it doesn’t much matter who. 
But you see how I am placed ? Mother has 
asked me certain questions. What am I to do, 
darling ? It would be wrong to disobey 
mother, wouldn’t it ? I never have yet, and 
we are told so strongly that one ought to obey 
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one’s parents. Yet it would cut me to the 
heart to think that I was in any way doing 
anything against you, or trying to spy on you, 
or writing about any of your private affairs tp 
a third person.” 

‘* What does Auntie want to know exactly >” 
Helena asked. 

“T won’t read you her actual words,” Lady 
Gertrude replied ; ‘ but, frankly, it just comes 
to this. She has heard of Mr. Deane, and she 
wants to know if there is anything between you, 
There! It’s a horrid thing to have to Say and 
it sounds vulgar somehow, but I had to say 
“” 

Helena turned and began to walk slowly up 
and down the room, swinging her walking- 
stick as she did so. Lady Gertrude looked 
down at her paper with a flush of uneasiness 
and pain upon her face. 

‘‘T’m afraid,’’ Helena said in a hard voice, 
“that the time is coming when I shall really 
have to go away. Iam J, and my own affairs 
ought to be my own, and nobody else’s. You 
must say just what you like to Auntie, though, 
goodness knows, I don’t want to distress her 
or make her unhappy. Gertie, I'll tell you 
right out what has happened. Of course, you've 
guessed it long ago. Harold Deane has asked 
me to marry him.” 

“Are you going to ?”’ said Lady Gertrude 
simply. 

Helena laughed at the odd way in which her 
cousin put the question. 

“You dear little goose,’ 
do I know ?” 

“You'd know, if you loved him,” said Lady 
Gertrude, thinking of her own handsome young 
sportsman and her own simple, happy love 
story. 

“Gertie,” Helena answered, “you don't 
understand! You can’t understand! A thou 
sand thoughts and feelings are crowding ovet 
me. My brain is never at rest for a moment. 
My whole life seems changing and altering. I 
seem on the brink of something, and I don't 
know what it is. I can’t decide! I don't 
know! I can’t say! Love—what is love? 
Sometimes we think we love, and in an hout 
we almost feel a repulsion for one we thought 
we loved. What does it all mean? I don't 
know. I can’t say.” 

Lady Gertrude was silent for a moment of 
two after this wild outburst. Her own simple 
and direct mind could understand her cousit’s 
tempestuous nature but very dimly. She could 
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creature that strode the room like a whirlwind 
with but a limited comprehension, though her 
sympathy made up for her lack of understand- 
ing. 

‘“‘ Tt must be rather terrible to feel like that,” 
she said. ‘‘ As far as I am concerned, Helena 
darling, you know that I wish for nothing 
more than to see you married to a good man. 
A good honest gentleman—like Pat,’ she 
added as an afterthought. “And even if 
mother heard me I should say this. I know 
Mr. Deane is a gentleman, and I feel he is good. 
One doesn’t meet men very often who are pre- 
pared to confess themselves as soldiers in 
Christ’s army. It seems such a hard thing 
for a man to do. This man does.” 

Helena wheeled round. 

“Ah,” she said, “‘ you’ve come to the very 
thing which perplexes and frightens me. I 
understand nothing of these things. I believe 
in them not at all. I can’t see how a man 
of his intelligence and knowledge can believe 
in them either. A fool like Mr. Cardew, or a 
dear, simple old peasant like Captain Climo— 
these, I can understand, may believe ; but 2 
Her voice died away, and her eyes became dark 
and sombre with thought. 

“Poor darling,” Lady Gertrude answered. 
And a tear rolled down her cheek and splashed 
upon the letter she was writing. ‘‘Do you 
know what I should do if I felt as you seem to 
be feeling now ?” 

“No, what ?” Helena answered eagerly. 

“‘T should go out on the moor and walk it 
off,”’ replied Lady Gertrude. 

Helena looked at her oddly for a moment, 
and then burst into laughter. 

“Long live commonsense!” she said, and, 
kissing her cousin, swung out of the room. 

‘Space!’ she said to herself as she came 
out upon the moor. ‘Space! A great arc of 
sky and a wide horizon! Yes, dear Gertie 
was right. I must have space!” 

Helena walked over the moor. She made a 
long détour in order to avoid the golf-links. 
She did not want even to see Harold Deane at 
this moment. He would be occupied with his 
work, or would be playing with the members ; 
but she did not want to see him to be reminded 
of his personality. 

She wanted, during this solitary walk, to 
have the whole situation out with herself, if 
it might be so, to come to a definite decision. 

She was, indeed, in a very strange mental 
state. Since the dance, some days ago now, 
she had seen nothing of Deane. He had 


written to her, indeed, and she had sent hin 
back five words—‘ I beg you to wait.” 

It is a certain fact that all enthusiasms ot 
the night, good or bad, real or half-sincere, 
are followed by a certain coolness, a cynicism 
almost, when the dawn comes and the hard, 
real light of daytime drives away the thoughts, 
the feelings, the sensations which have ob. 
tained in the more mysterious hours. 

Helena Carlyon had experienced the truth 
of this fact to the full. The mere sensuoys 
influences, which had caught her up and moved 
her so strangely in the wonderful toy tropic 
of Duneton Towers, no longer had their way 
with her. The lights, the music, the sense of 
a strong and manly presence, the low voice of 
a man who was in love with her, all these were 
but memories. They were strong and vivid 
memories, but they had lost their momentary 


‘appeal. 


In her heart of hearts, she knew very well that 
the grave and splendid man who had put his 
heart into his hand and proffered it to her, 
was a finer and more august temperament than 
she had ever known before. 

Yet all strongly human folk are conscious of 
a frequent revolt from anything which ap 
proaches perfection and which is inordinately 
strong. 

The really well-controlled people, the few 
people who walk calmly, coolly, and constantly 
upon a sure and certain road, are very rare. 
And the natural human does not distrust 
rarity indeed ; it admires it from a distance 
and theoretically, but it fears that in close 
contact it may be too cold and remote a thing 
to strike the ordinary music which makes the 
ordinary life a possible and satisfying thing. 

So Helena thought less of the moment when 
Deane had revealed himself as a very real 
and human lover, than of those other times 
when she had found him superior in control, 
wiser and saner in his views of life, than she 
herself was or thought that she could ever 
hope to be. 

There was nothing of the nun in this girl. 
She was warm and human from head to foot; 
and in her humanity she had not leamt 
humanism—the power which less rich and vivid 
natures have of adoring coldness, abstraction, 
a statue, an ideal. Your convent-bred girl 
may be content to turn herself from all that 
she was sent into the world to be and do, and 
may find a chilly happiness in the devotion of 
a Name. 

But it was not so with this warm and living 
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modern girl, and she felt that there was a bar 
between her and her lover. 

It must be remembered that she had spent 
most of her adult life in the midst of a material 
society ; a gay and frivolous company which, 
often wittily and cleverly, poured ridicule upon 
those who were too serious and saw too far 
into a spiritual future. This influence had 
moulded her unconsciously, and now, as she 
came out alone among the heather, she was 
beginning to be filled with a revolt against, and 
almost a dislike for, the man who, one side of 
her whispered insistently, was the man, the 
ome man who was made for her and for whom 
she was made. 

The most famous writer that, perhaps, 
America has ever produced once wrote a 
marvellous story, called ‘‘ The Imp of the 
Perverse.”’ The story contained a great truth, 
and it is this: those temperaments, and those 
people who approach the possibility of doing 
big and noble things in life, are tormented by 
this sinister power, this real and living imp 
of the perverse. 

In short, something comes and influences the 
will, and forces people to do the exact opposite 
of that which they know they really wish at 
heart, which is best and right to do. 

As Helena walked on, the growing antagonism, 
born of pride and a refusal to submit, became 
stronger within her. All the old arguments 
against religion and religious people filled her 
mind with added force. She began to think of 
all the instances she had ever heard or known 
of the baser and meaner side of people who 
professed religion, forgetting, as people always 
do, that because a man or a woman leads 
& religious life it does not mean that they 
are perfect. 

The irreligious always exaggerate the faults 
of those who believe, and regard precisely the 
same faults in themselves as quite ordinary 
and natural failings. ‘‘ We,” they say, “ can 
do these things, because we don’t profess to be 
Christians "—surely the most childlike and 
illogical position that any sane human. being 
ever took up. 

At the moment when her indefinite feeling 
of resentment and determination not to be 
won Over was at its height, she saw the figure 
of man in knickerbockers coming towards 
her. His figure was outlined against the sky 
beyond, and her heart leapt up and began 
‘0 beat furiously as she thought it was Harold 
Deane himself. A momentary joy filled all 
her being, in wild contradiction to the thoughts 
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she had just experienced. Then came the re- 
vulsion again. Her heart was traitor to her 
understanding. Why had it leapt up in greet- 
ing to this man ? 

Wrestling with these stormy thoughts, with 
this self-wonder and self-distrust, she suddenly 
perceived that the advancing figure was not 
that of Harold Deane, but of Captain Aplin. 

When the two met Helena’s face was pale, 
but perfectly calm and ordinary, and she shook 
hands with him as if her mind was as tranquil 
as any untroubled village maid’s. 

Aplin’s manner was very quiet and subdued. 
There was nothing of the lover in it—no single 
hint of that. He was cheerful and friendly, 
brotherly almost, in his manner; and at once 
she was soothed and pleased, and found her- 
self, with wonder, glad to have met him and to 
be with him, as he turned and retraced his 
steps with her. 

They began to talk of general things. Of 
the scenery first ; and she was surprised and 
pleased to find how fully he seemed to enter 
into the surrounding life of nature, and how 
he seemed to enjoy these Devon solitudes. 

“You know,” he said, “I always feel a 
better man in places like these, far away from 
the excitement of ordinary life. One always 
seems at fever heat in London, trying to avoid 
being bored. And there come times when one 
does things one regrets when one thinks over 
them afterwards in calmness and quiet like 
this. I have been much happier since I have 
been staying down here, though I came for a 
certain reason which you know of, and with 
very different thoughts to those which animate 
me now.” 

His voice was sad and quiet; and though 
she coloured up and was momentarily em- 
barrassed by his references to the past, she 
realised with thankfulness that now, as indeed 
during all his stay in Devon, he was certainly 
changed—much nicer, much easier to get on 
with. 

“Oh,” she answered, “I think it tones all 
of us down. I have liked you ever so much 
better, you know, since we have been playing 
golf here.” 

He smiled and said nothing. And for a 
little time they walked together in silence. 

They had gone, perhaps, some quarter of a 
mile when, in the distance, walking at right 
angles and away from them, they saw a figure 
in clerical garments. It was Mr. Cardew. 


He did not see them, but vanished behind a 
swelling piece of ground in a minute or two. 
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“The Vicar, wasn’t it ?”’ Aplin said, in a 
cool voice. 

*‘T suppose so,” 
glad he didn’t see us. 
Do you ?” 

“* Oh, I don’t know,”’ Aplin answered. ‘‘ Sort 
of chap that is not worth disliking, don’t you 
know ? Personally, I mean. I have a rooted 
objection to the type. It’s nothing to me 
whether a man is religious or not; that’s a 
question for his own soul. But I can’t help 
sharing a very general prejudice against people 
who are always bringing religion into their 
daily life and conversation, without its making 
the slightest difference to anything they may 
do—as far as I can see. There was a man in 
my regiment like that. Seems odd, doesn’t it, 
in a soldier ? Well, he was always disapprov- 
ing of this and disapproving of that, and look- 
ing with sort of grave, sad eyes on any little 
joke which any of the younger fellows went in 
for. Nobody bothered him. We felt he was 
a nuisance, but he had a right to his own 
opinions, and though nobody liked him, a lot 
of men respected him in a queer sort of way. 
I will tell you. 


Helena answered. ‘I’m 
I don’t like the man. 


And what was the result ? 
Eventually it was found out that for a con- 
siderable period the man had been living a life 
and carrying on a course of conduct which 
made him quite unfit for the society of gentle- 
men. The whole sordid story came out, and 
he had to leave the service. Since then—I 
may be wrong, of course—but I have always 
had a rooted suspicion and dislike of people 
who make a point of talking religion in public 
and shoving their religious opinions down 
other people’s throats.” 

“In a way,” Helena answered, “‘ I quite agree 
with you, and no doubt it’s often so. Mr. 
Pecksniff and Monsieur Tartuffe are carica- 
tures, of course, but they have their counter- 
parts in modern life. Still, there must be, 
and I’m sure there are, any amount of men 
whose religious professions are real enough and 
who live up to what they preach.” 

Captain Aplin shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh, well, I suppose so,” he said. ‘‘ I don’t 
meet them, that’s all. Now, there’s this fellow 
who runs the golf links here. I saw you were 
dancing with him at Lelant’s party the other 
night. Now, I know for a fact that that 
fellow——-”” Helena stopped him. 

‘“‘ Excuse me, Captain Aplin,” she said ; “* Mr. 
Deane is a friend of mine.” 

“I’m awfully sorry,” the soldier answered, 
with every appearance of real sorrow and con- 


tritior. ‘‘I had no idea he was more than a 
casual acquaintance. Please excuse what | 
have said. I’d have cut my tongue out rathe 
than have said it if I'd known. I may , 
quite mistaken. I mean that—I don’t knoy 
for certain—I mean that I didn’t realise jy 
was a friend. Of course, I had seen you about 
with him, but he seems to know everybody in 
the neighbourhood, so it never occurred to 
me. Do forgive me, please.”’ 

He seemed genuinely contrite and sorry, and 
covered with confusion at what he had said, 

Helena changed the subject at once, but 
something within her remained startled and 
alarmed. An unpleasant thought had crept 
into her mind. Like some snake that rears its 
head in a sudden coil of enmity, the new 
thought began to move within her and to fil 
her with alarm. What 
was this that Captain Aplin had hinted at and 
then taken such pains to deny, to hide ? 

She went on walking and talking quietly 
and simply enough with him, and after another 
mile or so she took the roadward way back to 
King’s-Coombe farm, while her companion, 
with a friendly pressure of the hand and a kind 
smile of farewell, turned away in the opposite 
direction. 

Helena arrived home at teatime, and as she 
walked up to the door of the farmhouse she 
saw a tall and over-dressed girl, with a basket- 
ful of eggs upon her arm, standing there and 
talking to the farmer’s wife. 

Helena was immediately conscious of a dis 
like for the girl who stood there—why, she 
could not have said. 

She was an ordinary village girl enough, 
but she was tricked out in cheap finery ; wore 
a caricature of a then fashionable hat, a gaudy 
blouse, and cheap tan shoes. She was hand- 
some in a coarse and impudent way, and 
Helena came up, she turned a pair of bold 
black eyes upon her, looking her up and dows, 
while an impudent smile played over her full 
red lips. 

Helena nodded to Mrs. Hannaford and 
entered the farmhouse. As she did so, she 
heard the voice of the farmer’s wife speaking 
in no very gentle tones. 

“Now do you be off, Polly Baragwaneth 
You’m got your eggs, you’m paid me for ‘em, 
and be off home to your poor old father. If 
all I hear tell’s true, you don’t behave good 
to the poor old man, leaving him alone while 
you be gallivanting about with the village 
lads. ’Tis onbecoming in a maid, and 9 
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fell ’ee straight, my dear, and take an old 
woman’s word for it, no good’ll come of it.” 

“Keep your breath to cool your porridge, 
Mrs. Hannaford,” the girl answered in a minc- 
jng voice. “As for village lads, I don’t care 
yhat you’ve heard. But whatever folk do 
tell you, they tell you wrong, so there you 
have it straight! If I want a young man, Mrs. 
Hannaford, I needn’t look to village lads, and 
please remember that. There’s others who are 
glad enough——”’ 

“Get along wid ’ee,” the old woman said, 
with savage contempt; ‘get along wid ’ee 
for a bad, flaunting hussy! I don’t want to 
hear such talk from you.” 

With that she flounced into the farmhouse 
and shut the door with emphasis, while with 
a shrill and ugly laugh the girl moved away. 

Helena had entered the sitting-room, from 
where she had heard this conversation quite 
distinctly. Lady Gertrude was not there, and 
Helena was unpinning her hat. Then Mrs. 
Hannaford, very red and angry in the face, 
came into the room. 

“I beg your pardon, miss,” she said; ‘I 
thought as you was upstairs, else I shouldn’t 
have come in.”’ 

“Why, it’s all right, Mrs. Hannaford,” 
Helena answered. ‘“‘Come in when you like. 
What’s the matter ? You look as if something 
had annoyed you.” 

“Well, my dear young lady,’”’ the farmer’s 
wife answered, ‘‘a silly, pert maid down to 
Lyntorr has been rubbing me up wrong sides, 
sure enough, though I be an old vule for mind- 
ing such trash as she.”’ 

“That very unpleasant-looking young person 
I saw as I came in just now ?” Helena an- 
swered. 

“That be she,”’ replied Mrs. Hannaford, 
“and a brazen hussy as ever there is in Devon. 
She is the only daughter of poor old Captain 
Baragwaneth, as belonged to go fishing from 
Lyntorr for many years. But ’ee got knocked 
down on his boat in a storm, and his back- 
bone were injured, poor old dear, and he has 
been bedridden ever since. And that maid she 
do leave him alone most part of the day to go 
flaunting about with any man as comes across, 
simple or gentle if you will. There’s all sorts 
of stories told about her onfit for a lady’s ears. 
And she’s a blight to the village, making trouble 
and scandal wherever she do go. In small 
Places, my dear, people will talk, say what you 
May, and a maid like that can do a many 
People harm. Why, there’s them down to 
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Lyntorr, the lowest sort of fisher lads, who 
spend their time and their earnings in the 
public-house, has spread a report about dear, 
good Mr. Deane and this good-for-nothing lass. 
’Tis true as the young gentleman is often at the 
house early morning and late at night, when 
he can get away, but it’s to take a lit le bit of 
baccy and comfort to poor old Captain Barag- 
waneth, that I’ll be bound. And Polly’s got 
an aunt what do keep a refreshment house in 
the village who is as bad as her niece, and do 
encourage the maid in all she do. And the 
beer-swilling, poison-tongued fellers who says 
these things ought to be ducked in quay pool. 
That’s what I say. But you want your tea, 
miss. The kettle is boiling, and I’ll have it 
ready in no time.” 

Helena went slowly upstairs to her bed- 
room. Her movements were rather slow, and 
the usual springinesss of step seemed to have 
left her for a moment. 

She knocked at Lady Gertrude’s door, but 
found she was not there, and on calling down 
the stairs Mrs. Hannaford informed her that 
her cousin had gone to the post. 

She remained some little time in her room, 
trying in the silence and seclusion to put away 
the ugly thoughts that came crowding into 
her brain—thoughts that hurt and stung. 

Every now and then she clenched her hand 
and was indignant with herself for allowing 
the thoughts to remain with her for a moment. 

“It’s unworthy,” she said to herself; “it’s 
vulgar and low to allow oneself to think such 
horrible things of anybody.” 

She knew that it was unworthy, and yet, try 
as she would, the black thoughts went on. 

She had seen something of the world, this 
girl. Hers had not been altogether a sheltered 
life. And in the gossiping, scandal-mongering 
set in which she moved, many stories of this 
or that man were told and hinted at which, in a 
simpler and less pleasure-loving society, would 
never be heard of by a girl in her position. 

These stories came thronging into her mind 
now. Every sordid and cynical novel of the 
day that she had read influenced her at this 
moment, and when she went downstairs for 
tea a horrible doubt and distrust had entered 
into her mind. 

What was it that Captain Aplin had very 
nearly told her ? He had been quite sincere, 
she felt. His confusion and sorrow appeared 
real enough when she had told him that Harold 
Deane was her friend. And then this scandal 
that simple Mrs. Hannaford had hinted at, 
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even while repudiating it so strongly. Was 
there ever smoke without fire ? 

The impudent face of the girl from Lyntorr 
remained in her mind’s eye—and was there 
not something curious and meaning in the 
way the creature had smiled at her ? 

Helena shuddered with disgust and appre- 
hension, and the cup she lifted to her lips trem- 
bled in her hand. 

Lady Gertrude came back at dusk, and the 
two girls were sitting quietly, talking of ordinary 
matters, when Simpson knocked at the door 
and entered. 

** Please, miss, she said to Helena, “‘ there’s 
a funny old man asking to see you. He’s a 
travelling photographer, he says, and goes 
about taking views of the country—dquite 
common photography, of course, miss—not 
photography as an art.” 

Simpson had learnt a good deal about photo- 
graphy during the last few days. 

“And, if you please, miss,’”’ the maid con- 
tinued, ‘‘ he says he’s been taking his photo- 
graphs of the cliff railway, and, knowing that 
it belonged to you, he makes so bold as to ask 
if you would look through them.” 

Both the girls felt a little dull. The lamps 
were not yet lit, and the twilight was melan- 
choly, for neither of them was in good 
spirits. 

“Oh, do let’s have him in,’ Lady Gertrude 
said ; ‘‘it’ll be something todo! Is he respect- 
able, Simpson—clean and tidy, and so on ?” 

“Quite respectable, m’lady, I should say,” 
Simpson answered, “for his class of photo- 
graphy, and he looks clean.” 

‘““ Well then, bring a lamp, Simpson, please,” 
Helena said, “and tell the man he may come 
in.” 

In a moment or two more a red-faced old 
man, with a white beard and moustache, a 
loose, jovial mouth, and a cunning eye, was 
shown into the room. His hat was in his 
hand, and he carried some portfolios under 
his arm. 

“ Begging your pardon, my ladies,” he said, 
bowing and scraping obsequiously, ‘‘ but I’m 
a poor man that gets his living by taking pic- 
tures of scenery and selling them to gentle- 
folks. I’ve took a few special pictures of Lyn- 
torr and the fisherfolk—picturesque studies, 
my ladies. And I’ve took some of your lady- 
ship’s railway, too, humbly hoping that you 
might be pleased to purchase a few.” 

‘* Well, let’s see what you have got,” Helena 
said. 


The old man put his hat down on a chair 
and unstrapped his portfolios, as Simpson 
brought in the lamp. 

The pictures that he had to offer were by 
no means bad, and embraced a variety of sub. 
jects. Here was the full car at the head of 
the cliff railway, starting, while old Captain 
Climo waved a signal of departure to the con. 
ductor. There was a snapshot taken from 
the front of the car, showing the sheer descent 
and the luxuriant vegetation. There wer 
views of the lovely little village at the foot 
of the railway, groups of fishermen lounging 
picturesquely against the quay wall, women 
chatting in the little flower-studded gardens, 
pretty barefooted children at play. 

They made a few selections, and the old 
fellow seemed heartily pleased. 

““I does my best, miss,” he said to Helena, 
“though I can’t afford an expensive camera 
nor up-to-date lenses; but still, as far as in 
me lies, I try to do my best. Most of these 
pictures, miss, as you will see, have been ar- 
ranged. I’ve posed the people to look pretty 
and group nicely. But in this smaller case 
I’ve a few snapshots taken unawares. Some 
peoples doesn’t care for ’em, some peoples pre- 
fers ’°em to the more studied attitudes. But 
for my part, my ladies, ’uman nature took un- 
suspecting seemed to me more real like and 
more valuable as a record of a place, more 
‘omelike and natural, so to speak, if I may 
say so, my ladies.” 

As he spoke, he was displaying a series of 
smaller photographs mounted on board. 

Certainly this second portfolio contained 
some interesting and amusing snapshots of 
actual events. There is something oddly 
comic and real in a photograph taken when 
the subject is quite unaware the camera i 
watching him and recording his actions. 

We all of us wear masks when we are Con 
scious of any observation ; here was humanity 
with the mask off. 

Helena took up one after the other, while 
Lady Gertrude went upstairs to fetch some 
money to pay the man for the photographs 
they had chosen before. 

Suddenly one picture among the rest, the 
same shape, size, and style as the others, gripped 
her attention. She picked it up, looked at it, 
and as she did so all the colour ebbed out of 
her face until she was perfectly white. 

Then, in two or three seconds more, the 
blood welled up from neck to temples, until 
she was a deep crimson, and her lips were 
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frozen into a hard, straight line. She did not 
see in her absorption that the old man was 
watching her with cunning and furtive atten- 
tion out of his little pig-like eyes. 

“What is this ?”’ she said at length, in a 
yoice which sounded in her own ears as the 
voice of a stranger. 

“Which is that?” the old fellow said, 
holding out his hand. 

He glanced at it and began to titter. 

“He, he!” he said, “ that’s a real beauty, 
my lady. Young gentleman having a bit of 
fun with a pretty village girl. I was round the 
comer of the ’ouse, and they never see me. 
Real bit of ’uman nature that is, miss.” 

Helena shuddered with disgust at the hor- 
tible vulgar voice with its sly meaning. Then 
she put the photograph down and took up all 
the others, piling them over it. 

“T'll have all these,” she said, as Lady 
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Gertrude entered the room, and proceeded to 
pay the man for his wares. 

The old fellow went away with many expres- 
sions of gratitude. Helena gathered up her 
purchases and went up to her own room. 

With shaking fingers she lit the candle 
and once more gazed at the photograph 

Then with a low, hissing exclamation of 
deep anger and disgust, she tore the thing in 
pieces and flung them on the floor. 

She stood upright in the middle of the room, 
quivering from head to foot, like a poplar 
shaken in the wind of a storm. 

The photograph was a picture of the girl 
Helena had seen just lately at the door of the 
farmhouse. She was standing upright, with 
an impudent smile and a side glance out of 
her eyes. Bending forward, his face close to 
hers, was Harold Deane. 

[END OF CHAPTER TEN.] 























THE HOUSE FROM THE GARDEN. 


The Guild of the Brave Poor Things. 


By Hugh B. Philpott. 


T is an odd name, no doubt. But it expresses 
with considerable accuracy the character- 
istics of the Guild and its primary aim. All the 
members are poor, and therefore their lives at 
the best can hardly be other than lives of 
struggle and hardship. But more than this, 
they are weighed down by the heavy burden 
of bodily infirmity. Some are blind, some deaf, 
others have lost a limb, or are lame or para- 
lysed. The disqualifications of ordinary life 
are the qualifications for membership of the 
Guild of the Brave Poor Things ; the hale and 
hearty are ineligible. ‘‘ Poor things!” you 
Say as you contemplate their lives; ‘ their lot 
is indeed a pitiable one. Poor things!” 

But it is not thus they speak of themselves. 
They are bound together in a fellowship whose 
motto is ‘‘ Laetus sorte mea” (‘‘ Happy in my 
lot’). Though so heavily handicapped, they 
are pledged to run with courage and confidence 
the race of life. They have found a motto-text 


for their Guild in the words of the Psalmist: 
“The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant 
places ; yea, I have a goodly heritage ” ; and 
not in irony or bitter jest, for they are learning 
to look upon even their own limited lives asa 
precious possession and a great trust. They are 
determined to extract from life the very best 
that it has to give, and are trying to learn the 
great truth that it is the inward life rather than 
outward circumstance which chiefly determines 
the happiness or unhappiness, the dignity of 
baseness of a human life. 

And who will deny the right to be called 
“brave” to “poor things” who earnestly 
strive after such an ideal ? Even if sometimes 
the epithet is only an aspiration, it is not there 
fore misapplied. It is not without significance 
that the medal of the Guild, which all members 
wear and value, resembles in appearance the 
Victoria Cross ; for it is meant to be an incentive 
to a life as truly valorous as that of any soldier 
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who by one heroic act has won the coveted 
V.C. 

The Guild of the Brave Poor Things was 
founded about eleven years ago. It owes its 
origin to the happy thought of Mrs. C. W. 
Kimmins, then known as “Sister Grace,” a 
devoted worker amongst the London poor, and 
it owes its success—for it has had a great 
measure of success—very largely to her con- 
tinued interest and unflagging zeal. The head- 
quarters of the Guild are at the University 
Settlement, Bermondsey, and there are now 
about a score of branches in other parts of 
London and in the provinces. The members, 
who are of all ages, and very varied afflictions, 
meet at weekly or fortnightly intervals. In 
detail the meetings naturally vary somewhat, 
but the same general principles govern all. At 
headquarters there is great variety of occupa- 
tion. The children listen to fairy tales, and 
the girls paint and sew, while the boys practise 
basket work and netting. The men discuss 
topics of the day, or listen to a popular lecture, 
and all enjoy music and singing and social in- 
a cup of tea contributes 
The meeting 


tercourse, to which 


an additional cheering element. 
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always ends with a short religious service in 
the great Settlement Hall, when the sixteenth 
Psalm, containing the Guild’s motto-text, is 
read ; a favourite Guild hymn, “ Fight the good 
fight with all thy might,” is sung; and an 
address, brief and bright, is given by the 
Warden (Rev. J. Scott Lidgett), or by some 
other clergyman or minister. 

There is nothing given away at Guild meet- 
ings. They are of a proud spirit—these Guild 
soldiers, and at headquarters they even pay 
for the cup of tea which cheers the weekly 
meeting. The Guild is not a charity in the 
ordinary sense of the word, though it is per- 
meated with charity in the truer and nobler 
sense. It works in friendly harmony with 
societies which exist for the material welfare 
of the afflicted, though its own work is different 
from theirs. It is easier to supply a surgical 
boot or a pair of crutches than to inspire a 
soul with courage. The Guild essays the higher 
and the harder task. 

To what extent has the Guild succeeded in 
its aims ? The workers know that their efforts 
have not failed, and many a Guild member 
knows that his life is different from what it 
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was before the Guild influence was brought to 
bear upon it. But in these matters of the 
spirit there is no known measure by which to 
gauge success. To estimate it with any degree 
of accuracy we should need to be in close touch 
with many poor homes where there are crippled 
children, with workshops where Guild lads 
have been apprenticed, with workhouses and 
infirmaries where the aged and the bedridden 
look forward with eagerness to the visits of the 
Guild workers. 

There is, however, one piece of the Guild’s 
work—and that, perhaps the most remarkable 
it has yet attempted—about which it is more 
easy to speak, because it is simple and definite, 
and the results are patent to every observer. 
I refer to the school for crippled boys which 
has been started at Chailey in Sussex. Here 
you may see the hopelessly deformed or crippled 
boy, who without special care of this sort would 
be doomed to a life of abject dependence, in 
process of becoming a skilled and independent 
craftsman. At the same time he is acquiring 
physical health and vigour and nourishing his 
soul with ideals of sturdy responsibility, honest 
industry, and cheerful courage. 

There is nothing else quite like ‘‘ The 
Heritage,” as the school at Chailey is called. 
It is a pioneer institution, which fills a real gap 
in our educational and social arrangements. 
The convalescent home we know, and the 
technical school we know. ‘ The Heritage ” 
is the first institution to combine the two. It 
receives lads who are too seriously afflicted or 
too physically weak for any employer to take 
them as apprentices, and builds up their bodily 
health with a success to which the bronzed faces 
and alert, cheerful demeanour of the Chailey 
lads eloquently testify. You do not wonder 
at the good health when you have seen “‘ The 
Heritage.”” Imagine a picturesque old farm- 
house standing in the midst of a beautiful old- 
fashioned garden ; in the summer time the air 
is laden with the scent of many flowers, and 
the roses peep in at the windows. Adjoining 
the flower-garden are the kitchen gardens and 
ample playing-fields, and for miles around on 
every side stretches open common land. Be- 
yond the gentle undulations of the South 
Downs, which bound the view to the south, is 
the English Channel some ten miles distant, 
and the air at Chailey has in it something of the 
freshness and salt of the sea. The old farm- 
house itself has been completely metamor- 
phosed ; it is now admirably adapted for the 
uses of a school, with large, airy dormitories, 


facilities for bathing, up-to-date Sanitary 
arrangements, and a well-appointed dispensary, 
The doctor and dentist visit periodically, 
and the kindly, skilful matron, who has 
been a ‘“‘sister’’ at the London Hospital, 
is indefatigable in her efforts for the health 
and comfort of her young charges. Who 
would not be well under such conditions ? 

And “ The Heritage,’’ besides being such an 
admirable sanatorium, is an admirable tech. 
nical school. Instead of the aimless and some. 
what indolent life of the ordinary convalescent 
home, the boys have the busy, energetic, 
stimulating life of a well-conducted school, 
They all receive, in addition to the ordinary 
elementary education, a thorough theoretical 
and practical training in cabinet-making. 
That the school is pretty right from the educa- 
tional point of view may be judged from the 
facts that it has received high praise from the 
Government Inspector, and that it is recognised 
by the London County Council as a school which 
boys holding the Council’s special scholarships 
for cripples may attend. 

The lads are evidently thoroughly imbued 
with the fine Guild spirit. Even the casual 
visitor is conscious of it. There seems to bea 
sort of moral ozone in the air. Over the front 
door is written the motto of the Guild, “‘ Laetus 
sorte mea,’”’ and everybody seems to strive to 
ive up to it. When first I saw the boys they 
were playing cricket. It was a remarkable 
sight. The bowler had crossed legs, and sup- 
ported himself on crutches ; one batsman had 
only one arm, and the other only one leg; 
several of the fieldsmen moved on crutches— 
with astonishing speed when occasion required ; 
one lad had two wooden legs, and it seemed 
wonderful that he should get about at all with- 
out assistance, let alone play cricket; but 4 
glance at his determined, purposeful face sug- 
gested the explanation. 

It will doubtless seem strange to many that 
crippled boys should play cricket. But that is 
quite a mild diversion for the Chailey boys. 
In winter they play football with equal zest. 
They have an open-air gymnasium, and disport 
themselves quite fearlessly on horizontal and 
parallel bars, giant stride, and bridge ladder. 
On Speech Day last July they carried through 
a complete programme of sports in the presence 
of the Princess Louise and the Duke of Argyll 
and many other distinguished visitors. The 
programme included a team race, sack race, 
obstacle race, and—most thrilling of all—@ 
“horse and rider” race, in which one cripple 
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rode fearlessly on the shoulders of another. It 
really seems as if there is none of the usual 
diversions of able-bodied schoolboys which 
these plucky cripples will not attempt. 

And they are as keen at work as at play. 
So I am told, and seeing the results of their 
work, I can well believe it. Few of them have 
yet had two years’ training in the handling of 
tools, but already many do the work of skilled 
cabinet-makers, producing furniture which 
takes prizes at exhibitions, and compares 
favourably with that made by experienced 
able-bodied workmen. Think of the persever- 
ance and grit 
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man will not remain at “The Heritage” 
beyond his trial month. 

The work turned out at the Chailey work- 
shop, consisting for the most part of nursery 
furniture and wooden toys, is offered for sale 
to the public. You need not bring any indul- 
gent standard to bear on its consideration 
because it is the work of crippled boys. It 
will compare very favourably both in design 
and execution with the furniture of Curtain 
Road and the toys of Houndsditch. The toys, 
as the Prince of Wales’s children and many 
others can testify, are as nearly unbreakable 

as toys can 
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who, entirely 
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There is a 
distinctive 
character 
about the 
Chailey furni- 
ture and toys. 
This is due 
in great mea- 
sure to the 
artistic skill 
of Miss Alice 
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The practical training the boys receive at nursery set is specially charming. It con- 
“The Heritage’ is most thorough and scien- sists of a low table and four little wooden 


tific. Their instructor, Mr. Percy Sykes, is a 
skilled craftsman and a highly qualified teacher. 
Every boy learns to make his own drawings, 
set out his work, and finish it throughout—a 
practice which adds immensely to the interest 
of the work. Even beginners, we find, are 
engaged not merely in woodwork exercises, 
but in making simple objects of actual utility. 
Of course, in the initial stages a great deal of 
wood is spoiled, and much patience is needed 
both from master and pupil. But it is astonish- 
ing how soon, with careful teaching on the one 
hand and determined effort on the other, even 
the one-armed or semi-paralysed lad acquires 
deftness and skill. For every one of the lads, 
however afflicted he may be, is going to be a 
competent workman, capable of earning his own 
living, though, of course, not all will reach the 
Same high level of skill. The boy who does 
not give promise of becoming a skilled work- 





chairs, a writing desk and chair, a fire-guard, 
bookcase, stool, and cradle—all of simple and 
graceful design, and some of it appropriately 
decorated with wood staining. 

The carrying out of such beautiful work 
under the conditions obtaining at Chailey must 
have a healthy moral effect upon the lads. It 
is that worthy craftsmanship which would 
have delighted the soul of William Morris— 
craftsmanship in which the workman’s joy in 
his work and his individual intelligence and 
skill are the ruling factors. One hopes that 
these lads will never degenerate into mere 
“hands ”’ in a factory, performing some single 
process in the manufacture of goods in which 
they can take no personal pride or interest. 
From many points of view it seems desirable 
that the line of future development should be in 
the direction of extending the trading department 
connected with ‘‘ The Heritage,” rather than 
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drafting off the boys, as they complete their 
training, to take their chance in city factories. 

There are, of course, crippled girls as well as 
crippled boys. The Guild of the Brave Poor 
Things is in touch with a great many of them 
who are equally in need and equally capable 


a school which will be as well equipped and 
will give as thorough a training as that of the 
boys. A house about a mile from “The 
Heritage”’ has been taken for this Purpose, 
and it is probable that by the time this article 
is published, it will be in full working order, 
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of profiting by care and money spent on them. 
Mrs. Kimmins has long been desirous of start- 
ing a companion school for girls, and at length 
she has succeeded. The nucleus of such a 
school existed for some time in a private house 
in the neighbourhood, where half a dozen girls 
were trained; one saw their handiwork at 
‘*The Heritage ’’ in some of the embroidered 
screens, the frames for which were made by 
the boys. Now, however, the girls are to have 


ANS 


It costs £30 a year to keep a boy at “ The 
Heritage,”’ and the ordinary course of training 
lasts three years. The cost for girls will 
be about the same. Even from the point 
of view of economy, the money is well spent, 
for most of the lads at ‘“‘ The Heritage ” would 
have cost society much more than {90 if left to 
grow up in the condition of dependence which 
must have been their lot but for the special 
training the institution affords. 
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“AN INSPIRATION TO MANHOOD.” 


A YOUNG HERO'S MONUMENT. 


N December gth, 1873, Henry Albert 
Harper was born in Ontario. He was 
destined during a brief but strenuous 

life not only to accomplish more than is usual 
in youth. but to establish an ideal which is 





HENRY A. HARPER. 


now serving as an inspiration to his country- 
men. The young hero is regarded as the Sir 
Galahad of his times. Of ardent tempera- 
ment and of exalted spirit, he threw himself 
valiantly into the labours at hand, and 
crowned his achievements by an act of 
self-abnegation which has been deemed 
worthy of a monument. The story of 
his career and of his final sacrifice is told 
in a charming volume, ‘‘ The Secret of 
Heroism,’’ a memoir by his oldest friend, 
W. L. Mackenzie King (London: Fleming 
H. Revell Co.). But in order that the fol- 
lowing Introduction to the volume, which 
we are permitted to reproduce, may be 
quite understood, a brief record of facts 
will be useful. As quite a youth, Harper 
endeavoured to find the best means of 
developing his character and of improving 
his individuality. As the bells of the New 
Year of 1897 were sounding in his ears, he 
registered a desire to ‘‘ cut off those things 
which tend to make life less beautiful, less 
good, and less useful,’’ and hoped when the 
next year was ended he should be able to 





recognise in himself a “ better, a stronger, 
and a purer man.” Thus animated, thus 
self-resolved, he pursued an unerring course, 
stimulating himself by the reading of the 
best literature, deeply studying social prob- 
lems, and, above all, manifesting in his 
actual life an intense love, a “ reasoned 
passion,” for his fellows. He was a man, 
too, of unshaken faith in holiness, and like 
a second Galahad he wished not only to 
maintain the highest standard for himself, 
but to help to its attainment by others. 
He therefore engaged in crusades, and among 
his self-imposed tasks were writings cn 














THE “SIR GALAHAD” MONUMENT AT OTTAWA, ERECTED BY 
THE PUBLIC TO COMMEMORATE THE HEROISM OF HENRY 
ALBERT HARPER. 


social ideals and activities in progressive 
political movements. Thoroughly manly, 
thoroughly earnest, chivalrous and tender 
towards the weaker, loyal to his friends, and 
unflinching in danger, he seemed to be the 
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very type of a “parfait gentil knight’ with 
a future glowing with promise. Yet it was 
destined that this beautiful and exemplary 
life should suddenly close—that the light 
should be extinguished, and all its hopes 
be shattered. But probably it will prove 
that the very tragedy was also the con- 
summation of a dimly-guessed but glorious 
design, for it has served not only to conse- 
crate the young man’s memory, but to 
concentrate attention upon his deeds, and 
to make him truly “an inspiration to man- 
hood.” That part of a plan, operating to- 
wards ‘“‘some far-off divine event towards 
which the whole creation moves,”’ is sugges- 
tively outlined in the following passages from 
Mr. King’s volume, in which he relates how 
the Harper Monument came to be erected 
in Ottawa : 

“The erection by the Canadian public 
of a monument in the capital of the Do- 
minion ; its unveiling by the representative 
of the Crown; its acceptance, on behalf 
of the Government, by the Prime Minister 
of Canada; a gathering of thousands to 
do honour to the accasion—and this, to 
commemorate the heroism of one not 
eight-and-twenty years of age—is a national 
tribute which may well cause us to pause 
and silently revere a people who in their 
hearts cherish so strong a love for the heroic, 
and build for their children such sacred 
traditions. 

“Tt is now four years since Henry Albert 
Harper, in an endeavour to save the life 
of Miss Bessie Blair, a girl of rare and 
beautiful character, was drowned with her 
in the Ottawa River. On an afternoon in 
December, 1901, he had joined, by chance, 
a party of three, of which Miss Blair was a 
member. They were skating on the river, 
a little before twilight, when Miss Blair and 
a gentleman who accompanied her came 
suddenly upon a wide space of open water 
near the mouth of the Gatineau. Before 
there was time to avoid it, they had skated 
into the opening, and were at the mercy of 
the current. Harper, who was following 
at a short distance with a friend of Miss 
Blair, witnessed the accident and went at 
once to their assistance. Having sent the 
young lady with whom he was skating to 
the shore for help, he himself lay prone upon 
the ice, close to the edge, and extending 
his walking stick, endeavoured to put it 
within reach of those in the water. Finding 
the distance too great, and hearing Miss Blair 
assuring her companion that she could swim 
alone, and that each should make a single 






attempt lest they should go down together, 
and seeing also that he was striving in vaip 
to save her, Harper regained his feet, pulled 
off his coat and gauntlets, and prepared to 
risk his life in an endeavour to effect g 
rescue. In answer to entreaties not to 
make the venture, that it meant certaip 
death, he exclaimed, ‘ What else’ can | 
do!’ and plunged boldly into the icy cur. 
rent in the direction of Miss Blair. They 
perished together ; their bodies were found 
on the following morning, the one not far 
from the other. Miss Blair’s companion 
had a miraculous escape, otherwise no one 
would have known of the brave deed which 
has given Harper an enviable fame, and of 
the no less splendid courage of Miss Blair. 
She, as well as Harper, was prepared to 
give her life for another. 

“At a largely attended public meeting, 
held in the city hall of Ottawa a day or two 
after the occurrence, one which was pre- 
sided over by the mayor, resolutions were 
passed inviting the public to join in the 
erection of a monument to commemorate 
Harper’s heroism. It was decided that the 
monument should be of bronze or stone, to 
be erected in the open air, and to take the 
form of a figure symbolical of heroism and 
nobility of character, such as might be sug- 
gested by the figure of ‘Sir Galahad,’ in 
the famous painting of that name by the 
late George Frederick Watts, R.A. The 
choice of a sculptor was to be determined 
by a public competition, unrestricted in 
any way. 

“The character of Harper’s act was suff- 
cient in itself to suggest ‘ Sir Galahad’ asa 
subject suitable for a memorial of this kind, 
but the choice had, in fact, a more intimate 
association with Harper himself. Hanging 
on the wall above the desk in his study, and 
immediately before him whenever he sat 
down to work, was a carbon reproduction 
of Watts’s painting. He had placed it 
there himself, and often, in speaking of it 
to others, had remarked, ‘ There is my ideal 
knight !’ 

“In the design and model submitted to the 
memorial committee by Mr. Ernest Wise 
Keyser, the best expression appeared to be 
given to the ideal which it was hoped might 
be embodied in the monument to be erected. 
Mr. Keyser is a young American sculptor, 
a citizen of Baltimore, Maryland, who had 
his studio in Paris at the time. Subsequent 
to the making of the award it was learned 
that he had been born on the same day 
of the same year on which Harper was 
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born. He was commissioned to execute 
the work. A beautiful bronze ‘Sir Gala- 
had,’ mounted on a massive granite base, 
deep carved in which are Sir Galahad’s words 
in the ‘ Holy Grail,’ 

*If I lose myself 

I save myself’ 


the whole standing within the shadow of 
the stately pile which crowns Parliament 
Hill, marks the successful completion of 
the sculptor’s task. 

“The monument was unveiled by His 
Excellency Earl Grey, Governor-General of 
Canada, on the afternoon of Saturday, 
November 18th, 1905. A fitting impres- 
siveness marked the unveiling ceremonies. 
Notwithstanding that so long a time had 
elapsed since the deed it commemorated, 
and that the approach of winter was already 
evident in the cold air and in the presence 
of snow upon the ground, three thousand 
or more of the citizens of Ottawa assembled 
in the open to do honour to the occasion. 
Mr. P. D. Ross, the chairman of the memorial 
committee, presided, and the Right Honour- 
able Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Prime Minister 
of Canada, accepted the monument on 
behalf of the Government. The eloquent 
tributes paid to the memory of Harper by 
the chairman of the committee, and by 
the distinguished representatives of the 
King and of the people at the unveiling, 
were regarded by those who heard them as 
a memorial not less splendid than the monu- 
ment which occasioned the reference. The 
chairman, Mr. Ross, gave expression, in 
the following words, to the feelings which 
had prompted the public in the erection of 
the monument : 

““ Harper lost his life. But in that sacri- 
fice he left to the rest of us a great lesson 
and a great inspiration. Every fellow Cana- 


dian of Henry Harper was honoured by 
his death, and every man of the English- 
speaking race from which he sprang. It 
was an assurance that in this country there 
is present the old manly virtue, the true 
steel of our forefathers. 


And, far more than 


that, it was one argument more that our 
human nature has in it inspiration and 
strength from a higher than earthly source. 

“* Had such a thing gone uncommemo- 
rated by us, his fellow citizens, it would have 
been a disgrace to us. The absence of this 
memorial, or of some memorial, would have 
marked our blindness, our meanness. Harper 
did not need this monument. We did. Such 
heroic fire as his commemorates itself. But 
we fellow Canadians of Henry Harper needed 
to show by practical action that we could 
see and reverence the nobility of soul 
which sent him knowingly to his grim 
death.’ 

“Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in accepting the 
monument on behalf of the Government, 
said : ‘ The stranger to our city will pause as 
he passes this monument, and wonder what 
deed called forth its erection. He will be 
told of the noble act of self-sacrifice—of a 
life given in an effort to save another.’ 

“His Excellency the Governor-General 
added: ‘Although I never knew Harper, 
I have learned enough about him to believe 
that I shall seldom pass this monument 
without being reminded of the example 
which he has bequeathed as a precious 
legacy. His character and ability were such 
as would have enabled him, had he lived, 
to win in the wide and honourable service 
of the Crown that distinction which is within 
the reach of all whose greatest delight is to 
spend themselves, their fortunes, and their 
lives in the service of their fellow country- 
men and their King. He is gone, but who 
shall say that Canada and the world are 
not richer by his death? His character 
and his example live.’ ” 

We are permitted to give fillustrations of 
this unique monument and a portrait of the 
knightly youth whom it commemorates. 
The beautiful memorial, set upon a hill, will 
doubtless serve its purpose of inspiring 
Canada’s manhood to acts of chivalry; but 
just as pure and potent an inspiration to the 
“higher life’”’ is the detailed story of the 
hero’s career, and the record of his striving 
after excellence. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT IN ANECDOTE. 
BY JAMES A. MANSON. 


ARSHAL CATINAT declared that no 
man is a hero to his valet. As- 
suming this to be true, then Sir 
Walter Scott was a brilliant excep- 

tion, for he was beloved alike by the hum- 
blest and the highest. That the breath of 
detraction has never blown on him would 
be too much to aver. Indeed, a few persons, 
examining his career with microscopic eye, 
have insinuated that he was a flunkey and 
a poet of princes, because he rendered zealous 
suit and service to George IV. But since 
Scott declined both the Laureateship and a 
Privy Councillorship, it may be reasonably 
urged that had he been a poet of princes he 
would have taken the one, and had he been 
a flunkey he would have taken the other. 

As regards his own works, Sir Walter was 
the least vain of men. He never even “ dis- 
cussed ’’ them in the privacy of the family 
circle. One day his eldest son _ blushingly 
announced that his school-fellows had nick- 
named him ‘“ The Lassie.” This was their 
delicate allusion to ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake,” 
of which the boy Walter had never heard before. 
When a chum asked why his father received 
so many attentions, the lad ingenuously said, 
“Tt’s he usually who sees the hare sitting.” 
His father’s skill in the field he knew, but 
he had yet to learn of his creative genius 
in poetry and romance. James Ballantyne, 
Scott’s printer, partner, and friend, having 
inquired of Sir Walter’s elder daughter, Sophia, 
how she liked ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake,” she 
admitted she had not read it, innocently 
adding, ‘“‘ Papa says there is nothing so bad 
for young people as reading bad poetry.” 

Of course, the mystery that surrounded 
the authorship of the Waverley Novels led 
to these works being frequently mentioned 
and talked of in his presence, and Scott would 
have been more or less than human if he 
had not enjoyed the transparently sincere 
tributes paid on all hands to the Great Un- 
known. When “Guy Mannering ’”’ appeared, 
Lord Hermand, one of the judges of the Court 
of Session, was enraptured for weeks with the 
scenes in which the lawyers of the period 
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Conducted by ‘‘ Mr. Anon.” 





are painted with such a masterly hand. It 
is related that once, during the discussion of 
a dry legal point that had arisen in a cage 
before him, he insisted, despite the protests 
of his learned brothers, upon reading aloud 
from the bench the celebrated chapter about 
“High Jinks.” This he did with so much 
zest, hitting off the jokes and speeches to the 
life, that the whole court was vastly enter- 
tained. But the most dramatic touch of all 
was necessarily lost upon everybody—Sir 
Walter, the author of the book, in his official 
capacity as clerk, sat below the judge and 
was a witness of the incident. 

Sympathy and consideration for everyone 
but himself, one of his strongest characteristics, 
were evinced at an early age. He had lost 
the use of his right leg while a baby, and 
when he was four years old an aunt conveyed 
him to Bath to try the effect of the waters. 
During his stay in the royal city his uncle, 
Captain Robert Scott, took him to see Shake- 
speare’s As You Like It. The child was 
deeply impressed. In the first scene the 
quarrel between Orlando and his brother hurt 
him so much that he cried out, ‘ A’n’t they 
brothers ?”’ When, long afterwards, he re- 
called this episode, Sir Walter naively remarked, 
‘“A few weeks’ residence at home convinced 
me, who had till then been an only child im 
the house of my grandfather, that a quarrel 
between brothers was a very natural event.” 

At the High School of Edinburgh he showed 
himself a greater adept at story-telling and 
at games in the playground than at lessons. 
He once, however, became dux, or top boy, 
of his class by means of a stratagem which, 
though harmless and amusing, gave him 
occasional twinges of pain in later life. The 
following is the version of the affair which 
he gave to Samuel Rogers, the banker-poet: 
‘There was a boy in my class at school who 
stood always at the top, nor could I, with all 
my efforts, supplant him. Day came after 
day, and still he kept his place, do what I 
would ; till at length I observed that when 4 
question was asked him he always fumbled 
with his fingers at a particular button on the 
lower part of his waistcoat. To remove it 
therefore, became expedient in my eyés ; and 
in an evil moment it was removed with a knife. 
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Great was my anxiety to know the success 
of my measure, and it succeeded too well. 
When the boy was again questioned, his fingers 
sought at once for the button, but it was not 
to be found. In his distress he looked down 
for it; it was to be seen no more than to be 
felt. He stood confounded, and I took posses- 
sion of his place ; nor did he ever recover it, or 
ever, I believe, suspect who was the author of 
his wrong. Often in after life has the sight of 
him smitten me as I passed by him ; and often 
have I resolved to make him some reparation, 
but it ended simply in good resolutions, as 
usual, accompanied 
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Miss Bond died while some of her old pupils 
were negotiating the purchase of an annuity 
for her. 

Scott was extremely fond of dogs, and dogs 
were just as partial to him—a trait which 
speaks volumes for his disposition. His man- 
servant, Swanston, had always to be on the 
alert lest they knocked him down in the 
exuberance of their greetings. One day Sir 
Walter and Lady Scott were in the armoury 
at Abbotsford when ‘ Maida,” one of his special 
favourites, caught sight of him from the out- 
side. In a moment the dog leaped through a 

beautifully painted 





by nothing else.” 

Another school 
story shows him 
tuning to account 
the results of his 
reading. The teacher 
had asked a boy 
what part of speech 
the word “with” 
was, and the boy 
had answered, ‘‘A 
noun,” at which the 
master had told him 
he was a dunce, 
adding, sarcastically, 
“What example can 
you give of such a 
thing ?”’ 

“T can tell you, 
sir,” interrupted 
Walter Scott; 
“there’s a verse in 
the Bible which says 
that Samson was 
bound with green 








window and fawned 
on him. Lady Scott, 
alarmed by the crash 
and thinking the 
creature had gone 


mad, screamed, 
‘Shoot him, Swan- 
ston!” But Sir 


Walter, fondling him, 
said, ‘‘No, no, poor 
fellow; though he 
were to break every 
pane in Abbotsford.” 
On another occasion, 
while Scott and a 
friend were discus- 
sing the qualities of 
his dogs, the animals 
fell a - quarrelling 
among themselves, 
and presently 
‘*Maida,” bounding 
forwards, enriched 
the tumult with a 
few deep-toned notes. 








withs” (Judges xvi. 
7-9). 

Sir Walter delighted in doing a kindly act, 
if not by stealth, at least unostentatiously. 
Miss Bond, who kept a boarding-school in 
Cromarty, knew his parents, and when he 
published his collection of the ‘‘ Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border,’’ she wrote to him and 
received a warm-hearted reply. At a later 
date she dedicated a book to him, and Scott 
sometimes obtained boarders for her. Trans- 
planting her school to Edinburgh, her venture 
was a failure, and Sir Walter sent her ten 
pounds to scare, as he said, “‘ the wolf from 
the door.” The proud lady returned the 
money, with a note that “the wolf had not 
yet come.” But he came at last, and poor 
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Then he returned and 
looked up into his 
master’s face as if doubtful whether he had 
not been making a fool of himself. ‘“‘ Ay, 
ay, old boy,” said Scott approvingly, ‘‘ you 
have done wonders. You have shaken the 
Eildons with your roar, and may lay by your 
artillery for the day. ‘Maida’ is like the 
great gun at Constantinople. It takes so 
long to get ready that the small guns fire a 
dozen rounds before it begins. But when it 
goes off it works terrible mischief.” 

Sir Walter’s power for work was colossal. 
He rose at five, was at his desk at six, and by 
the time his family met for nine o’clock break- 
fast, had broken the neck of his day’s work. 
In spite of his tremendous industry and 
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insatiable appetite for reading, he was never 
puffed up with conceit of himself, but remained 
to the end of his days a modest, unassuming 
man. Throughout his whole career, to use 
his own words, “ he felt pinched and hampered 
by his own ignorance.” 

When the publishing firm of Constable and 
Company, in which Sir Walter was heavily 
involved, failed, the fruits of his lifelong labours 
perished at a stroke, his debts amounting to 
more than £100,000. Nevertheless he said— 
‘‘TIf God grant me health and strength for a 
few years longer, I have no doubt that I 
shall redeem it all.’’ Whether it were laud- 
able or not to build a baronial hall like Abbots- 
ford and add acre to acre is a question upon 
which one cannot dogmatise, though surely 
it was less objectionable than keeping a racing 
stud. But however that may be, Sir Walter 
footed the bill with a courage that was truly 
heroic, and died in the Herculean effort to 
save his name. He had actually wiped off 
two-thirds of his debt before the fatal collapse 
—the noblest achievement in the history of 
literature. To the doctor’s remonstrances he 
only answered, ‘‘ If I were to be idle I should 
go mad; in comparison to this, death is no 
risk to shrink from.” 

What was Scott’s behaviour in an accumula- 
tion of troubles the like of which, fortunately, 
few persons are ever called upon to face ? 
Read the following extracts from his Diaries, 
which were never penned for the public eye. 
“The mere scarcity of money (so that actual 
wants are provided),’”’ he wrote on February 
22nd, 1826, “is not poverty—it is the bitter 
draught to owe money which we cannot pay.” 
On March ioth, about eight weeks after he 
had heard of the wreck of his fortunes, whilst 
his wife was lying on her death-bed and his 
darling grandson was also seriously ill, he 
exclaimed, with what reads like the sob of 
a broken-hearted man, ‘‘God grant it”’ [t.e. 
that Lady Scott’s condition might yet improve]. 
“For really these misfortunes come too close 
upon each other.” And on March 28th we 
find this searching reflection, “‘ If God bears 
with the worst of us, we may surely endure 
each other.”’ 

During his last hours Sir Walter asked John 
Gibson Lockhart, his son-in-law, to read to him. 

«What shall I read ?” 

“Need you ask ? There is but one Book.” 

And Lockhart read the fourteenth chapter of 
St. John’s Gospel—the sublimest message of 
comfort that could ever fall on dying ears. 


THE QUIVER. 








TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN, 
BY EDITH HENRIETTA FOWLER, 


I11.—Giant-Killing. 


) /@OU have all heard the story of Jack the 
Giant-killer, and in Bible history chil. 
dren are always interested in the 
picture of the boy David going forth 
with his sling and stones to fight the great 
giant Goliath. There is something splendid in 
the way in which the boy in the fairy tale 
as well as the real boy David conquered the 
huge giants who tried to overpower them. 

Now I want to talk to you to-day about 
the giants which still come forth against 
boys and girls, and try to bring about their 
destruction, and how you can meet and con- 
quer them. We will look at the picture of 
three of them. 

First there is the Giant of Sloth or Ide. 
ness—a big, fat, ugly giant with a smooth, 
sleepy face. He comes to us early in the 
morning very often, and we have our first 
fight with him then. The weapons he uses 
against us are the coldness of the morning, 
and our tiredness, and the unimportance of 
being in time for prayers and breakfast; 
and he tells us there is no hurry, and what 
do a few minutes matter, which we can make 
up by-and-by? Then he follows us to school, 
and sits beside us at our desks. And he puts 
his great, ugly hand over our lesson-books, 
and bids us not bother about learning this 
or that. We must fight him there as well. 
For he is the kind of giant who soon gets 
up again even after we have succeeded in 
knocking him down. And he shakes himself 
and finds he is not really hurt, and begins 
another attack just when we are most tired, 
After a busy day at school he meets us at 
home, and tries to stop us doing anything 
for anybody there. What shall we fight him 
with ? The spirit of energy and pluck. He 
is not a bit plucky himself, for when people 
are down and weak he attacks them most 
fiercely. And energy will soon frighten him 
away, for he is a coward, and can much more 
easily be routed than killed. However hard 
we hit him, it is rather like hitting a feather 
bed; he is wrapped up so warmly and cosily 
that you cannot really hurt him. But you 
can frighten him, and when confronted with 
the sharp weapon of energy he will turn tail 
and shuffle off, and will give up trying © 
rob you of your time and powers, which the 
old thief is always after. 























Then there is the Giant of Bad-Temper, 
who is much fiercer and cleverer than the 
Giant of Sloth. He lurks like an evil beast 
beside our path, and springs out upon us 
before we know where we are. He is a hard 
hitter, and it is a fearful struggle very often 
to conquer him. He attacks us when we 
least expect him and are most unprepared, 
and we do not see him coming as we can 
old Giant Sloth; and therefore, as an enemy, 
he is much more dangerous. You know when 
a city is besieged, if only a traitor can be 
found within, how easy it becomes for that 
city to fall. Now Giant Bad-Temper is 
always trying to make a traitor of our tongue, 
for if once our words are his, he will easily 
take possession of us altogether. Keep, there- 
fore, the drawbridge down, so that no traitor 
shall come out of your castle. Keep the door 
of your lips and the principal entrance for 
Giant Bad-Temper closed. But though he is 
so much keener a fighter than Giant Sloth, 
he can take a beating better. He is no coward, 
and when once he is fairly beaten he retires 
and keeps under for a longer time. The more 
often we conquer him, the less often will he 
attack us in the future. Fight him with the 
armour of watchfulness, for he is your deadly 
foe, and is lying in wait to attack and over- 
power you. Slay him with the sword of the 
Spirit, which, when it is reviled, revileth not 
again, but with the soft answer turns away 
wrath, and teaches us how to live the life of 
loving-kindness. 

We will only talk about one more Giant 
—that of Selfishness. A treacherous enemy, 
for he is dressed up as a friend, and meets 
us with suave suggestions and fawning flat- 
teres. He whispers that nobody’s affairs 
teally matter except our own; that we should 
please ourselves and not bother about our 
brothers. He beckons us into a_pleasant- 
looking land, and we see at first no harm in 
following him. But that land is a land of 
bondage, all the same. He wants to lure us 
into prison with his fair-sounding invitation, 
just as the spider professed hospitality to the 
poor silly fly. Where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty ; and Giant Selfishness takes 
us in exactly the opposite direction to the 
Spirit of the Lord, which teaches us “to do 
unto others as we would they should do unto 
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us.” To fight this Giant is very difficult, 
because he never hits us back or hurts us, 
but links his arm in ours and whispers promises 
of friendship in our ears. He seems to want 
to walk with us as our own familiar friend, 
but in reality he is leading us away from 
God. How can we get rid of this dangerous 
foe? We can persist in seeking the way of 
the Cross, for Giant Selfishness can never go 
with us along that path. The very sight 
of the Cross will frighten him away, and we 
should do well to hold it up ever before him. 
Even the cup of cold water given to another 
for Christ’s sake will quench for a moment 
the power of Giant Selfishness. For this 
Giant is a very greedy one. He feeds on 
what we do for ourselves, and, alas! grows 
very fat on such an ample fare. But we can 
starve him out by living for others, and so 
rid ourselves of this treacherous foe. Cease 
to feed him, and by-and-by he will die of 
hunger. 

So here are three weapons—energy, watch- 
fulness, starvation—for three Giants. Simple 
weapons as the pebbles picked up by David 
the giant-killer of long ago. But they must 
be sent from the sling of prayer. The weapons 
we have are sufficient with the help of the 
Lord. David, when called forth to meet the 
mighty giant of the Philistines, might have 
said, “If only I were a man!” “If only I 
were better armed!” “If only he were not 
quite so strong!” Oh! these “if onlys” 
will rob you of every chance of victory. You 
have the means of killing your giants in your 
possession—God will not suffer us to be tempted 
above what we are able—if you use them with 
the help of God. Your sling for these stones 
must be tight and swift: the prayer that 
comes straight from the heart. Not a slack 
prayer, for that will avail you nothing, and 
give your stones no impetus to fly, no power 
to succeed. 

Have your stones ready and your sling always 
in your hands, and then, with the glad con- 
fidence of the boy David, you too can slay 
the giants who come out to meet you. “Thou 
camest to me with a sword and a spear, with 
a shield; but I come to thee in the Name 
of the Lord of Hosts.” “For the battle is 
the Lord’s, and He will give you into our 
hands.” 
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By Clarence Willoughby. 
IX.—A STRANGE AFFAIR. 


E he disappearance of Mr. Spencer, of whom 

I have written in one or two previous 
stories, was as mysterious as anything I have 
ever known. I heard of it before breakfast one 
morning when Mrs. Spencer called and asked 
to see me immediately on a matter of urgent 
business. I will tell the incident in her own 
words. 

“T am in great trouble, Mr. Willoughby. 
Last night my husband disappeared! He 
always locks up the house the last thing at 
night, and if there are any letters to post takes 
them across to the pillar-box, which, as you 
will remember, is nearly opposite our house. 
Last night I had gone upstairs as usual about 
eleven o’clock, leaving three letters, which it 
was rather important should be posted that 
night. Sometimes my husband, when he has 
locked up the house, finishes his cigar in the 
dining-room, and occasionally half-an-hour 
passes between my leaving him and his coming 
upstairs. Three-quarters of an hour passed 
last night, and he-had not come. I had heard 
him open the front door just as I went up the 
staircase, and concluded that he would not be 
long. When I saw that it was a quarter to 
twelve, I felt that something must have hap- 
pened, so put on my dressing-gown and went 
downstairs. The hall gas was out, and there 
was a smell of escape of gas, proving that it 
had been blown out. That was not surprising 
when I discovered that the front door was 
wide open. The light was still burning in our 
dining-room, and it was a wonder that there 
had not been an explosion, for that door was 
also open. I could not make out what had 
happened, for my husband is so methodical 
as a rule. I looked out into the road, and 
there was not a trace of him, but as I stood 
there a policeman came softly up the path 
and asked if there was anything the matter. 
I told him, as clearly as I could, the facts of 
the case, and he promised to go at once to 
the police station and report the affair. It is 
an absolute mystery where Frank has gone. 
The superintendent of the police came early 
this morning, and I told him everything I 
could think of, but’’—here Mrs. Spencer’s 


emotion overcame her— whatever can haye 
happened to him ?” 

When she was calmer, I asked Mrs, Spencer 
if her husband had any special cause for 
anxiety. 

“Not the least, that I am aware of,” she 
said, ‘“‘and he tells me everything. We were 
to have gone away for our summer holiday 
next Tuesday, and our rooms had been taken 
in Cornwall for six weeks. Frank had been to 
the City yesterday morning, and came home 
in very good spirits by the afternoon train. 
We had a game of tennis before dinner, and 
at dinner he was as bright as usual. What! 
fear is that someone must have abducted him, 
though why, I cannot imagine.” 

I accompanied Mrs. Spencer back to her 
house, and while I was there a detective 
arrived from London to take charge of the 
case. He was a quiet and, as I judged, an 
efficient officer. He cross-examined Mr. 
Spencer as to her husband’s methods of life, 
his business affairs, his relatives, and friends. 
But no light was thrown on the extraordinary 
incident. He said that immediate instruc 
tions had been given from Scotland Yard to 
advertise Mr. Spencer’s disappearance, and he 
took away with him an excellent portrait 
which had been only just taken by myself, 
and amateur though it was, had been pro- 
nounced one of the best likenesses which Mr. 
Spencer had ever had. After an hour’s careful 
discussion of the whole question, the detective 
rose to go, saying that he would be glad of a 
further talk with me, and we two returned to 
the Vicarage. I answered all his questions 
as to Mr. Spencer to the best of my ability, 
but was not able to throw any daylight on the 
affair. 

A week passed, then a fortnight, then 3 
month, and still no news of the missing man. 
We had plenty of false clues. People who said 
they had seen him at Liverpool Street Station, 
on the steam-boat crossing the Channel, in 4 
Paris hotel, etc., but though these were 
all followed up carefully by the detectives 
they led to no definite information. Mr. 
Spencer had disappeared as completely @ 
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a stone sinks into the ocean and is lost to 
sight. 

Mrs. Spencer was persuaded at last to go to 
Switzerland with her mother in the hope that 
change of scene would restore her health, which 
had been shattered by this shock. She re- 
turned very much changed from the bright 
happy woman we had all loved, but she had a 
calm resignation which won the admiration of 
everyone. It was not the resignation of hope- 
Jessness but of faith in God, that He who doeth 
all things well would restore to her the husband 
she had loved if it was His will. The house was 
let for a year to a stranger, and Mrs. Spencer 
soon after her return decided to pay a visit to 
some relatives in India; so that the affair, 
which had been a nine days’ wonder, soon was 
forgotten in the absence of everyone concerned. 

Just about a year after the mysterious dis- 
appearance I was walking home in the late 
afternoon, when, to my amazement, I saw the 
unmistakable figure of Mr. Spencer coming 
out of the gate of his old home. I could 
hardly regain my self-possession sufficiently to 
walk up to him and address him, but I made 
the effort, for I was determined that the 
mystery should be solved. 

“How are you, Mr. Willoughby ?” he said 
as we came near enough to speak. ‘‘I have 
just been home again, but alas! my wife I find 
is not living in the old place. Where is she ?” 

“T am sure I don’t know at this moment,” 
I said, and then I blurted out the inevitable 
question: ‘‘ But wherever have you been al] 
this time, Mr. Spencer ?”’ 

“That is a strange story,” he said, and 
noticing that already his appearance in the 
village was attracting attention, he added, 
“I shall be glad to tell you all the details at 
your house.”” I was so intensely interested 
in the matter that I hurried home with him, 
and throwing myself into a chair in the library, 
asked him to begin the story at once. 

“I cannot quite understand what happened 
to me,” said Mr. Spencer, ‘‘ but I am sure of 
the following facts. I went out to post those 
letters, and I posted them, and then somehow 
or other I felt an impulse to go to King’s Cross 
Station. When I got there the Scotch express 
was getting up steam, and I was led, I can’t 
tell why, to take a ticket for Aviemore. When 
I reached that little Scotch village my mind 
was a perfect blank, and I drifted out on to 
the moor, where, after many hours’ walking, 
I came to a lonely farm. You will remember 
that we had been intending to take our summer 
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holiday, and I had drawn out of the bank on 
the day of my disappearance the sum of £120, 
which I had with me. I asked the farmer if he 
could put me up for the night, and he and his 
wife made me very comfortable, so that when 
I suggested my remaining for a month they 
agreed to keep me on the most moderate terms. 
All this while, Mr. Willoughby, I had forgotten 
my very identity, and could not have told the 
farmer and his wife who I was even if they 
had asked me. But with the reticence of the 
Scotch they refrained from any questionings. 
Day after day I was out on the moors, re- 
freshed by the perfect air and glorious sunshine 
of the countryside, but why I was there, and 
who I was, never concerned me, nor had I any 
recollection of my past life. No letters reached 
me, of course, and there was nothing to recall 
the existence of my wife or of any of my rela- 
tives. At the end of the month, I suggested 
remaining at the farm till I was tired of it, and 
the farmer was not indisposed to retain me as 
a lodger. I used to find plenty to occupy 
myself with the outdoor life of the farm, and 
no one troubled about me beyond making me 
welcome. About six days ago we were sit- 
ting chatting at the close of the day, when 
the farmer opened a newspaper, The Weekly 
Scotsman, which he had never, to my know- 
ledge, received during the whole of my visit. 
I had not read a single newspaper since leaving 
London, and was, therefore, eager to see what 
had been happening in the world. I had nearly 
finished the paper when my eye fell on a report 
of a law case, in which application had been 
made to the judge of the Probate Court ‘to 
presume the death’ of Mr. Francis Spencer. 
As I went on reading the paragraph, which of 
course related to myself, it seemed to me that 
a string was let loose in my brain. It flashed 
upon me for the first time that J was Mr. Francis 
Spencer, and that it was my death which was 
being presumed prior to the division of my 
estate. I read aloud the paragraph and asked 
the farmer who I was. He thought I had gone 
mad, and then I said that I was undoubtedly 
the man whose long absence had caused legal 
steps to be taken. ‘I must get back to 
London,’ I said, ‘ without a moment’s delay. 
Thank God, my wife is still living. I must 


have had some shock which took away my 
memory for the time being, until another 
shock, the reading of this paragraph, has 
restored the recollection of my identity.’ 
Next morning I said ‘Good-bye’ to my good 
friends in Aviemore, whom I had come to like, 
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and whose kindness I shall never forget, and 
started for London. The desire to acquaint 
my wife was tremendous, and yet I feared that 
perhaps there was something wrong in my 
brain which would require me to go slowly 
before meeting her again. Four days ago I 
arrived in London, and I have paid three visits 
to Sir George Fowler, the great brain specialist. 
He has been much interested in my case, but 
says that it is not so uncommon in this life of 
hurry for a man to lose his identity in the way 
I did. He thinks that with care and freedom 
from anxiety I shall be just as well as I was 
before. Now tell me where is my wife ?” 

“Mrs. Spencer started for India three 
months after your disappearance, and we have 
not seen her since. She was to visit Egypt 
after staying a month or two in India with her 
relatives, and her plans were uncertain after 
that. But I have no doubt we can discover 
where she is from the lawyers who brought your 
case before the courts.” 

There was nothing abnormal in Mr. Spencer, 
no look in his eyes as of a man who had gone 
through a mental crisis. He was just the same 
genial man that I had-known in the years gone 
by, and I had no anxiety as to a recurrence 
of his trouble. 

Next day he accompanied me to the offices 
of the solicitors, and they were able to tell us 
that Mrs. Spencer was staying at a pension at 
Grindelwald. They thought it would be better 
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for him not to write to her, but to go and bridge 
the gulf of memory by arriving unexpectedly, 
The poor lady had retained, as long as she 
could, the hope of his reappearance, but had 
at last agreed to an application before the 
judge for a division of his estate. Of course 
this would now be cancelled with due formality 
on the identification of the supposed dead map, 

Some months afterwards I heard the cop. 
clusion of the story from Mrs. Spencer’s lips, 
when she and her husband had returned ty 
their old home. She said that she had never 
really given up the expectation that in God’s 
good time her husband would come back to 
her. 

**My mother was resting, and I had gone 
into the village to buy a little gift for her 
birthday. As I came out of the well-known 
shop where souvenirs of Grindelwald find such 
a ready sale I heard the voice which I knew 
so well asking where Mrs. Spencer lived, I 
turned round and in another moment was in 
the arms of my husband. The kindly Swiss 
soon learned the story of our long separation, 
and with the gracefulness of their nationality 
they showed in many little ways their joy at 
our reunion. My husband has no idea what 
it was which arrested his memory, and we are 
not going to talk about the year of his absence, 
He seems to be in perfect health, and means, as 
he says, to make up in happiness for the lost 
year in his life.” 






































0 God, Forgive. 


BY MRS. FINDLEY BRADEN,. 


i. little sins that somehow now seem great, 
The certain faulis I have, yet wholly hate, 
The yielding to temptations that await, 
My constant strayings from paths right and 
straight, 
O God, forgive / 


The hasty words I did not try to check, 

That in theiy train can oft bring ruin, wreck, 

The pages of my life with stain and speck, 

The months and years so full of flaw and fleck, 
O God, forgive / 


The deeds that ever loom up dark as night, 

And cloud my sky, e’en when the sun ts bright, 

That ave abomination in Thy sight, 

And on my coming days have placed a blight, 
O God, forgive / 


The foolish murmurings, day after day, 
Although Thy goodness ever paves my way, 
The light and trifling things I often say, 
The many times I cannot even pray, 

O God, forgive / 


% % % 


R. CAMPBELL MORGAN said not long 
ago: “‘I was travelling from Chicago 

the other night, and I heard some men talking 
about expositions and all kinds of things, and 
why this exposition was a failure or a success ; 
and at last one of them, with a very self- 
Satisfied look, said: ‘ Well, of course, it is 
every man for himself, and the devil take the 
hindmost.’ That is what men think. But 
what a mistake it is! When you find any 
Man running that kind of a race for life, 
every man for himself, and the devil take 
the hindmost,’ he is wrong. The devil doesn’t 
take the hindmost, but the fellow in front.” 


% % % 


HERE is a real truth in this, for we all 
know that the most gifted and the 


Most genial of men—the men in the front— 





are those who have sometimes made ship- 
wreck of themselves through sin. The devil 
seems to take the most trouble to entrap 
those who have come into public success. 
St. Paul realised the extra danger which 
awaits the preacher when he said humbly 
that he feared lest, after preaching to others, 
he himself might become a castaway. ‘Let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall.” 


% * * 


Hew great a havoc does one little action 
create! An officer in the United States 
army in Kansas set fire to some grass, and 
the result was the greatest prairie fire ever 
known in the State. It swept clear across 
Kansas and into what is now Oklahoma. 
Streams and roads did not impede its pro- 
gress. Thousands of settlers lost their houses, 
with many horses and cattle. The man who 
set fire to the grass was very sorry for his 
reckless act, but he could not stop the fire. 
Only the other day a casual visitor to a lovely 
Surrey village threw carelessly a lighted match 
on to the brushwood. In an hour or two 
the common was swept by fire, and miles of 
lovely moorland were soon a black waste of 
charred soil. For months that area will be 
an eyesore to the landscape. But the de- 
struction was only caused by a match. 


* % * 


HE mischief caused by a trifling remark 
is incalculable. A poet has sung of 
how boys fly their kites, and haul them in 
when they have soared high enough. But, 
he says, we cannot haul in the careless, un- 
kind words whieh we have, in a moment of 
folly, put into currency. Do we remember 
that ‘for every idle word” we shall have to 
give account some day ? 


xe + % 


W. ROBERTSON says in one of his 

+ sermons: ‘“‘ You reap what you sow— 
not something else, but that. An act of love 
makes the soul more loving. A deed of 
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humbleness deepens humbleness. The thing 
reaped is the very thing sown, multiplied a 
hundredfold. You have sown the seed of life, 
you reap life everlasting.” 


% 


R. ALEXANDER WHYTE relates how, 
one morning at family worship, he had 
been reading about the “‘ Cross,’”’ and he stooped 
down and whispered to his little four-year-old 
boy at his knee, ‘Do you know what a 
cross is, my boy ?”’ ‘‘Oh! yes, father,” was 
the reply; ‘it’s just the thing we climb on 
when we go to Heaven.”’ ‘‘ Could even John 
Calvin have given a better definition ?’’ asked 
the delightful preacher. “‘Ah! my little 
boy,” he continued, “when you are as old 
a sinner as your father, you'll know experi- 
mentally the truth of your words.” 


% % * 


a rough mining camp a marvellous change 

was wrought by a small mirror. A trader 
sold it to the miners, and they (who had lost 
all recollection of their appearance) were 
amazed by its revelations. Within a week, 
many of the men had, after looking in the 
mirror, remedied their uncouth aspect. So 
to us the Bible ought to be a mirror, causing 
us, when we realise how evil we are, to “‘ study 
to do righteously.”’ Its faithfulness will con- 
vict every thoughtful man of how far short 
he falls of God’s ideal of manhood. 


% % % 


Ble father’s love for his erring boy is typical 
of God’s love for His wandering children. 
His heart is ever yearning after them. A visitor 
was surprised at the number of boys’ photo- 
graphs that she saw on the walls of Spurgeon’s 
library. ‘‘ You must be very fond of boys,” 
she remarked to the famous preacher. ‘“‘ Yes, 
I am fond of boys, and very fond of those boys 
—they’re my boys,” was his reply. Then he 
went on to explain that, though he had but 
two boys, he delighted so in watching their 
changes and growth, that he had their pictures 
taken constantly. Then he added: ‘ And I 
feel very sure our heavenly Father, too, loves to 
see His children grow.’’ He loves to see them 
grow in goodness and in likeness to His dear 
Son, Who died to give us life. 


% % * 


has often been remarked that the poor 

are very kind to one another. Bishop 
Taylor Smith quite recently told that one day 
he was sitting near a window in the War Office 
when he happened to look out on the cabstand 
in the centre of Pall Mall. It was the luncheon 


she 
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hour, and he saw one cabman take out a news- 
paper containing the sandwiches, popularly 
known as “ doorsteps,’”’ and begin his meal, 
Presently he threw into the street a morsel 
that was not to his taste. Before the pigeons 
could get it, a poor woman, who was sellin 
matches in the gutter, sprang forward, picked 
it up, and ate it ravenously. The cabman’s 
face was transfigured by pity as he watched 
her, and he took the rest of his lunch and gave 
it to the poor starving creature. ‘It was a 
Christlike deed,’’ added the Bishop, “ and | 
pray God I may never forget it.” 


% % % 


HEN Napoleon was at St. Helena he was 
informed that one of his officers had 
died. He inquired what he had died of. “Of 
having nothing to do,” was the reply. “ Quite 
enough,” sighed Napoleon, “‘ even had he been 
an Emperor.”” Prosperous business men, when 
they give up work and retire at about sixty 
years of age, in many cases die in a year or 
two. When they do not “dig their graves 
with their teeth ’’ (sometimes with their false 
teeth) they die from want of intellectual work. 
They give up thinking, and get into a rusty 
groove where blood no longer nourishes theif 
brains. And the moral death that results from 
idleness is even more certain. ‘An idle manis 
like stagnant water,”’ said Bishop Hale; “he 
corrupts himself.’’ The devil tempts men, but 
an idle man tempts the devil. Many a retired 
business or professional man saves himself from 
the pains and penalties of idleness by taking 
up some branch of Christian work—though, of 
course, he ought to do this from a higher 
motive. Our point, however, is that even 
from a physiological point of view he may 
“save himself ’’ by so doing. 


% % % 


o haeeer are to-day many agencies that 
address themselves chiefly to the poor 
and the unfortunate. The Salvation Army is 
one of the chief of these. In the early days 
of its history, the Army had the temerity to 
invade aristocratic Torquay, and at once 4 
storm of indignation arose from fashionable 
visitors, snobbish hotel managers, and others. 
This spirit passed to the tradespeople, and 
street encounters with the Army were frequent. 
Two hundred Salvationists were under arrest 
at one time, and it seemed as if the defeat of 
the Army in Torquay was certain. Eva Booth 
arrived on the scene, and went straight to the 
mob’s ringieader. She talked him into sub- 
jection, and left him in tears. From that 
hour the mob fought, not the Army, but the 
police who tried to drive the praying bands 
from the streets. The brave woman 
made the poor her friends. 
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MY FIRST SHIPWRECK. 


AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN WITTAMS, MASTER MARINER. 
By F. M. Holmes. 


LTHOUGH it happened forty or more years 
fi ago, I remember my first shipwreck as 
though it were only yesterday. 

I was but a young chap at the time, and was 
just appointed fourth officer of the Adelaide 
Dunbar, a screw steamer of about 1,500 tons 
net register. She was bound from Liverpool 
to Calcutta, and carried a few passengers, 
though she had a heavy freight, chiefly of 
Manchester goods, on board. 

I was mightily pleased, I can tell you, at my 
berth; and, dear me, I thought my fortune 
wasmade. Standing on the deck as we dropped 
down the Mersey, I was as happy as any young 
chap in the three kingdoms. 

It was winter time, I remember, and the 
weather threatened to be rough. When we 
got outside, the wind soon rose high, and rushed 
at us from the south-east as though it would 
blow us out of the water if it could. We 
dropped the pilot, and soon afterwards the ship 
began to roll tremendous. The sea leaped up 
till the waves looked like so many Houses 0’ 
Parliament bearing down on us in the dusk. 

Next morning the gale was at its height, and 
the sea began to break over the stern. The 
vessel had been shipping water in the bows 
for some time, and now we had it coming 
aboard at both ends. The hatches were 
closed, and the passengers kep’ below, and I 
took no thought of the water, supposin’ it 
would soon run off down the scuppers. 

But presently the word was passed round 
that the pumps were choked, and all hands 
that could be spared were sent below to clear 
them and bale out the water a bit. 

I was surprised when I reached the engine- 
tom. The water was actually rising rapidly, 
and the firemen and greasers were splashing 
about in it ankle deep. Still I felt no anxiety. 
The pumps will soon clear it out, I thought. 

But strive as we would, we could not get 
them to work. They seemed hopelessly jammed 
with bits of coal. 

“ Are all the hatches battened down ? ” cried 
the chief engineer. ‘‘ Where does the water 
come from ? ”’ 

“They are all as close as an oyster, sir,”” was 
the reply. ‘‘ No water comes through them.” 





Then, in spite of his effort to appear un- 
moved, I saw the chief’s face change. ‘‘ We 
must look for a leak,’ he said ; “‘ the water is 
still rising, and if it does not come from above, 
it must soak in below.”’ 

Now for the first time I began to feel that 
the situation was serious. Should the water 
rise a few inches higher it would extinguish the 
furnaces, and without steam we should roll 
in the heavy sea like a log. 

Some of the men splashed through the water ~ 
to discover the leak, but nearly all of us were 
ranged in two lines passing buckets up and 
down to bale out the black and filthy-looking 
water. 

Presently the second engineer shouted that 
he had found the leak, and the chief went 
forward with blankets and cotton-waste to 
stop the gap. Then one of the pumps was got 
to work, but with all our efforts we could not 
reduce the flood. 

At length the vessel gave a heavier roll than 
before, and the water being still high, it went 
surging into a couple of the furnaces, which the 
firemen were replenishing with coal. With a 
loud hiss, the steam rushed out and filled the 
stokehole, so that for a minute I could see 
nothing. But when the steam cleared away, 
I saw the firemen working their “ slices ’’ into a 
mass of wet and smoking coal, and I knew that 
the fires were out. 

One calamity followed another. The heavy 
lurching of the vessel started a quantity of coals, 
and they were shot against the side of the ship 
with a terrific noise, and under the heavy stress 
of weather the battering they gave the side 
started another leak. Then while the ship 
swung over to the other side the black water 
was thrown hissing into another furnace, and I 
realised clearly that unless the flood could be 
quickly reduced all the fires would be ex- 
tinguished. 

The engines were now only working half- 
speed, for the pressure of steam was not 
sufficient to drive them with full force. I 
remember how impatient I felt as I saw them 
crawling round, instead of flying at their work, 
and as I noticed that the vessel seemed to 
make no movement forward. 
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Suddenly a tremendous sound smote upon 
our ears, and rolled overhead like a peal of 
thunder, and yet we knew it was not thunder. 

“My conscience! the water is coming 
aboard now,” said one, and I learnt afterwards 
that the vessel was being swept by huge seas 
that crashed and roared over our decks from 
stem to stern. 

Then one of the men stopped baling. He 
was at the bottom of the line, and was standing 
on the engine-room floor deep in water. 

‘IT can’t go on no more,” he said. ‘‘ The 
water’s up to my middle now, and risin’ higher 
every minit.” 

“Oh, never say die,” exclaimed the chief 
engineer, who was assisting to re-light one of the 
extinguished fires. ‘‘ You go up a stage higher, 
and I will send someone to take your place.” 

“°Tain’t no good, Mr. Elder. If we stays 
here we shall all be drownded. The water is 
risin’ higher and higher, no matter what we 
do.” 

“Mr. Wittams,” said the chief, “ tell the 
captain that the water is gaining on us, and 
that the fires are nearly all out.”’ 

* Aye, aye, sir.” Up the steei ladder I 
clambered, and it led me to an upright door 
leading on to the deck. The lower half of the 
door was closed to keep out the water, and I 
scrambled out at the top. A man swathed 
in oilskins stood here to receive the buckets of 
black water from below, to empty and return 
them. 

When I reached the deck a blast of wind 
struck me so that I could scarcely stand against 
it ; then I saw the deck ; it was covered with a 
raging sea, for a tremendous wave had swept 
it fore and aft, and another huge breaker rose 
in front, as though about to dash on board and 
swamp us. 

The captain was on the bridge, and only a 
bit of his weather-beaten face could be seen, so 
wrapped was he in oilskins, and at the stern I 
caught a glimpse of the man at the wheel 
similarly protected. The vessel rolled to such 
a degree that as I struggled forward I was 
walking on an inclined plane, and had I not 
caught one of the stanchions supporting the 
bridge as I staggered along I should have been 
swept away. 

I managed to shout my message to Captain 
Harvey, and I made out his reply to be, 
“Stick to it; keep on baling as long as pos- 
sible.”’ 

But an hour later I had another message for 
him. “We cannot bale out any more, sir ; 
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the water is six feet deep, and it has put out 
all the fires.’” At this moment the sea surged 
so high over the deck that as the vessel rolled, 
it swept over the half-door and fell splashing 
down the steel ladder into the engine-room 
below. 

“Get out the boats,” cried the captain, and 
I shouted the order down to the chief engineer, 
and stood aside grasping a rail tightly to allow 
the men to pass out. There was no confusion, 
and discipline was well preserved. 

A few passengers were on board, and these 
were marshalled by the chief officer in the 
saloon preparatory to coming on deck and 
entering the boats ; then the captain gave the 
word, and we lowered the large lifeboat on the 
lee side of the ship; but a great wave dashed 
her against the vessel, and broke her in pieces 
at once. 

The sight was now sufficient to appal the 
stoutest heart. The women and children had 
been brought on deck to be let down into the 
boat, and when they saw the boat smashed and 
the raging mountains of seas rising everywhere 
around and pounding on to the deck, I do not 
wonder they screamed, and one or two seemed 
to go mad with fright. 

But the captain and the chief officer—how 
I admired those men !—seemed to grow cooler 
and more resourceful every moment, and no 
sooner was the first boat gone than the skipper 
gave orders to prepare the second. He set it 
afloat on the crest of a wave, and ordered the 
third officer and a couple of men aboard at once; 
the rope was paid out, and the craft drifted 
astern, the men fending her off the vessel's side 
with oars. 

The next effort was to get some of the pas 
sengers aboard the boat. I collected a number 
of lifebuoys, each having a rope attached, and 
I put one over a lady’s head and asked her if 
she would jump into the water and the men on 
the boat would haul her on board. “ The life- 
buoy and the rope will keep you safe,” I said. 

She drew back and cried, No, no; she could 
never do it! 

Not a moment was to be lost, and at a sign 
from the captain two men lifted her up and 
dropped her over. It seemed cruel to plump 
her into the sea like that, but it was not cruel, 
it was kind, and the next moment Mr. Kirkham, 
the officer in the boat, had picked her up. 

Then I placed a lifebuoy round a baby 
belonging to this lady, and flung it to her, and 
she held out her arms to it, as she shrieked 
aloud in the most piercing tones to be careful 
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of the child. But the Almighty directed my 
arm, and the child fell so close to its mother that 
she caught part of its dress, while the ready 
hand of Mr. Kirkham grasped it also, and the 
baby was drawn into the boat and the mother 
covered its little wet face with devouring 
kisses. 

Meantime the captain was launching another 
boat, and similar scenes were being enacted 
in another part of the vessel. Some folks 
jumped overboard themselves, but others had 
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been broken before they were launched by 
the heavy seas stamping on board, and now 
our last hope in that direction was gone. 

“Never say die, lads!” cried the captain. 
“We will resume baling ; we will light a flare, 
and throw up distress rockets when the evening 
darkens, and a passing ship is sure to pick us 
up.” 

The deck was washed by the sea from stem 
to stern, and we rolled helplessly in the trough 
of the waves. Moreover, the ship’s bows were 
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“The child fell so close to its mother that she caught part of its dress.” 


to be dropped into the sea as we had lowered 
the first lady. We were not able to let anyone 
down direct into the boats. 

When the first boat was full the captain told 
me to cut its rope, and she drifted over the 
huge waves out of sight almost immediately. 
Then the second and third boats were cast off, 
and we very soon lost sight of them also. 

Eleven men now remained, and then oc- 
curred the crowning disaster. Our last boat was 


smashed to atoms by the vessel’s side, even 
Three of our boats had 


as the first had been. 


dropping deeper in the water. ‘‘I doubt if 
she can live through the night,’’ muttered an 
engineer named Gillray to me. 

Nevertheless, we all worked with a will. The 
captain was busy with his distress signals, and 
he fired off a small cannon at intervals of a 
minute to attract attention. Then he began to 
burn blue lights and rockets, while ordinary 
signals that could be seen by daylight had been 
flying for hours. 

All through that night of storm we laboured 
hard. We were some of us up to our knees in 
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water, and others up to their waists, and as for 
the deck it seemed level with the sea outside. 
The cook was one of the eleven who remained, 
and he had managed to get his galley fire alight 
and served us constantly with some excellent 
coffee and bread and meat. 

At length the morning dawned and we could 
see that the vessel was beginning to settle down 
aft as well as forward, and the water was surging 
and gurgling in the saloon with a horrid noise. 
The continued floating of the ship was clearly 
only a matter of a very few hours. 

Some of the men wanted to give up. “‘ ’Tain’t 
no good keeping on baling,’’ cried one ; ‘‘ we’ve 
got to die; there’s no hope. Let’s get at the 
spirits and have a big drink.” 

“Not I!” cried another. 
Ted. I will die fighting.” 

“That’s your sort!’ exclaimed the captain. 
“Never give up. Die fighting! But we shall 
not die. We can keep her afloat for hours yet 
by smart baling.” 

There never was a man more cheery and 
hopeful than the captain; but he did a vast 
deal more than talk. He was busy everywhere, 
fixing up sheets as additional signals, firing the 
little cannon, and lending a hand to bale out 
the water. 

We must have thrown out tons from first 
to last. We worked, and no mistake, for dear 
life. My back and arms ached so that I could 
scarce keep on moving them, but it was for 
life ! 

We thought the mornin’ was a bit calmer, 
and that the wind and the sea had slightly 
gone down; but they were still tremendous 
rough. And then suddenly across the great 
grey heaving expanse we saw the black smoke 
of a steamer. The captain saw it first and 
cried, ‘‘ There’s aship!’’ And we shouted and 
hurrah’d till we were hoarse. 

Would the steamer see us ? No sight was 
ever watched more keenly than we watched 
that streak of smoke. One of the men fell back 
on the wet deck and laughed for joy, he almost 
went off his head ; another man dropped down 
on his knees and began to pray, and yet another 
broke down and cried—he was so reg’lar worn- 
out and exhausted; the rest of us—well, 
we looked at the smoke, then we kep’ on 
baling. 

“God have mercy!” cried one. ‘ The 
steamer is going by us,” and looking again, we 
saw it was so. Then some of us were indeed 


“Don’t get slack, 


struck with despair ; we just sank down on the 
deck and groaned aloud. 
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But the captain wouldn’t give up. He fired 
off his cannon as fast as he could to attract 
attention, and I am glad to say I was able tp 
help him. Then he urged some of the men to 
burn blankets. 

“Stop that noise!’ he cried, to those who 
were groanin’, ‘and fetch up as much bedding 
and as much oil as you can get.”’ 

“Everything is ringing wet, sir.” 

““ Never mind, get up a great flare and smoke 
with the oil somehow.” 

His words aroused fresh courage in the men, 
and they dragged up a lot of stuff in double 
quick time, and with the oil kindled such a 
cloud o’ smoke that it shut out the sky. The 
wind was still south-east, and blew the smoke 
over toward the steamer, which was north. 
west of us, and suddenly we saw the steamer 
head round toward us, 

Then such a tempest of cheering burst from 
us that it was enough to split the sky! 

“She sees us ! she sees us ! ”’ we cried. 

In about an hour’s time the steamer had got 
close enough to hail, and she lowered a couple 
of boats tocome tous. The sea had moderated 
by this time, and the boats were able to row 
pretty near without much trouble, while ou 
deck was so low in the water that we could step 
from it into the sea quite easy. But we were 
that weak and tired out we could hardly get 
over the bulwark. 

However, some men tumbled into the sea 
when the captain told ’em to quit, but three 
had lost all nerve, so that they could not save 
themselves, but stood screaming by the bat- 
tered bulwark. The captain and I caught hold 
of ’em and ducked ’em into the water. They 
yelled, but the boats picked ’em up, and then 
the skipper saw the last man but ourselves on 
board run behind the mast for fear we should 
serve him the same way. 

Poor chap! he had quite lost all control over 
himself, and he would not listen to any argy- 
ment or reason we could give him, and when 
we tried to take him in hand, he began to climb 
up into the rigging. 

‘Come at once!” cried the rescuers. “ We 
cannot stay. The ship is sinking!” 

Could we leave our last comrade, who was 
now a mad, gibbering idiot, to drown ? 

“We must go, Wittams,” said the captail. 
‘‘ The suction of this big vessel as she goes down 
will swamp the boats. He will follow us if he 
finds himself alone.” 

Again, loud and impatient cries filled our 
ears. The boats were preparing to return. The 
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ship was sinking. The captain threw the last 
lifebuoy to the man in the rigging, and then 
we hurried to the side and took the plunge. 
I must confess I had a dismal feeling at leaving 
the poor chap on the mast. 

But the work of battling with the heavy sea 
soon aroused me, and I was so overwhelmed 
with the big waves that I could see nothing but 
the greeny-grey water. At last, sputtering 
and panting and downright pumped out, I was 
drawn into the nearest boat. 

“Ts the captain saved ?”’ I gasped, dashing 
the spray from my eyes. 

Yes, he was being hauled into the next boat. 

“ And what of the last man ?”’ 

“He is coming too! Look, he is diving 
from the mast.”’ 

I dragged myself to my knees to look over 
the gunnel, and there I saw the man held up 
by the lifebuoy and hanging on the crest of 
a wave. He’d come back to a bit of sense 


when he found he was alone, and he’d done as 
we did. Example is better than precept, 
someone has said, and, thinks I, that’s true. 
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But now that everyone was off the ship my 


strength went down. I felt as exhausted as 
though I could not move a finger. We were 
taken on board the rescuing ship—the Mokoko, 
she was called—and I heard a cry, “‘ There she 
goes !”’ 

I looked out over the heaving sea just in 
time, and all of a sudden I saw the Adelaide 
disappear. She went down like a stone, and 
man though I was, I was so played out that I 
could have wept to see the old ship die. 

We heard afterwards, when we were in 
Liverpool—for that is where the rescuing vessel 
was bound—that one of our boats was picked 
up by a ship going south; another drifted 
somewhere on the Irish coast, and the third 
came ashore in Wales, with only one sailor 
aboard, and he was dead. 

If we had not kept on baling as we did, so as 
to hold the vessel afloat a few hours longer, till 
we sighted the Mokoko, we should have perished 
also. Therefore I always remember the brave 
captain’s words, “‘ Never give up! Die fight- 
ing ! ” 








The Judge; the Pharisee and the 


AUGUST IQTH. 
Publican, Luke xviii, 1—14. 

Points TO EmpnHasIsE (1) Men ought always to pray, 
and not to faint. (2) The reward that follows 
importunity. (3) The danger of pride and over- 
confidence, 

Our prayers often go unanswered for a time in 
order that the virtues of patience and faith may 
be developed in us. The best qualities are 
developed by struggle and hardship. ‘“‘ By 
digging and digging the truth is discovered,” 
runs an old phrase. It is by keeping on that 
the best results are attained. One of the 
greatest linguists who ever lived learned Latin, 
Greek, French, and Hebrew at a blacksmith’s 
forge, by having a leaf at a time placed so that 
he could read it while blowing the bellows. 
He persevered, in spite of many discourage- 
ments, and he succeeded. Dr. T. S. Carrington, 
founder of the first training school in Turkey, 
tells of an Armenian girl who was the first to 
brave the criticisms of her countrymen and 
cffer herself for the work. The work was con- 
sidered menial and unfit for a girl, and strong 
influence was brought to bear upon her in the 
hope that she might not persist. But she 
persevered, and many others are now benefiting 
by her labours. 

The thought of self, with utter contempt for 
and disregard of the publican, characterised the 
attitude and the prayer of the Pharisee. The 
true lady or gentleman is always thoughtful of 
others and careful of their interests. This 
was recently exemplified in the case of Lord 
Aberdeen, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. He 
was to pay a visit to a children’s hospital in 
Dublin in an official capacity, and—a most 
unusual thing for him—was ten minutes late 
in arriving. He apologised, and explained 
that just as the party was starting from the 
Castle he found that the aides-de-camp were 
in plain clothes, and, thinking that the little 
patients would rather see them in uniform, he 
waited while they changed their clothes. 


AuGust 26TH. The Rich Young Ruler. 
17—31. 

Points TO EMPHASISE: (1) The lack of satisfaction 
though many things were possessed. (2) How 
easy it is to be lost. (3) The dangers of wealth. 
(4) By sacrifice comes possession. 


Mark x. 


It is a common supposition that the posses- 
sion of money brings happiness, though facts 
to the contrary are being revealed every day. 
Within the past month or two, the newspapers 
contained a striking example of the powerless- 
ness of wealth to bring happiness. Mr. J. D. 
Rockefeller, the “‘ oil king ” and multi-million- 
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aire of America—a man whose annual income 
is said to be £8,000,000o—suffered from mental 
collapse as the result of the inquiry by the 
Missouri Legislature into the Standard Qj 
Company, of which he is head. 

It is only as we yield to God all we are and 
all we have that we find the perfect satisfaction, 
It is said that Mendelssohn once went to see 
the great Freiburg organ. The old custodian 
refused him permission to play upon the instn- 
ment, not knowing who he was. At le 
however, he reluctantly gave him leave to play 
a few notes. Mendelssohn took his seat, and 
soon the most wonderful music was breaking 
forth from the organ. The custodian was 
spellbound, and, coming up to the great musi- 
cian, asked his name. When he learned it, he 
stood humiliated and self-condemned, saying, 
“‘T refused you permission to play upon my 
organ.”’ God should have full permission to 
play upon our lives and to use them as He 
wishes, and then, workers together with Hin, 
we will know the full joy of fellowship and 
service. 


SEPTEMBER 2ND. Bartimaeus and Zaccheus, 
Luke xviii, 35—xix. Io. 
Points TO EMPHASISE: (1) The knowledge of need 
and the cry for mercy. (2) The seeking sinner, 
(3) The seeking Saviour. 


Jesus always had compassion on the needy, 
and He looks for the same tender sympathy i 
His followers. Soon after the death of her 
son, the Duke of Clarence, Queen Alexandra 
(then Princess of Wales) was one day walking 
with one of her ladies in the quiet lanes near 
Sandringham when she met an old woman 
weeping bitterly, and tottering under a load of 
packages. On inquiry, it appeared that she 
was a carrier, and made her living by shopping, 
and doing errands in the market town for the 
country people. ‘“‘But the weight is to 
heavy at your age,’’ said the Princess. “ Ye, 
you're right, ma’am. I’ll have to give it up, 
and if I give it up I’ll starve. Jack carried 
them for me—my boy, ma’am.” ‘“ And where 
is he now?” “Jack! He’s dead! Oh, he's 
dead!” the old woman cried wildly. The 
Princess was deeply affected, but hurried om 
without a word, drawing her veil over her face 
to hide her tears. A few days later, a neat 
little cart and a stout donkey were brought to 
the old carrier’s door. The gift was made 


without display, too, and the old woman did 
not know to whom she was indebted for the 
valuable present. 

Zaccheus was seeking for Jesus, and Jesus 
When the sinner 


was watching for Zacchzus. 
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and the Saviour are looking for one another 
they are sure to meet. John B. Gough, the 

eat temperance orator, was at one time as 
low down in sin as any man could be. He was 
an outcast, and one day he resolved to end his 
miserable existence by taking his own life. But 
the word in season of a friend whom he met 
Jed him to look for Christ. Jesus was waiting 
for the poor wanderer, and they met. The 
drunkard was saved, and became a great 
blessing to mankind. The seeking Saviour is 
ever on the watch for the first sign of the seeking 


sinner. 


SepreMBER OTH. Jesus Enters Jerusalem in Triumph. 
Matthew xxi, 1-17. 


Pots TO EmpHasise: (1) The disciples’ obedience 
and faith. (2) The short-lived enthusiasm of the 
people. (3) The cleansing of the Temple. (4) 
The unjust criticism of the ecclesiastics. 


“ OBEDIENCE is better than sacrifice.’’ When 
Alexander Duff, the great educator of India, 
was a student at St. Andrews University, he 
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had a dream which he always considered his 
call. He thought that God came to him in a 
heavenly chariot, and said to him as he slept, 
‘Come up hither: I have work for thee to do.” 
Immediately he organised a Students’ Mission- 
ary Society in the University, and, later on, 
when his Church called for a missionary for 
India, he obeyed. There were before him the 
prospects of a brilliant career at home, but he 
preferred to obey God, and he became India’s 
great missionary. 

In their enthusiasm the crowd attempted 
to smooth Christ’s way by strewing it with 
their garments and with branches of trees. 
It was amark of honour. When Royalty visits 
a town the roads are frequently improved, so 
that the progress of the king or prince, or other 
high personage, may be as smooth and pleasant 
as possible. A son expected his aged father, 
who had suffered from paralysis in his lower 
limbs, to visit him. Before the arrival of the 
father, the son took all the rough places, the 
stones and uneven surfaces, out of the way, so 
that the father’s approach might be made easy. 





“THE QUIVER” MISSION BOAT FUND. 
A TWENTY-FIFTH list of contributions, com- 
prising amounts received after May 2nd, 1906, 
up to and including May 31st, 1906:— 
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Amounts previously acknowledged 438 10 11 
Sailor’s Sister ne a roo 
F.C. Williams o 2 6 
“Y,” (York) o5 0 
Mrs. F, A. Kenny. ee 
L, Mitchell , , 019 0 
Total .. 444117 5 
CHILDREN’S SECTION. rs. 4 

Amounts previously acknowledged 292 12 4} 
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[Donations can be sent to the Editor of THE QUIVER, /4 
Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.] 


Tue following is a list of contributions re- 
ceived from May end, 1906, up to and 
including May 31st, 1906. Subscriptions re- 
ceived after this date will be acknowledged 
next month :— 

For Dr. Barnardo’s Homes: “ Bradford,” £1 12s. 6d., 2s., 
5s., 6s.; B. T. C., 7s. 6d.; Miss D. R. Shaw (Haddington), 
2s. 6d.—Total, £2 15s, 6d. 

For The Mission to Lepers : “ An Old Ramsey Reader,” 
Ss. 

For St. Giles’s Christian Mission: A, D. (Highgate), 
2s, 6d, 

For “ The Quiver” 
5s. 


Waifs’ Fund: Mrs. L, (Brighton), 








The Bishop [ am glad to announce that 
. our next issue will contain a 

* notable article on the Bible 
from the pen of the Bishop of Ripon, whose 
writing is always so much appreciated by 
readers of THE QuiveR. I hope, also, to 
give a new portrait of the Bishop. 


a ad &* 


A Story by 
Morice 
Gerard. 


A complete story by Morice 
Gerard, entitled ‘‘ An Exmoor 
Romance,”’ will be one of the 
attractions of our next issue; and I need 
hardly commend this popular writer, for he 
is so well-known to our readers. 


ad &* ad 


A deeply interesting survey 
of Christian Missions in India 
y Dr. W. H. Fitchett, the 
brilliant Australian writer, will appear next 
month. Dr. Fitchett has been travelling 
through some of the important mission 
centres of India, and gives his impressions, 
in his usual vivid style, as to the progress 
which Christianity is making among the 
natives of India. The article will be illus- 
trated by some special photographs taken 
by the author’s daughter. 


Dr. Fitchett 
and India. 


a * * 
American That vivacious writer, Miss 
Domestic Elizabeth Banks, will describe 


next month how the great 
majority of American women are their own 
housekeepers, owing to the dearth of domestic 
servants. Various labour-saving appliances 
aid our independent American cousins in the 
management of their homes, and Miss Banks 
gives some exceedingly interesting details of 
the home life in an American village. I have 
had a characteristic American home specially 
photographed for the purpose of illustrating 
this article. 

ad md ss 


Under the strange title of 
Mary Poordog’s Tepee,” a 
new writer gives a pathetic 
story of Christian work among the Red 
Indians. I may mention that the story is 


Mary Poor- ,;, 
dog’s Tepee. 


founded on fact, and strikes new ground, 
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The Editor to his Readers. 








which should win for it the attention of 
QUIVER readers. 


a» a * 
Drink and A most careful computation 
ll 
= oa of the relation between drink 


and philanthropy forms the 
topic of an article by the Rev. J. E. Gibberd 
in next month’s QUIVER. I commend this 
article to the attention of all social reformer, 
as it contains many suggestive facts worthy 
of their consideration. 


a a * 
“The Mr. Hocking’s serial story is 
Babylon $f drawing to a close, and, likea 


river hurrying towards the sea, 
gathers strength and volume as it proceeds, 
It is not too late for readers who have 
missed the early numbers to begin the story, 
as each month we give a synopsis of the 
preceding incidents in it. The same remark 
applies to Guy Thorne’s serial story, 
‘“‘Helena’s Love Story,” which is growing 
each month in interest. 


a * ss 
Made of Miss Ellen T. Masters will 
— contribute another of her use- 


ful articles. This time she 
tells how many saleable things may be made 
without much difficulty out of fancy hand- 
kerchiefs. 


s ot s 
Oth There are several _ other 
aw features in next month's 


Quiver which, I hope, wil 
commend the Magazine to new as well as 
old readers. 


Sha 3. 


Office of “The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage Yard, London, E.C. 
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AN AMERICAN HOMESTEAD. 


The Woman who is her own Servant. 


By Elizabeth Banks, Author of ‘‘The Autobiography of a 
Newspaper Girl.”’ 


How American women manage without servants—In a Californian home—Labour-saving appliances in 


American houses—Impossibility of transplanting 


commandment. 


HE average American woman is her 
own servant, or perhaps I should 
say her own mistress. 

At any rate, the average American 
woman, intelligent, educated, and very 
frequently a college graduate, may be 
said to do her own housework, some- 
times from what she declares is choice, 
although, after a year’s investigation of 
the anomalous condition in which the 
ordinary American woman finds herself 
—and in which I have been rather 
surprised to find her—I am inclined to 
the opinion that there is less of choice 
than necessity in the matter. 

After spending more than ten years 
in England and becoming accustomed 
to English women and English ways, I 
returned to my own country to investi- 
gate the servant problem. Among 
dozens of my own college mates,.and 
hundreds of well-educated married 
women with whom I have been thrown 
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American methods—“* Drudge or queen?”"—A new 


into contact, I have found no servants. 
I have discovered that the husbands 
of many of these women—doctors, 
lawyers, editors, real estate dealers, and 
clergymen, get up in the moriing and 
“put the kettle on” for the convenience 
of the wife, who hurries down later to 
get the breakfast and if she has chil- 
dren, wash, dress and comb them, and 
send them off to school. 

I have never met a woman like this 
in England, although out in California 
I met an Englishwoman who had, as 
she expressed it, “‘ become Americanised 
and hardened.” A _ very charming 
Englishwoman she was, too. She had 
been reared in a family where six 
servants were kept, and she had never 
darned her own stockings. After she 
married she had lived at first in London, 
and kept three servants in a flat—two 
to do the housework and one to care 
for her baby. Out in California, whither 
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she had gone for the benefit of her husband’s 
health, I found her doing all her own work, 
even to her washing and ironing, and taking 
care of her two children. 

“Tell me,” I said to her, “‘ how you find 
the servant problem in this country.” 

“Certainly,” she responded. Then she 
took me through her house, built all on 
two floors. In the front hall was a telephone, 
with the receiver on a table so that one 
could sit down for all conversation. Near 
the telephone was a messenger call-box. 
Although it was California, where the flowers 
bloom all the year round, she pointed out 
the steam heating apparatus in every hall, 
room, and even the bath room and lavatory. 
“For the cool days,” she said, as we passed 
the heaters. Between the dining-room and 
kitchen was a sliding-door in connection 
with the glass and china cupboards. “‘ The 
food and dishes are pushed in and out— 
so,” she explained, illustrating how it was 
done. In the kitchen were stationary wash- 
tubs, just the height of a table, with hot 
and cold running water arrangements for 
letting it run out. ‘‘ Nice for wash-day,” 
she commented briefly. In a corner was a 
patent ironing-board. You merely had to 
touch a spring and the board was ready 
for use. There were irons with patent 
wooden handles. There was a dish-cloth 
with a handle. Near the window was an ar- 
rangement for wind- 
ing a clothes-line be- 
tween kitchen and 
garden, so that in 
bad weather there 
was no need to go 
out of doors to hang 
up or take down the 
laundry work. 

In short, the whole 
house seemed to be 
built and furnished 
for the purpose of 
making work easy. 
In one particular it 
was different from 
the average Ameri- 
can house—it had 
a nursery, where 
the two children 
kept themselves and 
their playthings. In 
most American fami- 
lies the children and 
their toys are every- 


reared in England, knew and put into 
practice the better and wiser way. 

_ “And the servant problem?” I aig 
interrogatively, when I had seen the 
house. 

“Modern American housework conveni. 
ences have so solved it that I don’t keep 
any,” she replied. ‘“‘ I do the work myself.” 
She then explained that she could not 
get an efficient servant—a Japanese man— 
under forty dollars a month. “ We can’t 
afford that, and besides, there are so many 
things a man-servant cannot do for one,” 
she said. 

Quite recently it was announced that 
statistics for the last year showed that not 
more than 2} per cent. of American families 
kept one servant. The percentage that kept 
more than one was said to be so very small 
that it was not worth considering. With 
such a state of things, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the majority of modern-built 
American flats and houses are conveniently 
made for the very purpose of making the 
wife’s work as easy as possible, and that 
American shops are full of handy con- 
trivances which really do, according to 
their advertisements, ‘“‘ make housework 
easy.” There are the patent brooms, scrub- 
bing-brushes and mops, cheap telephone 
service, the fixing of messenger call-boxes 
by the telegraph companies free of charge, 
and a thousand other 
helps. 

The telephone is 
probably the greatest 
convenience and la- 
bour-saving machine 
of the Western house- 
wife. In the West 
a private telephone 
may be hired for 
from five to eight 
shillings a month. 
By the _ telephone 
much of the shop- 
ping is done, calls 
made on__ friends, 
the necessity for the 
writing of _ letters, 
of both a_ private 
and business nature, 
removed. Even love- 
letters are rather 
scarce in the West, 
and the engaged 
daughters of a house- 








hold have more time 





where ; but _ this 
woman, having been 
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work and sewing than they would have 


otherwise. 
America may be said to be the home of 
new religions, new fads, and breakfast foods. 
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THE WASHING ROOM. 


The breakfast foods come cooked, ready for 
serving at table with cold or hot milk. They 
are varieties of wheat and oats and other 
cereals, put up in dry form and flakes, ready 
for serving. The cooked breakfast food 
factories of the United 
States do a thriving busi- 
ness. Some of them actually 
give away small plots of 
ground with a certain num- 
ber of dozen tins of the 
food, and in each tin of food 
is a toy for the baby to 
play with. The other tinned 43 
eatables which reduce the a 
necessity for cooking to a | 
minimum are another great A] 
saving of labour tothe house- ¥ 
wife. Women inventors, too, é 
are always coming to the ™ 
front with inventions for ° 
reducing housework, baby- 


ES ce 


jumpers, baby-soothers, and 

baby-feeders, all of which ¢ 
| things tend to make the ® 
| American child able to look fe 
alter itself while at the same S 


time making itself a thorn 
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in the flesh with its independent ways 
and manners. 

Whether the American woman who com- 
bines the duties of wife, mother, nurse, 
cook, housemaid, club woman, washer- 
woman, student of Greek, musician, and 
what-not, becomes thus a queen or a mere 
drudge is a question for dispute. Personally, 
I am inclined to the opinion that she is 
more drudge than queen, and not by any 
means to be envied by her English cousins, 
who think they have a servant problem 
and are desirous of knowing how the Amer- 
ican woman manages to do her own house- 
work and so rid herself of the annoyances 
that help to make miserable the English 
life. 

Of course, the servant problem is much 
more serious in America than in England. 
The American women who do hire servants 
have tales to tell that might melt a heart 
of stone. But in this country a woman who, 
if she lived in England, would keep two 
or three or more domestic workers in her 
home, does her own work, sometimes most 
contentedly and willingly. There is in her 
the mixture of Puritan and peasant blood 
and ancestry that make her and her hus- 
band look upon household work for a wife 
as a mere matter of course, and it is a strange 
and sad fact that many an American hus- 
band, self-sacrificing, generous with money, 
and of kindly nature, allows his wife to 
live and die in drudgery, merely because 
he was brought up to see his mother bake, 
cook, wash, and iron and scrub. Many an 
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American woman whose husband is in re- 
ceipt of an income of five thousand dollars 
a year does her own work, nurses her children, 
and feels no discontent with her lot. One 
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year she may take a trip to Europe and 
shop in Paris, and return home to wash and 
iron the French lingerie she has purchased. 

Two or three years ago a young American 
woman visited England, going 
from town to town lecturing 
to Englishwomen on_ the 
subject of doing their own 
housework, and telling them 
how easily their American 
cousins did theirs. During 
her visit to London I listened 
to several of her lectures, 
and was surprised that she 
failed to tell London women 
that if they would follow 
the American custom, London 
would have to be rebuilt and 
remodelled. Every house 
and every flat would need 
altering. Steam or coal 
furnaces would need to be 
put in, for the building and 
keeping up of the ordin- 
ary London grate fire would 
be a disagreeable task, if 
not an impossible one, for 
the average Englishwoman. 


THE QUIVER. 





Kitchens, dining-rooms, bedrooms would al] 
need to be arranged on the American 
plan. London shops would have to be 
stocked with American conveniences and 
inventions, gas ranges to be put in 
every kitchen, hot and cold water 
placed in the bedrooms, and new-fashioned 
bath-rooms built. The telephone service 
would need to be made cheap and almost 
universal, as it is in the Western States— 
itisnotsoin New York, where fewer women 
do their own housework. In short, London 
would need to become thoroughly American. 
ised before English gentlewomen with even 
the slightest degree of comfort could be. 
come their own servants, as some of them 
have expressed a desire to do. 

And even then, I doubt the possibility 
of their success, for in the make-up of the 
English gentlewoman there is found to be 
lacking something, that the average Ameri- 
can woman possesses, of what we may 
term “ go-ahead-a-tiveness.”’ Transplant the 
Englishwoman to one of the colonies or to 
the United States, and under necessity she 
develops this faculty, for the English 
woman, like the Englishman, is a good 
coloniser. But for the Englishwoman in 
England to Americanise herself would be 
almost as impossible as it would be a pity. 

What is far more necessary for the Eng- 
lishwoman is that she should make herself 
better acquainted with the wants and needs 
and rights of the servant class, sift the 
reasonableness and unreasonableness of 
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their demands, interest herself in the many 
model maids who help to make her life 
more comfortable and happy than that of 
the American woman whom she is inclined 
ignorantly to envy, and thank the kind 
Providence that preserves her from house- 
hold drudgery. Certainly there is a domestic 
housework problem to be solved in England, 
but it is not to be solved by American 
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methods. Indeed, as one who expects to 
reside always in England, enjoying the 
comforts of home, I personally would not 
wish to arrange my domestic affairs in 
American style. But when I return, there 
is a commandment I intend to keep and one 
which I recommend to the observance of 
the Englishwoman : 
“Consider thy maidservant.” 
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MARY POORDOG'S TEPEE. 


A Complete Story by Egbert Gregory. 


UST a wooden tepee. Every Indian must 
ipo a tepee. He welcomes the fresh air, 
basks in it with the sunbeams, lives in it. 
Yet he must live in a tepee. The Great Spirit 
lives everywhere—in the great pine woods, 
on the lonely plains, around the lake shore ; 
no place is without Him. But the Indian 
spirit lives in a body, and the body lives in 
a tepee. The Indian spirit lives somewhere. 
Here was the home—the tepee. 

Yet it was not an ordinary tepee. Others 
were ordinary, the same size and shape, with 
movable skins and poles and no fenced-off 
garden. This was of wood—two rooms, and 
not simply one. Sod roof and no skin. This 
was made to stand; not to be taken up and 
down and moved at every changing moon. 
And here was a fenced-off field with cows and 
hens. 

The Indians knew it was extraordinary ; it 
was so different. That is how they compared. 
Their tepees were remembered by the similarity, 
this one by its difference. That is how men 
look at things. The greatly different are the 
uncommon, the extraordinary. But the white 
men called it a hut. 

Yet as a hut it was extraordinary. It was 
well built—not every hut is well built. It 
was clean—not every hut is clean. It was of 
two rooms; most huts were of one room, 
Something about the hut distinguished it. 
Others may have been the same size and 
Shape; this was different. So with the 
Indians : many were the same size and shape 
and weight, and lived on the same Reserve, 
but the inhabiting spirit made the distinction. 
It was the inhabiting spirit that distin- 


guished the hut. That was Mary Poordog’s 
tepee. Other red women lived with men ; 
she lived alone. Here was her ‘‘ somewhere.” 
Others often lived anywhere—she lived here, 
The hut reflected the spirit. Strength, cleanli- 
ness, independence were clearer marks on the 
hut than those left by axe or hatchet. 

And the spirit marked the body. That is 
what spirits do. Nature’s body is beautiful, 
for the Good Spirit moved upon the face of 
the earth. And the Spirit had moved upon 
the face of Mary Poordog. An old spirit 
once moved there, but now a new spirit. The 
old had passed away, all things were now 


new. 

But the old days were not forgotten. A 
squaw who fought a medicine man, who defied 
the Great Spirit, who set fire to a white man’s 
store for revenge—these were the old spirit’s 
works. These were not forgotten, neither 
were all the body marks of the old spirit 
yet erased. 

But now were the new days. The spirit 
was transfiguring the body. It had trans- 
figured the tepee into a hut, and the hut into 
an extraordinary hut, and now it was fashion- 
ing anew the body of Mary Poordog. 

Everybody knew Mary Poordog’s tepee. 
The Reserve Indians walked past it in 
wonder, and at night looked at it with super- 
stitious awe. The firelight flickered through 
the corner of the window blinds, and the lamp 
made light the prairie for yards around. And 
many a night little dark-skinned boys would 
crawl on hands and knees, and, raising them- 
selves quickly, would attempt to peep be- 
tween the blinds to catch the light shining 
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from within. For even the children knew 
this tepee. 

And who was ignorant of it ? The sparsely 
peopled district of two hundred miles, in- 
cluding Indian Reserve, half-breed settlement, 
and white man’s camp, was known by visitors, 


Other stars were variable; they changed 
and changed again. Six from the white 
settlement shone out fairly clearly when they 
first appeared above the horizon, but twelve 
months of contact with the darkness had 
blurred and then hiddenthem. They had only 








“And standing by, giving orders, was a woman.” 


travellers, and recent settlers because they knew 
Mary Poordog’s tepee. White men needed 
not to inquire, half-breeds were suspiciously 
inclined to believe, and Indians had learnt by 
experience what there was so uncommon. 

It was the light that shone into the surround- 
ing darkness. If no light, then Mary was 
away from home. If light, then there was 
the fire and the lamp. But these were the 
lesser lights to rule the night ; the great light 
was the light of the inhabiting spirit which 
ruled day and night. 

Darkness of heathenism covered the red 
man’s Reserve, blackness of depravity covered 
the white man’s farming land, and strange- 
coloured mists of doubt and _ superstition 
shrouded the half-breeds. But in the midst 
of mists and clouds, Mary Poordog’s hut was 
the burning and shining light, the one single 
shining star in the cloudy sky. 





reflected light, and no light within. It was 
also rumoured that the half-breeds’ camp 
had found a star among its members, but old 
age and disease quickly did their work, and 
no time was left for the star to shine. But 
Mary Poordog’s star was of the first magnitude, 
and it sent forth gladdening rays upon many 
prairie stretches. 

Well I remember my first acquaintance with 
this tepee. I had ridden thirty miles, start- 
ing in early morn to find out the Reserve. 
The sun was shining clearly and warmly ; the 
prairie plains were lit up by the welcome 
light ; and as I passed bush and lake and sand- 
hills, and then rode by the woody banks of 
the swift-flowing stream, the Saskatchewan 
waters reflected the clear shining of the morn- 
ing’s early sun. I thought, what a contrast 
A beautiful land, but a darkened, degraded 
people. Oh, that the people as well as the 
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land would reflect the light! That cheering 
picture gave one a hopeful presentiment. I 
believed the sun would shine and the morn- 
ing appear, and the darkened hearts awake 
to greet the light. 

Cantering along with such reveries as com- 
panions, time quickly fled, and I found my- 
self descending a sandy trail, which wound 
sharply round the bush into the low-lying 
land of the Indian Reserve. Scattered about 
here and there were the many wigwams and 
tepees, and in and out the Indians with squaw 
and papoose moving about as if scared by 
some sudden thunderbolt. I said to myself, 
“Surely they have not heard of my intended 
visit ?. It can’t be they will be hostile.” But 
these feelings soon fled as I saw a large number 
watching four of their number 
The logs were there ready, 


of niches 
“raising ’’ a hut. 
and the foundation was prepared, and the 
and, standing by, 
dark-skinned, 
woman’s 


first layer had been set ; 
woman, 
a white 


giving orders, was a 
medium height, 


Her piercing eye went through one, 


dressed in 
costume. 


and I said, ‘‘ This is no common character. 


This woman and hut are the cause of excite- 
ment on the Reserve.” 
And so it proved. A week ago she had 


returned from the South Country. Ten years 
ago she had fled. Now she returned, and with 
a determined and imperial will had ordered 
four niches to build her a tepee according to 
and she would pay them well 
I had a quiet 


her own design, 
for it. This they were doing. 


talk with her, then visited the wigwams and 


tepees to spy out the land, and, returning, 
was struck by the new arrival. Not much 
did she say, but what was said was meant. 
“Me many moons bad—ran away. Great 
Spirit everywhere—Great Spirit in south— 
Great Spirit sent man. White man in south 


Heart grow 


—white man speak—many hear. 


heavy, cold; but Great Spirit say, ‘ Never 


mind—forget—live now’! Heart felt warm. 
Me shake hands with white man and say, 
Give Book—me read.’ Great Spirit make 
me good. Me have Book. Me live good.” 


I certainly believed there was no uncommon 

Squaw here, but one to bless her people. 
* * * ¥ * * 

Six months after that I was again on the 
Reserve. The building was completed—a log 
cabin of two rooms, sod roof, and sandy floor. 
The smaller room a bedroom, with a perfectly 
white counterpane thrown over the bed. A 
box, covered with American cloth for a wash- 
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stand ; on it stood a wooden basin and jug ; 
on either side a chair. Nails were driven into 
the logs, from which hung pictures. Two large 
texts took up most of the space. 

““God so loved the world, that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.”’ 

And the other: 

“Thy faith hath made thee whole; go in 
peace, and be whole of thy plague.” 

In the room were a few books—a Bible, 
hymn book, * Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ and a “ Life”’ 
of James Evans, a pioneer misionary to the 
Indians, who invented a syllabic system of 
Cree language. 

Two boxes stood in the general room, a 
table, chairs, and general household articles. 
One box contained mocassins and mitts and 
fancy articles made of skins, decorated with 
coloured beads. 

A part of the prairie was fenced off, and here 
was the yard for cows and hens. 

Fortunately, Mary Poordog was at home. 
I could thus inspect her dwelling-place. Pick- 
ing up the Bible, I saw a book well thumbed ; 
here and there a pencil mark ; down the margin 
pencilled “Thank God!” 
““God good to poor Indian!” ‘‘ Very good!” 
and other such expressions of gratitude. Mary 
had learnt to read and write in the south. 

My talk with her taught me her mission. 
She had returned to live among her own people 
a Christian life, to redeem, if possible, the mis- 
spent years, and to teach her people the true 
Word of the Great Spirit. 

Visiting the Indians, I heard wonderful 
stories of the goodness of this woman. 

* * * * ~ * 

Twelve months after that visit a local 
agricultural show was to be held in the white 
settlement. Farmers were to exhibit horses, 
cattle, sheep and pigs, and land produce, and 
at intervals races and for the amuse- 
ment of the people were to relieve the show. 
This was the first of its kind in the district. 
The half-breed camp had decided to come in 
good muster, and to compete ; and the Indians 
felt confident that in races they could beat 
the white man. The quiet prairie became a 
fair. Outlying settlers came, and traps, carts, 
ponies, were left about as though some army 
The Indians and half-breeds 


exclamations : 


games 


were encamped. 


showed up in good strength, and, all joining 
in the show and the pleasures, there was great 
excitement and 


merriment. 
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The first part was over; the second part 
took a second day. Most visitors remained 
overnight, camping out on the prairie. On the 
second day racing took up much time, and 
so keen were the contests that betting became 
the source of great excitement. Towards the 
end of the morning a shout went up: “A 


fight! A fight! 
men, rally!” 

An Indian, treated unfairly, had struck a 
white man. The excitement grew; a fight 
was certain. White men let go their horses, 
and ran to the further end of the course, and 
as they gathered together the Indian yell and 
war-whoop were heard as some unearthly shriek. 
Half-breed joined Indian. A _ battle was 
imminent. Women and children ran to the 
near houses; others pulled at husbands and 
brothers to come away home. But the fight 
began. Two Indians rushed at two white 
men, and blood began to flow. When sud- 
denly, above the noise of shout and yell, was 
a terrific shriek unheard of before by Indian or 
white—like the yell of a madman softened by 
the pleading tones of a woman in prayer. 

Rushing between the four struggling men, 
a squaw parted them, and dared them to fight 
again. Dazed and scared, the men dropped 
their sticks and looked at one another, ashamed 
and cowardly. With raised voice and up- 
lifted hand, the squaw addressed the crowd. 
“Shut up! Shut up!” shouted the wild 
youths. But the cry went forth: ‘“ Mary 
Poordog! Mary Poordog! Listen, boys; 
listen!” And, as if by a prearranged plan, 
twenty men, white, red, and brown, as a 
bodyguard encircled the daring woman. For 
twenty minutes she spoke, and ceased not 
until strong men wept like infants. ‘‘ Now 
shake hands and fight no more. Go on with 
your show. Forget not the Great Spirit,” 
shouted Poordog. And, as if wrought upon 
by some magic spell, these hard-hearted men 
shook hands and forgot their revenge. 


White men, rally! White 


* * * * * * 


Several weeks later I chanced upon the 
Reserve, but the tepee was in darkness. In- 
quiry brought information that Mary Poordog 
was working at Frog’s Nest. Having to pass 
that way, I found the report was correct. This 
Indian woman was in great demand among 
the white settlers. Sewing, and cleaning, and 
general housework, she could work at with 
any woman; and so honest, faithful, and 
industrious was she, that for two months 





ahead she had promises to keep to help white 
women. 
* * * * ~ * 

The winter had set in—that long arctic 
winter, freezing up land and house, lake and 
river, and making people look to their log 
cabins to keep them warm. A calm day prt 
much snow gave one opportunity of Sleighing 
to the Reserve, for tales I had heard. What 
a different picture! Snow—snow everywhere! 
Sandhills covered, prairie covered, river cov- 
ered—one great picture of white! Ascending 
the hills, the Reserve lay at my feet, and out 
of the white picture arose the dark clouds of 
smoke from the many Indian fires and the 
tepees. Mary Poordog’s tepee was easily 
spotted, and the volume of smoke showed 
someone was within. 

Pulling up at the door, I knocked. A little 
dark-skinned girl opened it, and in broken 
English said, ‘‘Come in, white man; come 
in.” But what a change! Instead of one 
bedroom, there were two ; instead of one bed, 
there were four; and in three beds young 
women, in the last stages of consumption. 
The matron of this improvised hospital was 
Mary Poordog, who, assisted by the little girl, 
had taken the care and responsibility of three 
sick people. For a month she had nursed 
them. Three shortened lives—bodies reaping 
the rewards of evil. Death was written on 
each face, but life shone out of each eye. 
That month of nursing had awakened the 
sleeping, darkened hearts; and the three 
who once were lost were now found rejoicing 
in a clear and cheery hope. 


* * * * * * 


Time had quickly flown, and journeys to 
distant settlements had occupied one’s days. 
Little was the news from Frog’s Nest; but, 
returning the following summer, I was too 
late to give a word of cheer to Mary Poordog. 
Sacrificing herself for the good of others, her 
frail body had been overpowered by the disease 
contracted in earlier days. Six weeks before 
my arrival weeping women had laid her gently 
in the quiet resting-place in the sandhill side. 
For six weeks they had been faithful to their 
promise. Each day the tepee was open ; and 
believing hearts, as they passed on the trail, 
turned within to pray. A white flag, made by 
Mary’s dexterous hands, floated high above 
the building ; and written on a large piece of 
paper, in rather imperfect characters, showing 
the weakness of the writer, were these words : 




















“This tepee has been the Great Spirit’s home 
from first moon. Keep it Great Spirit’s house 
ll moons no more.” Inside the well-worn 
Bible was this last will and testament, and, 
standing bare-headed in this consecrated build- 
ing, I said, “ We will.” 

Week-days found that tepee always open. It 
was the place for prayer. Once every two 
weeks the pioneer missionary spent a Sabbath 


“With raised voice and uplifted hand 
the squaw addressed the crowd.” 


on the Reserve, and the tepee was always 
too small to accommodate the niches and the 
‘quaws, who eagerly listened to the story of 
the great sacrifice of God, which was taught 
them first by the sacrificing spirit of Mary 
Poordog, their kinswoman and friend. 

More than once there was the suggestion 
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that the log-hut be called “The Mission 
Church,” but the worshippers in that sacred 
dwelling wished for no change, and would 
call it by no other name than “ Mary Poor- 
dog’s Tepee ”’ 

* * * * * * 
Several years have passed since those early 


days of romance. The tepee has been 
enlarged by additions. The original 
hut, still standing, is fitted up as a 
hospital for sick Indians; adjoining 
is a large building for church and 
school, and on the other side a 
dwelling-place where live a teacher 
and his wife, who, far away from 
competition of professional life and 
the overlapping of Christian organisations, con- 
tinue to carry on the work which Mary Poor- 
dog began. No change of name has been 
made. Books and parcels and clothing for 
the Indians all go to one address: ‘‘c.o. The 
Mission Teacher, Mary Poordog’s Tepee, Near 
Frog’s Nest, North-West Territory.” 
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HERE is nothing great in this world which the Bible can be put is that of mere 
which men have not turned to their Bibliolatry or Bible fetishism. 
harm. The Bible itself gives us abundant But misuse is no argument against use, 


warning of this. The Brazen Serpent which, in 
the wilderness, was to Israel a token of healing 
and helping power, became in a later age a 
mere fetish. So ignorant and undiscerning 
of spiritual significance did the men of 
Jerusalem become that the pious King 
Hezekiah destroyed the venerable relic 
which had been degraded from a symbol of 
power to an encouragement of superstition. 
The Ark, the emblem and token of a divine 
presence, was by the Israelites of Eli’s day 
invested with magical power (1 Sam. iv. 3). 
The careful reader of the Bible is not sur- 
prised to find that the Bible itself has been 
treated by some in the same way in which 
Israel treated the Brazen Serpent and the 
Ark. The Bible has been treated as a 
fetish. People who read it but little, and 
who obeyed its precepts less, yet gave to it 
a superstitious homage. They would be 
unhappy if there were no Bible in their 
room: they liked to see its leathern cover 
and its gilded lettering upon the sitting- 
room table, or upon the chest of drawers in 
the bedroom. It was a safeguard, a charm. 
As such it was a Bible degraded, dishonoured ; 
and by such treatment souls were deceived. 
The fact is, I fear, too true. Men are 
morally indolent, and they are glad of any 
excuse to evade the divine demand upon 
their moral sympathy and moral allegiance. 

Hence it is that the things which might 
be for their life are so often made occasions 
of falling. Stumbling-blocks are thus put 
in the way of many. The Bible itself is 
disparaged, and people with one-sided minds 
write and speak as though the only use to 
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Were it so, all worship might cease, and 
freedom and authority might be abolished, 
The true use of the Bible is to be found in 
the moral principles which it enforces and 
the spiritual power which it supplies. To 
gain these, the Bible needs to be read and 
studied intelligently. The object of the 
issue of ‘‘ The Child’s Bible ” is to give help 
in this direction. The simple and morally 
suggestive stories of the Bible are set down 
in the words of the most recent translation: 
their variety and their progressive character 
are preserved, and the child is introduced, 
as it were, into that great house of life's 
interpretations in which so many have found 
moral invigoration and inspiration. 

At the present time the appearance of 
such a book is opportune; for there are 
some who have set before themselves the 
task of excluding the Bible from school life. 
Such people are willing that Shakespeare 
should be read, but not the book to which 
Shakespeare owed so much. They will 
allow the study of arithmetic, but not of 
that divine numbering of our days which 
leads the heart to true wisdom. There are 
others who speak and write of the Bible as 
though its study were valueless without 
the presence of a teacher who is prepared to 
expound it upon some sectarian basis. 
Both these classes of people appear to me 
to fail to estimate at its true value the self- 
witnessing power of the Bible. Hooker 
wrote long ago of the Bible : 

“There is in Scripture, therefore, n0 
defect, but that any man, what place oF 
calling soever he hold in the Church of God, 
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The above article forms the Introduction to “ The Child's Bible,’ which gwes 


Bible stories in the words of the Authorised Version. 


A new edition has been published 


lately by Messrs. Cassell and Company, Limited, in sixpenny parts, with many 


beautiful pictures. 
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may have thereby the light of his natural 
understanding so perfected, that the one 
being relieved by the other, there can want 
no part of needful instruction unto any good 
work which God Himself requireth, be it 
natural or supernatural, belonging simply 
ynto men as men, or unto men as they are 
ynited in whatsoever kind of society. It 
suficeth, therefore, that nature and Scripture 
do serve in such full sort, that they both 
jointly, and not severally either of them, be 
so complete, that unto everlasting felicity 
we need not the knowledge of anything more 
than these two may easily furnish our minds 
with on all sides ; and therefore they which 
add traditions as a part of supernatural 
necessary truth, have not the truth, but are 
in error” (“‘ Eccles. Polity,’’ Bk. I. xiv. 5). 


The Use of Criticism. 

In such words did the great teacher of his 
day affirm the sufficiency of the Bible. But 
he lived in an age of controversy, when men 
were guilty of exaggerations—when men on the 
one side declaimed against the sufficiency of 
the Bible, and men on the other demanded 
that a Bible text should be adduced before 
any innocent or beautiful custom should be 
adopted. Controversy has not ceased: it 
is still with us, but nevertheless controversy 
has changed. The Bible has passed through 
fiery criticism : every book, every chapter, 
almost every verse, has been rigorously and 
often pitilessly criticised; men’s mistaken 
views have been exposed ; the true historical 
setting of many books and chapters has been 
restored ; false and arbitrary interpretations 
have been, if not wholly banished, yet quite 
discredited. 

While this process of criticism lasted, 
alarm and anxiety filled many a pious heart, 
but, though criticism still continues, the 
feeling of alarm is fast passing away. The 
true Bible has not been lost; the truth in 
the Bible has grown more vivid; the value 
of its moral and spiritual teaching, now that 
it Is seen in true historical perspective, is 
realised more intelligently and more intensely. 
The faith which the old Bible fostered 
among our ancestors substantially the Bible 
can foster still; the messages of divine love 
which the Gospel brought come to men with 
clearness and persuasiveness as they did of 
old. . 

The true voice of God which speaks in the 
Bible has never been silent, and those who 
feared that the clamours of critics might 
silence it can rejoice to hear it speaking to 
them still ; and when they hear it they know 
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that it is divine. He who so spake that men 
felt His words to be words of eternal truth 
was Jesus Christ. As one of the ablest of 
French theological writers expresses it: 
“He who said, ‘Be ye perfect as your 
Father in heaven is perfect,’ and who said 
it, not as the abstract result of metaphysical 
research, but as the pure and simple ex- 
pression of His own soul, like a lesson taught 
by sun and rain: He who spoke of the lofty 
holiness which He demanded from His fol- 
lowers as a burden which was easy and light : 
He who, unfolding to our eyes a spotless 
purity, declared that by it man could see 
God: finally, He who, renouncing all pros- 
pect of an earthly throne, found it more joy 
to suffer in doing God’s will than in any 
pleasure sundered from Him—He was Jesus 
Christ.’”’ And there was no other who spake 
so truly or divinely. 


Our Debts to the Bible. 

Sometimes beautiful sayings from the 
writings of philosophers or from the sacred 
books of other lands are quoted, and we are 
asked to note how like they are to the sayings 
of Christ; and when we acknowledge their 
beauty (as who would not when men speak 
nobly and well ?) we are asked wherein then 
the superiority of the Gospel is to be found. 
But when this question is asked one thing is 
forgotten, viz. the spirit which gave them 
birth. There are beautiful flowers to be 
found growing in many soils, but some spring 
up because of some happy chance: they are 
not native to the soil from which they 
spring; but other flowers grow in other 
soils healthy and abundant, because they 
hold affinity with the soil. ‘The moral 
resemblances between the sayings of Christ 
and sayings found elsewhere are full of 
interest, but they do not prove that they are 
products of a like heavenly soil. It was the 
realisation of this which made the brilliant 
French critic write, speaking of the Sermon 
on the Mount, that in it “‘ we have something 
which is not in Hesiod, nor in Confucius, nor 
in Cicero, nor in Aristotle, nor even in 
Socrates. The principle of inspiration is 
different, if not completely contradictory : 
the roads meet for a moment, but they 
cross one another. And it is the delicate 
ideal of devotion, of moral purity, of con- 
tinual self-sacrifice, breathing through the 
words and finding their verification in the 
person and life of Christ, which constitutes 
the complete novelty as well as the sublimity 
of Christianity at its source.” 

And it is because the Bible enshrines these 
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things—not only, that is, noble maxims and 
spiritual principles, but also a spirit wonderful, 
indefinable, but pervasive and powerful—a 
spirit which is shown to us actualised in the 
life of Christ, that the Bible remains, and will 


remain, a great and inspiring book. It is 
not needful for us to have recourse to verbal 
questions here. The discussion about words 
is one thing; the broad and flowing moral 
inspiration which pervades them another. 
We do not pause to dispute about words, or 
the authenticity of this phrase or that, 
when we are reading Homer or Dante 
for delight and refreshment. We yield our- 
selves to the tide of noble thoughts and 


arguments ; our vision of things becomes illu- 
mined ; our interest in life becomes quick- 


ened ; joy and mental invigoration are ours. 
But this is the case because we are then in in- 
telligent sympathy with the poet’s aim. 

The reading of the Bible in the same way 
involves verbal criticism, but when we seek 
to enter into its thoughts and catch its spirit 
we must read it as those who seek its teach- 
ing and its refreshment. To such it yields 
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delight and moral invigoration. Life be. 
comes at once more real and more earnest ; 
we see things in their true proportion ; we 
measure things seen in the thought of things 
unseen ; we catch the same kindling emotion 
from the stories of men who have fought with 
difficulties, or who through failures have 
grown in moral stature ; we learn the lessons 
which the pathetic fall and sudden defeat 
of strong and good men so eloque ntly teach ; 
we are uplifted by the hymns of high confi. 
dence and change less faith in goodness : > and 
we are as those who enter into ac “ peace- 
giving and holy place when we read of Him 
who went about doing good, who did no sin, 
and who, having loved His own, loved them 
unto the end. 

As we read, and as our hearts in reading 
meet with emotions grave and _ joyous, 
peaceful and ardent, we realise what a 
treasure of educational value we possess in 
the Bible, and how earnestly all who know 
and understand its power should unite to 
preserve this inheritance for our children and 
our children’s children. 
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THE POPULAR PREACHER. 


A Complete Story by the Rev. Owen Thomas, M.A. 


HE church at Dene had become “ va- 

cant ”’ through the death of its honoured 
pastor, who had laboured there for upwards of 
a quarter of acentury. He was not regarded 
as an attractive preacher, but his preaching 
was very acceptable, doctrinally sound and 
wholesome, and, above all, he wore through a 
long career the white flower of a blameless 
life. He excelled as a faithful pastor, spend- 
ing much of his time among his people, know- 
ing them individually, interesting himself in 
their circumstances, and sympathising with 
them in their daily troubles. He had a 
large Bible class, and the prayer meeting 
was very prosperous, for he was seldom 
absent from either. But, though his con- 
gregations in point of numbers were very 
good, it could not be said that he was a 
‘popular preacher.” Indeed, that was the 


only complaint brought against the good 
man by those who quietly insinuated that 
a church of its standing ought to have a 





preacher of more charming and commanding 
gifts. But he died, and as his death was 
felt to be a universal loss there was great 
grief. 

Some of the members with “ itching 
ears” at Dene had heard of “ the popular 
preacher,” who, at the time, drew the 
crowds after him. He was the brightest 
star in the denominational heavens in those 
days, the first named whenever preachers 
were selected for anniversary meetings. 
The church at Dene therefore must needs 
hear him. He came according to appoint: 
ment, and none were disappointed ; in fact, 
he fulfilled their highest expectations. He 
must be “ called” immediately. Important 
as the matter was, the church officers at Dene 
did not take time to give notice to call-the 
church together, according to the provisions 
of the trust deed, so great was their anxiety 
to secure him, and lest they should by 4 
day’s delay allow others to snatch him ‘ovt 
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of their hands. One or two of the older 
deacons ventured to suggest a slight delay. 
They mildly hinted that something besides 
popularity was needed to build up a church. 


But they met with such unmerciful 
criticism that they thought it wiser to 


step aside before the stronger flood of youth- 
ful opposition. 

“The popular preacher” received the 
call, and began his ministry under the most 
favourable circumstances. His torrential elo- 
quence, copiousness of diction, and masterly 
delivery drew the crowds. Forms were 
brought into the aisles of the church every 
Sunday evening, and it was necessary for 
those who wished to occupy a comfortable 
seat to be there long before the commence- 
ment of the service. The brethren were all 
delighted with their choice, and the sisters 
were well-nigh beside themselves in ecstasies 
of joy, frequently congratulating one another 
upon the patent fact that they soon would 
be the first church in the town. 

“The popular preacher ”’ was a good man. 
He preached the Gospel with great earnest- 
ness and persuasiveness. His appeals were 
powerful, and often there were “ tears in 
his voice ’’ as he pleaded with his hearers. 
The church at Dene called itself blessed, 
for it had been successful in securing the 
service of such a magnet, and many enter- 
tained the belief that they were on the eve 
of a powerful revival. 

But the preacher had neither time nor 
taste for pastoral work. No one could have 
prepared such sermons as those and spent 
his days in visiting. His success as a 
preacher made pastoral work an impossi- 
bility: he knew but few of those who 
listened to him, much less could he visit 
them. In addition to this, his popularity 
spread, and invitations came to him from 
all quarters. He was invited to lecture at 


A—, to preach at the opening of a chapel 
at B——, to take part in an ordination at 
E—, to go to an annual meeting at 
F—., so that at certain seasons of the year 


he had scarcely a night to himself. 

The church at Dene was proud of his fame. 
The fact that other churches appreciated 
him atoned for his frequent absence from 
the prayer meetings ; and when those who 
had been accustomed to the visits of his 
predecessor expressed a wish to see their 
present minister occasionally at their houses, 
they were told that they could not expect 
a preacher of such popularity to find time 
lor visiting. As to the majority of the 
members of the church, they were utterly 
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indifferent as to what their minister did or 
whither he went during the week, so long as 
they had his services in the pulpit on the’ 
Sunday. 

But what were the members of the church 
at Dene doing besides hearing and eulogising 
“the popular preacher” ? Nothing. Why 
should they? When the tug-boat takes 
the ship from the harbour into the sea, the 
sailors do nothing save look on. Why 
should they unfurl the sails and spread them 
to the wind when the tug takes them 
much more swiftly than they could possibly 
do? So these people were happy watching 
their pulpit mechanism bearing them along 
so easily. There was no necessity to trouble 
about the salary, for the subscriptions met 
all expenses. There was no need to go to 
the highways and hedges to compel the 
people to come into the house that it might 
be filled, for the house was already full. 
There was,nothing whatever to cause alarm, 
for “the popular preacher ’”’ supplied every 
need. 

But suddenly the news came, as a bolt 
from the blue, that “ the popular preacher ”’ 
had received a call from a larger church, in 
a larger town, with a promise of a much 
larger salary, and the report was out that 
he had accepted it. There was.a furore of 
excitement throughout the place. Com- 
mittees were called to consider what to do, 
and deputation after deputation sent to 
“the popular preacher” asking him not to 
be too precipitate, and offering him addi- 
tional advantages if he remained. But his 
answer was decisive. “ You constrained 
me to come here two years ago because there 
was a larger sphere here than the one I had ; 
if there was force in your reasons then to 
bring me from where I was, there is force 
in them still to compel me to leave this 
place for the sphere which calls for me. 
I must make the best of the talents 
which God has given me, and go where 
I shall have the largest number of 
hearers.” 

This they could not gainsay, and it would 
have been foolish for them to have tried. 
He left them, and they had no alternative 
but to complain of their loss and make the 
best of their difficulty. There was no other 
preacher of such popularity whom they 
could call, and they could but secure the 
next best. But the people had been un- 


fitted to sit under a solid and substantial 
ministry unless accompanied by eloquence. 
The consequence was the multitude flitted 
away. 


It was not interest in the Gospel 
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which had gathered them together, but the 
entertainment given them by ‘‘ the popular 
preacher.” The collections decreased. Those 
who once were accustomed to work in the 
church had ceased to do so, for the popularity 
of the preacher made their work, as they 
believed, unnecessary. The Bible-class had 
come to an end with the death of the previous 
minister, and no one had thought of re- 
commencing it. During the brief ministry of 
the ‘‘ popular preacher” very few assembled 
at the week-night services, for the popularity 
of the preacher on the Sunday cast a cloud 
over them. It was discovered also that, 
though large crowds gathered to listen 
Sunday after Sunday, the accessions to the 
church were few, and that there had been 
little training and instruction. The people 
had been so electrified by ‘the popular 
preacher’ that when the galvanic battery 
was removed they were but cold bars of 
iron. The reaction was so great that in 
less than three months after hi$ departure 
the church was much weaker in every sense 
than before his arrival. 

I do not presume to say that the ministry 
of ‘‘the popular preacher”’ was a failure. 
No doubt the truths which he preached 
found lodgment in many souls. It is not 
given to us to trace the labour of love shown 
towards His Name. Still, one thing was 
patent: so far as the progress and vitality 
of the church were concerned, it was an 
utter failure. And the reason is obvious. 
The people had relied too much on the 
preacher. Instead of considering that the 
preacher’s popularity brought upon them 
a greater responsibility, they imagined that 
it freed them from their obligation. When 
crowds gather to hear the Gospel, the duty 
of the church to do what it can to induce 
them to accept the Gospel is greater. No 
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minister can build up a church by attractive 
preaching merely. The institutions of the 
church must be kept in full swing and 
vigilantly watched. Whatever the popu- 
larity of the minister may be, he cannot 
build up a church without the co-operation 
of the members; and he who secures this 
co-operation is the successful minister, A 
church strong in spiritual power is the 
greatest force to attack the world, and the 
most successful minister is he who can do 
this most effectually. The minister is not 
to be a Goliath to fight the battles while the 
whole camp looks on and admires, but a 
leader under the Lord of Hosts conducting 
His armies to battle in order to gain the vic. 
tory. George Whitefield was a more eloquent 
preacher than John Wesley, but Whitefield 
was a preacher only. In addition to the 
preacher, Wesley was a leader of men anda 
great religious statesman. To-day White. 
field has few admirers and no following; 
the followers of Wesley are to be counted 
by the million. By all means, let us thank 
God for popular preachers—masters of 
assemblies: the world never needed such 
more than it does to-day. But equally as 
necessary and serviceable also is a large band 
of ‘‘ faithful men who shall be able to teach 
others also.”’ 

Everyone is not privileged to sit at the 
feet of an eloquent preacher. But there 
are eloquent hearers also, and better hearing 
would make the majority of our preachers 
eloquent. Someone has said that the 
preacher made one-third of the sermon, 
that the hearers made the other two-thirds. 
This may be an extreme way of putting it, 
but undoubtedly the success and popularity 
of a preacher depend very largely on the 
sympathy of his hearers and their appre 
ciation of his ministry. 
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EXMOOR ROMANCE. 


A Complete Story by Morice Gerard. 


CHAPTER I. 


DULVERTON FAIR. 


q) OB STONE had never been so surprised 
in his life. 

He was on horseback, riding with only 

a halter, nor bridle. Robert 

pulled up at the foot of the steps leading up 

There 


neither saddle 
to the doorway of Green Hayes Farm. 
he had waited patiently until the opening sup- 
plied a frame to as pretty a picture as anyone 
might wish to see. 

Kate Desmond was perfectly aware of her 
own good looks and of the effect they produced 
on Mr. Robert Stone, commonly called ‘‘ Rob ” 
by all the countryside. This effect was by 
no means confined to Stone himself, but was 
shared, in varying degrees, by such young men 
as were to be found in a sparsely populated 
district. 

Rob Stone was farm bailiff, as his father and 
grandfather had been before him, to Sir Ralph 
Cutler, the owner of thousand acres of 

Fortunately, the 
family had a Cornish estate as well, which, 
from its mineral value, compensated for the 
Exmoor deficiencies. 

Kate Desmond’s father had a farm under the 
baronet, which included unlimited herbage on 
Exmoor. 


many 
not too profitable moor-land. 


Desmond’s farming consisted mainly in the 


rearing of horses and 


ponies, which roamed 
almost at will from Dunkerry to Dulverton. 
It was the day before the great annual Fair 


at the capital of the moor. For three or four 
years Rob Stone had been in the habit of 
driving Kate to Dulverton for this annual 


festival. Mr. Desmond and his son John had 
enough to do in driving their charges before 
them to the Fair, and disposing of them after- 
wards, without 

taking charge of 


embarrassing 
That young woman 
likewise had a will of her own. She preferred 
someone’s escort to that of either her father or 
her brother. For three years Rob Stone had 
been the ‘ the 
honour had been assigned of escorting Kate to 
Dulverton. In the market town Miss Desmond 
had an aunt, who k »pt a shop for the sale of 
fancy work in the High Street, so that all respon- 
sibility for the young lady consisted in taking 
278 


themselves by 
Kate. 


favoured individual to whom 


her there and back, and the sole reward for 
doing so lay in the tacit permission to walk 
by her side through the streets crowded with 
stalls for the sale of various articles, and with 
people purchasing from them; and to buy 
her a fairing. 

Three fairings had Rob Stone bought for 
Kate Desmond. They perhaps, 
have satisfied the most critical tastes, but Kate 
knew what she liked, and Rob Stone was only 
too glad to gratify that desire. Rob and she 
were not engaged. Rob had never even hinted 
to her about marriage. He of that 
slow, sure, school bred in wild wastes where 
animal life predominates and human life is 
scarce. It was foreign to his nature to hurry 
in any direction, to make up his mind quickly 
but once fixed, Rob’s par- 


would not, 


was one 


on any subject ; 
ticular genius held on with bull-dog tenacity. It 
had never crossed his mind to doubt that one day 
he would ask Kate Desmond to be his wife, and 
that she would accept his proposition. Rob 
was a man of very considerable means, in- 
herited from thrifty forbears, and what he 
had he knew perfectly well how to keep. There 
was no niggardliness about Rob, just as there 
was no extravagance about his nature. He 
never grudged his money on the rare occasions 
he was called upon to spend it, for most of his 
transactions lay in the world of exchange. At 
the same time Rob liked to get his full value, 
and being of a shrewd turn of mind, generally 
got it. He was, in fact, just the sort of suitor 
that a father of a daughter looks upon with a 
To the girl herself Rob 
might also be expected to appeal with con- 
siderable confidence. He was a man of excep- 
tional stature, and of a strength unequalled 
in the adjacent parts of Somerset and Devon. 
Without being handsome he had a comeliness 
born of good features, straight living, and an 
honest heart. A God-fearing man _ withal, 
Robert Stone might be relied upon to do his 
duty as a husband in the way he had already 
done it as a son while his parents were alive. 

Without estimating himself too highly, Rob 
might well have thought that what he had to 
offer was worthy of the acceptance of Kate 
Desmond. The house which went by rights 
to Sir Ralph Cutler’s bailiff was one which any 
girl in Miss Desmond’s condition of life might 


most favourable eye. 
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regard as satisfactory. It, at any rate, was as 
good as that of Green Hayes Farm, in which 
she had been bred. 

All this quiet serenity of outlook on the part 
of Mr. Rob Stone Kate had succeeded in dis- 
turbing by two sentences as she stood at the 
top of the steps looking down on the young 
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“Often in am evening Rob would drop into Green Hayes Farm 


for a chat and supper.” 


man that morning. He sat on his horse like 
one turned to stone. 

Kate had never had a more bewitching ap- 
pearance, with her unruly black hair and dancing 
eyes of the same hue, her piquant little nose 
and ruby lips. Even the long white apron, 
which reached to the hem of her dress, and 
girt about her slender waist, added to, rather 
than detracted from, her charm. 

Miss Desmond had pretended to be sur- 
prised at Rob’s appearance on the scene. She 


had kept him waiting quite five minutes before 
appearing in the doorway, although the whole 
morning she had been perfectly aware, and had 
rehearsed her part of the interview, and perhaps 
his too. 

The fact was, Rob had taken it too much for 
granted that Kate would accompany him to 
Dulverton = Fair 
again that year. 
Always before he 
had asked her 


vious to the event, 
They had dis- 
cussed matters in 
their walks abroad 
on Sunday after- 
noons, the only 
occasions on 
which they were 
wont to meet 
without _ others 

being present. 


, apr hebtt Wald ee aks . «sll ii WN ue 
ve vl Li b Pls _ some time pre- 


Often in an 
1) evening Rob 
/ j) would’ drop in 

eal if to Green Hayes 


Farm for a 
chat and supper, 
but it was Mr. 
Desmond _ then, 
not his daughter, 
who monopolised 
the conversation 
on the other side 
of the hearth. 

This year, how- 
ever, Robert 
\ Stone’s attention, 
ss \ as well as that of 
Mr. Desmond, had 
been a good deal 
taken up with 
certain strange 
and unprece- 
dented circumstances. Now and again af 
animal had been missed from the moor. 
It was possible, of course, that some accident 
had befallen a horse or sheep; that it had 
strayed and fallen into the Barle, or even 
pitched headlong into the sea which swept the 
coast from Porlock to Lynmouth. Such things 
had happened in the experience of moor farmers 
for generations, but they were very unusual. 
Colts, and sheep even, when not bred on the 
moor, soon assimilated its conditions. They 
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jearnt to take care of themselves, and until 
they had acquired some such knowledge were 
kept within circumscribed limits—sheep with 
wide compounds, horses hobbled or tethered so 
that they could not stray to any great distance. 
Of late, however, these disappearances had 


become frequent. They excited the anxiety 
of both bailiff and farmer. Their slow-moving 
wits could arrive at no satisfactory conclusion. 
After church on Sundays, as well as on week days, 
Rob and Mr. Desmond would take long walks 
over hill and combe. Kate was left behind, and 
although she knew the reason of it, it piqued 
her a little. Had Rob expressed any regret, 
or offered some sort of apology, the girl would 
have been satisfied, but such a course never 
occurred to him ; it was not his way. He was 
far too much preoccupied with the business 
on which his mind was engaged. So it came 
about that not until the very day before the 
Fair took place did it come into Rob’s mind 
that he had not formally asked Kate to drive 
with him to the Fair. 

“You are coming with me to-morrow, Miss 
Kate,” Rob said, almost without any previous 
greeting, except a clumsy lift of his ash plant 
in the direction of his cap. 

“No! Mr. Rob; somebody’s before you 
this year. I have promised to go with Mr. 
Alec Scandling.”’ 

Rob stared at her with dull surprise. 

“Not going with me, Miss Kate!” he pro- 
tested. “Going with that fellow Scandling ! ’’ 

“* Fellow’ yourself, Mr. Stone,” Kate re- 
plied, bridling. 

Rob looked at her in confused surprise. It 
is not easy for a slow-witted man suddenly to 
shift his mental standpoint. 

“Scandling ?”’ he said. 
thought you knew him.” 

“Oh! I know him well enough. He is here 
two or three times a week when you are off over 
the moor.”’ 

A long pause. 

“ Does your father know that Scandling comes 
to Green Hayes Farm ?” 

Kate tossed her head. 

“I don’t know what that has to do with you, 
Mr. Stone. You are not my father; not even 
my brother.”’ 

She shot at him a glance which he failed to 
interpret. Perhaps she was rather glad that 
he bore neither of these relationships, but she 
Was not going to tell him so. 

“Does your father know ?” he persisted 
after his dogged fashion. 


“Why, I hardly 
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“‘T don’t know that he does, and I don’t 
know that he does not.” 

“He will know if you go to the Fair with 
him, Miss Kate.”’ 

She smiled. In her heart of hearts the girl 
did not intend that Mr. Desmond should be 
aware of that elementary fact. 

Rob rode away in a dull mental mist. It 
was a stony road to the bailiff’s house, lying 
between rugged hills, clad with heather and 
bracken. The horse, fortunately, was sure- 
footed, and required no guidance, for Rob paid 
no attention to the track. His thoughts were 
quite otherwhere. 

“Scandling! Alec Scandling! Kate was 
going with Scandling to Dulverton Fair. She 
had thrown him, Rob, over for Scandling.” 

It buzzed in his head like so many bees in a 
beehive. He could hardly credit his own sense 
of hearing. Who was this fellow Scandling ? 
Rob had never cast him a thought before. He 
was a lodger at the small cottage which took 
in visitors mainly in the summer, although now 
and again a man would come in the winter for 
the fishing. Scandling seemed to have plenty 
of money. He talked vaguely about life in the 
Colonies. He certainly knew a good deal about 
horses and sheep, the subject about which 
Rob himself was master. When by any 
chance the two young men had happened to 
meet this subject had formed the topic of con- 
versation. Scandling had a horse which he 
kept in a stable at the ‘ Blue Boar,” an inn a 
couple of miles from the bailiff’s house, and 
about half a mile from Oak Dene Cottage, 
where Alec lodged. Scandling rode a good 
deal to hounds, both those for hunting the stag 
and the fox. He also occasionally fished, 
otherwise he was without occupation—a dan- 
gerous condition for anyone, especially of his 
years. 

It did not surprise Rob so much that Scand- 
ling had turned his attention in the direction 
of Kate Desmond. What puzzled him was that 
she should ever have cast favourable eyes on a 
“* foreigner.” 

The men and women of Exmoor are a tena- 
cious and conservative race. They are clannish 
to a degree. It takes a good deal to convince 
them that anyone, not born and bred in the 
district, can stand comparison for a moment 
with folks who have had that singular advan- 
tage. 

Rob rode to Dulverton Fair instead of driving, 
as he would have done had Kate accompanied 
him. He had business to transact there, or 
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for the first time for many years he would not 
have gone at all. Rob had to purchase, on 
behalf of Sir Ralph Cutler, a mare. Dulverton 
Fair afforded the best opportunity for supply- 
ing his requirements. On the way Rob rode 
along in moody abstraction. He pictured the 
bright badinage, although he called it by a 
different name, which would be carried on in 
Farmer Desmond’s gig. He confessed to him- 
self that Scandling probably had surface attrac- 
tions from a girl’s point of view which were 
denied to himself. He was a plain man of the 
hills, never having been further than Exeter 
in his life. Compliments did not rise easily to 
his lips; he had no smart “small-talk.” His 
rival, on the contrary, had a great deal to say 
for himself, with the world’s experience at the 
back of him. The solid qualities of Rob Stone 
were hidden in his massive frame. Scandling’s 
more brilliant personality found expression on 
the surface. 

When, however, the bailiff reached Dulverton 
he dismissed all these thoughts from his head. 
The business he had come upon absorbed his 
attention to the exclusion of everything else. 
He made his way early to the outlying fields, 
where horses were tethered in all directions, 
groomed and dressed up with straw plaiting to 
attract the attention of purchasers. 


Scandling drove Kate, but she was careful 
to descend from the gig at the point where the 
lane they had been pursuing joined the coach 
road to Barnstaple. Scandling pressed her to 
allow him to drive her to her aunt’s house, 
but Kate was not in the mood to be moved 
from her determination. She had allowed 
Alec to bring her; but, perhaps, had that 
young man known why, he would not have 
been altogether satisfied with the reason. 
Kate, rightly or wrongly, thought that Rob 
needed a lesson. Scandling offered her the 
means of imparting it. The girl was not going 
to allow him, however, either to walk with her 
through the streets of Dulverton for curious 
eyes to see, or to present her with a fairing. 
That was just a step further than Kate Des- 
mond meant to go. 


CHAPTER II. 


ON THE MOOR. 


OB had a difficulty in finding what he 
wanted at the Fair. There was a 


large variety of horses brought from 
country — Devon, 


various parts of the 





Dorset, and Somerset—but none that quite 
suited the bailiff’s requirements. One farmer 
who had a string at the Fair said that he had 
a mare left at home some ten miles away which 
he thought answered the description Rob was 
in quest of. He suggested that they should 
ride back together and look at the animal after 
the Fair was over, or rather the horse-dealing 
part of it, for the main “ fun of the fair” came 
at night. 

The bailiff, being very anxious to get what 
he wanted, agreed to the proposal. To tell 
the truth, he was not sorry to leave Dulverton 
after he had done—or, rather, failed to do the 
business he had come upon. The thought of 
Kate Desmond perambulating the streets with 
Scandling came back upon him with ten-fold 
force. For the first time in his life he was 
afraid—afraid to meet these two together. He 
knew now that he loved Miss Desmond with all 
his heart. It had been of slow growth, which 
a sudden illumination had revealed. As a 
matter of fact, he was picturing what did not 
happen. Kate never stirred from her aunt's 
all day. She sat in the window of the first 
floor, watching the crowd, but did not go down 
into the street to mingle with them. It wasa 
miserable day to the girl quite as much as it was 
to her lover. She, too, realised better than 
she had ever done before what the stalwart 
bailiff was to her. She had prepared her own 
diaught, but little guessed how bitter the 
drinking of it would be. She pictured herself 
by his side as she had walked previous years 
and missed him dreadfully. During the drive 
home Scandling found her anything but a 
lively companion. They had met by appoint- 
ment at the same place where they had parted 
in the morning. 

The young man tried to make himself more 
than usually attractive, and hoped to get a 
decided response. He would have been only 
too glad to capture the hand, as well as 
the heart, of his companion. Not only was 
she by far the prettiest girl for miles round, 
but old Desmond’s pocket was known tc 
be well-lined, and his daughter might fairly 
expect to bring an ample dower to the husband 
of her choice. 

Kate met Alec’s advances with mono 
syllables, and finally relapsed into silence alto- 
gether. It was with great relief on both sides 
that they reached the lane leading up to Greet 
Hayes Farm. Kate jumped down unassisted, 
and with a “Thank you and good-night,” 
disappeared into the gloom of the evening. 
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Scandling’s comment . oe 
on the whole transac- ‘ya 
tion was too emphatic 
to be set down here. 

He had shot his bolt 
and failed. The only 
satisfaction he had, as 
he returned to _ his 
lodgings, was the feel- 
ing that he had “taken 
the change,”’ as he ex- 
pressed it, out of that 
Puritan, sour - faced 
bailiff whom he hated, as a 
bad man will often hate a 
good one, as a crooked man 
will often hate a straight 
one. 

Kate went to her room 
and indulged herself in a 
good cry. For the first time 
fora good many years Dul- 
verton Fair day had been a 
failure. . 

Rob rode round to the 
farmer, saw the mare, and 
bought it. Afterwards he - 
had supper at the farm. By 
this time it was after nine = 
o'clock, and he had twenty 
miles, most of it rough road, 
to traverse before he could reach home. 
He decided to leave the mare behind and 
to return for it in a day or two. The 
farmer offered him a bed, but Rob rarely slept 
out of his own house, and he had duties to 
attend to in the early morning. He conse- 
quently declined with ‘“‘many thanks” the 
hospitality. 

Rob started homewards in no very pleasant 
frame of mind. He was left alone with his own 
thoughts, his solitary company being the sound 
of the horse-hoofs on the flinty road. 

Having transacted the business upon which 
he had come, it no longer occupied his mind. 
He had time now to give to the one subject 
which he was compelled, and yet hated, to 
dwell upon. Rob never realised until now 
that his happiness depended upon his union 
with Kate Desmond. Take that away, and 
there seemed nothing left, except the dull round 
of his daily life, unaccompanied, alone. Except 
for a solitary, coarse-grained, honest maid-of- 
all-work, Stone lived by himself in the house 
that was all too big for a single man. It 
needed a mistress ; he needed a wife. It was 
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“Rob started homewards in no very pleasant 
frame of mind.” 


part of that concentration of his nature which 
was in a measure inherited, and in another 
degree induced by his environment, that Rob’s 
affections once firmly fixed could never be 
transferred. He had learnt to love, as we have 
seen, slowly, and the lesson had sunk so deep 
in the process that nothing could efface the 
effect. Kate it must be, or no one. 

Here, again, another misunderstanding helped 
to embitter the young man’s reflections. Of 
woman in the abstract he knew nothing. He 
did not realise for an instant the difference 
in mental standpoint of Kate’s sex and his 
own. When Rob wanted anything he went 
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straight to the mark. Finesse was outside the 
whole bent of his nature. That Kate could 
give Scandling a certain measure of encourage- 
ment, and yet be true to him beneath, could 
never occur to Rob ; neither did he understand 
that a woman when she loves likes to have 
demonstration as well as reality. She likes to 
have put into words what a man very often is 
content to leave unexpressed. It lies deep, and 
the deeper it lies, the less it is shown externally. 

Kate had used Scandling as a woman’s 
weapon. Rob was too slow for her; perhaps 
she thought him too sure of herself, so she tried 
to teach her big, slow-thinking lover a lesson, 
and in the teaching hurt herself as well as 
him. 

Rob’s horse paced steadily along up hills 
and down dales. The bailiff left it to go its 
own way with very little encouragement or 
direction on his part. The animal was bred 
on the moor, and could be trusted to find its 
way to the stable, at the best pace possible 
on such a road. The night had been almost 
pitch dark when Rob started, but after a 
couple of hours a crescent moon appeared, and 
with the light of the stars assisting, the land- 
scape began to pick itself out—moor and crag 
and fir-wood differentiating from each other. 

Not a soul did Rob pass on his way. The 
loneliness of the November night girt him 
about. 

To get to the bailiff’s house by the nearest 
way, it was necessary first to ascend to the 
highest point for some distance round, called 
locally Anscombe Beacon, and then to drop 
down from two to three miles into the lower 
land below. On his way the horse and its 
rider would have to pass Green Hayes Farm, 
which lay in a secluded hollow girt about with 
pines in the lower ridge of the Beacon. 

Rob knew that he would have to pass almost 
in sight of Kate’s room. He realised it as he 
began to top the Beacon. From the other side 
the chimneys of the farm, the only parts of 
the house which stood up beyond the fir-wood, 
could be dimly seen. 

Suddenly Rob pulled up his horse. They 
were on the topmost crest of Anscombe Beacon. 
The bailiff’s fine perceptions, trained to the 
highest point by perpetual experience, told 
him that there was movement, stir, sound, 
somewhere on the moor. A Lowland man 
would have detected nothing, noticed nothing. 
Rob, in spite of his preoccupation, had no 
doubt. His perceptions were all alert. Some- 
thing unusual was borne to him on the night 
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wind, which was keen enough at the height to 
which he had attained. 

Rob scanned the horizon eagerly, but could 
see nothing. Then he flung himself off his horse 
and tried what another sense could tell him. 
He laid his ear on the ground and listened 
intently. The horse, meanwhile, on which he 
had been riding stood still, stretching down its 
head and nozzling under the heather for any 
fresh shoots of grass. The animal was trained 
to stand. It would do this, if need be, by the 
hour together while the bailiff looked after the 
sheep or attended some occupation which could 
not be carried out on horseback. 

Rob rose to his feet. He was assured that 
there was a sound of trampling away to the 
left where a wooded combe took a devious 
course round the Beacon towards Mr. Desmond’s 
farm. It might be deer, of course, but Rob 
was not of that opinion. The tread was a 
heavier one. He felt sure that someone was 
driving horses. It was not likely that either 
old Desmond or John would be out at that 
hour of the night. Who could it be? Then, 
to Rob’s slow wits, came the recollection of the 
losses he and Mr. Desmond had talked over 
only a few days before. 

‘‘ The horse thief,’’ he said to himself. “It 
will be my fault if I don’t catch him to- 
night.” 


CHAPTER III. 
DISCOVERIES. 


OB remounted his horse. Instead of 
pursuing his way by the direct route, 
past Green Hayes Farm to his own 

house, he began to descend the side of the 
hill in the direction in which the sound of 
horses’ feet had come to him. No one but 
a man sure of his horse would have ventured 
to attempt the feat—at any rate, at night 
—for the Beacon on this side was nearly pre- 
cipitous, and the going decidedly slippery; 
but Rob knew his horse, and his horse knew 
its master. There was complete confidence on 
both sides. It was a treat in equine sagacity to 
see the way in which the fine-tempered animal 
negotiated that hill-slope—picking its way 
carefully, taking advantage of every ridge 
which helped to secure its foothold; going 
sideways here and sideways there, as the 
ground dictated. 

At length Rob found himself at the head 
of the ravine. Here he dismounted, and taking 
out of his large pocket a handful of oats, he 
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rewarded his horse for the sagacity and courage 
he had displayed, and at the same time helped 
him to a fresh wind. 

Rob never went anywhere without oats in his 
pocket, and it was a well-understood thing 
between himself and his steed that a reward 
awaited the animal at the end of any special 
call made upon him. The horse’s tongue licked 
up two or three handfuls of oats, sought in 
between the fingers for any stray grain that 
might have escaped from the palm, and gener- 
ally satisfied himself that there was nothing 
left which he had not appropriated. Rob 
rubbed the horse’s nose, and, standing by its 
side, waited patiently. No sound issued from 
the wooded ravine before him, but if he was 
right in his conjectures the horse thief was 
bound to return that way. To take the other 
route at the further end of the ravine would 
mean passing the very door at Green Hayes 
Farm. The dogs would be roused, and detec- 
tion would almost assuredly follow. 

Rob’s belief was that the man had driven 
several of the stray horses of the moor, which 
are in the habit of keeping together in small 
droves, into the ravine. He had probably 
blocked the exit on the farther side, and could 
thus easily capture the animal he had selected 
for his prey. 

Half an hour passed ; then came a rush of 
feet. It was the same sound which had first 
attracted the bailiff’s attention. Rob laid his 
hand on his horse’s bridle, and at the 
same time whispered the word “ Steady!” in 
hisear. What was coming might well frighten 
even a seasoned horse. Half a dozen more 
ponies rushed by, helter-skelter, their manes 
flying in the wind, the sound of their laboured 
breathing indicating the panic which possessed 
them. Rob’s horse was inclined to rear a little, 
but his master’s strong hand soon quelled any 
disposition on his part towards running away. 

Rob still waited. The slow patience which 
had characterised him all his life did not desert 
him now. If he was right in his conjectures, his 
opportunity would assuredly come. 
dozen minutes later the sound of approaching 
feet, more regular this time, struck upon the 
ears of man and horse. 

Rob mounted quietly, and placed himself in 
4 convenient position to reach the road just 
below him. Turning his horse’s face away from 
the ravine instead of towards it, the bailiff sat 
half round on his saddle and watched. 

The expected came. A horseman, riding 
tapidly, with one of the moor ponies attached 
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to his wrist by a lariat, issued from the dark- 
ness. 

The thief was looking round warily, and 
his eye immediately caught Rob’s figure stand- 
ing up against the sky-line. The stranger 
brought his whip sharply down on the flanks 
of the animal he bestrode, increasing its pace as 
far as possible up the steep incline of the road ; 
but his chances of escape were ni/. He was 
hampered by the moor pony, from which he 
could not free himself, for the rope was attached 
to the saddle as well as to his own wrist. In ad- 
dition, the bailiff had the advantage of ground, 
as he could descend upon the road, while his 
quarry had the hill against him. Rob uttered 
a shout of warning, and at the same time 
urged his horse forward down the slope. An 
exciting race supervened. The wind whistled 
past Rob’s ears, and his horse panted under 
him. The instinct of motion, of emulation, 
the lust of capture appeared in the determina- 
tion of his fixed gaze of the bent back of the 
retreating man before him. 

Rob’s horse proved his mettle that night. 
In spite of all the work it had done in the day, 
it was fresh enough to overhaul the runaway. 
First the flank was reached; then, a few 
strides further, Rob’s mount shot him parallel 
with the saddle of the horse thief. At this 
point the bailiff showed at once his great 
physical strength and consummate riding. He 
gripped the man he was in pursuit of by the 
back of his neck, and in spite of a violent effort 
on the part of the other, landed him on the 
crupper of his own saddle. 

At the same time, with his other hand, he 
clutched the bridle as it fell from the nervous 
grasp of the half-strangled man. 

The bailiff slowed down, and then swung off 
his own mount, still clutching the other man 
as he might have held some animal at arm’s 
length. The grip at the back had tightened 
the collar round the windpipe, and the fellow 
was well-nigh choked ; his face was purple. 

“So it is you!’’ Rob exclaimed. The idea 
had come across him when he first saw the 
horse thief emerge from the ravine. Now his 
suspicion was verified. It was Alec Scandling. 

The bailiff’s anger glowed white within him. 
It is to be feared that his moral indignation was 
in inverse proportion to his resentment of 
Scandling’s audacity in making friends with the 
daughter of the man he was robbing. 

Rob in his simple way did not appreciate the 
fact that Kate had made the most of her ac- 
quaintance with Scandling to stimulate the 
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man she really cared for—himself. Unversed 
in woman’s ways, he judged the matter far more 
serious, as between Kate and Scandling, than it 
really was. 

Alec had not replied, partly, perhaps, because 
he had nothing to say ; partly because the bailiff 
gave him no opportunity of saying it. The 
latter shook him like a rat, and Scandling’s chok- 





ing condition grew worse rather than better. 

“So it is you, Mr. Scandling, who play the 
fine gentleman and drive out the daughter by 
day, while you rob the father by moonlight. 
It is you who try to steal women’s hearts from 
honest men.” 

Rob did not say which of these accusations 
seemed the worse, but he emphasised both 
with a vigorous shake, which made Scandling’s 
teeth rattle in his head. 

Having vented his indignation, he proceeded 
to free the moor pony, which, when once it 
was stopped, had plunged and reared at the 
end of its tether. As soon as it was free, the 
poor beast started off on a wild gallop. This 
was too much for Rob’s horse, which was 
standing loose. It, too, raced away in the 
direction of Green Hayes Farm, which was the 
most direct route to its own stable. 

Rob accepted the situation quite quietly. 
He neither let go of Scandling nor of his horse, 
but holding the rein of the latter in the hook 
of his arm, so as to free his left hand, he began 
tying up Alec with the lariat to which the 
moor pony had been attached. 

Scandling made but little resistance. It had 
been quite taken out of him by the violent 
shaking he had received at the hands of the 
big bailiff. 

Rob bound his arms tightly to his side, then 
his legs in the same fashion. He was now like 
a well-trussed fowl. Rob then lifted him on 
to the saddle, and, walking by his side, marched 
down the ravine. The horse, fortunately a 
quiet animal and somewhat tired with its 
drive to and from Dulverton, advanced docilely 
enough under its strange burden. 

Half-way through the ravine Scandling re- 
covered his breath sufficiently to ask a question. 
It was pitch dark under the over-arching trees ; 
he could not see the grim face of his captor. 

‘“Are you taking me to prison ?”’ he in- 
quired. 

‘‘T am going to make a present of you,’”’ Rob 


replied. 

Not a word more was said until they 
reached the steps leading up to Green Hayes 
Farm. 


The house was in darkness. Rob took 
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the burden off the back of the horse, and laid 
it on the third step before him. Further he 
could not go without releasing the bridle of 
Scandling’s horse. 

“‘ There,”’ he said, ‘‘ you can lie till someone 
finds you. I will borrow your horse to take 
me home. I don’t know to whom it belongs, 
but it shall remain in my stable for the present ; 
no doubt someone will claim it by-and-by,.” 

Scandling did not reply. He accepted his 
fate sullenly. 

Rob rode away home, but did not sleep that 
night. He paced up and down the living 
room, wondering what Kate would think, regret- 
ting in cold blood what he had done in the 
heat of his first anger. In striking Scandling 
he felt that he was wounding a heart that he 
would not have touched for the world. 

Next morning Rob breakfasted early. Then 
he saddled his horse, which he had found 
quietly waiting at the stable door on his return 
the previous night. He rode straight to Green 
Hayes Farm. Rob looked about warily as he 
approached the buildings. He hardly knew 
what he expected—something out of the 
ordinary, at any rate. Perhaps one of the 
Desmonds would be coming to meet him. He 
was mistaken, however. The house and its 
surroundings were just as usual. Rob rode 
up to the steps without meeting anyone, and 
pulled up his horse just as he had done two 
He could hardly believe it 
So much feeling had 


days previously. 
was so short a time ago. 
been compressed into the time; so much 
seemed to have happened. 

The door was open as usual. 
within it almost immediately. 
down the steps and held out her hand. 

“Forgive me, Mr. Stone,’ she said. “I 
have been a foolish girl, and suffered my 
punishment for it.” 

Kate’s eyes had filled with tears. She, too, 
had not slept the night through. In spite of 
her contrition there was a dignity about her 
which Rob had never noticed before. 

He was full of shame at his own anger when 
The tears in her eyes 
cut him to the quick. He swung himself down 
from his horse, and letting go the bridle, put 
both her hands into his. 

“It is I who need forgiveness: I was angry.” 

““You had right to be angry, Mr. Stone. I 
behaved like a silly child. I came to my senses 
long before——” She stopped abruptly. “ But 
of course,” she went on, ‘‘ you do not know 
what happened. My room is above the steps. 


Kate appeared 
She walked 


he looked into her face. 
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I was awake, and I heard your horse’s feet 
come and go,” 

"Tea?" 

Rob still held her hands, and he felt the touch 
very soothing after his night of unrest. She, 
too, seemed to like to have them there. 

“T found the man you had left. He pro- 
mised me he would leave the neighbourhood. I 
cut the cord and set him free. Perhaps I ought 
not to have done it, but he pleaded and I 
yielded. I have not told my father, nor John.” 

Rob was relieved. 

“Tam glad,” he said; ‘‘I only hope he 
will not go and rob other folk.” 

“He promised me he would change his life. 
I think,” she added, ‘‘ he was once an honest 


man. I believe he meant it when he said 
that he ‘would never do such a thing again.’ 
I have been praying for him,’ she added 
—° “it was the only thing I could 
0.” 


— ; ‘ ; - 
You did not care for him, Kate—really ? ”’ 


“*So it is you!’ Rob exclaimed.” 








She smiled up at him through her tears. 

* Did imagine for a moment, Mr. 
Stone 

“Rob,” he interjected. 

“ Well, ‘ Rob,’ if you will have it so.” 

The young man had grown bold. 

“May I tell your father—Kate ?” 

“What about—-Mr. Scandling ?”’ 

““No!”’ the bailiff answered; ‘“ but about 


” 


you 


” 





you ? 
‘“What about me ?” she queried. And as 
she asked the question she first looked up and 
then down at the third button of his waistcoat. 
May I?” 


’ 


“Yes; about you and me. 

She did not reply. 

Rob took her face into both his hands and 
kissed her on the lips. 

Afterwards he put his horse up in the stable, 
and he and Kate walked to the fir-wood, hand 
in hand. There was no one to see them, and 
they needed no one. 

For they were quite happy ! 
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AN INDIAN LANDSCAPE, 


HOW INDIA IS BEING CHRISTIANISED. 


By Dr. W. H. Fitchett, Author of ‘‘ Deeds that Won the Empire.” 


ie it cannot be doubted, is the field 
on which Christianity is yet to fight its 
greatest battle, and to prove afresh its divine 
origin by winning its greatest victory. Here 
are 294,000,000 of heathen or Mohammedan 
people—the greatest mass of non-Christian 
humanity, except China, on the planet—- 
put into the hands of a Christian and Pro- 
testant nation. This, surely, is not an 
accident. It represents a divine purpose. 
And God’s purposes run beyond ail poor 
human terms of commerce or politics, into 
the spiritual realm. These swarming mil- 
lions, on whose souls lie the black shadows 
of heathenism, are put in trust to a Christian 
nation that they may be taught the Christian 
faith. And how this is being done, or can 
be done, may best be realised by studying a 
typical Christian mission at work. City life 
brings with it many complications ; so the 
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mission chosen is one set amongst country 
villages. The human material amongst 
which it works is the Pariah caste, the 
lowest, the most despised and ignorant, 
and, seemingly, the most hopeless in the 
crowded millions of India. 





An Indian Landscape. 

Tiruvallur, the mission we are about to 
visit, lies twenty-five miles to the west of 
Madras ; and early in the morning, while 
the air is still cool, we are driving through 
the broad streets of the city to the railway 
station. Southern India is one vast plain, 
level as the sea, and with clear, curving, 
sea-like horizons. It is sprinkled with vil- 
lages, mottled with tanks, lush with paddy- 
fields; and the level, sea-like landscape 
takes a characteristically Eastern look from 
the palm trees of every kind—date palms, 
cocoanut palms, palmyras—which lift their 
broad fronds everywhere. Every palm 
tree, by the way, is a vegetable beer-barrel ! 
Its quick-running juice ferments in a few 
hours, and produces an active intoxicant. 
When Nature herself, on these easy terms, 
turns publican, the temperance of India 
nothing less than wonderful. 

The level plain across which the train runs 
is corrugated with tiny ridges of clay, divid- 
ing it into minute “ pans,’”’ which serve to 
localise and treasure the rainfall. Each 
little undulation in the plain, too, is turned 
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into a tank, or artificial lake—there are 
30,000 of these in southern India—and so, 
by a primitive but roughly effective engineer- 
ing, all the ends of irrigation are secured. 

As the train runs along, we see rice growing 
in every possible stage. Here is a pair of 
buffaloes splashing through the shallow 
water; an almost naked ryot behind is 
holding the rough handles of a plough such 
gs Shem or Ham might have used when he 
came out of the ark, so antique is it in type. 
Only a few fields further on the ripe rice 
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mass and height it is imposing ; but in detail 
it is a jumble of carvings as grotesque as 
anything to be found on a Maori pah, and 
defiled not seldom with a foulness of obscenity 
of which the Maori imagination is incapable. 
For Hinduism, let it never be forgotten, 
is the one religion which adorns its temples 
as an act of piety, and as an illustration of 
the character of its gods, with unnameable 
obscenities. The tank in front of the 
temple is a noble bit of engineering—a sheet 
of water nearly five hundred yards square, 











A GROUP OF BRAHMIN PRIESTS. 


has been gathered in brown bundles, and 
little droves of ducks are picking up the 
fallen grains. The railway station is a 
mile and a half from the town; but the 
Britons, like the Romans, are the great road 
makers of history. Their signature on India 
is found in the broad, tree-shaded, magnifi- 
cent roads that run everywhere; and the 
toad from the railway station to Tiruvallur, 
with its constant procession of quaint 
vehicles, and the cool, black shadows of 
the densely foliaged banyan trees, makes a 
very pleasant drive. 


A Hindu Temple. 

High above the low, tiled roofs of the 
town, as we come near, rises the huge pyra- 
midal tower of the great temple. By mere 





with great flights of stone steps leading down 
to it on every side. Here the worshippers 
are bathing, praying, gossiping, washing 
their clothes, or drinking the foul water, all 
operations being carried on simultaneously. 
In the middle of the tank is a temple of 
Siva; the great temple on the bank, as the 
caste marks smeared on its wall show, is 
sacred to Vishnu. We are permitted to 
stand on the threshold of the temple, and 
photograph the scene within; but we may 
not tread its sacred floor. It smells as rank 
as the foulest cattle-shed, and we are quite 
reconciled to the tabu which forbids us to 
enter. From a balcony near at hand a group 
of Brahminical priests watch the camera with 
lazy, unconcealed scorn. They are fat, 
gross, sleepy, with white caste marks as big 
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as the brands on an Australian bullock on 
their high-shaven foreheads. 


Amongst the Young. 

Almost under the shadow of the high, 
image-crowded tower of the temple Chris- 
tianity is planting its batteries in the shape 
of schools. A school for boys is closed, as 
it is vacation time; but a school for little 
girls is busily at work, and we step inside. 
Here are 120 girls, ranging from four to ten 
years of age, nearly all of high-caste Brah- 
minical households. The little dark-eyed 
faces are rich in a sort of dusky charm, whi'e 
the silver nose-rings, ear-rings, and anklets 
show that their wearers are the children of 
well-to-do families. They stand up as we 
enter; a little hand goes to every brown 
forehead, and a “ salaam ”’ in childish treble 
runs round the whole room. We watch 
the teaching, hear the girls sing a hymn—a 
Christian hymn !—and see some of their child- 
ish games. It is a lovely sight; and these 
little brown-skinned girls may well draw 
out a very tender sympathy from a Christian 
onlooker. One tiny brown mite close to us, 
not five years old, is married! Many of 
the poor little creatures, indeed, are wives 
already. 

Hindu fathers and mothers allow their 
children to attend these schools since they 
get in them an education to be had nowhere 
else. They may even be taught Christian 
hymns and truths ; but if a child as it grows 
older turns a Christian, the whole town breaks 
into a flame of anger. A single open conver- 
sion, in a word, would temporarily destroy 
the school! All the teachers can do is to 
sow with patient hand the divine seed in 
these little tender lives, and from it not 
seldom springs unguessed fruit ; sometimes 
fruit, it must be added, in very tragical 
form. 

Here, for example, is an incident which 
has just happened. A little Hindu girl, 
from a school like the one on which we are 
looking, carried home a dim love for Jesus 
Christ. which grew, and brightened, and 
presently made heathen life intolerable to her. 
She refused to be married ; and persuaded 
her mother, a widow, to allow her to return 
to the school that she might be trained as a 
teacher. Her heathen uncles took the 
alarm, and the doctor of the mission was 
suddenly called in to see the child by the 
news that she was dying. She had visibly 
been poisoned! All night the mission doctor 


sat by the poor girl’s side fighting the poison, 
while, at intervals, the dying child would 





whisper, “I also believe in Jesus! I also 
believe. in Jesus!’’ At dawn she died: 
late in the day the Brahmin uncle presented 
himself at the door of the hospital and 
asked what his niece had died of. “Of 
the poison you gave her,’’ said the doctor 
bluntly; and the uncle walked away in 
silence ! 
The Mission Compound. 

We leave temple and schools behind, and 
presently reach the mission compound, a 
cluster of buildings rich with shady tress 
and scattered over an area of ten or twelve 
acres. As we drive up, a small army of 
children is waiting for us, with lifted hands 
and shrill ‘“‘salaams.’’ They are Pariah 
children, waifs from the villages near, the 
raw material of the mission, waiting till they 
can find entrance into the schools. Many 
of them are naked; others are attired in 
nothing better than a bit of string, a leaf, 
a rag. The mark of famine is on their 
faces. Their cheeks are gaunt, their limbs 
are of grasshopper-like tenuity. Some tiny, 
skeleton-like little girls carry babies—black 
and sunburned like lizards—on their slender 
hips. It is impossible to look on that little 
host of dark faces, with tangled hair and 
quick-glancing, animai-like eyes, without a 
thrill of deepest pity. Underneath those 
low brows are little brains haunted by what 
strange ghosts, bred of centuries of supersti- 
tion! What philosopher could explore the 
subliminal consciousness of these Pariah 
children ? What magic can light in these 
dark realms the sunshine of faith and hope? 
But Christian faith and love will yet work 
that miracle ! 

As we look round, we see that here is a 
complete mission settlement. In the centre 
is a fine brick church—Gothic, alas! in 
architecture, though it stands under Indian 
skies. All around it is the circle of mission 
buildings—the hospital, the lace factory, 
the ‘‘ Southern Cross ’”’ school for boys, a 
similar school for girls, a large shady bun- 
galow for the missionaries and their fam- 
lies, another one of more modest scale for 
the two lady doctors and the nurses. 

The mission plant, it will be seen, is singu- 
larly complete ; and it serves only as the 
capital—the fortified base, so to speak— 
of a spiritual kingdom. For the area 
covered by the operations of the mission 
runs through many hundreds of square miles. 
This is practically the only Christian agency 
at work in a population of 500,000. For 
let it be remembered that on the mission 
field they are rediscovering some of the lost 



























_or at least half forgotten—principles of 
Christianity; and amongst these is the 
principle of Christian brotherhood. Chris- 
tian workers, fighting side by side with an 
organised and stupendous system of heathen- 
ism, forget their sectarian differences. They 
have no narrow competitions with each 
other. A Board of Arbitration exists, which 
determines all questions of territory; and 
n0 Christian Church will enter as a rival on 
4 field already occupied by another Christian 
Church. So a noble and ordered peace 
exists on the mission fields which, alas! is 
quite missing in so-called Christian lands. 


A Brilliant Band. 

The staff of the mission is of very notable 
quality. Its head, Mr. Goudie, a Shetlander, 
is a tall and masterful figure, with grave 
brows and soldierly moustache—a_ born 
leader of men. His fine presence and voice, 
his devotion, his faculty of impressive 
speech, his gift of leadership, would have 
made him a power in any sphere; but he 
has given the whole of his life to the battle 
against heathenism in India. His colleague 
—soon to be his successor—is an honours 
man in classics of his University. The lady 
doctor in charge of the hospital is a brilliant 
woman, a gold medallist in medicine of 
London University ; her colleague holds a 
Brussels diploma. The sister employed in 
teaching in the girls’ school holds a diploma 
inmusic. Here is a staff of five who in mere 
scholarship would compare favourably with 
the staff of any average church in England, 
America, or Australia; yet all are giving 





their lives and their attainments with 
perfect devotion to work among the 
Pariahs of India. Christianity, it is 


clear, still bears its ancient fruit of self- 
sacrifice. 

Added to these European workers is a 
great staff of native teachers and preachers. 
How great the staff is may be judged from 
the fact that no fewer than eighty schools 
are worked from this one centre. The 
mission, in fact, is a great, busy, and ordered 
diocese. And it has reached that happy 
point of organisation at which it touches life 
in almost every aspect. It teaches the 
young, nurses the sick, finds profitable occu- 
pation for the strong, and shelters the weak- 
hess of the aged. It is, in brief, creating a 
new type of society, rich in all human inter- 
ests; and the influence of so many forms of 
beneficence is cumulative. And at the centre 


of it all, the secret of its energy, the inspira- 
tion of its zeal, stands the Church ! 
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Christianity at Work. 
Our first visit is to the lace factory. In 
the villages all around the women and the 
girls were devoted to brutalising occupations, 


rank with vice. It was necessary to create 
some better form of industry at which women 
could earn their bread under pure condi- 
tions; so the lace factory was started. 
Here are airy rooms, with cemented floors 
and cool verandahs about them. The women 
sit, Indian fashion, on the floor, busy in the 
manufacture of lace of all grades of fineness. 
The quick brown fingers are amazingly 
skilful, and the Hindu brain, somehow, has 
special aptitude for an industry of this type. 
So the art is picked up quickly, the lace 
produced is really of fine quality, and is 
cheap ; and thus a profitable avocation has 
been created. And into the industry are 
woven spiritual forces. The work of each 
day begins with prayer ; it is lightened with 
hymn-singing. The factory is both school 
and church. Almost every woman sitting 
at her pillow and bobbins represents a rescued 
soul. Here is Christianity at work in a very 
practical shape. 


The “Southern Cross” School. 

From the lace factory we pass to the 
“Southern Cross’’ school, an institution 
built and maintained by the gifts of a circle 
of Australian people. It is a solid and 
spacious building ; the class-rooms, with the 
usual cemented floors and tiled roofs, are 
arranged round a shady inner quadrangle. 
As we enter this quadrangle the boys are 
standing in lines as regular as though they 
were drilled soldiers. They greet us with 
lifted hands and the invariable “ salaam.”’ 
There are 146 of them, orphans flung by the 
lean years of famine on Christian charity. 
They are housed, clad, educated, and fed 
at an average cost of about {4 per year 
each ! 

It is breakfast time as we enter; at the 
feet of each boy is a basin piled high with 
curry. A grace is sung, each boy standing 
as he sings with reverently shut eyes. A 
loud “Amen” closes the hymn, then the 
boys squat on the floor, in Indian fashion, 
and eat, while half a dozen of the elder 
boys are busy waiting on the others. From 
the golden sunlight above a score of pigeons 
with brilliant plumage—silver, and blue, 
and violet—flash down with quick flutter of 
wings amongst the sitting boys, and pick 
up the grains of rice. It is a gleam of swift 
colour running across the brown skins of the 
boys. 
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Leaving the “ Southern Cross ” boys still 
at their meal, we cross to the missionary 
bungalow standing amongst the shady trees, 
to our own breakfast. It is the character- 
istic Indian meal, with silent, bare-footed 
native attendants. After breakfast comes 
family prayer. The native servants squat 
on the floor; the Bible is read in Tamil, 
servants and missionaries reading verse 
about. Then comes prayer, also in Tamil. 
To the visitors it is an unknown tongue ; 


but the sound of strong English voices, and 
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The Hospital. 

The hospital is the next place Visited 
It is simple in structure, but exquisitely cool 
and clean. A dozen patients lie in the 
various rooms; all the outdoor patients 
have been dealt with, and the work of the 
day is practically over. The professional 
reputation of the hospital is deservedly high, 
and patients come to it from hundreds of 
miles. It is a temple of pity and help built 
by Christian love, and in it Christ’s miracles 
of healing are repeated in human terms, 








(Photo: Miss Fitchett.) 


IN AN INDIAN 


the liquid Indian tones, flowing together 
into one speech—a speech of worship and 
faith—is delightful. 

By this time it is noon, and we go across 
to the mid-day prayer-meeting in the church 
vestry. For the clear flame of prayer is 
kept burning constantly at the very heart 
of this mission, and is the secret of its vitality 
and power. A little group of fifteen or 
twenty is present, two out of three being 
native teachers or catechists, or assistant 
pastors. The leader reads out a list of 
persons and objects to be prayed for. There 


is no shyness or pause in the praying. Voice 
after voice is lifted up, now in English, 
now in Tamil; and not seldom the petitions 
are uttered in accents of an almost pas- 
sionate earnestness. 





LACE FACTORY. 


Hinduism never created a hospital—except 
one or two for animals, including rats! But 
Christianity plants them everywhere. 
The head of the hospital, Miss McDougall, 
is, as we have said, a gold medallist of London 
University, and would take high professional 
rank anywhere. She has finished her day's 
work, is dressed in cool and dainty white; 
and, as it happens, she holds in her arms 4 
little Pariah baby. It had been brought to 
the hospital a few weeks before, a human 
mite, scarcely bigger than a doll. Only 
by the most vigilant and tender care had it 
been kept alive. It is now twelve months 
old, but is still incredibly attenuated and 
tiny; but the doctors are proud of their 
success in saving its life. As Miss McDougall 
holds the little black mite in her arms, it 
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lifts its tiny black hand, like the paw of a 
monkey, and puts it to her lips. Miss 
McDougall kisses it gently, and with a sort 
of unconscious tenderness. Here are the 
two extremes of human life: the little black 
Pariah infant a human castaway ; the ac- 
complished, cultured, and brilliant English- 
woman. And love links the two together! 
The Christian lady, in Christ’s spirit, is 
giving not only her trained skill, but 
her womanly tenderness to the service 
of the Pariah. And yet they say that 
Christianity lacks proof of its divine 
origin ! . 
We cross over to the Girls’ School, a fine 
building, where some two hundred girls are 
being trained not only in Christian faith, 
but in the arts and decencies of civilised life. 
They stand in line as we enter, and we watch 
and listen as they sing hymns, recite pas- 
sages of Scripture, and finally join in a 
number of pretty native games. Some of 
these girls are on the verge of that woman- 
hood which in India comes so soon ; and the 
mission, it is to be noted, has to take the 
whole care of the lives of these boys and 
girls, up to marriage. They marry very 
young, of course; but only on the advice, 
and with the consent, of their teachers. 
And outside the school some twenty couples 
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are gathered as an example of what may be 
called the finished product of the mission. 
They are smiling, happy groups ; the young 
wife not seldom with an infant on her hip 
and a little boy or girl clinging to her skirts. 
They are modest in dress, bright in face, and 
plainly represent a happy form of family 
life. Mr. Goudie dec'ares that there is a 
distinct improvement in physical type in 
the second generation of the converts. The 
dark Pariah face gathers sunshine; the 
complexion becomes lighter, the whole ex- 
pression more intelligent. And this is what 
may be expected. As life emerges from 
the black shadows of superstition, it ought 
to take on a brighter aspect. 


The Old Age of Heathenism. 


So far we have seen what Christianity 
does for the young. It transfigures heathen 
childhood. But has it no message or bene- 
diction for the old? The old age of 
heathenism is ugly and sad; an aged 
Pariah—man or woman—is_ scarcely less 
than bestial. Can Christianity brighten 
even that dark landscape ? An answer is 
soon given to that question. 

As we go back to the lace factory the 
sound of a pure, sweet, womanly voice 
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rises on the evening air. It is singing one of 
Sankey’s hymns : 


‘‘ Jesus, my Saviour, to Bethlehem came, 


Born in a manger to sorrow and shame. 
Oh, it was wonderful, blest be His name! 
Seeking for me!’ 


We stand outside for a moment to listen. 
The singer stops at the end of the verse, and 
recites the lines, word by word, in Tami’, 
and a hundred voices repeat them after her. 
Then, when the verse has been repeated, 
word by word, in this fashion, it is sung, the 
uncertain, unmusical native voices trying to 
follow the clear voice of the teacher, as she 
sings : 
“ Seeking for me: yes, seeking for me.” 


We go in; this is a ‘“ grandmothers’ 
meeting,” a meeting for old women held 
once a week; and Miss Mallinson, who 
holds a London musical diploma, teaches 
Christian truths and Christian hymns in this 
way to a hundred and fifty old women. 

The eye wanders over that stretch of dark 
faces, wrinkled with time, clouded with the 
shadows of ancient superstitions, lit by no 
ray of gladness. The faces are not lovely ; 
there are no lines of sweetness upon them, 
no sunshine of hope. But how they listen ! 
And how, line by line, they try to sing the 
sweet hymn! To put music—the sweetest 
music of Christian hope and faith—on such 
lips is nothing less than a miracle. Here, 
surely, is the ancient prophecy being ful- 
filled: ‘‘ Then shall the tongue of the dumb 
sing. 

I am suddenly called upon to give a brief 
address, which Mr. Goudie translates, sen- 
tence by sentence, into Tamil. That mosaic 
of aged, withered, sad faces strangely moved 
me. And how they responded! Hands 
were lifted, bodies swayed to and fro, voices 
called back to me in eager response! I 
never had more eager, responsive listeners. 


The Gathering in the Church. 

The last stage in the long day was a gather- 
ing for prayer in the church itself. Within, 
the church walls are of whitest chunam ; 
the lower half of the windows are glassless, 
the. space being filled with wooden shutters, 
which are set wide open in the dusk of the 
evening. And there is not a pew in the 
church! It will hold a congregation of 700 
or 800; but the congregation sits, in Indian 
fashion, on the tiled floor. 

It is darkening into night ; but through the 
quick-gathering gloom we can see the boys 
marching in ordered procession from the 





“Southern Cross’ 
while the girls come in twin procession from 
their school, each column entering into th 
church by a separate door. The boys te 
first. The double column melts into sin le 
file as the door is reached, and the tan 
march in perfect order, with soundless feet, 
up the whole length of the church, file intg 
one side of the transept, and stand there 
silent, erect, with the accuracy of soldiers. 
For these Pariah children, somehow, take 
eagerly to drill. Then come the girls with 
equal order, the naked feet giving no sound 
as they march up the church and fill the 
opposite wing of the transept. 

When all are in their places, the head of 
every boy and girl bows, the eyes are closed: 
there is a moment of hushed and silent 
prayer. Then—again with soundless order 
—these three hundred and fifty boys and 
girls squat on the floor. One looks at the 
line of sitting figures, the dark faces, the 
folded hands, the perfect silence. This is 
the docile, phlegmatic East. Certainly no 
Sunday School in England, America, or 
Australia could have brought 400 boys and 
girls into church with the methodical and 
silent reverence shown by these Pariah 
children. 

The main body of the church was filled 
with men and women sitting on opposite 
sides. A hymn was sung ; the words were in 
Tamil, but it was really an old Methodist 
hymn— 


« O happy day that fixed my choice.’ 


school to the church : 
’ 





’ 


One had heard those words sung a hundred 
times under Christian skies and in Christian 
gatherings ; but to hear them sung in Tamil, 
by hundreds of Pariah voices, in the hush 
of an Indian twlight, was a quite new 
experience. 

The Miracle of it A'l! 

If Christianity, in the twentieth century of 
its history, still lacks any proof of its divine 
origin, and of its power to change human life, 
it is found in such a mission as is here 
described. This mission is really a little 
island of pity and help set in a black sea ol 
human ignorance and sadness. Hinduism 
builds no hospitals, creates no schools, has 
no pity for the Pariah, no care for the out: 
cast. It is Christianity alone that throbs 
with these divine forces, and works these 
miracles. And, we repeat, they are Christ's 
ancient miracles of beneficence translated 
into modern terms. And there are hundreds 
of such missions as we have described at 
work throughout India. 
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OF BABYLON. 


BY JOSEPH HOCKING, 


Author of ‘‘A Flame of Fire,” ‘‘The Scarlet Woman,’’ ‘‘The Purple 
Robe,”’ Etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF BEGINNING OF STORY, WHICH COM- 
MENCED LAST DECEMBER. 


Walter Raymond, a young solicitor, has married against his 
rich father’s advice, and has been estranged from him for nine- 
teen years. Seeing by accident an advertisement of a Catholic 
school at Bruges, he is attracted by its cheap terms, and decides 
to send his eldest daughter Joyce there. A Roman Catholic 
priest, Father Brandon, makes a favourable impression on Mr. 
and Mrs. Raymond, and ultimately persuades Mrs. Raymond to 
be received into the Roman Catholic Church, with her husband’s 
consent. Meanwhile, Joyce Raymond has gone to the school of 
Si. Mary-the-Martyr at Bruges. Mr. Raymond reviews the whole 
situation brought about by his wife's change of faith, and dis- 
cusses it with his friend Harrington. The latter has paid a visit 
to Raymond’s father, and has found that the old man retains a 
deep interest in his son's career. Father Brandon decides to 
apply to Anthony Ritzoom, the famous Jesuit, for guidance as 
to his next steps. 

Father Ritzoom discusses the case with Brandon and visits, 
incognito, Mr. Raymond in his office, but meets with a cool 
reception. Mrs. Raymond again begs her husband to be re- 
married under Catholic rites, but he refuses. Mr. Raymond tells 
his friend Harrington of the state of affairs, and states his de- 
termination that Joyce shall come home at Easter. The time 
arrives for Joyce to return home, and her father goes down to 
Dover to meet her. She surprises her father by telling him of 
her conversion to Catholicism, the event having been brought 
about by false pretences. Mr, Harrington comes to dinner, and 
apleasant evening is spent by all, arrangements being made for 
atrip down to Brighton the next day. Father Brandon goes to 
Ritzoom and tells him that he has seen Harrington and Joyce 
walking together in Battersea Park. Meanwhile Joyce's father 
has determined to send her for a year to a Moravian school at 
Germany to finish her education. On hearing this, Harrington, 
with Raymond’s consent, asks Joyce to be his wife, and after 
some deliberation she accepts him. 

A few days afterwards Joyce is sent for by Ritzoom. He 
points out to her the wrong she is doing in promising to marry 
this heretic, and Joyce goes home saying she will think over 
what he has said. The days pass by, and she hears nothing 
from Harrington, who has gone down to Plymouth on business, 
and finally she has another interview with Ritzoom. Next 
day Harrington receives a wire from Mr. Raymond to say 
that they are in great trouble about Joyce. He hurries back 
to town, and finds she has disappeared, leaving two letters 
behind her. The letters give no clue of her whereabouts, 
simply stating that she is ‘‘a child of the Church” and must 
obey her commands, and she therefore cannot go to Germany 
to school. Mrs. Raymond refuses to say anything, but lets the 
children think that Joyce has gone to school in Germany, and so 
itcomes about that Joyce Raymond's strange departure is un- 
known to all save those most deeply interested. In one Protestant 
Rewspaper, however, there appeared a paragraph stating that, 
although pressure had been brought to bear on Miss Joyce Ray- 
mond to join the Roman Church, she had refused to yield, and 
had gone to a Moravian school in Germany. This paragraph 
was observed by Mr. Walter Raymond, Joyce’s grandfather, who 
was delighted to read it, The next day Raymondand Harrington 
pay a surprise visit to Father Ritzoom, who is staying at. the 
Cosmopolitan Hotel previous to leaving for Ostend. 

After their interview with Father Ritzoom, Harrington gives it 
as his opinion that Joyce is in a convent somewhere in England. 
While they are talking wheels are heard in the street, and 
Harrington goes to the door. A moment later he enters the room 
with a strange man. This man has just come from Dover, where 


he had been sent by Harrington, and he informs them that he 
has seen Father Ritzoom on board the Ostend boat en route for 
Bruges. Meanwhile, Joyce is in a convent somewhere in the 
country. Although she has had several conversations with the 
Reverend Mother, she still feels that she loves Harrington. She 
strives to tell the Mother Superior that she wishes to leave the 
convent, but can never summon up enough courage. 

Father Jetsam and the Mother Superior confer together con- 
cerning Joyce's future. Joyce is told by the priest that it is her 
duty to take the veil, and although she feels that it is not her 
vocation she becomes resigned to her fate. She is afterwards 
told by the Mother Superior that her father has forbidden her 
name to be mentioned, and that Harrington is engaged to be 
married to a rich brewer's daughter. Months pass by, and 
Joyce’s term as a postulant is over. She is now informed by the 
Mother Superior that the time has arrived for her io be “‘ clothed.” 
She goes through the ceremony, is blessed by the Bishop, who 
places upon her the white veil, and thus enters upon her term as 
anovice. Father Ritzoom witnesses the ceremony, and feels 
that another step has taken place towards Joyce becoming a 
nun. 

While dining at a fashionable restaurant, Mr. Raymond and 
Harrington overhear a conversation between a governess and 
her employer. It appears that the girl has just come froma 
convent, which she had left when it became known that her 
uncle, whose heiress she was, had married. From her conversa- 
tion they gather that at the same convent there was a young girl 
who took the white veil the morning she left. She gives a de- 
scription of the girl, and says that her father was a lawyer. Just 
at this minute Father Ritzoom and Brandon enter the restaurant, 
and the girl stops her conversation with a start. Both the 
priests come up and enter into conversation with Raymond and 
Harrington. Father Ritzoom informs them that he thinks he has 
seen Joyce at a school in Avignon, but Harrington thinks he is 
mistaken. When the priests depart Harrington sees that the 
other party has also gone. Arriving home, Mr. Raymond has a 
conversation with his wife, and obtains from her the informatjon 
that Brandon has just left the house, but she declines to say any- 
thing else. A few days later Harrington tells Raymond that 
Signor Volpo has discovered who is the employer of the girl they 
saw at the restaurant. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


HILE Signor Volpo had made no vain 
boast in saying that he had discovered 
the identity of the man whose face Ned 

Harrington had so faithfully sketched, it seemed 
as though the fates had willed that his discovery 
should end in nothing. It turned out that Mr. 
Varcoe was an Australian, that he had taken 
a furnished house on the river for three months, 
aad that on the expiration of that time he had 
left the neighbourhood of Henley, and had 
gone no one knew whither. He had seen no 
society during his stay at Henley, and no one 
had any intimate knowledge of him. He 
received but few letters, and had given no 
instructions concerning the forwarding of any 
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which might come for him, save to leave word 
at the Post Office that if anyone should come 
asking for letters, and bearing his authority, 
they were to be handed up. It was believed 
that he-had gone on the Continent, but no one 
had any certain knowledge. 

In answer to the inquiry whether the gover- 
ness and children had gone with Mr. and Mrs. 
Varcoe, they received no satisfactory answer. 
All the servants, save one, were strangers 
to the district, and they had left the 
neighbourhood when Mr. Varcoe left the house. 
This one was a charwoman, who lived at 
a village close by. She believed that the gover- 
ness and the children had gone to some sea- 
side place, while Mr. and Mrs. Varcoe had gone 
abroad ; but her answers were anything but 
satisfactory. All inquiries ended in failure, 
and thus it came about that a month after 
Walter Raymond and Harrington met the 
Jesuit priests at the fashionable restaurant in 
London they were no nearer discovery than 
they had been on the day that Joyce left home. 

All that human ingenuity, spurred on by a 
great love, could do was done. Ned Harrington 
even went to Avignon, on the off-chance that 
there might be a shadow of truth in Father 
Ritzoom’s story; but, as may be imagined, 
nothing resulted from his visit. All along the 
line the priests were victorious. Neither father 
nor lover could find the slightest vestige of a 
clue to Joyce’s whereabouts. She had dis- 
appeared from them as completely as if the 
earth had opened and had swallowed her up. 

Sometimes Walter Raymond felt that he 
was going mad. As the months passed by, 
his heart longed more than ever for his child, 
and, as no news concerning her reached him, it 
seemed as though there was no ray of hope any- 
where. 

“Did you read the debate in the House of 
Commons last night ?” asked Ned Harrington 
one day. 

** What debate ?” 

“On the conventual system.” 

“T tried to ; but I grew so angry that I had 
to give it up. Why, we are more under priestly 
dominion here than if we were in Spain.” 

“We are a free country, you see.” 

“Free country, but free to whom ? These 
Papists are free to do what they will; but we 
have no freedom at all.” 

“ The Bill was thrown out.” 


“Yes, and why ? It’s the old story. The 
Government were afraid of the Irish, backed 
up as they are by the priests; and English 
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members of Parliament tamely submitted. We 
are supposed to live in a Protestant country, 
where only about one in thirteen or one in four. 
teen of the population are Papists, and yet they 
dictate our policy. They decide what shall 
and what shall not be done. Let conventual 
institutions of every sort be open to inspection, 
let them be carried on in the broad light of day, 
isthe demand; butno! The priest says it must 
not be. Let there be examination of other 
institutions, but not conventual, and yet these 
same places have the blackest history on record, 
If they were under proper supervision, we could 
go and demand to see every inmate, we could 
investigate fully; but, as it is, we can do nothing, 
And Parliament tamely submits. It would be 
committing sacrilege, they say, and yet, per- 
haps, my little Joyce is kept in one of them 
against her will. It may be she is cruelly 
treated, subjected to all sorts of sufferings, her 
mind biased, her life destroyed ; and yet we 
can do nothing, nothing.” 

“Did you notice that Irish member’s plea ? 
‘If they are to be open to examination,’ he 
says, ‘let the examiners be men, but don’t let 
them be women.’ Don’t you see the meaning 
of this ? Women could demand to go into 
every room, every place, but with men this 
would be impossible. If the Mother Superior 
desired to keep anything secret from a man, 
if there was a certain cell she desired to remain 
closed, she would tell him that a nun was there, 
that she was engaged in occupations which 
would make it impossible for a man to investi- 
gate. But there it is. The Bill is indefinitely 
shelved, and the priest can stand at the door 
of these institutions and say, ‘ No admission!’ 
Thus, although we are morally certain that 
Joyce is in one of them, we have no means of 
discovering which.” 

“Do you know that she is twenty-one next 
month ?” asked Raymond. 

“Know ? The fact has haunted me. Just 
think, my friend, in a month from now you will 
have no legal control over her. Even if you 
find out where she is, you will have no right 
to see her, no right to demand her freedom. 
Besides,” and Harrington’s face became pale 
as he uttered the words, ‘‘ she might die in one 
of those places, and no one be the wiser. 
These conventual authorities are in such 4 
position that they can defy the burial laws. 
Of course, they are supposed to have a doctor's 
certificate in case of death ; but in many cases, 
as it has been fairly well proved, they have 
dispensed with them, and their victims have 
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been buried, unknown to the world. 

my heart sinks as I think of it all.” 

“Tsay, Ned, don’t mention such a thing.” 

“It haunts me, my friend—literally haunts 
me. She may be dying now, dying of starva- 
tion or cruelty, as other nuns have died. She 
may be buried in secret, and we may never know 
anything about it. The doors of these places 
are closed. We have 
no right of admission. 
If they were open to 
inspection, we could 
have obtained the name 
and history of every 
inmate of every one of 
them long since, and 
what we are suffering 
now would be impos- 
sible. But as it is, we 
are helpless. She may 
be within a mile of us 
now ; she may be long- 
ing to come to us, and 
yet she is as much in 
prison as if she were in 
Wandsworth Gaol. Of 
course, these Mother 
Superiors talk plea- 
santly with us when 
we visit them; they 
seem the most obliging 
and charming people 
under heaven; and 
yet all the time those 
under their control may 
be suffering slow tor- 
ture. My God, Ray- 
mond, I can’t sleep at 
nights for thinking of 
it! For the first year 
I was hopeful, deter- 
mined ; but these last 
few months I begin to 
be afraid. But one 
thing I mean to do. I 
will go into Parliament 
—I have just received an invitation to stand 
for a division in Devonshire—and when I get in 
I will not rest until this wrong is righted.” 

“But in the meantime, Ned—in the mean- 
time ?”’ 

“IT have two or three clues. They are very 
slight, and perhaps mean nothing, but I must 
investigate them ; we cannot leave any stone 
unturned.” 

The case was indeed black, and both Harring- 
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ton and Raymond were at their wits’ end. In 
less than a month Joyce would be twenty-one 
years of age, and then she would no longer be 
under legal control, even if they found her. 
Besides, both of them knew that the life of a 
nunnery would make her more and more afraid 
of doing anything which should even suggest 
independence of will. 


“*Don’t trouble, Jane; I will go.’”—p. 948. 


Some days after the conversation we have 
recorded Mrs. Raymond received a visit from 
Father Brandon. He stayed in the house only 
a few minutes, but when he left Mrs. Raymond 
looked very troubled. Nay, more, it was evi- 
dent that the purport of the priest’s visit was 
of a momentous nature, for a look amounting 
to terror was in the woman’s eyes. 

“If I had known,” she said to herself, “I 
would have prevented her going, instead of 
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encouraging her to go. I am never allowed to 
receive a message from her, I am not given the 
slightest hint as to where she is, and yet I 
am ordered to send her messages through 
Father Brandon, telling her it is my desire 
that she should never think of home. Besides, 
what is the meaning of Father Brandon’s visit 
to-day ? No; I have never sunk so low as 
that before, and I never thought it would come 
to this.” 

After that she sat for a long time thinking 
deeply, and yet so strong was the priest’s spell 
upon her that she knew she would have to obey 
his commands. 

For the next few mornings Mrs. Raymond got 
up early. She was the tirst to go to the door 
on hearing the postman’s knock, and she 
examined all letters and their postmarks with 
feverish haste. Each morning, moreover, after 
examining the letters she gave a sigh of relief, 
as though what she dreaded to come was still 
delayed. She never went out of the house, save 
for an hour at a time, and was always at home 
when the postman arrived. 

One afternoon she was sitting alone, when she 
heard the familiar double knock. 

“Don’t trouble, Jane,” she said to the ser- 
vant, who was on her way to the door; “I 
will go.”” Jane, whose sweetheart was gone to 
live in another part of London, and from whom 
she expected a letter, was rather annoyed at 
this, because she felt rather sensitive about 
anyone seeing her lover’s handwriting, but she 
said, ‘ Very well, ma’am,” and then wondered 
why the “ missis was so terribly partikler-like 
about the postman.” 

There was only one letter, and Mrs. Raymond 
examined the postmark eagerly. 

“ Rothertown,” she said in a hoarse whisper, 
and then she hurried back to the dining-room. 

She examined the postmark again, then she 
eagerly scanned the handwriting. 

“Rothertown,” she whispered again, and 
then looked fearfully around. 

It was a familiar name to her, for it was the 
name of the little town wherein she was born 
and reared. It was the town where Walter’s 
father lived, the town where her own parents 
lived. But the handwriting was strange, and 
she wondered who had written. The letter 
was not addressed to her, but to her husband. 
She remembered what Father Brandon had 
told her, and then she examined the letter again. 
It was a business letter, she felt sure it was. 
The envelope was not shaped like those ordin- 
arily used for friendly correspondence. It was 
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long and narrow, and the bluish paper sug. 
gested the professional man. 

Again she looked anxiously around, and thea 
she went noiselessly towards the door and locked 
it. But she was evidently dissatisfied with her 
action, for she immediately unlocked the door, 
and then went upstairs. 

“ He can’t think it strange if I lock my bed. 
room door,’”’ she said as she turned the key, 
and then she examined the letter again. For 
a moment she seemed in doubt as to what she 
should do next, but presently a look of deter. 
mination came into her eyes. Going toa Cup 
board, she took out a little spirit-lamp anda 
small kettle. A minute later a steady stream 
of flame came from the lamp, and after she had 
poured some water in the kettle she placed 
it on the lamp. 

Furtively, she walked to the door and lis 
tened. She could hear the servant at work in 
the kitchen, and she knew there was no one else 
in the house. She looked at her watch. It 
was three o’clock, and Madeline and Rachd 
would not be home from school for more thaa 
an hour. 

Presently the kettle boiled. 

Lifting the cover, she placed the letter over 
the steam and watched while the paper softened. 
She felt like a culprit as she did this ; she felt 
degraded in her own eyes. It was a trick often 
resorted to by dishonest and unscrupulous 
persons, but she did not hesitate. Her hand 
trembled as she unfastened the letter, and she 
looked fearfully around the room ; but she took 
the letter from the envelope. 

There was a time when she opened her 
husband’s letters without hesitation. So great 
was the trust and the confidence between them 
she read all the letters addressed to him which 
came to their private address, and not to 
Walter’s office, just as she read her own 
Walter quite understood this, and never re 
sented it; but everything had changed since 
then. The old trust had gone, and to read one 
of his letters now was forbidden. 

When she saw the heading of the letter, her 
heart almost stood still. It came from the most 
respected firm of solicitors in Rothertowa, the 
partners of which refused to have any com 
munication with her father. 


* DEAR Srir”’ (she read), 

“It is our painful duty to inform you 
that your father died at two o’clock ths 
morning. Arrangements are being made 
for his funeral to take place on Monday 
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morning at eleven o’clock. Naturally, as 
you are his only surviving child, we assume 
that you will desire to be present. More- 
over, as your eldest daughter Joyce will 
very considerably benefit by the will of 
the late deceased gentleman, and as we 
understand that she is at school on the 
Continent, we would suggest that you com- 
municate with her immediately. In any 
case, we should be glad if you would send 
us her address, so that we shall be in 
a position to write to her should ne- 
cessity occur.—We are, dear sir, 
“ Your obedient servants, 
“WILLIAMS AND JORDAN, 
“* Solicttors.”” 


She read the letter many times, as if 
she wished to impress it on her memory ; 
but there was no need. She knew every 
word of its contents after the first reading. 
Every letter seemed to have burned itself 
upon the tablets of her memory. 

For half an hour she remained in her 
room, making neither sound nor motion ; 
then she put on her bonnet and cloak, and 
went out, taking the letter with her. A few 
minutes later she was in the house of 
Father Brandon. The priest’s face was 
eager and watchful, the woman’s pale as 
death. 

“You have something to tell me ?” he 
said. 

“A letter has come from Rothertown,” 
she replied almost sullenly. 

“Ah, yes. You have some news from 
there ?” 

“My husband’s father is dead.” 

The priest did not seem at all surprised. 
It might have been news for which he was 
waiting. Perhaps he knew of it before. 
He did not speak, but he looked steadily 
into the woman’s face. 

“Here is the letter,’ she said; ‘it is 
addressed to my husband, but ia 

“T would rather not read it, Mrs. Raymond,” 
he said. “Of course, if you have anything 
to tell me, I will listen, but I would rather not 
see the letter.” 

“Tt is very short,” she said ; “it comes from 
Williams and Jordan, the lawyers who do all 
the best work in Rothertown.” 

Again she was silent, while a look of im- 
patience came into the priest’s eyes, but he did 
not speak. The woman, on the other hand, 
seemed to take a sort of sullen pleasure in 
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keeping silent. She realised that she resented 
the power he had over her. For a time there 
seemed a battle of wills between them, and the 
woman yielded. 

“ The letter says that old Mr. Raymond died 
at two o’clock this morning ; thus it must have 
been despatched by the first post to-day.” 

“Postal arrangements are very good,” said 
the priest. 

“It also says that the funeral is to take 


“*T would rather not read it, Mrs. Raymond.’” 


place on Monday morning next, and suggests 
that Walter should come down.” 

The priest kept on looking at her, but he 
asked no questions. 

“It also asks for Joyce’s address, and says 
that she will considerably benefit by the pro- 
visions of the will. 

“Ah!” 

A pleased look came into his eyes, and the 
way he uttered the word seemed to suggest a 
sigh of relief. But the woman remained silent. 
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“You read the letter very carefully ?”’ said 
the priest presently. 

“7. 

“More than once, I expect ?” 

* io." 

“You have a good memory, I think. Per- 
haps you would like to recite it to me, word for 
word.” 

“Do you wish me to do so ?” 

“IT think it might relieve your mind, and 
naturally I ought to know everything that 
affects your daughter.” 

She recited the letter word for word. 

*‘ And that is all ?” 

“ That is all.” 

‘No postscript, no ‘ N.B.’ of any sort ?” 

“Had you not better read it ? Here it is.’”’ 

**Oh, no, no. I would rather not. Besides, 
I am sure you have told me everything.” 

“What will become of Joyce now?” She 
asked the question almost angrily, but the 
priest never moved a muscle of his face. 

“T can assure you, my child, that your 
daughter has removed all doubts as to her 
having a vocation for the holy life.” 

‘“‘ But this money ?” 

“ She will not need it. As a nun, she will 
want nothing. Her Order provides for every- 
thing, everything, my child.” 

“Then the money will come to her father ? ” 

“Oh, no, I think not. Nothing is certain, of 
course ; but if she has anything she will natur- 
ally bestow her dowry upon the Church, which 
in return gives her a home—a home for the 
body, a home for the soul. Besides, it may only 
be a trifle. As you know, she was taken with- 
out a dowry, so great was our desire to save 
her. Now, if a trifle comes to her, she will 
naturally rejoice, as you will naturally rejoice, 
my daughter, to know that that trifle will be 
used for the propagation of the faith. As you 
know, it has been your one great sorrow that 
you had nothing but yourself and your children 
to give to the Church; now, if there is any 
truth in this, you will rejoice to know that this 
little heritage will go towards the help of your 

most cherished cause.” 

“He said ‘ considerably benefit, 
Raymond. 

“A lawyer’s expression, my child. Of 
course, it may mean very little. But how 
wondrous are the workings of Providence! 
Your husband’s father has hated us all his life— 
hated everything that has had to do with the 
Church—and now it seems that, in spite of him- 
self, he will be forwarding our cause.” 
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“And now I can fasten this up and place it 
on the mantelpiece so that Mr. Raymond cag 
get it when he returns,” she said. 

“Let me think a minute,”’ said the priest, 
He looked at his watch, and then reflected, 

“‘ The letter bears to-day’s date, doesn’t it ?” 
he asked, after a few seconds’ hesitation. 

“Ts 

“‘ Ah, then, there is no reason for him to have 
it to-day. If he receives it to-morrow, all will 
be well. Of course, no one has seen this letter 
but you ?” 

“No.” 

Then, the letter being dated for to-day, he 
would think it quite natural if he received it 
to-morrow. In any case you will be at the 
church to-night ?”’ 

~——o 

“T would like to see you about nine o’clock. 
In the meanwhile, it is not urgent that he 
receives the letter. You will excuse me now, I 
am sure, as I have an important engagement.” 

Mrs. Raymond left the house. There was 
still the same look of fear in her eyes; buta 
keen observer might have noticed an expres- 
sion of avarice as well. 

As for Father Brandon, he walked to the 
nearest cab-stand, and, having given the cab- 
man instructions, he sat back comfortably in the 
vehicle and closed his eyes. 

“TI wonder what Ritzoom will say?” he 
said to himself as the cab rolled swiftly along. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


/@OU’VE told me all ?” 

y “‘ Everything.” 

“You say you did not read the 
letter ?” 

“No; I refused.” 

“TI think you were wise. One never knows 
what may happen. Of course, you cannot help 
what she might feel disposed to tell you.” 

“* Exactly.” 

“It was a near squeak. Do you know, I've 
been walking on tenterhooks for weeks.” 

“ Why ?” 

“For several reasons. I can speak plainly 
now, seeing the old man cannot alter his will 
But the case has simply bristled with difficul- 
ties—simply bristled. First, there was a dat- 
ger lest he should know what had become 
of the girl. Of course, I saw to it that from 
time to time he received copies of that 
Protestant rag with a high-sounding title, but 
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no circulation, which stated that, in spite of 
home influence, she had remained firm to her 
Protestant convictions. That shows the bene- 
ft of being represented on every kind of 
periodical. It helps in ways unknown to the 
world. The old fool who edits The Protestant 
on the Watch Tower has not the slightest idea 
that one of his contributors is a faithful servant 
of the Church, and so he proudly announced 
that the granddaughter of Walter Raymond, 
Esq., who had for so many years supported 
the Protestant cause, refused to follow the 
example of the rest of the family and become 
aCatholic. Of course, I saw to it that marked 
copies of this thing were sent to the old man. 
It pleased his vanity, and made him more and 
more kindly disposed towards the girl. I saw 
to it, too, that at Protestant meetings, and on 
other occasions, he was approached by faith- 
ful members of his sect, and that these guided 
him in the way he should go. Nevertheless, 
as I said, I was on tenterhooks the whole time 
for fear he should hear of what really hap- 
pened. Then, of course, great care had to be 
taken in bringing influence to bear upon him 
when he was making his will. As you know, 
in spite of all I’ve done, I have no idea as to 
the exact conditions of the will.’ 

“Yes, of course, it needed very careful work 
and much wise guidance.” 

“Exactly. Then, again, there was the other 
dificulty. Suppose he had died six months 
ago. The girl then wanted six months of being 
legally of age. With men like Harrington and 
Raymond against us, we should have been 
walking on eggs.” 

“TI see. I see.’ 

“ As it happens, before the will can be made 
known she will be twenty-one. Nothing could 
have happened better, you see.” 

“That is to say, she will sign a document 
directly she attains her majority giving every- 
thing to the Church.” 

Ritzoom laughed contentedly. 

“What strange coincidences there are in the 
world!” he said. «Old Walter Raymond will 
be buried on the fifteenth of July, and his 
granddaughter, Joyce Raymond, comes of age 
that very day.” 

“ Providence, Providence,” laughed Brandon. 

“On the day following she will sign a paper, 
giving all her possessions to the Church. This 
paper shall be duly attested. There shall not 
be a loophole anywhere.” 

Brandon looked at Ritzoom admiringly. 
And this in spite of his envy. Why had he, 
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who had set the whole movement on foot, 
handed it over to Ritzoom ? Why should 
Ritzoom have all the praise, and he none ? 
Yes; he admired the far-seeing gifts of the 
other, but he envied him. 

“T will see to it that you shall not be for- 
gotten, Brandon,” said Ritzoom, his black, 
piercing eyes resting on the other. ‘On the 
whole, I think you have behaved well in this 
matter, and I will engage that you shall be 
‘highly commended,’ as they say in cattle 
shows.” 

Brandon reddened in spite of himself. It 
seemed as though nothing could be hidden 
from this man. He said nothing, however, 
although he felt relieved when Ritzoom turned 
towards the table and took a fresh cigar from 
the box which lay there. 

“IT must confess I had fears,’’ went on the 
Jesuit presently. “‘I had my doubts about 
Harrington, but the fellow had an impossible 
game to play. Clever as he is, he had no 
chance of showing his cleverness. Thanks to 
the English laws, when once we get a girl 
inside a convent she is safe for ever. I know 
of nc more important parliamentary work 
than to fight against the possibility of allowing 
public inspections in Catholic institutions. If 
that were allowed. we might as well be in 
France. The Church would have been robbed 
of thousands of pounds if there were a right of 
free entrance into convents. Oh, what fools 
the English are! ”’ 

‘“‘ They are a great people !” 

“They are as easily gulled as children. 
‘ Religious liberty ’ is their cry. And we echo 
it by saying that this must apply to Catholics 
as well as Protestants. And they, glorying in 
their logic, agree. But, blind fools that they 
are, they see no difference between liberty and 
licence. Still, we must not grumble; it 
answers our purposes.” 

“‘ After all, although the letter says the girl 
will ‘ very considerably benefit’ by the will, 
it may mean only a few thousand pounds,” 
said Brandon. 

Ritzoom smiled. 

“You have no doubts ?” 

The Jesuit smoked quietly, without speak- 
ing. 

“‘ Of course, the Protestant papers will make 
a great fuss.” 

“‘Let them.” 

“‘ Her whereabouts will be sure to come out 
now.” 

** Possibly.” 
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“Tt mast.” 
** Must it ?”’ 

“T say, suppose she becomes possessor of a 
large sum of money a 

* Say, half a million—yes ?” 

“Ts that the sum ? ” 

“How doI know ? But goon.” 

“Well, suppose she becomes possessed of a 
large sum like that. Then suppose next 
Tuesday she gives all she possesses to the 
Church.” 

* Which she will.” 

“Then suppose the Church puts in its 
claim < 

* Which it will, through proper channels.” 

“Well, suppose the father or lover opposes 
us on the ground that the girl, in making the 
gift, thought she had nothing to give: would 
not any judge and jury, seeing she made 
the gift under a misapprehension, urge that 
the deed of gift was illegal, and therefore 
nullify it ?”’ 

** Possibly.” 

“ Well, then, all would be lost.” 

“ Would it ?” 

* Don’t you think so ? ” 

“Nothing is ever lost when a man is wise, 
nothing is lost when all contingencies are taken 
into consideration. But, Brandon, I must com- 
pliment you. You are not such a fool as I gave 
you credit for. ” 

He spoke good-humouredly, but Brandon felt 
the sting of his words. 

“You see your way out of such a situa- 
tion ?”’ he said. 

“Or I should not be sitting comfortably 
here.” 

“Tell me how.” 

“The obvious way out of such a situation 
is for the girl to make such another deed of gift 
—that is, after she knew of her wealth.” 

“She might refuse to do it. You see, when 
the matter becomes public, she will have to be 
allowed a certain semblance of liberty. The 
law courts are the scenes of awkward ques- 
tions, and British juries are very pig-headed.” 

“ Yes ; and as blind as bats.” 

“Still, I say she might refuse to make such 
another deed of gift.” 

“‘A nun, properly trained, dares not refuse 
anything which her Mother Superior or her 
Confessor demands. She will have taken the 
vow of Holy Obedience, my friend. That an- 
swers everything. She does not go through 
her novitiate uninfluenced. When the Mother 
Superior speaks, or when the Confessor speaks, 




















God speaks. That is an article of a nun’ 
faith. And if she is properly trained she yilj 
not dare to disobey God.” 

** And she has been properly trained ?” 

“I knew Gertrude Winthrop before she be. 
came anun. I knew her as a nun, as Mistress 
of the Novices, and I’ve watched her career as 
Mother Superior. We did well in sending the 
girl to her.” 

“Still, we have to face the possibility. If 
such a state of things were to come to pass, she 
would probably be brought into contact with 
her father and her lover; and, mind you, a 
woman is always a woman. Well, once let 
those two be together again—I mean Harring. 
ton and that girl—and ag 

“My dear fellow, do you think I have not 
gone into this question a score of times? Do 
you think I have not seen the end from the 
beginning ? Why, any boy of eleven could 
see such a contingency.” 

“And have you prepared for it ?” 

“T’ve prepared for everything.” 

‘** You’ve prepared for the contingency of the 
girl being brought into contact with her sweet- 
heart ?” 

* No,” 

“te?” 

“No. The girl will never see her sweet- 
heart again. If she did—well, then, I could 
not answer for what might happen. But she 
never will.” 

Brandon looked at Ritzoom like one afraid 
He sought to read the meaning of the mocking 
smile, and the language of his dark, unfathom- 
able eyes, but in vain. The face was like the 
face of the sphinx. 

“You have no fears ?” 

“Ho.” 

“ But there is bound to be a scandal. With 
two men like Harrington and Raymond, there 
is bound to be a scandal.” 

“Scandals are forgotten when nothing cat 
be proved.” 

“It may do the Church more harm thaa 
good.” 

“It will do the Church only good.” 

“‘ Well, you may not be afraid. I am.” 

“ My friend, allis plain. A young Protestant 
girl becomes converted to the faith. She is 9 
ardent in her faith that she desires to live the 
holy life of a nun. She loves the Church and 
the Order she has joined, and therefore she 
eager to give all she has for the benefit of the 
Church. She does so; moreover, she does 
after she comes of age. Presently, it comes t 
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that she finds herself heiress to great 
wealth ; but she still adheres to her desire to 
benefit the Church. Her father and her lover 
may protest, but the gift is valid, and the Church 
is enriched by the enrichment of our Order, and 
a liberal donation made by us to the community 
of which she is a member is fully appreciated 
by the Superior. Of course, these militant, 
shouting Protestants will make a great noise, 
but what of that ? They have shouted in the 
past, they will shout again ; but what do we 
care ?”” 

“Still, I say she might turn obstinate. She 
might get into communication with her father 
and her——’”’ 

“But she will not.” 

“Why ?” 

“ Because she is in a convent.” 

“Ts that a sufficient safeguard ? ” 

“My friend, you ought to know by this time 
that it is more than sufficient. You ought to 
know that while present laws exist in relation 
to Catholic institutions, anything may happen 
behind the walls of a convent, and no one be 
the wiser.” 

“Then you have arranged for every con- 
tingency ?” 

“ Soyez tranquille, et dormez bien, mon ami,” 
said Ritzoom. 

“But about the letter ? ” 

“Of course, it is natural and right that the 
son should know of his father’s death at once, 
It is right that he should make preparations 
to go to the funeral.’ 

“T am glad to hear you say that ; but I say 
he will have to tell the lawyer that he does not 
know where his daughter is. When her where- 
abouts is discovered, will not nasty questions 
be asked ? Will it not appear strange that 
her whereabouts should be kept secret from 
her father, who has been searching so long for 
her ?” 

“ And what more natural than that a Catholic 
girl should beseech her Mother Superior to 
protect her from a cruel father who had deter- 
mined to send her to a Protestant school ?” 

“You trust a good deal to the disposition 
of the girl, it seems to me.” 

“And wisely.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because a girl becomes like wax in our 
hands. As you ought to know, a nun has no 
will of her own. If she had, the power of 
convents would be gone. It is the great busi- 
ness of a convent to destroy the will. How 
could a woman otherwise be as clay in the 
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hands of a potter? Now, Brandon, I am 
afraid I must ask you to excuse me. You 
have done wisely in bringing this news to 
me, and I thank you for it. In return, I 
hope I have set your mind at rest. I have 
answered a great many foolish questions, and I 
have dealt with a great many trumped-up 
difficulties. Now I must work. Things have 
turned out exactly as I planned. Who would 
have thought that old Walter Raymond, rabid 
Protestant and strong Nonconformist, would 
have been persuaded to make his will in favour 
ofagirlwhoisanun ? Yethehasdoneit. By 
wise management I have made him do it. It 
has taken us three years and more to bring 
about this state of affairs, but the work has 
been done. Now we have entered upon the 
reaping time.” 

“You think that the result of this will be 
good ?” 

“Think, my friend ? With money we can 
do anything. Slowly, slowly we have been 
fighting our battle. Some have been fighting 
it in one way, some in another. As you know, 
I do not regard our success as great. The fact 
that we have established convents and built 
churches in England does not appeal to me. 
From that standpoint the success of the Salva- 
tion Army simply mocks us. They began with 
nothing, except the pluck and determination 
of a Methodist minister and his wife. Yet 
see what they have done! They have practic- 
ally belted the globe. But in another way I 
have done more. I have been working a 
change in the British Parliament ; I am gain- 
ing power whereby the tone of society is being 





altered. I have been amassing the sinews of 
war whereby ” and Ritzoom shrugged his 
shoulders. 


‘* But although this money is left to the Order, 
it becomes the property of the General.” 

“Yes!’’ and Ritzoom’s eyes flashed with a 
significance which Brandon understood. 

Brandon almost shuddered as he looked at 
the other’s face, which seemed to say, “ And 
who moves the General ? Who holds the 
reins ? Who touches the springs ? ”’ 

‘‘T understand,”’ said Brandon. 

** And yet very few people know of Anthony 
Ritzoom. Does he speak at public meetings ? 
Does his name appear in print ? Oh, yes, the 
work of the others is very important—very ; 
but ” and again he shrugged his shoulders. 





It was not often Ritzoom spoke so freely, 
not often that he gave any idea of his plans. 
Perhaps it was the news which Brandon brought 
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him that caused him to be more communica- 
tive. 

‘““ We have a great work, Brandon,”’ he went 
on, “‘a great work. This country must be 
converted. The Church, and the Church only, 
must rule England. To-day we have made 
another important move in the great game 
we are playing. This British race laughs at 
us. Again and again have I thought out great 
schemes, but they have never been carried 
into effect. Do you know why ?” 

‘“Money,” said Brandon. 

“Yes, money; or, rather, the want of it- 
But this time I shall not be thwarted. With 
that old Protestant’s thousands I will change 
the face of things.” 

Brandon rose to go, and as he did so Ritzoom’s 
attitude changed. He no longer looked tri- 
umphant and joyful. Rather, the old look of 
caution and calculation came back. 

‘“Now then, Brandon,” he continued, ‘I 
want to say this to you. Be surprised at 
nothing. Do not take a single step, do not 
offer an opinion, give no advice, and do not 
go away without consulting me. Above all, 
be surprised at nothing.” 

“Very well,” said Brandon. 

“‘ And another thing. Do no thinking on your 
own account. It’s dangerous.” 

“Why ?” 
~“ Thinking leads to acting. I will do the 
thinking. When my thinking leads to action, 
I will let you know. Good-bye, and remem- 
ber.” 

Ritzoom, when left alone, sank in an arm- 
chair and closed his eyes. As he did so, he 
seemed to age and to become very weary. He 
no longer looked a strong, vigorous, middle- 
aged man of from forty-five to fifty, but rather 
an elderly, jaded man of sixty-five. 

“It was just as well to leave him in the 
dark,’’ he said presently; “but even I am 
almost afraid. It is a bold stroke, a very bold 
stroke, even although it has been played 
before with success.” 

His skin was yellow, and his face was almost 
ghostly as these thoughts passed through his 
mind, 





When Walter Raymond came home late from 
business that night, his wife met him in a 
more friendly way than usual. 

“‘ There is a letter for you on the mantelpiece, 
and it bears the Rothertown postmark,” she 
said. 

Walter opened it eagerly. In his heart of 
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hearts he hoped that it contained some line of 
reconciliation from his father; but when he 
saw its contents his heart sank like lead. 

“‘My father is dead, Lucy,” he said. 

“What!” she cried, in well-feigned aston. 
ishment. 

““My father is dead,” he repeated almost 
mechanically. 

She looked at him, not knowing what to say; 
then she spoke like one who had learnt a lesson, 

‘* When is the funeral to be ? ” she asked, 

“Next Monday morning, at eleven o’clock,” 
he replied. 

“I suppose we shall all have to go into 
black,”’ was her remark. 

Walter read the letter again. It was only a 
formal note, informing him of a sad event, 
He longed for some message telling him that 
his father had forgiven him, for, even although 
he had not seen him for more than twenty 
years, he could not help feeling kindly towards 
him. Especially had this been true since his 
alienation from his wife. After all, his father 
had been right. Better for him to have mar- 
ried Miss Blight, with her plain face and u- 
engaging ways. She was, at any rate, a lady, 
and an honourable woman. He could never 
conceive of her becoming the tool of a priest: 
She would never have tried to turn his own 
children against him. 

After he had somewhat recovered from the 
news of his father’s death, the purport of the 
remarks concerning Joyce became real to him. 
What should he say to Williams and Jordan? 
He looked towards his wife, and he saw that 
she was watching him. What was the meaning 
of that strange look in her eyes? A flood of 
thoughts came into his mind, but he kept quiet. 

“‘ Will you go to the funeral?” she asked pre- 
sently. 

“Yes.” 

‘* When will you go ?” 

““T don’t know.” 

‘* Whom has he left his money to ?” 

The strange tone in her voice attracted 
him. Should he tell her what the lawyer had 
said ? No; he would say nothing to her. 

‘‘Where are you going?” she said pre 
sently. 

“I’m going out.” 

‘* Where ? ”’ 

“Several places, possibly.” 

“Will you be late back ? ” 

“I don’t know.” 

She would have liked to ask further ques 
tions, but she dared not. In her heart was 
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a great fear lest her husband should know what 
she had done. 

“Of course, you will not wait up,” he said 
as he went out. “I am taking the latch- 
key.” 

Half an hour later he was in Ned Harrington’s 
rooms. 

“Read that,” he said as he handed him 
the letter. 

“We shall know where Joyce is now, 
Harrington, when he had read it. 

“You mean that od 

“Yes, I do,’”’ said the young barrister. 


” 


said 





CHAPTER XXX. 


HE two men looked at each other 
ih steadily for a minute; then Harring- 

ton started to walk to and fro in the 
rom, a sure sign that he was thinking 
deeply. Whenever a stout, phlegmatic man 
wants to think, he generally sits still, with 
closed eyes. On the other hand, however, a 
nervous, highly strung man starts to his feet, 
and every part of his body becomes alert, when 
his mental powers are more than ordinarily 
aroused. The placid man requires no pen to 
record his thoughts ; the nervous man, on the 
other hand, has either to think aloud, or at 
the end of his pen. When Harrington was 
alone, and wanted to think of matters of more 
than ordinary importance, he always had a 
piece of paper before him, on which he jotted 
down his thoughts; when anyone was with 
him, he started to walk, and to talk. 

“Raymond,” he said, ‘‘ you know that again 
and again, when we have been discussing this 
business, I have told you that I have been 
looking for a motive; I have said that 
Ritzoom would not take so much trouble 
with your family simply and solely for the 
sake of your souls.” 

“Yes; and you would never tell me what 
you believed the motive was.” 

“Yes; I was afraid. I bore it in mind, 
but I could not see how what haunted me 
could be true. Now it’s all plain.” 

Walter Raymond thought a minute. ‘“ You 
mean that clause about Joyce ? ” he said. 

“ Exactly.” 

“You believe they’ve been planning for 
that ?” 

“T’m sure. While it seemed as though 
Joyce could not be the possessor of one penny, 
it seemed foolishness to talk about it. Yet, 
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knowing what I did about Ritzoom, I could 
not help believing it.” 

“Still, they must have acted on a bare pos- 
sibility.” 

“Ritzoom has a way of making bare possi- 
bilities become facts,” said Harrington. ‘‘ Wait 
a minute.” 

He went to a safe in the room, and unlocked 
it. Then he took from it a bulky diary. 

** Look here,”’ he said. ‘‘ I have kept a diary 
of every detail of this business since that night 
when I received your telegram at Plymouth. I 
have also chronicled my fears and fancies. There 
are several jottings here also, which I did not 
think it wise to tell you about, because there 
seemed no sufficient reason for believing there 
was anythingin them. Listen; I want to read 
you a few extracts.’”” This was what he read : 

““* What are Ritzoom’s motives ? He is not 
a man noted for his spirituality. Whenever he 
takes anything in hand, there is nearly always 
something besides immediate religious con- 
siderations. Especially has this been true 
during the last few years. Joyce is poor. 
Why, then, should he take so much trouble 
about her ? The only source from which she 
can receive money is from her grandfather. 
This source is very unlikely, and yet it might 
be made possible by a man like Ritzoom. 
Better not say anything to Raymond about it, 
but I must always remember it as a possible 
contingency.’ 

“Here is another extract: ‘Saw Belsher 
with Ritzoom to-day. What does that mean ? 
I thought Belsher was a strong Protestant. 
He has certainly written to Protestant papers, 
and has strongiy deprecated the influx of 
monastic institutions into this country. Must 
tell Volpo to make inquiries about him. 

‘Volpo tells me that Belsher is a curious 
character. He is a hack journalist, and pro- 
fesses to be a very strong Protestant, but has 
been seen in council with Romanists. Of 
course, this may mean nothing.’ 

“Here is another extract of a later date: 
‘Went to Protestant meeting at P : 
Saw old Walter Raymond there. He was 
somewhat cool towards me. Also saw Belsher 
there. He said he was reporting the meeting 
for several Protestant papers. He seemed 
very friendly with old Major-General Gray, 
who is so much interested in The Protestant on 
the Watch Tower. This rather strange, for the 
old General, although such a militant and 
evangelical Protestant, is a strong autocrat, 
and does not talk freely with such as Belsher ’ 
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“Three weeks later: ‘ What does this para- 
graph mean? Ofcourse, it is of no significance, 
for The Protestant on the Watch Tower has only 
a few hundreds of a circulation. It is run by 
old General Gray, and sent out to people he 
happens to know. Yet the paragraph is sig- 
nificant. Who could have told the General 
that the granddaughter of old Walter Ray- 
mond refused to go to a convent school, and 
in spite of home influences, which are strongly 
Roman Catholic, remains a strong Protestant, 
and is gone to a Moravian school in Germany ? 
Of course, it is just like the General to put it in, 
but who could have told him ? I am not sure 
that Walter is right in persisting in silence 
about the matter. I am not sure but that it 
would be better to let the whole truth become 
public, no matter how painful it might be. 
But there, if it became public, it would 
lead to a knowledge of Walter’s strained 
relations with his wife and children, and 
as a sensitive man he naturally shrinks from 
that.’ 

“Still later: ‘ Heard that old General Gray 
was on a visit to Walter’s father at Rothertown. 
I thought old Mr. Raymond looked very feeble 
when I saw him last. Must say nothing to 
Walter about it. He seems very sensitive 
about anything which concerns his father, 
even with me.’ ” 

Ned Harrington ceased reading, and looked 
at his friend. 

“Well ?” said Raymond. 

“Well ?”’ repeated the other. ‘‘ What do 
you make of it ?” 

*‘ What do you make of it ?” 

“What I had believed impossible. Ritzoom 
had his eyes upon your father’s money. He 
could only influence him indirectly. If Joyce 
became a nun, and then heiress to his estates, 
the Jesuits would have the control of all his 
possessions. Very well. Suppose two or three 
things. First, suppose that Belsher and such 
as Belsher are the tools of Ritzoom. He gets 
a paragraph inserted in General Gray’s pet 
venture, to the effect that Joyce remained a 
Protestant. Your father sees it. That means 
that he will think kindly of her. Very well. 
He still loves you, but you know the kind of 
man he is. He has made a vow never to leave 
you a penny, but that does not hinder him 
from thinking kindly of your eldest child, who 
bears the name of your mother, of whom your 
father was passionately fond. Then old General 
Gray goes down to see your father. Gray has 
been talking with Belsher, and such as Belsher, 
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who pose as Protestants, and still are tools of 
Ritzoom ; then——”’ 

“Yes, yes,” broke in Walter Raymond ; “jt 
may be as you say.” 

“Mark my words,” said Harrington. ‘‘ When 
that will is made known, you will find that a 
large sum of money will be left to Joyce, abso. 
lutely under her own control. You see the 
wording of the lawyers’ letter. She will ‘con. 
siderably benefit.’ She is understood to be on 
the Continent. How would they think of her 
as on the Continent, except your father had 
told them? And how would he think of it, 
but for this paragraph in The Protestant on 
the Watch Tower? We have said nothing, 
while o 

“Yes, yes; it’s as clear as daylight. Why 
did I not think of these things before ?” 

“As I told you, I thought of them ; but, as 
I had not the slightest reason to believe that 
your father would leave Joyce any money, my 
suspicions seemed groundless. In the light of 
this letter, however, all becomes changed.” 

Both men were quiet for a few minutes. 
Walter Raymond sat quietly, while Ned 
Harrington sometimes sat by his side, and 
again walked around the room. 

“Yes ; we shall know where she is very soon 
now,” said Walter Raymond; “ but I say, 
Ned, next Monday is Joyce’s birthday. She 
will be twenty-one then.” 

Harrington nodded. 

“That means re 

““Yes, I know what it means,” interrupted 
Harrington impatiently. ‘‘ Walter, we are not 
at the end of this business yet.” 

“They must let us see her,” said Raymond 
eagerly. ‘“‘The money cannot become hers 
without the formalities of the law being com- 
plied with. That will mean that I shall be 
able to see her. So will you, Ned, and if to- 
gether we can’t be a match for the priests, I'm 
mistaken.” 

Harrington did not speak, but he seemed to 
be thinking deeply. 

“I will, of course, go down to Rothertown 
at once,” Raymond went on. “I will make 
a complete statement of all the facts to Williams 
and Jordan. By the way, I knew Mr. Williams 
as a boy, and he was always friendly with my 
father. Perhaps some message has been left 
for me.” 

Still Harrington was silent. 

“Of course, after the funeral the terms of 
the will must become public ; then, of course, 
Joyce’s whereabouts will become known. If 
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m are correct in your reasonings, Ritzoom 
will quickly put in his claim for the money.” 

“No; not Ritzoom.” 

The words seemed to be spoken almost 
unwittingly. They did not express the main 
current of Harrington’s thoughts, but only 
something which his mind fastened on as a 
side issue.” 

“Not Ritzoom ? ” 

“No; his name will not appear. Some 
harmless old man, well known for deeds of 
charity, will put in the claim.” 

“ Anyhow, I shall see Joyce. 
must be proved, and in order to do that--—— 


Her identity 


“Anything can happen—anything,” said 
Harrington, like one speaking to himself. 
“Ritzoom is as cunning as the devil. If I am 


right in my reasoning, Walter; if I am right, 
things will not be as plain and easy as you 
suggest. No, no; there is something behind 
all this.” 

“But they can’t hinder us from seeing her,” 
cried Walter; ‘‘ they cannot hinder us from 
pleading with her. Thank God! the British 
public is still Protestant in spite of all the 
endeavours of the priests, both Roman and 
Anglican, to make it otherwise. When the 
thing gets into the law courts, whatever else 
may happen, the truth will come out.” 

“Will it ?”’ 

“Yes. I say, Ned, what is the matter with 
you?” 

“TI fear, I fear.’ 

“What ?”’ 

“Do not ask me. I dare not tell you. Yes, 
as you say, if things are as we believe, a claim 
will be made for her money, and then we must 
fight. Yes, yes; we must not hesitate to 
face the public ; we must let everything come 
out. Perhaps we were wrong in keeping quiet. 
Still, it can’t be helped now. You must go to 
Rothertown at once, and, yes, you will do well 
to take Mr. Williams into your confidence. 
Go at once, Walter ; take the first train in the 
morning.” 

He seemed to be talking in order to hide his 
teal thoughts. Evidently some great fear 
haunted him—a fear which he did not dare 
to reveal to his friend. 


Walter Raymond rose to go; his mind 


seemed to be so full of what he had to do that 
he paid but little attention to the thoughts in 
the back of Harrington’s mind. When they 
reached the door, however, he could not help 
noticing the haunted expression in his friend’s 
eyes, 
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“It must be all he said. 


Ned,” 
“Things must come to the light now.” 

** Let us hope so.” 

“But come, I say, what are you thinking 
about ?”’ 

“Oh, nothing. Let us hope for the best ; 
but, Walter, just bear this in mind. Ritzoom 


right, 


is a very clever man. He prepares for every 
contingency, and—and—well, English laws in 
relation to convents make everything pos- 
sible.” 

“But the truth must come to light. Even 
if Joyce is a nun, she must put in an appearance 
in order to establish her claim. If she does, 
everything becomes possible for us.”’ 

“Yes, I know. But do you think Ritzoom 
has not thought of that ? ” 

“What do you mean ?” 

‘Just that. Good-night. I shall not be 
idle, and—well, we must hope for the best.” 

“You make me afraid, Ned.” 

*‘No ; don’t give way to fear. Only, it’s well 
to have our eyes opened. Here are the facts: 
More than two years ago Joyce left us. During 
that time you and I have used our utmost 
endeavours to find out her whereabouts. She 
is in England—that we know. The conversa- 





tion which we overheard at the Res- 
taurant proves that. But we have never been 
able to discover any definite trace of her. That 


proves how complete the convent system is. 
That proves how fully the convent powers 
can defy intelligent men. For we are intelli- 
gent men, Walter. It may seem like boasting, 
but I know that I have as much brains as the 
ordinary intelligent man. I have been con- 
gratulated again and again by the cleverest 
judge in England on having a mind capable 
of penetrating dark places and of unravelling 
tangled skeins. Judge told me the 
other day in private that he knew of no man at 
the Bar who saw further into the heart of a 
thing than I. Well, that may be true or not, 
and Iam not mentioning it without a purpose. 
For you must remember this: for more than 
two years I have been giving all my powers to 
the discovery of where Joyce is. I have had 
the strongest motives for doing this. My life’s 
happiness depends on it. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that I have done all in my power. 
Well, then, there’s you, Walter. You have 
obtained the reputation of being a level-headed, 
safe lawyer. More and more you are gaining 
the confidence of the public by your ability 
and your integrity. You also have devoted 
all your powers to finding the whereabouts of 
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your child. We have worked separately, and 
we have worked together. With what result ? 
I need not say. Well, now comes this news 
of the death of your father. You say, and say 
naturally, that if we have not gone on a false 
assumption for two, years, certain things will 
happen ? But will they? If the convent 
laws have enabled a man like Ritzoom to baffle 
us in the past, will they not enable him to baffle 
us in the future ?” 

“But even they cannot stop us from seeing 
her. And I tell you, Ned, let me see my child, 
and I am not afraid. Let her see you, and I 
am not afraid. She loves us both, my friend, 
and even two years of convent life cannot crush 
the life out of my Joyce. I know my child, 
Ned. By this time she will have seen through 
the hollowness of the whole business, and a 
word from us will bring her home. I am sure 
of it. She would never have left home if you 
had not gone away to Plymouth. It was only 
when she was away from us that they were able 
to work upon her fears. Let her see us, and 
all the priests in the world will not hold her.” 

“T believe you are right,” said Harrington, 


with a strange look ‘in his eyes. “Nay; I 
know you are right.” 

“Then why do you fear ?” 

‘‘Because Ritzoom knows it, too; and 


Ritzoom is a man who stops at nothing.” 

‘* But, but ag 

“He is a Jesuit.” 

** Even then ig 

“The Jesuits deny the doctrine which 
is so often attributed to them; but even al- 
though they deny it, the fact remains. Any- 
how, I am sure of this: Ritzoom is capable of 
strange things, if thereby he believes he can 
extend the Roman Catholic Church, which he 
believes identical with the Kingdom of God. 
Good-night, my friend. I have said too much 
already, and I hope that I am wrong, and that 
you are right.” 

The next day Walter Raymond went to his 
old home for the first time in twenty-two years. 
No one recognised him at the station ; no one 
gave him special attention as he walked through 
the streets of the town in which he was born 
and reared. It was no wonder. There was 
but little resemblance between the happy, 
bright-faced youth of twenty-two and the sad- 
eyed, anxious-looking man of forty-four. That 
day he looked quite fifty. His face was sallow, 
his eyes were weary, his features were lined 
with care. The trouble of the last three years 
had done more to age him than all the care and 
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poverty of the previous nineteen. Since the 
priests had entered his home, happiness had 
ebbed little by little out of his life, 

He did not take a cab. He felt that he 
wanted to walk through the streets once sg 
familiar to him, and to note the places which he 
knew so well as a boy. On his way he passed 
by the Independent Chapel where he was mar. 
ried, and as he did so he felt his head swim, | 
was there that the ceremony was performed 
which had sealed his fate. 

“It is said that marriage makes or ruins a 
man,” he said to himself. ‘‘ What has it done 
for me ?” 

He had no home in the true sense of the word; 
his wife and two of his daughters were alienated 
from him, his other daughter was—he dared 
not think what. Only Walter, his boy, had 
defied the priests. And yet, as he recalled the 
first nineteen years of his wedded life, he felt 
that but for the shadow of what was called 
“the Church” he had done nothing of which he 
repented. His father was dead ; and yet, al 
though the old man’s life had been embittered 
by his son’s marriage, the marriage would have 
been blessed of God but for the unhealthy 
superstition which had been allowed to domi- 
nate his home. 

A few minutes later he was closeted with 
Messrs. Williams and Jordan. Mr. Williams 
was a man of over sixty years of age—a man 
cautious, keen, and dignified ; a lawyer of the 
old school. Mr. Jordan, on the other hand, 
was evidently of a more modern spirit. He 
spoke more freely than his partner, and was 
not such a stickler on points of etiquette. 

“Did my father mention me in any way?” 
Walter asked presently. ‘‘ You know that we 
have been estranged all these years. I wrote 
to him, but he returned my letters. Did he 
think more kindly of me towards the end?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Jordan; “so kindly that 
more than once I was on the point of writing 
to you, suggesting that you should come down, 
but Mr. Williams would not hear of it.” 

“There is a reference to you in the will it- 
self,” remarked the older partner. “ Indeed, 
it was to show his forgiveness that he 
left the bulk of his large fortune to your 
daughter Joyce.” 

“‘ Was he very rich ?” asked Walter. 

“Of course, gossip has exaggerated his 
wealth,” said the lawyer ; ‘‘ but he was doubt- 
less arich man, avery rich man. General Gray 
and others pleaded with him, and thus the 
will of two years ago—a will which bestowed 











“For a time they both sat and listened coldly”—yp. 960. 
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everything on charities—was cancelled. The 
new will says that, while his word was given 
that you should never benefit by his possessions, 
he wished to show you that he felt kindly 
towards you at the last by enriching your 
eldest daughter Joyce. Moreover, he was much 
influenced by the fact that she had refused to 
yield to her mother’s influence and join the 
Roman Communion. The fact, moreover, 
that you insisted on sending her to a Protestant 
school made him feel very kindly towards you.” 

‘*Gentlemen,’”’ said Walter, ‘‘I wish I had 
known of this before.” 

“Why ?” asked Mr. Jordan; while Mr. 
Williams only looked at him questioningly, 
playing with his gold-rimmed eyeglass as he 
did so. 

“T have to tell you a long story,” said 
Walter Raymond. ‘“ Perhaps, when I have 
told it, you will be able to throw some light 
on the situation.” 

Thereupon he told the lawyers in outline 
much of what I have related here. For a time 


they both sat and listened coldly, but presently 
Mr. Williams forgot his dignity in his eager 
interest, while Mr. Jordan ejaculated freely. 
When he had finished, a silence fell between 
them for a few seconds. 

“ How long is it since you say she left you ?” 
asked Mr. Williams. 
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“‘ More than two years.” 

“And you have been searching the whole of 
that time ?” 

“The whole of it—both Harrington and |.” 

“What! the Harrington ?” said Mr. Jordan, 
who was himself privately reading for the Bar 
while practising as a solicitor. 

“Yes, the Harrington.” 

“And you have discovered nothing ?” 

“* Nothing.” 

“Why did you not make the matter pub. 
lic 7?” 

“Can’t you think, Mr. Jordan? I hated 
the idea of the matter being talked about, 
Besides, I had no positive proof that she had 
gone to a convent. I have none now—that is, 
proof that would stand in a court of law, 
Nevertheless, I am morally sure. My wife has 
practically admitted the fact.” 

Again silence fell between them. 

“TI quite understand your desire to keep the 
affair quiet,” said Mr. Williams. ‘I should 
have done the same had I been in your 
place.” 

“TI don’t think I should,” said Mr. Jordan. 
“ Nothing would give me greater pleasure than 
to fight with these black-coated gentry.” 

“It strikes me that you will have that 
pleasure,” said Mr. Williams grimly. 

[END OF CHAPTER THIRTY. ] 
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A Popular Writer. 


] HAVE pleasure in giving the por- 

trait of Lina Orman Cooper, a 
writer whose work has been appre- 
ciated highly by readers of “ The 








LINA ORMAN COOPER. 


Quiver.” Her valuable hints on 
home nursing in a recent issue of the 
maine were founded on her own 
wide experience. 


<a 


The Ragged School. 


WHENEVER the Ragged School 

Union is spoken of, the thought 
turns at once to Mr. John Kirk, whose 
name is inseparably connected with its 
fortunes, and who has done so much to 
make the work successful. It was in 
1867 that Mr. Kirk became assistant 
on the first training ship started by the 
Union, since which time he has been 
continuously engaged in the service of 
the children. He was appointed sec- 
retary in 1879. Some vast changes, 
social, industrial, and religious, have 
taken place in the interval of the past 
six decades ; but the Union, which has 
been ever ready to adapt its methods 
to the changing circumstances of the 
times, still goes on rendering beneficent 
service amongst the poorest, the most 
neglected, the depraved, and the 
afflicted members of the community. 
Whatever the needs of the ragged and 
destitute, those needs the Union seeks 
to meet. It toils for, loves, and serves 


the necessitous children of our common 


fatherland. 























Conducted by the Editor. 


Aid for Cripples. 
SIXTY years ago, when the Union 


came into being, it was chiefly 
educational. John Pounds, the poor 
Portsmouth shoemaker, is generally 
credited with being the originator of 
the Ragged School. He used to 
gather a few poor children around 
him and teach them to read. To-day 
the Union does much more. It is a 
Poor Children’s Aid Society, under- 
takes a Country Holidays Fund, and 
succours suffering and crippled little 
ones ; it acts also as an educational 
agency of a religious, industrial, and 
“secular” character. Recently a 
class for cobbling has been started for 
the boys, and a dressmaking class for 
girls. Efficient instruction is given in 
each case by trained instructors, and 
the results have been most encouraging. 
Cripples only are eligible for these 
classes, and after six months’ tuition 
they are able to earn their own living 
asarule. This is very costly work, 
as allowance has to be made for ill- 
health and limited powers, with often 
other physical disabilities ; but the 
experiment has proved a great blessing 
to many who would never otherwise 


have been able to do anything for 


themselves. So 


A Hint for the Wealthy, 


"THOSE who live in the West End 

might do much for East End 
children by inviting them to spend a 
few hours in their homes. Some may 
argue that this would unfit them for 
their positions, and cast a glamour of 
unreality upon their own daily lives, 
making them discontented and repin- 
ing. Poor children! It could do 
nothing but bless them, and open to 
them, once in a while, what might 
seem a veritable fairy land—a glimpse 
of Eden—and prove to them that 
those who possess this world’s goods 
desire to count them as kindred, and 
share the beauties thus provided. It 
is the personal touch of loving 
sympathy that the children want. 
Who will venture to open their doors 
and offer their hoopttaity to some of 
these little ones occasionally > 


sje 
Dr. Ambrose Shepherd. 


THE Rev. Ambrose Shepherd, 

D.D., the new President of the 
Congregational Union of Scotland, is 
one of the comparatively few English 
ministers to be found north of the 


Tweed. For the past eight years he 
has been pastor of Elgin Place Con. 


gregational Church, Glasgow, and ever 
since his settlement there he has 
exercised a potent influence on the 
life of the city. His church is one of 
the largest in Glasgow. Every Sun. 
day night it is packed to the door, 
young people lotalan the greater 
A of the conreuine. Dr. 
epherd is a son of the 

his early days were full pas 
was not till he was twenty-two years 
of age that he forsook manual 

to study for the ministry, and, having 
been a toiler himself, he knows how 
to sympathise with those who have to 
earn their bread by the sweat of their 


brow. <jo 


Work in Glasgow. 


YEAR or two ago Dr. She 
A published a volume on os 
Gospel and Social Questions” which 
attracted much attention and had a 
ready sale. Dr. Shepherd preaches 
the nage and believes in the 
necessity of conversion, standing in 
the old paths with full trust in the 
Word of God. Elgin Place Church 


(Photo: T. and R. Annan and Sons.) 
THE REV. AMBROSE SHEPHERD, 0.0. 


celebrated its centenary three yeafs 
ago. A year before the centenary 
fell due Dr. Shepherd was arranging 
for the celebration, and he invited the 
late Dr. Parker to the special gather- 
ings. But the pastor of the City 
Temple was then feeling the strain of 
work, and he seemed to have a pre- 
monition that the end was near. In 
his reply he said he would attend if 





he possibly could, adding that he 
hoped to be in heaven before then. 
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His hope was fulfilled, for before the 
celebration was held the famous 
preacher had been called home. 


<je 
An Absent-minded Man. 


DR. SHEPHERD, whose degree, 

by the way, was bestowed by 
the University of Glasgow, is credited 
with absent-mindedness, and it is said 
that but for the unremitting attentions 
of his wife he would often find him- 
self in a dilemma. She it is who 
keeps note of his engagements, and 
sees that he attends to them. One 
evening, so runs one of many stories, 
he had a feeling that he was due at a 
meeting, but he was blissfully ignorant 
of where it was to be held. Hailing 
a cab, he told the driver to drive to St. 
Andrew's Hall, but when he got there 
the doors were shut. It was perfectly 
obvious that his engagement was 
somewhere else. It must be in the 
City Hall, he thought, and thither he 
was driven. There, also, the doors 
were closed to him. In his despair 
he thought he would try his own 
church, and, sure enough, when he 
reached it he found his office-bearers 


anxiously awaiting his arrival. 
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lost their intended swains through 
death, and remained true to their first 
loves. Each maiden designed her 
own garland, and at her death this 
simple emblem was borne before her 
by the village lasses, the white gloves 
being afterwards inserted. Finally, 
these garlands were suspended in the 
village church on a rod bearing an 
escutcheon, upon which were in- 
scribed the name and date. These 
were originally fixed above the pews 
which the departed were wont to 
occupy during their lifetime. 


<So 


The Misunderstood Judge. 


JUDGE WILLIS, the ex-President 

of the Baptist Union, is exceed- 
ingly fond of chatting with anybody 
he meets on questions of the day. 
He very often uses an omnibus to 
take him part of the way home, 
descending at a stopping-place called 
(as usual), after a public house, “* The 
Green Man.” One evening he had 
been conversing on all sorts of topics 
with the occupants of the omnibus, 
and finally called to the conductor to 
stop at “The Green Man.” An 
elderly lady, who had been amazed 














VIRGINS’ GARLANDS. 


A very pretty history attaches to these “Garlands,” which are to be seen 
in Minsterley Church, Salop. The first of them bears the date 1554, and the 


last 1751. 


“ Virgins’ Garlands.” 


SEVEN garlands in existence in 

insterley Church, Salop, date 
fom 1554 to 1751. hey each 
consist of silk ribbon and paper 
cored with rosettes, the interior of 
tcane or wire frame supporting a 
pair of gloves. The custom is of 
vey ancient origin. The garlands 
were sacred to the memory of girls 


who, while betrothed in their youth, 





There is nothing else of its kind in existence. 


at the judge’s loquacity, laid her hand 
on his arm as he rose to leave the 
omnibus, and said, ‘“* My good man, 
don’t you think you've had enough ?” 


fo 
The Doyen of Methodism. 


THE oldest Methodist minister in 

the United Kingdom is probably 
the Rev. Richard Rymer, who at- 
tained his ninety-seventh birthday in 
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the early part of this year. Mr. 
Rymer lives in a suburb of London, 
and maintains his interest in the events 
of the day, though he has long since 
retired from the active ministry. 


<S$o 


A Famous Railway 
Institution. 
THE “ Breakfast Hour Address - 


which is given every morning in 
the carriage and locomotive works of 
the Midland Railway, Derby, has an 
interesting story. Some sixty years 
ago a pious and godly workman— 
George Wilkins by name—used to 
gather a few youths together at break- 
fast time and, while they were eating 
their meal, read to them from the Bible. 
One cold winter’s morning a director 
of the company passed through the 
yard, where they were sitting on a 
heap of iron rails, and was so impressed 
with their earnestness that he deter- 
mined that “‘ those poor chaps shan’t 
be out in the snow and sleet; they 


shall have a shed provided for them.” 


<Sfo 


Steady Growth. 


HE shed was provided, and the 
little gathering of four or five lads 

has now grown to large meetings of 
some 700 men on the carriage side and 
500 men on the locomotive side, who 
assemble every morning for a short 
service, which is often conducted by 
those clergy and ministers of the town 
who will go there with the Bible and 
nothing else in their hands. On one 
occasion the late Archbishop Tait 
addressed the men, and expressed 
himself most gratified with the meet- 
ing. The service is now managed by 
a small Committee, for George 
Wilkins has passed to rest and the 
town gave him a public funeral. “ It 
is impossible,” said one of the clergy, 
“to overestimate the blessing that 
service has been to the religious life of 


the town. <§Jo 


The Bible in Strange 
Languages. 


THE Bible Society records that 

during the past year the Bible 
has been translated into eleven new 
languages—four in Asia, three in 
Africa, three in Oceania, and one in 
America. These languages, as one 
may easily surmise, are “strange ™ in 
the widest sense, and the very names 
may be unfamiliar. Who could say 
without research what tribes speak 
the Mech, Saa, Laotian, Kuliviu, 
Bemba, or Ladakhi, tongues? Yet 
such is the activity of the propagandist 
societies, and such is the zeal dis- 
played by those who are resolved to 
obey the command to take the Gospel 
to all nations, that these remote 
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races now have the Bible given to 
them in the words they can under- 
stand. 
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ears of his mission to translate the 
Bible into Luganda, the language of 
Uganda, and into Swahili, the lan- 
guage of the people 
on the coast. His 

















cathedral 1s said to 
be “‘ one of the most 
wonderful in the 
world.” It is situ- 
ated on a hill; the 
roof is a framework 
of reedy grass sup- 
ported by 300 tree- 
pillars, six feet 
apart; and it has 
double walls, the 
intervening space be- 
ing filled with grass. 
This cathedral will 
hold a congregation 
of 4,000. 


sje 

*¢ Prove all 
Things.”’ 
THE Rev. C. L. 

Drawbridge, 
M.A., has written 
another of his 
strengthening _vol- 
umes, in which he 
boldly takes up the 
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THE “DANCING BEAR” AT BRIMHAM. 


Nature’s Art. 
DEPICTIONS of the grotesque 


forms assumed by the rocks at 
Brimham, near Harrogate, have 
already been given, and two further 
specimens may be welcome. In the 
one case it needs no great effort of 
the imagination to perceive the peculiar 
formation of a bear's head, and the 
mass of rock with its curious contor- 
tions is known locally as “The 
Dancing Bear.” The second picture 
is a comprehensive view of “ The 
Druid’s Desk,” poised at great height 
upon a mighty mass of rock. 


sje 
Light in Darkest Uganda. 


INCE his arrival in England 
Bishop Tucker has given a most 
encouraging report of the progress of 
the Uganda Mission. It is not so 
long since this dark spot in East 
Africa was only dimly known, was 
seldom reached by adventurous 
travellers, and was almost wholly 
under the sway of savage rule. But 
splendid pioneer work has been 
accomplished, and Bishop Tucker 
has confirmed close upon 2,000 
persons during each of the last five 
years, and has baptised 24,000 adults. 
It will be remembered that, with the 
help of zealous assistants, Bishop 
Tucker was enabled during the first 





challenge of sceptics 
and with _ logical 
force and scientific 
knowledge discusses 
“Is Religion Undermined?” He 
deals with the foundations on which 
the Christian creed is based, and ad- 
vances cogent proofs for belief and for 
“holding fast that 
which is good.” 


Little Salvationists, 

THE photo of the three lads which 
we give on this page is of the 

youngest of the emigrants whom the 

Salvation Army is constantly helping. 


} (Photo: T. Rock.) 
SALVATION ARMY BOYS. 


The boys look so smart and happy 
that there is little doubt they will have 
a prosperous career in the new country 
of Canada to which they have gone. 
The Salvation Army is busier than 
ever a'ong the lines of assisting the 
emigration of suitable persons to those 
British colonies where labour is in 
demand, and where there is ample 
room and greater prospects of success 
than in our crowded cities. There is 
no demand for clerks, but plenty of 


need of agriculturists. 








This volume is of 
so helpful a charac- 
ter that preachers 
and students of all 
degrees may be 
commended to turn 
to the profitable and 
stimulating pages. 


So 


Old Age. 
SINCE the pub- 


lication of our 
article on “ Active 
Old Age,” several 
other instances of 
remarkable longev- 
ity, | accompanied 
by useful continu- 
ance in work, have 
been sent to the 
Editor. It seems as 
though the best life 
insurance policy that 
a man orf woman can 
take out in youth is 
to resolve to live a 














godly and philan- 
thropic life. THE 
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“DRUID'S DESK” AT BRIMHAM. 
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The Doctor in the Car, 
R. GUINNESS ROGERS is, 


as everyone knows, not lacking 
in courage, but up to the present— 
gotwithstanding this photograph—he 
has not been for a ride on a motor- 
ar. True, he consented to be 

ographed sitting on a friend's car, 
— is as far as he went in the 
wy of “ countenancing™ the new 
method of travelling. But Dr. 
Rogers may yet change his mind 
and go motoring like that younger 
yeteran, General Booth. 


<je 
Dr. Broughton. 
THE Rev. Dr. Len G. Broughton, 
of Atlanta, Georgia, who has been 
eccupying the pulpit of Westminster 
Chapel for his friend Dr. Campbell 


Morgan, is well known throughout 
the Southern States of America as an 





DR. LEN BROUGHTON. 


able and earnest preacher. I remem- 
ber crossing the Atlantic with him on 
ene occasion, writes a correspondent, 
and he then told me how he was led 
into the ministry. He studied for a 
medical degree, and practised for 
four and a half years. For years he 
felt that he ought to enter the 
ministry, and he promised God that 
if He would own his services as a 
physician, that if He would give him 
success so that it would not be said 
of him that he failed in his career, he 
would become a preacher. Success 
tame, but he was not willing to carry 
out his bargain. 


sje 
The Lesson of Ifiness. 
THEN a serious illness came, and 


for twelve months Dr. Broughton 
hy helpless in bed. While recover- 
mg, but still in feeble health, he 
attended a service in a village church 
near his home, and the pastor took as 
his text these words—" Thy will be 
done.” Dr. Broughton felt that he 
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could not say that, but he determined 
to yield to what he felt was God's 
plan for him, and when he went home 
he told his wife that he meant to 
preach the Gospel in future. The 
announcement of the change caused 
quite a talk among his many friends, 
but as he said, when telling the inci- 
dent, “ I have never ceased to thank 
God for the victory He gave me that 
night that enabled me to say, ‘ Thy 
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cast of head and countenance. As both 
preachers have frequently attended 
the same conferences in America, 
they have many amusing incidents to 
relate of mistaken identity. At 
Northfield, on one occasion, Mrs. 
Campbell Morgan approached Dr. 
Broughton thinking in to be her 
own husband, and was naturally 
much amused when she discovered 
her mistake. This is not the first 





























DR. GUINNESS 


will be done.’ I remember many of 
the dark days that have come 
since that time, but for every friend 
I sacrificed God has given me 
thousands.” Then he added, “I love 
the dear old text. I don’t know one 
around which my heart clings more 


tenderly.” $ 
Very Much Alike. 


THE resemblance between Dr. 

Broughton and Dr. Campbell 
Morgan is astonishing. They are 
both tall and thin, and have the same 


(Photo: Mr. G. H. Sankey.) 
ROGERS. 


occasion on which Dr. Broughton has 
occupied the pulpit of Westminster 
Chapel, so that he is no stranger, and 
will be welcomed back as an old and 
honoured friend. In Atlanta, Dr. 
Broughton is the pastor of a large 
Baptist Tabernacle that is the centre 
of an aggressive work. Dr. Torrey 
and Mr. C. M. Alexander have lately 
conducted a great mission in Atlanta, 
with very happy results. The evangel- 
ists had the cordial co-operation of 
Dr. Broughton. The whole city was 
moved towards the concluding days 
of the evangelists’ visit. 


i 
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MADE OF HANDKERCHIEFS. 


By Ellen T. Masters. 


HEN we consider the enormous variety 

that there is in pocket-handkerchiefs, it 

is not surprising that clever workers should have 
seized upon them and turned them to account 





A NECK-BOW. 


in a way that is dainty enough, but totally 
different from their original intention: 

The fact that the prettiest handkerchiefs 
are made of cotton, not of linen, threads, does 
not detract in the least from their suitability 
for making up into articles of outer and under 
wear, and into fancy trifles of all sorts and 
sizes. The idea is specially valuable to such 


ladies as have, in a weak moment, promised 
to contribute some salable goods to a charity 
sale, but who find themselves troubled, through 
pressure of other work, to fulfil the contrac 
they have made. There are 
trifles to be fashioned out of hand 
kerchiefs that need no stitches 
put into them anywhere. Also, it 
is but rarely that anything at all 
serious in the way of needlework 
is required. 


How to Make a Neck-bow. 

By way of a beginning, there is 
the smart lhttle neck-bow in our 
first illustration. The whole of 
its effect is dependent upon the 
handkerchief chosen for it. This 
should be fine in texture and 
should have the borders worked 
either with white or coloured 
threads. The edges will look 
better if they are scalloped than 
if they are plain; and if they are 
finished, as is often the case, with 
narrow Valenciennes lace, so much the 
smarter will be the bow. The cost of 
such a handkerchief is by no means alarm- 
ing, for suitable squares begin at 2}d. apiece, 
and coloured silk and lawn can be had for 
very little more. Travellers, in particular, 
like a selection of such bows, because they call 
be untied for washing in a second, and as 





TWO COLLARS FROM ONE HANDKERCHIEF. 











of 
to 








rapidly put together again when wanted. 
They pack flat, and therefore take up but little 
of the restricted space that an experienced 
tourist allows herself in the way of luggage. 
To tie the bow, all that is necessary is to 
spread the square on the table and to pleat it 





A FOUR-SIDED COLLAR 


up between the fingers till it looks very much 
like a closed paper fan. One hand supports 
the pleats at one end, while the other turns 
the handkerchief round and ties it deftly once. 
The knot is pulled up rather tightly in the 
centre, and the sides are allowed to spread 
and show off the pattern to the best possible 
advantage. No stitching is necessary, but 
until the art of tying has been thoroughly 
learnt, it is likely that the handkerchief will 
need a little coaxing into shape so as to be 
certain that none of the wrong side of the 
embroidery is visible. 


A Turn-over Collar. 


From neck-bow to collar is but a short step, 
and there is nothing more natural than that a 
white embroidered handkerchief of good design 
should be converted into one or two turn-over 
collars. 30th the collars shown in our 
second illustration were made from the same 
square, but if preferred, one collar and a pair 
ofeufis may be arranged instead of two neck- 
bands. The picture shows plainly how the 
Straight collar is made by cutting off the 
border to a depth of two inches and a half 
from one side of the handkerchief. For the 
second collar, the remaining corners were 
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employed after having been cut off so as to 
form two triangles. 

The cambric that is left must be cut into a 
strip, and folded to make the two neckbands. 
For one of these the material will probably 
require a seam, but if this is placed in the 
centre of the back, it will not affect the 
comfort or the appearance of the collar in the 
slightest degree. The raw edges of the orna- 
mental part of the turn-over must be laid 
between the two open edges of the band and 
held in place by a line of stitching which 
should be done by machine if possible. There 
are plenty of fancy handkerchiefs suitable for 
this purpose to be had for about 3d. apiece, 
so it is but a small matter to make these collars 
up into sets of half-a-dozen, or even a dozen. 





A Very Pretty Collar. 


Next, we are showing a collar of a rather 
more ambitious kind, for it forms an admirable, 
but inexpensive, trimming for a simple white 
cambric or linen shirt. Any girl who is 
possessed of a few of these collars in different 


colours and designs is able to vary her dress 
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AN EASILY MADE APRON. 
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in a way that will be the envy of all her friends 
who are not in the secret. If the blouse, or 
shirt, is quite plain the handkerchief should be 
chosen in rather a bold pattern. In the 
model it was spotted and hemmed with navy- 
blue. A couple of skeins of any washable 
embroidery thread and about three yards of 
lace two inches and a half wide are not abso- 
lately necessary, but will greatly add to the 
dressy appearance of the trimming. 

The collar must be spread wrong side up- 
wards upon the table. In the centre a circle 
has to be traced with a pencil. The circum- 
ference of the round must correspond with the 
size of the throat of the wearer. Fourteen 
inches will probably be large enough, but it 
must be remembered that it will be widened 
in the hemming, and that, to balance this, it is 
to be worn above the yoke piece of a bodice. 
The circle will most likely have to measure 
rather more than four inches across, but it is 
better to cut it too small than too large. This 
round portion must be cut out exactly in the 
middle of the handkerchief. Another cut is 
then to be made through one of the corners 
straight into the round opening. 

The collar is now practically made, and, if 
it is the right size, the worker has only to hem 
the cut edges and to trim it in any way she 
fancies. A line of feather-stitch may be 
carried up the front, round the neck tc the 
back, then along the second half in such a 
way that the stitches point in the same direc- 
tion as upon the first side of the opening. A 
frill of lace, well fulled at the corners, may be 
taken round the lower edges at the back of 
the hem. If liked, two tiny flat bows can be 
contrived without much difficulty from the 
round piece of cambric that was taken away 
from the middle of the handkerchief. 





An Under Bodice. 

The daintiest of under-bodices are to be 
made out of three hem-stitched handkerchiefs 
edged with narrow lace and ornamented with 
simple embroidery. By using these, the fancy 
of even poor folk for refined under-wear may 
be indulged without any undue strain upon 
the purse, and the bodices sell rapidly, if only 
as models, at any sale of work. The handker- 
chiefs are joined down the sides and the waist 
is shaped, in some cases, by some tiny tucks, 
in others by a beading of fine braid, or lace, 
through which very narrow ribbon is run. 
The armholes are shaped in the ordinary way, 
and where the border of the handkerchiefs is 
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cut away it is replaced by lace to match it ag 
nearly as possible. Any extra decoration re. 
quired is easily added in the way of feather or 
some other ornamental stitch. The bodice has 
to be drawn up round the neck and waist with 
ribbon, but down the front it is fastened jn 
the ordinary fashion with buttons and button- 
holes. If an extra delicate bodice is needed, 
three silk handkerchiefs may be employed, but 
as these are plainer than the cambric squares, 
there is more to be done in adding the trimming. 


Children’s Pinafores. 

Children’s pinafores can be made of two, 
three, four, or five handkerchiefs of large size, 
the borders being often employed for yokes 
and frills round the armholes. Now that 
pinafores are rarely, if ever, drawn in round 
the waist, it often happens that some lengths 
of the border pattern are left over. If these 
are coloured, a use may generally be found for 
them in trimming some of the plainer knick- 
knacks. 

An Apron Easily Made. 

The apron shown on page 967 is as simply 
made as such a thing well can be. It requires 
two large cotton handkerchiefs of the bandanna 
type. They can be procured at most outfitters 
for a few pence apiece. Needless to say, they 
must be alike in pattern. One handkerchief has 
to be cut up to trim the other which serves 
for the skirt of the apron. The flounce is 
made in the same fashion as was the collar in 
our third illustration, but here we need only 
three of the corners. The fourth forms the 
bib, which is cut asa triangle and sewn to the 
top of the skirt, exactly in the middle. At 
the back (that is, on the wrong side) a narrow 
band of the cotton should be stitched along 
the top of the skirt, the base of the bib and 
along to the next corner to form a casing for 
a ribbon string which may be drawn up to the 
required fulness. Ribbon, or a strip of the 
cotton neatly hemmed along both sides, will 
serve for a waistband and should fasten at 
the left side of the front. The sides of the 
flounce have to be hemmed before it is sewn 
to the skirt. The top edge, being, as it were, 
cut on the round, gives sufficient fulness to the 
flounce without any necessity for a gathering 
thread. Finally, a small shield-shaped pocket 
is made and sewn to the right hand side of the 
skirt. 

If the handkerchiefs used are specially cheap, 
we must remind our readers that they will, 
in all probability, be very unevenly printed. 
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Some amount of contrivance will then be 
needed in making them up so as to conceal 
this imperfection. After this caution the 
worker will scarcely take the exact squareness 
of the handkerchiefs for granted, and if she 
does she may have 
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below). A glass jam jar covered with coloured 
paper, standing in the centre of a fancy 
handkerchief, which is drawn up all round it, 
and secured with a good bow and tie of ribbon, 
forms an excellent holder for those troublesome 

hat-pins that seem to 





reason to repent of 
her hastiness. 


A Handkerchief Case. 
The handkerchief 
case On page 970 is an- 
other of those trifles 
that scarcely want 
any making up. Two 
small squares are 
needed. They may 
be of any pattern and 
any colour, provided 
that they form a 
strong contrast one 
to the other. The 
outer one should be 
the darker, and it will 
look well if it is bor- 
dered with narrow 
lace. The two hand- 
kerchiefs must be laid 
exactly together. The 
four points of the 
inner square have to 
be folded over so that 
they meet in the mid- 
dle, where they are 
joined and finished 
with a crisp little bow 
of ribbon. The points 
of the outer handker- 
chief are brought to- 
gether in the same 
way, but they are 
folded back again to 
the edge of the square 
that is now made, so 
that the inner handkerchief is shown in the 
middle with its ribbon-bow. The lace should 
be folded down over the edge of the outermost 
handkerchief, as shown on page 970, and all 
that is now needed will be a few stitches to 
keep the two layers of material together, and to 
hold back the points of the outermost square. 














A Cheap yet Pretty Workbag. 
A couple of gaudy printed handkerchiefs 
make the most delightful of sack-shaped 
workbags at a cost of less than a shilling (see 
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be in  everybody’s 
way, whether indoors 
or out. Or the jar, or 
some similar homely 
article of the kind, 
may be stuffed as a 
pincushion : or, if the 
handkerchief is well 
ruffled with lace at 
the edges, it will make 
a really elegant flower 
vase. 





A Child’s Bonnet. 

A child’s_ bonnet 
for garden wear can 
be finished off in half- 
an-hour. Fold a good- 
sized handkerchief 
nearly in half, corner- 
wise, and place it on 
the child’s head so 
that the smaller point 
is outside the hood. 
A piece of two-inch 
wide ribbon should 
then be put round the 
neck and tied in a 
bow under the chin. 
The handkerchief, the 
tips being below the 
ribbon, should be sewn 
to this in the middle 
of the back and again 
to each of the other 
two points, which will 
hang down at the side 
of the face. The 
corner which is turned back from the top 
must also be secured with a stitch. By thus 
making it up on the head, with pleats and 
stitches where necessary to keep it in order 





such a bonnet can be made to fit the wearet | 


exactly. Any desired trimming is easily 
added. 
A Tea-cloth and other Articles. 

Space is wanting in which to give a description 
of many more of the fancy articles that may 
be made of handkerchiefs, so we will not do 
more than call the attention of our readers 
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A CASE FOR HANDKERCHIEFS. 
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PORTION OF TEA-CLOTH. 


squares should be chosen, if a 
colour is liked, and four plain 
hem - stitched handkerchiefs, if 
something plainer is preferred. 
They merely require uniting with 
two bands of lace insertion about 
an inch and a half wide, and a 
border of wider lace to correspond 
is added all round the edge, 
Dressy slips for toilet tables may 
be made in a similar fashion with 
six handkerchiefs, tray-cloths with 
three, doyleys with two triangles, 
obtained by cutting off two of 
the corners of one handkerchief 
and joining them to form a square 
with a diagonal line of insertion. 
Cot covers and bed-spreads for 
summer use can also be made in 
this simple and inexpensive fashion 
with good results in the way both 
of durability and appearance. 
Whatever the article, the amateur 
must never forget to freshen up her 


to our last illustration, which shows the corner work by passing an iron over it to remove the 
of a tea-cloth for which four specially pretty crumples before she sends it out into the world. 
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HELENA’S LOVE STORY. 


BY GUY 


SYNOPSIS OF STORY, WHICH BEGAN IN THE 
APRIL “ QUIVER.” 


The story opens with a scene in L’Aubiniere’s studio at mid- 
night, where Lady Conway, her daughter Lady Gertrude, and 
Helena Carlyon are being photographed. Lady Conway tells 
Helena that on the morrow Captain Aplin is calling to propose 
toher. The two girls, Gertrude and Helena, discuss the matter 
until dawn, Lady Gertrude urging that her friend should only 
consent to an engagement if she is really in love with Captain 
Aplin. The next day Captain Aplin proposes to Helena and 
meets with a decided refusal. Before leaving, however, he 
informs her that he will force her to marry him—that it is her 
destiny. A few days after this scene Lady Gertrude and Helena 
travel down to King’s-Coombe, a lovely little place in Devonshire. 
During the journey Simpson, their maid, makes the acquaintance 
of Monsieur Varnier, L’Aubiniere’s chief assistant, who is also 
travelling to King’s-Coombe on a holiday. The morning after 
their arrival the two girls inspect the source of Helena's income. 
The property, which brings in between four and five hundred 
pounds a year, is a hydraulic cliff railway, built by Helena’s 
uncle, and connects a little village lying at the foot of the cliff 
with the village at the summit. Lady Gertrude and Helena 
decide to make the descent. Half-way down the car stops to 
allow another car, which has been coming from the bottom, to 
pass. This car carries one passenger, who, they are informed, 
is Mr, Deane, the secretary of the golf club. 

Returning from their tour of exploration, the two girls find 
that in their absence Mr. Cardew, the Rector of King’s-Coombe, 
and his wife have left their cards, and later in the evening they 
teceive an invitation to supper at the Rectory the next evening. 
On Sunday evening Helena and Lady Gertrude go to church. 
Helena notices that the lessons are read by the young man who 
passed them on the cliff railway the day before. After the 
service Mrs. Cardew at the Rectory informs them that Mr, Deane, 
the young man who read the lessons, is also coming to supper. 
She tells them that he is a well-known field naturalist. During 
supper Mr. Deane informs the company that he has found a 
brother naturalist, who turns out to be Monsieur Varnier, He 
also says that they are to have an acquisition to the golf club in 
the shape of a gentleman from London, by name Captain Aplin. 

Three weeks after their first appearance at King’s-Coombe 
Helena and Lady Gertrude go to a ball given by Lord Lelant at 
Duneton Towers, to which Captain Aplin and Mr. Deane have 
also been invited. During the absence of the young ladies 
Simpson goes for a walk with Monsieur Varnier, who asks her to 
be his wife, and receives a favourable reply. 

Meanwhile affairs are progressing at the ball. On their 
arrival Lady Gertrude and Helena are immediately surrounded, 
and Harold Deane, who is present, puts his name down for three 
dances. When the time arrives for Deane to claim Helena, 
instead of dancing, they go into the conservatories, which are said 
to be the finest in England and over which Lord Lelant has 
spent incredible sums of money. Here, amidst the flowers and 
palms, Deane asks her to be his wife, and she almost promises, 
but asks him to wait for a little. Captain Aplin, passing through 
the conservatories, and seeing them, is filled with hatred towards 
the man who is taking possession of the girl he loves. 

At six o'clock the next morning Captain Aplin, who has spent 
asleepless night, decides to go for a walk and see if the morning 
air will improve his condition both of body and mind. He walks 
along the golf links to the cliff railway, which he descends. 
Arriving at the bottom, and walking a little distance, he meets 
Jules Varnier, who is out with his camera. They greet each 
other, and after a little conversation Captain Aplin proposes they 
should go to a cottage close by and have some coffee, to which 
Proposal Varnier assents. While they are refreshing themselves, 
Deane goes by, and the old lady of the cottage tells them how 
g00d he is to everybody, and how popular he has become. 

Their conversation turns on photography, and Captain Aplin 
draws from the Frenchman the information that the camera can 
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be made to convey false impressions by a dexterous combination 
of two scenes. Soon afterwards a handsome village girl passes 
by, and Aplin hears that Harold Deane is personally interested in 
her grandfather, a bedridden invalid. A whispered consultation 
follows between the two men, and a few davs later the village is 
interested in a new arrival—an elderly, white-bearded gentleman, 
with a taste for amateur photography. 

In consequence of a letter Lady Gertrude receives from her 
mother, Lady Conway, stating that she has received information 
that Helena is showing great interest in a young fellow at King’s- 
Coombe, the two cousins have a conversation. Helena tells 
Lady Gertrude that Harold Deane has asked her to be his wife, 
but that she has not yet given him a reply. Gertrude advises 
Helena to go for a walk and calm herself. Helena takes her 
advice, and while out she meets Captain Aplin In the course of 
conversation Aplin brings in Deane’s name. Helena stops him 
directly by saying that he is a friend of hers, not, however, before 
he has succeeded in disturbing her by his hints. At the door of 
the farmhouse a village girl was standing. She was a handsome 
girl, but tricked out in cheap finery. The farmer's wife tells 
Helena that the girl is a thoroughly bad girl, but that, as Mr. Deane 
is very good to her grandfather and goes to see him, a report 
has been spread about Mr. Deane and this good-for-nothing girl. 

In the evening Lady Gertrude and Helena have a visit from a 
wandering photographer. He shows his photographs to Helena, 
and one of them she notices with a start of surprise. Itisa 
photo of the girl Helena had seen just lately. She was standing 
with an impudent smile on her face, and close to her was Harold 
Deane. Helena pays the photographer for his wares, and when 
he has gone she tears the photograph of Deane and the girl into 
pieces in disgust. 


CHAPTER XI. 
CAPTAIN APLIN AND THE DERELICT. 


AROLD DEANE sat alone in his rooms 
at the Golf Club. His lunch stood un- 
tasted on the table, his head was buried 

in his hands. Before him was the letter on its 
delicate violet paper, which he had read a 
hundred times; each time with a greater 
agony, and greater amazement also. 

It was two days since he had received the 
letter from Helena Carlyon. The week of his 
probation had passed slowly. Over and over 
again he would recall every tone of his loved 
one’s voice, every expression on her face, and 
the touch of her cool, slim hands, when in the 
palm-house at Duneton Towers he had con- 
fessed his love. 

Time after time he would recall every detail 
of that wonderful moment, and as he waited 
for the few days during which she had told him 
to wait, despite many doubts and fears, he had 
yet felt that she loved him and would be his. 
It had been almost a conviction towards the 
end. He did not think that such love as his 
could be refused; he believed in his heart of 
hearts that Helena responded to him. And 
then, like a bolt from a clear sky, without 
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warning or premonition, had come this awful 
letter. It had been quite short, quite cold, 
and terribly decisive. 

He picked it up now as he sat alone before 
beginning his afternoon duties on the golf 
links, and read it once more with strained, 
bloodshot eyes. 

The strong, brown hand that held the paper 
trembled like a leaf in a wind. The face that 
was bent over the writing was a mask of pain 
and wonder. 

This was the letter: 


*“DEAR Mr. DEANE,—I have to say a 
very difficult thing, but I must also say it 
in a very certain way. It is quite im- 
possible that I could ever care for you in 
any way. Please forget all that you said 
to me at Duneton, and please forget also 
that we have even been friends. I beg 
—and this is the last request I shall ever 
make you—that you will not attempt to 
communicate with me on the subject of 
this letter, or to see me again. It gives 
me great pain to write in this way—greater 
than you know—but it is inevitable. And 
if you wish for a reason, I must only ask 
you to consult your own memories of the 
recent past; you will find an answer in 
them.—HELENA CARLYON.” 


He got up, carefully folded the letter and 
put it in the pocket next his heart—the one 
relic he had of her! The one precious relic ! 

So it was all over !—the bright dream that 
had come into his life, the strong hope which 
had irradiated everything, which had turned 
him from a happy and contented man into one 
who realised that all his life he had been neither 
happy nor contented, but who was on the very 
verge of the supremest joy. His whole life had 
been changed. All the strength in his nature, 
hitherto given to his work and to the acquisition 
of control over his own habits, to the making 
of himself lord of his soul and captain of his 
will, had been directed towards a new object 
when he had first met Helena Carlyon. He 
had realised in a sudden flash how incomplete 
the life of a man is without a woman to share 
it, a woman to fight for, a woman to love. 
And he had thanked God for the boon he 
believed that God had sent. And, with the 
humbleness of a strong and pure nature, he 
had poured out his gratitude that hitherto his 
life had been clean and worthy, and that he 
could offer an unsullied nature and a virgin 
heart to the lady of his choice. 





And now it was all over! The dawn would 
redden, the day would come with its shifting, 
golden shadows, evening would wash the moors 
and the sea with silver, and night would fall 
upon the earth many times ; the pageants of the 
seasons would go on, his life of toil and endeavour 
would continue, but never again would he hear 
that beloved voice and see that lovely face 
kindle into softness and into light for him, 

Never again! It was all over now. 

He looked out of the window and saw the 
moor and the sea. The vast dome of sky and 
plain of ocean, glowing and burning in the long 
lights of the afternoon, were inexpressibly sad. 
The world as he saw it from his window seemed 
a great hollow place, peopled with faint-voiced 
shadows. They were the ghosts of the kind 
words he could recall as having come from her, 
the wraiths of gladness which had spelt a 
dawning love. Well, let him still preserve his 
old and secret ideal of the precious treasure in 
his heart. What if he knew that the love he 
had hopea for was but an illusion ? He would 
keep it for ever as his one possession. Nothing 
need ever take that away, his own secret 
Helena. 

He was quite alone now, exiled from his 
heart’s dear country. How sad the painted 
afternoon was; how full of pain and melan- 
choly beauty ! 

As for the reason of her sudden and cold 
rejection of his suit, he had almost ceased to 
inquire. It was useless, after all, to speculate. 
He knew so little of her life. She had come 
into his own life for so short a time. What it 
was that had changed her so, he could not say, 
and he dare not ask ; he must simply bow to the 
inevitable. 

His pain had become numbed. It crept 
about his brain like some paralysed, wounded 
thing. 

The clock upon the mantelpiece struck two. 
It was time that he should be out upon the 
links, as he always made a point of spending 
at least an hour with the members when they 
first arrived during the afternoon. 

He turned into his bedroom, which opened 
out of the sitting-room, and kneeling down said 
some prayers. 

He was a man who lived constantly with the 
Unseen. For him there was no stated time 
for prayer. He sought help and comfort at 
all hours, and at all hours the help and comfort 
came. He was a strong man, and even in this 
great pain and agony of his life he knew where 
true peace was to be found. 
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With the fiery Apostle he could say, ‘‘ From 
henceforth let no man trouble me: for I bear 
in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” 

Then, with a heart full of pain indeed, but 
more peaceful than before, and with a calm 
and resolute face, he took his golf clubs and 
went out on to the green. 

He had some three or four minutes’ walk to 
take before he came to the drive off. And he 
was striding along, turning his thoughts rigidly 
to his secretarial duties, when he saw Captain 
Aplin coming towards him and walking rather 
fast. 

The two men were by no means friends. 
They were acquaintances upon the links, had 
played together, and had met in this or that 
house. But their intimacy had extended no 
further than this. Deane had been prejudiced 
against the soldier from the very first day when 
he made his appearance in this part of Devon- 
shire. He did not like the type in the first 
instance, a type he knew well. Nor was the 
individual any more pleasing to his somewhat 
fastidious taste. There was something wrong 
about the man, he had always thought ; some- 
thing untrustworthy, despite his celebrity, 
popularity and wealth—things which weighed 
very little with Harold Deane at any time. 
And then, as the days had gone on, Deane had 
realised, as only a lover can realise, the true 
reason of Aplin’s presence in the West. He 
had seen with a sense of pain and outrage, 
which he had striven in vain to repress, that 
Helena Carlyon was, at any rate, intimate 
with the new-comer. She seemed to like his 
society, they met frequently, and the human 
jealousy which sprang up in the naturalist’s 
heart would not be entirely stifled or kept 
under. 

Aplin had always been scrupulously civil to 
Deane, and the very fact had increased the 
antipathy between them. There was a certain 
air of proprietorship, of certainty, about the 
soldier, which influenced Harold to a passionate 
revolt against the man and his personality. 

During the last two days the rejected lover 
had tortured himself with one question: Was 
Captain Aplin preferred to himself ? Was it 
indeed true that Helena had rejected him and 
his deep love for this wary man of fashion, 
without heart or feeling ? And he had not 
been able to answer that question one way or 
the other, for he had no data to go on, and was 
left in the torturing suspense of ignorance. 

Aplin came up to the golf secretary. 

“Good afternoon, Deane,’ he said, and as 
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he said it Harold seemed to discern something 
different from his ordinary manner. The 
scrupulous civility seemed to have disappeared, 
and, though it might have been imagination on 
his part, Deane felt that there was a veiled 
triumph in the voice of his rival. He looked 
quickly into Aplin’s face, and what he saw 
there confirmed his suspicions. The dark, 
handsome man was regarding him with curi- 
osity, almost with amusement. Deane’s hands 
clenched themselves involuntarily, and his 
left foot made half a step in the direction of 
where Aplin stood. For a single moment a 
blaze of anger swept over him, shaking and 
tearing him, urging him to leap at this fellow’s 
throat, in the old primeval fashion, when men 
fought with each other for the woman they 
desired. 

The paroxysm came and passed in a single 
second. The trained will expelled it; the 
disciplined brain asserted its supremacy over 
passion. 

““Good-afternoon, Aplin,” he was able to 
Say, in a more or less ordinary voice, and then 
without another word he went on his way. 

To the ordinary eye the meeting of the two 
men was casual enough. Two young, well- 
built and well-looking men of the upper classes 
had met and exchanged a word or two, and 
that was all there was for the casual eye to see. 
But beneath the surface of the event, in the 
brains of the wayfarers what dark and painful 
thoughts were lying hid! Within the lonely 
citadel of self, the one inviolate stronghold 
which each one of us is set to keep, who could 
say what was being done, what strange thoughts 
lurked, crept, or raced through the dark and 
hidden alleys of the mind ? 

Harold Deane went on with his clubs to play 
golf, Caradoc Aplin left the links and walked 
rapidly and purposefully over the moor. He 
took a little-used path which led to the village 
of Goodrye, some four miles away, a lonely 
moorland hamlet quite “ off the map ”’ for the 
ordinary tourist. It was a place to which no 
one ever went by design, and few strangers ever 
came there even by chance. Yet Caradoc 
Aplin walked towards it in the manner of a 
man who had a definite purpose. He had seen 
in Harold Deane’s face a confirmation of what 
he himself had deduced from Helena Carlyon’s 
manner the day before. He had met Helena 
with Lady Gertrude at a tennis party at the 
Rectory, and had talked to her for half an hour 
or so. She had not mentioned Deane’s name 
in any way, and when he had spoken casually 
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of the naturalist, her face had suddenly grown 
hard, and she had not answered him. More- 
over, there had been a certain interview at 
night in Duneton with a disreputable and 
merry old man who was packing up a field 
photographic outfit in order to catch the 
evening train back to London. Aplin had 
heard from the old wretch, as he paid him 
liberally for his services, that everything had 
gone exactly as he had designed. The young 
lady had seen the photograph, had seemed very 
disturbed for a moment, had controlled herself 
in another second, and bought the picture. 

That was enough. Aplin knew well that his 
careful scheme had not failed. And the 
meeting with Deane a few moments ago had 
finally confirmed his certainty. 

It is one of the strangest truths in psychology 
that the man whose temperament is sufficiently 
strong to sin greatly has also within him the 
potentiality of becoming a saint. Evil can 
only be defined as a form of good. It is good 
perverted. It requires great strength of char- 
acter to sin so boldly and so strongly as this 
man who was striding over the moor, this man 
with the sombre face, had sinned and was 
planning still to sin. So many people are 
small in their virtues and their vices alike ! 
To a man with Aplin’s upbringing what he was 
doing now required an immense change of 
attitude towards all he had been taught to 
hold as reputable and dear. Where hearts 
and wills are weighed, the black deeds that 
were bubbling and fermenting in this man’s 
brain were, we may suppose, a thousand times 
more black and sinful than the very same 
acts done by a nature less potentially powerful 
for good. Sin is sin, always and at all times. 
But the measure of guilt is, like everything 
else, relative. And in this case, the measure 
of guilt was deep indeed. 

Aplin had set himself to gain one thing at 
any possible or conceivable expense. The de- 
sire of his strong and undisciplined tempera- 
ment was like a consuming flame. He had 
gone so far that he was resolved that nothing 
whatever—no consideration of honour, no 
personal risk even—should debar him from the 
attainment of his purpose. 

As he walked over the moor, his brain was 
working out the second half of his scheme. 

Come what might, he was resolved that 
Helena should marry him. He had hoped and 
thought, and Lady Conway had confirmed him 
in thinking, that his appearance in Devonshire, 
when Helena was away from ordinary in- 








fluences, might result in what he wished. 
Then, to his amazement and dismay, he had 
begun to realise that a new factor had arisen 
in the situation. Quite by chance—and how 
he cursed his evil fortune !—Helena had met 
Harold Deane. Something had occurred which 
he had not foreseen, had not provided for, 
The girl he loved, the cold, stately maiden who 
had never surrendered to anyone, had become 
genuinely interested in this man of the West, 
Aplin had seen with keen, detective eyes that 
her interest was rapidly changing into some- 
thing nearer and warmer. Then Aplin had 
bent his mind to the consideration of the fact, 
bitter as it was, and to the means by which he 
could destroy her budding affection. 

Directly he had thought out a plan he had 
executed it without a moment’s hesitation or 
remorse. He had been successful, and now 
the situation was as it had been before, with 
perhaps a balance in his favour. He knew that 
Helena had appreciated the fact that he had 
said little or nothing of love to her during the 
time in Devon. And he knew also that in the 
shock of her disillusion with Harold Deane she 
might well be disposed to regard her first lover 
with more kindness than before. 

At the same time, Aplin knew very well that 
if he had gained an outwork, the keep of the 
castle was still impregnable, the doors were 
belted, the sentinels walked the heights. 
Therefore, it had become necessary to take 
some steps, to invent some plan, by which a 
revolution in Helena’s life should take place. 
The plan had come tohim. It had shocked him 
when first some evil influence whispered it into 
his brain. For a moment he had struggled 
with himself, and then the power of his passion 
had swept the last barriers of decency away, 
and he had allowed himself to work out his 
scheme in all its details. And at this very 
moment, as he walked towards Goodrye, he 
knew himself to be upon the brink, not only of 
dishonour, but of actual crime. He knew it 
well, and he was determined at all costs to do 
what he designed. 

And what he designed was this: 

Lady Conway had told him all about her 
niece’s private affairs. Aplin had realised, as 
the dowager Countess herself had been forced 
to realise, that while Helena had an income 
sufficient for her wants in any ordinary sphere 
of life, she would never be tempted by the 
wealth which Aplin could offer her. In short, 
the four or five hundred a year which was pro- 
vided by the cliff railway made the girl at 
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jeast independent of anyone, if she cared to 
be so. 

“T believe, my dear Caradoc,” Lady Conway 
had said, “‘ that if Helena hadn’t got a penny, 
if she didn’t feel that she had something to fall 
back upon in case she and I quarrelled, I believe 
your chances would be very much better. It’s 
a great pity that the poor dear girl has even a 
penny of her own. If she was entirely depend- 
ent upon me, if she knew that she couldn't live 
at all unless I helped her, then we could exert 
pressure. As you know, my dear boy, I love 
Helena very dearly, and when I say ‘exert 
pressure,’ I mean exert it for her own good. 
She is too young and inexperienced in life to 
know what she ought to do, and in Helena’s 
interests you may believe me when I say I 
could appear as hard and stern as anybody. 
A Roman stepmother, in fact—or was it 
Greek ? I’m sure I forget. At any rate, you 
know what I mean.” 

“Oh, come, Lady Conway,” Aplin had 
answered, ‘‘ you wouldn’t be unkind to her.” 

“Wouldn’t I?” Lady Conway said. ‘“‘ For 
her own good I’d be anything that was necessary. 
If I said to her, ‘ Now, my dear, as you won’t 
take advantage of what your elders know is 
best for you, if you won’t accept the love of an 
honourable man, and the position he offers you, 
then you must go and live your own life,’ 
what would happen ? She’d go away, and, as 
she has enough to live in a nasty middle-class 
way, there’d be an end to the whole thing. 
If, on the contrary, the silly girl hadn’t any- 
thing at all, I don’t think even her obstinacy 
would be proof against leaving Curzon Street 
in a four-wheeler with her trunks on the top, 
a sovereign in her pocket, and no idea for the 
future but the nearest governess registry. 
Still, it can’t be helped, and we must do our 
best, as we can.” 

These words of the shrewd and worldly old 
lady of Mayfair had rung in Aplin’s ears, 
had remained with him for many weeks. He 
was in perfect agreement with what the Countess 
said. He knew that one great obstacle to his 
hopes was the fact that Helena possessed a 
private income. 

And as he had gone on, from one depth to 
another, he had come to the frame of mind in 
which he regarded an obstacle as merely some- 
thing to be removed. 

He entered the village of Goodrye. It was 
a Straggling, deserted place. Few people were 
about. The men were all at work upon the 
farms, the women seemed to keep within doors. 
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~ The street was absolutely deserted as he strode 


up it towards ‘‘The Plume of Feathers,’’ the 
little old-fashioned inn built of granite, which 
stood not far from the tiny church at the end 
of the street. 

Aplin turned into the public-house. An un- 
tidy, sleepy-looking woman sat behind the 
stained wooden counter, knitting a pair of 
stockings. 

“Is Mr. Jefferson in ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” she replied. ‘I suppose you’re 
the gentleman he’s been expecting—down the 
passage and first door to the right.” 

She fell again to her knitting, with a dull and 
uninterested face. 

Aplin went down the passage and knocked 
at the door. 

The ‘“‘Come in” which answered him was 
thick and muffled. 

He entered the room. It was a sparsely 
furnished sitting-room, with horrible oleographs 
upon the wall, and a round table on which were 
a pile of newspapers, a litter of pipes and tobacco 
pouches, and a half-empty bottle of whiskey. 

A young man was sitting in an arm-chair, 
with his feet upon another. He might have 
been twenty-three or so, was of medium height, 
and inclined to stoutness. His face was red 
and blotched, and the lips were full and animal. 
The eyes were small and light grey in colour, 
and had something furtive and something 
defiant in their expression. The young man 
was dressed in a Norfolk jacket and knicker- 
bockers, of good material, and obviously made 
by a first-class tailor. But his clothes were 
worn and stained, and there was an indescribable 
air of neglect about his whole appearance. 
The laces of his brown golf boots were untied, 
and his collar was open at the neck. 

“Excuse me getting up,” he said ; “ I’m not 
well this afternoon. I had rather a heavy time 
last night.’”’ He glanced at the bottle upon the 
table with a meaning leer. 

Aplin looked at this strange creature as if he 
were some interesting reptile or crawling thing ; 
but he said nothing, and sat down opposite his 
host. 

The man spoke like a gentleman. His voice 
had still traces of carefulness and culture, but 
it was husky from excess, and a certain despera- 
tion gave it a singularly unpleasant quality. 

“Well, Mr. Jefferson,’’ Aplin said in a low 
but decisive voice, “I’ve decided to employ 
you on a certain matter, if what you tell me is 
true.” 

“ And that is ?” answered the young man, 
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““ Why,” Aplin replied, “ that you would do 
anything to get out of the country with some 
money in hand. In short, that your idea is to 
escape from your present circumstances.” 

The young man brought his hand down upon 
the table—Aplin saw that the nails were dirty 
and the fingers were stained with tobacco. 
“I don’t think,” Jefferson replied, ‘‘ that I’d 
stick at anything that would get me out of this 
hole.” 

Aplin nodded. ‘‘ Possibly,’’ he answered, 
‘‘and so I gathered from the conversation we 
had when I met you by chance the other night. 
But what I want to find out is exactly how far 
you’re prepared to go, if you’re prepared to do 
what you say.” 

“TI think,” the young man answered, “ that 
the best way would be for me to give you a 
little account of why I’m here, and what I’m 
doing—and what has brought me here. You 
can then judge how far I’m likely to be of use 
to you.” 

“T don’t ask for any _ confidences,” 
Aplin said. ‘‘ But, of course, if you like to 
tell me——” 

Jefferson broke in ‘upon the other’s speech 
with an evil leer. ‘‘ Oh,” he said, ‘I’m quite 
lost toshame. It won’t give me any uneasiness 
to tell you a few facts about myself. I'll just 
have a drink first.” 

With a shaking hand he poured out some of 
the spirit and drank it off. ‘I won’t offer you 
any,” he said impudently; ‘it’s bad liquor, 
and it’s all I’ve got, too. Now, listen. For 
three years I’ve been a mining student at 
Camborne in Cornwall. My people sent me 
to the University, and the University dispensed 
with my presence after a very short stay. I 
won't say whether it was Oxford or Cambridge ; 
that doesn’t matter. It was decided to give 
me a last chance, and to make a mining engineer 
of me. Accordingly, I was sent to Camborne. 
Well, three months ago I had to leave Cam- 
borne. Again, I won’t go into details, but 
you can guess that it was not for nothing that 
I was sent away. Since that time I’ve been 
living here in this inn, which I came to by 
chance, on what money I had left. The money 
is now exhausted, my people will have nothing 
more to do with me, and it’s only by the 
luckiest chance possible that I’m not in gaol 
at the present minute. Now then, what do 
you think of that ?”’ 

“It’s a very unfortunate history,’’ Aplin 
answered coldly. ‘‘ And, as you say, I’m not 
anxious to hear any more details. Still, what 


you tell me shows me that we shall pro 
be able to do business together, You're 
desperate ?”’ 

“‘ Absolutely,”” the other answered. “ J’ye 
come down to the bed-rock. And short of 
murder——” He broke off with another 
horrible and distressing snigger. 

Aplin saw that his brain was weakened by 
dissipation, that he had ceased to be a man in 
any sense of the word, and that this debased 
creature took an actual pleasure in the con- 
templation of his own petty and disgusting 
villainy. Conquering his repugnance, Aplin 
drew his chair closer and spoke in a very low 
voice. 

“What I want you to do,” he said, “is 
criminal. There’s no doubt about that what- 
ever. You may think I’m a fool to propose 
this to you, but I assure you I’m not putting 
myself in your power in any way. I have 
made most careful arrangements to prevent 
you from blackmailing me in the future, if you 
agree to do what I wish. If you are actuated 
by any such motive, please banish it for ever 
and let us end this interview here and now. 
For I tell you, with absolute certainty, that so 
soon as you begin to try on anything of the 
sort that shall be the signal for your utter and 
final ruin.” 

His cold, low voice cut like a knife, and the 
creature in the arm-chair shivered uneasily. 

“‘I’m not a fool,” he said. ‘If I can do 
what you want, and you pay me well enough 
for doing it, I shall clear out of England at once, 
and never show my face in this beastly country 
again. But it’s all a question of how much 
you're going to pay me.” 

“Not of what I want you to do?” 

The fellow shrugged his shoulders, “I’m 
not particular,’’ he answered. 

“What should you think,” Aplin said 
slowly, “ of, say, five hundred pounds ?” 

For the first time during their interview the 
debauched creature in the arm-chair was 
galvanised into something like ordinary life. 
His eyes lost their furtive expression, his 
mouth tightened, a horrible eagerness came 
out upon his face. 

‘It might save me,” he said simply. “ Even 
now it might save me.” 

“ All right,’”’ Aplin answered shortly. “Til 
give you five hundred pounds if you’ll do what 
I ask you.” 

“‘ And what is that ?” 

“I want you to destroy some property ia 
this neighbourhood. Destroy it in such a way 
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that it would cost an immense sum to recon- 
struct it. It’s an engineering property.” 

Jefferson looked curiously at Aplin. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘I suppose that’s easy 
enough. What is it? Want me to set fire 
to some farmer’s ricks or something ? ”’ 

Aplin made an impatient movement. 

“Tf I wanted any ordinary thing of that 
sort done,’ he said, ‘‘ do you suppose I should 
come to a third person ? Of course not. I 
come to you because I want technical know- 
ledge. You understand explosives, blasting 
operations, and so on, of course.” 

“Oh, yes,’ Jefferson answered. ‘“ Every 
mining engineer knows that sort of thing.” 

“That’s why I’ve come to you,” Aplin re- 
plied. ‘I don’t. If I were to attempt to do 
what I want myself, I should only make a 
mess of the thing, and probably do no more 
damage than could be repaired in a week or 
two. I want something absolutely, utterly, 
and finally destroyed—destroyed so completely 
that an entire reconstruction would be necessary 
in the event of the work being continued. Do 
you know enough about the action of dynamite 
or picric, or whatever it is that you use, to 
ensure this ? ”’ 

Jefferson laughed. Given a free hand and 
no interference, I’d turn Westminster Abbey 
into a dust-heap in half an hour.” 

Aplin nodded gravely. ‘‘So I suppose,” he 
said. ‘‘ Well, I think we can come to terms. 
Do you know this neighbourhood at all ?” 

“Since I’ve been here,’”’ the young man said, 
“T’ve made some half a dozen expeditions, 
but that is all. The rest of the time I have sat 
in this pleasant and commodious apartment 
drinking whiskey and meditating upon the 
shady past.’’ 

“Have you seen the cliff railway to Lyn- 
torr?” 

The young man gave a low whistle. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?’’ he said. ‘‘ Well, 
yes, I’ve seen that, and a very ingenious piece 
of engineering it is, too.” 

The cold. relentless voice went on, but now a 
Suppressed eagerness had crept into it. 

“Do you understand enough of your busi- 
ness to destroy this railway entirely, so that it 
would have to be rebuilt at an enormous 
cost ?” 

”~ Yes.” 

“Very well, then; that’s what I want you 
to do.” 

“It can be done,” Jefferson answered, “‘ and, 
of course, I quite see why you can’t do it your- 
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self. You’ve not the technical knowledge 
but I have. It’s all a question of placing the 
dynamite cartridges—for I should use dynamite 
—in the right places, and firing them by fuses, 
for I should use fuses, as an electric circuit 
would show traces and need a skilled hand, at 
the right moment.” 

“Would it require much preparation ? ”’ 

“With a hand drill, I think I could have 
everything ready in three days.” 

“And there would be no traces of your 
preparations ?”’ 

“Oh, no, none at all. It’s an ideal place for 
hiding any little operations of that sort.” 

“Good.” 

“IT anticipated that you would say this.” 

“You can do all that is necessary on three 
successive nights, can you ?”’ 

“ Easily enough.” 

“Can you be certain that no one will see 
you or meet you on your way to and from 
the railway ?” 

“ Practically certain. I can get out of the 
window of this room at midnight when every- 
body is asleep, walk over the moor with my 
tools and a dark lantern, get into the railway 
cutting, and be back long before anybody is 
stirring. There will be nothing whatever to 
connect me with anything that happens.” 

“And what about the actual night upon 
which the railway will be destroyed ?” 

“As far as I remember,” the engineer 
answered, “‘ there are no houses anywhere near. 
I could have long-time fuses, which would burn 
for half an hour, and I should be nearly home 
before the crash.” 

“TIT see,” Aplin answered thoughtfully. 
“And what about the materials ? .Can you 
procure those without leaving any traces ?”’ 

“Well,” the young man answered, “ there 
the difficulty comes in. I can get the stuff 
easily enough, but not without leaving a trace 
of the purchase behind.” 

‘“‘Quite so,’’ Aplin answered. ‘‘ Then you 
must make out a list in technical language of 
everything you want, and I will see that it is 
purchased in London, and I will bring th* 
necessaries to you myself. It is only a question 
of money. I shall pay you in gold when 
everything is successfully prepared. I am 
willing to make you any advance payment you 
may desire now, and I have cash in my pocket 
for that purpose.” 

“How do I know you will pay me the re- 
mainder of the sum?” Jefferson asked 
quickly. ‘“‘ What guarantee have I got ?” 
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“The guarantee of my presence,’’ Aplin 
answered. ‘‘ For I shall be with you myself on 
the last night.” 

“You will ?”’ 

“Certainly. I’m going to see everything go 
through properly myself.” 

“Come now,” said the ex-engineer. ‘I call 
that sporting! You are a man after my own 
heart! Touching the question of an immediate 
advance ?” 

* * + * * * 

It was dusk when Aplin left the lonely and 
ill-favoured little inn. He whistled with dis- 
gust as he walked away. 

“What an unutterable beast!’ he said to 
himself. ‘‘ What a sickening, loathsome wreck 
opfaman! I don’t think I have ever met such 
an unadulterated scoundrel ! ” 

Yet it is doubtful whether, on a question of 
choice, a wise man in possession of all the 
facts would not have preferred to take the hand 
of the miserable creature who was now drinking 
himself into oblivion in the village inn, rather 
than that of the soldier and successful man of 
the world. 


CHAPTER XII. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN THE DARK. 


HAYSTACK at night, especially a newly 
A made haystack, forms a most com- 
4K fortable seat. The fragrance of the 
fresh-mown hay, the yielding softness of such 
a natural sofa, have always been attractive— 
at least, so the experience of the country side 
watrants—to engaged lovers. 

At ten o'clock on a summer’s evening the 
gallant French photographer, Monsieur Varnier, 
smoked a meditative cigarette which he held 
in his left hand. His right arm was more 
pleasantly employed in that it clasped the 
discreet Simpson of his heart. 

Had Mr. Hannaford, the farmer, been in the 
tick-yard, he would have started with horror, 
not at the spectacle of this innocent love- 
making, but at the little red end of Monsieur 
Varnier’s cigarette in close proximity to his 
valuable store of fodder. 

Fortunately, Mr. Hannaford was not there. 
The lovers were undisturbed, the night was 
sweet. It was indeed a blissful hour! 

“Oh, Jules,” said Simpson—she had got 
the right pronunciation of the Frenchman’s 
Christian name by now—‘“oh, Jules, when 
I think of all that’s happened since I first 
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come to Devonshire I know the blessings of a 
thankful heart.” 

“My angel,” said the Frenchman enthusias- 
tically. 

“T’m not that,” said Simpson. “I’m only 
an ordinary girl, but I do love you, Jules. 
Only to think of it,” she continued in a medita- 
tive voice. ‘‘ If anyone had told me a few days 
ago that I was shortly going to be married to 
a Frenchman, I’d have scorned him. It shows 
how ideas alter, doesn’t it ? And it’s a funny 
thing, too. English girls oughtn’t to be preju- 
diced against the French, seeing as how all the 
best hats come from Paris.” 

““My angel!’ repeated Monsieur Varnier, 
puffing at his cigarette with intense satisfac- 
tion. 

“TI think you’re right,” Simpson went on, 
“dear. A flat would be better than a house. 
A little flat in the Brompton Road, just all to 
our two selves. And when you come home in 
the evening from Bond Street, I shall have 
your dinner ready as cosy as you like. I can 
make an omelette already. But there’s one 
thing, Jules, I have been wanting to speak to 
you about, and I must have my way in that. 
French cooking I say nothing against; if you 
like it, I’m quite prepared to like it too— 
though it does make a lot of pots and pans 
dirty—but never while I’m a mortal woman 
will I have snails or frogs eaten in any house 
of mine. If you’ve tastes that way, you must 
give them up for me, Jules!” 

A sudden sharp smacking sound disturbed 
the peaceful silence of the farmyard. Simpson 
knew that her cause was won. Reptiles and 
garden molluscs would never destroy the 
harmony of their wedded life. 

“You are good to me, Jules,”’ she whispered. 
“I believe you’d give up anything for me. 
And knowing as I do how fond the French 
nation is of frogs and snails—nasty, beastly 
things—I realise how much you love me.” 

‘*Upon the sensitive plate of my heart,” 
said Monsieur Varnier in fervent tones, “ the 
lens of my soul has imprinted an image which 
will endure for ever. It is the image of thee, 
Marie, bitten deep, and fixed in the solution of 
undying devotion. I will not disguise from 
thee—I have never disguised, my angel—that 
there have been snap-shots in my life before I 
met thee, but what were these ? Mere nothings. 
The shutter of an impressionable heart was 
actuated by a momentary pneumatic influence 
—wind, mere wind.” 

“Oh, don’t be so poetical, and don’t think 
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girls with their hair done in buns, and their 


faces painted like a Christmas almanack. 
I must be getting in,’ Simpson said. 
‘Miss Helena will be wanting me. She’s not 


well. I don’t know what’s coming over her 
lately, and she goes to bed early, though I don’t 
think she sleeps much. You’d better go to 
bed, Jules, too. I don’t like to think of your 
being up and about when I’m not with you!” 

‘*To-night,’”’ the Frenchman answered, “I 
shall be up perhaps till dawn.” 

‘‘Goodness gracious!’’ Simpson answered. 
‘And what’s the little game to-night, then ? ” 

“The pursuit of my art,” the Frenchman 
answered. ‘‘It is possible that with good luck 
I may make ten pounds to-night.” 

“ That’s another matter,” said the practical 
Simpson. ‘Mind you do it; it’ll buy the 
carpet for the drawing-room. And how are 
you going to do it?” 

‘‘T have discovered,” the Frenchman an- 
swered, ‘‘ that a rare bird, one of the Strigide, 
inhabits the cliff half way down Mademoiselle 
Helena’s railway.” 

‘Well, if it turns out to be a rare bird,’’ 
Simpson replied, ‘‘so much.the better. What 
sort of a thing is this Stigidear?” 

“What you call owl,” the Frenchman an- 
swered. “In France we say ‘Petit chat-huant 
plombée.’”’ 

“As many names as a duke’s son,’”’ Simpson 
said. ‘‘ Well, what about the joker ?’”’ 

“It’s never yet been photographed in a 
state of nature,’’ the Frenchman answered. 
“I’m going to try and get a picture of it 
to-night. It feeds at night, this bird; but 
just before dawn it returns to its nest. Now 
I have found out where its nest is, and at the 
other side of the railway, in the fork of a tree, 
I’m going to fix my camera. It will then be 
only seven or eight yards away from the nest, 
and the lens will be pointing directly at it. 
I shall be waiting in absolute silence. When 
I hear the bird come back and settle upon its 
nest, I shall pull a string.” 

“A little bit of string,” murmured Simpson 
reminiscently, “‘ such a tiny little thing.” 

The allusion to a once popular song was 
missed by the Frenchman. He went on with 
his recital. ‘‘ The pulling of the string,’ he 
said, “‘ will ignite my flashlight apparatus. For 
a moment or two all will be bright as day, and 
poof! fe petit he will be took, and your 
Jules will take ten pounds, too, when he have 
developed him.” 
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that you can make me jealous of any French 





“What a wonderful thing photography is!” 
Simpson said. 

The hour of parting arrived, and perhaps it 
is unnecessary to dwell on the farewell, 
Suffice it that the worthy Simpson returned to 
the farmhouse with the full heart of love, 
while her betrothed walked to his rooms in 
King’s-Coombe, and prepared his apparatus 
for the night’s work. 

After a frugal supper, the little Frenchman 
shouldered his camera and filled a bag with 
other necessaries. Then bidding a genial 
good-night to his landlady, a kindly Devon 
woman, who had by now grown accustomed 
to these nocturnal expeditions, and had changed 
her first attitude of suspicion to one of tolerance 
for a foreigner, he set out into the warm and 
scented dark. 

As he strode over the moor towards the cliff 
railway Monsieur Varnier’s heart was full of 
unuttered song. All was going well with him. 
His pictures of wild life commanded increasing 
prices, his position as the recorder of natural 
events was daily becoming more assured, and 
he had received a letter from Monsieur L’Au- 
biniere, saying that the Court photographer 
found it increasingly difficult to do without his 
chief assistant, and offering him a larger salary 
than before for his continued adherence to the 
Bond Street atelier. 

Monsieur Varnier had not read Browning; 
his acquaintance with English literature was 
confined entirely to the London evening news- 
papers. But had he known the obscure poet 
in his more lyrical moments, I am sure that 
the Gascon would have echoed the ringing 
saying that ‘‘ All’s well with the world.” 

Few people perhaps in the western world at 
that hour and moment were more pleased with 
life, rejoiced more in placid good fortune, than 
Monsieur Varnier, as he took his camera to 
spy upon the rare Strix Nyctea in its midnight 
home. 

The night was still and dark, but there was 
no wind. Now and again the Frenchman 
heard a dog barking in some distant steading. 
By this or that lone thicket a great horn beetle 
swung past him, droning like a bagpipe. 
Far off the waters of the Bristol Channel 
murmured like a giant in his sleep. And save 
these there were no other sounds except only 
the deep swish of bracken against the footsteps 
of the wanderer. 

He came at last to the little gravel sweep im 
front of the cliff railway. The kiosk was shut, 
the iron rails were closed, and there was no sign of 
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sound of life about the head of that sheer 
descent which clanked and was so full of 
movement when the sun ruled the world. 

It was all very mysterious and quiet. The 
dripping of water punctuated the silence. A 
tiny breeze, heard rather than felt, wandered 
up the cloven ravine with a delicate moaning. 
Many people would have been rather frightened 
at this hour, in this consummate loneliness, at 
the brink of this strange fall to the sea, carved 
and hewn by the work and talent of man. 
Monsieur Varnier was not troubled with mis- 
givings. A fairy attended him with a lamp, 
and the lamp she held glowed within him. 
The fairy Science was his guardian angel, and 
he vaulted over the iron barriers like a cat, 
with the strap of his impedimenta in his 
hand. 

Then he lifted up his baggage and stood at 
the edge of the platform. The descending car 
stood there still and silent, a great black shape 
like a house. To get on to the actual slope of 
the railway, Varnier realised that it would be 
better to go through the car to the further 
platform and then drop off on to the line. 

He did so, and his feet echoed upon the bars, 
while the air within the strange vehicle seemed 
hot and stuffy. He came out on to the con- 
ductor’s platform, unlatched the side gate and 
dropped on to the line, taking his camera after 
him. His feet slithered and slipped upon the 
wet moss-covered sleepers, and he clung to the 
railings of the car above in order to steady 
himself. 

To reach the place where he could fix his 
camera, he must climb down for rather more 
than a quarter of a mile, climb down a dripping 
ladder of moss-covered wood rungs with shining 
steel sides, as steep as the side of a house. 

Yard by yard, the gallant little Frenchman 
essayed the slippery danger. After the first 
two hundred yards, he became more used to 
the descent and made a quicker progress— 
though he made it crab-wise and on all fours. 
The wet moss slipped through his fingers. 
His boots could find no certain foothold, but 
dropping, clutching, falling, he approached his 
goal. 

This was a tall pine tree which stood above 
its fellows half way down the cutting. He had 
blazed the trunk with a hatchet so that a white 
Scar would show in the midnight, had there 
been a moon. He had calculated either upon 
this or upon the fact that even on a very dark 
night the tall head of the tree would tower 
above its fellows and give him an indication of 


its whereabouts. At last, gripping the rails 
firmly, his arms outstretched widely, he turned 
and saw a black mass against the dark sky. 

It was the top of the guiding pine. 

He put his hand in his pocket and withdrew 
a small portable electric lamp with a powerful 
lens. Pressing the button, he saw that he had 
arrived at the place he sought, and, creeping 
warily off the rails, he clutched the rich, damp 
undergrowth which fringed the side. In a 
moment more he had thrown himself among 
the ferns and herbage, and lay for a minute 
or two in the warm moisture, exhausted by 
the effort he had made. Then he pushed his 
way through the growth and came to the trunk 
of the tree. He leant against it for a moment 
with his apparatus at his feet and looked out 
over the line. Opposite him, a few yards 
away, the sheer wall of rock towered up for 
two hundred feet, black as Erebus. His eyes 
travelled upwards until he saw the dark line 
of the top, above which the midnight sky 
itself seemed brighter. 

And some six yards up the surface of this 
terrible cliff he knew the nest of the wild, 
fierce night bird lay upon a ledge. 

Now began an hour of difficult work. The 
pine tree had to be ascended to the fork in 
which the camera was to be clamped. In the 
dead darkness and silence, this was an un- 
nerving and difficult object ; far worse, indeed, 
than the slippery descent from the gate of the 
railway, now so far above. But he accom- 
plished it, and found the grooves he had cut in 
the wood with a hand-saw, two days before, 
ready for his camera. With infinite toil he 
fixed the machine in position. And at length he 
knew that the wide-angle lens pointed directly 
at the ledge upon which the nest of the Strix 
Nyctea lay. With a sigh of relief, and with 
the perspiration starting out all over his body, 
he scrambled down the tree trunk once more. 
The cap of the camera was off, and nothing 
more remained save only to fix the flashlight 
apparatus that should illuminate this weird 
darkness when the bird of prey returned. 

At the very edge of the line he placed some- 
thing like a small metal stove, from which a 
steel ring projected. He hooked a cord on to 
the ring, returned once more into the under- 
growth with the end of the cord in his fingers, 
and lay down to wait. 

Naturalist as he was, he knew that it might 
be some hours yet before his quarry returned, 
though there was a necessity for unceasing 
watchfulness. He could see nothing whatever 
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in the dark night, but he listened with strained 
attention for the soft flutter of wings. 

He heard nothing but the drip, drip of 
falling water, and the fairy drums of the dis- 
tant sea, and he lay there lost in a dream 
of the future. He saw once again in his mental 
vision the hot, baked plains of the South, the 
ashen grey olive trees, the yellow hills, the 
mimosa rising feather-like in the still air, and 
by his side he saw the girl he loved and had 
but lately left, always a helpmeet and a 
partner, his wife, his own ! 

It is a great mistake to suppose that because 
powers of expression are small, and slangy 
vernacular must do justice for the more cultured 
flowers of speech, that a love as deep and true 
may not exist in the hearts of those whom cul- 
tured and superior people call ‘“‘ ordinary ” or 
“common.” 

The little Frenchman, at this mysterious 
midnight hour, felt his whole being throb with 
love for the girl who had promised to be his. 

Suddenly—and his hearing was very keen— 
he started. He had heard a sound, a distant 
sound coming through the warm, wet darkness, 

Was it the sound of wings ? Was the great- 
eyed owl already coming back from the chase ? 
No, it wasn’t that ! 

It was the sound of someone moving, far, 
far below. A sound of distant slippery foot- 
steps. Some human being down in the sheer 
dark was beginning to climb upwards, was 
mounting the treacherous sleepers of the way. 

Varnier sat up, listening intently. Yes! 
there could be no doubt about it. In that 
weird, echoing place the slightest movement 
could be heard for many hundred yards away. 

Someone was steadily mounting the moss- 
grown ladder. 

Who could be coming up the railway at this 
hour of the night ? Some belated wayfarers, 
perhaps, or was it a sailor from a little schooner 
which had anchored in the harbour of Lyntorr 
the night before ? A sailor whose pockets were 
bulging with contraband tobacco, or who 
dragged a jar of Cognac with him? Such 
things still happened in this part of Devon; 
they were the common talk of the country 
side. 

Suddenly the night was broken in upon by 
the sound of singing. The unknown, as he 
mounted his difficult and treacherous way, was 
singing. 

A high, clear tenor voice rang and shivered 
sweetly far below. And these were the words 
that the voice sang: 
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“To one it is ten years of years— 
Yet now, here in this place, 
Surely she leaned o’er me—her hair 
Fell all about my face. 
Nothing! the autumn-fall of leaves, 
The whole year sets apace.” 


The mysterious and plaintive voice meant 
very little to the Frenchman. He had never 
heard of Rossetti or the “ Blessed Damozel,” 
nor was he able to distinguish the sad beauty 
of this voiced regret as it mounted nearer and 
nearer towards him. 

But something in the voice of the singer, 
something which seemed instinct with a 
poetic midnight iament, thrilled the little man 
as he lurked hidden in the undergrowth. 

The voice grew louder and louder. And 
now the words were clearer than before, 
distinct, shivering through the dark with a 
strange appeal, and full—how full !—of pain. 


“ Herself shall bring us, hand in hand, 
To Him round whom all souls 

Kneel the unnumbered—solemn heads 

Bowed with their aureoles ; 


; 
And angels, meeting us, shall sing 
To their citheras and citoles.” 


In a moment Varnier recognised the voice. 
It was Mr. Deane who was climbing up the 
gigantic ladder when all the world was sleeping— 
Mr. Deane, the great naturalist, who had been 
so kind, who was singing to himself in a sad 
voice in the heart of the ravine. 

Varnier took up his electric lamp, crept to 
the edge of the rail, turned the lens downwards, 
and pressed the button. The new-comer was 
some seven yards below, and as the lamp 
flashed out the high sweet voice stopped in the 
middle of a bar. 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
Deane’s speaking voice came up, like a live 
thing, into the circle of yellow light thrown by 
the little lamp. 

‘““Who’s there ?”’ he cried harshly, without 
fear in his voice, but with a sudden alertness 
ringing in it, like a twanged wire. 

“ All right, all right, m’sieur,” the Frenchman 
cried. ‘‘C’est moi, Varnier, qui parle!” 

“ Varnier ?”’ 

“Oui, m’sieur.”’ 

There was a little laugh as Deane came 
clambering upwards, and his form showed in 
the circle of light. ‘‘ You startled me hor- 
ribly,” he said. ‘I thought Dick Turpin or 
someone was waiting for me with a loaded 
pistol. What on earth are you doing here at 
this time of night ?” 





















He came up slowly to where Varnier was 
crouching, and took the left hand of the French- 
man in his own strong, brown fingers. 

Varnier explained the reason of his presence. 

“Oh, I see,’”’ Deane answered. ‘‘ What an 
enthusiast you are! Well, I have done the 
same thing myself, Varnier, and it’s worth 
while, after all. Nobody can wrest a secret 
from Nature without toil and trouble. Have 
you got everything properly arranged ?” 

“Everything is complete, Monsieur Deane, 
and I only await the bird.” 

“Well, it’s a good thing,’’ Deane said, 
“that I wasn’t a little later than I am ; other- 
wise I might have disturbed you in the work. 
It’s extraordinary what a keen sense of hearing 
these night owls have. It makes up for their 
slowness of flight and lack of muscular re- 
sistance to the air. But your friend won’t 
be here yet awhile. I suppose you realise 
that ?”’ 

“Certainly, m’sieur, I did not expect him 
to arrive yet. But I thought I would be 
prepared. One must lose no chances. And, 
besides, it is a beautiful night—a night, dark 
as it is, that fills me with the memory 
and fragrance of the South, of my own 
home.”’ 

“It is a beautiful night,’ Harold replied 
quietly. ‘‘I have been to say good-bye to a 
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poor old friend of mine whom I have known 
for a long time. He is an old bed-ridden 
mariner who lives down in Lyntorr, and to- 
night his summons has come. His barque has 
shaken forth its sails for the last journey ; it 
is moving out of the harbour, and the sea is 
moaning on the bar, and beyond him stretches 
the dark. Old Baragwaneth holds the tiller 
for his last voyage.”’ 

The quick, artistic Frenchman took him in 
a moment. 

“Yes,” he said, “‘ the last voyage of all out 
into the dark ; and beyond the harbour, when 
the surf is left behind, the star will dawn for 
the mariner, the Stella Maris.” 

Deane said nothing for a moment or two. 

“T’m tired by the climb,” he replied at 
length, “‘and I don’t feel inclined to sleep. 
Shall I come in among the ferns and watch 
with you for a little ?” 

*‘M’sieur honours me.” 

“Then I'll do so. If I smoke my pipe, it 
will make no difference to your business, and 
we will drink in the night together. In half 
an hour the moon will rise, and this blackness 
will be washed with silver.” 

“Yes,” the Frenchman answered. “ It will 
be very beautiful, and we will watch the moon 
rise together—you and I.” 

[END OF CHAPTER TWELVE.] 
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” HARITY suffereth long.” Did it not, 

it could hardly outlive its wrongs. It 
lives in the face of facts which are sufficient to 
paralyse its gracious activity, should it ever 
fail of richer springs of bounty than unfeeling 
prudence or calculating self-concern affords. 
For it is like a sheep to be shorn of its wool 
as soon as it is grown. 

A recent statement that London benevo- 
lence is calculated to cover seven millions a 
year. will appear within the mark when 
figures are looked into—even in fragmentary 
accounts. To what extent is the huge out- 
flow of national liberality attributable to 
wasteful drinking customs ? Is benevolence 
melted, like church plate, to pay the ransom 
of wilful extravagance, misguided social 
habits, of one widespread and devastating 
sin ? Is our nation’s thirst for alcohol a bed 
of sand that sucks in the showers of generosity 
without giving back due and grateful fer- 
tility and fruitfulness ? In the endeavour 
to suggest rather than supply an answer to 
these inquiries, we may turn to the facts in 
‘‘ Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities,” with its 
division entitled “‘ The Year Book of Philan- 
thropv.”’ The 1905 issue is used. 

1. Hospitals.—The Hospital has committed 
itself to the significant remark, ‘‘ Every nurse 
knows that most wards in her hospital would 
have a very empty look if all victims of 
alcohol, in some form or other, were weeded 
out. Every district nurse sees that one of 
the chief barriers to even the poorest lead- 
ing clean and self-respecting lives is their 
habit of spending far too large a proportion 
of the week’s earnings in intoxicants. And 
in the houses of the well-to-do the private 
nurse sees that many of her patients are 
suffering directly or indirectly from alco- 
holism.”’ Sir Andrew Clark has said, ‘‘ Out 
of every 100 patients whom I have charge 
of at the London Hospital 70 of them 
directly owe their ill-health to alcohol— 
to the abuse. I do not say these 70 per 
cent. were drunkards, but addicted to 
excessive use.” 

Burdett’s Hospital section tabulates all 
hospitals in the kingdom, and gives, with a 
few exceptions, a succinct account of each 
and its expenditure. Out of 870 hospitals, 


the figures are supplied from all but 60. 
Every class of hospital is here—from the 
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rural cottage hospital run for about £200 a 
year to the enormous city institution which 
lays claim to £58,000. The tables repre. 
sent an annual ordinary expenditure of 
two and three-quarter millions sterling! 

But a table of returns from 115 general 
hospitals and 48 special hospitals—t.e. for 
special diseases—reveals a special expendi- 
ture on buildings, repairs, improvements, 
and refurnishing, which consumes a further 
sum equal to nearly a third of the ordinary 
maintenance. Assuming this to represent 
approximately the special expenditure of 
the whole body, its total cost of mainten- 
ance rises to considerably more than three 
and a half millions. In addition, there are 
74 military and naval hospitals, with 12,000 
beds; and if these are taken at a lower 
average cost than is probable another half- 
million is brought into the account. 

Workhouse provision for the sick also 
comes into consideration. Nearly all the 
676 unions and parishes under separate 
boards of guardians have their own infirmary 
or infirmary ward. What is any workhouse 
other than a hospice for poverty? The 
fag-end of society which is thrust back on 
Poor Law administration for relief costs 
a long-suffering nation {12,000,000 per 
annum. It is all charity, but charity on 
too brobdingnagian a scale for private treat- 
ment. The Right Hon. John Burns stated in 
his Lees and Raper lecture: ‘‘ It has been 
variously estimated by Mr. Booth, Mr. 
Rowntree, Mr. Whittaker, and Mr. McDougall 
that poverty is due to intemperance in vary- 
ing degrees, from 25 to 51 per cent. of cases 
and areas investigated. Between those two 
extremes people can choose for themselves.” 

No return is afforded of the expense of 
convalescent homes. A large number exist, 
and a summary, which includes only 24, 
shows an annual outlay of over £63,000, 
after deducting patients’ fees. 

These statistics are only a rough draft, 
and unavoidably sketchy. To be complete 
they would have to include the whole value 
of the buildings, furniture, and appliances, 
and the sum would be prodigious. What- 
ever it be, it has been withdrawn from private 
use and poured like oil on the open sores 0 
our national life. Whatever money has been 
provided, voluntarily or by rates and taxes, 
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it bears the hall-mark of charity. The pinch 
of circumstances has called forth the rap 
of the hospital collector, the busy begging 
of Hospital Saturday, the pleading of Hos- 

ital Sunday, the beguiling Hospital Concert 
and Ball, the anxiety of heads of institutions 
about wills, the whole array of relieving 
officers and Poor Law officials, and about 
1,700 expensive establishments. This in 
two islands whose greatest length, did they 
lie end to end, would not exceed 1,000 miles. 

The problem that rushes on us, with the 
momentum of tons upon tons of gold behind 
it,is—What measure of truth lies in the words 
of Sir Andrew Clark and the Hospital ? 
Take a lenient view, and suppose that their 
observations were made in a clouded atmo- 
sphere and missed the brighter scenes ; still, 
even four- or five-tenths of these huge 
sums as a nation’s penalty for its drinking 
customs means a drain on charity that is 
the more appalling for being wholly pre- 
ventible. 

2. Orphanages and Children’s Homes.— 
Here we are on debatable ground. The 
late Dr. Barnardo, during his pathetic 
crusade for the rescue of waifs and strays, 
collected more than £3,000,000, and his suc- 
cessors have appealed for a quarter of a 
million to clear his legacy of institutions 
from debt. His testimony was clear and 
specific, that his mission would have been 
practically uncalled for but for drink. The 
complete removal of drink from causes of 
distress would not be likely to reduce the 
need of foundations like the Reedham 
Orphanage, the Farningham Homes, the 
Bristol (Miiller’s) New Home, and the 
British Orphan Asylum. One cannot tell 
how much distress falls on these charities 
for relief by evil heritage from the past. 
They can hardly fail of a remote and indirect 
connection with alcohol; but they have no 
such wholesale and immediate alliance as 
the rescue societies. 

“Burdett”? gives about 115 orphanages, 
homes, and refuges for necessitous children. 
The largest is Dr. Barnardo’s, spending 
£200,000 a year; the next is the Church of 
England Home for Waifs and Strays, £68,000 ; 
then Dr. Stephenson’s Children’s Home and 
Orphanage, £38,000; the Bristol Home, 
£27,000; the Foundling and Mr. Fegan’s, 
each about £20,000. The whole provision 
of children’s homes and refuges totals up 
‘oan annual munificence exceeding £800,000. 
And, again, the cost of buildings must come 
mto account. The least that can be said, 
with utmost care to avoid exaggeration, is 


that alcohol, the great impoverisher, compels 
the extending of one hand out of the two 
that are stretched forth piteously, appealing 
to have the helpless children saved. 

3. Education.—Should education be classi- 
fied with charities ? It is a gift by national 
subsidy to need ; a gift of early equipment, 
as the Poor Law is a gift of late relief. Just 
so far as families are in reduced circumstances 
through intoxicants, or by loss of employ- 
ment through intoxicants, and have there- 
fore to accept free education where, in 
normal conditions, they could have afforded 
to educate the children in schools of higher 
grade—so far the cost of education must go 
against alcoholic usages. 

4. Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies.— 
These number 60, and cost annually £18,000 
plus the expense of 13 which supply no 
figures. Mr. Raymond Blathwayt has re- 
corded that, “‘ though I hold teetotal fanati- 
cism in hearty, whole-souled, unaffected de- 
testation, yet I am bound toownthat... 
my own father, who, as chaplain of Port- 
land, Millbank, and Woking prisons, had 
to deal with thousands of convicts, and 
whose opinion is really worth having, assured 
me that seven-eighths of the crime com- 
mitted in England was entirely due 
to drink.’”’ The chaplain of Preston prison 
told the Church Congress, ‘His con- 
viction was that alcohol was the cause 
of nineteen-twentieths of the crime—crime 
was, in fact, nothing else than condensed 
alcohol.”” A cooler judgment than that 
would still say that alcohol fleeces benevo- 
lence of the bulk of this £18,000. 

5. Female Rescue and Protection Societies. 
—lInto the stained hands of passion’s victims 
white-souled mercy empties a gift each year 
of £49,000. Rather than risk a tinge of one- 
sidedness, let it be granted that impurity 
would continue without alcohol’s aid; but 
its public danger would be removed were 
the stimulus of drink withdrawn. 

6. Miscellaneous Missions.—The relation 
of the Drink question to philanthropy in 
the following figures speaks for itself :— 


National Society for the Pre- 

vention of Cruelty to Chil- 

Ce s+ oe oe ee oe ee 
Ragged School Union £21,000 
Charity Organisation Society {17,000 
Philanthropic Society for the 

Reformation of Criminal 

De us 46: 6e jee see Vie 
Licensed Victuallers’ Perma- 


nent Relief Fund £10,000 
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Mr. Benjamin Waugh, of the first-named 
society, has written, ‘‘ As to violence, neglect, 
and cruelty owing to drink—neglect is largely 
due to drink—the proportion varies very 
greatly. It is at least uniformly 50 per 
cent., and in some cases it is alleged to be 
from 80 to go per cent.” 

The next set of figures, though more prob- 
lematical, is not clear of connection with 
the drink waste. All figures stand for 
ordinary annual expenditure : 


The Salvation Army £179,000 
The Church Army £150,000 
The London City Mission .. £61,000 
The St. Giles’s Mission .. £14,000 
Settlements in London £18,000 


It is impossible to touch the fringe of these 
missions without discovering how much of 
their energy is used up in attacking the 
barricades of drink. 

7.—Temperance Societies.—As a matter of 
course the whole cost of temperance societies, 
literature, lectures, public meetings, the 
whole apparatus of the temperance mission, 
is a charge against drink usages. In this 
direction ‘‘ Burdett ’’» does not greatly assist 
our investigation. It gives only a few of 
the leading agencies :— 

The Church of England Tem- 

perance Society .. «+ £46,000 
The United Kingdom Alliance {£13,000 
The Band of Hope Union .. £4,000 





Now, £63,000 is a big lead in the annual out- 
lay on a mission which is ever panting for 
means to extend its salutary reform; a 
mission which lays down its highways and 
by-ways into city, town, and village over 
all the kingdom, and is growing month by 
month. From the village Band of Hope, 
which can get a start on a collection of shil- 
lings, to the society whose ramifications cost 
thousands of pounds, there is a myriad-handed 
draw on good Samaritans. An “ Annual,” 
published by the National Temperance 
League, returns the Church of England 
Temperance Society with 5,834 branches ; 
the Royal Army Temperance Association 
with 369. The juvenile movement includes 
339 Band of Hope Unions and 28,507 Bands 
of Hope. One example out of the 369 may 
be given: the Cambridgeshire Union entails 
an outlay of £150 in addition to the expenses 
incurred and met by each of its 68 affliated 
Bands of Hope. More than eighty head 
temperance societies are enumerated— 
women’s, commercial, denominational, legis- 
lative, medical, educational, and philan- 
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thropic. It takes 29 pages of the “ Annual” 
to list the names and addresses of local 
societies. Without a tedious and costly 
inquiry it would be impossible to ascertain 
with any approach to accuracy, the philan. 


'thropic cost of the movement. But the 


whole of it stands for the sacrifice of earnest 
reformers to their conviction that war against 
alcohol must be strenuous and thorough, 
and is an urgent necessity to national wel. 
fare. 

8. Various.—There is still an unclassified 
residuum of 41 benevolent societies in the 
metropolis which exist solely to relieve 
poverty. Their yearly expense exceeds 
£116,000, and they are a charge on alcohol 
in the same measure as alcohol is a cause of 
distress which we have al eady learned is 
somewhere between 25 and 51 per cent, 

9. The Unemployed.— Lord Rosebery 
asked the pertinent question whether there 
would be an Unemployed problem without 
the Drink problem. Both are always with 
us. Recently we have seen the Unemployed 
problem in climax, and monster donations 
have been forthcoming. But into this great 
holocaust of charity we ought to read the 
daily sacrifices on its altars that never cease. 
Mr. Burns was on familiar ground when he 
said: ‘‘In many cases drink is fruitful as 
the chief cause of dismissal of individual 
workers. Intemperance in the General Post 
Office was responsible for 21 per cent. of the 
whole number of dismissals, and for 67 per 
cent. of the losses of good-conduct stripes. 
A similar proportion could fairly be applied 
to the police, municipal, military, naval, and 
every other branch of public and private 
employment.”’ Everywhere families are bur- 
dened with their ne’er-do-weels. Unsteady 
hands thrown out of work sponge on their 
steady mates. Hardworking, thrifty people 
are prevented from saving by the wantons. 
When bad times come, deserving suffer with 
the ill-deserving. 

10. Private Almsgiving.—Along these turn- 
pikes of public benefaction we are led at last 
to the boundless and hedgeless field where 
it is utterly impracticable to map out 
statistics. The cursory character of our 
survey, affording glimpses rather than full- 
orbed visions, becomes more cursory still. 
Who can trace the losses, the sacrifices, the 
wrongs accepted by parents, relatives, 
friends, benevolent neighbours, and bountl- 
ful almoners on account of the weak and 
the wild? Mr. Rowntree’s methodical re 
searches show that many in the lowest grade 
of poverty would rise to the grade above by 
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abandoning drink. Many whose normal 
level is above actual want would rise into 

es of comfort. An inquiry on Mr. 

Rowntree’s lines among the middle classes 
would yield no less emphatic results. Care- 
ful inquiries over a considerable range of cases 
have led Mr. Rae to the conclusion that as 
much as 11s. 6d. per week per man is a 
common average expenditure on drink among 
some classes of the industrial community. 
It is not the poor alone who suffer. In every 
rank of society charity with open and in- 
dulgent hand has to cover a multitude of 
sins, of which intemperance is the worst. 
And it speaks volumes for the heroism of 
human love that so much of its gratuitous 
sacrifice is made out of pure compassion to 
heal the wounds of sin. 

The lines of inquiry indicated and the 
facts gleaned appear to justify three con- 
clusions :— 

1, A large portion of public and private 
benevolence simply serves, like a storm, to 
flush a social drain. The supply runs off 
and cannot be saved for use. Drink creates 


the straits to-day which alms relieve; but 
drink creates them again to-morrow. Out 


of sheer pity women and children cannot be 
left to starve though the man sits in a tavern 
drinking away their bread. And we can- 
not leave the sinner himself to starve. All 
the same, we know that charity spent on 
feeding these hungry bodies and saving these 
menaced lives is spent to a large extent with- 
out hope of good result. It pays the way 
of the prodigal and sets him up in prodigality 
again. It redeems the waste the enemy 
leaves behind him, but it does not guard the 
rear and prevent him from following in the 
wake of redemption with fresh strokes of 
devastation. 

2. Ina healthy state of public opinion this 
sort of liberality should be regarded as in 
the nature of an atonement for sin rather 
than as a bounty to misfortune. Let it be 
plain that sin is being treated with kindness, 
but that it is still sin. Every generous heart 
deems it a privilege to meet the needs of 
misfortune, sickness, and old age. which 
arise in every rank of society. But the cost 
of alcoholism is in a different category. It 
is the cost of sin. It is the cost of a bad 
entail of prejudice in favour of stimulants as 
being nourishing and needful to work, per- 
missible and serviceable to sociability. It 
is the cost of generations of mistaken train- 
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ing to toy with temptation. It is the cost 
of appetite taking the reins over reason and 
conscience. It is the cost of diseased or- 
ganisms being left to work out their own 
salvation and to take revenge in making 
other organisms as morbid as themselves. 
It is the cost that goodness and compassion 
bear for the wrongs of the weak and defence- 
less, for the misery of those who have abused 
themselves, for the men of blind apathy 
and almost criminal selfhood. Gifts of grace 
and mercy to repair the damages of drink 
belong to the opposite side of the road from 
that to which gifts belong that call with 
love messages on the helplessness of sick- 
distress, misfortune, and old age. 

3. The sensible policy, therefore, is to 
unloose the purse-strings of philanthropy and 
brace up the courage of patriotism for the 
furtherance of every means and agency that 
presents a reasonable hope of prevention. 
Boons are best when they are remedial. 
Niagara is said to be diminishing ; its boiling 
torrent and mad rapids are getting calmer 
because of the vast draughts taken from 
the upper stream to supply machine power. 
It is a lesson in reform. Use the stream to 
gain power before it spends its force in falling 
and creating danger to every creature and 
thing that comes within its sweep. Moral, 
social, philanthropic, educational, legisla- 
tive—all means that can lend power to steer 
national customs out of their alcoholic ways, 
all that can stem the waste and ravages and 
crime, have the first and most forcible claim. 
What is it not worth to philanthropy itself 
to check its own misplacement and ineffec- 
tiveness ? Shall it ever be in labour for a 
mountain and produce a mouse ?_ A drunk- 
ard ill-treats his wife and children till their 
woes appeal to charity and they are suc- 
coured. But shall not the charity that 
carries balm to misery also lay a masculine 
hand of restraint on the cause of the harm ? 
To stop the drunkenness is double the good 
of mending its damage. 

There is one reply to every attempt to 
bolster up alcoholic usages on commercial 
grounds ; on_reasons of profit to industry, 
to capital, to the national revenue; one 


answer that strikes at its roots and runs in 
line with the eternal laws of our moral nature 
and the moral basis of society : whatsoever 
will save its life shall lose it, and whatsoever 
will lose its life for the commonweal shall 
save it. 
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TO-DAY, 


By Frank Webster. 


(THIRD AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE.) 


- ‘“‘The Christian Age.” 

“YN the columns of the Christian Age,” 

I said Mr. James H. Craig, its editor, to 
me, “Mr. Sankey found the words of his 
famous hymn, ‘Ninety-and-Nine.’ In 1874, 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey had been holding 
a series of meetings in Scotland. As the 
two evangelists were waiting for the train at 
the Glasgow station, Mr. Sankey purchased a 
copy of the Christian Age, which he had never 
heard of previously, but thought he would 
glance over on the journey. This paper 
he laid carelessly on the seat of the railway 
carriage, paying no further heed to it till 
they were some distance on their way, when 
want of occupation made him take it up 
and begin turning its pages. Mr. Moody, 
meantime, was busy with his correspondence in 
another corner of the carriage. 

“Presently Mr. Sankey came upon some 
little verses tucked away at the bottom of a 
column and published anonymously. It is 
doubtful if he would have noticed the verses at 
all had not the first two lines caught his eye, 
but they had strength in them, and he read on : 


“* There were ninety-andenine that safely lay 
In the shelter of the fold,’ 


“* Hurrah !’ cried Mr. Sankey, bringing his 
hand down on his knee in characteristic enthu- 
siasm, ‘I’ve 
found the 
hymn I’ve been 
looking for for 
years.’ 

“* Yes,’ said 
Mr. Moody ab- 
sently, ‘ what 
is it ?’ 

***Tt’s about 
a sheep.’ 

“*A sheep ?’ 

“"Ye; 8 
sheep that was 
lost on the 
mountains and 
carried home 
by the shep- 
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““H’m, h’m!’ said Mr. Moody, not paying 
much attention, ‘ read it.’ 

“Mr. Sankey did read it, and put feeling 
into the words, for the beauty of the verses 
impressed him ; but when he looked up he saw 
that Mr. Moody had heard nothing of the 
reading, being lost in his ietters. 

“* All right,’ said Mr. Sankey to himself 
‘he’ll hear that hymn later on,’ and, cutting out 
the verses from the paper, he put them away 
carefully for future use.” The rest of the 
story of the hymn is well known. 

Mr. Craig further told me that the Christian 
Age was started so far back as September 13th, 
1871,\by the Rev. R. A. Bertram, a Congre- 
gational minister, and Mr. R. D. Dickinson, 
the well-known theological bookseller. The 
leading idea of the founders was the publica- 
tion of sermons and religious articles from 
America, and the first number contained 
sermons by Henry Ward Beecher and Dr. 
Talmage. The latter was first introduced to 
the English public by the Christian Age. For 
Many years his sermons were an important 
part of the paper, and through its influence 
Dr. Talmage became known all over the world, 
many volumes of his sermons being reprinted 
and circulated. 

Subsequent editors have sustained the original 
idea by publishing the sermons of well-known 
American 
preachers, but 
to-day the 
Christian Age 
adds to its ser- 
vice by com- 
bining the 
featuresof are 
ligious weekly 
newspaper — 
enlarged and 
modernised — 
and has fur 
ther embarked 
upon a useful 
career. 

I may add 
that for many 
years Dr. 
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James Kernahan, the father of Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan, edited the Christian Age. 
“The Baptist Times,” 


The Baptist Times belongs definitely to the 
Baptist Union. In explanation of this fact, 
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THE REV. J. H. SHAKESPEARE, M.A. (“THE BAPTIST 
TIMES ") 


the Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, M.A., secretary 
of the Union, remarked that, in raising the 
Twentieth Century Fund, the completion of 
which was as auspicious as its commencement, 
he considered it absolutely essentia! that they 
should possess a journal entirely at one with 
the objects in view and by means of which the 
progress of the Fund could be announced every 
week, 

“In this way I am convinced the Baptist 
Times proved of great service, and with- 
out its aid I do not think we _ should 
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have obtained the whole of our quarter of a 
million,’’ added Mr. Shakespeare. 

“Another point achieved by the Baptist 
Times has been the fostering of an esprit de corps 
amongst Baptists throughout the country. We 
have sought every week to give them information 
concerning the doings of the Baptist churches 
and of their leaders. One result may be dis- 
cerned in the increasing solidarity of the 
Baptist denomination, and an _ increasing 
knowledge respecting its men and move- 
ments. We are also endeavouring to inform 
the churches of the tendencies of present- 
day theological movements both at home and 
abroad through the articles of the Rev. H. 
Wheeler Robinson and Dr. Newton Marshall. 

“‘T see many signs that Baptists throughout 
the country increasingly appreciate their de- 
nominational organ. For instance, an appeal 
for special objects instantly results in financial 
aid being forthcoming. I mentioned the other 
day a case of peculiar need, and was gratified 
beyond measure by the generous response. 
This fact also applies to private appeals. For 
instance, the Rev. J. R. Wood, one of our ex- 
Presidents, secured {80 to assist a minister in 
distress in response to a letter in the Baptist 
Times’ columns.” 

“Did you not publish the last of Dr. 
McLaren’s sermons?” I asked Mr. Shake- 
speare. 

“Yes,” he replied; ‘we used to give a 
weekly sermon by Dr. McLaren, preached at 
Union Chapel, Manchester, on the previous 
Sunday, and when he resigned his charge he 
had in his possession a supply for about a year 
which had not appeared, and these he sent to 
us. I am sorry that the sermons are now ex- 
hausted, for we found that these were read 
by Anglican clergymen in many parts of the 
country.” 

Mr. Shakespeare adds to his duties of secre- 
tary of the Baptist Union those of controlling 
editorially the Baptist Times, which, whilst 
being conducted zealously in aid of the 
denomination, is fair and courteous in tone 
to all who differ from its own particular 
view-point. 
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Mr. Pilbrow, the schoolmaster. This story 
will be about his sister, who kept house for 
him. Her character had always been a prob- 
lem to me, for she was one of those reserved 
women with whom you make little headway, 
even though you may have a hundred conversa- 
tions. I knew the outlines of the life-story of 
Mr. Pilbrow, for he had told me several facts 
about his early life. 

He was the son of a wealthy manufacturer 
in the Midlands, who had given him a public 
school education followed by a _ graduate 
course at Oxford. Soon after he had taken 
his degree, and was looking forward to a life of 
scholarly leisure, young Pilbrow was thrown 
on his own resources by the sudden death of 
his father and the discovery that his affairs 
were in a very confused state. The company 
of which he was the head had been feeling the 
stress of competition, and when the affairs of 
Mr. Pilbrow, senior, were wound up only a few 
hundred pounds remained for his widow and 
family. Francis Pilbrow faced the altered 
circumstances with manly courage, and ob- 
tained the head-mastership of the Grammar 
School, where he had achieved a work far more 
influential, though the area was limited, than 
he would have accomplished as a well-to-do 
man of scholarly tastes. I have mentioned 
how he took the deepest interest in the future 
careers of his boys. The case of Fred Edge- 
combe may be in the recollection of my readers. 

Mr. Pilbrow’s sister, Henrietta, was very 
quiet and reserved, but she was a good friend 
to the half-dozen boys who boarded at the 
head-master’s house. It was during an epidemic 
of scarlet fever that I realised what a strong 
character she possessed. It was like the 
sudden shining of a leaf on a tree when the 
wind passes over it. She nursed the boys 
herself, notwithstanding the contagion, and 
took all the hard work as a matter of course. 
No one who has tried to enliven the weary 
hours of convalescent youths will fail to under- 
stand what a strain these months of experience 
in the sick-room meant to Miss Pilbrow. 
There was one peculiar fact about her which 


if MENTIONED, in one of my previous stories, 
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THE VICAR'S STORIES. 


By Clarence Willoughby. 
X.—THROUGH MUCH TRIBULATION. 








added to the mystery of her life—she never 
appeared to attend a place of worship. Her 
brother accompanied the boys to my church 
with praiseworthy regularity, morning and 
evening, but his sister was never seen in the 
pew. 

Judge of my surprise, on Easter Day, when 
I saw Miss Pilbrow sitting by the side of her 
brother in our church. Most of our regular 
attendants were evidently quite as much 
astonished as myself, for I noticed several 
glances in the direction of the school pew, 
On the following day Miss Pilbrow called at 
the Vicarage to see me. She was nervous, but 
came to the point at once. 

“You were astonished to see me at church, 
Mr. Willoughby,” she began. 

“Yes, I must confess I was—but it was a 
great joy to see you there, Miss Pilbrow.” 

“It was my Resurrection Day, Mr. Wil- 
loughby,” she said reverently. ‘I have been 
too long in the grave of my doubts and u- 
belief. Easter this year has been the gladdest 
season I have known for many a year.” 

Her tone and manner reflected the happiness 
of her words, and I saw that she would not 
repel questions which would have been met 
with coldness and pride a month before. 
But I had no need to question her, for she 
volunteered the following statement :— 

‘* Women are always supposed to be religious, 
and yet if ever there was an unbeliever it was 
I, till a few days ago. My father’s misfortunes 
and death struck a blow at the feeble flicker of 
faith in my heart as a girl, and it died out 
entirely a year or two later when my fiancé 
broke off our engagement. I felt God did not 
exist—at all events, that He did not care for 
me. I began reading several books of 4 
‘ rationalistic’ nature—ah, how I would like 
to warn young people against the insidious 
poison of these books which are selling by the 
million to-day. Don’t mistake me—I was 
never a blatant agnostic; I simply threw 
overboard all faith in prayer and in the love 
of God and the fellowship of Jesus Christ. In 
the words of Professor W. K. Clifford, I had 
‘lost the Divine Companion.’ I did my duty in 
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my brother’s home as faithfully as I could, 
but joylessly. I avoided talking to people, 
for I discovered how religion is intertwined in 
many of our interests in life. I did not want 
to say a word which would destroy another’s 
faith And yet I could not keep my doubts 
entirely to myself. I talked the matter over 
with my closest friend, Miss Simpson, a High 
School ‘mistress, and she came to share my 
feelings. Thank God, she walks in the light 
again! My joy to-day would be incomplete 
if she, my only confidante, were still in the 
darkness of unbelief.” 

“What led you into the light again, Miss 
Pilbrow ?”’ 

“TI was coming to that. You recollect, 
perhaps, Fred Saunders, that boy who was so 
il with scarlet-fever, and died at our house ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, I had two or three nice talks with 
him, and he was going to join my confirmation 
class.” 

“His quiet faith and truly consistent life 
shook my unbelief, Mr. Willoughby. Never 
once in his illness did he complain, though he 
was far weaker than the other boys. I over- 
heard some conversations he had with the boys 
in his room. Two of the little fellows, feeling 
very homesick, asked Fred if he was afraid to 
die. I heard their question, and waited out- 
side the room listening to his answer. That 
was the first of several talks I overheard be- 
tween Fred and the boys, and I came to the 
conclusion—grudgingly, I admit—that Fred had 
something which I had not—a real faith in 
Christ. Day by day that boy’s patience, 
unselfishness, and gratitude impressed me 
more and more as the direct product of faith 
in God. My books faded into obscurity by 
the side of this human book which I was reading 
so critically. One evening I purposely brought 
the conversation round to the subject of prayer. 
Fred was now in a room by himself, and very 
weak. I asked him how he knew that prayer 
was answered. He seemed amazed by my 
question. ‘Why, I’ve had thousands of my 
Prayers answered ; haven’t you ?’ he said. 
I did not reply, and he went on, ‘I learned to 
Pray properly five years ago. I heard a 
Preacher say that the reason why so many 
people never had their prayers answered was 
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because they did not obey God’s rules. God 
never said that He would answer everybody’s 
prayers, but He did say that He does answer 
the prayers of those who do His will. That 
made me think. I knew I was not really 
praying—I only said a few sentences by habit 
without thinking much about it. But this 
preacher set me on a new plan. He said that 
either praying made a man leave off sinning, 
or sinning made a man leave off praying. So 
I resolved to do God’s will, and, Miss Pilbrow, 
I am sure God knows I am trying, and He 
answers sO many of my prayers now. All 
through these weeks I’ve been praying for 
everybody in this house, for you, for Mary the 
nurse, for Dr. Stephens, for Alfred, and Harry, 
and Bob. It has been such a lovely thing to 
pray in the night instead of lying awake worry- 
ing because I could not sleep.’ ” 

“Dear lad, he had mastered more than 
many of us pupils in the school of Prayer. 
‘We know that God heareth not sinners; but 
if any man be a worshipper of God, and do His 
will, him He heareth.’ We all need to recollect 
that verse,” I said. 

“‘ Fred Saunders did not say much more that 
evening, but I had several other talks with him. 
He seemed so close to God that it was impossible 
to doubt when in his presence. The night 
before he died he thanked me for all I had done, 
and then he asked me if I would try to pray 
in the way he prayed—by first striving to do 
God’s will, confessing my own sinfulness, and 
asking for Christ’s strength. Though he was 
only fourteen, that dear boy was a matured 
saint, and he led me back to Christ.” 

Miss Pilbrow’s eyes were, like my own, full 
of tears. 

“¢ A little child shall lead them,’ I murmured. 
It was not the first instance that I had known 
of a child’s faith drawing an older person into 
the Kingdom.” 

“So that is why you saw me at church, Mr. 
Willoughby. Fred Saunders little knew how 
his words were outbalancing all the theories 
and ideas of learned German and English 
rationalists. And at the back of his words 
was his gentle, Christ-like life.” 

So, through much tribulation, Miss Pilbrow 
entered into peace. 
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OUR way its dark,” the Angel said, 
‘“* Because you downward gaze. 
Look up: the sun ts overhead, 
Look up and learn to praise.” 
I looked : I learned. Who looks above 
Will find in Heaven both Light and Love. 


“Why upward gaze?” the Angel said; 
““ Have you not learned to know 

The light of God shines overhead 
That men may work below?” 

I learned. Who only looks above 

May miss below the work of Love. 


And thus I learned the lessons twain : 
The heart whose treasure is above 
Will gladly turn to earth again 
Because the heaven is Love. 
Yea, Love that framed the starry height 
Came down to Earth and gave it Light. 
The Bishop of Ripon. 


x % 4% 


* CHARACTER,” says Henry Drummond, 

is to wear for ever; who will wonder 
or grudge that it cannot be developed in a 
day ?”’ Character, as the derivation of the 
word implies, is the deeply graven message 
which time and circumstance write on our soul. 
Day by day the inscription becomes more fixed 
and determined by our own thoughts and 
deeds. A man’s face is a fairly correct re- 
flection of what he really is—kindly, gruff, 
harsh, dull, genial, or whatever be his character- 
istic. Peace writes its message on a calm 
brow; joy tells its story in a happy face ; 
benevolence shows its kindness in the good- 
natured countenance. 


% % * 


N?: character is not developed in a day. 

It is the product of a lifetime, the one 
permanent expression of what we are in God’s 
sight as well as in the sight of our fellow-men. 
How insensibly our character grows! Do you 
realise that you are not quite as tolerant as 








you used to be, or not so gentle as was your 
habit ? Can you say that you have grown 
kinder, more sympathetic, more benevolent ? 
What ts your character? That is an all-im- 
portant question to answer. 


V 
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HE tones of our voice, when they are 
recorded in a gramophone, surprise us. 
“Do we really talk like that ?”’ we ask in- 
credulously. Could we hear  ourselves—so 
querulous at times, so harsh in our too-sudden 
judgments—how dismayed we should be! 
Have we advanced so slowly towards the goal 
of Christ-likeness ? 


* % * 


i hoe * busiest people are the ones who can 
least afford to do without prayer. “I 
once read a statement about Lord Cairns, 
who was one of the great men of his day in 
England, and one of the busiest,” says an 
eminent evangelist. ‘‘He not only had his 
large private law practice, but was Lord 
Chancellor of England for a long period of 
time—one of the busiest men that ever lived 
in all England. I read that Lord Cairns said 
shortly before his death that if he had accom- 
plished anything in the world he attributed it 
to the fact that the first two hours of every 
day of his life for years had been given to 
communion with God in secret prayer and the 
study of the Word. 
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o MET Lady Cairns, and as we were 

talking after lunch I asked Lady Cairns 
if the statement I had read about her husband 
was true. Lady Cairns replied, ‘I cannot tell 
absolutely the time he spent in prayer, but I 
can assure you that no matter how busy he 
was, no matter how late he went to bed, he 
always got up at the same early hour to 
pray.’ She said, ‘He was often at the House 
as late as one, or two, and sometimes 
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I always attended 
him to the House and waited till he had finished. 
We always rode home together, and no matter 
at what hour he got to bed, whether it was one, 
9, or three o’clock in the morning, he was 
always up at the same hour ’ (which I think was 
five o'clock, possibly six) ‘for prayer and Bible 


three o’clock in the morning. 


twi 


>”? 


study. 


% % % 
“ REMARKABLE testimony! Some of 
us say we are so busy. I doubt if 


there is a man who is as busy as Lord Cairns 
was; and yet the first hours of his every day 
were given to prayer and the study of the Word. 
Of course, his was a political life. People are 
wondering if men can be Christians in politics. 
Well, Lord Cairns answers the question. He 
was pre-eminently a Christian in politics.” 


% % % 


“TADY CAIRNS said to me that one 

morning he went to a meeting of the 
Cabinet. He found Disraeli and the others 
very much disturbed about things. Lord 
Cairns was very calm, and made suggestions 
which cleared up every one of the problems 
which confronted them. One of the members 
of the Cabinet turned to him and said, ‘ Earl 
Cairns, how is it that you are so calm ?’ 
‘Why,’ he replied, ‘I have talked this thing 
over with God.’ Another member of the 
Cabinet turned to him and said, ‘ Earl Cairns, 
do you pray over everything ?’ ‘ Why,’ he 
said, ‘certainly; do you suppose I would 
come to a Cabinet meeting without having first 
talked it over in prayer with God ?’” 


% * % 


aNd is the kind of politicians we want. 
That is Christian citizenship. And that 
is not only the kind of politicians we want ; it 
is the kind of men and women we want in all 
the different relations of life—men and women 
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who begin the day with prayer, and thus 
prepare for its duties, privileges and responsi- 
bilities. 


* % % 


i... politician who placed his faith 

in God was Samuel Plimsoll, who, having 
secured the Seamen’s Charter, at once withdrew 
from public life as one whose work was done. 
One incident in his recital of the story is worth 
telling. He said that on the great night when 
the House surprised itself by passing that Bill, 
he and a few friends had met for prayer in one 
of the rooms within the House, and it was 
arranged that they should pray unceasingly— 
the rest of them—during the time he was on 
his feet, trying to convert a jeering and un- 
sympathetic House to his views. He was 
timid to a degree about it, but suddenly there 
came to his mind the words of God to Moses as 
He sent him to intercede with Pharaoh. Mr. 
Plimsoll wrote these on a foolscap sheet: 
“I AM hath sent me unto you.” This sheet 
he buttoned up under his waistcoat, and with 
that breastplate upon his heart he went out to 
meet the political Philistines, and we all know 
the extraordinary and unexpected result. Mr. 
Plimsoll always looked upon that triumph as a 
direct answer to prayer and faith. 


% * * 


ge TS weary one had rest, the sad had joy 
That day: I wondered ‘how’ ? 
A ploughman, singing at his work, had prayed, 
‘Lord, bless them now.’ 


“‘ Away in foreign lands they wondered how 
Their single word had power ; 
At home, the Christians, two or three, had met 
To pray an hour. 


““ Yea, we are always wondering, wondering how, 
Because we do not see 

Someone, unknown perhaps, and far away, 

On bended knee.” 
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MISS MITCHAM'S TRUSTEE. 


A Complete Story 
I. 


\ [= MITCHAM would have considered 
herself insulted if anyone had said in 
her hearing that she lived in a back 

street. Yet Granville Road was little else. 

It was a double row of neat, six-roomed, 

semi-detached villas, lined with privet hedges 

and dwarf laburnums, lying in the rear of the 
seaport town of Brentmouth. 

Half way down the road, on the left-hand 
side, you came to one of the little green wooden 
gates which bore the imposing name “ Hughen- 
den House” painted on it If you _ passed 
through the gate half a dozen steps brought 
you to a door, painted a darker green, that 
carried a brass plate with the inscription— 


SELECT ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


MISS MITCHAM, 
Principal. 


The brass plate was much too big for the 
door, and, indeed, it had originally been affixed 
to a much more handsome portal. That was 
in the days of "Miss Mitcham’s prime, when 
she actually had visiting masters and a resident 
French governess. But with the opening of a 
Girls’ High School, where they had a head 
mistress with a Cambridge degree, not to 
speak of a tennis club and other advan- 
tages, it became painfully evident that the 
best days of the Select Academy were over. 

Miss Mitcham was obliged to give up her 
large old house in the best part of the High 
Street and take another “in the healthiest 
quarter of the suburbs,’’ to quote her pros- 
pectus. After that she moved several times, 
always for some irreproachable reason, but 
always to a smaller house. She could not 
now repeat the process, however, for Hughen- 
den House was barely capable of holding the 
twelve or fifteen pupils who still attended 
Miss Mitcham’s instructions. They were all 
children of small shopkeepers, who could not 
afford the High School, and had a soul above 
the Board School; and Miss Mitcham lived 
on the fees paid by their parents—how, nobody 
troubled to inquire. 

It was a wet October evening, and Miss 


by John K. Leys. 


Mitcham was seated before a tiny fire in the 
small front parlour that she called the drawing. 
room, trying to correct some French exercises 
that had an average of two faults per line, 
when a sound of footsteps was heard on the 
gravel outside, and a loud knock reverberated 
through the house. 

“Dear me! Who can that be ?” said Miss 
Mitcham to herself as she laid aside her spec. 
tacles and went to open the door. 

“Why, it’s you, Annie Blenkinsop!” she 
exclaimed, as she caught sight of a stout, 
good-looking young woman on the doorstep. 
“Do come in.” 

Annie moved aside, and disclosed the fact 
that a short, thick-set young man in a naval 
uniform had been standing in the path behind 
her. 

“And who is this ?” asked Miss Mitcham, 
tentatively holding out her hand. 

‘‘That’s Tom—Mr. Thomas Biddicombe, I 
ought to say,” answered Annie, trying hard 
not to giggle. ‘“‘ He’s my feeancy, as you call 
it, Miss Mitcham—I mean, you know, we've 
been engaged since July. And I thought I 
would come and tell you.” 

“TI am delighted to see you, my dears. 
And it’s really very kind of you to come and 
see your old schoolmistress. You will stay 
to supper, of course,’’ she went on, as she 
ushered them into the little drawing-room. 

But as she uttered the words her heart 
sank into her slippers, for she remembered 
that the cupboard was almost bare. To pro- 
duce supper for two healthy young people 
was a physical impossibility. 

However, the invitation was declined, to 
Miss Mitcham’s great relief. They sat down 
and began to talk. 

Tom’s shrewd, sailorly eye noted the thread- 
bare carpet, the faded curtains, the chairs 
out of which the stuffing was peering, and 
drew his own conclusions. 

When the young couple rose to go, Miss 
Mitcham’s hospitable heart was grieved that 
they should depart without bite or sup, S° 
she asked the sailor lad if he would like a 
glass of ale. 

Tom readily accepted the suggestion, but 
the ale was the poorest and sourest he had 
ever tasted, and he declined a second glass 
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with even greater alacrity than he had accepted 
the first, saying (to spare the lady’s feelings) 
that one glass was ‘‘his allowance.” Finally 
they went away, promising to pay Miss Mitcham 
another call before Christmas. 

“I say, Annie,” said her lover, as they 
walked slowly down the road together, “it 
strikes me that that amiable old party is 
precious hard up. Has she no friends who 
could help her ?”’ 

“T don’t think so,” said Annie with a 
sigh. “You see, she’s getting old, and I 
daresay her relations are mostly dead. She 
had a nephew she was very fond of—Charlie 
Noble—but nothing has heen heard of him 
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‘None that I ever heard of.” 

“‘See here, Annie,” said the sailor in a burst 
of generous feeling; ‘‘ your father’s going to 
furnish our house for us, isn’t he? Well, 
what need have I of the bit of money I’ve 
been saving up? It isn’t very much, but I 
could spare a little. Suppose I give her ten 
pounds ? How’s that for high ?” 

“TIT do wish you wouldn’t use such vulgar 
words, Tom! You'll be letting some of them 
out before my stepmother some day, and 
you know she’s none too fond of you as it 
is. But you’re a dear, good fellow.” Here 
she squeezed the arm on which she was lean- 
ing. “Only, it wouldn’t do at all. Miss 


“*My nephew,’ said Miss Mitcham with an air of pride.” 


since he went his last voyage, and that’s 
years and years ago.” 
“That would be his portrait I saw on the 





mantelpiece—a young fellow in an appren- 
tice’s rig.” 

“Yes. I suppose he must have been 
drowned.” 


“Sure to be, if he’s never written or anything. 
But has she no friends—rich ones, I mean ?” 





Mitcham would be—oh, very, very much 
hurt. To offer her money would hurt her 
more than it would help her. She is a rector’s 
daughter, you know, and so proud, in her 
quiet way! I’m afraid we can’t do anything.” 

“‘ Bad job,” said Tom, and began to whistle. 

A week later he had sailed as second mate 
on a tramp steamer, and in the early days of 
December he was back again at Brentmouth 
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Things had been going even worse than 
usual with Miss Mitcham that autumn. The 
parents of some of her pupils had a struggle 
to make the two ends meet, and the last 
person they seemed to think of paying was 
their children’s teacher. It did not occur 
to them, perhaps, that she was even poorer 
than themselves. What she suffered, as the 
festive season drew near, none but her Maker 
knew. Her very prayers seemed to make her 
burden heavier, for they reminded her how 
often she had offered similar petitions, and 
how long delayed was the answer. 

Remembering their promise, Annie Blenkin- 
sop and her sweetheart called one night at 
Hughenden House, not long before the Christ- 
mas holidays fell due. 

When Miss Mitcham opened the door to 
them they noticed that her eyes were very 
red, and that her voice trembled as she bade 
them come in. 

A single gas-jet was burning in the drawing- 
room, and Tom, at Miss Mitcham’s request, 
was lighting the other one, when he became 
aware of hoarse voices proceeding from the 
kitchen, which was just across the passage. 
Miss Mitcham went hastily to close the door, 
and the young people exchanged looks. 

But as soon as she was seated the brave 
old lady seemed to forget her troubles, and 
to have no thought but for the great news 
that Annie and Tom were to be married in 
the spring. Countless questions were asked 
and answered, Tom sitting by, for the most 
part, in what looked like moody silence. 
Once he suddenly raised his head, and a dark 
look came into his face as the smell of rank 
tobacco came to his nostrils. It was plain 
to the nose of everybody, yet Miss Mitcham 
offered no explanation of the circumstance. 

At length Annie rose to go. Tom got up 
also, and permitted his gaze to wander idly 
round the room. 

“Hallo!” he exclaimed, as his glance fell 
on the portrait .on the mantelpiece. ‘‘ Surely 
that’s a chap I knew!” 

*“My nephew,” said Miss Mitcham, with an 
air of pride. “A very fine young fellow 
indeed, but I have not heard from him for 
many years. I fear he must have been 
drowned.”’ 

“The man I knew, that this reminds me 
of,” said Tom, ‘‘ was called Noble—Charlie 
Noble, if I remember rightly.”’ 

“Oh!” cried Miss Mitcham, clasping her 
thin mittened hands. ‘“‘Have you seen my 


Charlie ? When was it? Was it long ago ? 
And how was he ?” 

“Not so long ago, ma’am—only last year, 
But he was very bad. He was about as bad 
as he could be when I saw him, and I heard 
since that he’s dead.” 

Tom said this with his eyes fixed on the 
photograph, lest he should meet those of 
Annie. Miss Mitcham sank into a chair, 
and wept a few silent tears. She had had s0 
much to cry about lately, poor thing, that 
the news did not affect her so painfully as it 
would have done if she had been in happier 
circumstances; and she had years before 
abandoned ali hope of seeing her nephew 
again. 

“He left a little property,” Tom went on, 
his eyes still fixed on the portrait, ‘‘ and asked 
me to look after it for him in case of his death. 
There isn’t very much, you know—what he'd 
been able to save, I suppose, and it’s invested 
in—ah, in ships, and—and shares in cargoes, 
and that sort of thing. But there will be a 
little income from it—oh, yes, I should say 
there would be as much as twenty pounds 
a year coming from it. He said it was to go 
—the income, that is—to an aunt he had— 
why, he said his aunt lived in Brentmouth!” 
he burst out, as a sudden light seemed to 
strike into his mind. ‘‘ At Brentmouth, as 
sure as I live. Do you think he had any 
other aunt, now, living here at Brentmouth ?” 
he asked, with a trace of anxiety in his tone. 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Miss Mitcham, scarcely 
able as yet to grasp the fact that a great piece 
of good fortune was about to befall her. “He 
was my only sister’s only child. And I was 
so fond of him!” 

‘Well, ma’am, I’ve no doubt he deserved 
it, for he was as you say, and as anyone with 
half an eye could see for himself, as likely a 
young chap as you’d wish to see. And now 
he’s dead. And I was thinking, no farther 
back than this morning, how I could find 
out who Noble’s aunt might be.” 

Here Tom caught Annie’s glance. Her look 
was stern and reproving. Tom did not reply 
to it, but bent his gaze once more upon the 
photograph. 

“Twenty pounds a year,” he said, after 
apparently going through a severe struggle 
with a problem in arithmetic, “at least. It 
might be a little more, and again it might be 
a little less. But we'll call it twenty pounds 
a year, and we'll not be far out. There's 4 
half-year due—that’s ten pounds.” 
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Here he stopped and took out a fat pocket- 
book, while Miss Mitcham sat staring at him 
with wide-open, incredulous eyes. 

“So, if you have a pen and a postage stamp 
handy, ma’am, you'll oblige me by writing 
out a receipt, and I'll settle up for the first 
half-year now.” 

Not a doubt of the young sailor’s veracity 
ever entered Miss Mitcham’s simple mind. 
She cried for her nephew a little more, but 
her tears were partly tears of joy, for this 
ten pounds would pay out the broker’s man 
who was sitting smoking over the kitchen 
fire, and even leave a little over to go on with. 
She took the two five-pound notes with shaking 
fingers, and felt as if she would like to go down 
on her knees and thank God there and then. 

“Tom, how could you?” exclaimed his 
sweetheart, in a shocked tone, as they walked 
away together. 

“Do what ? What is it now ?” 

“Tell all those lies, to be sure. It was 
dreadful ! ” 

“Well, Annie, I suppose the poor chap’s 
drowned. I suppose there ain’t any doubt 
about that. So what does it matter whether 
I saw him before he died or not? And as to 
the money I said he left—well, he would have 
left it if he had had it to leave. I suppose 
there can’t be any doubt about that either ? 
I daresay he did leave as much as ten pounds 
any way, and no doubt he would have left 
it to his aunt, being, as she said, an orphan 
on both sides, and having no brothers or sisters. 
So, you see——” 

“Go away, Tom. Your excuses are all 
nonsense, and you know it. You have be- 
haved in a very deceitful way, and I am very 
much ashamed—I mean, very much distressed 
—to think that you should do such a thing.” 

“It was the only way I could think of,” 
said Tom simply; but, as Annie truly told 
him, this was no excuse. 

The knowledge that she had an assured 
income of twenty pounds per annum gave 
Miss Mitcham a delicious sense of rest and 
security. It would almost pay the rent of 
Hughenden House, and she could live on 
the children’s school fees, she told herself, 
easily. Her Christmas dinner was an un- 
usually good one, as some unknown friend 
had sent her a hamper with a turkey in it, 
the day before Christmas Eve. And it was 
eaten with a thankful heart. 

Throughout the winter the old lady cheered 
herself in moments of depression—and they 
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were not few—with the thought that next 
June, or July at farthest, she was certain to 
receive ten pounds in one whole, unbroken 
sum. How often, sitting with puckered brows 
over the back of an old envelope and a stump 
of pencil, she allotted the spending of that 
ten pounds! It would never quite cover all 
she had intended it to cover, but she knew 
it would pay her house rent and something 
more, and that was a solid comfort. 

Annie’s marriage took place in April, and 
Tom sailed about the middle of May; but 
his voyage was a short one, and when he came 
back, prompted by Annie, he called on Miss 
Mitcham, and paid her the ten pounds, taking 
her receipt as before. 

On this occasion she showed some little 
curiosity as to the name of the ship in which 
her property was invested, and she could 
not help noticing that her trustee’s replies 
to her timid queries were far from being of a 
definite and straightforward character. He 
laughed uneasily, and put the question by. 
Then he said he had forgotten the name of 
the ship—then, a little later, he said that 
she was called the Ariadne. 

If Miss Mitcham had been more used to 
the ways of the world, her suspicions must 
have been aroused. As it was, she merely 
told herself that Mr. Biddicombe was very 
careless for a trustee. She always thought 
they had to be so careful. But there were no 
lawyers’ bills to pay out of the little income ; 
that was a great comfort. 

Tom was glad when the time came when he 
could decently withdraw, for the old lady’s 
questions, especially those about her nephew’s 
sayings and doings, disconcerted him greatly. 

“It’s not that I mind the money,” he said 
to himself, as he strode drown Granville 
Road, “ but I can’t stand her questions. Annie 
was quite right. I was a fool ever to make 
up the story, not to speak of the morality 
of it. Well, I did it for the best. But next 
time I’ll send her the money by post.” 


NOTHER six months went by, and Tom 
NV Biddicombe began to discover that the 


wages which were more than sufficient 
for his wants as an unmarried man cut a very 
poor figure when charged with the expenses 
entailed by a wife and a prospective family. 
Having spent rather too lavishly in the early 
days of their married life, the young couple 
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were beginning to feel the pinch, not, indeed, 
of actual want, but of restricted means. Un- 
fortunately, it was impossible to have recourse 
to Mr. Blenkinsop’s purse at that time, even 
if Tom’s pride would have allowed him to dip 
into it, for the all-sufficient reason that Mr. 
Blenkinsop had met with rather severe business 
losses, and needed every penny to enable him 
to weather the storm. 

Annie expected to become a mother in 
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when she might expect her half-year’s dividend, 
He laughed bitterly, and tossed the sheet of 
thin note-paper over to his wife. 

“You'll have to send it, Tom,” she said, 

“T can’t, for I haven’t got it,” Tom replied, 
and, seizing his peaked cap, he walked out of 
the house to avoid comments from his wife, 
It worried him to think what reply he should 
make to Miss Mitcham. Should he make 
some excuse, tell her that the payment of 
the ‘‘dividend’”’ had been delayed, but that 
he would send it as soon as it arrived, and 
he hoped it would be more regular in future ? 
Or should he boldly avow that the whole 
thing had been a pious, or at least a charitable, 


“She could not help noticing that her trustee’s replies to her timid queries were 
far from being of a definite and straightforward character”—p. 997. 


February, and she persuaded her husband 
to stay at home till the little one lay safely 
in her arms. This he was willing to do, but he 
chafed at the waste of his time, and he felt 
bitterly his inability to add a single sovereign 
to the family treasury without leaving his wife 
to fight the winter seas. 

As he was brooding over the fire one day 
in January, a letter was brought to him. He 
opened it with a certain expectation that it 
would bring him good news. It proved to 
be a note from Miss Mitcham, who said she 
would be greatly obliged if he would tell her 





fraud—that there was no property of which 
he could be trustee ? 

He could not bring himself to tell more 
lies, even with the best of motives, and still 
less could he bring himself to confess the 
truth; so he delayed answering the letter 
till he could make up his mind what to Say, 
and thus it was not answered at all. 

Meanwhile poor Miss Mitcham was watching 
the daily peripatetics of the postman with 
keen anxiety. ‘ To-morrow—surely he will 
send it to-morrow,” she would say to herself 
as, with tear-filled eyes and a heart well-nigh 
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sick with forebodings, she would turn away 
from the little bow window, and busy herself 
about some household task. 

In confident expectation of her half-yearly 
dividend, she had asked the landlord to wait 
till Christmas for the quarter’s rent due at 
Michaelmas. But Christmas had come and 
gone, and neither quarter had been paid. 
A substantial payment on account, such as 
eight or ten pounds, would be enough, she 
felt sure, to keep the landlord quiet; but if 
she did not pay something soon Miss 
Mitcham trembled from head to foot as she 
thought what it might mean. 

A second note, somewhat less polite in tone 
than the former one, was despatched to her 
trustee, but this likewise received no answer. 
And then the poor lady, driven to desperation, 
wrote a third time. She acknowledged that 
she had been counting on the money, and 
needed it badly, adding that, if through any 
cause there was now no income from the 
property left by her nephew, it would be kinder 
to tell her the truth at once and put an end 
to her anxiety. 

But this letter also went unanswered. 
Biddicombe was ashamed to confess the truth, 
and there were, besides, other reasons for his 
silence. His mind was filled with the necessity 
for providing for the birth of his expected 
child, and he had vague hopes of receiving 
help from a wealthy relation. If it came, 
he would send Miss Mitcham her ten pounds, 
with apologies for the delay, and all would 
be well. 

It was in the middle of February, just three 
days after the birth of Annie’s little girl, 
that a big, thick-set man presented himself 
at the door of Hughenden House. Miss 
Mitcham answered his knock, and no sooner 
was the door open than he thrust an enormous 
foot inside to prevent the door being closed 
and then rudely pushed past her into the 
house. 

“What do you mean by such conduct ?” 
demanded Miss Mitcham boldly. ‘‘ How dare 
you? Leave my house at once!” 

But even as she spoke these bold words her 
heart failed her. 

The man answered with a hoarse laugh, 
and, pulling a dirty blue paper from his pocket, 
he announced to her that he was a broker’s 
man, authorised by the landlord to distrain 
on the furniture for two quarters’ rent. 

Miss Mitcham nearly turned sick with fright 
and horror. True, it was not the first time 
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she had had a bailiff in the house, but on the 
former occasion the man had been a quiet, 
well-mannered individual, who stayed by him- 
self in the kitchen and gave no trouble. This 
ruffian, without removing the filthy cap he 
wore on his head, swaggered into the little 
drawing-room, and threw himself on the sofa 
with a scorntul laugh. 

Miss Mitcham was outraged in all her finer 
feelings. The very neighbourhood of such a 
man was an offence to her. His bloodshot, 
leering eyes made her quail. His great dirty 
hands pawing over her dainty silk cushions, 
his big muddy boots defiling her best rug, 
the objectionable noises he made in his throat, 
filled her with an unspeakable disgust. With- 
out trusting herself to speak, she turned and 
fled to her little attic bedroom, where she 
threw herself on her knees by her bedside, 
weeping bitter tears. 

She could not pray. It was evident that 
God had deserted her. Her furniture would 
be sold; her credit would be irretrievably 
ruined. There was nothing before her but— 
oh, awful thought !|—nothing but the work- 
house. She would have to wear a dreadful 
blue cotton dress, and live with She 
felt that death would be infinitely preferable 
to such a life. 

And to think that if that man, Annie’s 
husband, had been honest, if he had paid her 
what he was bound to pay her, she would 
have been saved all this! True, ten pounds 
would not pay the arrears of rent, but she 
knew that if the landlord had been paid eight 
or nine pounds he would never have gone the 
length of distraining. It was all that man 
Biddicombe’s fault, and she resolved that she 
would not sit down quietly under such an 
injury. 

Rising from her knees, she lit a candle, 
and set to work upon a fourth letter to her 
defaulting trustee. She upbraided him with 
being false to his trust and cruel to herself. 
She told him that there was a broker’s man 
in the house, and that she was ruined out- 
right, all in consequence of his failing to 
pay her what was her own. And she wound 
up with a threat that if the money was not 
paid next day, as she was much too poor to 
pay a lawyer’s fees, she would attend at the 
magistrates’ court, which was to be held 
during the week, and ask their advice. Then 
all the world would know how cruelly and un- 
justly she had been treated. 

When the letter was finished she read it 
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over to herself, and it afforded her a grim 
satisfaction. The man would know, at least, 
what she thought of his conduct, and she 
hoped that her words would sting him. Then 
she slipped out and posted the letter. 

It was supper time, but she could not eat, 
so she crept into her bed, and lay awake for 
hours, trying to form some dim forecast of 
the future. 

At length, towards morning, she forgot her 
wretchedness in sleep. 

In the grey of the dawning she was awakened 
by the rattle of a cab. This was an unusual 
phenomenon in Granville Road—so unusual 
that, moved by curiosity, Miss Mitcham stole 
out of bed, and peeped from behind the blind, 
that she might see where the cab stopped. 
To her amazement it stopped at her own door. 

There seemed to be no one inside the vehicle, 
but a great chest rested on the roof, and a 
second man sat beside the driver on his box. 
This second man leaped to the ground the 
moment the cab stopped, put his hand on the 
low gate, and, without troubling himself to 
open it, vaulted over it, and marched up the 
garden path. 

Miss Mitcham began hastily to dress herself, 
and listened trembling as the little house shook 
under the attacks which the new-comer was 
making upon it with the knocker. 

She heard the street door opened, and then 
the sound of loud, angry voices. 

Without waiting to dress completely, she 
threw a large shawl over her shoulders and 
hurried down the narrow stairs. 

As she reached the ground floor a scream 
burst from her lips. The broker’s man was 
trying to hustle the stranger out of the house ; 
and at that moment the stranger stepped back, 
and hit the broker’s man a frightful blow 
on the jaw. Holding his jaw with one hand, 
the injured man uttered a howl and rushed 
at his enemy, who stepped coolly back, and 
struck him again, this time in the neighbour- 
hood of the right eye. Miss Mitcham shrieked 
again. The man went down like a sack of 
potatoes, groaned, and lay still. 

“Well, Aunt Pen, how are you ?” said the 
stranger, holding out his hand to her over 
the prostrate body of the broker’s man. 

“It’s not You’re not Charlie!” gasped 
Miss Mitcham. 

“You bet I am. Why, hang it all, don’t 
Say you can’t remember me, or I: shall begin 
to doubt that I am myself.” 

The old smile broke over Charlie’s face; 








his aunt staggered over the body of the broker's 
man, and fainted in his arms. 

When she came to herself she was lying og 
the couch in the drawing-room. Loud groans 
from the passage sounded in her ears. 

“Oh, Charlie, have you killed him ?” were 
her first words. 

The sailor laughed loudly. 

“Does he sound like a dead man?” be 
asked. 

“And where have you been all this time? 
And why didn’t you write ?” 

“Well, it’s a long story. I was forced to 
desert at Hong Kong, and I went away up 
country. I’ve been living with the Chinese, 
and trading where there are no such things 
as post offices. I’ve done very well, on the 
whole, but I got tired of it, and now I've 
come back to take care of you.” 

Miss Mitcham scarcely heard these last 
words. The one thought that filled her mind 
was, there must have been some strange mis- 
take about the trust money. Yet Tom Biddi- 
combe had said that he knew Charlie. 

“Did you ever meet a young man named 
Thomas Biddicombe ?”’ she demanded. 

“Never in my life. Should have remenm- 
bered it if I had—such a rummy name. But 
what’s the matter?” For his aunt had 
covered her face suddenly with her hands. 

She saw it all now. She saw that only 
pure goodness of heart had prompted Tom 
to invent all those stories about his friend- 
ship with Charlie and the imaginary bequest. 
And she herself—what had she done ? Those 
letters! And that awful letter that she had 
posted the night before! She felt ready to 
die of shame. 

But the little clock on the mantelpiece, 
striking eight, reminded her that it was possible 
that she might prevent the letter from falling 
into the hands of her self-appointed trustee. 
The postman was often later than this. 

Without a word of explanation she rushed 
out of the room, sprang into the cab, from 
which the big box had been successfully lowered, 
and called out Tom’s address to the driver 
at the top of her voice, adding, ‘“‘ And drive 
as quick as ever you can, and I’ll give you 
anything you like to ask!” 

Ten minutes later the cab drew up at the 
small house where Tom and Annie had made 
their nest, and the master of the house, looking 
out of a first-floor window, was amazed to 
see the figure of the sedate Miss Mitcham, 
without a bonnet, her head covered by 4 
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shawl, descend hastily from the cab, and 
rush up the garden path. 

The postman was already at the door, and 
she ran up the path, crying ‘“‘Stop! Stop! 
You don’t know what you’re doing! Oh, 
for goodness’ sake, stop!” 

But the man did not stop. How could he ? 
He popped several letters through the slit 
in the door, gave a loud double knock, and 
turned away. 

Miss Mitcham waited in a state of in- 
describable excitement till she heard steps 
on the other side of the door; then she raised 
her hand and knocked loudly. 

The door was opened by Tom himself, in 
his shirt sleeves. In a moment Miss Mitcham 
was inside. 

“Give me that letter, Mr. Biddicombe! 
No, that one. I must have it—I must. It’s 
mine—that is, I wrote it, and I want it back. 
Don’t open it! Just give it to me.” 

“Certainly! Take the lot, if you like— 
they’re only bills, most likely sg 

His voice suddenly came to a stop. Miss 
Mitcham, after tearing her letter frantically 
into little bits, had thrown her arms around 
his neck, given him a queer kiss, like a little 
bird pecking, and then for the first time in 
her life she gave way to a burst of hysterical 
laughter. 

* 
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When she returned to Hughenden House 
an hour later she was leaning on the arm of 
her defaulting trustee. Explanations had been 
demanded and given, and Tom had shame- 
facedly confessed his guilt. But Miss Mitcham 
was full of gratitude and joy. She never 
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doubted that, now her boy had returned, her 
troubles would disappear. 

She found him in the drawing-room, sur- 
rounded by her junior class, to whom he was 
trying to expound the art of boxing the com- 
pass. They were all eating mixed sweets, of 
which an enormous bag lay on the table. 

The broker’s man was gone, being pacified 
by the present of a sovereign, while a receipt 
for the arrears of rent and costs lay on the 
mantelpiece. 

Miss Mitcham cried a little more as Charlie 
put it into her hands, and then began to tell 
the story of Tom’s misdoing. The recital 
seemed to amuse Charlie very much, and 
Tom’s confusion amused him still more. He 
insisted on repaying the twenty pounds which 
had been “lent” to his aunt, and this 
was a godsend to Tom, who was at his wits’ 
end to know how to come by a little 
money. 

A few weeks later Charlie set up in business 
as an importer of Chinese goods, and took a 
comfortable house on the outskirts of the 
town. The best bedroom was assigned to 
Miss Mitcham from the first, and as soon as 
the house was fit for habitation she was duly 
installed as housekeeper. 

Every now and then Miss Mitcham assures 
her nephew, generally with tears in her eyes, 
that she “ wouldn’t for the world stand in 
his way,’’ meaning that she is ready to retire 
in favour of a possible wife who might wish 
to assume the reins of government. But 
Charlie only laughs and tells her he “ has seen 
enough of it,’’ with which somewhat enigmatical 
utterance she appears to be greatly comforted. 
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Conducted by ‘‘ Mr. Anon.” 


TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
BY EDITH HENRIETTA FOWLER. 


IV.—Little Foxes. 


O-DAY we see a picture of a fair vine 
} \ spoiled by the rough play, bruised by 

the tiny teeth, of a litter of little 
foxes. The picture was painted by the Wise 
Man many an age ago, but the lesson it 
teaches is as true and as necessary to-day 
as it was then, and as it ever will be while 
the earth stands. 

I want you first to think about the little 
foxes. Now we all know that even big, full- 
grown foxes are not very dangerous animals. 
If you told a group of children that a fox 
was running about the village, how tuey would 
all rush to join in the chase, without the 
slightest fear of their lives such as they would 
feel if it were a wolf or a tiger that was at 
large. The greatest harm the wickedest old 
fox can do is to steal into the farmyard at 
night—so frightened is he of the dangers 
of daylight—and kill the helpless, unresisting 
fowls. We all know it doesn’t require a 
hero to kill a hen; and so the fox dares to 
attack it and carry it off for food. But if 
full-grown foxes are so timid, what about 
little ones? Such pretty, harmless-looking 
little things, more like pets than wild animals ; 
and yet look again at our picture—it is the 
little foxes that spoil the vine. 

It is the little temptations that constitute 
your greatest danger. The little trials, which, 
when rightly met, are as powerless to hurt you 
as the baby foxes, if they are allowed to 
nibble at your temper, to tempt you to impa- 
tient words or unkind thoughts, will surely 
spoil your characters as the little foxes do 
the beautiful and fruitful vine. We cannot 
avoid these little troubles and trials and 
teasings, just as the Eastern vine-dresser of 
long ago could not rid his country of the 
wild foxes which dwelt there. But we can 
keep them out of our vineyards—not let them 
touch our characters with their destructive 
though tiny teeth. You all know the differ- 
ence between those who let every little vexa- 
tion affect their tempers and every bit of teas- 
ing arouse bad feelings, and every hasty word 
grow into a quarrel—and those who let none 





of these things really touch them, whoge 
tempers are sunny and unspoiled ; whose 
laughter is ready and joyous; whose words 
are kindly ; whose thoughts are clean. The 
little foxes are shut out of their vineyard, 
and the fruit is coming to perfection. 

The harmlessness of little foxes clearly 
teaches us that what seems to us harmless 
is yet capable of doing us great harm. A 
little bit of deceit, a flash of temper, a hasty 
word, a sharp answer, an impertinent joke— 
none of any importance, we are apt to think, 
So soon forgotten, that they cannot surely 
be harmful. Even if they became much 
bigger, they would not grow into deadly sins, 
Yet, in answer to our questionings, the Wise 
Man calls to us down the ages that these little 
foxes will spoil the vine. That fair plant of 
a holy life bringing forth abundant fruit 
unto righteousness, and grafted into the True 
Vine—our Lord Jesus Christ—must be cher- 
ished by each one of us, and kept safe from 
every touch of ill. Look on the picture and 
see for yourselves how sad it is when the grape 
shrinks, the leaves wither, and the plant dies 
because of these mischievous little faults and 
failings which nibble at the roots and so in- 
jure the branches that the sap runs out, and 
there is no longer life left in them. It is 
through the little unnoticed bruises that the 
sap is lost. Let a tree be lopped of one big 
branch, and we know there is no danger of 
its dying ; but leave it unprotected in a field 
where animals are continually biting away 
the bark, and the tree will gradually wither 
and die. In some great sorrow or temptation 
we are often safe just because we are alive 
to the danger; but in the little worries and 
trials the spiritual life gradually drips away, 
and the whole character shrinks and is starved. 

So, dear children, let us be warned of the 
danger of these little foxes, and let us listen 
to and take the Wise Man’s advice. He 
says, ‘‘ Take the foxes, the little foxes that 
spoil the vine.’”” We must take hold of these 
small dangers. Look out for them, and take 
them by the throat and kill them while they 
are so little, and therefore easy to kill. A 
cat could kill a baby fox; but it sometimes 
takes a pack of hounds to catch and kill a 
full-grown one. It is when things are little 
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they are easy to destroy. And little sins 
grow stronger every day that they are left 
alive. 

Now one of the ways in which we catch the 
small and destructive animals, you know, is 
by setting traps for them. And there is a 
trap which you can all set for some of the 
most dangerous of these little foxes. Many 
temptations can only be responded to by the 
tongue. Before the hasty answer, the un- 
kind word, the angry retort, the trifling un- 
truth, has time to escape, shut tight your 
lips—let the trap go off, and so one of those 
harmful little foxes will be caught before it 
has touched the tree of character. We can- 
not help the wrong thoughts and quick tempers 
rushing into our minds; the ready lie leaps 
to our lips, the feeling of insolence or defiance 
rushes into expression; but we can set a 
trap at the door of our lips and see that none 
of them get through. For when once they 
do we can never catch them again. They are 
let loose in the world to work their mischief, 
and though we may be anxious then to call 
them back, it is too late. So in this and 
many other ways, let us “take the little 
foxes that spoil the vine.’”’ There is no fairer 
plant on the face of the earth than the vine ; 
the most cherished and valuable product of 
those Eastern climes wherein the picture was 
first painted. The vine can draw up out of 
the refuse about its roots vigour and power 
for its luscious, life-giving fruit. So the 
Christian character, wherever it is set, can 
derive additional strength and beauty from 
the lowliest surroundings as well as from the 
sunshine of happiness and the rain of tears. 
And the foxes are but little things, easily 
killed though many in number. Let us each 
one see to it that they come not into our vine- 
yard and spoil the fruit that is forming there 
for the Master’s use. 


&- & 


THE LOST DOGGIE—AND SOME OTHER 
FOLKS. 


BY DR. HUBERT FOSTON. 


that nice chair he has, I will tell you one— 
two—three—short, true tales. Then, just be- 
fore I have to run away, I shall tell you about 
something that is not a tale, and that I don’t 
want to be true. 


| “Mr. Anon ”’ will let me sit for a minute in 


(I see one little person 
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nudging another. “It’s a moral,” she says, 
“and J don’t want it at all.” But she doesn’t 
know what it is yet.) 


I, 


I HAVE a doggie at home. His real name 
is Bruce, but his nicknames are ‘“ Woolly ” 
—for they say he is more like a bear than 
a dog—and “ Jollyboy,” for that tells you 
what he is like in his mind. I do not know 
how much English he knows, for once when 
I was talking about him wagging his tail 
he began to wag it; and whenever I said, 
“Wag it!” wag it went, and no one had 
taught him the word. He is a dog with brains. 
But he was silly once—when he was a little 
puppy. He went out for a walk with his 
mistress, and as they came home he got 
frightened at something that met them in a 
noisy hurry on the road—it was not a motor- 
car, but a van of some kind—and took to his 
little heels. That night we went to bed 
without any doggie about the place. We were 
so sorry. But by-and-by he came back from 
—where do you think? Why, the police- 
man’s in the next village. He had been taken 
up and taken care of. And how glad we were 
to get him back again! We should be sorrier 
to lose him now. I tell him he is the dearest 
dog in the world. 


II, 


THAT was only a lost doggie. It is much 
worse when there is a lost little child. One 
day I was up on a high rocky hill in the 
forest near my home. I can see the top of 
one of the rocky heights from my study 
window. There is plenty of room to get 
lost in the forest: and I met a mother who 
had lost her little boy. I think she hardly 
knew what to do, she was so very troubled. 
Off I went, and found him not very far away, 
and picked him up and carried him to his 
mother. And I suppose she was gladder 
than you or I can guess, when she had him 
safe back again. She didn’t want to lose 
her little boy. 


III. 


TuatT is all about the little lost child. It was 
not much, was it? Now I want to tell you 
how I lost my friend when IJ was a boy— 
the friend I have had for nearly a quarter 
of a century now. The doggie and the little 
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child got lost by getting out of sight. My 
friend was there in my sight. I could easily 
have touched him. But I had lost him, all 
the time. 

Did anybody ever come to you and say, 
“Do you like So-and-So?” And did you 
say, ‘“‘ Why, of course I do”? And did the 
other say, “ Do you know what So-and-So says 
about you?”’—and then tell you something 
that made you so vexed you said you would not 
speak to poor So-and-So again ? I was silly 
enough to listen to talk like that, and my 
own chum was no longer the friend I walked 
with. I remember looking at him across the 
class where we sat, and thinking how strange 
it was. Of course we have made it up— 
twenty years ago. And now, when we cannot 
meet and have walks and motor-rides to- 
gether, we write to each other every week. 


IV. 


So, you see, you can lose someone without 
his running away. I had lost my friend 
when we were quite near each other, but 
did not care to speak—how bad it seems to 
think of now ! 

And I just wanted to ask—Do you think 
God feels that He has lost you? If there 
is any boy or girl who is not glad to hear 
His Name, and never likes to talk to Him, 
I do think God feels that He has lost that 
boy or girl. I believe you may talk to Him, 
and that He is more pleased for you to talk 
to Him than even your father and mother 
could be—and that is saying something so 
wonderful! You know that He wanted you 
so much that He sent Jesus to bring you 
near to Himself; and what Jesus told us 
makes me believe that while there is one 
little child who does not love Him or care to 
speak to Him He never forgets it. With all 
the angels about Him singing before Him in 
heaven, and all the great things to take care 
of about which you will learn as you grow older, 
and the glorious things to do that none of us 
understand at all yet—He wants that little 
child ; and nothing else will make up for it 
to Him ! 

I said I did not want this part to be all 
true fact. I meant about keeping away from 
Him. 

(I hear the little person whisper: ‘I think 
the ‘moral’ was better than those funny 
little bits of tales, really.”” So it is. Yes; 
so tt is. Do you know what I mean ?) 





THE POOR CHILD’S PLAYROOM. 


BY BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF. 


fs many a long year the only play- 
room of the poor children was the street, 
You have glanced down side-streets 
and alleys, and have seen them skipping, 
playing marbles, “horses,” and other games 
of which you do not even know the 
names. Possibly you have thought of the 
difference between their lot and your beautiful 
schoolrooms and nurseries, squares, and gar- 
dens. You may even have wondered what 
they did on wet days. Many thousands of 
them live in two rooms ; many thousands, alas | 
in one; so there isn’t much space for play, 
It seems strange to see happy, rosy faces when 
there can be so little to make life pleasant, 

Now it occurred to some people, and to one 
lady in particular—Mrs. Humphry Ward, who 
writes books which you will read and enjoy when 
you grow up—that it would be a splendid idea to 
form ‘‘ Play Centres ’’ where the children could 
gather after school, and where games and books 
and toys would be provided for them. There 
they would learn to amuse themselves in a 
better manner than in the streets, shouting and 
squabbling and dodging the traffic and passers- 
by. The idea soon became a real thing, and 
a few weeks ago I went to see one of these Play 
Centres, so that you might hear about it. 

It was half-past five, and the children were 
trooping into the Passmore Edwards Settle- 
ment in Tavistock Square—boys and girls—of 
all sizes, up to fourteen or fifteen. I followed 
them across a courtyard (where a number of 
them lingered till the bell rang) into a cheerful, 
red-walled room. On long tables, puzzles, tea- 
sets, fishponds, and all manner of games were 
set out, and numbers of little people were busily 
taking their places and beginning to enjoy 
themselves, under the kind and watchful eye 
of Miss Taubman. These were real slum 
children, most of them neatly though poorly 
dressed, some quite ragged and out-at-elbows. 
I left them absorbed in their play, for there 
was much to be seen. The boys and girls in 
the courtyard were waiting to join the drill 
class. The bell rang, and they filed off with 
eager, merry faces. Down the stone steps they 
clattered, and through a door into the gym 
nasium. Most of them changed into rubber 
soled shoes, and then the fun began. The 
nimble gymnasium mistress jumped on a table 
so that all might see, and soon the whole class 
was doing the most delightful exercises in time 


















to music. But this was not the best. The 
whole class—over fifty, I think—took skipping 
ropes and skipped so beautifully to the most 
inspiring tunes. Afterwards the champion 
skipper—a tall, thin girl in a red frock—gave a 
little display for my benefit. I wish you could 
have seen her. Maud was her name, and she 
did the most wonderful steps, all the while turn- 
ing the rope with the greatest ease and skill. 
She was followed by the dearest little tot in 
brown—Muriel. She danced a Highland fling, 
and splendidly she did it too, putting such 
energy into it, with whirling arms and agile 
little legs. It was delightful to see her lead the 
whole class in the *“*march past” like an im- 
portant little drum-major. I was quite sorry to 
leave the drill class, but there was the dramatic 
class to be seen, and this proved very inter- 
esting. In a large, bare room, with a stage at 
one end, about a dozen girls were singing 
beautiful lines from “ Pippa 


” «The year’s at the spring, 
And day's at the morn ; 
Morning’s at seven, 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing, 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God's in His heaven— 
All's right with the world,” 

It was delightful to hear them and to see 
them, for they began their song, sitting on 
the floor in groups, and they continued, with 
suitable gestures, till at length they stood with 
outstretched arms, ecstatically welcoming the 
opening day. Then one little girl, with a sweet, 
grave face and fair hair, danced most gracefully 
a pas seul. It was impossible to imagine that 
these were slum children, and I marvelled at 
the skill and loving patience that had been 
able to achieve such wonderful results so 
quickly. The next pleasant scene was the 
library, where groups of children sat clustered 
round tables or in window seats reading. Some 
busy little maids had knitting with them! 
It was delightful to see the serious faces as 
they pored over bound volumes of magazines. 
Loud talking is not allowed in the library, but 
here and there a bigger child read aloud to a 
smaller one in an undertone, or two small 
people exchanged confidences. 

In an adjoining room “ quiet games ”’ were 
being held. At the moment I entered the 
Name made me smile, for the room was like 
ahive of bees. The boys—there were only boys 
in this room—were choosing their games and 
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selecting companions with whom to play. But 
in a few minutes they settled down, and you 
could have heard a pin drop! Some sat in 
the window-seats at draughts, one chubby lad 
had collected four other boys for a game of 
“ Lotto,”” two thin boys sat on the floor con- 
structing a model of the “‘ New Tower Lift,” 
one very quiet little man was piecing out a 
puzzle. It was most amusing to watch them, 
and a pleasure to see how well they behaved. 

I forgot to tell you that there is a lending 
library for the ulder children, where they can 
change their books once a week. Isn’t that 
a good idea ? And I must also mention, for 
the benefit of any of my readers who are not 
over-careful of their toys, that the lady who 
showed me round told me it is quite wonder- 
ful to see how gently, on the whole, the 
children deal with the toys and games at the 
«Play Centres.”’ I think this speaks very well 
for these small people, who have had few 
lessons in the art of behaving well, and yet 
profit so quickly by them. 

There was only one more class to see that 
evening. The drawing class was held on 
another day, but I saw the class-room and the 
wonderful designs painted by the children and 
hung up on the wall. The basket-making 
class was in full swing. Under the guidance 
of a lady teacher a number of boys were 
weaving the most delightful paper baskets and 
flower baskets in different coloured cane. 
One boy showed me his work with pride, and 
called up a companion to display his as well. 
If anyone wants a splendid paper basket at 
the very reasonable price of 1s. 6d., let him or 
her write at once to Miss Gertrude Taubman, 
Passmore Edwards Settlement, Tavistock 
Square, W.C. It is such a satisfaction to the 
boys when their handiwork is sold. 

As I left the building some of the children 
were trooping out—such a motley group of 
London little ones in their tam-o’-shanters, 
pinafores, and bright coloured frocks. Their 
cheeks were pink, their eyes shining. Evi- 
dently they had thoroughly enjoyed them- 
selves. It was comforting to think that for at 
least an hour and a quarter every day they 
could taste the pleasures of the play hour in 
pretty surroundings. The old rhyme, “ Girls 
and boys, come out to play,’’ rang in my ears ; 
only, I thought, at the « Play Centres ” the words 
should run, ‘‘ Girls and boys, come in to play” 
—in to the “Centre,” out of the streets. And 
they do come—gladly. 
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HN Ly SEPTEMBER 16TH. Jesus Silences the Pharisees that would otherwise be too much for us. The 7 
: and Sadducees, Mark xii, 13—27. Rev. F. B. Meyer beautifully illustrates this k 
Points To EmpuasisE, (1) Christ's reply to the truth. ‘‘ As I was riding along in one of the 
Pharisees. (2) His enemies foiled. (3) The tramcars near my church,” he said not long 
Sadducees discomfited. ago, ‘‘ the tram was so full that I had to stand 
It was only to be expected that the Pharisees on the platform, and I saw a man wobbling 
would come into conflict with Jesus, for their along on a very old-fashioned bicycle, the sort 


f methods of life and of worship were utterly that we call ‘ bone-shakers.’ He was a work. 
' opposed to all that was taught by the lowly ing-man, and had a sort of straw basket on 
t Nazarene. Even yet, the Pharisee is to be fre- his back. Isuppose he was going home after his 
i quently encountered. A visitor to the East day’stoil. I said to myself, ‘If you don't 
i tells that not long ago, as a dignitary of one take care, my man, you will come on your 
of the religious orders of Syria was passing head. That bicycle of yours will let you 
along the street, many people pressed to down.’ The conductor on the car was collect- 
bi salute him and kiss his hand. Looking over ing the money, and had just gone up on the 
t the crowd, he said, ‘‘I know most of you, roof. The man on the bicycle saw his chance, 
ii but who is this lady ? What is her name?” came siding up to the tram, and caught hold 
He was told her name and occupation. That of one of the handles, and I could see that old 
|) was enough for him; she was a sinner. He bicycle laugh all over its face. It had often 
H skipped and jumped as if the earth under his dreamed as it stood in the bicycle stable at 
} | feet were red-hot iron, and called for a knife night with all the other bicycles around it fast 
| in order that the part of his hand kissed by asleep that this time would come, when it 
the woman might be cut off. Many of those would go fast, but had always woke up in the 
around were impressed with his piety and morning to find itself the same old bicycle. 
jealousy over his purity. But as it sped along with that tramcar, going 
Christ had no sooner silenced one group of just as swiftly, I heard it saying, ‘ It has come 
enemies than He was met by another. The at last; I am going as quickly as any of them!’ 
Sadducees were the rationalists of their day, The man held on, and sped along with the car.” 
and they denied Christ’s statements about The grace of God can change the most demon- 
the resurrection. ‘If the Sadducees had seen possessed person into a saint. A missionary 
a man actually rise from the dead, they could in Africa tells of the conversion to Christianity 
not have been more surprised than were an of a sorceress who had been famous as a witch 
" exploration party in a French mine some doctor. When the missionary first saw her it 
i months ago. A disaster had occurred in the was at a great festival, and she was engaged 
} 
; 


mine, and it was thought that all the men in her fantastic rites, leading a wild dance 
had perished. But three weeks after the of women, with weapons in her hands and 
occurrence an exploration party made a_ strange charms hung round about her. She 
passage in a mass of coal, and, crawling through jumped and leaped and shouted, like one 
it, one of their number found himself con- possessed of devils. All this has passed away 
fronted with a ghost-like figure. He returned now. She has broken with her old life, burnt 
with the story to his companions, who refused her charms, and renounced her fame and het 
to believe him. It was not thought possible power. 

that men could have lived through such suf- 

fering, and theirs was indeed one of the most SgpremBeER 30TH. Works of the Flesh and Spirit. 


striking resurrections recorded in history. Galatians v. 15—26; vi. 7—8. 
There must have been happy reunions in powrs to EMPHASISE. (1) The need of the Spirit's 
many homes, but a brighter reunion awaits guidance. (2) The works of the flesh compared 
all those who die in the Lord. with the fruit of the Spirit. (3) We reap what- 
ever we sow. 
SEPTEMBER 23RD. Review of the Lessons. WHEREVER men put themselves under the 


Points To Empuasise. (1) We must forgive if we direction of God’s Spirit there is to be seen the 
are to be forgiven. (2) Through being linked most Christ-like life. A visitor to the mis 
to Christ we receive strength. (3) God is sionary field tells of the city of Wai being 
always ready to hear the cry of His children. cnitten with pestilence. Women died by the 
(4) God will accept the vilest sinner who for- wayside, men fled from the town, and half of 
Se the houses were empty. In the midst of all 

Ir we are joined to Christ, His strength be- the disease and panic, two lady missionaries 
comes ours, and we can overcome difficulties were serene and undismayed, hovering over 
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the boys and girls, nursing them through the 
plague, and refusing to leave them. When a 
young doctor was appointed to that post, the 
committee recommended that he should stay 
at home until the plague had abated. “But,” 
said he, “if the pestilence is raging, that is 
the very place I want to go to.” 

The works of the flesh are more plainly seen 
in our country’s intemperance than in any other 
way. Sir Frederick Treves declares that al- 
cohol is a poison, and that it is an injury to 
the system even when taken in a moderate 
degree. The German Emperor has for many 
years been discouraging immoderate drink- 
ing. His latest move in that direction is 
to engage several chauffeurs for public duty, 
making it a condition that they shall be total 
abstainers. The wages of the men are to be 
higher on account of their total abstinence. 
In explaining his action, the Emperor states 
that he believes all men who have in their 
keeping the safety of human life should not 
touch intoxicants. That is a very wise view, 
and if it were generally adopted many evils 
would be avoided. 


OctoBeR 7TH. The Two Great Commandments. Mark 
xii. 28—34, 38—44. 

PoInts TO EMPHASISE. (1) Man's first duty is to 
God. (2) Christ's condemnation of hypocrisy. 
(3) The greatness of the widow's gift—she gave 
all she had. 


DEVOTION to duty is a characteristic of every 
true man. Mr. Root, Secretary of State in 
America, was known as ‘‘ Square Root,” when 
he was a student, because of his behaviour on 
one occasion. His classmates rebelled against 
their German professor, and withdrew in a 
body. They would not go to his room, would 
not recite to him, and the school was thrown 
into a state of disorder. Young Root refused 
to join them, and for two months he was the 
only student who performed his whole duty 
and took the regular German lessons. When at 
last the trouble-making students acknowledged 
their misconduct and returned to their class, 
Root received them as if nothing had happened. 
It was then that he became ‘‘ Square Root,” 
and the name stuck to him for many a day. 
Loyalty to duty is still one of the distinguish- 
ing traits of his character. 

The widow’s gift is held up to us as an ex- 
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ample because she gave the best she had=+ she 
gave what cost her scinething. Many of our 
gifts involve no sacrifice whatever, and that is 
why they are made. Three sisters lived in 
Edinburgh who had a great desire to go to 
Africa as missionaries. One of them was 
teaching, another working in a _ millinery 
establishment, and the third engaged in 
domestic service. They were not rich, and 
did not wish to ask money from the church, 
so they said, “‘ Two of us shall stay at home 
and earn money to keep the other in Africa.” 
A young man in Scotland said recently to his 
pastor, “‘I am a good blacksmith, and I want 
to consecrate my gift to the Lord. I will go 
anywhere if I may teach the uncivilised savages 
to use the forge.” It is gifts such as these that 
earn our Lord’s approval. 


OcToBeR 14TH. The Ten Virgins. Matthew xxv. 
I—13. 
PoInts TO EMPHASISE. (1) The need of constant 
watchfulness, (2) The Bridegroom's coming. 
(3) The fate of the unfaithful. 

CONSTANT vigilance is required in every de- 
partment. When kings and other great men 
are travelling, they are guarded with the 
most zealous care, and any lack of watchfulness 
might have very serious consequences. While 
the general public was being received at Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s last New Year’s Day recep- 
tion, policemen stationed at the main door- 
way to the White House permitted no man to 
enter who had his hands, or either of them, 
in his pockets. This precaution was taken 
because the assassin of President McKinley 
had his revolver concealed in a handkerchief 
wrapped about one of his hands, and on this 
occasion visitors to the President had to show 
their hands. 

“Too late !”’ is the curse of life. By being 
too late the five foolish virgins in the lesson 
were excluded from the presence of the Bride- 
groom. An artist once solicited permission 
to paint a portrait of the late Queen Victoria. 
The favour was granted, and might have made 
the man’s fortune. At the fixed place and 
time the Queen appeared, but the artist was 
not there. When he did arrive, a message 
was communicated to him that her Majesty 
had departed and would not return. 








OW that the summer holidays for most 

of us are over, there will be increased 
interest in the magazines which lighten the 
evening hours. Every effort will be made 
to make THE QUIVER still more a friend 
for every member of the family, and I 
am glad to announce that arrangements 
for next year’s volume are unusually at- 
tractive. In the November issue I shall 
have several interesting statements to make 
with regard to the future contents of THE 
QUIVER. 


ad a ad 


“The As we are nearing the con- 
Woman of clusion of Mr. Hocking’s story, 
Babylon.” J] have many evidences of the 
widespread interest which it has awakened. 
I do not think anyone who has followed the 
course of the story up to the present could 
guess correctly the final issue of the narra- 
tive. 


Rad ad # 


In next month’s magazine 
I hope to introduce to those 
of my readers who have not 
already made the acquaintance of “ Aunt 
Abby” a very delightful personage, whose 
views on things in general, and religious 
matters in particular, have a novelty of 
their own. I shall also give a portrait of 
the authoress whose genius has recorded 
the sayings and doings of ‘“ Aunt Abby.” 


“* Runt 
Abby.” 


a & ad 


Booker Among all the remarkable 
Washing- men of the day, Mr. Carnegie 
ton. says that no man living is 


more remarkable than Booker Washington, 
considering where he started from and the 
point he has reached. Under the title of 
“A Negro Moses,” I am giving next month 
a deeply interesting article on Booker 
Washington’s career and work. It has been 
written by a man who was privileged to 
spend some hours in Mr. Booker Washing- 
ton’s company quite recently. The article 
will be illustrated by special portraits, one 
showing the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Mr. Booker Washington visiting some of 
the slums of New York. 
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The Editor to his Readers. 









Mr. Guy Thorne’s serial 
story is drawing to a climax, 
and next month’s instalment 
is especially interesting. 


“ Helena’s 


ad ad * 


In next month’s issue there 
will be some specially good 
short stories, two or three of 
them by new writers whom I can heartily 
recommend to our readers. The favourite 
features of THE QUIVER will be maintained, 
and there will be various articles on social, 
religious, and general topics which are 
certain to arouse my readers’ interest, 
Every effort, in short, will continue to be 
made to keep THE QUIVER in that foremost 
position it long since attained. It isa 
particular pleasure to receive each month, 
as I do, letters from all parts of the world 
containing assurances of the appreciation 
of readers new and old. 


Sha Ed: 


Office of “The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage Yard, London, E.C. 


——ononer— 


Short 
Stories. 


“THE QUIVER” MISSION BOAT FUND. 
A TWENTY-SIXTH list of contributions, com- 
prising amounts received after May 31, 1906, 
up to and including June 25, 1906:— 


{Lada 
Miss Walburn .. oe oe ee ee o 2 6 
“Seear” (Burton-on-Trent) ., ee ~ £2 
“Reader of THE QuiveR” (Liverpool) .. 1 0 0 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 
[Donations can be sent to the Editor of THE Quiver, La 
Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.] 

Tue following is a list of contributions re- 
ceived from May 31, 1906, up to and 
including June 25, 1906. Subscriptions re- 
ceived after this date will be acknowledged 
next month :— 

For Dr. Barnardo’s Homes : “ Bradford,” 4s., 28., 78 6d., 
as., £1, £2, £2; L. R. (Newcastle-on-Tyne), 55.3 Mrs, 
Dickson, 5s. 
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A NEGRO MOSES. 


MR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON AND HIS GREAT WORK FOR THE 
COLOURED PEOPLE. 


By J. Kennedy Maclean. 


S time goes, forty years is a short 
-\ period in which to carry out 
any great movement. Social revo- 
lutions are not the work of an hour. 
A nation that is under the yoke of 
bondage to-day cannot with its 
liberation to-morrow take its stand 
on equal terms with peoples that 
have behind them centuries of civil- 
isation and education. Only forty 
years have passed since the negroes 
in America crossed the line from 
slavery to freedom, and yet in that 
comparatively brief time the coloured 
man has climbed to a height of civil- 
isation and education that even many 
of his best friends deemed impossible. 
This progress has not been made 
without a struggle. At every step 
of the way difficulties have been 
encountered ; walls of prejudice, as 
strong and impregnable as any ar- 
moured fort, have had to be broken 
down ; ignorance and misrepresenta- 
tion have required to be dispelled ; 
and though the lions in the path 
have not entirely disappeared, much 
of the old opposition exists no longer. 
It has been a long, hard fight, and 
the battle is by no means over. 
The race question is still America’s 
greatest problem, and it will take 
wise heads, stout hearts, and 
statesmanlike ability to adjust it 
equitably. 

For years after their liberation, 
the negroes wandered aimlessly with- 
out a leader. Liberty was theirs, 
but they did not know how to use it. 
The promised land lay at their feet, 
but there was no Moses to lead them 
into it. Regarded on every side 
with suspicion and resentment, it 
was not easy for the poor coloured 
man to make any headway. In the 


great majority of cases, it must be 
confessed, he had no desire to im- 
prove himself. But, friendless as 
they were, the negroes were not 
altogether standing alone. In 1868, 
some years after the close of the 
Civil War, General S. C. Armstrong, 
a warm-hearted friend of the coloured 
races, who had served in the war, 
and who was born in the Hawaiian 
Islands in 1839, founded for them a 
normal and agricultural institute 
near to the small town and bathing 
resort of Hampton, in Virginia. Its 
object was “ to train young men and 
women of the negro and Indian 
races to become teachers among 
their own people.” If this institute 
had accomplished nothing else but 
the training of Booker T. Washing- 
ton, its mission would still be con- 
sidered a success. 

The life story of this wonderful 
man reads like a romance. Born on 
a plantation in Virginia before the 
joyous bells of freedom sounded over 
the land, he experienced something 
of the hardships and the disgusting 
associations of slavery. Even when 
liberty was proclaimed, he was not 
much better off. But on the horizon 
lay infinite possibilities which could 
never have existed under the old 
conditions. There was no way of 
acquiring education, and young 
Washington ran wild. He was early 
put to work. Labouring in the 
mines, he heard of General Arm- 
strong’s institute at Hampton, and 
towards that place he steadily set 
his face. Through poverty and 
hardship and difficulties of every 
kind he steadily fought his way till 
at last, a dirty, ragged, penniless 
youth, he stood before the doors of 
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Hampton Institute an applicant for ad- 
mission. His feet were now on the first rung 
of the ladder, and he kept on climbing till 
he reached the top. 

How Booker Washington found his life- 
work can be told very briefly. He was 
assisting General Armstrong in the work at 
Hampton Institute, when an urgent message 
for help was received from the darkest part 
of the Black Belt of Alabama. This re- 
quest, which came from the white people, 
suggested that an institution similar to the 
one at Hampton might be established in 
the little town of Tuskeegee. General Arm- 
strong decided that Booker Washington was 
the man for the task, and to him was accord- 
ingly entrusted the great enterprise. Thus, 
in 1881, was commenced the work which is 
having such far-reaching results. 


The Story of Struggle and Triumph. 

Some time ago Booker Washington was 
one of the speakers at the Northfield Con- 
ference in America, and it was there that 1 
met the man for the first time. Tall and 
straight, with high forehead, aquiline nose, 
heavy jaws, and strong, determined mouth, 
Booker T. Washington stood before the 
audience and thrilled them with his recital 
of what is being done for the uplifting of his 
race. 

After the meeting was over, I had a talk 
with Mr. Washington, and he was good 
enough to tell me something about his work 
at Tuskeegee. It began there, as has already 
been seen, in 1881—began in a little shantv 
with one teacher and thirty students. It 
was a rough experience at first, for teacher 
and students had to make their own bricks 
and do all their own building. Inexperienced 
as they were, and limited in the supply of 
funds, it was no easy task. One day the 
little store of money ran out. Mr. Wash- 
ington had a watch, and he determined to 
part with it. Going to the town of Mont- 
gomery, forty miles away, he sold his time- 
keeper for eleven dollars, and with the money 
thus obtained the work was kept going. 
Through such struggles as these the institu- 
tion at Tuskeegee has made its way to 
prosperity. From these thirty students it 
has grown until to-day there are altogether 
between fourteen and fifteen hundred young 
men and women who come from thirty-six 
different states and from seven foreign 
countries. There are altogether one hundred 
and fifty-five instructors, clerks and other 
employees, and, counting teachers and 


families, there is a constant population of 
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between seventeen and eighteen hundred 
people. At the present time the institution 
owns over twenty-three hundred acres of 
land, and upon these acres there are sixty. 
nine buildings. The entire value of this 
property is now quite £140,000, and if to 
that are added the twenty-five thousand 
acres of land from the Government ip 
Alabama, together with the endowment 
fund of over £200,000, the real value of the 
property amounts to nearly half a million 
of money. 

“ Tuskeegee,”’ proceeded Mr. Washington, 
“does not exist for the purpose of 
gathering students or erecting buildings or 
accumulating acres of land, or the teaching 
of industries, important as all these are, 
Its existence is for the purpose of turning 
out young men and women thoroughly 
equipped in hand, in head, and in heart 
for the upbuilding of our race. I say 
thoroughly equipped in heart, because 
while it is true that at our institution our 
students cultivate with their own hands nine 
hundred acres of land, while they receive 
training in thirty-six different industrial 
departments, while our academic work is 
important and prominent, we don’t overlook 
the religious instruction which should be 
the basis of every institution that would lift 
up and help a race. Since the institution 
was established we have sent out six 
thousand young men and women.” 

“And what do they do when they leave 
the institute ?”’ I asked, being desirous of 
knowing to what use these young coloured 
people put the educational knowledge which 
they have acquired at Tuskeegee. 


The Benefits of the Institution. 

“In the first place,” Mr. Washington 
replied, ‘a very large proportion of our 
young men go out and become farmers. 
They buy a little piece of land, and make 
that a nucleus for their work. I have in 
mind just now two young men who were 
not able to go through the entire course of 
training at Tuskeegee. They remained for 
three years, and afterwards went out twenty- 
five miles into the country and bought a 
few acres of land. They gradually enlarged 
their farm, until at the present time they 
own and pay taxes upon five hundred acres 
of land. They have a little store that 1s 
the centre of the trading in that district; 
they have charge of the post-office, one of 
the brothers being postmaster; they have 
built out of their own earnings a school- 
house for that community, and the school 




















term, largely through their efforts, has been 
extended from four to nine months. Almost 
wholly through the guidance of these two 
young men, and very largely through their 
generosity, that community has a neat, 
comfortable church where the Gospel 1s 
preached every Sunday. I have also in 
mind the case of a young woman who 
finished her training as a nurse at Tuskeegee 
some years ago. Five months ago, in the 
city of Montgomery, Alabama, a white man 
came across the street, when I was pointed 
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hand and said: ‘ Mr. Washington, from this 
time onward you and your institution will 
have in me a friend in whom you can trust 
at all times.’ ”’ 

Passing from these topics, we discussed 
the problems that face the coloured people. 
“Every nation, every race, every genera- 
tion,” remarked Mr. Washington, “ has its 
own special and peculiar problems, and each 
generation is likely to think that its own 
special difficulties are harder than any that 
the preceding generations had to conquer. 

















MR. GOOKER T. WASHINGTON AT HIS DESK IN TUSKEEGEE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


out to him, and, taking my hand very 
warmly, he said: ‘ Mr. Washington, I want 
to make a confession to you. I confess that 
until the last few days I had no faith in 
your work at Tuskeegee, and no sympathy 
with it. A few weeks ago my only daughter 
fell sick. My family physician advised me 
to send to your institution for one of your 
trained nurses to assist him in his work, 
and that young girl from Tuskeegee, by her 
patience, her intelligence, her sympathy, 
her earnestness, has helped to nurse my only 
daughter from sickness into life and health 
and strength.’ He again grasped me by the 








We sometimes forget that if we could settle 
all the difficulties there would be nothing 
for those who come after us to accomplish. 
For 250 years one of the greatest problems 
that have been before this country has 
grown out of the presence and out of the 
influence of my race, and from the seven- 
teenth century up to the present time the 
nation, or a large element of the nation, has 
been divided on this great question. As far 
back as 250 years ago a portion of this 
nation said to the Africans, when they were 
in their native country, ‘Come hither, and 
we will do thee good.’ Another portion of 
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this nation said, ‘No, stay where you are.’ 
Another portion said that slavery was 
righteous, and best for the nation and the 
negro ; still another element, just as deter- 
mined, said that slavery was sinful, bad for 
the slave and equally bad for the nation. 
After the negro became free, another portion 
of the nation said that he was incapable of 
education ; another portion said he could be 
educated. And at the present time I find 
a division. If a negro accomplishes any- 
thing in the way of organisation or shows 
any capability, it is at once said that it is 
the white blood that does it and that the 
white blood should have the credit. One 
portion of the nation says that; another 
portion says that whenever you mix the 
blood of two races you weaken the individual 
every time. One portion of the nation says 
to the negro, ‘ Leave the South’; another 
portion says, ‘Remain in the South.’ One 
portion says, ‘It is best that the two races 
be kept together’; another says, ‘It is 
best and wisest that they be kept just as 
far separated as possible.’ One portion says 
to the negro, ‘Go to Africa, your native 
country’; another portion says, ‘ Remain 
here in America.’ And here I may tell you,” 
said Mr. Washington, with a sly twinkle in 
his eye, “‘ that, so far as my own observation 
is concerned, the negro is not preparing to 
go to Africa or any other foreign country. 
You know he was invited to come here by 
special invitation, and it would be rather 
impolite for him to return after putting the 
people of America to so much trouble and 
expense in getting him here. After we 
became free,’’ continued Mr. Washington, 
returning to the main point, “ one portion 
of the nation said that with the ballot in 
his hands the negro was doomed to destruc- 
tion ; another portion said that without the 
ballot the doom of the negro was sealed. 
Now, these differences that have been 
existing in the nation emphasise, in my 
opinion, two facts—First, that the white 
man, on this question at least, is not om- 
niscient; and secondly, that the negro 
deserves the greatest credit for having kept 
his head and his patience and his courage, 
and made up his mind to go forward in the 
midst of all these differences, and all this 
wrangling, and all these contending forces. 
Few races could have stood upon their feet 
during all these years under such circum- 
stances.” 


The Future of the Negro. 
After a. brief, impressive pause, he re- 
sumed: “ Out of these conditions, out of 
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these difficulties, there are two facts that 
stand forth clear, definite, and indisputable, 
A few centuries ago, the negro came into 
this country a pagan; to-day there are 
nearly ten millions of Christians. He came 
into this country a few centuries ago without 
a language; to-day he speaks the Anglo. 
Saxon tongue. He came into this country 
a slave; to-day he is a citizen; he owns 
property. Into hands once fettered by the 
chains of bondage the negro to-day receives 
the Bible, the spelling book, the trowel, the 
hammer, and the college diploma. These 
are evidences of distinct progress. Last 
May six hundred of our young men left the 
Tuskeegee Institute for their vacation. A 
careful examination showed that at least 
two-thirds of these young men had been 
engaged for work at least a month before 
they left our institution. Their services 
were engaged, for the most part, by Southern 
white people; in the majority of cases, 
Southern white people sent tickets through 
in order to defray their railroad fare to 
their places of labour. One firm in Missis- 
sippi sent tickets for twenty-five of these 
educated men to go to their headquarters. 
In other cases, representatives from various 
industrial firms came to Tuskeegee in person 
to solicit the services of these young men. 
Careful examination further shows that 
these educated men received this summer a 
wage for their services that was three times 
as much as the wage paid to the average 
ignorant black man in the South. In other 
words, in terms of dollars and sense, the 
Southern white people themselves say that 
the educated negro has three times the value 
that the ignorant, untrained negro has. 
One firm in Birmingham, Alabama, keeps 
a standing order with our institution to the 
effect that it will employ at a high wage 
every man that we will recommend ; and 
if we could have turned out of Tuskeegee for 
their vacation twice as many young men 
as we did turn out every one of them would 
have found ready employment in the indus- 
tries largely controlled by the white people in 
the South. 

“If you have been reading South African 
history recently, you will agree with me 
when I say that industries in that country 
were never wanting in prosperity as they 
are to-day. Last week I received a letter 
from a business man in South Africa m 
which he said they could not get intelligent 
labourers, or skilled labourers, or labourers 
of any character for that matter, in order 
to operate the industries. What is the 
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dificulty ? Why do they not operate the 
diamond mines ? Why do they not operate 
all these industries ? The negro in South 
Africa has never had his mind awakened, 
never had his ambitions aroused, never come 
into contact with the higher civilisation of 
thewhite man. He has never been to school, 
never to church, never to Sunday school. 
Hence his wants are few, simple, and grooved. 
These few wants he can satisfy by labouring 
one or two days in the week, and he refuses 
to labour for a longer portion of time. In 
the South of America, through church, 
through school, through Sunday school, 
through contact with another civilisation, 
the negro has had his wants increased and 
multiplied. His mind has been strengthened, 
his ambitions have been aroused. The negro 
in the South wants school-houses, churches, 
books, newspapers, carpets on the floor, 
pictures on the wall—in a word, he wants 
the highest and best in our Christian civilisa- 
tion. Hence he is ready to work six days 
in the week in order that he may supply 
these increased wants. That is the differ- 
ence. If you take only the most material- 
istic, most selfish point of view, it has paid 
to educate the negro, and it will pay in a 
still larger measure in the future.” 


A Race with a Chance. 

Proceeding to give evidence of the material 
progress of his race, Mr. Washington re- 
marked that in Virginia the negro owns one 
twenty-sixth of the soil, and that in Georgia 
he owns and pays taxes upon 1,526,000 acres 
of land, and owns and pays taxes upon 
property and buildings in that state to the 
extent of 16,700,000 dollars. Mr. Washing- 
ton also added that careful examination 
shows that not ten per cent. of the graduates 
of Tuskeegee Institute are to be found in 
idleness at any one season of the year. 
They have learned the disgrace of idleness 
and the beauty, dignity, and civilising power 
of labour with the hand. 

There is another important question con- 
cerning the negro which I thought well to 
mention to Mr. Washington. It has been 
contended that no matter how much strength 


‘of brain the negro may acquire, no matter 


how much schooling he may receive, there 
still remains his weak moral and religious 
life, that education does not improve his 
morals nor strengthen his religious character. 
What are the facts? I will let Mr. Wash- 
ington answer. 

“In the first place,” he replied, “a great 
deal of stress is put upon the crime that the 
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young negroes are guilty of. If you study 
the criminology of the world, you will find 
that it is the young people who commit the 
crime all over the world. When a fellow 
gets to be seventy-five years old, he is 
about ready to keep a little quiet ; and when 
we Say it is the young negro who is guilty of 
crime that only shows we are not different 
from humanity all over the world. At the 
present time there cannot be found in a 
single gaol or penitentiary of this country a 
man or a woman who holds a diploma from 
either the Tuskeegee or the Hampton Insti- 
tutes. If education increases criminals, we 
ought to have a pretty good representation 
in the penitentiaries in the South. Some of 
our men graduate from Harvard and Yale 
every year, and according to the logic used 
by some people they ought to go straight to 
the penitentiary. Further, within the last 
two months, I have made a careful examina- 
tion into the history of the fifteen largest 
and most influential colleges of the South, 
and the presidents of these institutions told 
me that in all their histories only two of 
their graduates had been sent to gaol or 
penitentiary—only two in all their histories 
have been incarcerated ina prison. Again, 
statistics show that sixty-one per cent. of 
the people in gaol are wholly ignorant, and 
that ninety per cent. of them have never had 
any instruction in any kind of training. No, 
it is not the educated negro who is guilty of 
crime ; it is the man who doesn’t own any 
property, it is the man who is not a tax- 
payer, it is the man who has no bank account, 
it is the man who attends no church, no 
Sunday school, it is the man who is wholly 
ignorant, and who never had a chance, that 
is guilty of crime. You may not know it, 
but it is true that my race is beginning to 
draw the line between morality and immor- 
ality just as sharply as that line is being 
drawn by the white people.” 

To illustrate his point, Mr. Washington 
told a story. He has a wonderful gift of 
humour, and when he tells a story it is 
always to emphasise something under dis- 
cussion. 

Religion in Practice. 

‘“Some months ago,” he said, “ I met an 
old coloured man. I said, ‘ Where are you 
going ?’ He said he was going to camp 
meeting. I expressed my surprise. ‘ Yes, 
Mr. Washington,’ he said, ‘I’m gwine to 
camp meeting. I heard you say at your 
conference eight years ago that it was better 
to have a piece of land and pay for it than 
to be in debt to everyone and spend one’s 
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time at camp meet- 
ing. Well, I went 
home and I bought 
a piece of land, and 
last week I paid the 
last dollar on it, 
and now I’m gwine 
to camp meeting. 
Well, I built a house 
on my land, and it 
is paid for, every 
dollar. And the 
house is painted in- 
side and out, Mr. 
Washington, and 
now I have the right 
to go to camp meet- 
ing. Do you see 
this waggon in which 
we areriding ? Well, 
this waggon is paid 
for, and it is right 
to go to camp meet- 
ing. That is Jake’s 
waggon, and these 
are Jake’s mules, and 
I don’t owe a dime 
on dem mules, and they has a right to 
go to camp meeting. See these girls in 
that waggon? Dem is Jake’s girls. They 
may not be handsome, but they have 
a fine education, and they have a right to 
go to camp meeting. Do you see this 
bread and meat in this bundle? That’s 
Jake’s bread and meat. I raised the 
corn and the pigs, and the ole woman 
cooked the pork and baked the bread, and 
I have a right to go to camp meeting. 
Uncle Jake’s got money in his pocket and 
religion in his heart, Mr. Washington, and 
he’s gwine to the camp meeting.’ ” 

“Ts that an indication of a general move- 
ment in the South ?” I asked. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Washington. ‘ More 
and more the people of this country must 
learn to judge us by the highest and best 
that exists in our race, and not by the low- 
est that is in it. We must be judged 
more and more by those who are in the 
schoolroom, not so much by those who are 
in the penitentiary. You may think that 
I have said a good deal to you about the 
material side of life, but I do not overlook 
the moral, I do not overlook the ethical, I 
do not overlook the religious side of life. 
But study your own history, your own devel- 
opment in this country and others, and by 
the side of your Christianity, by the side of 
your church, by the side of your Sunday 
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school, there is your 
farm, there is your 
bank, there is your 
manufactory —in a 
word, there is this 
industrial foundation 
which every nation 
must have that gets 
upon its feet and 
prospers.”’ 


A Race with Aspirations, 

That the negro 
himself is anxious 
for education, Mr, 
Washington asserts 
very strongly. It 
is true, he admits, 
that the coloured 
man pays very little 
direct taxation, but 
it is his labour 
that makes it very 
convenient for some- 
body else to pay the 
taxes. Notwithstand- 
ing the meagre op- 
portunity which the negro has had for 
education, Mr. Washington claims that 
he is not far behind some of the other 
races of the world. ‘“‘ After centuries of 
opportunity and civilisation,” he remarked, 
“thirty-eight per cent. of the people of 
Italy are ignorant; at least sixty-eight per 
cent. of the Spaniards are ignorant ; seventy 
per cent. of the Russians are ignorant; 
taking the average South American 
country, eighty per cent. of the people are in 
ignorance. After only forty years of freedom 
and opportunity, only fifty-four per cent. 
of the coloured people of this country are in 
ignorance.”’ 

Speaking next of the hardships which his 
race has undergone, Mr. Washington re- 
marked, ‘“‘ We have had some pretty hard 
times. Nobody bothers a race unless it is 
worth something, unless it has some value. 
We should not get the same attention if we 
were valueless. You must remember that 
consciously or unconsciously we are being 
constantly judged by the very highest 
civilisation that exists. Geographically we are 
placed side by side with the most advanced 
civilisation in the world. If we were living 
in the midst of an Asiatic or a Latin civilisa- 
tion, the test would not be so severe. 
we can keep up with the American white man, 
you know, there is no other fellow ahead of us. 
But even judged by this severe test we are 
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not getting discouraged. I wish the people 
in this country could know more of my race. 
The average white man in America is very 
jgnorant regarding the real progress of my 
race. He gets acquainted with the loafer 
and the drunkard, but he very rarely sees 
the inside of a schoolroom or a church. 
He never goes inside a negro parlour or 
sitting-room where he can see something of 
the best, the highest and the sweetest life 
that exists among my people. The white 
people know more about Latin life, know 
more about Japanese life, know more about 
the good that is in England, than they do 
about the negro that is right at their very 
doors. I wish they could know more about 
our ambitions and our achievements than 
they do, and if as nations we become better 
acquainted 
we will go 
forward with 
firmer step 
toward the 
solution of 
this great 
and perplex- 
ing prob- 
lem.” 


A Fable with 
a Moral. 
Turning 

again to il- 

lustration, 

Mr. Wash- 

ington said, 

“T will tell 

you a story. 

A Virginia 

family had 

an old mule 
called Ole 

Sal, The 

farmer tried 

to sell the 
mule, but no 
me would 
buy her. He 
tried to give 
her away, 
but no one 
would take 
her. Then 
he turned 
her out to 
die in a lot 
where there 

Was no water 

and no grass. 


A Necro Moses. 





MR. BOOKER WASHINGTON ESCORTING THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
THROUGH A POOR QUARTER OF NEW YORK. 
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One day he and his wife walked across the 
field, and Ole Sal was not in sight. They 
looked everywhere, but they could not 
find either the mule or her carcass. Finally 
they looked in an abandoned well, and 
found Ole Sal there, where she had 
stumbled in while looking for water. ‘ That 
is good,’ said the farmer; ‘let us get our 
shovels and fill up the well. We will give 
Ole Sal a decent burial.’ And so they 
began, husband and wife, to shovel dirt into 
the well. Ole Sal felt the dirt falling on 
her ears and back, and she shook it off and 
trod on it. For half an hour they shovelled, 
and she shook herself and stamped. At last 
the farmer looked into the well to see if 
his job was finished, and to his surprise he 
found Ole Sal still alive and stamping, and her 
ears by this 
time were 
nearly to the 
top of the 
well. Re- 
doubling 
their efforts 
now to bury 
her alive, 
since she 
wasn’t dead, 
as they had 
hoped, they 
were much 
surprised to 
see her step 
out of the 
well on the 
dirt which 
they had 
thrown upon 
her for an- 
other pur- 
pose. ‘ Well,’ 
said the 
farmer, ‘since 
we cannot 
sell her, or 
give her 
away, or 
starve her, 
or bury her, 
let us build 
Ole Sal a 
stable and 
care for her, 
as we should 








have done 
from the 
first.’ And 


they did.” 
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And now for the application of this 
story. ‘‘ That is the conclusion,” said Mr. 
Washington, “that the people of this 
country, sooner or later, must come to 
regarding the negro. He is not going to 
Africa; he won’t die; he won’t do any- 
thing but remain alive in this country, and 
I believe it is well that the people of 
this country should make up their minds 
to make a decent Christian citizen of 
him. 

‘‘ There are lots of young white people in 
the South to-day,” continued Mr. Washing- 
ton, ‘“‘ who are determined that the negro 
shall be educated and have a chance. You 
don’t hear much from that class of men; 
there is another class that does the talking. 
But there is a quiet, earnest class of white 
people that is going to work for the negro. 
A few weeks ago a resolution was made in 
the Democratic State Convention in North 
Carolina to the effect that the school dues 


should be divided between the races jp 





proportion to the taxes paid by each race. 
At least half a dozen young white men 
jumped to their feet, and said to that 
Convention, ‘ Gentlemen, this injustice, this 
outrage, shall not be perpetrated,’ and that 
resolution was voted down almost unani- 
mously. And so in the future you are 
going to hear more from that class of 
men. We are not discouraged or down 
hearted.” 

It was with these hopeful, manly words 
ringing in my ears that I said good-bye to 
the man who is spending his life for the 
betterment of his race. His is a high calling. 
In him the coloured people of America have 
found their Moses, and he is leading them 
out of the wilderness of ignorance, in which 
they were aimlessly wandering, into a land 
of education, and culture, and refinement, 
That is a work well worth doing. Blessed, 
indeed, is the man who does it. 








A SHRINE IN AMERICA—GENERAL GRANT'S TOMB. 
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THE SHIP THAT CAME HOME. 


A Complete Story by E. Burrowes. 


HE journey seemed endless, and Jan was 

very tired. He had looked out of the 
window at the green country flying by till his 
eves ached, and he wished the trees and fields 
and distant hills would stand still for a change, 
or that he might get out and walk. But the 
train was in a hurry, and it roared through 
deep cuttings and into dark tunnels with a 
scream like some great animal in pain, and 
presently Jan’s blue eyes closed, and he 
foated away into a very wonderful country 
that his nurse had called Nod—of course, that 
was Jong ago, for he was much too old to 
have a nurse now. 

It was a hot, stuffy day in August, and 
Jan’s aunt leant back in her corner with a sigh 
—partly of fatigue and partly of relief that 
at least she and Jan had the compartment to 
themselves, and there was fortunately only 
one more stop before their destination, so 
that perhaps they would not be disturbed at 
all, and Jan might sleep to his heart’s con- 
tent. But in this she was doomed to dis- 
appointment, for when the train slowed down 
and glided into a big station, where a hurrying 
crowd of passengers sought eagerly for seats, 
the door of their compartment was opened, 
and a man got in accompanied by the usual 
impedimenta of golf clubs, fishing rods, Glad- 
stone bag, and papers. The door banged 
behind him, he sat down in the far corner, 
tumed his head and glanced at his fellow- 
passengers ; then the colour rose to his thin, 
brown face, and he leant forward. 

“Helena !’’ he-said. 

Miss Grieve started. The years which had 
slipped away, leaving her in the early thirties 
and on the verge of being dubbed “‘ old maid ” 
by her younger relatives, had treated her 
kindly. Only the freshness of youth had begun 
to fade ; yet when she smiled, and when colour 
tame to her cheeks, Humphrey Marten found 
her unchanged, in spite of the many years 
that had sped since their last meeting. She 
was still Helena—that was enough; and he 
was mad enough to hope still Helena Grieve. 

“You/” she said. ‘‘ What a surprise! 
And how clever of you to recognise me!” 

He had promptly left his solitary corner 
and moved up near her; Jan was still sleeping 
peacefully, with his curly head resting on 


Helena’s arm ; and Humphrey Marten, glanc- 
ing at the child, blessed him for that sleep. 

“Cleverofme!’’ heechoed. ‘‘ Why, Helena, 
did you think I had forgotten ? ”’ 

The memories his words called up brought 
more colour to her face. 

““No, no,” she protested hurriedly ; “ only 
—well, it is such a long time, and eight years 
leave their mark on a woman, Humphrey.” 

“On some women, perhaps—not on you. 
You’re not a bit altered. I believe time has 
stood still with you, Helena.” 

She shook her head with a rueful smile. 

“You have not forgotten how to flatter,” 
she said; “in that, at least, you are not 
altered. Have you come home for good ?”’ 

“Yes; I hope so. It’s good to be home 
again. Life out there has its limitations, and 
I suppose homesickness is common enough 
to us all now and then. I got it badly; 
found a chance of getting back, and took 
it. Now what of yourself, Helena ? You are 
still Helena Grieve ?”’ 

“Yes.” She spoke quite calmly. ‘“‘ You 
may have heard of Madge’s marriage, per- 
haps ?”’ 

“No. What, little Madge married ? Great 
Scot! I feel about a hundred and four when 
I think of it. Why, she was only a child 
when I went away.” 

“Almost a woman,” she reminded him ; 
“she was seventeen, and she married the new 
vicar two years later. This is her boy—Jan.” 

A great tenderness shone in her brown eyes 
as she looked at the curly head against her 
arm. Insensibly her clasp tightened a little 
round the boy, and he stirred drowsily, and 
then subsided into deep slumber again. Hum- 
phrey Marten caught the look on her face, 
and perhaps understood, if only very imper- 
fectly, that here was a woman cut out for 
happy wifehood and motherhood—and she 
had missed them. The thought stabbed him 
to the quick. He would not flatter himself 
that she had remained Helena Grieve, because 
of that episode eight years ago, from which 
he had been torn by adverse circumstances ; 
yet she was the one woman who had entered 
his life, and still kept a hold upon his heart. 
He had never swerved from that allegiance ; 
he felt assured he never would. 
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So they talked in low tones of old times, old 
friends, old interests—and then Jan woke up 
with a start. 

He turned his blue eyes—so like pretty 
Madge Chester’s—on the stranger, and in 
obedience to his aunt extended a rather grimy 
little hand to be shaken. He examined Hum- 
phrey with the acute penetration of child- 
hood, and then announced : 

‘“ You’re like the soldier on the horse, what 
hangs in Auntie’s room.” 

His words created a distinct sensation. 
There was a momentary pause. 

“That ts Captain Marten, Jan dear; the 
soldier on the horse. I knew him a long time 
ago. you see; we are old friends.” 

Jan nodded. 

“TI like you,” he said decidedly. ‘ Will 
you let me see your sword ?” 

“One of these days I will. You shall put 
it on, if you like.” 

The conquest of Jan was complete. 

The conversation then took a turn that 
Jan could not understand in the least, but 
it interested him nevertheless. He closed his 
eyes presently, feeling drowsy once again, 
but he did not really sleep. He heard what 
was passing quite distinctly, and turned this 
incomprehensible conversation over in his own 
mind. He heard a good deal which led him 
to suppose that the soldier on the horse had 
been—nay, was still—very fond of Aunt 
Helena. Well, there was nothing very queer 
in that, to be sure, for everyone was fond 
of Aunt Helena—Jan most of all. But then 
he had heard his pretty mother say so often, 
with her gay laugh: 

“Oh! Helena, my dear, you are a born 
old maid.” 

And of course he understood what that 
meant; it meant that Aunt Helena would 
always stay with them, and never have a 
husband, or a gold ring on her finger, or a 
card with ‘‘ Mrs. Somebody ”’ printed on it, 
like his mother had. Then what could 
the soldier on the horse mean when he 
said: ‘‘I’m not going to wait much longer 
for you, Helena; we've had enough of 
that. When my ship comes home—and, 
please God, it’s not far off now—we’ll be 
married ’’ ? 

Jan opened his eyes at that. He felt dimly 
that it wasn’t quite playing the game to sit 
there with his eyes shut as if he were asleep. 
He would not play eavesdropper, so he flung 
himself headlong into the conversation, just 


to let them see—delicately—that he had heard 
some of what had already passed. 

‘‘ What will there be in the ship ? ” he asked 

Humphrey started. He was holding Auy 
Helena’s hand as if he never meant to let 
her go again; there was the loveliest coloy 
in her face, and Jan gazed at her with astonish. 
ment. Why, she looked prettier and almost 
younger than his mother. 

“Treasure, old chap,” said Humphrey with 
a cheery laugh ; “eh, Helena ? And you shall 
have a bit of it, Jan, if you’re good. What 
do you particularly fancy, eh ?”’ 

“A train with a real engine that smokes— 
and a pony,”’ said Jan, whose wants were always 
clearly defined. ‘‘ And will there be some 
thing for Aunt Helena, too?” 

Humphrey Marten looked at Helena; their 
eyes met in a smile of perfect understanding. 

“‘ There will be everything that Aunt Helena 
wants,” he said tenderly. 

Jan would have liked to ask whether the 
everything included a gold ring, and a hus 
band, and a printed card like his mother’s, 
but a strange reticence sealed his lips. He 
looked solemnly at the soldier who was going 
to do such wonders, and possessed not only a 
big sword, but a treasure-ship as well, anda 
new veneration crept into his blue eyes. 

He was quite sorry when the train whirled 
into the station where they had to alight, for 
the journey had assumed a new charm. 

Humphrey Marten helped them to alight, 
found their luggage, and piloted them to the 
station yard, where the fat vicarage pony was 
waiting to take them the three miles which 
lay between the station and the distant seaside 
village which was the only place Jan knew as 
home; and then he said rather a lingering 
good-bye to Aunt Helena, and a shorter one 
to Jan. 

But Jan had a last word to say; he leant 
from the little cart. 

“TI say!” he shouted. ‘“ When is the 
tweasure ship coming in?” 

“Very soon,” was the reply, and Aunt 
Helena’s cheeks again rivalled the red roses 
that clambered so prodigally about the vicar 
age garden. 

+ * * * * 

‘Why, my dear Helena, it’s quite 4 
romance !’”’ 

Young Mrs. Chester, pouring out tea om 
the verandah which encircled the pretty 
vicarage, looked a little wonderingly at her 
sister. Of course, Helena was a dear—eveéry’ 





















one loved her—and she used to be quite pretty, 
but now that she had entered the thizties— 
yell, she was distinctly fassee, and public 
opinion had decided that Miss Grieve had quite 
settled down as a confirmed old maid. Public 
opinion, however, not for the first time per- 
haps—was doomed to be in the wrong. 

“Tt is a most wonderful thing,’”’ said Helena 
dreamily, looking out over the charming 
garden, where roses, and sweet-peas, and great 
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“Finish your tea, Jan, and run away,” 
she said. ‘‘ No, you must not eat any more 
cake, but you can ask James to give you a 
little peach off the south wall.” 

When the gallant little figure in the white 
sailor suit had vanished, Mrs. Chester said, 
slowly : 

“That was what he used to say—years 
ago, wasn’t it?” 

“‘ What, dear ?” 





“Even to Jan’s eyes there seemed something wrong with her ”—p. 1022. 


blue lupins, made splashes of gay colour. 
Beyond them, far below the grey walls, lay 
the sea, glimmering blue and green like a pea- 
cock’s breast under the afternoon sun. 

“TI thought he would have forgotten me,” 
she added presently, after a little pause. 

Mrs. Chester smiled. 

“ But he did not, you see, and oh! my dear, 
you ought to be happy. You deserve to be, 
but what on earth we shall all do without 
you I can’t think. Of course, it won’t be 
just yet, though, will it ?” 

“When the ship comes home,” piped in 
Jan from his stool. 

His mother glanced at him with a little 
Start. 


“When his ship came home. It’s been a 
long time on the way, Helena.” 

Helena coloured. There was slight dis- 
paragement in her sister’s cool tones; she 
remembered that she had, as a mere child, 
never liked Humphrey Marten. She may have 
seen the hint of weakness and indecision in 
his character to which Helena had persistently 
blinded herself; yet she recognised his limit- 
ations, and with the clearer knowledge of 
years they assumed greater proportions. What 
Madge Chester had never realised, however, 
was the fact that this very hint of weakness 
only endeared the man the more to her sister. 
There was an element of protectiveness in her 
love for him. 
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“It will be all right in the end,” she re- 
turned with difficulty. 

* os = . ~ * 

The wild westerly gale had made havoc of 
the vicarage garden. Dire destruction and 
ruin lay on every side, from the hedge of sweet- 
peas, lying drenched and broken against the 
wall, to the tangled mass of crimson and white 
roses, torn by the reckless wind from the 
trellis-work. Out to sea the waves were run- 
ning mountains high, and a white mist rose 
persistently from the rocks where they broke 
with a noise of thunder, sending columns of 
spray high into the air. It was a gale that 
meant tales of shipwreck and distress at sea, 
and ruin to crops and gardens on shore, and 
nowhere was it more severely felt than at 
the little spot on the cliff where, surrounded 
only by the cottages of the fisher folk, little 
Jan Chester lived. 

Some weeks had passed since that eventful 
journey on that blazing August afternoon, 
and the presence of the soldier was now looked 
upon as quite a natural and necessary event 
—at any rate to Aunt Helena. But of late 
Jan thought he had surprised a rather sad 
look in his aunt’s pretty eyes; in his own 
mind he put it down to the fact that the 
treasure-ship had not as yet arrived in port. 
He had kept a quiet watch for it, for many 
big ships passed that way, and some of them 
occasionally came to anchor in the little bay, 
particularly in bad weather, when they would 
wait till the wind and the sea subsided a little 
before sailing away into the distant horizon. 
He had watched many of them do this, and 
lived in constant hope that some fine day 
the treasure-ship would come in. Then Aunt 
Helena would get everything her heart could 
desire—so the soldier had told him, and, of 
course, an officer and a gentleman could not 
tell a lie. And he (Jan) would no doubt be- 
come the proud possessor of a train with an 
engine that smoked, and a pony. 

On the cliff the wind was very high, and 
Jan found it as much as he could do to stand 
against it. He was on his way to chat with 
his friend the coastguardsman, for whom the 
boy entertained an immense admiration. He 
never tired of peering through the big telescope, 
or of listening to the stories of the sea recounted 
for his special benefit. With the aid, indeed, 
of the telescope he had been of late keeping 
a sharp look-out for that treasure-ship, which 
ought surely to come in soon; and now, as 
be climbed the cliff path, he saw it. 
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There she was, surely ; a big, four-maste 
ship, with all sail set, labouring along in the 
teeth of the gale. Now and then she plunged 
in the trough of the sea, and even to Jan’s 
eyes there seemed something wrong with her 
for she was making very little way, and pares 
of her sails seemed to be in ribbons. He 
watched her for a minute, then hurried on 
to the coastguard station. As he reached it, 
a sullen boom like a gun rang out above the 
shrieking wind. It was a signal of distress 
from the big ship. 

Jan never forgot the scene that followed. 
The hurrying down the cliff path, the eager 
appeal for volunteers for the lifeboat, the 
hurrying men and women in the fisher village, 
and then Aunt Helena and her soldier joining 
the rest on the shore. He crept close to Miss 
Grieve’s side. If the treasure-ship were to 
go down, it would be terrible ; terrible for 
the men on board her, and terrible for Aunt 
Helena. He watched breathlessly while the 
lifeboat was hurried out by many willing 
hands, and then, rather to his surprise, he 
saw Humphrey Marten prepare to go too. 

Humphrey turned to Helena and clasped 
her hand closely in his. 

“I know you would not stop me,” he said 
with a smile ; “‘there’s a man’s work waiting 
out yonder, dearest.” 

“I know. God keep you, Humphrey.” 

He was gone, taking his place in the life- 
boat with the rest, riding out over the furious 
waves towards the ill-fated ship, whose hours 
were plainly numbered. 

Hours of anxiety dragged by. Now the 
lifeboat was completely swallowed by the 
waves—now she rode into sight and safety 
again; but the watchers saw the big ship 
go to pieces on the cruel rocks before their 
very eyes, and could even make out the crew 
clinging to the spars and rigging, as she shud- 
dered, and then finally heeled over into the 
hungry deep. But the lifeboat did its work, 
and brought back nearly all the men who 
were on board the ill-fated ship, which proved 
to be a barque bound from San Francisco to 
London with one or two passengers on board, 
and a valuable cargo. 

It was one of the passengers that Humphrey 
Marten brought up to the vicarage in an un- 
conscious condition. 

To Jan’s immense interest, it appeared that 
the man in question owed his life—which hung 
by a thread—to the heroism of Humphrey 
Marten, who had himself narrowly escaped 
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drowning in his valiant attempt to rescue the 
stranger, who was already weakened by a 
severe blow on the head. Other injuries, dis- 
covered by the doctor who was at once called 
in to attend on him, made it probable that he 
would not live long, and, indeed, he died 
only three days after the wreck of the hap- 
less vessel, leaving behind no account of him- 
self but his name, Arden Langford, except 
that presumably contained in a big sealed 
envelope, addressed to a firm of solicitors in 
London, which had been found in his breast 
pocket. This envelope was duly forwarded 
to the address given, and after the funeral 
of the victim the village settled down again 
into its normal quiet. Humphrey Marten, 
however, to Jan’s delight—and, of course, to 
Helena’s too—was looked upon by the fisher 
folk as quite the hero of the hour. 


* & * ~ - . 


“Perhaps the ship will come in to-day,” 
murmured Jan. 

It was more than a week since the great 
storm, and the sea lay blue and calm beneath 
asunny, turquoise sky. Jan on the verandah, 
where Helena was seated with her work, was 
tired of games, and the image of the treasure- 
ship came back to him. Not a sail was in 
sight on the misty horizon, but, all the same, 
a big ship might creep along presently towards 
the sunset, and to-day there would be no 
angry waves and fierce wind to drive her to 
destruction on the rocks. 

Humphrey Marten had gone up to London 
the day before, in answer to a summons from 
a firm of solicitors—the firm to whom the 
dead stranger’s sealed packet had been sent. 
It was probably to seek further information 
about the death of their client, and Helena 
was expecting her lover back by the after- 
noon train. 

He had been sad and depressed the last 
few days, overpowered, she knew well, by 
the present hopelessness of his position. He 
was one of those men who seem born to ill- 
luck and misfortune ; adverse circumstances 
had parted them ten years ago, and it looked 
as if such a thing must happen again, only— 
they could not bear another parting. Their 
Marriage must of necessity be put off till a 
brighter future dawned for them both, and 
she had assured him with a tender smile that 
she was quite content to wait. 
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The click of the garden gate sent her to her 
feet, and she noted at once how radiant was 
Humphrey Marten’s face, and how cheery his 
voice as he spoke to Jan, who had raced down 
the path to meet him. She put away her 
work and joined him. 

“Well, dearest ?”’ he said. ‘The train 
was punctual, you see. Jan, your friend the 
coastguardsman is waiting for you outside. 
I believe he has something wonderful to show 
you through the telescope.” 

The child vanished, and Humphrey slipped 
his hand through Helena’s arm. 

“T have news for you—good and most 
amazing news, Helena. Our ship has come 
home at last.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“‘T mean that the poor man who was brought 
here but a few days since from that ill-fated 
ship turns out to be a distant cousin of my 
mother’s. He was a man of large wealth, 
who had disappeared abroad for many years, 
and he was on his way home to seek out some 
of his relations, when the ship went down. 
He had, however, made a will, and left his 
affairs in order, and this will, Helena, leaves 
everything of which he was possessed to me, 
as my mother’s only child. It seems all too 
good to be true, Helena, for the property in 
question amounts to considerably over twenty- 
thousand pounds.” 

She stared at him, all the colour wiped out 
of her face. The news, good though it was, 
stunned her for a moment. 

“Twenty thousand pounds! 
phrey !” 

““My dearest and best, I’m more glad for 
you than for myself. There is nothing for 
us to wait for now, dear heart. Our ship 
has come home at last.” 

“Has it ?”’ piped a little voice. 

They looked down at Jan. 

“Yes, it really has, Jan.” 

“And has it brought my pony and the 
engine what smokes real steam ?”’ 

“Those are on the way, Jan. It’s brought 
us everything we want.” 

“And it didn’t go on the rocks ?” 

They made no answer, wondering, perhaps, 
at the strange dispensation which had driven 
that ill-fated ship to their very feet, sent 
the dead man into their midst, all unconscious 
that he had reached in death the man he would 
have searched for in life. 


Oh, Hum- 
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By 





N sarcastic tone the other day I was told 

to ‘‘Clear the slum, then preach the 
Gospel,” and the inference was that it is 
useless to preach the Christ-Gospel to people 
living in miserable, insanitary dwellings. I 
have much sympathy with the sentiment, 
but the suggestion set me thinking, and I 
began to ask myself a question something 
like this: ‘‘ Shall I hide my Saviour until 
the slum be cleared ?’’ There came a re- 
sponse within me, my soul was stirred, and 
I could hear, as it were, a voice saying, 
“What! hide your Saviour? Never; no, 
never; for yours is the Saviour for the 
slums.” 

My memory went back more than twenty- 
five years to a small cottage in a dirty road 
where a few simple-minded people met to 
pray. There, as I kneeled with half-a-dozen 
others upon the cold bare brick floor, the 
night was rough and bitterly cold. But 
there, I say, with an old sheep’s head clock 
hanging over me, ticking the time away, the 
Saviour called me and I responded. From 
that hour I have never been ashamed to 
own Him. 


My First Testing Time. 


The next morning, when I met my com- 
panions at the corner from which we started 
to the farm where I then worked as a lad in 
my fifteenth year, came the first test of my 
loyalty to Christ. The news had soon gone 
the round: ‘ George Nicholls has got con- 
verted!” ‘‘ What,” said one rather scorn- 
fully, ‘‘is that the truth, youngster ?” 
“Yes,”’ was my reply without any hesitation. 
“That’s true, and I hope to prove it by my 
life, the Lord helping me.” 

From that day to this I have never had 
any doubts about my communion with a 
real personal Christ. I remember one day, 
at a camp meeting soon after my conversion, 
hearing a working man give his testimony 
for Christ. He told the people he had known 
the Saviour for ten years ; and he could give 
Him a ten years’ character. I felt in my 
heart, ‘‘ Oh, I would give anything if I could 
say that.” Ever since the night that my 


weapons of rebellion were surrendered at the 
Master’s feet I have had a desire to recom- 
mend Him to others, and I have seen scores 
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(and some notable cases) brought to the 
Saviour’s feet. 


My Only Library. 


I intend here to mention some of them, 
and I may say in passing that the one aim 
of my Christian life has been to lead souls 
to Him, that they might know Him. | 
never worried about what people were saying 
about my speeches or would-be sermons, 
I was never afraid to use any illustration 
that came in my way from whatever source, 
My only library at the beginning was a 
little ninepenny Bible, “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
and Foxe’s ‘‘ Book of Martyrs.” From 
every source available to me I gathered 
knowledge; as someone has well said, 
“Gathering from every field available, and 
grinding in my own mill before retailing out 
to others.” I have never professed that all 
I have spoken was my own original produe- 
tion. But the facts I now wish to mention 
have come under my own observation, and 
all the originals I have known. 


Leaving Home. 


It may interest some youthful Christian 
if I mention my first experience when I left 
home. As a lad working on the farm, my 
ambition was to improve my position, and, 
if possible, get to something different from 
being a mere day labourer on a farm. | 
knew some young men that had left farm 
work, and secured situations on the railway 
at Peterborough, six miles from my home. 
I remember going there one day in search of 
such a situation. I tried at several offices 
without success. Then I went along to New 
England to the cleaning sheds, where there 
happened to be an opening, and I was told 
to go on next morning. I went in search of 
lodgings, and found a good home with @ 
kind-hearted woman. It may seem rather 
childish to say it, but I feel I must say It 
for the sake of helping someone else who 
may be just leaving home, and wonders 
what todo. On that first day and night from 
home there was a battle going on im my 
mind. The question was this: “Shall 1 
say my grace before and after my meal! 
Shall I kneel boldly by the bed, and say 
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my prayers in the presence of an ungodly 
lodger, who was to sleep in the same room ? ”’ 
| thank God that through grace I was able 
to conquer, and if in silence, yet in reality, 
my thanks went toward Heaven at every 
meal, and my knee was bent in prayer every 
night and morning. 


Teetotal Pigs. 


Although I never forced any conversation 
at my lodgings, 
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the confidence of my superiors, and was 
placed on what were called the ‘ London 
pick-ups.” They told me that would mean 
that I should have charge of two engines, 
and that when they came in from London 
there would be two coats of dirt on them! 
Well, I never argued about there being two 
coats of dirt upon the engines. I used to 
think the one coat was on rather firmly, and 
I never made my engine look as nice as I 

wished. It was 

















my one desire 








was to live 
right by living 
straight. Dur- 
ing my stay in 
that home my 
landlord gave 
up drink, and 
saved the drink 
money and pur- 
chased two 
little pigs. I 
may add that 
I had the 
pleasure of see- 
ing those pigs 
fed_until they 
were ready for 
the butcher ! 
My landlord 
called them the 
two Blue Rib- 
bon Army Pigs 
—it was at the 
time when that 
movement was 
very much to 
the fore. 

I have never 































cleanand bright 
as the great 
bogie engines 
that were so 
much _ talked 


a ——7 not nearly as 
| 
| 


about. 
A Christian 
Driver. 
I was not { 
there many : 


months, and 
during that 
time I do not 
remember more 
than one young 
man, a cleaner, 
and two drivers 
who _ openly 
confessed 
Christ. Toone 
of those drivers 
I never spoke, 
an opportunity 
never present- 
ing itself, but 
when I watched 
him mount his 
engine my 











forgotten some 











words of my 
landlord to me 
in the garden 
one day. He said: ‘‘ George, if you had 
begun preaching your teetotalism to me, I 
should have resented it. But you lived it, 
and as I watched you I longed to be a 
better man, You keep on at that,” said 
he; “it beats preaching.” 


MR. GEORGE 


Cleaning Engines. 


But all the battle did not end at my 
lodgings ; there was also the struggle at my 
work. I arrived at the locomotive cleaning 
shed, and was started with another man to 
learn the art of cleaning an engine—and it 
San art. The other young fellow put me 
in the way of the work, and I soon gained 

284 













(Photo: H. Moyse heart throbbed 

ee with delight, for 

there was proof 

that a man could be a Christian and be- 

come an engine driver. To be a driver is 

the ambition of every cleaner. I will not 

say there were no other Christians in the 
sheds, but I did not know them. 


Bad Language. 


The language of the men during the night 
was very bad, and when one works all night 
and hears nothing but oaths and curses the 
sound seems to grow on one. They operated 
on me like any other sounds, and many a 
time quite unconsciously I felt as if I were 
saying the same words. It was just as you 
hear the strains of music ringing in yout 
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ears after the band has ceased to play, and 
you find yourself, without any thought 
about it, humming the tune. Many a time 
there seemed to come the unclean word to 
my lip; and I am not afraid to confess it, 
that often in the darkness have I crept to 
the front of my engine and prayed for help 
to keep me from yielding to the influences 
around me. In the shed, on the engine, I 
held real communion with a real Saviour. 
However depressed I was when going to my 
knees, I can truthfully say that when I 
arose I could sing, for the song was in my 
soul—‘‘ My Jesus, I love Thee ; I know Thou 
art mine.” 

Since those days, wherever my lot has 
been cast, whatever the company, my 
testimony has been the same. Men have 
often beaten me in arguments, but they have 
never shaken my faith. As year by year 
there are added to the list men and women 
rescued from drink and disgrace, saved by 
grace and set straight; as these triumphs of 
Divine Grace are added one by one to the 
list, I have greater hope for England. I do 
not hesitate to tell my friends that, instead 
of talking so much. about clearing the slum, 
they had better preach the Gospel. I would 
say to them: Live the Gospel, and this will 
soon clear the slum. Let the people know 
Christ, and they will love Him, but they 
have had no means of knowing Him. They 
only know a few specimens of those who 
profess to be His followers, and often they 
disgrace Him. 


Preaching Experiences. 


I have said a little about my early ex- 
periences. Now let me apply the same test 
to these last four years. After twenty-six 
years’ experience, my lot has changed much. 
It has gone from plough to pulpit, platform 
to Parliament. I will leave many incidents 
which some day I may have time to relate, 
which happened wh'le my calling was that 
of a labourer and tavvy, and afterwards in 
the gravel-pits near Peterborough. Here I 
desire to say a word about my churches in 
Staffordshire. Over four years ago I took 
charge, at the call of the County Union, of 
two small Congregational churches, both 
practically empty, and in debt, which always 
means difficulty. 

I had settled among strangers, coming as 
I did from the flat fens to the rugged pit- 
banks of North Staffordshire. I had always 
been used to speak to everyone passing along 
the street, or road, and looked for a reply. 
But the miners in the North seemed to eye 
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me with suspicion. As a rule, they don't 
fall in love with parsons at first sight ; {op 
their past experiences appeared not to how 
created very favourable impressions, For 
several Sundays I had very poor congrega- 
tions. Neither hand-bills nor posters woul 
draw the men. I often preached during my 
first year to a congregation of nine adults 
and it is not easy, I can assure you. My wife 
has always been the best hali in my church 
work, or I could never have done so much 
in these four years. 

The first year at Chesterton was a great 
trial to me, for I had left a good cause after 
more than eight years of blessed experiences, 
When one of my old deacons came to see me 
at Chesterton and saw the handful of peopleat 
the service, he asked me, ‘‘ Whatever did 
come here for—to talk to empty benches?” 
My only answer was—and I have often been 
compelled to give it—that I felt sure it was 
my duty to come. After my faith had been 
well tested the way became much more 
clear. Soon after my settlement we deter- 
mined to make a move, and as a means to 
that end we had two ladies from London to 
conduct a mission ; they worked and prayed 
for a fortnight, but we saw no fruit. When 
I was accompanying them in a cab to the 
station, one of them said, ‘ You were 
brave to leave a good work to come here. 
We cannot help but feel sorry for you, and 
your wife. No one will envy you your post, 
you may be sure of that.” We parted at 
the station—they to brighter scenes, and 
poor me to what some believed was a hope- 
less task, although that was never my view 
of the work. 

























Getting a Curate. 


We had decided to hold an early morning 
prayer-meeting, not only on Sundays, but on 
other days during our mission. There had 
been only three present one morning, and 
I was returning to my breakfast, feeling a 
little sad. The sun was bright and clear, 
for it was early spring, the birds were merry 
in the trees, and at the corner of the road, 








as I passed, there stood a company of minets, 
just home from the night-shift at the mines. 
They were having a chat and a smoke 
together before returning to rest for a few 
hours, to be ready to return to toil again at 
night. As I passed from my prayer-meeting 
they noticed me, for I had been long enough 
in the village now to be known. When I 
came opposite to where they were standing, 
one of them ventured to make what he con- 
sidered a joke. He said good-humouredly, 
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“J wonder if he could do with a curate ?” 
[ had been wanting to speak to them, and 
here was my opportunity, so, striking straight 
for them, I said, “‘ I was so glad to hear you 
say what you did about acurate. You won- 
dered if I could do with one ; that’s the very 
thing I am wanting. Now which of you 
men will be a volunteer? Now which ? 
Don’t all speak at once.”” I waited for an 
answer, but the men were staggered. How- 
ever, one of the number soon recovered and 
said: ‘“ You had better have the biggest, 
mister, don’t you think ?” My reply was: 
“T am not so anxious about the size as the 
quality, but I want a good one.”” Then and 
there at the street corner we became one, 
and talked together. I told them of all my 
disappointment ; how, in years past, I had 
toiled in the field, and among the stone, but 
that this had proved my hardest task. 
“Now,” I said, ‘‘ you men know what it is 
to work at the face in the mine, and how, 
sometimes, after working hard you cannot 
make any headway. You know all about 
what I say, and what I mean.” They said 
they did. ‘‘ Now,” I urged, “ what would 
you think of doing, if, after working hard 
you made scarcely any progress?” One 
replied at once, ‘“‘ Why, mister, we should 
chuck it.” ‘“‘ Yes, I believe you would,” I 
replied. ‘‘ And now just think of my work 
here in Chesterton,” I said. ‘‘ You know 
I have been here for months, working, 
visiting, praying, and preaching. I seem 
to have made little or no headway. When 
a man’s heart is in his work, he cannot be 
happy unless he can see some good come of 
his work. You men watch me, and you say 
to each other, ‘ Ah, they parsons get a nice 
easy time of it, while we chaps have to slave 
in the pit.’”” Then I told them of my 
working days, when my hands were blistered 
and my back was aching, but that those were 
easy days compared with these. Then I 
told them (for my soul was all aglow) of a 
Saviour’s love, how that He was the miners’ 
friend, that my special work was not to talk, 
but to lead souls to the Saviour. ‘‘ Now, 
men,” I said. ‘I have been thinking 
while coming down the street, looking at you 
fifteen men this morning, ‘Oh, what can I 
do to help these men to understand some- 
thing of His love Who went to Calvary that 
He might redeem us, and purify and present 
us faultless before His Father’? Now 
suppose I remain in Chesterton, say for five 
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years—don’t let’s talk of salary—and I am 
able to lead one soul to Christ each year, 
that will be five souls. That will mean that 
in the land beyond there will be five souls 
whom I had a hand in helping into the 
Kingdom. ‘Oh, that will be glory for me!’ 
I cannot imagine that the joy of any other 
world will be more real than the joy I feel 
in my soul now, if I can only know that any 
little I am able to do has brought joy to 
another who was less fortunate.” 


The Miners’ Parson. 

My congregation at the corner, these 
fifteen men with their black faces and 
hands, but with warm hearts, listened to 
all my story and my appeal for a curate. 
They realised I needed a man with a true 
heart to stand by my side, even if he could 
not utter a word. And I said to them, 
“‘ After all, what is this world at its best ? 
What have we when we get its best ? Life 
at the longest is a mere day, so soon is it 
ended. The future opens with its stern 
realities. What is the profit, if you gain here 
the whole world, and lose your soul? To 
lose the soul is to lose all.”” ‘‘ You are right, 
mister,” said one, and they all responded. 
I shook their black hands, and said as I left 
them, “‘I am goimg home to pray that God 
will help me to be a helper to you men. I 
don’t want to stop here if I cannot bring 
souls to the Saviour.” 

That morning the ice was broken, and a 
new feeling sprang up between us.-A 
revival began, the harvest of which we have 
been reaping ever since. All the churches 
could bear testimony that the movement has 
not been confined to one building. To show 
that the good work may be going on silently 
in many of our churches, I would say that 
we have quite a number of men, who came 
week by week to the services, and could not 
keep away. Their hearts were melted, and 
they sat and wept, and went home to weep, 
but could not yield publicly. We realised 
the great help revival services have proved 
to be. When you go expecting to see results, 
there are those who are not only ready, but 
anxious, to decide for Christ. We have 
seen them, we have helped them, thank 
God. The wilderness and solitary places 
have been gladdened; the desert has 


bloomed. 
They called me M.P. long ago, for they 
said I was the ‘“‘ Miners’ Parson.” 











“He pulled out the shining revolver and pointed it straight at the drunken wretch 
on the platform of the car above.”—p. 1034. 
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SYNOPSIS OF STORY, WHICH BEGAN IN THE 


APRIL “ QUIVER.” 

The story opens with a scene in L’Aubiniere’s studio at mid- 
night, where Lady Conway, her daughter Lady Gertrude, and 
Helena Carlyon are Lady Conway tells 
Helena that on the morrow Captain Aplin is calling to propose 
toher. The two girls, Gertrude and Helena, discuss the matter 
until dawn, Lady Gertrude urging that her friend should only 
consent to an engagement if she is really in love with Captain 
Aplin. The next day Captain Aplin proposes to Helena and 
meets with a decided refusal. Before leaving, however, he 
informs her that he will force her to marry him—that it is her 
destiny. A few days after this scene Lady Gertrude and Helena 
travel down to King’s-Coombe, a lovely little place in Devonshire. 
During the journey Simpson, their maid, makes the acquaintance 
of Monsieur Varnier, L’Aubiniere’s chief assistant, who is also 
travelling to King’s-Coombe on a holiday. The morning after 
their arrival the two girls inspect the source of Helena’s income 
The property, which brings in between four and five hundred 
pounds a year, is a hydraulic cliff railway, built by Helena's 
uncle, and connects a little village lying at the foot of the cliff 
with the village at the Lady Gertrude and Helena 
decide to make the descent. Half-way down the car stops to 
allow another car, which has been coming from the bottom, to 
pass. This car carries one passenger, who, they are informed, 
is Mr, Deane, the secretary of the golf club. 

Returning from their tour of exploration, the two girls find 
that in their absence Mr. Cardew, the Rector of King’s-Coombe, 
and his wife have left their cards, and later in the evening they 
receive an invitation to supper at the Rectory the next evening. 
On Sunday evening Helena and Lady Gertrude go to church. 
Helena notices that the lessons are read by the young man who 
passed them on the cliff railway the day before. After the 
service Mrs. Cardew at the Rectory informs them that Mr, Deane, 
the young man who read the lessons, is also coming to supper. 
She tells them that he is a well-known field naturalist. During 
supper Mr. Deane informs the company that he has found a 
brother naturalist, who turns out to be Monsieur Varnier, He 
also says that they are to have an acquisition to the golf club in 
the shape of a gentleman from London, by name Captain Aplin. 

Three weeks after their first appearance at King’s-Coombe 
Helena and Lady Gertrude go to a ball given by Lord Lelant at 
Duneton Towers, to which Captain Aplin and Mr. Deane have 
also been invited. During the absence of the young ladies 
Simpson goes for a walk with Monsieur Varnier, who asks her to 
be his wife, and receives a favourable reply. 

Meanwhile progressing at the ball. On their 
atrival Lady Gertrude and Helena are immediately surrounded, 


being photographed. 


summit. 


affairs are 


and Harold Deane, who is present, puts his name down for three 
dances. When the Helena, 
instead of dancing, they go into the conservatories, which are said 
to be the finest in England and over which Lord Lelant has 
spent incredible sums of money. Here, amidst the flowers and 
palms, Deane asks her to be his wife, and she almost promises, 
but asks him to wait for a little. Captain Aplin, passing through 
the conservatories, and seeing them, is filled with hatred towards 
the man who is taking possession of the girl he loves. 


time arrives for Deane to claim 


At six o’clock the next morning Captain Aplin, who has spent 
asleepless night, decides to go for a walk and see if the morning 
air will improve his condition both of body and mind. He walks 
along the golf links to the cliff railway, which he descends. 
Arriving at the bottom, and walking a little distance, he meets 
Jules Varnier, who is his camera. They greet each 
other, and after a little conversation Captain Aplin proposes they 


out with 


should go to a cottage close by and have some coffee, to which 
proposal Varnier assents. While they are refreshing themselves, 


Deane goes by, and the old lady of the cottage tells them how 
g00d he is to everybody, and how popular he has become. 

Their conversation turns on photography, and Captain Aplin 
draws from the Frenchman the information that the camera can 
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be made to convey false impressions by a dexterous combination 
of two scenes. Soon afterwards a handsome village girl passes 
by, and Aplin hears that Harold Deane is personally interested in 
her grandfather, a bedridden invalid. A whispered consultation 
follows between the two men, and a few days later the village is 
interested in a new arrival—an elderly, white-bearded gentleman, 
with a taste for amateur photography. 

In consequence of a letter Lady Gertrude receives from her 
mother, Lady Conway, stating that she has received information 
that Helena is showing great interest in a young fellow at King's- 
Coombe, the two cousins have a conversation. Helena tells 
Lady Gertrude that Harold Deane has asked her to be his wife, 
but that she has not yet given him a reply. Gertrude advises 
Helena to go for a walk and calm herself. Helena takes her 
advice, and while out she meets Captain Aplin In the course of 
conversation Aplin brings in Deane’s name. Helena stops him 
directly by saying that he is a friend of hers, not, however, before 
he has succeeded in disturbing her by his hints. At the door of 
the farmhouse a village girl was standing. She was a handsome 
girl, but tricked out in cheap finery. The farmer's wife tells 
Helena that the girl is a thoroughly bad girl, but that, as Mr. Deane 
is very good to her grandfather and goes to see him, a report 
has been spread about concerning Mr. Deane and her. 

In the evening Lady Gertrude and Helena have a visit from a 
wandering photographer. He shows his photographs to Helena, 
and one of them she notices with a start of surprise. Itisa 
photo of the girl Helena had seen just lately. She was standing 
with an impudent smile on her face, and close to her was Harold 
Deane. Helena pays the photographer for his wares, and when 
he has gone she tears the photograph of Deane and the girl into 
pieces in disgust, 

Harold Deane receives a letter from Helena Carlyon, in which 
she tells him that she can never care for him. In the course 
of a walk he passes Captain Aplin, who is on his way to a 
village some four miles off. On arriving at this village, Cap- 
tain Aplin enters a public-house and has a conversation with a 
man who is staying there. When the conversation ends, the 
man has agreed, for the sum of £500, to wreck the cliff rail- 
way with the aid of dynamite and other explosives. That night 
Jules Varnier, the French photographer, employs his time by 
trying to take a photograph of an owl which has its nest half- 
way down the cliff railway. He fixes his apparatus, and is 
patiently waiting for the bird to come back to its nest, when 
he hears someone ascending the sleepers of the railway, and 
presently Harold Deane reaches him. After inquiring what he 
is doing, Deane proposes they should wait together. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
NIGHT BIRDS. 


7 HE Frenchman and the Englishman sat 
together in that strange, wild place. 
Probably there were few couples in 

England, at that late midnight moment, more 

curiously engaged or in a more unique situa- 

tion. In all England there was certainly not 
such another spot as this narrow and fantastic 
gorge, this all but precipice, which man had 
converted so skilfully to the use of men, and 
where nature nevertheless flourished more 

Juxuriantly and freely than her wont. 

The clever, alert son of the south, with his 
scientific skill and his genuine passion for 
nature, sat side by side with a brother and 
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greater naturalist, a University man of wide 
culture, and a scientist who was slowly making 
a great name for himself in the world. Saxon 
and Latin, there they sat in the warm, scented 
dark, sprung from races as far apart in character 
and temperament as well could be, yet united 
in the brotherhood of their work, comrades in 
the high toil of wresting the secrets of Nature 
from that wise old goddess who only yields 
them to those who follow her with love, and 
reverence her, in the words of the earliest of 
English poets, as ‘‘the Vicar of God.” 

They spoke but little, and yet between them 
went a silent current of sympathy backwards 
and forwards, like a shuttle flashing to and 
fro, in the invisible warp and woof of 
thought. 

To Deane, as he sat there, the hour brought 
a little ease to pain. He had been by the bed- 
side of his humble old friend down below in 
wave-washed Lyntorr. He had seen the ancient 
life flickering in the worn body and a simple, 
steadfast soul preparing itself to meet its 
Maker. That in itself had been a solemn, even 
a reassuring spectacle and thought. To this 
he himself must come some day, or long or 
soon. He also must hear the mysterious 


summons from the unseen world, and he 


prayed that when that should come he also 
might be prepared as the old sailor was pre- 
pared, many hundred feet below in his tiny 
cottage by the sea. 

Yes ! some day the fret and fever and unrest 


would all be over. This earthly love of his for 
a girl which was so strong within him, which 
had received so inexplicable and cruel a blow, 
would become changed and transfigured into 
a love which would be spiritual and at which 
the mere earthly mind could only guess. The 
future in this world, the long, lonely future, 
must be faced. It seemed God willed that he 
should live his life alone, it seemed that the 
Power which watched over his every action— 
as he so fervently believed—was to deny him 
the supreme blessing of a woman’s love, and 
the holy union of the marriage state. 

He bowed his head in grave submission to 
the Power that knew all things, ordered all 
things, and Whose servant he was. 

He sat and thought of the strange chance 
that found him on this still, dark night, sitting 
secretly in the very heart and centre of the 
personal property of the woman he loved. 
He thought of the words of the mystical poet 
who had the fantastic vision of the ‘ Palace 
of Kubla Khan.” Coleridge’s wonderful words 
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of description came throbbing to him through 
the night: 


“ But oh! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover! 
A savage place! as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon lover!” 

The strange beauty of the well-known words 
throbbed in him like music, and even as they 
did so he suddenly saw between the under. 
growth that the gorge was being flooded and 
washed with silver. The moon had risen over 
the high cliffs. Silently, the queen of the night, 
in her regal state, had lit her lamp in the 
heavens, and the chasm was filled with the 
lovely and unreal light of dreams, of dreamland, 

And at that moment there came another 
wonder. The nightingale began to sing. 

It was as if Philomela herself, that king's 
daughter who was changed into the bird with 
the sweet song, was making her plaint of her 
cruel lover to the moon, who was, as ancients 
thought, the regnant queen of lovers and of 
love. 

The deep and passionate notes—surely it was 
no little brown-feathered bird that was sing- 
ing !—shivered out into the night like a falling 
cascade of jewels, and each jewel was a note of 
perfect and passionate music. 

Harold felt his arm gripped, and he heard 
the voice of his companion whispering, and 
he felt his breath hot upon his cheek. 

“Rossignol!” he said. ‘‘ La reine de nuit 
d’Angleterre ! ” 

They both remained perfectly still, listening, 
listening with tears at the sheer beauty of 
sound welling into their eyes, with that profound 
and happy aching of the heart which comes to 
those whose brains and temperaments love 
and understand the beauty that God has put 
into the world. 

And as Harold sat spellbound, listening to 
the liquid, shivering, unearthly beauty of the 
song, another beauty, the beauty of the sad 
poet who sang of Philomel with the voice 
like Philomel, came back to his memory. 

How well they harmonised with his own sad 
thoughts! How well the incomparable melody 
of the great English poet was tuned in musical 
chord and in spiritual affinity with the exquisite 
flutes which trilled and sobbed through the 
silver moonlight : 

“ Darkling I listen ; and for many a time 

I have been half in love with easeful Death, 

Call’d him soft names in many a mused rhyme, 

To take into the air my quiet breath ; 
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Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain— 
To thy high requiem become a sod,” 


Yes! ‘‘ I have been half in love with easeful 
Death.” Harold had known that supreme 
longing and melancholy of late. He shivered 
a little, though the night was warm, and then 
as the song mounted higher and higher, as the 
harmony grew more piercingly sweet, more 
divorced from earthly motives, from the 
modern world, the last verse of Keats’ perfect 
poem came into his mind like the tolling of a 
bell — the bell of which the poet himself 
speaks : 

“Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 

To toll me back from thee to my sole self, 

Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 

As she is famed to do, deceiving elf, 

Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 

Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hillside ; and now 'tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades : 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream ? 
Fled is that music :—do I wake or sleep?” 


The song ceased. The silence became in- 
tense. The Englishman heard the quick, 
emotional breathing of the Gascon close 
beside him in their dark place among the 
undergrowth. The moonlight grew brighter 
and brighter, and even the sea ceased her far- 
off murmur. 

To both men there for a moment, an instant, 
or it might have been a period—for in such an 
emotion as this who can measure time ?—they 
were wrapped in an utter vacuum of material 
silence. 

Then with a horrid suddenness, bizarre and 
startling, there was a loud creak coming from 
the centre of the railway a yard or two away. 
It was a creak of one of the solid steel cylinders 
upon which the cable ran. 

A creak, a groan, a long purring sound, as 
the great steel ropes began to glide and move, 
the distant swishing of water as the hydraulic 
power lifted itself from sleep and stirred its 
mighty force at some unseen bidding, and the 
two men were clutching each other in sudden 
fear and amazement, as they heard the well- 
known sounds of the machinery being put in 
motion, in the dead of the silent night. 

“Qui vala ?”’ hissed the Frenchman. 

“Someone is coming down in the car,” Deane 
whispered back. 

“Who can it be ?” 
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**T don’t know; but I know this, that who- 
ever it is, he can be up to no good. I know 
all about this railway; I have lived here, 
remember, for a long time ; no one would dare 
to tamper with it. It can’t be any of the 
regular officials. Ifit is, we shall see in a moment. 
But keep quiet. I fear there’s something very 
wrong, very strange abroad.” 

He pulled Varnier down beside him. And 
together they lay upon their stomachs among 
the ferns—hidden from any possible discovery, 
in the black shadow indeed, even if the under- 
growth had not towered above them—and 
waited. 

The monotonous groaning and creaking went 
on, and soon they heard the rolling sound of 
wheels as the great car fell towards them from 
above. 

Peering cautiously out, they saw the black 
mass growing larger every moment. Looking 
downwards, they saw also that the other car 
which had been resting at the bottom of the 
descent for the night was mounting upwards 
also, though as yet it seemed very far away, 
owing to the fact that they were nearer to the 
head of the railway than to the foot. 

The descending and ascending car could be 
controlled, stopped or started, independently 
of each other, provided always that each car 
was being worked by its respective conductor. 
But when only one car was under human 
control, the fact of its descending or ascend- 
ing necessarily made the other rise or fall to 
meet it. 

This was the case now, as Deane saw in a 
moment, and he was able to realise from this 
fact that only the descending car was being 
controlled, and that the other was rushing up 
to meet it as a mere blind piece of mechanism 
actuated by the mechanical correspondence 
between the two. 

They lay in breathless silence. The rumbling 
got louder and louder ; they heard the great 
machine bowling down towards them. 

A long black shadow heralded the advance 
of the car, and then suddenly, with a jar of 
the brakes and a swishing of the water, the 
car stopped. 

Harold put out a hand, gripped Varnier by 
the arm, and held him there motionless. 

It was almost as though the unknown 
denizens of the descending vehicle had stopped, 
scenting them, as a dog points some yards 
before the crouching pheasants in the cover. 

The car was stopped. It hung there poised 
on the steep descent. Then there was a sound 
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of footsteps and low voices. Two people 
climbed down from the platform upon the 
slippery rails. The hidden men saw two black 
figures silhouetted the rock behind. 
Then they heard low, eager voices. 

For a moment or two no words were dis- 
tinguishable, and then the. unknown arrivals 
seemed to realise their immunity from ob- 
servation and their loneliness in this quaint 
and terrible environment. The voices became 
clearer, and every word of the new-comers, 
who had fallen out of the upper world in so 
secret and sinister a fashion, came vividly and 
clearly to the ears of those who crouched 
breathless among the ferns. 

“ That’s all right, so far,’’ came in a hoarse 
voice from one man. It was a voice that 
neither Varnier nor Harold could recognise. 
But as they heard it both knew that it was 
an evil voice. 

Then, as the rejoinder came, Deane started 
in uncontrollable excitement. This 
voice he knew, knew well ; the voice of a man 
whom, on that very day, he had prayed he 
might not hate. 

“Yes, it’s all right so far, and please pull 
yourself together and be careful. This is no 
joking matter, and though I warned you, you 
seem to have disregarded what I said.” 

‘‘ What do you mean, old cock ?”’ 

The reply hissed low, and was full of anger 
and contempt. 

‘“‘ Be careful, Jefferson ; you shan’t speak to 
me like that.” 

‘““Now, look here, Captain Aplin,” rang 
through the night, in the careful and distinct 
utterance of a man who was striving to speak 
clearly, striving against the alcohol which was 
bemusing and clouding his brain. ‘‘ Look here, 
my friend, don’t forget we’re in this together. 
Don’t forget that, while you’ve got everything 
to lose, I’ve got nothing at all to lose. I don’t 
much care what happens to me. I presume 
that you do. If the money you’re going to 
give me for this night’s work doesn’t take me 
out of the country and give me a new chance— 
well, it doesn’t, and that’s all. I can’t be 
worse off than Iam. But as for you, my boy, 
my merry conspirator, if you’re not clever 
enough to be civil—well, it’s your loss, not 
mine.”’ 

“Hush, Jefferson, hush! Of course it’s all 
right. Can’t you understand that J’m natur- 
ally overstrained in a business of this sort ? 
Why, my dear fellow, if I didn’t absolutely 
depend upon your genius, your wonderful 
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engineering skill, where would either of us be 
now ?” 

The half-drunken fool took the 
flattery and chuckled with pleasure. 

“ Qui’ right,’ he said. ‘‘ You’re a sensible 
man, Aplin, and I know what I’m doing, 
Now then, gi’ me the lantern. First of all 
we'll put the cartridge in the hole I’ve driven 
under the sleepers. That’ll destroy the line 
for a hundred yards each way. And, wha’s 
more than destroy the line, it’ll blow 
a great pit in the rock which’d take ’em 
two months to fill up with concrete, and 
then it wouldn’t be safe. When we've done 
that we’ll go on down till we meet the other 
car, and we’ll put the big charge into the holes 
I’ve drilled in the rock itself. That’ll mean, 
with that big, overhanging part of the cliff, 
about a thousand tons of solid shale and 
granite will block up the lower end of the 
gorge. It won’t be a gorge any longer. Then 
we'll light that fuse—it’s timed for twenty 
minutes. We'll block the lower car, and 
come up again; we’ll light this fuse here, and 
we'll get on quickly up to the top, where we 
put the last charge of all. That’ll take us 
from three to four minutes. We shall havea 
good fifteen minutes to get away over the moor. 
Then Vesuvius in eruption won’t be anything 
to what’s going to happen. By the time the 
country -side’s alarmed, and anybody dare 
approach this merry little crack in the local 
geography, you and I will have disappeared 
into thin air, and there won’t be a trace of 
mm; 


Coarse 


“ That’s right, Jefferson,” Aplin’s voice said 
in a suave and soothing tone. ‘‘ That’s right. 
I’m sorry I accused you of taking too much 
to drink. I’m sure your brain is wonder- 
fully active, and that the whole thing is well 
engineered. Really, I congratulate myself 
more than ever now I’m come to see you 
actually at your work. What you don't 
know about this sort of thing isn’t worth 
knowing. You’re a genius, my boy!” 

“J b’lieve I am,” was the reply, with a 
foolish chuckle. ‘‘ Now I’ll get back into the 
car. All the cartridges are there, safely packed 
in cotton-wool. I’ve got to warm one of ‘em 
first before we put it in here and go below.” 

“Warm it—why ?” 

‘‘ Because—there y’are, shee the advantage 
of having a tec’nical man with you—you've 
always got to warm a dynamite cartridge; it 
makes ’em go off better.” 

“‘But how can you warm it ?” 











“There was a snapping noise, and the whole scene became bright as day with white 
and ghostly radiance.”—/. 1035. 
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“Do as the Cornish miners do—hold ’em 
under my arm for a minute. You wait there ; 
I shall want you to help me fix the fuse when 
I come down.” 

He climbed into the car with great difficulty, 
swaying and nearly falling as he did so. It 
was quite obvious the man was very drunk. 

Aplin sat down on the edge of the rail, with 
one foot against a sleeper below to support him. 
With all the coolness and sangfroid in the 
world he lit a cigarette. The two men hidden 
in the ferns watched him with horror and 
amazement. The moonlight fell full on his 
face, and they could see the evil passions coming 
over it like shadows over a field of wheat. It 
was a ghastly, pallid, and terrible face that they 
saw there in.the moonlight. 

‘‘ What shall we do ?”’ whispered the little 
Frenchman into Deane’s ear. ‘‘ They’re going 
to destroy the railway, monsters, anarchists ! 
Let’s leap out upon them. You’re big and 
strong; you can fight the captain. As for 
me, I’ll kick that imbecile above there in his 
stomach, and he’ll be no more any good. 
I’m not afraid of him.” 

Deane whispered back. ‘‘ No,” he said, 
“‘T’m not frightened either, of course, but this 
isn’t the time. You heard what they said 
about the fuses ?” 

eas 

‘‘ Well, we will let them go, and then we'll 
cut them before they reach the explosives.”’ 

“Good! I’m with you. You think we can 
do it in time ?”’ 

“While I’ve been watching my mind has 
been working very quickly—yes, we can.” 

They spoke in breathless whispers. Hardly 
a sound rose from the deep undergrowth where 
they lay, to tell of the desperate men who were 
planring such a terrible hazard as this, and 
planning it within a few yards of the midnight 
wreckers themselves. 

“But why,” Varnier whispered after a 
moment’s silence, ‘‘ but why not go for the 
men here and now ? It would be less trouble, 
it would be less dangerous.” 

‘It would be far more dangerous,’’ Deane 
whispered back, as he pressed firmly on the 
little Frenchman’s arm, which was quivering 
with impatience. ‘‘ Don’t you see that the 
drunken fellow in the car is unpacking the 
dynamite cylinders? If one were to drop, or 
receive a blow in the struggle, then not only 
should we all be killed, but the railway 
would still be utterly wrecked. And besides, 
look ! ”’ 
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Varnier looked out on to the line and say 
another reason. Aplin had taken out a shining 
Webley revolver from his pocket, and was 
putting the cartridges into the chamber. 
There was no more to be done. Both the 
watchers realised that at once. With what 
patience they could command under this awfy! 
and agonising strain they must wait and watch 
the miscreants at work. It was a supreme 
and terrible moment, all the more terrible 
because of its forced inaction. But if they 
were to save their own lives, and this unique 
engineering feat as well, they must wait and 
watch among the ferns. 

The insects whispered all around them in the 
undergrowth. Warm drops of moisture fell 
upon their faces from the ferns. Once a huge 
speckled toad hopped an inch or two before 
their faces, and shouldered his ungainly way 
through the roots. They saw the eyes in his 
head burning like emeralds. 

There was a click, as Aplin closed the breech 
of the.revolver and slipped it once more into 
his pocket. Confused sounds came from the 
interior of the great car just above them. 

Suddenly, Harold and Varnier saw that 
Jefferson had come out on to the platform in 
front of the car. He leant over the railings 
and looked down at Aplin, who was lying along 
the side of the rail, one foot firmly wedged 
under a sleeper to keep him in position, and 
staring upwards with ill-concealed impatience 
and a white, angry face. 

‘“‘ That’sh all right,”’ the man said in a thick 
voice. ‘I’ve unpacked the cartridges. We 
shan’t be long now. Meanwhile, I took the 
precaushion of bringing a little drop of some- 
thing with me.” 

He leant over the railing and waggled his 
finger at the man below, grinning hideously. 

‘ Feel like a parshon in a pulpit. You're the 
congregashion, Aplin.’ 

Then, putting his hand into his pocket, he 
took out a flat bottle, and throwing back his 
head began to drink. A deep growl of anger 
startled him. He dropped the bottle with a 
crash. Aplin was half-raised. His eyes were 
blazing with fear and. passion. 

“You drunken fool!” he said. ‘‘ Will you 
destroy us both ? Do what you have to do 
quickly.” 

“I'm not going to be shpoken to in that 
way.” Jefferson said impudently. 

There was a swift movement of Aplin’s 
disengaged hand. He pulled out the shining 
revolver, which flashed in the moonlight, and 
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inted it straight at the drunken wretch on 
the platform of the car above. 

“Get to work at once,” he said in a low, 
yibrating voice, ‘‘or you will never do any 
more work in this world.”’ 

At the sight of the revolver Jefferson grew 
grey in a single instant. He started back, and, 
losing his balance as he did so, fell back in- 
wards into the car. In order to save himself he 
caught at the nearest object. 

It was the starting lever of the hydraulic 
mechanism. His weight pulled it over. There 
was a sudden swish and clank, and the huge 
car began to roll downwards. Aplin saw it 
coming. It was only three yards above him. 

And as the two men concealed in the under- 
growth leapt up with a cry of horror, the dis- 
torted mask of terror which was the face of the 
doomed man burnt into their brains like hot 
steel, never to be entirely eradicated during the 
rest of their lives. 

There was a howl of agony, half-drowned by 
the rumbling of the great machine, and strangled 
into a moan. 

Then in a second more Aplin disappeared 
from view beneath the rapidly moving mass. 

And even at that moment there was a great 
whirr of wings in the air above, a startled 
beating of the air as the great night bird came 
home at last. 

Simultaneously Varnier’s foot caught in the 
string of his flashlight apparatus, as he and 
Deane dashed out of the undergrowth towards 
the car. There was a snapping noise, and the 
whole scene became bright as day with white 
and ghostly radiance. 

Then the two men were bending over some- 
thing that lay upon the line. The car was 
already far down the steep descent, and a horrid 
voice from within it came echoing up to them. 
The great night bird above gave a startled and 
unearthly cry and whirred away through the 
night 

The white and ghastly illumination of the 
Magnesium went out suddenly. All became 
quite dark. And they heard the other car 
rushing up towards them. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE LAST CHAPTER. 


y was a brilliant morning, another jewel 
in the chain of perfect days in which this 
summer had been so rich. 

Although it was only six o’clock, Harold 
Deane had risen, was dressed, and was sitting 
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at the open window of his bedroom on the 
golf links. His face was marked and scarred 
by the terrible experience three nights ago. 

Horror still lurked there, and a great sadness 
filled the patient eyes. He would never forget 
that awful night. 

He had lifted Aplin’s mangled body out of 
the track, and as the other car came rushing 
up Varnier had leapt upon the platform and 
stopped it. 

Together they had taken the crushed thing 
from the side of the track and lifted it into the 
car. Then, regardless of the other miscreant 
below, they had rushed up to the head of the 
railway. Then had come a _ never-to-be-for- 
gotten progress over the moonlit moor, carrying 
the crushed body upon a hurdle to the nearest 
cottage. 

It was in the humble home of old Captain 
Climo that Aplin had lain for three days, dying 
very slowly. 

The doctors could do nothing for him ; it was 
only a question of hours. But to the surprise 
of everyone he was still alive, and occasionally 
conscious. 

The day after the attempt to wreck the 
railway the lifeless body of Aplin’s accomplice 
had been washed up in the little sunlit harbour 
of Lyntorr, just as the fishing boats were 
putting out to sea with the ebb tide. 

Something of what had happened had leaked 
out over the country-side, but nothing was 
definitely known as yet. 

Helena Carlyon had been told something of 
what had occurred. Deane had not seen her 
himself, but Monsieur Varnier, together with 
Mr. Cardew, the Rector, had been the means of 
breaking the horrible news to her. 

Jefferson was dead, Aplin was dying; the 
attempt had failed, and there was nothing to 
be done. There was to be an inquest upon the 
body of the ex-engineer, of course. And the 
dynamite cartridges found in the car next 
morning would have to be accounted for. 
But by that time Aplin would be past the 
justice of an earthly tribunal, and the matter 
would fall into the oblivion of those half-solved 
mysteries which simple country folk may talk 
of for a year or two and then forget. 

The breeze of the jocund dawn came swiftly 
in at the window of Harold’s room, and played 
over his face. 

He had been reading his Bible, and the Holy 
Book even now rested beside him upon a little 
table. He had been trying to find comfort 
there. His life seemed suddenly to have lost 
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all interest, to have come to a violent end, as 
far as his hopes for this world were concerned. 
The resignation to which he had schooled him- 
self before the events of the terrible night in the 
gorge—the hopes for the future, lonely though 
it would have to be, which had still remained 
to him—now seemed profitless and unmeaning. 
His whole nature had received a frightful 
shock. And nothing now remained but a drab 
and level weariness, which nothing seemed able 
to alter or to change. 

He had received a kind note of thanks from 
Helena Carlyon for all he had done three nights 
ago. Nothing could have been kinder or more 
sincere, more absolutely friendly. Yet nothing 
could have told him with greater certainty 
that his hopes were dead and could never be 
revived. 

A lark was singing high in the air above the 
house, and the joyous, liquid melody filled his 
heart with a pain that seemed almost unbear- 
able. How bright the world was, and how 
beautiful, for all but him ! 

His tired eyes, deep set in his head, fell once 
more upon the Bible. His faith was not weak- 
ened, but he had comé to that hour which every 
Christian knows, when the Scriptures and 
prayer alike seem dull, lifeless, and without 
consolation. He still preserved the gift of 
faith, and persevered in the highest of all the 
arts—the living of a Christian life. But at the 
moment all seemed flat, unprofitable, and 
without help. 

With a sigh of weariness he took up the 
book. He had been reading in Job, that 
spring of consolation for the afflicted. And 
now his eye fell casually upon this: 


“He will deliver his soul from going into 
the pit, and his life shall see the light. 

“‘ Lo, all these things worketh God often- 
times with man, 

“To bring back his soul from the pit, 
to be enlightened with the light of the 
living.” 

He put down the book once more, and buried 
his face in his hands, praying passionately that 
even in this dark hour he might realise the 
goodness and love of the Father. 

And at that moment he heard a knock upon 
the door of his house. 

He went out into the hall. 
Rector, was standing outside. 


Mr. Cardew, the 
He was pale 


and sad of aspect, and, like Harold, he showed 
marks of weariness also, for he had been up all 
night by the bed-side of the dying man. 
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He held out his hand to Deane with a smile 
of singular sweetness, which Strangely trans. 
formed his somewhat commonplace face, 

“Deane,” he said, “ poor Aplin is dying 
actually dying now. He is quite conscious, and 
they give him another three hours. I have 
come from his bed-side to bring you to it, for 
he wishes to see you, to make his peace with 
vou, to make a confession to you before he goes, 
You will come, won’t you ?” 

Harold bowed, and taking his cap went out 
with the Rector into the lovely morning air 

“‘ Deane,” the Rector went on, after they had 
walked some little way in silence, “ you're 
going to hear something that will startle you 
very much. You’ll have much to forgive this 
poor dying brother of ours. But I know you, 
and have known you for long, and I feel sure 
that the supremest virtue of the Christian will 
not fail you.” 

“T’ve nothing to forgive the poor fellow,” 
Harold answered. ‘“‘ But whatever he may 
say, I am sure that I shall bid him farewell 
with a heart quite free from any bitterness,” 

“You don’t know yet,’’ said the Rector. 
**But come.” 

They arrived at the little thatched cottage, 
covered now with the yellow trumpets of the 
honeysuckle, where Captain Climo lived. 

They turned immediately into the sick-room, 
which was on the ground floor. In a bed oppo- 
site the window the dying man lay. 

He was a ghost of his former self—gaunt, 
ashen-coloured, his face gashed with the terrible 
agonies of the last three days. But there was 
a faint smile.in his eyes as he saw Deane enter, 
and one long white hand moved feebly upon 
the coverlet. 

Old Captain Climo was seated in a chair by 
the window, his head buried in his hands. 
The old fellow’s shoulders were shaking. 
Harold saw he was weeping silently. And 
by the bed, like a tall, pale statue of ivory, 
Helena Carlyon stood. Her head was bowed, 
and she did not look at Deane as he entered. 

Harold saw her, and for a moment forgot all 
else in a furious agitation of the nerves. He 
began to tremble uncontrollably. Why was 
Helena here ? What did this mean ? 

Mr. Cardew led Harold up to the bed. The 
dying man moved his head a little and looked 
up at the new-comer. 

‘So you’re here,” he said, in a voice which 
was faint and low, and seemed to come from @ 
vast distance. ‘‘It is good of you to come.” 

Moved by a great rush of pity, Deane knelt 
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down beside the bed, and took one thin white 


hand in his. 
“ Qld fellow,’”’ he said in a voice choking and 
broken by emotion, “why, of course I’ve 


come! I only wish I could do something for 


you. 
M« Deane,” said the strange and mysterious 
voice, “I’m going to tell you something that 
is very terrible, something that you will perhaps 
never be able to forgive me.” 

“There is nothing I can’t forgive you,” 
Deane answered. ‘‘And you mustn’t talk 
like that, my dear chap.” 

“Listen to me first. I can’t talk very long 
now. I must just tell you quickly. I got a 
samp of a photographer from London to 
come down here, in order that I might carry 
out a plan I had made for making Helena 
Carlyon think evil of you. At the dance at 
Duneton Towers that night I saw how things 
were between you, and in my wickedness I 
resolved to try and part you. I got this man 
to make a photograph of you and a girl down 
in the village in a compromising position. It 
looked all right, just as if you were going to 
kiss her. Then I sent him to Helena to sell 
his views, and she saw the photograph, and 
believed that while you were making love to 
her you were carrying on some vulgar intrigue 
with this girl.’’ 

Deane started, but he said nothing. 

“After that,’’ the voice went on, ‘‘I saw 
that what I had done seemed likely to succeed. 
I hoped that in time I might induce Helena to 
marry me. But I knew she did not love me, 
and I realised there was another obstacle in the 
way. She had some money which she got 
from that railway. I am rich, and I thought 
that if the railway were destroyed, and her 
come ceased, I might compel her to marry 
me. That was why I tried to blow it up the 
other night. God spoke, and I lie here now, 
soon to leave the world in which I have lived 
so uselessly and sinned so greatly, to answer 
for all I have done. Now, Deane, you know 
everything.”’ 

Harold did not speak for a moment, but he 
still kept hold of the dying man’s hand. Then 
Ma quiet and ordinary voice he began: 

“It’s all right, Aplin—don’t worry, old 
fellow. We none of us know what we shall 
do when we want a thing very badly. There 
are times when a man is not really answerable 
for himself. Cheer up, and don’t worry.” 

“You forgive me ?” 

“Why, of course I do, with all my heart. 


HFLENA’S LOVE STORY. 





Don’t ever think of it again, either here or in 
the next world. I shall never think of you 
but with kindness, and I am sorry we did not 
meet sooner. We might have been friends.” 

A great tear rolled down the cheek of the 
sufferer. 

“You are a good chap,” he said ; “‘ there are 
not many people who would say that. My 
strength is going. I have only a little more 
time. I have made what reparation I can, 
and I wish now to do the only thing left to me. 
Helena ! ” 

The tall figure of the girl came closer. 

“Take his hand, dear,’’ he said. 

Harold buried his face in the bedclothes and 
trembled as he felt a soft hand grasp his. 

‘“‘ Now, you two,”’ said the voice, “‘ you have 
got each other at last. Helena has said she 
has forgiven me, and Deane said so too, and 
I can die happily. Deane, old chap, I have 
been a wealthy man, and as some little repara- 
tion I have arranged that your future shall be 
quite free from any money worries. Now, my 
dears, God bless you, and may you be very 
happy, now and always.” 

There was a dead silence in the room, only 
broken by the sobbing of everyone there, save 
the dying man himself. 

“*God bless you,”’ he said again, and then in 
a slightly stronger voice: ‘‘ Farewell, Helena ; 
farewell, Harold Deane. Rector, come to me.” 

The Rector approached the bedside. Harold 
rose, and, still holding Helena’s hand, they with- 
drew a little space. 

‘TI desire,” said the dying man in a singularly 
firm voice, in which something of the soldierly 
ring of command had come, “ to say that I die 
a great sinner, but believing in the redeeming 
power of Jesus to save even so black a soul as 
mine. And I put all my hope and faith and 
trust in Him, Who died for me. Jesus!” 

These were the last words they heard from 
him. And now the silence was broken by the 
voice of the clergyman saying the Commenda- 
tory Prayer for a departing soul: 


“O Almighty God, with Whom do live 
the spirits of just men made perfect, after 
they are delivered from their earthly 
prisons ; we humbly commend the soul 
of this Thy servant, our dear brother, into 
Thy hands, as into the hands of a faithful 
Creator and most merciful Saviour ; most 
humbly beseeching Thee, that it may be 
precious in Thy sight. Wash it, we pray 
Thee, in the blood of that immaculate 
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Lamb, that was slain to take away the sins 
of the world; that whatsoever defilements 
it may have contracted in the midst of this 
miserable and naughty world, through 
the lusts of the flesh, or the wiles of Satan, 
being purged and done away, it may be 
presented pure and without spot before 
Thee. And teach us who survive, in this 
and other like daily spectacles of mortality, 
to see how frail and uncertain our own 
condition is ; and so to number our days, 
that we may seriously apply our hearts to 
that holy and heavenly wisdom, whilst we 
live here, which may in the end bring us to 
life everlasting, through the merits of 
Jesus Christ Thine only Son our Lord.” 


And through the sunlight which came pour- 
ing into the room came the loud and resonant 
“Amen” of Captain Climo, the old sailor. 

* * * * ~ *” 

Hand in hand they went out into the morn- 
ing, into the dawn of a new day, together. 
The tears were upon their cheeks, they were 
grave and sad, yet in the ears of both divine 
harmonies were ringing. They heard heavenly 
music. 

And as they stood upon the high green cliff 


which overhung the sea, and saw the shining 
morning ocean glistening before them, they 
knew that the morning of all mornings had 
come. 

As if by mutual consent, they turned to 
each other. And Helena knew that she had 
found home at last, as his strong arms sur- 
rounded her. 

‘*T have no words,’’ Harold said. 
wife |” 

She clung closer to him. ‘“ No,” she said 
brokenly. ‘It is not a moment for words. 
No words can voice the song and sorrow in my 
heart and yours.” 

He looked out over the sea, and his lips 
moved. Half to himself he murmured, “ Joy 
cometh in the morning.” 

“I believe,” she sobbed, ‘‘ our poor brother 
can see us now, and, purged of all worldly 
passions, is rejoicing in our happiness.” 

‘* Yes,”’ he answered. ‘‘I also believe that 
he is among the shining ones, and hears the 
echo of our love as he treads the streets of the 
New Jerusalem.” 

“And now, love,” she answered, “let’s 
go home. I want to be alone for a time to 


pray.” 


oe Dearest, 


THE END. 
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LITTLE THEFTS. 


By Isabel Brooke-Alder. 


HERE may be “‘ honour among thieves ” 

when stealing is the acknowledged 
means whereby they live; for those worthies, 
Messrs. Fagin, Bill Sikes and Company, know 
full well that any deviation from the moral code 
recognised by their distinguished association 
would be instantly visited by retribution of ex- 
tremely unpleasant severity. Without a doubt 
there is honour among thieves, and, from the 
point of view of the professional thief, its ex- 
ercise is held to be entirely compensatory for 
the lack of any of the ordinary person’s lesser 
virtues. In fact, he deems himself consider- 
ably more honest than a good many men 
whom one could name—sundry tradesmen, 
certain stock-jobbers, and the like; for, after 
all, it is the particular standard by which one 
judges that gives justice (as well as bias) to 
the verdict. 

But to discuss the honourable thief is not at 
the moment our affair. We are concerned 
rather in administering a wholesome reproof 
to those members of our own acquaintance 
and environment who, passing as_ honest 
citizens, yet have such a strong inclination to 
annex the belongings of other folk that, call 
the failing what we will—acquisitiveness or 
the collector’s mania—it really remains nothing 
short of stealing. Little thefts, of course, 
but thefts notwithstanding, are the daily 
depredations that they blandly make upon 
their neighbours’ belongings. 

An example of the gentle art of borrowing, 
one that will readily remind some of us of 
instances that have come into our own ex- 
perience, is offered by the guest in a country 
house who is never in possession of the requisite 
number of stamps for an extensive corre- 
spondence. Just as the post is going the fact 
is realised, and a hasty raid is made on the 
Tesources of associates, many assurances of 
gratitude lavished meanwhile. But, 
mark you, no definite steps are subsequently 
taken towards the acquisition of a fresh store 
of stamps wherewith to repay the kindly 
rescuers. Indeed, it is not beyond the bounds 
of possibility that when next one of the party 
is starting to walk in the direction of the post 
Office an unpaid telegram is thrust into his 
hand by the defaulter, with nothing more 
than the casual remark, ‘‘I know you won’t 


being 


Wisdom 
would dictate that on returning he should 
calmly state the amount he is out of pocket 


mind sending off this wire for me.” 


‘ 


by the transaction ; but, trusting to the ‘‘ com- 
mon honesty”’ of his employer, he hesitates 
to do it immediately ; other topics occur for 
discussion ; the day ends, and he remains 
unpaid. By to-morrow the incident is dis- 
regarded, and the good-natured emissary 
provides another instance of the well-worn 
saying, ‘“‘The man who hesitates is lost.” 
And, incidentally, he gains illuminating know- 
ledge of the very limited amount of ‘‘ common 
honesty ” that goes towards the making of an 
ordinarily respectable member of society. 

There is, however, a type of thief whose 
methods of operation leave not the faintest 
doubt that, like Autolycus, he is admittedly 
“‘a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles.”’ This 
worthy—and eke his wife, since his is a char- 
acter that dominates and compels imitation— 
never honours a hotel by his portly presence 
but on quitting it he packs in his sumptuous 
luggage ample store of stationery and a rail- 
way guide or two, excusing his pilfering to his 
rather languidly protesting conscience by the 
reflection that ‘“‘ The bill that the rascally 
management will present in settlement of 
this visit is sure to prove so exorbitant that 
to levy toll will serve them right in knocking 
a bit off the profits.”” Unnecessary to mention 
that during all his sojourn he and Madame 
have exacted to the uttermost farthing the 
worth of the tariff. It is whispered, further- 
more, among the staff that generosity in the 
matter of tips for excessive service forbearingly 
rendered is not one of this notable couple’s 
weaknesses. 

This is the genus thief that in its feminine 
variety accepts unblushingly from tradesmen 
“samples’’ of every sort of housekeeping 
necessity, knowing full well that, however 
good they may prove, future purchases from 
the same store will certainly not result. Its 
masculine counterpart never sends a cheque 
for the full amount claimed in payment of a 
just debt should it chance to end with any- 
thing under a shilling. Grumbling meanwhile, 
he signs for gold and silver, but “ Nobody can 
expect a fellow to bother about the confounded 


coppers.” 
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A transcendental adept in the gentle art of 
borrowing is the average art student—whether 
votary of music, painting, or any other of 
the arts, makes but little difference. Pen- 
cils, pocket-knives, indiarubber, handkerchiefs, 
violin strings, pieces of resin—all indispensable 
items that in purchase have an uncomfortable 
knack of making an appreciable hole in the 
slender means of needy youth or maiden— 
disappear as if by magic in the familiar in- 
tercourse of fellow-studentship. Even when 
loaned with evident reluctance and accepted 
with some show of ceremony, prompt return 
is rare, and eventual restoration generally 
more a matter of persistency on the part of 
the rightful owner than the result of an irre- 
sistible impulse towards following the proper 
course on the part of the temporary proprietor. 

The chef-d’euvre in this connection was 
surely achieved by a young painter, since 
risen to fortune, and consequently admitted 
to the intimacy of the gorgeous, who left a 
very dubious record in the annals of a certain 
Art School through having abstracted from the 
luncheon-bag of an associate an orange, care- 
fully putting back the peel by way of adding 
insult to injury. That delinquency, however, 
must be acknowledged as deliberate theft, of 
like nature to the permanent appropriation of 
books and magazines belonging to public 
libraries that so frequently causes the cus- 
todians to revile human nature. Some special 
books appear to have an almost irresistible 
fascination for such light-fingered gentry— 
Shakespeare’s works, for instance, and Brewer’s 
“Reader’s Handbook” or ‘Phrase and 


THE QUIVER. 











Fable,”’ always in constant demand, and cor. 
respondingly tiresome to lack. 

But the arch-perpetrator of little thefts js 
our own familiar friend, to whom, as the great- 
est proof of our trust—and also, maybe, as qa 
matter of wholesome self-discipline—we con. 
fide ‘‘for a few days only ”’ the latest addi- 
tion to our really valuable library, an example 
of a rare author, choicely bound, and auto- 
graphed expressly for us by his own revered 
hand. 

The loan is received with abject assurances 
of care, almost with tears of gratitude, and 
with the registration of soul-stirring vows 
concerning punctual restoration. But the 
p-escribed number of days has some while 
been doubled, and our treasure is still abroad. 
Haunted by uneasiness at so long an absence, 
we despatch a reminder. By the next post 
comes a grovelling apology—* The book shall 
most certainly start for home early to-morrow,” 
etc. etc. But several suns set and that bene- 
ficent ‘‘to-morrow ”’ has not dawned. In de 
spair, we call on the misdemeanant. He has 
gone to Scotland Yard, to see if that hallowed 
volume chances to be amongst the ten thousand 
heterogeneous objects awaiting claimants in the 
department ‘‘ Found in Public Conveyances.” 
Aghast, we picture to ourselves our choicest 
possession having been thumbed in a grimy 
railway carriage, or kicked about the moist 
floor of an omnibus; and as to our feelings 
at that terrible moment towards our trusted 
friend—words that would paint them are im- 
potent things. Little thefts are really great 
injuries. 
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OF BABYLON. 


BY JOSEPH HOCKING, 


Author of ‘‘A Flame of Fire,’’ ‘‘The Scarlet Woman,” ‘‘ The Purple 
Robe,”’ Etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF LAST MONTH’S INSTALMENT. 


Mr. Raymond and Harrington have been working strenuously to 
trace Joyce’s whereabouts. A letter comes for Mr, Raymond. 
Mrs. Raymond takes it up to her bedroom, locks the door, and then, 
with the aid of steam, opens the letter and reads its contents, It 
proves to be from a firm of solicitors at Rothertown, and states that 
Mr. Raymond's father had died that morning, and by his will Joyce 
would be considerably benefited. Theyalso request Mr. Raymond’s 
presence at the funeral. Half an hour later Mrs. Raymond is in 
the house of Father Brandon, to whom she repeats the contents of 
the letter. Father Brandon tells Ritzoom the news. Mr. Raymond 
tells his wife the contents of the letter, which she pretends not to 
know. He then takes it to Harrington, who directly sees the 
reason for all the plotting that has been going on, and tells Raymond 
that it will take all their cleverness to save Joyce from becoming a 
nun and endowing the Church of Kome with her newly acquired 
wealth. Mr. Raymond goes down to Rothertown and sees the 
sdlicitors, who tell him that his father has left the bulk of his fortune 
to Joyce. They want to know her address, so that they can com- 
municate with her, and Mr. Raymond then tells them the outlines 
of the story. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


. OU think Harrington and I have been 
right in our conjectures, then ?” asked 
Walter. 

“Think!” cried Mr. Jordan. “It is not 
a matter of thinking ; it is a dead certainty. 
It is one of the cleverest things I have heard 
of for years. That Ritzoom must be a man 
among a thousand. It shows, moreover, in 
what a state the laws concerning these con- 
vents are, when a man like Harrington has 
been searching for her for more than two 
years without result.” 

“You see, we were blocked on every hand. 
The law gave us no power whereby we could 
enter these places and make full investigation. 
Up to a certain point nothing could seem more 
open and above-board than were these con- 
vents ; but the moment we tried to get beneath 
the surface we were met with a non possumus. 
Of course, they urged that any close investiga- 
tion would be sacrilege.” 

“Exactly.” It was Mr. Williams who spoke. 
“Now, Mr. Raymond, we speak to you as a 
brother lawyer. What do you suppose will be 
their course of procedure ? ” 

“ Well, after the funeral the terms of the will 
will become known. If anyone wishes to 
know it in exact detail, a shilling paid at 


Somerset House will make it possible. Then, 
of course, there will be the probate of the will, 
and naturally the amount of my father’s 
possessions will be published in the news- 
papers.” 

“Exactly. And then?” 

“ Well, I presume that the head of the Order 
to which Joyce belongs will put in his claim 
for the money.” 

“Then we step in,” said Mr. Jordan. “‘ Then 
we can fight them.” 

“ How ?” 

It was Mr. Williams who put in the interroga- 
tive word. 

“How ?” repeated Mr. Jordan. 
many ways.” 

‘‘ Name one,” said the older man. 

“Of course, there is the identity of the 
heiress.” 

“Exactly, but what then ?” 

“‘ What then ?” 

“Yes, what then ? Because according to my 
information, a nun makes over all her property, 
whether actual or prospective, to the Order 
which she joins. Very well, these people, who 
have undoubtedly been working for this, step 
in and make the claim. We urge that the 
money has been given to Miss Joyce Raymond ; 
they retort by showing a deed of gift whereby 
all her possessions are made over to the Order. 
What can we do?” 

“Deeds of gift are very shaky during the 
lifetime of the donor ; besides, we could urge 
that this deed of gift was made as a minor, or 
that it was made in ignorance of the amount of 
her possessions.” 

“What is your daughter’s age, Mr. Ray- 
mond ?” 

“Twenty-one next Monday.” 

Mr. Williams looked grave. 

“What is Mr. Harrington’s opinion, Mr. 
Raymond ?”’ he asked. 

“He takes a very pessimistic view,” replied 
Raymond. “He urges that if Ritzoom, who 
knows all the ins and outs of the English law, 
was able to hide her successfully from us for 


“ Why, in 
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two years, he will see to it that the thing for 
which he has been scheming shall come to 
pass.”’ 

*“‘T agree with Mr. Harrington,” said the older 
lawyer. ‘‘ Of course, it is said that the Jesuits 
have no communities in their Order. This 
may be strictly true; but I know that there 
are communities of women which not only 
adopt the Jesuit rule, but which are more or 
less under their direction or control. And this 
Ritzoom is evidently a clever, daring man. 
I must confess that I have wondered why 
your father was led to alter his will; but I 
discovered that General Gray and old Sir 
Charles Traunce strongly advised him.” 

“Yes, and they will have been influenced in 
their turn by Ritzoom’s creatures, who posed as 
Protestants. Of course, we can prove nothing ; 
but to me it is plain enough.” 

“* Exactly.” 

This was Mr. Williams’ favourite term, and 
it was said by some that he used it so well and 
so wisely that he thereby intimidated some, 
while he made others believe that his know- 
ledge was far deeper than it really was. 

“My own feeling is this,’’ continued Walter. 
“When once Joyce sees us, when once she gets 
into conversation with us, we shall be able to 
break whatever power these people have ob- 
tained over her.” 

“Let us hope so, Mr. Raymond,” said the 
older lawyer ; “‘ but from all I have heard, a 
woman, after she has been under the influence 
of these ecclesiastics for a year or two, is bound 
absolutely, body and soul: she dares do nothing 
contrary to their wills.” 

“There have been cases which have proved 
the opposite.” 

“ Of course, there may be exceptions.” 

“T have faith that this will be. I know my 
Joyce. She is a clever, far-seeing girl. They 
doubtless played upon her ignorance and her 
fears when she was eighteen or nineteen ; but 
I believe her strong nature and her early train- 
ing will assert itself when she sees us, and 
then oy 

“ But if after next Monday she bestows all 
her property on her Order, nothing can be 
done.”’ 

“‘ But we can still save her from the life of a 
convent.” 

“TI am simply thinking of the property,” re- 
marked the lawyer. 

For a long time they discussed the pros and 
cons of the business ; but to a large extent they 
were arguing in the dark. They were simply 
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dealing with conjectures and possibilities, ang 
whichever way they turned they were met with 
the fact that Ritzoom’s course of action was ty 
them an unknown quantity. 

‘We have a difficult work, Mr. Raymond,” 
said the older lawyer, after a conversation that 
lasted more than two hours, “and all we cay 
say is this: we will do our best to save not 
only your daughter, but your daughter’s money ; 
but, speaking as an older man than you—yes, 
speaking from the experience of forty year 
as a lawyer, I do not hold out much hope,” 

“You believe they will get my father’s for. 
tune ?” 

“ta.” 

“ And yet my father hated the Papacy.” 

“Doubtless. Still, that does not count. 4 
large sum is given to your daughter, uncon. 
ditionally ; and if she feels disposed to give it 
to those of the Ritzoom Order no one can 
stop her.” 

“We might dispute the will,” said Mr, 
Jordan, who was eager to be mixed up ina 
big lawsuit. 

“On what grounds ?” 

“That the money was given to Miss Ray- 
mond on the understanding that she was a 
strong Protestant, and that for it to go to the 
Roman Catholics would be a violation of Mr 
Raymond’s most cherished opinions.” 

“It would not stand in a court of law.” 

Lal Why ? ” 

“Because no mention is made of it in the 
will itself. Here is the fact as it appears to me. 
We are considering the whole question on the 
assumption that Ritzoom and his creatures are 
a set of unscrupulous, clever people who mean 
to get this money, and if our assumption is 
right, I am afraid they will beat us. Of course, 
we will do all that lies in our power, but I 
personally doubt the result.” 

When Walter Raymond saw his father lying 
in his coffin he felt that, after all, the old man 
was right in opposing his marriage ; and yet, 
but for the blight of the priests, that marriage 
would have been happy. Money for its own 
sake he did not love. He had now lifted him- 
self into a position whereby he made a good 
income. He was able to educate his children 
and still have enough and to spare. Neverthe 
less, the thought that his father’s savings 
should be diverted into a channel which 
the old man detested made him angry beyond 
measure. 

“Thank God he loved me at the last,” he 
reflected. ‘‘ He gave all this money to Joye 























pecause of that, and even if all my fears are 
realised, I shall still know that it was because 
he really forgave me that he did this.” 

The funeral took place, attended by no im- 
portant event. Naturally, the old man’s body 
was followed to the grave by a large number 
ofpeople. It was first of all taken to the chapel 
where Walter was married, and as the minister 
came to the Communion table to read the 
service, he recognised him as the young man 
gho had married him more than twenty years 
before. It seemed almost like a dream. The 
minister was no longer the raw stripling just 
from college, but a man over forty, who was 
himself burdened with the cares of life. The 
middle-aged men and women who sat in the 
pews near he had known as boys and girls. 
Everything seemed unreal, but all was grey, 
prosy fact. His father was dead, and although 
by his own action he had been cut off from all 
communication with him for more than twenty 
years, his heart ached sorely. 

When the service was ended at the graveside, 
he felt a touch on his arm. 

“Walter,” said a voice, “don’t you know 
me?” 

He turned and saw old Mr. Bennett, his 
wife’s father. The man looked mean and 
shabby. There was the same furtive look in 
his eyes; he still had the same insinuating 
manner as of old. 

“You have never come down to see me, 
Walter.” 

“You know why.” 

“Yes, perhaps you were right, although I 
think Lucy might have come. She never has, 
you know.” 

“She did not think you wanted her to come. 
Besides, you have met several times in London.” 

“Yes. Is she well ?” 

7a.” 

“T hear you are doing well ?” 

“Indeed.” 

“Yes. I wish I could say the same. I 
have no practice at all now. None at all worth 
speakirg about, and yet I know more law than 
aly man in Rothertown.” 

“T’ve sent you money these last two years,” 
said Walter ; ‘‘so have your other children.” 

“Yes, 1 suppose I ought to be thankful. By 
the way, Walter, has your father remembered 
you in his will ? ” 

There was a sinister, greedy look in his eyes 
as he spoke, and he eagerly awaited his son-in- 
law's answer. 

“pe.” 
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“No? Nota penny ?” 

* Not a penny.” 

“ Ah, that isa shame. Oh yes, he was your 
father, but itisashame. By the way, Walter, 
if you can help me to a bit of work, or if I can 
assist you in any way, I shall be very glad. 
Of course, I don’t need much, but ad 

The man’s appearance and the tone of his 
voice sickened Walter. 

“Here,” he said, interrupting him, “ here is 
a five-pound note. I am busy now.” 

“Oh, thank you, Walter. Lucy is a Catholic, 
I suppose.” 

** Yes.” 

“I’m sorry for that ; and yet, what does it 
matter ? I’m broad in my views, I am. As 
long as she’s a good wife, what does——” 

But Walter did not wait to hear the end of 
the sentence; he got into the carriage with 
the minister, and was driven back to his old 
home. 

The day after the funeral Walter went back 
to London. His wife asked him for the news 
at Rothertown, but although he told her of his 
meeting with her father she did not seem to 
listen. Her mind was evidently elsewhere. 
The fact that her father was poor and needy 
did not seem to trouble her. She had become 
very haggard and pale during the last few days. 
Sometimes there was a strange, haunted look 
in her eyes. 

“Walter,” she said presently, “did your 
father remember you in his will ? ” 

ae No.” 

“Has he not left you anything?” It 
might have been her father who was speaking 
again. 

“No, nothing.” 

* What will become of his money ? ” 

“Time will show,” he replied. 

There was no pretension of affection between 
them now. The past, in that respect, seemed 
to be completely wiped out. 

“Don’t you hate me ? ” she asked after a few 
minutes’ silence. 

oe Why ? ” 

“But for me you would have been a rich 
man.” 

oe" 

“Then you must hate me.” 

“ The question of money does not trouble me 
—at least in that way.” 

** What troubles you, then ?” 

“The fact that the woman whom I married 
is alienated from me; that my home is de- 
stroyed ; that all the old trust, the old com. 
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radeship, are gone. That my children, Rachel 
and Madeline, do not regard me as their father ; 
while Joyce—God knows what has become of 
her, I don’t. The question of money has had 
nothing to do with all this.” 

** What has, then ? ” 

‘“ What has ? You know that as well as I. 
It has been the influence of—but there, why 
should I sully my tongue with the mention of 
their names ? ” 

“Tt has been because of your cruelty, be- 
cause you interfered with my religion, because 
you sought to bully both me and the children 
into being mere worldlings,’’ she said sullenly. 
“You have succeeded with Walter, and if you 
had your way you would send the souls of your 
other children into perdition.” 

Walter got up and left the room. He could 
not bear to argue the question. They had 
gone over the same ground a hundred times, 
and always with the same result. 

“T will go and see Harrington,” he said, as 
he left the house. 

But Harrington was not in his rooms, and 
then Walter made his way to his office, where, 
although it was past office hours, he worked 
until nearly midnight. 

The usual formalities were gone through 
with regard to the probate of his father’s will. 
This occupied some little time. Meanwhile, 
nothing had been heard about Joyce. No 
claim had been put forward by the head of any 
conventual institution, neither did Messrs. 
Williams and Jordan receive any communica- 
tion from them. 

“It might seem as though both Harrington 
and I were mistaken, after all,’’ said Raymond 
to himself. ‘‘ And yet, if Joyce did not go 
into a convent, what became of her ? No, we 
were not mistaken ; but what is the meaning 
of this silence ? Ritzoom will know every- 
thing—everything.” 

He was in his office at the time. The clerks 
had gone, and he was left alone. There was no 
work of a more than usually pressing nature ; 
but there was nothing to go home for. Harring- 
ton, so he had been informed, was out of town, 
and he did not feel like going to any place of 
amusement. 

‘You never know where you have a man like 
that,” he said again; ‘‘and while things are 
as they are one can do nothing—nothing.” 

He heard footsteps on the stairs outside his 
office. ‘‘ I wonder who that can be,” he said. 
“No client would call at this hour.” 

This thought had scarcely passed through his 
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mind when the office door opened and Harrino. 

ton walked in. Raymond held out his hang, 
and was about to speak, but the words seeme4 
to freeze on his lips. The ghastly look on th 
young barrister’s face frightened him. 

Harrington dropped into the nearest chair 
without uttering a word. In his eyes was, 
look of agony, his face was drawn with anguish, 
his body trembled. 

“Ned, Ned,” said Raymond presently, 
“what is the matter ? ” 

But Harrington did not speak. He sat look. 
ing at the window with a kind of stony stare, 

“Speak, old man, speak, tell me!” cried 
Raymond. “ Has something awful happened? 
Is it about Joyce ?” 

At the mention of her name Harrington 
turned and looked at him. 

“It’s all over, Walter; it’s all over,” he 
said huskily. 

** What, old man ?” 

“ Joyce! Oh, my God, my God!” 

“What ? What?” 

“Don’t you know ? ” he said like a man ina 
dream. ‘Oh, I forgot!” 

“Forgot what ? Know what ?” 

“I’ve got it here somewhere, Walter, | 
was on my way to see you. I took a cab at 
Paddington, and was just leaving the station 
when I bought an evening paper. Here it is. 
Look! Oh, God, can it be true ?”’ 

He handed the paper to Walter, and thea, 
with the same expression of agony in his eyes, 
looked towards the window. 

Walter Raymond eagerly glanced up and 
down the columns of the paper which Har- 
rington had given to him, and then suddenly 
his eyes became riveted. A moment later he 
gave a cry as though he had been wounded. 

“My little Joyce!” he cried. ‘ No, Ned, 
no! My God, it cannot be!” 

This is what he read : 


“A sad yet curious event has takeo 
place at the Convent of the Mother of 
Sorrows, near St. Winifred’s, Loamshire. 
A young nun, who bore the religious name 
of Sister Ursula, and whose secular name 
was Joyce Raymond, died on Tuesday last 
from heart disease. She left her home 
more than two years ago, in defiance of 
her father’s will, in order to enter the 
religious life, and left no trace of her where- 
abouts behind her. We understand, 00 
inquiry, that she is the heiress of the vast 
wealth left by the late Mr. Walter Ray- 
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mond, of Rothertown, and the irony of 
the situation is that although the late 
Mr. Raymond was a Protestant of the 
most pronounced order, her fortune, 
according to her will, made only a few days 
before her death, goes to the Roman 
Catholic Church. The interment tock 
place yesterday.” 


At first, Walter Raymond could not believe 
his own eyes. Amongst all his fears, he had 
never thought of this. His little Joyce dead ! 
The news was so terrible, so sudden, that every- 
thing else seemed blotted out. He forgot that 
Harrington sat in an armchair close by ; for- 
got the rumble of the traffic in the street. 
Joyce, the baby he had cared for as if he had 
been her mother, the child he had seen grow 
up into womanhood ; Joyce, the eldest of his 
children, upon whom he had bestowed so much 
thought, was dead! Everything else became 
as nothing. If she had died at home after an 
iliness, if he had been able to be with her and 
to nurse her, if he could have heard her last 
words, he could have borne it better; but 
that she should die in a distant convent, die 
without a word or a look of affection for him; 
it was too hard. 

The paper dropped from his hands ; he lay 
back in his chair, nerveless, stunned, almost 
incapable of connected thought. 

“Walter, we must go to that convent to- 
night.” 

Harrington’s voice aroused him. 

“What ?”’ 

“We must go to that convent to-night.” 

“What is the good ? She is dead—buried.” 

“But we must go.” 

“Very well—as you will.” 

He got up and locked his desk mechanically, 
and having put his keys in his pocket, he turned 
toa peg where his hat hung. 

“Yes,” he said ; ‘‘ we will go to this con- 
vent, as you say; but what then ? What shall 
we do?” 

rae?” 

“Yes, do!” 

The thought of action aroused Harrington. 
Life came back into his eyes, strength to his 
voice, purpose to his being. 

“Do? Make inquiries, investigate, get at 
the truth | ” 

He started to his feet and walked across 
the room in his old nervous way. The innate 


vigour of the man had overcome the blow he 
had received. 
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“Inquiries about what ?” 

“About everything. I—did I not tell you, 
Walter ? Did I not tell you that Ritzoom 
would beat us ? ” 

“Man, you do not believe that she died an 
unnatural death ? You cannot entertain the 
idea that ig 

“I believe nothing. I disbelieve nothing. 
All I know is that anything is possible within 
the walls of a convent—anything |” 

“ But i“ 

“Let’s go, Walter. If you will not come 
with me I must go alone. I cannot remain 
inactive. They cannot refuse to answer ques- 
tions, and there are questions to be asked. 
Yes, and by the great God Who made me, I will 
ask them !”’ 

His pale face became flushed, his eyes flashed 
fire. 

“‘ There is something behind all this, Walter. 
Just think for yourself. Why have we not 
known of this before ? Why have you not been 
informed ? Why has she not sent you word 
as to her whereabouts for more than two years ? 
Why did she go there? We have grounds for 
investigation now! We have something to go 
upon !”’ 

“Yes,” said Walter Raymond, influenced 
in spite of himself ; ‘‘ I will go with you ; but 
first of all, I must go home and tell my wife. 
She is her mother, you know. And—and— 
yes, let us go, Ned. You must go with me; 
you must help me to tell her.’’ 

They left the office and hailed a cab. During 
the drive to Clapham Common neither spoke 
a word except when Harrington asked his 
friend to tell the cabman to stop at a telegraph 
office. 

When Walter came to his own door, he stood 
still like one afraid to enter; but by a strong 
effort he placed the key in the door and entered, 
followed by Harrington. 

When he opened the dining-room door, he 
saw his wife in tears, and by her side, as if 
trying to comfort her, were Father Ritzoom 
and Father Brandon. 








CHAPTER XXXII. 


RS. RAYMOND rose to her feet as her 
M husband and Harrington entered. At 
first she did not seem to know what 

to do. She looked fearfully at the priests, 


and then towards her husband. When she 
saw the look of agony on the face of the 
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latter, however, she flung herself into his 
arms. 

“Oh, Walter, do you know?” she cried. 

** Yes, I know.” 

“The letter came to-day. Here it is. Oh, 
Walter, Walter, forgive me!” 

“For what ?” 

He was perfectly calm now—perfectly cool 
and self-collected. The blow had fallen, and 
it staggered him; but he had recovered. 
Besides, he felt that even yet there was some- 
thing for him to do. 

‘I did not know,” she cried. 
thought——”’ 

“My child,” said Ritzoom, ‘‘do not give 
way to this grief. It is natural, nevertheless 
it is wrong. We must submit to the will of 
God.” 

Ritzoom’s voice made Mrs. Raymond re- 
member that for more than two years she had 
never shown any act of affection towards her 
husband and that she had refused to regard 
him as her husband. Moreover, it brought a 
feeling of resentment into Walter’s heart. 
Why should these men come into his house in 
this way ? Even Ritzoom’s pious sentiments 
grated upon him. They sounded like sacrilege. 
How could it be otherwise ? 

She drew herself away from her husband. 

‘The letter came this afternoon,” she said. 
“IT sent Madaline to tell Father Brandon. He 
was not at home; but presently, when he 
heard the news, he not only came himself, but 
brought Father Ritzoom with him.” 

Even at this time she felt she must explain 
the presence of these two men. 

** What letter ?’’ asked Walter. 

‘Here it is,”’ she said, handing a letter to 
him. 

He read it mechanically. It was addressed 
to Mrs. Raymond, and signed by the Mother 
Superior. It informed her that her daughter 
had died of heart disease on the previous 
Monday. It also stated that Dr. Jessop, the 
leading doctor in the town of St. Winifred’s, 
had been in constant attendance upon her, 
and that all that could be done for her com- 
fort had been done. The letter also went on 
to say that the deceased was a saintly nun, 
that she was strict in the observance of the 
rule, that she was beloved by all the sisters, 
and that before her death she received the last 
sacraments of the Church. She was devoutly 
solicitous for her father’s welfare, and daily 
offered up prayers that he might be led to 
enter the fold of the Church. She was also 
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fervent in her prayers that her mother ang 
sisters might be kept firm in their most holy 
faith. The letter concluded with the assurance 
that the prayers of the community would fy 
offered continuously in behalf of the sorrowing 
relatives of the departed sister. 

Walter read the letter through twice, ang 
then passed it to Harrington, to whom no one 
had spoken. Harrington, before passing it 
back to Walter, made several notes in his pocket 
book. Strange to say, the look of stony des. 
pair in the young barrister’s eyes had somewhat 
passed away. Perhaps the thought that he 
would be able to visit her grave, and that he 
would be able to investigate matters which re- 
mained in mystery, somewhat lessened his grief, 

“May I,” said Ritzoom presently, “ offer to 
you, Mr. Raymond, the expression of my 
deepest sympathy ?” 

“No,” said Raymond, “I do not wish your 
sympathy.” 

“You have it, nevertheless,” said the priest. 

“As you know,” said Raymond quietly, his 
voice being hoarse with anguish, nevertheless, 
“I regard your expression of sympathy as so 
much mockery. But for you my child would 
not have died.” 

Ritzoom did not speak; nevertheless, a 
strange look came into his eyes—a look which 
Harrington did not fail to notice. 

“You have done your work,’’ went on the 
angry father; ‘‘ doubtless you are satisfied 
with it. That man,” pointing to Brandon, 
“came into my home, and I, believing that he 
came as a friend, received him kindly. Through 
him, and you, my home, in the true sense of 
the word, has ceased to exist—through you, my 
wife and children are alienated from me; 
through you my Joyce has been murdered.” 

“Be careful what you are saying,” said 
Ritzoom. 

“You can make what use of my words you 
desire,’’ said Walter. ‘‘ There are other ways 
of killing than by poisoning and stabbing. 
You can kill by poisoning the mind, by starv- 
ing the soul, by destroying hope, by crushing 
out of a child’s life all that makes her desire 
to live. You could kill her by making her 
believe that I had ceased to love her, and that 
Harrington here had proved unfaithful to het. 
Oh, I know the methods you would use. | 
know, too, that they are a part of your religion, 
and that no law can touch you. But it is 
murder all the same. I know, too, that you 
had a purpose in all this. You know as well 
as I that under my father’s will Joyce become 
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“She flung herself into his arms.” 
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one of the richest women in the country. 
Through your influence she has been coerced 
into making a will whereby all her wealth goes 
to your Church. This was your aim, and you 
have succeeded.” 

“Pardon me, but by what right do you say 
that ?”’ asked Ritzoom. 

“There,” said Walter, passing him the 
paper in which he had seen the news. “‘ What 
the newspaper men know, you will know.” 

‘‘ Why should I know ?” 

‘‘ Because you make it your business to 
know everything—especially when money 
comes into question.” 

It was Harrington who spoke, and a look 
almost amounting to fear came into the Jesuit’s 
eyes. 

‘** Walter,’’ went on Harrington, ‘‘ I want to 
ask this man some questions. May I?” 

“Yes,”’ replied Raymond. 

“Yes ; but that man may refuse to answer,”’ 
said Ritzoom. 

The atmosphere of the room had changed 
When Raymond and Harrington had entered, 
it seemed as though everything were charged 
with sorrow, but now a new element had 
entered. Somehow, the contact between the 
priests and the lawyers had hardened each 
heart. Ina way, there was something dramatic 
in the scene. The little dining-room had be- 
come a sort of battle-ground for strong men. 
Even Mrs. Raymond had ceased to sob, and 
a look of eager expectancy had come into 
her eyes. Father Brandon, who had scarcely 
spoken, sat a little apart from the others, his 
fleshy, clean-shaven face looking flabby and 
unhealthy. Evidently this man was far from 
happy. Time after time he took his handker- 
chief from his pocket, sometimes to mop his 
hands, and again to wipe away the beads of 
sweat that gathered on his forehead. Ritzoom, 
on the other hand, was cool and impenetrable. 
It is true there was an uneasy, shifting look 
in his deeply set eyes, but not a muscle of 
his face moved, his hands were steady and 
firm, his voice retained its mellowness. Never- 
theless, it was easy to see that the man had 
gathered all his forces for battle, and that he 
did not despise the two men who sat before 
him. And, in truth, neither Raymond nor 
Harrington was a man to be despised. The 
former, though crushed with grief, was, never- 
theless, strong in his determination to learn 
more than he had yet been able to discover, and 
to deal with the Jesuit as he felt the occasion 
demanded ; while the strange light in Harring- 





ton’s eyes suggested that he suspected more 
than appeared on the surface. Truth to tell, 
even Raymond could not understand the look 
on his friend’s face. Whatever thoughts were 
in his mind, they had changed him. He no 
longer gave way to the strong grief which mas. 
tered him when he had first come to him, 
Instead, there were life, passion, determination, 
energy. Even then he could not help noticing 
the difference between the two men. Ritzoom 
was mysterious and strong. He seemed to 
hide a hundred secrets, and to be assured 
that no one could penetrate into the depths 
of his heart. The dark, powerful face of 
the Jesuit aroused suspicions, but at the 
same time defied anyone to find reasons for 
them. Harrington, on the other hand, gave 
one the impression that he lived to find the 
light. There was no suggestion of anything 
but straightforward manliness in the clean-cut 
and almost classic features ; but every move- 
ment of his body, every glance of the eye, 
suggested a man of strength and penetration. 
There was no skeleton in his cupboard, no 
secret which he desired to hide. Here wasa 
man who longed for the truth, one who deter- 
mined to bring the truth to light. Looking at 
the two, one would doubt which, if all things 
were equal, would be the stronger combatant; 
but no one would hesitate as to which he 
hoped would conquer. 

“I think the man will give an answer,” said 
Harrington. 

“Why >?” 

“‘ Because he will desire to hide the truth.” 

The answer seemed to sting the Jesuit, for 
his eyes emitted a strange light. But only for 
a moment. He sat back in his chair with 
apparent ease. 

““T would suggest,” said Harrington, “ that 
it seems strange that Mrs. Raymond should 
not have received this letter until several days 
after her daughter’s death. She died on 
Monday ; to-day is Friday.” 

“‘ Possibly,” said the Jesuit ; ‘ but bear ia 
mind that the Mother Superior of the convent 
was in ignorance of the past life of the child. 
It is evident she did not tell her where her 
home was. It would take them some little 
time to discover this.’ 

“ That, to say the least of it, is strange,” said 
Harrington. ‘“‘From my knowledge of con- 
vents—and I have found out a great deal during 
the last two years—I have no hesitation ia 
saying that the authorities of these places have 
a most intimate knowledge of the past life of 
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every inmate. In any case, the Mother 
Superior had means whereby she could, and 
did, make the discovery. May I remind you 
that there are such things as telegrams, and 
that such a proceeding as this is an outrage 
on parental affection ?”’ 

Ritzoom looked at Harrington keenly. He 
seemed to be trying to discover his motive in 
asking the question. 

“JT would remind you,” he replied quietly, 
“that when a woman becomes a nun, she 
ceases from your standpoint to have parents.” 

“Yet she remembers them in her prayers,” 
said Harrington, ‘‘and the Mother Superior 
thinks it of sufficient importance to mention 
a 

“My dear sir,” said Ritzoom, somewhat 
changing his demeanour, “surely you know 
what women are: full of contradictions, full 
of contradictions. And, after all, a Mother 
Superior is only a woman.”’ 

“Tf she were a woman,” said Harrington, 
“she would know that the father and mother 
would long to see the remains of their child, 
and to be present at the funeral. Yet no news 
is to hand until after the interment takes 
place.” 

“You must question the Mother Superior,” 
said Ritzoom. ‘‘I know nothing about it. I 
have been in London for several days.” 

“You know nothing about it ?” 


“Nothing.” 
“And yet you knew she was in this 
convent.”’ 


“Why should I know ?” 

“ First of all, because it was to your interest 
to keep us in ignorance.” 

“There, I must correct you. It was in her 
interest that you were kept in ignorance. 
Pardon me if I say a painful thing. The child 
feared her father ; she feared you. Her father 
would have sent her to a heretic school, where 
her soul might have been destroyed. You 
would have persuaded her to marry you—you, 
an enemy to the Church. She realised this ; 
tealised, too, the frailties of our poor human 
nature. She pleaded that she might go to a 
place of refuge where she would be saved from 
temptation. She prayed that all knowledge of 
her whereabouts might be kept from you, so 
that no attempts might be made to drag her 
from her place of refuge. Because of that, 
even I was kept in ignorance.” 

The man told the lie without hesitation. 
Not by look or tone did he suggest that he had 
departed from the truth. 
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“ But you could have found out.” 

Ritzoom was silent. 

** You could have known.” 

“Yes,” he replied ; ‘‘I could have known. 


But I would not. And even if I had, do you 
think I should have told you? No; the cry 
of that young child was too painful. ‘Save 
me from my father, save me from Mr. Har- 
rington!’ was her plea. Is it likely that I 
should refuse ? ” 

““ That is a lie,” said Walter. 

Ritzoom looked at Raymond steadily ; but 
he did not speak to him. 

“No,” said Harrington, “ you would not 
refuse to save her from us, because you had 
made your plans whereby you might obtain 
her grandfather’s wealth.” 

** Prove it!” 

“‘Many things come out in a court of law,” 
suggested Harrington. 

“Quite true,” said the Jesuit airily. He 
seemed like a man who had got out of a tight 
corner, and now could move at his ease again. 
“Many things do come out in a court of law. 
But I would suggest to you, as a man who has 
had experience in the law courts, that no judge 
or jury in the land would pay the slightest 
attention to such an accusation. Why, think. 
Do you think any judge or jury would believe 
that we received Miss Joyce Raymond into a 
convent in the hope that her grandfather, who 
had disowned her father, would leave her his 
money ?”’ 

“The records of convents reveal curious 
things.” 

“‘ My dear sir, forgive me ; but I have heard 
of you as a clever, level-headed barrister. I 
am afraid that sorrow has unhinged your 
mind.” 

Even Brandon’s face lost some of its fear. 
Doubtless the man felt that Ritzoom was 
having the best of the encounter. At first, he 
might have imagined that Harrington would 
prove too strong even for Ritzoom; but his 
confidence in his chief had revived. 

“It is my purpose to go to this convent,” 
said Harrington. ‘I presume I shall be free 
to ask questions ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

‘The letter said that a Dr. Jessop attended 
her. He would, of course, sign the death 
certificate.” 

“Certainly. That certificate can, of course, 
be examined. The doctor will still be there 
to answer questions. By the way, Dr. Jessop 
is a non-Catholic, so you will be able to have 
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absolute confidence in any intormation you 
may elicit from him.” 

“Exactly. Moreover, according to this para- 
graph, the deceased has left all her property to 
the Roman Catholic Church. I presume you 
will put in your claim for it ?” 

“My dear sir, what have I to do with it ? 
If in return for the benefits the child has re- 
ceived from the Church she sought to enrich the 
Church, those who deal with such matters will 
take the necessary steps to claim for the Church 
its rights.” 

The atmosphere had cleared again. Har- 
rington had asked his questions, but appar- 
ently Ritzoom had had the best of the en- 
counter ; but the young barrister showed no 
signs of defeat. To judge from his appear- 
ance, he might have expected the answers he 
received. 

“Raymond,” he said quietly, as he rose to 
his feet, “there is time for us to catch the 
midnight train from St. Pancras. Will you 
pack what is necessary, while I getacab? We 
will call at my rooms on the way.” 

Ritzoom looked at him keenly. He did not 
feel satisfied. 

‘Might I suggest that the Great Northern 
is the better line for your purpose?” he 
said. 

“Thank you,” Harrington replied quietly. 

During the interview Mrs. Raymond had 
sat looking from one to the other. In spite 
of herself, she felt a great bitterness in her 
heart towards the priests. In a way, she felt 
that but for them her child would have been 
alive, and yet such was their power over her, 
that she could not but yield to their will, and 
profess that all was for the best. The death 
of their child had brought husband and wife no 
nearer together. The shadow of the priest 
still rested upon them. 

‘‘ Where are the girls ?” said Walter, turn- 
ing to his wife. 

“They are gone to their room. I am afraid 
the sorrow will kill them.” 

Walter went up to the bedroom where they 
slept. Both of them were kneeling before a 
crucifix in prayer. When they saw their 
father, they burst out sobbing, and then, 
forgetting the past three years, they rushed 
towards him. 

‘‘ Dad,” cried Rachel, ‘‘ it can’t be true, can 
it? Say it isn’t true.” 

But Walter could do nothing but kiss them. 
This expression of affection seemed to help 
him to bear his burden. 
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“Are you going away, dad ?”’ asked Mada. 
line presently. 

“Yes ; I’m going to see the grave,” he said. 
“‘T shall be back in a day or two.” 

Still the girls clung to him. After all, he 
was their father, and for a moment the loved 
one’s death brought them together. 

“* If we could have seen her, spoken to her!" 
said one presently. 

The girl echoed his own feelings so strongly 
that the anger which had somewhat subsided 
was aroused again. But he said nothing. 
He would not, at such a time, say anything 
which would justify his antagonism to the faith 
they had embraced. 

‘‘ We must love each other the more for this,” 
he said presently. ‘‘ You must try and con. 
fort your mother, and when I come back~— 
well, don’t let anyone keep you from loving 
your old dad, will you ?” 

His voice broke as he spoke, and they clung 
to him all the more closely. 

“God bless you, my darlings; I must go 
now,” he said. ‘‘ Perhaps I shall be able to 
find out something of what Joyce said. Per- 
haps she mentioned each of us by name, and 
sent us messages.” 

The girls continued sobbing, and as if by 
one consent they both continued to hold him 
tightly. 

“‘ We both believe that God is good, althongh 
we don’t understand Him, do we ?” 

“Oh, there must be some mistake. She 
can’t be dead,”’ said Rachel. 

‘*T am afraid there is no doubt,”’ said Walter, 
his heart growing hard again. ‘‘ Good-night, 
my darlings, and may God bless you.” 

He longed to stay with them. He felt that 
he ought to keep by their side, and yet it 
seemed to him as though an influence were at 
work within him which compelled him to go 
to St. Winifred’s, even although no good 
could possibly accrue by going. Had death 
visited their home in the ordinary way all 
would have been different. Still, the fact that 
the two girls had turned to him so eagerly 
lightened his burden. After all, Brandon had 
not been able to completely poison their minds 
against him. 

He packed a small portmanteau, and then 
went downstairs. As he entered the hall, he 
saw the two priests departing. 

“I would like to know what is in Ritzoom’s 
mind just now,” thought Walter. 

Strange to say, the same desire was in 
Brandon’s heart, but although they were 
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brothers of the same Order he was afraid to ask “There is something at the back of your 


him. 


mind, Ned—something which you have not 


“You had the best of the encounter with told me.” 


Harrington,” he said presently. 


“ Did o eae 
“Don’t you think so?” 
“J don’t know.”’ 


“Why do you think so ?” 

“Because you cross-examined Ritzoom so 
weakly.” 

“Did I cross-examine him weakly ?” 


“Why, you made mincemeat of him.” 


“That’s what makes me doubt.” 


“What do you mean ?” 


“When you can make mincemeat of a man 


like Harrington there’s 
something wrong.” 

“What can there be 
wrong ?” 

“J don’t know, but I 
do know that I don’t like 
the look of things.” 

“Why, you answered 
every question that he 
asked.” 

“But what about the 
questions he didn’t ask ? ”’ 

“What are they ?” 

“Even I don’t know 
that, my friend. All I 
know is that if he had 
asked more difficult ques- 
tions I should go to bed 
with a lighter heart. It 
did not need a man of 
Harrington’s brains to re- 
mark on the obvious as 
he did to-night.”’ 

“But what else could 
he say ?” 

Ritzoom did not reply, 
and all the way to the 
priest’s house he uttered 
no word. Arrived there, 
he mixed for himself a 
glass of whisky and soda, 
and then opening a box 
of cigars he began to 
smoke. He smoked one 
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“This expression of affection seemed to help him to bear his 


cigar, then another, and burden.’ 
was just cutting the end of 
the third when a thought seemed to strike him, “You know you did. They were questions 


“Good-night, Brandon,” he said, and left such as anyone might ask.” 


the house without a word. 


“IT have been stunned, bewildered, to-night, 


Meanwhile, Harrington and Raymond drove Walter.” 


first to the former’s rooms, and afterwards to “‘ Besides, it was not like you to tell him 
St. Pancras. Both of them were silent until where we were going.” 

they sat in an empty first-class carriage, and “went a?” 

then, when the train moved out of the station, “You know it wasn’t. Haven’t you any 


Walter Raymond said : 


thing to tell me ?” 
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Harrington looked at Raymond for a few 
seconds as though in doubt. 
“No,” he said, ‘ nothing.” 


CHAPTER XXXIlII 


7 Y ALTER!” 
} ‘“ Yes, Ned ?”’ 
Daylight shone through the car- 


riage windows. The summer morning’s sun 
shone upon the two men as the young barrister 
spoke. The train was passing through a beau- 
tiful stretch of country. The corn in the 
fields was beginning to ripen; all Nature was 


in the fulness of its summer glory. The morn- 
ing air was fresh and sweet. Walter Raymond 
looked haggard and exhausted; but Ned 


Harrington, although pale and worn, seemed 
far less tired. 
** Did Joyce ever complain of heart trouble ? ”’ 


* Never.” 
“You are sure ?” 
“Certain. Why, don’t you remember that 


day just before you went to Plymouth, when 
we were all out in the woods beyond Esher, 
that we ran races, and Joyce outran us all ? 
Don’t you remember, too, that you remarked 
to me how strong she was, and how sound 
every organ of her body must be ?” 

“Oh, yes, I remember.” 

“Has heart disease ever been known in either 
your family or her mother’s ?” he continued 
presently. 

“No; never to my knowledge. Certainly 
not in mine. As for her mother’s side—well, 
both her parents are still alive.” 

“Has your wife ever complained of heart 
trouble ? ” 

“Never ; why do you ask ? 

“Oh, nothing. Only a passing thought.” 

The two men lapsed into silence again— 
Walter to brood over his terrible loss and to 
wonder what they should do when they got to 
St. Winifred’s ; Ned Harrington to look out 
on the countryside, which seemed to laugh 
beneath the light of the morning sun. 

When the train arrived at their destination, 
both of them looked curiously around them. 
Nothing seemed real. The thought that Joyce 


” 


lay buried not far from them was like some 
ghastly nightmare. 

“There is a good-looking hotel here, I see,” 
said Harrington. 

- 2, 


rst 2?” 


What do you suggest that we do 
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“T suggest, my friend, that we each of us 
have a cold bath. After that, we must have 
a good breakfast.” 

“TI can’t eat, Ned; I simply can’t.” 

“Yes, you can, and you must. We must 
keep our bodies in good order, my friend, else 
our minds will not be clear. Some men pro- 
fess to be able to think best fasting. I can’t; 
neither can you.” 

Walter Raymond submitted to the stronger 
personality of his friend. Although he was 
older than Harrington, and although he had 
hoped to call him his son, he knew that Har- 
rington was his superior. He was greater in 
brain power, stronger in will. He did not 
resent the fact. Rather, he was thankful for 
it, and rejoiced in it. 

While Raymond was dressing after his bath, 
he looked out into the hotel garden, and saw 
Harrington wandering among the flower-beds, 
When he thought to join him in the garden, 
however, he could not find him. Thinking he 
was in the hotel for breakfast, he sought him 
there; but in vain. 

“I daresay he does not want me,” said 
Walter. ‘‘ Poor Ned! perhaps in my selfish- 
ness I do not realise that it is harder for him 
than for me.” 

He opened an early morning paper and tried 
to read, but he could fix his mind on nothing. 
The horror of his grief got hold of him again, 
a burning desire for revenge filled his heart. 
He sat for some time, how long he did not 
know. 

“Hulloa, my friend!” 
up and saw Harrington. 

“Where have you been ? ”’ he asked wearily. 

“Oh, looking around the town. I have 
been studying the geography of St. Winifred’s. 
I have discovered where Dr. Jessop lives. We 
must go and see him presently ; and I was at 
the post office doors just in time to see them 
opened.” 

“It must be splendid to have so much 
energy.” 

“‘Must it ? Sometimes I wish I had less. 
Then perhaps I could lie down and sleep.” 

“ Poor Ned!” thought Harrington. “ I wish 
I could comfort him.’”’ But he said nothing. 

“ Breakfast is ready, my friend ; come on,” 
said Harrington. ‘I’ve ordered the most 
tempting things I could think of. Think of it! 
A dish of trout, caught only this morning. 
After the trout, ham and eggs. The sweet- 
est ham you ever tasted, old man, and eggs 
laid to-day.” 


Raymond looked 
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“Good old Ned,’”’ thought Walter. ‘‘ He is 
doing his best to cheer me. It is something to 
thank God for, to have such a friend. Ay, and 


I trust I do thank God for him.’ 

They sat down before the tempting dishes 
which had been mentioned, and as they ate 
Harrington seemed quite cheerful. It is true 
that often it was by sheer effort of will that 
he crushed his sad thoughts, but, on the whole, 
he was able to help Walter, who without him 
would have sunk under his grief. 

“By the way,” said Harrington presently, 
“vou must not be surprised if I ask Dr. Jessop 
some foolish questions this morning.” 

“T shall be surprised at nothing,” replied 
Walter wearily. ‘‘ Nothing is worth being sur- 
prised about. In fact, I’ve been thinking since 
I have sat here that it is pure foolishness for 
us to be here at all.”’ 

“Why ?” 

“Because we shall only make everything 
harder. To hear about her, to know what she 
has had to pass through, and—and, well, to 
realise the mockery of it all, is only to make 
the wounds deeper and to cause them to fester 
more.” 

“T should say that Ritzoom would be pleased 
if we acted on that thought.” 

“What has he to fear? What do the 
Catholics care about unfriendly criticism ? 
They know it will be quickly forgotten—and 
then wa 

“Yes, then ?”’ 

“They will build churches, advance their 
plans, and ruin more lives with my father’s 
money.” 

“We shall see. Anyhow, I simply can’t keep 
quiet. I must get to the bottom of everything.” 

“I daresay you are right,” said Walter 
wearily. 

“T’ve made an appointment with Dr. 
Jessop.” 

“Indeed. You’ve been busy.” 

“We are to be at his house in ten minutes. 
He says he will give us from nine to ten. After 
that, he has to see his patients. Our visit to 
the doctor over, we will interview the Mother 
Superior of the Convent of the Mother of 
Sorrows. You’ll remember what I said, won’t 
you? Be surprised at no question which I 
may ask, however foolish.’’ 

“ But why ask foolish questions ? ” 

“It has a tendency to hide from the person 
questioned the importance of the questions 
which are not foolish, We had better be 
going now.” 
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The two walked together to the house of 
Dr. Jessop. Raymond was not long in seeing 
that Dr. Jessop was a man of importance in 
the town. His house and grounds were large, 
while a look of prosperity obtained everywhere. 
It was impossible, moreover, to see the doctor 
himself, and not know that St. Winifred’s 
paid him a great deal of respect. His every 
movement, every tone of his voice suggested 
the fact. He had married the daughter of a 
rich magnate. He was a county magistrate. 
His practice was of the most respectable nature. 
Everything about him seemed to say, “I am 
orthodox, gentlemen. I hate quacks of every 
sort. I am orthodox in medicine, orthodox 
in religion, orthodox on all social matters. I 
am old-fashioned in politics. I am a moderate 
evangelical churchman in faith, and I have a 
proper scorn for all innovations, whether in 
the medical or religious world.’”’ Indeed, all 
these things came out during their conversa- 
tion with him. 

“Yes, gentlemen, I attended a nun who 
died at the Convent of the Mother of Sorrows,” 
he said. ‘‘ Mark you, I have no faith in, 
and no sympathy with, these convents ; still, 
I was called there, and I went. To an 
evangelical churchman, it was all very pain- 
ful to me. But there, I had to do my 
duty.” 

“The nun was my daughter,” said Walter 
Raymond. 

The doctor was duly impressed. He had 
heard that the deceased was heiress to a 
million, and he was prepared to be very gracious. 

“How long did you attend her?” asked 
Harrington. 

“Only about a week. I was given to under- 
stand that she had only been lately brought 
to St. Winifred’s. The convent authorities 
thought the place might be beneficial for her 
health. Personally, however, I do not think 
she was in a condition to be moved. She was 
very weak, and the disease had so got hold 
of her that recovery was impossible.” 

“Heart disease, I think you said.” 

“te.” 

“How long should you say she had been 
troubled by this disease ? ” 

“Very difficult to say. Probably the disease 
had been incipient from her childhood. Such 
cases often develop rapidly.” 

‘‘ Should you think that, had not the disease 
been constitutional, it would have brought 
about such an early death ?” 

“Not unless she had had an attack of 
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rheumatic fever. Personally, I should say it 
was constitutional.” 

“Did she seem cheerful ? ” 

“Yes. I should say she was of a cheerful, 
contented disposition. She was not one who 
was given to fretting, and had a calm, placid 
way with her.” 

“Was she anxious to recover ?” 

“Oh, yes. On the other hand, she had a 
way of taking bad news very calmly.” 

“Excuse me for asking these questions,” 
said Harrington, ‘‘ but naturally her mother 
will like to know everything that we can learn 
about her. Moreover, her father here has not 
seen her for more than two years, and every- 
thing is of interest to him. Therefore, I hope 
you will not think it strange if I ask you to 
tell me how she looked. That is, I should 
like your impressions on her personal appear- 
ance. Did she look very ill and attenuated ? 
Did she give you the impression that she had 
been happy during her convent life? I hope 
you understand me.” 

“Oh, certainly. Is Mr. Raymond a Cath- 
olic ?” 

* No.” 

“Ah! It is very sad. Yes, I see. He 
will naturally desire to know how his child 
looked. Ah, yes.” 

“‘ Exactly.” 

“Of course, I took no particular notice ; 
moreover, now I come to think about it, her 
room was rather dark. I should have ordered 
a brighter one for her had she been able to 
bear it. But there, now, let me see.” 

Dr. Jessop laid his chubby hands upon his 
knees; then he took off his gold-rimmed eye- 
glasses and wiped them carefully. 

“T should like you,” said Harrington, “to 
be perfectly frank about the matter, and to 
speak as though her father were not here. 
To begin with, would you regard her as a 
good-looking girl ?” 

“ Really, Mr. Harrington, one is supposed 
not to think of such a thing when one is 
in a convent; but yes, I should say that 
in health she would have been rather 
pretty.” 

“Rather round faced, and inclined to stout- 
ness, as though the austerities of convent life 
did not hurt her?” 

“She was certainly inclined to stoutness, 
and, now I come to think of it, she had a 
round face.” 

“Of course, her hair was cut short. I was 
wondering if two years of convent life had 
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darkened it, and had taken away its Curling 
propensities ? ” 

“Her hair was not very dark, and it was 
certainly not given to curl.” 

“Her hands were still plump, I suppose >” 

“Yes ; I noticed that she had pretty hands, 
very small and dimpled ”’ 

“You were always accompanied by one of 
the sisters, I suppose ?” 

“* Always.” 

“Did they call her by her own name, Joyce, 
or by her religious name ?” 

“They called her Sister Ursula.” 

“Did she seem to have any sorrows or 
cares ?” 

“Oh, no. I must say that for the effect of 
convent life. The girl seemed perfectly con. 
tent, perfectly happy. 1 remember remarking 
on that to my wife. I said to her, ‘ These 
nuns seem to have buried the past, if they 
have had a past; they are without a care, 
without a worry.’ Especially was this true 
of my patient. You can tell her mother that.” 

“Did she say anything about her mother, 
her father, her relations ? ” 

“Not to me. You see, I was there simply 
as a professional man, and, if I must speak the 
truth, I felt rather strange. Still, I had nothing 
to complain of. My patient had everything 
she needed. I never mentioned a delicacy 
but it was forthcoming.” 

“‘ Her mind, I suppose, was perfectly sound ?” 

“Oh, perfectly.” 

““Would you regard her as bright, intelli- 
gent ? You see, I knew her before she went 
to a convent, and I was wondering what 
effect these places had upon her intelligence.” 

““Oh, she seemed intelligent enough ; but, 
as I say, I had no thought of testing that. 
What struck me was her placid cheerfulness 
and her contentment.” 

“And when the end came, did it come 
suddenly ?”’ 

“Yes, suddenly. It generally does, you 
know.” 

“And you signed the certificate without 
any hesitation as to the cause of her death?” 

“Oh, absolutely. I told them when I was 
first called in that the case was hopeless.” 

“And you filled in the certificate to the 
effect that her name was Joyce Raymond, and 
that she died of heart disease ? ”’ 

“« Exactly.” 

“‘T suppose the Mother Superior gave you 
her name? That is, she told you she was 
called Joyce Raymond before she entered the 
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convent. You did not ask her, your patient, 
to tell you her name 


“No.” 


“Did you ask the Mother Superior any 
questions about the relatives of the deceased 
—or did you suggest that they be immediately 


informed of her death ? ”’ 
“No; I naturally assumed that they would 


attend to all such 
matters.” 

“ Did the Mother 
Superior seem very 
fond of your pa- 
tient ?”’ 

“Oh, yes; very 
fond.” 

“Was she much 
overwhelmed by 
grief when she 
died ?” 

“No, I should 
saynot. Of course, 
it is difficult to 
tell with these peo- 
ple. There were a 
lot of religious per- 
formances which I 
do not pretend to 
understand, and 
with which, being, 
as I think I told 
you, the vicar’s 
warden in an evan- 
gelical church, I 
have no  sym- 
pathy.” 

“Still, the 
Mother Superior 
seemed perfectly 
clm and. col- 
lected ?”” 

“Oh, perfectly.’ 

“Did you go to 
the funeral ? ” 

“No, I did not. 
I was asked to go, 
and I would have 


, 


gone had I been able, for I was curious to 
be present at the burial of a nun; but I 
had an important engagement on Thursday 


afternoon.” 


“There is nothing you would like to tell 
Mr. Raymond, I suppose ? I am afraid he is 
too much overwhelmed by sorrow to ask any 
questions, but I am sure his heart is aching 
to hear any scrap of news about his child.” 
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“No, there is nothing that I can think of 


besides what your questions have covered ; 
but I would like to say this to you, Mr. Ray- 


and above-board. 


mond—and I can quite understand your 
feelings as a Protestant—everything was open 
I know that convents are 


said to be the homes of mystery, and that 


ly 
is 


\ 
\ 
\ 





“Everything about him seemed to say, ‘I am orthodox, — 


gentlemen ’”— yp. 1053, 


noon. 





Harrington. 
to meet you. 


secrets lurk at every corner. Well, I do not 


believe in their 
system, but I speak 
as I find; every- 
thing at the Con- 
vent of the Mother 
of Sorrows will 
bear investigation. 
Your daughter was 
treated with every 
kindness. I was 
told to come as 
often as I thought 
the case demanded 
attention, and that 
I was not to hesi- 
tate ordering any- 
thing in the way 
of luxury. More- 
over, your child 
was happy. I hear 
you opposed her 
entering on that 
kind of life, and I 
agree with you. 
All the same, every- 
thing I saw com- 
pels me to say 
that these stories 


* about convents 


have been greatly 
exaggerated. As far 
as I could see, 
everyone was con- 
tented, and every- 
one was happy. 
Every kindness was 
shown to my pa- 
tient, and she died 
in peace.” 


“When did you say she died?” asked 
Harrington. 
“About hali-past ten last Monday fore- 


“Thank you very much, doctor,” said 

“It has been quite a pleasure 
At least, it would have been 

but for the distressing circumstances.” 

“T am glad to have been of any service, 
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gentlemen. By the way, you gave your name 
as Harrington. Any relation to Edward Har- 
rington the barrister, by the way ?” 

“Pretty closely related, I fancy.” 

“What! Not he himself? Well, I am 
delighted! It’s too early to offer you a whisky 
and soda, I suppose? Yes? A cigar, then ? 
I insist on that. I hope we shall meet again. 
Good-morning.” 

Whatever might be their thoughts as they 
found their way to the Convent of the Mother 
of Sorrows, neither Harrington nor Raymond 
spoke on their way thither. Whatever their 
thoughts, they kept them to themselves. 
All the same, a keen observer would have 
noticed a look of wonder in Walter Raymond’s 
eyes, as though some curious thought were 
struggling for expression. 

Presently they came to a large building sur- 
rounded by several acres of ground. The lodge 
gates were wide open, and the two men entered. 
Neither of them could withhold his admiration 
of the beauty of the place. The convent itself 
stood on an eminence, and overlooked a fine 
stretch of country. The air was pure and 
sweet ; the whole atmosphere of the place 
suggested restfulness and contentment. No 
jarring noises were heard; neither sight nor 
sound was out of harmony with the pur- 
pose for which the great building was set 
apart. 

Even Raymond, embittered as he was, felt 
this. After all, his child had died in peace 
and sanctity. She had been saved from the 
temptations and hardships of life; she had 
been comforted at the last by the sacraments 
of the Church she had elected to join. What 
more could he desire for her? But this was 
only for a moment. When he thought of 
Joyce as he saw her last, a bright young girl 
full of the hope and gladness of life ; when he 
thought of her as a pure child of nature, a 
bright, happy, wilful, headstrong, yet loving 
girl, just as a girl of nineteen ought to be, 
and then, when he remembered what had 
taken place since, he felt like cursing 


those who, under the name of religion, had 
promised her life, and dragged her to her 
grave. 

They had not long to wait after they had 
sent in their cards. Their visit might have 
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been expected. The Mother Superior came to 
them with tears in her eyes and a sob in her 
voice. 

“Ah, we loved her so much!” she said, 
“She was so good, so gentle, so pious. It 
is such a grief—such a loss. I know I ought 
not to grieve so. Such as she cannot be long 
before she enters Paradise. How can she? 
Besides, masses have been and will be said 
for her. Oh, we thought nothing too good 
for her.’’ 

And so she went on, talking at times almost 
incoherently, scarcely ever giving Harrington 
the chance of asking the questions that burned 
on his tongue. And even when presently he 
was able to put them, her replies meant 
nothing. Still, Harrington persisted. 

“You say you tried to interpret her desires 
in everything,” he urged. 

“Oh, in everything. She was so good—so 
gentle—so obedient. Such a true religious,” 

““Do you think, then,” he asked, “‘ that you 
interpreted her feelings by never letting her 
parents know of her death until the funeral 
had taken place ?” 

“ Ah, yes—ah, yes—you feel that. ButIwas 
so overwhelmed, distracted, that I could attend 
to nothing. Besides, there was a mistake. I 
had it in my mind to tell Father Murdoch to 
do it, and really I thought I had done so, 
Then, when it was too late, I found out that 
I had not told him. After that we wasted no 
time. I know it was wrong, but please for- 
give me. I was so overwhelmed that I did 
not know what I was doing.” 

This statement was repeated again and 
again at different times until even Walter 
Raymond began to feel that the woman's 
sorrow was sincere. 

“Where are we going now ?” asked Ray- 
mond, when their visit at length came to an 
end. 

“To the post office,’”’ said Harrington. 

“Are you expecting anything ?” 

Te.” 

“ Anything particular ?’"’ asked Raymond, 
noting the peculiar intonation of his friend's 
voice. 

“Yes; I am expecting news about Joyce,” 
said Harrington. 

[END OF CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE.] 
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ON SECTS.* 





By Annie Trumbull Slosson. 


TES, I believe they do call me a mite lax in 
religious matters—church matters, I 
would say. Only last week Miss Butler told me 
to my face I was time-serving and all things to 
all men. And Deacon Walker—my! he gave 
me up a long spell back as lukewarm and what 
he calls undenominational. That’s a dreadful 
sounding word—isn’t it ? 

Well, mebbe I don’t know myself, but seems 
to me I ain’t time-serving, nor lukewarm, nor 
all things to all men, though I dare say I may 
be sort of the other thing, undenominational. 
I’m a Congregational myself—a ‘‘ Congo,” as 
we call it about here, you know, for short. 
But that’s nothing to my credit nor my dis- 
credit. I hadn’t anything to say about it. 
My folks were Congregationals, and so, as you 
might say, I was born one. At any rate, I 
was raised one by pa and ma. Well, as long 
as I am one, elected to it, as you might say, 
I'm going to be a good one—a strong one. 
There’s no harm in that. But I am mot going 
to think that folks of every other denomination 
are deluded, not to say wicked, creatures. 
If that’s what they 
call undenominational, 
why, I’m it. 

But I 
sects, Or 
tions, whichever you 
may call them. The 
way we're made, we 
human creatures, 
they’re_ really 
Sary, seems to me. 
There’s so many kinds 
of us, you see, with so 
many sorts of 
and tempers and feel- 
ings and natures, we’ve 
just got to go different 
ways, different roads. 
But, deary me! as long 
as all those roads bring 
up to the same place 
at the end, what kind 
of matter is it which 
folks take? And it 
keeps up interest to 





believe in 
denomina- 


neces- 


ways 
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have these different societies with different 
ways to them, each one of the company 
belonging to them thinking his folks’ way 
the best, and working zealous for his own 
sect. I believe ’twas so, way back from the 
beginning, apostles and _ their 
followers started the churches. I don’t con- 
ceit that when the vision appeared that 
time to John on the island, and sent word to 
the churches by him, I don’t believe that all 
those seven societies were run just exactly 
similar. Why, the way the messages read 
shows they were as different from each other 
as the denominations are nowadays. Ephesus 
church had its own way of doing things, and 
Smyrna had another; Pergamos taught its 
members one set of rules, and Sardis taught 
different ones, and so through the whole seven. 
But they were under all one spiritual head, 
and took their orders from the One that sent 
them that time through John. 

I'll go a little further, though this time I 
don’t expect many folks to agree with me. 
It’s my own idea, one of those things that 
appear to come into 
my head of themselves, 
as far as I know, and 
come to stay. This is 
it. I sort of believe 
there'll be different 
churches or societies, 
or companies, whatever 
you may call them, up 
in heaven. You needn’t 
look so scared, that 
isn’t as bad as it 
sounds. They won’t 
be run just as they are 
down here, and there 
won’t be so much— 
well, friction’s a good 
word, mebbe, not to 
use a stronger one. 
Somehow, to me it’s a 
real comfortable, nice 
idea, the folks of the 
different organisations, 
that used to hold by 
each other, and love 


when the 


* The above story is reprinted by kind permission from the charming volume, “‘ Aunt Abby's Neighbours,” which hada 
large sale in America, and is published in this country by Fleming H. Revell, Edinburgh, 
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their own church, so with its own ways, down 
below on the earth, their meeting, once in a 
while, at any rate, all by themselves up there, 
and talking about the old days; yes, even 
mebbe singing some of the old hymns. There 
are many mansions up there, you know, and 
there are twelve different gates to go in by. 
And there are all manner of different stones 
in the foundation, but every one of them’s 
precious. 

So you see I’m as denominational and 
sectarian as anybody in the world. But I 
know what people mean, and why they call 
me lax, and lukewarm, and all, and I’ll tell 
you. As I said before, I was born and raised 
a Congregational. Now, when I was young, 
I really thought that was the only right and 
Christian sect, and all the others—Baptists, 
Methodists, Episcopals, Presbyterians, and all 
—were mistaken, deceived beings. You know 
how it is with young folks. To them there’s 
one straight, even line running along; one 
side of it—that’s their side, and their folks’s— 
is the right side, and the other—that’s other 
people’s—is the wrong, and to them there’s 
nothing betwixt or between. That’s the way 
with these young, unknowing creatures in 
politics, religion, and everything. 

There was a little girl that went to school 
with me, a great crony of mine, Fanny Mary 
Shaw. Now her folks were Baptists, and every 
night when I said my prayers, kneeling before 
the trundle-bed in Aunt Patty’s room, I used 
to put in a request about Fanny Mary, and ask 
that she might be converted, meaning become 
a Congregational. Poor little Fanny Mary! 
She’s been dead forty year, and Id be satisfied 
to be received into the same mansion her 
Master prepared for her. And so ’twas with 
other sects ; I didn’t wish them any harm, but 
I pitied them dreadfully, and prayed and 
hoped they might reform. I had most hopes 
for the Presbyterians, hearing that they were 
nearest like the Congos. But still I thought 
even they were running a terrible risk. 

Well, the change in me about this didn’t 
come all at once. One lesson at a time was 
taught me, till, before I really knew what was 
coming, I had it all by heart, and looked on 
each one of these organisations as close rela- 
tions of my own society, and learned to love 
them all. But, as I said before and say again, 
I like my own best. 

The first lesson I got was in a hard time, and 
*twas one of the hardest to learn. For it was 
about the Episcopals. Now from the way 
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I’d been brought up, that denomination haq 
always seemed to me the most mistaken of any 
ofthem. Pa was of the strict, old-fashioned sort, 
and he was dreadful set against the Episcopals, 
He thought they were all for forms, and not 
much for the spirit ; said they didn’t make up 
their own prayers, but read them out of books: 
that they wore strange, Popish kind of clothes, 
and—oh! a lot of things. And I’d sort of 
taken it all in, as young folks will, and never 
looked into the subject myself. Well, there 
came a great sorrow into my life ; my mother 
lay dying. ’Twas in the summer, and our 
minister was off on his vacation. So was the 
Baptist, and there were only those two churches 
in the village. But there was a boarder at 
Mrs. Lamson’s that time—a minister, an 
Episcopal. I’d seen him time and again go 
by the house in his queer, straight-up-and- 
down coat, and Romish-looking vest and collar, 
and every drop of pa’s Protestant blood in me 
had risen up against him. To be sure, his face 
was kind and his ways friendly, and he was real 
pleasant spoken. But he was one of that 
mistaken denomination, and looked it, and 
I disapproved of him. 

But what was I going to do now ? I couldn't 
let ma die without a minister to pray with her 
—I just couldn’t. Mrs. Lamson came over 
to see me ; she was a Congo herself, and knew 
just how I felt. ‘“‘ But,” says she, “he’s a 
real good man, if he is an Episcopal. Mebbe 
he’s only been that way a little spell, and isn’t 
a very strong one yet. Anyway, he’s good; 
I know that from lots of little things, and he’s 
a minister, and there ain’t another one handy.” 
“But oh!” I says, ‘‘ suppose he should read 
a prayer to her! Seems ’s if pa’s spirit would 
come back to prevent that.” ‘‘ Mebbe he 
won't,” says Mrs. Lamson. So I let her speak 
to him, and he came over right straight off. 

Ma was pretty near the end, feeble and 
helpless like, and sort of drowsing most of the 
time. But when Mr. Palmer—that was his 
name—stooped over her, and took hold of her 
hand, she opened her eyes, and looked up at 
him. And something she saw made her per- 
fectly satisfied, and she smiled back to him, 
and let her hand lay just where it was. To 
this day I don’t know what it was he said to 
her, whether it was something out of his own 
head, or out of Scripture, or out of the Prayer 
Book itself, and, what’s more, I don’t care, and 
I didn’t then. It was a blessed thing, and just 
what ma wanted, and a real peaceful look came 
over her thin, old face. 
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And then he knelt down, and I knelt too, 
and he prayed. Seemed to me I’d never heard 
such a prayer, for it asked for just what I 
wanted for ma, just what she wanted herself, 
I know, but asked it a hundred times better 
than we could say it ourselves. ‘“‘ Did he read 
it out of a book ?”’ says Mrs. Lamson a week 
afterwards. And I didn’t know! When he 
finished and said ** Amen,” ma said it too, very 
soft and weak. Then he leaned over her, and 
for a second I was afraid he’d undo all the good 
by saying something Popish. So I smoothed 
ma’s white hair off of her forehead, and listened 
close. And oh! what do you think he was 
saying ? He ’most whispered it, but I heard. 

Now I lay me down to sleep,’’ he says ; and 
ma says, so plain and clear, but softly, “I 
pray the Lord my soul to keep.” And she 
turned her head a mite on the pillow, shut up 
her eyes, and fell asleep like a little child, 
never to wake up in this world. Do you think 
I didn’t feel a mite different after that about 
the Episcopals ? But I like my own church 
best. 

And so I went on, learning lesson after 
One thing I’d had against the Bap- 
tists was their insisting so on immersion. It 
seemed so foolish. Sprinkling was our way, 
and so I thought it must be the best way, the 
only way. But one time, of a Sunday noon, 
I happened to be going by Blue River, and I 
saw a lot of people on the bank. ’Twas a 
baptism going on, and I stopped to see it. 
You’ve seen them, and I won’t describe it. 
But I tell you one thing: it brought home to 
me the baptisings in the Bible as I’d never had 
them brought before. I could understand 


lesson. 


bout going down into the water and coming 
up out of the water, and being baptised in 
Jordan. I didn’t stand very nigh, and I 
couldn’t see the folks to know them, but I 
saw the robes and the river, and I heard the 
singing. I forgot where I was, and ’most 
thought I was seeing John or Paul, or—I’m a 
bit afraid to say it, but you know what I mean 
—mebbe our Lord Himself, baptising or being 
baptised. And I went away sorrowful, like 
the young man in the Bible, for I’d been 
thinking hard thoughts for years of that very 
thing which seemed to me now so beautiful 
and good and s riptural. Then, after that, as 
I went on associating with different Baptists, 
ministers and members, I saw so many good 
things, true things, amongst them, I can’t 
tell you half. I like my own church best, 
though 
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Then there were the Presbyterians. I never 
saw any of them to know them till I was more 
than thirty years old. There wa’n’t many in 
New England, you know. But I went visiting 
over to Hallsville, where the factories are, and 
there was a Presbyterian church there, and 
I went with Miss Starr, where I was staying. 
Dear me! it was just like our own church, 
—the long prayer, and the hymns, and the 
doxology, and the benediction. And the 
sermon couldn’t have been bettered even among 
the Congos ; it was sound right straight through, 
and full of scripture truth. Seems queer now 
that I should have been so surprised at this, 
but I was. To be sure, I’d heard that the 
difference betwixt them and the Congrega- 
tionals was mostly in church government, but 
somehow I’d conceited that would show even 
in their meetings. I go to a Presbyterian 
church now ; it’s the nighest, you know, here 
in Factoryville. I love it, and the minister is 
one of the best men that ever lived. But don’t 
mistake my meaning ; somehow I like pa’s and 
ma’s old church the best. 

And so with the Methodists. I was in the 
cars once, travelling down to Vermont to see 
my cousin. There was a gentleman sitting in 
front of me, and I saw by his clothes or ways or 
something that he was a minister. Bimeby we 
fell into talk. I'll always recollect that talk, 
though I couldn’t tell you just how it went 
along. But it always seems to me that once 
in my life, like Paul, I was caught up into the 
third heaven, and, if I didn’t see the Master 
Himself, I saw a man who'd talked with Him, 
and walked with Him, and knew Him as I'd 
never known Him. And it was a Methodist 
preacher! That’s how I first came to think 
tolerant of them, but there’s been a great deal 
since to keep it up. Still, I’m satisfied with 
our form of worship, and to me it’s the best 
there is. 

You see now how I was brought along, little 
by little, lesson after lesson, to see that there’s 
something better and higher than sects and 
creeds, even though each man may like his 
own and his father’s best. And I believe those 
lessons came from above as much as that great 
sheet did, let down by its four corners, to teach 
a similar lesson to Peter. So you see they’ve 
got a right to call me undenominational. 

There’s another thing. You'll take notice 
I haven’t said anything about the Catholics. 
Well, I could! But then you’re a Protestant, 
and so am I, and we’re talking, just now, about 
Protestant churches, and haven’t gone over 
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all of them, either. And then I don’t want to 
scare you more’n I can help. But I'll just say 
one single thing, and that’s this: the very best 
and heavenliest man I ever saw, to my notion, 
the one that seemed to me wouldn’t have 
looked out of place in heaven, even if you 
hadn’t altered him a mite in soul, or even body 
—his face was so shining with love to God and 





man—well, that man was a Catholic, and, 
bishop, 

But that’s neither here nor there. We're 
talking to-day about Protestants? I’m glad 
I’m one, and just as glad that I’m a good, 
strong High Church Congregational. But I do 
hope I’ve passed from death unto life becaus:, 
anyway, I love the brethren. 
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GOD'S WONDERFUL 





WORLD. 


THE NUMBERING OF THE DUST. 


By Dr. J. G. McPherson, F.R.S.E., late Mathematical Examiner and Extension 
Lecturer on Meteorology in the University of St. Andrews. 


F the shutters be all but closed in a room, 

‘when the sun is shining in, myriads of 
floating particles can be seen glistening in the 
stream of light. Their number seems inex- 
haustible. Can these, then, be counted ? The 
dust of the earth, and the sand on the sea- 
shore, seem beyond human reckoning. Like 
the numbering of the hairs of the head, the 
counting of the dust of the earth was con- 
sidered by man to be one of the prerogatives 
of the Deity. How much more, then, beyond 
human calculation would seem to be the 
dust-particles in the air, almost entirely 
invisible, unless in a stream of light ! 

Milton, too, the poet, who went farther 
than other men into the deepest secrets of 
the Absolute, expressed, in the beginning of 
his “Il Penseroso,”’ the prevailing thought 
of the limited power of man, when he spoke 
of the follies of life as— 


“thick and mumberless, 
As the gay motes that people the sunbeams,” 


But God has implanted in man a quenchless 
desire to search reverently into His secrets. 
This god-like power enables man to defy 
space and time, and makes him ever aspire 
to perfection. And the more the humble 
scientist depends upon God’s help in the 
noble work, the more pleasure will he have 
in discovering some great principles in the 
phenomena of nature. With praiseworthy 
perseverance and remarkable ingenuity my 
friend Dr. John Aitken has succeeded in 
counting the dust of the air. I shall never 
forget my rapt astonishment the day I first 
numbered the dust in the Lecture-Room of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, with his 
Instrument and under his direction. We 
then counted four million of dust-particles 
in a cubic inch of Princes Street air. 

It was comparatively easy to enumerate 
the organic particles in the air. That was 
forced on medical men, because of the septic 
character of many of the organisms. Sick- 
ness and death in man are to a considerable 
extent due to the existence of these germs. 
They are far more real emissaries of evil 
than poet or painter ever imagined. Some, 
falling on fresh wounds, there find a suitable 
leeding-place, and, if not destroyed, generate 





and spread the deadly influence. Others 
are drawn in with the breath; and, unless 
the lungs are healthy enough to withstand 
them, they seize hold and spread some kind 
of sickness or disease. From stagnant pools, 
from common sewers, from filthy rooms, 
disease-germs are constantly contaminating 
the air; yet these germs can be very easily 
counted, compared with the inorganic 
particles. 

Twenty-seven years ago, M. Pasteur used 
a very simple appliance to determine the 
number of organic germs in the air. But 
Professor Frankland’s method seems easier. 
It depends on this principle: A _ certain 
quantity of air is drawn through some cotton- 
wool ; this wool seizes the organisms as the 
air passes through; these organisms are 
allowed to feed upon a suitable nutritive 
medium until they reach maturity; they 
are then counted easily. 

The tubes, through which the air under 
examination is drawn, are about five inches 
long, and a quarter of an inch in the bore. 
About an inch from each end the glass is 
pressed in during the process of blowing. 
Some cotton-wool, which when pressed to- 
gether is about the size of a pea, is inserted 
at one end, and pushed in until it forms a 
plug at the farther constricted part of the 
glass, and is inside the tube. The important 
plug is now inserted at the same open end 
of the tube, but is not allowed to go beyond 
the constricted part at its end. It consists 
of a small quantity of ordinary glass-wool, 
which has been previously soaked in a solu- 
tion of cane-sugar, and then dried. It is 
not packed so firmly as the other plug. 

By a well-known process the tubes are 
deprived of all living organisms. At the 
place of observation, a tube is fitted up by 
attaching, by means of a piece of stout india- 
rubber tubing, the end which has not the 
important observing plug, to a piece of long 
lead tubing. The other end of the lead 
tubing is connected with an exhausting 
syringe, and all are steadily supported. 
Each stroke of the syringe corresponds with 
the passage through the plugs and tubes of 
about 18 cubic inches. With ordinary town 
air sixty strokes of the syringe are found to be 
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convenient, thus drawing through the test 
plug 1,080 cubic inches of air. The tube is 
then carefully undone and placed in a tin 
DOX. 

The operator has prepared beforehand 
some food for the cultivation of the organ- 
isms. For each tube he has a flask of 
carafe shape, and of 20 cubic inches capacity, 
containing about half a cubic inch of gelatine- 
peptone. The operator then scratches the 
tube round the middle with a file, and breaks 
it gently into two parts. He holds the part 
containing the experimental plug between 
the thumb and first finger at the constricted 
part, and the broken edge is passed two or 
three times through a Bunsen flame. The 
cotton-wool stopper of one of the gelatine 
flasks is then taken out, and the open end of 
the tube is held vertically over the open flask, 
whilst the plug is carefully pushed down 
by means of a strong piece of copper wire 
introduced from behind through the broken 
part of the tube. 

The plug having been thus pressed into 
the flask, the stopper is replaced. The 
gelatine in the flask is then agitated, so as 
to drive the gelatine and breaking-up plug 
round the sides of the vessel. The flask is 
then held almost horizontally under a 
stream of water, and by uniformly rotating 
it an almost perfectly even film of gelatine 
is spread over its inner surface, with the 
plug completely broken up, and the germs 
distributed all over the surface. 

The flask, thus coated inside with a thin 
layer of gelatine and germs, is made to 
remain under a bell-jar to allow the germs 
to incubate, for five days. The surface of 
the flask having been previously divided 
into equal parts by ink-lines, the counting is 
now commenced. If the average be taken 
for each segment, the number of the whole. 
is easily ascertained. A simple arithmetical 
calculation then determines the number of 
organisms in a cubic foot (1,728 cubic inches) 
since the number is known for 1,080 cubic 
inches. That is the process for determining 
the number of living organisms in a fixed 
quantity of air. 

No fewer than thirty colonies of organisms 
were counted in a cubic foot of air, taken 
from the Golden Gallery of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London, and 140 from the air of the 
churchyard. An ordinary man would there 
breathe thirty-six micro-organisms every 
minute. 

Electricity has a powerful effect in destroy- 
ing these organisms. Ozone is generated in the 
air by lightning, and it is detrimental to them. 








In fine ozoned Highland air scarcely q 
disease-germ can be detected. Open seq. 
air contains about one germ in two cubic 
feet. In some close bedrooms 280 organisms 
have been counted in a cubic foot of air 
Fortunately, only a very few are virulently 
poisonous. 

Rain-drops carry the germs to the ground, 
A cubic foot of rain has been found to cop. 
tain 5,500 organic dust-germs. In a dirty 
town the rain will bring down, in a year. 
upon a square foot of surface, no fewer than 
four millions of bacteria, many of them 
being disease-bearing and death-bearing, 
No wonder, then, that scientific men are 
using every endeavour to protect the human 
frame, as well as the frame of the lower 
animals, from the baneful inroads of these 
floating nuclei of disease and death! 

But how are the :norganic particles in the 
air to be numbered ? No gelatine cultivation 
process can make these visible. Dr. Aitken 
has invented a most ingenious method of 
enumerating them; to me, it looks like one 
of the marvels of the age. 

Let us carefully consider his curious 
method. Physicists now agree that without 
dust there could be no fogs, no mist, -no 
rain. Particles of water-vapour do not 
combine with each other to form a cloud- 
particle ; but some solid body is necessary 
for its formation. On this principle, that 
every fog-particle has embosomed in it an 
invisible dust-particle, Dr. Aitken’s inventive 
genius hit upon the desired method for count- 
ing the dust of the air. 

His plan is to dilute a definite small 
quantity of common air with a fixed large 
quantity of dustless air (which has been 
filtered through cotton-wool), and allow the 
mixture to be saturated with water-vapour ; 
the few particles of dust seize the moisture, 
become visible in fine drops, fall on a divided 
plate, and are then counted by means of a 
magnifying-glass. That is the secret. . 

I shall now give you a general idea of his 
best apparatus. Into a common glass flask 
of carafe shape, and flat bottomed, of 30 
cubic inches capacity, are passed two small 
tubes, at the end of one of which is attached 
a small square silver table, one inch long. 
A little water having been inserted, the 
flask is inverted, and the table is placed 
exactly one inch from the inverted bottom, 
so that the contents of air right above the 
table are one cubic inch. The observing 
table is divided into 100 equal squares, and 
is highly polished, with the burnishing all in 
one direction, so that during the observations 
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it appears dark when the fine mist-particles 
glisten spot-like with the reflected light, in 
order that they may be more easily counted. 

The tube to which the silver table 
is attached is connected with two stop- 
cocks, one of which can admit a small 
measured portion of the air to be examined. 
The other tube in the flask is connected 
with an air-pump of 10 cubic inches capacity. 
Over the flask is placed a covering, coloured 
black in the inside. Into the top of this cover 
is inserted a powerful magnifying-glass, 
through which the particles on the silver 
plate can be easily counted. A little to 
the side of this magnifier is an opening in 
the cover, through which light is concen- 
trated on the silver table. 

To perform the experiment, the air in the 
flask is exhausted by the air-pump. The 
flask is then filled with pure filtered air. 
One-tenth of a cubic inch of the air to be 
examined is then introduced into the flask, 
and mixed with the 30 cubic inches of dust- 
less air. After one stroke of the air-pump, 
this mixed air is made to occupy an additional 
space of 10 cubic inches (the capacity of the 
barrel); and this rarefying of the air so 
chills it that condensation of the water- 
vapour takes place on the dust-particles. 
The observer, looking through the magnify- 
ing-glass upon the silver table, sees the 
mist-particles fall like an opal shower on 
the table, and counts the number on a single 
square in two or three places, striking an 
average in his mind. 

Suppose the average number upon one 
of the squares of the silver table were five, 
then on the whole table there would be 500 ; 
and these 500 particles of dust are those 
which floated invisibly in the cubic inch of 
mixed air right above the table. But, as 
there are 40 cubic inches of mixed air in the 
flask and barrel, the number of dust-particles 
in the whole is 40 times 500 — 20,000; 
that is, there are 20,000 dust-particles in 
the small quantity of common air (one-tenth 
of a cubic inch) which was introduced for 
examination. In other words, a cubic inch 
of the air contained 200,000 dust-particles 
—nearly a quarter of a million. 

The falling of the opalesque particles on 
the silver table was to me most startling. 
I never witnessed such a beautiful and original 
phenomenon ; and I shall never forget that 


lirst experiment in the Royal Society, when 
Dr. Aitken smiled as he looked on my 
entranced countenance. 

By this process Dr. Aitken has been able 
to count seven and a half millions of dust- 
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particles in one cubic inch of the ordinary 
air of Glasgow. One night, after the two 
hours’ meeting of the Fellows of the Royal 
Society, we counted no fewer than 6} 
millions in the cubic inch of air taken from 
4 feet above the floor, and no fewer than 
574 millions from air near the ceiling. He 
counted in one cubic inch of air immediately 
above a Bunsen flame the fabulous number 
of 489 millions of dust-particles. This is 
beyond all conception—yet the enumeraton 
was really made by the ingenious process. 

A small instrument has been constructed 
which can bring about results sufficiently 
accurate for ordinary purposes. It is so 
constructed that when the different parts 
are unscrewed they fit into a case 4$ inches 
by 23 by 1} deep, about the size of an 
ordinary cigar-case, and easily carried. 

The question now arises as to what is the 
lowest limit of particles in the air. Even 
away from the contamination of smoky 
towns, in the houseless solitude of the 
Scottish Highlands, the air contains cosmic 
dust. There is always dust in the upper 
atmosphere, for without the dust no clouds 
could be formed to shield us from the sun’s 
rays ; and of cosmic dust there must be a 
considerable quantity in the air, produced 
by the waste from the millions of meteors 
that daily fall into it. 

We are apt to wonder why our lungs do 
not get clogged up with the enormous 
number of dust-particles. In _ ordinary 
breathing, 30 cubic inches of air pass in and 
out at every breath, and adults in health 
breathe about fifteen times every minute. 
But Nature, under God’s wise Providence, 
has provided an excellent means of throwing 
them off. The warm lung-surface repels the 
colder dust-particles, and the continuous 
evaporation of moisture from the sur- 
face of the air-tubes prevents the dust 
from lighting or clinging to the surface 
at all. 

Marvellous is the fact that the dust of the 
air has been numbered from 300 per cubic 
inch in rarefied Highland air to 4 millions 
in the city of Edinburgh. Surely, when the 
dust is now numbered, the dreamer must 
acknowledge that there is now something in 
science ! 

This branch of meteorology has still much 
before it for careful elucidation in the mighty 
sphere of the atmosphere ; but more has been 
already done during these last few years 
than for centuries before. No truth is 
altogether barren; and even that which 
looks at first sight the very simplest and 
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most trivial may turn out fruitful in precious 
results. Small things must not be overlooked; 
for great discoveries are sometimes at a 
man’s very door. Prudence, patience, ob- 
serving power, and perseverance in scientific 
research will do much to bring about unex- 
pected results. And in the quiet walks of 
science, before a thrilling result, like the 


enumeration of the dust-particles in the air 
flashes gratefully before the investigator’, 
eyes, much uphill work has to be undergone 
without any thought of fame. Yet we are 
divinely blessed with intellects that must 
work, and— 


“*Tis not in mortals to command success : 
’ ! ol . 
But we'll do more, my readers, we’ll deserve it.” 














(Photo: Moyse, Streatham, 8.1.) 
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: LIXER’S wasa rather attractive personality, 

B for the man was of open, clean face, with 
blue eyes that twinkled friendly interest through 
half-closed lids, and with strength and size that 
were almost Blixer did not talk 
much himself, which perhaps was to his advan- 
> tage, for the dragging inertia of his huge frame 
; clung also to his wits and speech; but there 
were those who declared that, the inertia once 
overcome, the impact of wits and words, like 
that of his bulk, was something to be remem- 
bered. At first sight men had an instinctive 
desire to be friendly with Blixer and to show 
him deference, which increased when they saw 


herculean. 


the openly exposed soul through his eyes ; but 
with speech came looks of pity and surprised 
disappointment. With other men 
would not have been conspicuous, but Blixer 
was of such commanding presence as to make 
the contrast incongruous. Blixer, however, 
was sublimely unconscious of it all, of his 
presence as well as his ignorance. He had 
struggled up stampeding cattle and 
scarcely less wild cowboys, and this job in the 
stockyards was his first experience of life in 
which many men took part. 

There was a romance connected with his 
entering upon the job, which was just as open 
to everybody as was the rest of his life. He 
had come in with a cattle-train gang, and while 
the train was being emptied had saved a yard- 
man’s life by stepping calmly between him and 
an infuriated bull and holding the animal by 
the horns while the man escaped. In gratitude, 
Tom Baker had asked him home to supper, and 
incidentally introduced his pretty daughter 
Pauline. The next day Blixer gave up his 
work with the gang and sought a job in the 
stockyards. 

Of course there was more or less chaffing, 
which showed in the annoyance on Baker's face, 
and in the embarrassment of Pauline when she 
occasionally came into the yards with her 
father’s dinner, and was promptly met and 
escorted around by the proud Blixer. On him 
chaffing was wholly lost, for it only added to the 


ignorance 


with 








buoyancy of his step and to the content in his 
eyes. 

But Blixer was six feet five and Baker only 
five feet six, and Pauline was a sensible girl 
who doted on protective strength and un- 
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by F. H. Sweet. 


questioning devotion. In a few days he was 
again asked to supper, and after that the em- 
barrassment disappeared gradually from the 
girl’s face and the annoyance from the face of 
her father. The half-dozen or more young men 
who had put themselves out to be affable to 
Tom Baker seemed to reconsider the matter, 
for they scowled a little and then began to 
treat him as an ordinary acquaintance. 

Within a week Blixer’s massive efficiency 
prevented another man being gored, and broke 
a threatened stampede by pushing into the 
very midst of it and grasping the crazed ring- 
leader by the horns. That brought him to the 
notice of those in authority, and he was pro- 
moted to an inside job at higher pay. 

But this new work involved, at irregular 
intervals, the use of a lead pencil ; and a lead 
pencil was something altogether too small for 
Blixer’s huge fingers, as the directing of it was 
apparently too much concentration for his 
untrammelled brains. Grave mistakes crept 
into his simplest calculations, which speedily 
would have been his undoing but that once 
more his natural, uncalculating courage took 
him into what seemed hopeless peril, and from 
which just as brave men had turned away. 
But in this case it saved half a thousand head 
of cattle from inevitable loss; and the next 
day it took Blixer into a higher salaried and 
more responsible position in the shipping 
department which, with unwise gratitude and 
friendliness on the part of the managers, in- 
volved yet greater confinement of body and 
taxation of brains. In another week inex- 
cusable mistakes made a loss approximating 
the value of the saved cattle, and the friendli- 
ness in the managers’ faces became disappoint- 
ment, and then black anger, which brought a 
hurried consultation upon complete discovery 
one night after office hours. Peremptory 
dismissal from the stockyards was a quick 
decision, to take effect with Blixer’s appear- 
ance in the morning. But other forces had 
been at work, and with the morning came the 
strike. 

The general manager had not left his home 
when the door bell rang and several of the 
department superintendents came in with 
anxious faces. 

“Pretty near the whole force is out,” said 
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one of them, “ and they're crowding about the 
entrances as though they mean mischief. 
Apparently the thing’s been hatching ever 
since you refused to restore the old schedule 
of wages a week ago; but they’ve managed 
to keep themselves mighty quiet. That makes 
the case look worse.” 

“Well, I'll go down with you at once,” 
exclaimed the manager hurriedly. ‘‘ We can’t 
afford to have the business tied up for even an 
hour just now. Did you learn what 
wanted ?” 


they 


“Impossibilities, of course,’’ grumbled an- 
other of the men ; “‘ the old rate must be restored, 
shorter hours conceded, only union men em- 
ployed, and a whole lot of other stuff. And 
they seem to mean business, too, as though 
they feel sure of obtaining all they ask. I saw 
that mischief-making delegate, Timrod, among 
them.” 

“Then we can’t make terms, for we certainly 
shall not agree to any such demands,”’ declared 
the manager, his face growing hard. “I’m 
glad we didn’t discharge the fellow Blixer last 
night. We can depend on him, for he hasn’t 
any grievance, and there is no such thing as 
care in the huge frame and slow mind; and 
I think perhaps a few others will remain with 
us. If we can persuade fifty to stay, we can 
tide over the tight place until the strikers will 
be glad to accept our terms. Blixer already 
has considerable influence over certain of the 
men, and will be valuable help. It was fortunate 
that he was not here last night when we looked 
over his papers.” 

At the stockyards they found an increasing 
crowd of strikers, and in their midst, towering 
head and shoulders above the others, was 
Blixer. Apparently his slow wits had found 
stimulus, for while yet four or five blocks 
away they could hear the clear, detonating 
reports of his words, exploding like small fire- 
arms; and as they drew nearer they could 
see one of his huge fists dropping from time to 
time into the other palm like a sledge-hammer. 
The manager’s face cleared. 

“That fellow’s something worth while,” he 
declared emphatically, ‘“‘even with the losses 
consequent upon his incompetency. If he 


brings that gang around, it will be well worth 
another promotion, and a good one.” 

But as they approached yet nearer and saw 
the expressions of the faces turned toward them, 
and began to catch the words of Blixer, the 
manager’s face suddenly darkened. 
if he hasn’t joined the 


‘Good -heavens ! 
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strikers, too!” he ejaculated ; ‘‘ who could have 
believed it, after the way we have treated him: 
The scoundrel ! ”’ 

As he saw them, Blixer’s huge fist ceased jts 
piston-rod emphasis, and he came Straight 
toward them, thrusting the 
moniously to the right and left. 

““Mornin’, manager an’ the rest of ye,” he 
said affably ; ; 


words.”’ 


crowd uncere. 


“ T’ve been waitin’ to speak a fey 


“So I noticed,” coldly, 
very much to the purpose. 


“and they seemed 
I hardly expected 
to hear such sentiments from you, though, 
Blixer.”’ 
“Why ?” 
closed 
surprise. 


innocently, and with the half. 
eyes opening with something like 

“Because we have treated you very well, 
I think. 
against us, with two promotions and a corte. 
sponding increase of salary in the space of ten 
days.” 

“Oh, that,” simply, and with a dismissing 
wave of his hand. ‘One man don’t count in 
a thing like this, it’s the whole lot. You cut 
wages when it wasn’t right. I know jest what's 
been paid the ranch for cattle, an’ it’s the same 
you’ve paid the last two years. And the 
freight’s the same, an’ you get jest as big 
prices for beef. There wasn’t no reason nor 
right to cut, an’ wages must go back like they 
was.” 

“‘ Because you say so, I suppose ? 

“No. Because the whole lot of us say s0. 
Your business can’t go on without workmen.” 

“It can stop, then,” grimly. ‘ But I ex- 
pect we shall find some way to keep going. 
I suppose you also demand short hours and 
union men and all the rest—though I didn’t 
know you belonged to a union, Blixer——” 

“TI don’t,” calmly; ‘I believe in every 
man workin’ as he thinks best, an’ a man who 
gets good wages ought to work jest as he’s told, 
an’ not mind the hours. That’s what I was 
talkin’ to ’em out there about. It’s only your 
wage-cuttin’ that I’m strikin’ for. That 
wasn’t right.” 

The manager had turned away and was 
entering the office. Blixer made a quick stride 
forward and dropped a heavy hand upon his 
shoulder, swinging him half round. 

“Listen to my say fust, manager,” he i 
sisted. ‘‘ You’ve done well by me, like you 
said—too well. But I’m only one, an’ this 
is for the whole lot, an’ it’s right. ’Taint help 
in’ me any ; I was havin’ big wages, an’ Tom 


Surely you could find no grievanee 


” 
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THE INCOMPETENT. 


Baker’s goin’ to stand by you in the yards, an’ 
Pauline always stands by her father. Mebbe 
you know what that means to me, an’ mebbe 
vou don’t, but it doesn’t matter. This is for 
the whole lot, an’ it’s right. Now I’m boardin’ 
with a man who’s got seven children, an’ two 
of’emsick. Before wages was cut he could get 
along jest about even, he tells me; now he’s 
runnin’ a little behind every week. He’s a fine 
workman, an’ earned every cent he got, an’— 
an’, if you don’t mind my sayin’ so, you’re 
stealin’ all you cut him back.” But the 
manager and his friends had passed into the 
office, and the door shut in Blixer’s face. 

Inside, the manager looked at his com- 
panions and laughed, apprehensively. 
~ “ After all, I believe our incompetent means 
honest,” he said, ‘‘ But he is a fanatic, and 
must be watched. He may be more dangerous 
than all the rest 

Only thirty of the more than three hundred 
workmen had slipped into the stockyards, un- 
ostentatiously. These were set to work, and 
the manager and his superintendents, with 
coats off and sleeves rolled up, joined them. 

From time to time there came hoarse yells 
from outside the stockyards fence, with the 
occasional crash of glass, where a stone had 
been hurled through a window; but no active 
demonstration took place until along in the 
afternoon, when a workman came hurrying to 
the manager. 

‘The north side hay-barns are on fire, sir,” 
he gasped, with blanched face. ‘‘ Or, at any 
rate, smoke’s beginning to pour up from the 
large one that reaches to the fence. Most of 
the strikers are round on that side now, yellin’ 
an’ hootin’, an’—an’ if fire once gets to the hay, 
you know what it means.”’ 

Yes, the manager knew what it meant, as his 
own blanching face showed. There were a 
hundred tons of hay in that barn, and a thou- 
sand more in the barns and sheds adjoining, 
reaching entirely across the side, and the wind 
was from the north. A spark in the hay would 
flash along the side like tinder, and the wind 
would sweep it across the stockyards, involving 
not only the buildings and other inflammable 
property, but the thousands of cattle and sheep 
and hogs, which could not be removed to places 
of safety at such short notice. 

The manager did not wait for coat or hat or 
to roll down his sleeves, nor even to make the 
twenty yards detour necessary to reach a gate, 
and the department superintendents and most 


of the men were close behind. As they hurled 
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themselves over the fence, without regard to 
bruises or how they landed on the other side, 
the manager saw in one swift, comprehensive 
glance the column of smoke curling up at the 
end of the barn, the massive figure of Blixer 
bending over at its base, and the strikers 
crowding forward with hoarse yells. What he 
did not notice was that the yells were of aston- 
ished anger instead of exultation. 

As he struggled to his feet the manager 
drew and threw his revolver into quick line 
with Blixer. He would not have time to force 
his way through the strikers and extinguish the 
fire, even should they let him. Already the 
end of the barn was blackened and charred, 
and at any moment might break through. 
Perhaps even now it was hot enough for the 
dry hay on the other side to ignite. Though 
it was too late to do any good, he could at least 
punish the leaders of the mischief. 

But as his eyes flashed along the barrel they 
hesitated, and the weapon sank to his side. 
He could not kill a man wantonly, and it would 
not save the cattle on the other side. Blixer’s 
death would not extinguish the fire. 

Several of the men were beside him now, 
with revolvers drawn, and together they forced 
their way among the yelling strikers, unmindful 
of everything except the charring wall of the 
barn in front. But as they fought themselves 
forward foot by foot, they gradually became 
aware that the angry yells were not directed 
against them, but against the herculean figure 
at the wall, which now stood erect, its huge 
fists swinging in and out, right and left, back 
and forth, with the slow, sure precision of a 
machine, and apparently almost the force of a 
pile driver. They saw man after man drop 
before them, saw blood streaming from Blixer’s 
face, where viciously cast stones and other 
missiles had struck him, saw him sway suddenly 
and sink upon his knees, only to rise dizzily 
before the infuriated crowd could close in upon 
him ; then they threw themselves forward be- 
side him and turned, six of them, with levelled 
revolvers. 

The manager’s face was happy. As _ he 
swung in beside Blixer, a swift glance had 
shown the fuel scattered beyond danger to the 
barn, apparently by the big feet of his com- 
panion; the smoke was drifting away into 
fleecy invisibility ; the charred wall was not 
charred deep enough to endanger the hay on 
the other side. As he swept the muzzle of his 
weapon along the line of startled faces in front, 
he caught himself laughing aloud. Compared 
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with the threatened calamity, any personal 
danger seemed trivial. 

‘““ What does it mean, Blixer ?” he asked, 
as the strikers shrank sullenly away from the 
muzzles of the weapons. “I thought you 
were with them.” 

“So Iam,” calmly, “ but not in this. I was 
round on the next corner, tryin’ to keep ’em 
from breakin’ down the fence, when I saw the 
smoke an’ hurried here. They didn’t seem to 
like my puttin’ the fire out very much.” 

“Yes, I notice they seem a little annoyed. 
Well,” heartily, “I’m glad you have seen the 
error of your ways, Blixer.” 

“But I haven't,” sturdily ; “I’m with the 
strikers jest as much ’s when I started. If you 
mean I can come back to my job, I don’t want 
it—till this thing’s settled. I’m only one, an’ 
they’re the 


I don’t believe we will want you back in the 
yards again, Blixer. In fact, we had definitely 
decided upon your discharge last night, Yo, 
are a good man for war, but dangerous in time 
of peace, and I hope this wage concession wil 
bring about a cessation of hostilities, I'n 
sorry, Blixer, but the fact is, you are no 
competent.”’ 

He looked at the man keenly, but if there 
was any disappointment, it failed to shoy, 
Blixer’s face was calm, but in his eyes was yp. 
gratified approval. 

“I thought you’d come round, manager, as 
soon’s you realised the thing wa’n’t right,” he 
said, graciously. “‘I don’t believe there'll be 
much trouble. The better men o’ the striker 
are thinkin’ more about their families thay 
fightin’. Wages is what they want, most, 

Pll talk with 





whole lot, an’ 
the wage-cut- 
tin’ wa’n’t 
right.” 

The man- 
ager laughed. 

“lt wee 
thinking of 
the cutting 
when I tum- 
bled over the 
fence just 
now,’’ he 
said. “I am 
willing to 
concede that 
point, and I 
think you 
will be the 
very man to 
do the talk- 
ing. Tell the 
strikers’ the 
old scale of 
wages will be 
restored if 
they’ll come 
back to work: 
the y were 
half right 
about that, 
any way. 
But tell them 
nothing else ss 
will be  Puterded Hellowa> 3.6 a 








yielded. As ‘‘They saw blood streaming from Blixer’s face, where viciously 





"em.” 

“Thank 
you.” The 
strikers had 
withdrawn 
several rods, 
and were 
commencing 
to —_ whisper 
among then- 
selves. The 
manager and 
his friends 
lowered their 
weapons. 
**Come to the 
office when 
you learn 
their decision, 
Blixer. I will 
have your 
wages ready. 
And tell the 
men, if they 
wish to work, 
they must 
come on at 
once.” 

As they 
turned away, 
Blixer’s gaze 
fell upon 
Tom _ Baker, 
who had kept 
near the man- 
ager, and for 





to your job, cast stones had struck him.”—). 1067. the first time 
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3 shadow came to his face. Pauline always 
stood by her father, and her father abhorred 
strikers. 

But an hour later he presented himself at the 
office, his face strong and calm. 

“Tt’s all right, manager,’”’ he said; “ the 
men’ll be back in their places inside an hour, 
all except a dozen or so, an’ they’re too few to 
count. Timrod the delegate is mad ’s a locoed 
calf, an’ has started back for Chicago. Now 
[ll take my money.’ 

The manager drew a pay envelope from his 
desk and gave it to him, adding : 

“There’s another little matter I wish to 
speak with you about, Blixer. I did not find 
a good opportunity out there at the barn. 
I suppose you know the company owns a cattle 
ranch of its own ?”’ 

“The Big Three, on the Snake River ? ” 

“Yes, the manager is leaving us to develop 
amine he has discovered ; and we need a new 
man. Will you take the place ?” 

Blixer’s eyes opened a little, then the lids 
settled back to their customary half-closed 
friendliness. 

“Tf you think I’m competent.” 

“T do. You would not be on even a small 


job in the stock yards, but out yonder you will 
You know cattle and their ways 


be all right. 
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thoroughly, and, as the ranch is a pretty big 
one, you'll need a bookkeeper and assistant, 
so the figuring will be allright. We would like 
you to start immediately.” 

As he left the office, Blixer met Tom Baker 
coming in. The yard man held out his hand 
impulsively, his face flushing. 

“I—I’d like to shake hands with you, 
Blixer,” he said, almost shyly. ‘‘ That was a 
fine stand you took out yonder by the barn. 
I ain’t never seen many things like it. An’— 
an’ ain’t your left arm broke ?” 

Blixer’s left hand was being carried in his 
coat pocket, with the arm closely pressed to 
his side. 

“ Why, yes, I think likely it is,” he answered. 
“A stone struck it.” 

“T thought mebbe ’twas broke from the way 
you held it.” There was moisture in the old 
man’s eyes as he added, under his breath: 
“Lord! Lord! an’ to think you ain’t let on 
a word about it.” Then still shyly, but with 
an eager little catch of entreaty in his voice, 
“You must go right off an’ have it looked after, 
Blixer, an’—an’, if you’re strong enough, I'll 
be glad for you to come down an’ take supper 
with us to-night. Pauline likes brave things, 
an’ she’ll want to see you an’ hear about it all. 
She’ll be glad.” 
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THE CHILDREN'S HEAVEN. 


By Pauline W. Roose. 


“ As little children lisp, and tell of Heaven.’"—KEBLE. 


take to the thought of the Unseen, and 
at an age when the simplest facts of positive 
science are absolutely beyond its powers of 
apprehension! A finger pointed upwards, a 
whisper of words whose meaning it cannot 
understand, and see! the little one has caught 
the idea of Heaven, and responds to it with 
an ecstatic look, a soft mysterious smile. 
. Explain it how we may, the puzzle of it remains 
—unless, indeed, one accepts the poet’s solu- 
tion : 


OW quickly and how kindly does childhood 


“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy!” 


And then childhood can hardly believe in 
there being no means of communication be- 
tween this and the celestial world. The dis- 
tant hills, the clouds, the rainbow, why might 
not one ascend on these, and reach the un- 
known country ? John Norris, the poet-rector 
of Bemerton, dwells with a sympathetic in- 
sight derived, one might fancy, from personal 
recollection, on this phase of the child-mind : 


“So, to th’ unthinking boy, the distant sky 
Seems on some mountain’s surface to rely ; 
He with ambitious haste climbs the ascent, 
Curious to touch the firmament : 

But when with an unwearied pace 
Arrived he is at the long-wished place, 
With sighs the sad defeat he dues deplore, 


” 


As Heaven is still as distant as before ! 


How gratefully Wordsworth records the 
renewal of the glory-glimpses vouchsafed to 
his infancy during an evening of exceptional 
beauty, in which his beloved hills appeared 
in such hues as were wont to stream upon 
his childish eyes, and he once more beheld 
their ‘‘hazy ridges’ ascending, a kind of 
Jacob’s ladder, as it were, toward Heaven ! 
He gives voice to childhood’s very fancy, 
under the inspiration of that hour of visionary 
splendour : 

* Wings at my shoulders seem to play ; 
But, rooted here, I stand and gaze 
On those bright steps that heavenward raise 
Their practicable way.” 

In his memorial introduction to Norris’s 
poems, Dr. Grosart tells the story of a little 
lad of five who, in answer to his younger 


brother’s anxious questioning as to how they 
would get up to Heaven when they died, 






exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh, I know how TF shall get up! 
I will wait till the sun is low—low—low in the 
sky, and then I’ll jump up and ride to Heavyey 
in the sun.” 

It was a mere baby of two, who knew of 
her father only that he had passed into the 
skies, who came running into the room where 
her mother sat, looking out upon the rain, 


““Mamma!”’ she cried, possessed with one of 
the sudden transports of childhood; “I've 
found the road to papa!” Her mother, 
wondering, yielded to the guidance of the 


little eager hand, and was drawn into the 
opposite room and to the window; and ho! 
a perfect rainbow spanning the cloudy skies. 
The little one had seized on the symbol of 
Hope and converted it, in her childish fantasy, 
into an actual pathway to the Paradise of 
her father’s abode. 

Curious it is to note how often children 
and poets chance on the same thought. Or 
rather, children are poets, and poets are 
children who have retained the dreams of 
infancy. So Campbell deprecates the scientific 
explanation of that fairest, nearest, wonder 
of the skies, the rainbow, bidding it: 

“ Still seem, as to my childhood’s sight, 
A midway station given 
For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth and Heaven.” 

While Hood looks wistfully back to the days 
when Heaven was so near to him that he 
used to think the fir-trees’ tops were close 
against it: 

“It was a childish ignorance, 
But now 'tis little joy 
To know I'm farther off from Heaven 
Than when I was a boy.” 

Thus do children follow after sunbeams, 
after rainbows, after every wandering strain 
of music, into their viewless Paradise. Every- 
one will remember Vaughan, and how to him, 
in his days of angel infancy, this earth was 
the merest dim reflection of Heaven: 

«* When on some gilded cloud, or flower, 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of Eternity.” 

Emerson, in his mystical «« Ode to May-day,” 
imagines that some dream-like trace of Eden 
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ave survived man’s banishment, and 


may h 
awakes in young hearts the passionate desire 


to tread their forfeit Paradise. And he com- 
pares the children, those little innocent exiles 
of Heaven, to a caged bird in spring, hearken- 
ing for the distant song of its winged kindred 

migrating from the Southern Sea: 

« And ever when the happy child 
In May beholds the blooming wild, 
And hears in Heaven the bluebird sing, 
‘Onward,’ he cries, ‘ your baskets bring : 
In the next field is air more mild, 
And o'er yon hazy crest is Eden's balmier spring.” 

Even if out of reach, yet Heaven to the 
little ones is, as it were, ever in sight, the 
other side of the sky, through whose trans- 
parent veil its glories can be glimpsed and 
Said a little Swedish girl, looking 
“If the wrong side of Heaven 


guessed of. 
up at the stars : 
is so beautiful, what must the right side be 

A young child stood watching a sunset on 
the Mediterranean from the sands off Viareggio. 
As the splendour grew on sea and sky, some 
ray of it—for the first time, perhaps—touched 
her little spirit. And eagerly, like one who 
has just made a discovery, she asked, ‘‘ Mamma, 
is that Heaven ? ”’ 

“Its oh! to be a child of open eyes, 
Rounded with wonder, and to meet no cloud 
Or mocking shroud 
3etwixt me and the close and kindred skies ; 
To see God walking in His garden yet, 
And Paradise, 
Not in the sunrise only but sunset.” * 

“T always used to think,’ wrote the present 
writer's brother, ‘““when I was a little tiny 
boy, that the floor of Heaven, the other side 
of the sky, must be convex, dome-shaped, 
from the concavity of the sky as it appears 
tous. And this used to seem to me one of 
its greatest delights, the pleasure and ease 
with which one could roll down its celestial 
slopes.” What a true little boy’s Heaven! 

Could the little ones, they who “ by mere 
playing go to Heaven,”’ make their happiness 
in Heaven itself of anything but play ? So 
the kindly Greenlanders explain the beautiful 
phenomena of the Northern Lights in their 
skies by the legend that they are caused by 
the spirits of departed children playing at 
ball in Heaven !+ 

Eugénie de Guérin dreamed, like Elia—but 
It was, she tells us, in her little girlhood—of a 
child-angel, the children’s playmate, and the 
maker of their toys. And she called him the 


* F. W. Orde Ward 
t James Barr, 


The Daily News, December, 1901» 
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“Angel Joujou.” A_ spirit of sport and 
laughter, the darling of the skies, he will be 
found, that bright-winged angel of the little 
ones : 
“ By good children, passed away, 

When they tread the heavenly ground, 

With the innocents at play: 

With their martyr palm-boughs playing, 

And their crowas, their voices rise— 

‘For our playground,’ they are saying, 

‘ God has given us all the skies!'" * 

With a like extravagance of fancy on child- 
hood’s behalf, so extravagantly fanciful. on 
its own, her countryman, Victor Hugo, vexed 
at not being able to give his grandbabe, Jeanne, 
the moon when she imperiously demanded it, 
pictured for consolation of himself and her 
a glorious time to come, when the good God, 
greater and kinder than we have ever fancied 
Him, may even give His children stars for 
their very own.t 

How pretty is the Provencal rhyme, still 
playing into the fancy of the children’s Heaven 
of play! 

“ Ding-dong, ding-dong, 
Now are ringing the bells of St. John: 
Who says the prayers, and who rings them so high? 
The little children of the sky!” ¢ 


And still lovelier Giles Fletcher’s image of 

the “‘ third Heaven,”’ so pure and bright that 

only spirit-eyes might view it, in which “little 

angels holding hands danced all around ”’— 
“ It seem’d those little sprights, so swift and bold, 


The stately canopy bore on their wings ; 
But them itself as pendants did uphold "— 


even as their humbler kinsfolk play at “‘ Ring- 
a-ring of Roses”’ in the streets and fields of 
earth. Children, ‘‘ the delight of the world,” 
as good old Bishop Andrewes calls them, the 
delight too of Heaven—how they pipe and 
flute and frolic in the skies, hanging on the 
robes of Mother Mary and the grown-up 
angels in the grand old paintings ! 

The Northern mystic, Swedenborg, whose 
children’s Heaven is a sort of glorified kinder- 
garten in which the happy little souls are 
taught everything, even to the most sacred 
mysteries of faith, by play and pictures, 
prettily observes that the ways of heavenly 
younglings are very much the same as those 
of earthly infants, when engaged in their 
little pastimes. To them all alike “every 
object appears to be alive.’”’ Every student of 

* G. S. Trebutien’s Edition. 


+“Ah! Vous voulez la lune!" 
t “Cradle Songs”: The Canterbury Poets. 
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childhood would corroborate the saying. Sully 
tells of a little one who spoke of a star as 
“an eye.” It was the elfin-boy, Hartley 
Coleridge, the child of Wordsworth’s Ode, 
who, as his father records in a letter to Southey, 
eVolved out of his three-year-old mind (count- 
ing by earthly years!) the fancy, born of his 
joy in London street-lamps, that “stars are 
dead lamps; they ben’t naughty, they are 
put up in the sky ’’—imagining for them the 
same fate to which, as he had been re- 
peatedly told, good boys are destined. Truly, 
there is no exclusiveness in the children’s 
Heaven ! 

It was a wondrous vision of Heaven, and 
in keeping, evidently, with his baby notions, 
that burst on the still dreaming eyes of Tenny- 
son’s son, Lionel, when, having been carried 
out in a blanket one night in the great comet 
year, he woke up under the stars and asked, 
“Am I dead?” He thought to have skipped 
the grave, and passed direct from earth to 
Heaven. Death and Heaven, indeed, are 
synonymous images to the infant mind, when 
undisturbed by shadows of older thought. 

“Children,”’ once said Luther, ‘ imagine 
Heaven a place where rivers run with cream, 
and trees are hung with cakes and plums. 
Do not blame them. They are but showing 
their simple, natural, unquestioning, all-be- 
lieving faith.’”’ And he played into the notion 
by describing Heaven, in a letter to his little 
son Hansichen, as a lovely garden stocked 
with fruit-trees, wherein a multitude of good 
children, clad in golden coats, dance and 
sport and ride on ponies with golden reins 
and silver saddles, and have pipes of pure 
gold, and drums and lutes and all manner of 
musical instruments, and shoot with silver 
bows and arrows, and, in short, have every- 
thing attractive to the longings of children, 
those “dear little greedy birds of Paradise,’ 
as Victor Hugo calls them. 

Of the child Blake, Mr. Gilchrist tells the 
story that when a traveller was once recounting 
“bright wonders” of some foreign city, ‘‘ Do 
you call that splendid ?”’ the boy, already a 
seer and a mystic, broke in. ‘“‘I should call 
a city splendid in which the houses were of 
gold, the pavement of silver, the gates orna- 
mented with precious stones.” 

A child in one of Mrs. Hemans’s poems 
declares her dream of Heaven to be a place 
of summer gladness, where she may rove all 
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day “unchecked,” and pick the flowers and 
fruits. So to the poor slum-child, Heaven 
was a place “where you don’t have to keep 
off the grass.’’ ‘‘ Your child has but Changed 
his garden,’ wrote the poet-divine, Ruther. 
ford, to a bereaved mother, fastening, like 
Luther, on the idea of a garden as fit Heaven 
for a child, ««and is planted higher UP, Nearer 
the sun, where he will thrive better than in 
this out-field.’””, And in Bunyan’s sweet and 
sunny Land of Beulah, “ the children of th 
town would go into the King’s gardens, an 
gather nosegays for the pilgrims, and bring 
them with much affection to them.” 

A nobler Heaven was never conceived of 
by a child than that which shone forth ip 
the saying to his mother—reported and over. 
heard by a friend of the Empress—of one of 
the Kaiser’s little boys: ‘‘ Oh, Mamachen! 
if only I were an angel, I’d throw gold and 
silver all day long down to the poor in the 
streets.”’ 

“Next to what conversing with an angd 
might be—for it is hard to imagine it- 
comes, I think, the privilege of having a red 
child’s thoughts uttered to one,’’ character. 
istically wrote Lewis Carroll, for whose epitaph 
Francis Thomson’s line, 


‘ Look for me in the nurseries of Heaven!” 


was once happily suggested. And in a letter 
to one of his numerous child-friends he speaks 
of the “ far-away look ” in the eyes of another 
of them, a baby actress, ‘“‘ when we talked of 
God and of Heaven—as if her angel, who 
beholds His face continually, were whispering 
to her.”’ 

Yes, it is from children, far more even 
than poets or divines, that we obtain glimpse 
into Heaven. Even though the vision may 
fail us on our own account, of the Heaven 
of the wise and prudent, yet through a child’ 
eyes we may still behold the children’s Heavea 
—in Swedenborg’s exquisite definition, “ the 
Heaven of innocence.” 

How sweetly Victor Hugo says that when 
we have outgrown the dreams and faith of 
childhood, and cry in our despair, “ "Twas 
false, all I believed!” the good God wil 
answer from the clouds: 


“No! you dreamed Heaven: though shadows I’ve allowed, 
For the next cradle wait— 
The Tomb, ’Tis thus I dream. Sing, birds, elate!” * 


Heaven you will have. 


* Dean Carrington’s Translations 








(Photo: Russell and Sons, Baker Street, W.) 
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An Archbishop’s Anecdotes. 


HOSE who heard the address 
delivered by the Archbishop of 
Rupert's Land on the occasion of the 
hundred and seventh anniversary of 
the Church Missionary Society must 
have been struck, not only with its 
power and earnestness, but with the 
speaker's grace of illustration and 
aptness of allusion. The Archbishop 
had a tale of gratifying and remarkable 
progress to tell, and he told it with 
zest. Many of his points were of 
exceptional interest, and went to 
show that among the Indians, in the 
midst of whom he laboured, were men 
of acute intelligence, who had to be 
tactfully and carefully reasoned with. 
For example, after a Sunday in 
church, the Archbishop called upon 
any who would care to consult him to 
do so. “Up rose a chief with the im- 
plied rebuke, “‘ We have just finished 
an impressive service ; it is not good 
to talk business, Nor is it well,” 
added the chief, “ todo work on the 
Lord’s day“arid in God's house.” So 
the Archbishop had to do his “ work” 
the following day in a schoolhouse 
over a mile away. 


se 
An Indian’s Retort. 
ANOTHER of the Archbishop's 


stories showed with what readi- 
ness and intelligence the “poor 
Indian” treats those matters he is 
called upon to discuss. A man had 
excused himself for not going to 
church by declaring that his clothes 
were not good enough for the purpose. 
Thereupon his chief remarked, “| 
have read the Big Book from cover 
to cover, and | have only found one 
verse about clothes and going to 
church, and that verse is, ‘ Rend your 
hearts and not your garments.’ ” 


<$o 


A Challenge about Collec- 
tions. 
THERE are few more disturbing 


subjects among a certain section 
than the collection. Those who con- 
tend that the continual cry of “ Give, 
give” is likely to be damaging, may 
well heed a story in point related by 
an American bishop. Ina parish with 
its “coloured” congregation, the 
clergyman was met by one indignant 
member with the comment, “ You are 
going to kill this church with your 
missions and your demands for 
money.” - And the clergyman re- 
sponded, “If you can show me any 
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Conducted by the Editor. 


parish on the face of the earth, or any 
church on the face of the earth, that 
has been killed by giving to missions, | 
will come up to that church, and | will 
climb up on the walls thereof, and | 
will stand on the top and I will say, 
’ Blessed are the dead that die in the 


Lord. fo 


Medical Missions. 


ERY strong testimony as to the 
practical good achieved and the 
bounteous influence exercised by 
medical missionaries in all parts of the 
world is constantly forthcoming, but 
the words of Sir Mackworth Young 
have an especial value as coming from 
one intimately acquainted with what 
this noble band has accomplished in 
some of the most benighted regions. 
For thirty years he was engaged in 
official duties in India, and during 
long tours in the remote native districts 
he had opportunities for discovering 
not only what was done, but what 
feelings were engendered towards the 
Christian labourers among the popu- 
lace. ‘ The feeling,” said Sir Mack- 
worth Young, “ was one of heartfelt 
esteem and affection.” And he was 
able to add to his report on the moral 
results a note on the effectual side of 
the ministration, for he knew that “ the 
work done in the missionary hospitals 
was valued and appreciated by the 
people and the Government, nh | that 
the missionaries were a link of ines- 
timable value between the Government 
and the people.’’ 


se 
Everyday Wonders. 


JN his curiously interesting volume 

on “ The Religion of Nature,’’ 
Mr. Kay Robinson, the eminent 
naturalist, devotes one chapter to 
showing how science has pe alle 
and how what were deemed miracles 
in the past have become almost 
commonplace events to-day. His 
illustrations ‘are clear and_ striking. 
“A ship is in mid-ocean, and it 
gathers from the air the news which is 
being told that day on land athousand 
miles away. You see a little glazed 
room at a railway station, or a post 
office, labelled * Public Telephone.’ 
You walk in and speak to a friend a 
hundred miles away. Then you walk 
out again as if you had done nothing 
wonderful. Yet there was a time 
when men would have burned you 
at the stake for saying such things 
could possibly be done.” Mr. Robin- 


son deduces a very fine moral from 
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these examples. “If science,” be 
says, “cannot say that 

God-like in power and pase Ap 
not in the future achieve what would 
be regarded as miracles to-day—se¢. 
ing that the commonplace of to-day 
would have been miracles in the past 
—who can presume to say that the 
Spirit of God did not, on one great 
occasion in the history of the human 
race, act directly to produce pure 
offspring oi God in human form >” 


se 
A Useful Worker. 


EW names are better known in 
connection with philanthropy and 
social endeavour than that of Mr, 
Thomas Holmes, who, until recently, 
was missionary at the North London 
Police Court. His retirement a few 
months ago, in order to devote his 
energies entirely to the great army o 
home-workers, called forth many 
regrets as well as expressions of 
admiration, for his skilled police-cout 
work had become very widely known. 
For twenty-two years he had made 
this his life work, and during that time 
most of the worst types of wr 
doers had passed through his hands 
some led to a better life, other 


warned and entreated in vain. 

se 
Encouraged by Livingstone. 
MR. HOLMES has had an i- 


teresting career. He was bom 
in the busy Staffordshire town d 
Walsall some sixty years ago, 
before the age of twelve found him 
selfin an iron foundry, working four- 
teen hours a day, at a weekly wage of 
three shillings. One event of his 
schooldays is ever fresh in his 
memory. Into the school there walked 
one day a “dark, bronzed, and 
severe-looking man.” Young Holmes 
was called out of class to worka 
problem on the blackboard for the 
stranger. Itwas Dr. Livingstone, the 
great missionary, and he had 
his hand on the boy's head’and added 
some word of praise and encourage 


ment. <Jo 


Mr. S. D. Gordon and 

itis Books. 

NOT infrequently one hears of a 
novelist springing into fame 0 

the strength of one book, but wniters 

on religious subjects do not, as @ 

win popularity quite so quickly. 
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S, D. Gordon, however, an American 
Bible teacher and writer, is an excep- 
tion. A year or two ago he was 
practically unknown both in this coun- 
try and his own, but his remarkable 
hook, “Quiet Talks on Power, 
brought him at a bound into the front 
rank of the men with a message. 
When this book first appeared in 
America it found only a oy limited 

blic. But it fell into the hands of 
Mir, Charles M. Alexander, the 
famous singing evangelist, as he sailed 
for England, and he was so struck 
with the boldness and the vigour of 
its teaching that he commended it to 
his colleague, Dr. Torrey. He read 
it also, and was so deeply impressed 
with it that he at once communicated 
with Mr. Gordon, asking him to 
deliver lectures at the Moody Bible 
Institute in Chicago. Wherever he 
went, Mr. Alexander spoke about 
“Quiet Talks on Power™ on the 
platform, and recommended it to 
persons whom he met. The result 
was that the book “‘ caught on™ as the 
saying is, and edition after edition was 
necessary to meet the ever-increasing 
demand. About 50,000 copies of 
the book have been sold 


<sjeo 
Mr. Gordon’s Continued 


Success. 
MR. GORDON, however, is not 


aman of one book only. A 
companion book to his earlier work, 
“Quiet Talks on Prayer,” had its 
first edition exhausted before the day 
of publication. It has all the charac- 
teristics that mark the volume by 
which Mr. Gordon’s name became 
known—force of expression, vivid 
presentation of truths, and clear-cut, 
telling phrases. Mr. Gordon has also 
written several booklets—‘ The Sy- 
char Revival,” ‘‘ Fresh Supplies of 
Power,” and “‘ Keeping Tryst.” This 
new voice in the religious world is 
one of tremendous power, and it is a 
voice to which a vast audience is 
listening. Among young men, par- 
ticularly, Mr. Gordon is much in 
demand, and his influence with them 
reminds one of the power wielded 
among students and others by the late 
Professor Henry Drummond. Mr. 
Gordon has not yet been heard in 
this country, but whenever he chooses 
to come he is sure of an earnest 
hearing. An article by him appears 
on another page. 


sje 


A Striking Career. 
THERE are few men in the 


ministry to-day who can show 
such a varied caeer as the Rev. 
W.S. Jacoby, of Chicago, There is, 
—, no more striking example of 
what the grace of God can accomplish 
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than that afforded in his case. His 
life-story makes an _ extraordinary 
record. Mr. Jacoby got a good 
enough start in life, for his parents 
were prosperous, and were willing 
to give him every chance. But 
he began badly, and became worse 
as the years went on. He was 
stealing, couting, and drinking when 
only he years old. When quite 
a lad he enlisted in the navy, and was 
a prisoner of war at sixteen. He 
joined the army three times, and was 
twice drummed out cf it. His whole 
early life was spent in utter reckless- 
ness and debauchery. On more than 
one occasion he was within a hair's 


breadth of violent death, and twice 


THE REV. W. S. JACOBY. 


almost murdered people. He was 
forty-four years of age before he was 
converted during a religious revival 
in the little town in which he was 
living. A man in the town alleged 
that Jacoby was afraid to go to the 
meetings, and to prove that he was 
not he attended an evening service. 
He did it as a matter of bravado, but 
he was convicted of sin, and, abandon- 
ing his old wicked life, he began to 
preach the Gospel. 


<je 
Chicago's « Best-loved 
Man.”’ 


UNTIL a few months ago, Mr. 

M roe sy was assistant pastor at 
the Moody Church, Chicago. Now 
he is undertaking evangelistic work and 
conducting classes at which Christians 
are trained as personal workers. No 
one meeting him to-day would ever 
dream of his past. Dr. Torrey has 
described him as the “ best-loved man 


in Chicago.” Before his conversion 
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he was wild and vicious ; now he is 
as gentle and loving as a child. He 
loves to speak of the goodness of 
God in saving him, and his heart 
goes out in great love and pity for 
the lost. I remember crossing from 
America to this country with him, says 
a correspondent, and there was not a 
more popular man on board the 
steamer. It was the first holiday he 
had had for years, and he entered into 
the enjoyment of it with a whole- 
heartedness worth seeing. When, at 
the end of a happy voyage, the part- 
ings were being made at Liverpool, 
one would have thought that Mr. 
Jacoby was losing life-long friends. 


<§fo 


Mr. F. Spencer Johnson. 


THOSE who know South London 
best declare it to be the most 
godless part of the whole metropolis. 
But the evil that there prevails is not 
having it all its own way. There are 
many forces working for righteousness 
—forces that are guided and controlled 
by men possessed by the passion for 
souls. Prominent among these is the 
Training Institute for young business 
men, which has its headquarters in 
Trinity Square, Borough. At its head 
is Mr. F. Spencer Johnson, a well- 
known evangelist, who at one time was 
an actor on the stage. It was while 
acting in America that he was con- 
verted. In 1895 he came under the 
wer of that remarkable woman, 
ieee E. Willard, in Baltimore, and 
under a street lamp one night he was 
brought to see his need of a Saviour 
and accepted Him on the spot. Since 
that time he has been working his 
hardest to make the Gospel of Christ 
known to others, and his labours have 
been wonderfully blessed. In addi- 
tion to being an excellent speaker, 
Mr. Johnson is a splendid singer. 


sje 
A Mother’s Influence. 
MR. JOHNSON, like many other 


men, admits that he owes every- 
thing to his mother. To the writer, 
on one occasion, he said: “She 
taught me the value of prayer; she 
led me to know that there was such a 
thing as a realised salvation in Jesus 
Christ. More, though she had four- 
teen of us to bring up in a vicarage, 
and not much money, she was always 
the same bright, happy, trustful 
woman. Heer influence kept me from 
treading the pathway of evil doings. 
After my conversion, her sympathy 
and encouragement enabled me to 
hold on when discouragements came 
to me. Yes, | owe more than pen 
can write to her.” That is certainly 
a very noble tribute to a mother's 
influence. Mr. Johnson expects great 
things from his training school. 
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A Palace of Hope. 
CON the slope of a delightful Sussex 


hill, where the air is fragrant with 
odours from the neighbouring pine- 
woods, a beautiful edifice has arisen 
to be a centre of healing and bene- 
ficence. It is the Midhurst Sana- 
torium for the treatment of consump- 
tives, and the institution bears the 
name of King Edward VII., who 
performed the inaugural ceremony in 
June. His Majesty has displayed 
the deepest personal interest in the 
progress of the place, which has been 
designed to secure every advantage, 
and is the product of many experi- 
enced and expert minds working with 
a common object. The open-air 
treatment is known to offer the best 
chance of cure in cases of pulmonary 
consumption, and therefore this hill- 
side palace has been erected to enable 
the patients always to drink in a pure, 
free current of life-renewing air, and 
at the same time to enjoy the sunshine 
which is so copiously poured forth 
upon that favoured locality. Sufferers 
from the wasting malady, which at 
one time was deemed to mean certain 
doom, are now able to look hopefully 
forward to restoration to strength 
and activity; and, as His Majesty 
felicitously said, a sanatorium, so ad- 
mirably situated and so wonderfully 
equipped with every resource of 
modern science, may assist to advance 
the physiological knowledge of the 
dread disease, and by adequate treat- 
ment prolong valuable lives and 
lengthen honourable careers. 


THE QUIVER. 
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SANATORIUM CHAPEL. 


Open-air Service. 
PARTICULAR interest attaches 
to the chapel of the Midhurst 
Sanatorium. This part of the insti- 
tution, for which the patients are 
indebted to the generosity of ik ges 
Brickwood, is entirely origi in 
plan, and in thorough accord with the 
main scheme. The principle of a 
free inflow of air is maintained even 
in this sanctuary, and our illustrations 
of the exterior and interior will enable 
the idea of the design to be under- 
stood. The two naves are at right 
angles to each other, and meet in a 





chancel common to both. The sides 
which enclose the angle looking to the 
south are formed by open arches pro- 
tected only by a clcister. The 

but invigorating breeze will therefore 
be wafted through the spaces whilst 
the service proceeds, and the patients 
will not lose a breath of the all- 
important fresh air whilst engaged in 
worship. The whole arrangement is 
one more proof of the thoroughness 
and foresight which have been dis- 
played in fulfilling the benign purpose 
originating with His Majesty for 
alleviating human suffering. 








(Photo: Frith, Reigate.) 
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BE QUIET.” 


By S. D. Gordon, Author of ‘‘Quiet Talks on Power,’’ Etc. 


HE earth is noisy. Nature is still. 
There are storm noises and earth- 
quakes. But these result from disturbances 


above and below. Both the disturbances 
and the noises are abnormal, not true to 
Nature. 


Man is noisy. God is quiet. Noise reveals 
weakness ; something out of gear or tune. 
Sound is rhythm. Noise is discord. Itisa 
result of friction always, a jarring of two or 
more forces. The members of the orchestra 
are not controlled by the leader’s eye; 
they are free-lancing. Strength is still. 
It may give a sound, but it is always a sound 
of stillness. It is rhythmic, harmonious, 
musical. 

Sympathy means oneness of spirit. It 
is the basis of all communication, of what- 
ever degree, between man and man ; higher 
up, between God and man. A man reveals 
himself, lets out the true inner self, only to 
one of like spirit. Necessarily it is so. It is 
doubly so. On one side he needs the opening 
where he may go in, and the sympathetic 
opening itself attracts and draws out the 
confidence. On the other side the lack of 
sympathetic oneness is a lock. The life is 

| shut up and shut in. It cannot receive 
what is waiting at its door. 

God is quiet. He is revealing Himself, 
all the time, up to the highest possible limit, 
to His much loved race of men. But He can 
come in only through an opened door. He 
can reveal Himself only to the man who opens 
the door. Sympathy, oneness of spirit, is 
the key. A spirit of quiet stillness opens the 
life to this marvellous, quiet God. 

We can all recall how, in moments of 
quietness, God has spoken into the inner ear, 
and we have long remembered what He 
said. We can remember, too, how at such 
times His speaking has deepened the quiet 
in our souls. God would woo us into that 
quietness of spirit, akin to His own, that we 
may be living again in our native atmo- 
sphere—-His presence. 

Man calls Nature slow. The growth of the 
trees, the passing of the year through its 
seasons, we call this slow. But Nature re- 
veals God. It reveals His method. Nature 
seems slow to us because the riot of fever 
is in our blood. Nature is normal. This 
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other is abnormal. Man needs the soothing, 
controlling touch of God’s hand upon his 
life if the fever is to go. 

To a man absorbed in Christian activity, 
rushing, pushing, with nerves on tension and 
blood boiling, who wearily turned to God in 
prayer, there came one day into the inner 
ear, as he was on bent knees, this word, 
spoken with great softness, “‘ Study to be 
quiet.”’! In the following days it became a 
veritable sheet anchor, holding the barque 
steady in many astorm. Its variations were 
brooded over that new life might come out 
of its inner deeps: ‘‘ Study to keep quiet.” 
“Be ambitious to be wnambitious,” in all 
the world’s abused meaning of ambitious. 

Many personal, practical, applications 
quietly, gradually worked themselves out of 
it into the fibre of habit. Keep the body 
quiet, the voice quiet, the eyes quiet, the 
thoughts, the imagination, the emotions 
quiet. Put on Nature’s pneumatic tubes 
and rubber heels. ‘“ But,” you say, ‘ how 
self-conscious that must make one!” No, 
not if you do it quietly, naturally. Quiet 
does not mean repression. It means the 
natural expression of mastery, neither 
overdone nor underdone. One of the 
sweetest words is mastery. But sweeter 
is the thing itself. Jt does not mean 
repression, but control. It means hold- 
ing one’s self, one’s powers steady to 
their true use. It means not lack of use, 
nor over-use ; not misuse, the inappropriate ; 
nor abuse, the injurious, but Nature’s true 
use. It recognises that what is not controlled 
goes to extremes—wrong, bad, weak ex- 
tremes. Mastery is holding true to Nature. 
Mastery means quietness, the quietness of 
rhythm, of the sun’s swing, of the dew’s fall, 
of God’s action in all of Nature, of the true 
masterful man’s natural life. 

As the days went their round there came 
trooping to the support of this message, one 
by one, a group of “‘ quiet’ verses. 

From out the midst of that stormy Forty- 
sixth Psalm ? came the quieting, commanding 
note, “‘ Be still, and know that I am God,” 
with an alterrate reading: ‘‘Let_ go, 
and know that I am God.” Let go 
your will and plans, and you will know 


1 1 Thessalonians iv, IT. 2 Psalm xlvi. 10. 
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Somebody else’s will and plans for you. 
Let go of yourself, and you will become 
conscious of Him. Be still, be still, and you 
will find God, and in finding Him be finding 
your own true self, for in His image were 
we made. But what a lot of persistent 
practising that “ Be still” does take ! 

Into the hearts of many thousands have 
been sung, in classical music, these words of 
David’s: “Rest in the Lord, and wait 
patiently for Him.” ! The revised margin 
gives fine colouring: “ Be still before the 
Lord.” But the beauty, as well as the deep 
simple philosophy, or rather, the beauty 
because the philosophy, comes out best 
perhaps in Luther’s translation: “ Be silent 
to God, and let Him mould thee.” The 
wondrous influence of silence, when it is in 
God’s presence, toward Him ! 

The Hundred and Seventh Psalm, ? 
which the Hebrews sang responsively in 
their Temple service pictures vividly such a 
storm at sea as many a man has known on 
the sea of his life, or the inner sea of his 
heart. But the great change comes when 
the oft repeated “‘ they ” is turned to “ He.” 
“He maketh the storm a calm, so that the 
waves thereof are still’’ ; His hand sweeps the 
human keyboard and discord gives way to 
sweet music. And what a wealth of human 
experience is in the next line: ‘‘ Then are 
they glad because they be quiet.” The 
return to quiet is a return to natural life 
as planned by the Giver of life. One can 
just see the quiet sigh of relief breathing out, 
the sweet peace in the eye, the steadying 
cf the pulse of these storm-stirred men. 

This vein of gold comes again to the 
surface in the Gospels. Matthew’s kingly 
narrative gives the most imperial touch to 
the same storm story on Galilee’s blue 
waters: “He rebuked the winds and the 
sea, and there was a great calm.” “ Re- 
huked!” Something was wrong. Some- 
body was misbehaving. They were raising 
a storm. He appeared with His rebuke. 


He was recognised. There was ‘a great 
calm.” If He were ever recognised and 


honoured there was always ‘‘a great calm,” 
and there can be power only where there is 
calm—Nature’s true condition. 

A change of figure couples with that this, 
also from Matthew: “‘And He touched her 
hand, and the fever left her: and she arose, and 
1 Psalm xxxvii. 7. 2 Psalm cvii. 23-32. 

3 Matthew viii, 23-27; Mark iv. 36-41; Luke viii, 22-25. 
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ministered unto them.”! The riot ot fever jn 
the blood, angry faces, green eyes, hooked 
hands—H1s touch—the fever goes, the storm 
is stilled, ‘a great calm,” then service, Only 
calmed hands can serve truly. 

The Old Testament gospel brings up a 
very familiar line that has strengthened 
many a life in stress: ‘‘ In quietness and jp 
confidence shall be your strength.”? (Cop. 
fidence is quiet. Fear is always flurried, 
Strength is stored in quietness. Out of 
quietness shall come your strength. 

That exquisitely simpie Oriental love 
story, Ruth, has in it a bit that contains 
meaning for one’s heart quite apart from its 
original significance. “‘ Sit still, my daughter, 
until thou know how the matter wili fall: for 
the man will not rest until he have finished 
the thing this day.’”»* We who have Paul’s 
prison psalm, Philippians, find in its con. 
fident assertion—‘‘ He Who began a good 
work will perfect it until the day of Jesus 
Christ ” 4—good reason for spelling Ruth’s 
“man” with a capital M, in our personal 
thinking of it, and finding back in that sweet 
story fresh stimulus to sitting “ still.” 

God revealed Himself to Elijah one 
morning early in “‘a sound of gentle stillness,” * 
The shepherd singer says, ‘‘ He leadeth me 
beside the waters of gutetness.’’® Job's true 
comforter reminds that much troubled man, 
“When He giveth quietness, who then can 
make trouble ?”’?7 Solomon’s God-given 
wisdom has this: “A tranquil heart is the life 
of the flesh.’’ § 

Fitting the Ninety-first Psalm into its 
likely historical setting of the thirty-thid 
chapter of Exodus suggests this free trans- 
lation of its first verse: ‘‘ He that goeth 
aside to sit still in the secret place with the 
Most High shall find Him coming over s0 
close that he shall be lodging under the shadow 
of the Almighty.” ® 

These are some of the quiet verses that 
grew up around that first one. And _ there 
are more. They should be looked up slowly, 
and breathed in deeply. 

This is the pathway of peace, and s0 
through peace, of power. In it just ahead 
stands the Master saying, ‘‘ Come along 
with Me.” Let us go. 

1 Matthew viii. 15. 

3 Ruth iii, 18. 

5 1 Kings xix. 12, margin. 

7 Job xxxiv. 20. 

8 Proverbs xiv. 30, American Revision. 

9 Psalm xci. 1, with Exodus xxxiii, 7-11. 


2 Isaiah xxx, 15. 
4 Philippians i. 6, 
6 Psalm xxiii, 2. 
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THE SHOALHAVEN RIVER TRAGEDY. 


A Complete Story by Louise Lanyer. 


T nine o’clcck on December 29th, 1900, the 
\ usual Saturday evening crowd on George 
Street was augmented by additional hundrecs 
of strolling people. Sydney seemed galvanised 
into a new and spasmodic life. Federation 
was virtually accomplished, and the colonists, 
from near and tar, were pouring into Sydney to 
share in its gorgeous festivities. 

Christmas had been thrust quite into the 
shade because of the new excitement. Christ- 
mases have been coming and going for nine- 
teen hundred years, but the Commonwealth of 
Australia could only come once. 

The first Governor-General, Earl Hopetoun, 
had already arrived, and thousands had 
witnessed his triumphal march down King 
Street. The several magnificent arches in 
honour of the United States of Austraha 
were nearly completed, and were beautiful 
artistic successes. Over every available shop, 
on every balcony along the line of march, in 
every spare bit of ground, stands were in 
process of erection to accommodate the people, 
and the seats thereon were selling at fabulous 
prices. The hotels were filled to overflowing, 
and for even a cot in a tiny hall-way one must 
pay his guinea per day. Yes, Federation was 
at hand, and all Sydney was mad. 

Amongst the regular loiterers on George 
Street might be noticed the bright scarlet 
coats of the British Life Guards, the turbans of 
the Indian warriors, the kilts of the gallant 
Scots, the Grenadiers, the Royal Artillery, and 
the khaki uniforms of the returned Australians. 
The girls, in gay attire, were delirious with 
admiration, while the larrikins made the 
pandemonium still more intense by their 
shrill ‘‘ Coo-ees,”’ their unbridled comments on 
the Englishmen, and their wild delight when 
any little row or hand-to-hand “ shindy ” 
seemed imminent. Once the tallest man in 
the British Army (a private) passed through the 
ever-increasing crowd, and his appearance was 
the signal for a rousing cheer, while a curious, 
pushing, shoving rabble surrounded him, 
This fellow was six fect nine and a half inches, 
and his massive figure towered far above his 
comrades, even in a country where men are 
mostly big and well set up. 

“My word, Jane,’’ said an old, hard-featured 





countryman to his wife. ‘“ He’s a whopper, 
isn’t he ?”’ 

She nodded vigorously, too confused and 
awe-stricken in the strange tide of life around 
them to speak. They stood and stared after 
the big Britisher until he was out of sight, and 
then continued their slow progress towards 
the “‘ Arcadia,’’ where they were stopping. 

Perhaps there was no sadder, lonelier couple 
in the city than these two, Dave Stevens and 
Jane, his wife. Two dreary weeks they had 
been in Sydney, but the festivities held no 
cheer for them. From their quiet home on 
the Shoalhaven River they had hastened to 
welcome back their only son from South Africa. 
They knew he had been hurt, but he was 
coming back to them, and their love and care 
should cure his wounds. So bidding Tess, 
their brown-eyed daughter, keep ihe house in 
readiness for Jack’s return, the old squatter- 
farmer and his wife hastened to meet the ship. 
With straining eyes and fast-beating hearts, 
they searched the deck for that one precious 
face, but Jack was not among those happy, 
sunburnt men who had come home unscathed 
from the war. Nor was he in that pitiful little 
contingent of slightly wounded heroes, whose 
pale faces, bandaged arms or legs, told all too 
plainly of the remorseless bitterness of war. 
No, he was not there, and their fond eyes 
suddenly grew a little dimmer. Where was 
Jack ? 

“Ah!” <A frightened exclamation from 
Jane. Her eyes had found him, despite his 
fearful pallor, despite those hideous bandages, 
despite the fact that he was borne on a litter, 
a pitiful wreck of a man, all that was left of 
him. But he felt her tears and kisses, and the 
old man’s trembling hand on his head, and 
smiled well content. 

“It’s good—to be home,” he whispered 
before he fainted. 

So this was why these two walked sorrowing 
in the midst of so much joy. Jack was lying 
dangerously ill in the hospital, and their spirit 
was broken within them. Jane clung a little 
closer to Dave’s arm. 

“Shall we go out again to-night ?”’ she 
asked. 

“No,” replied the father. “It ain’t no 
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good to go, Jane; he’s got to be kept asleep, 
and to-morrow—to-morrow we shail know the 
result of the operation.” 

Her face grew whiter, and she felt very old 
and helpless. 

“‘ Jane,” he said hesitatingly, ‘“‘ I’ve never 
been what you’d call a hard man, have I?” 

“Why, no, Dave,” she answered. 

He shook his white head perplexedly. 

“TI can’t understand it,’ he muttered. 
** All these years to work, thinking of the time 
when Jack ’ud grow up to take my place ; 
teeling prouder of him every year, seein’ him 
shootin’ ’way above me, and so brave and 
handsome. And now—now—he’s almost gone, 
and you and I are left, Jane, in the evenin’ 
time—desolate.”’ 

His voice broke over the last word. Men 
and women grow old fast out in the ‘ bush,” 
and this man had been a hard toiler in his day. 

A quickly repressed sob answered him, as 
the old wife said, even in her own trouble, 
trying, womanlike, to comfort him : 

“‘ There’s our Tess, Davie, and perhaps even 
now God won’t take our Jack.” 

Dave Stevens raised his head fiercely. 

“God!” he cried passionately. ‘‘ Where 
has God been all these years, and where is He 
now ? Why did He let our four children die 
off, like white blossoms, one by one, and all 
the time we on our knees, prayin’ for their 
lives ? Why did He let our house burn twice, 
when Joe Endicott’s was saved, and him a 
lyin’, drunken wretch not fit to live? Why 
did He let us lose all our cows, and nearly 
perish of famine ? And now why did He let 
Jack get hurt, and Joe Endicott’s boy come 
home well and straight ? Oh, I’ve been a 
prayin’ man in my time, and I’ve lived honest 
among my fellow-men, but God’s hand keeps 
crushin’ me down, and since little Tom got 
lost in the ‘bush’ and died I’ve shook my 
fist at God, and I mean to keep on shakin’ 
it!” 

Terrified, she kept hushing him, but the 
flood-gates of the bitterness of years were 
opened, and would not be closed. In his 
impotence he swore it should be war between 
him and God. 


That night Dave Stevens had a dream. 
He seemed to be walking through a blazing 
field of pasture land. The fire scorched, but 
did not burn him; he tottered with fear and 
anguish, but did not fall. Always before him 
he saw dimly a man’s slender form, and he 


tried madly to reach that figure. Hissing 
tongues of fire leapt up to kiss his face ; he 
heard mocking voices in the scarlet air, and 
slimy snakes and hateful reptiles kept page 
with him. Aloud in his agony he cried, “ Oh, 
God, deliver me out of this hell !’ Suddenly 
the blazing field changed into a long, leyg 
paddock, fresh and green, wherein sleek cows 
were peacefully grazing, and frolicking colts 
played giccfully. A cool breeze fanned his 
face, and he saw the countenance of the man 
in the distance. It was Jack! Jack, wey 
and strong, with long, swinging strides coming 
to meet him. In his delight the old ma 
stretched out his arms and fell sobbing, while 
a voice in the air above him seemed to say 
tenderly, ‘‘‘ Trust in the Lord with all thine 
heart,’ for, ‘Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world,’ and, ‘ Tho’ grief 
may endure for a night, joy cometh in the 
morning.’’’ And as the voice ceased the tremb- 
ling man seemed to see above him the faces of 
his dead children, all fresh, pure and radiantly 
beautiful. ‘‘O Lord, I believe! Help, Thou, 
mine unbelief,’ he cried, and—awoke. His 
wife Jane was beside him, fear and wonder in 
her wrinkled face. 





““ Davie, dear,’’ she said tenderly, ‘ have ye 
been dreaming ? Your face is all wet with tears, 
and you’ve been moanin’ something terrible.” 

But Dave only smiled, and said solemnly, 
“Jane, old girl, our Jack won’t die, praised 
be God!”’ 

Then he told her all about it. 

He was right. Jack recovered. And be 
cause of this great mercy, following his wonder- 
ful dream, Dave Stevens’ hard heart became 
like the trusting heart of a little child. Weeks 
after the ‘Commonwealth ’”’ glories had been 
hushed—well nigh forgctten—in the sacred 
sorrow cf a great nation mourning for its great 
Queen, Jack Stevens went back to his home, 
and joy reigned in that house. 


There is a charming little inland town on 
the South Coast, named Nowra, the environ- 
ment of which is especially lovely. Number- 
less dairy farms picturesquely located make 
pastoral etchings across the beautiful Hawks- 
bury, while sixteen miles in one direction is 
Jervis Bay, sparkling, brilliant, and white 
beached; and over the hazy mountains lies 
the Kangaroo Valley, with its gorgeous foliage, 
its multitudinous flowers, its thick green trees, 
and all the wooded wealth of a tropical glen. 
Still in another direction is Coolangatta and 
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the Shoalhaven River, along the banks of 
which are prosperous dairy farms. Acre upon 
acre of these peaceful farms meet the vision, 
and their produce of butter and milk marks the 
prosperity or failure of the district. Dave’s 
farm was one Of the largest, and ran mile after 
mile along the banks of the river. Since his 
return from Sydney, Dave had been a changed 
man. From a hard, stern, often vindictive 
man, he had become gentle, kindly, and thought- 
ful. The memory of that dream guided his 
life, and he never wearied telling it over and 
over to his family, as they sat around him in 
the twilight. A strange power for good was at 
work within him. 

When Tess’s lover left her in a fit of jealous 
passion and married another woman, and the 
stricken girl crept sobbing to her mother, it 
was Dave who whispered, “‘ Tho’ grief may 
endure for a night, joy cometh in the morning.” 
But Tess was rebellious, and those words were 
impotent to help her. She went silently about 
the house, and daily grew paler and quieter. 
Dave and Jane watched her and pitied 
her, and waited, with the rare patience 
of such simple creatures, for the cloud to 
lift. 

The neighbours were astonished at the al- 
teration in Dave. One said, ‘‘My word! 
Dave Stevens has got religion.’”” Another, with 
a wink, ‘‘ The Commonwealth has had a mighty 
queer effect on old Dave.” 

“Dave’s a bit touched here, I think,” said 
Joe Endicott, tapping his forehead significantly. 
“T was grumblin’ at the drought parchin’ up 
everything hereabouts, and he told me to trust 
inthe Lord. Now, I’m hanged if I ever heard 
such cant! It’s Sunday school talk, and just 
fairly sickened me.”’ 

His companions in the bar of the ‘‘ Com- 
mercial’? nodded their heads and laughed, 
and filled their glasses again and again until 
they could drink no more. But the women 
folk, wiser and tenderer, said, “It’s because 
Jack got well. Dave sets such a store by 
Jack.” 

So Dave’s “ craze’ 


, 


became the gossip of 
the country-side, but he went his quiet way, 
trustful and happy. Things were pretty bad 
just then. There had been a long drought, 
and every farm was suffering sadly “for want 
of rain. Besides, there was a great scarcity 
of wood. Dave and Jack grew very grave 
over these impending disasters, for to bring 
wood to that farm meant a greater expense 
than could even be thought of. Unless some- 
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thing happened soon, poverty must fall with its 
dire blight upon this peaceful home. 

At last came the beginning of the end, with 
its swift and remarkable events. 

It was a stifling day, dark and heavy, but 
the farmers hardly dared hope for rain, the 
drought had been so long and so severe. Dave 
looked up into the threatening sky and smiled, 
content. 

Tess Stevens sat in the doorway, her brown 
curly head resting wearily on her hand. Her 
white face and great dark eyes were a fearful 
reproach to the stalwart young fellow who was 
riding by. He rode past the girl, then slowly 
turned the horse’s head and stopped at the 
little wocden gate. 

“Tess!” he whispered huskily. 

The warm crimson blood rushed to her face 
at his voice, then faded, leaving it paler than 
before. 

“Well, Donald, and how are you ?”’ she 
said quietly, looking steadily into his face, but 
not getting up from her seat. 

“Oh, my girl!’”’ he cried, ‘“‘ don’t look and 
speak like that to me. I can’t bear it. Curse 
me, if you will, but don’t look as though I had 
killed ye!” 

He covered his eyes with his hands and 
groaned aloud, for he knew that only his own 
mad folly had parted him from this little 
maiden, whose misery he read in her white 
face. She used to be such a merry slip of a 
girl, with softly flushing cheeks, dancing eyes, 
tossing curls, and now—he jumped off his 
horse and stood at the gate. 

“Tess, come here to me.” 

At the old imperative tone she loved so well, 
Tess rose and came slowly toward him, but 
said never a word. What need for words 
between these two whose lives were sundered 
for ever! Steadily they looked into well- 
remembered eyes ; for one minute they clasped 
hands hard, then he whispered : 

“Forgive me, my poor little love!’ and 
rushed madly away from her, blind to all else 
save the quivering, pathetic face of the girl 
whose heart he had broken. 

Tess turned wearily back. 

“‘Tt’s all over,’’ she murmured, and then, as 
though the quietude of the whole place stifled 
her, she cried out wildly : 

“This life for ever! O God! God!” 

When Dave lifted her up and carried her 
indoors, there was a thin white line around his 
mouth; she felt so small, so light a burden. 
He watched Jack chafe her brown little hands. 
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and Jane croon lovingly over the small brown 
head ; then the strange old man went out alone, 


and, looking fearlessly up into a _ troubled, 
lowering sky, said simply, “I have trusted 
Thee, O Lord. The bruised reed Thou wilt not 
break.” 

But the girl within, slowly returning to the 
daily tragedy of her daily life—looking drearily 
ahead through so many vistas of lonely years 
—called despairingly : 

“Oh, mother, where is God ?”’ And Jane 
could only cuddle her and sob out, ‘‘I don’t 
know rightly, but, my dearie, be brave, and 
search hard to find Him.” 

Honest, homely from an honest, 
homely old woman, whose simple creed was to 
trust without question, and the heavier the 
rod the more meekly to bow, submissive, under 
the chastening. But ah! the thousands there 
are in this world who say, staring piteously up 
into that blue immensity of speechless, madden- 
ing space, ‘‘ Where is God ?”’ The tumult of 
our own rushing, throbbing life is so swift and 
fierce a torrent that, too often, we cannot hear 
that “still, small ” which whispers 
pleadingly, ‘“‘ Lo! Iam with you always, even 
unto the end of the world.” 
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The storm which had threatened all day 
began to rage furiously toward dusk, and the 
deluge lasted The wind blew 
dismally ; the trees groaned and rocked ; the 
windows rattled ; the fences creaked and broke ; 
the cattle, frightened, clung together until men 
on horseback, preceded by the excited dogs, 
came tearing across the fields to drive them to 
shelter. 

The Shoalhaven River seemed alive. It 
swelled, it bubbled, it spluttered, it acted like 
a mad thing. The farmers, round-eyed, mut- 
tered, “Mercy on us! It’s a flood,” and 
slapped their hats on more closely, and rode 
to the saving and rescue of their stock. 

Jack Stevens looked up and down, over and 
across the wide acres of his father’s land. 

“Tt’s no use,” he murmured. “I can’t 
reach those far fences. Best to take care of 
the house and the paddocks.” 

Tess appeared beside him. 

“Is it a flood, Jack ?” 

He turned swiftly and put his arm around 
her. (This little sister was very dear to Jack.) 

“Tt looks uncommonly like it, Sis ; now run 
in and have things hot, for the governor and 
I will be mighty wet.” 

She lingered, looking towards the river. 


two days. 
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“It seems alive, Jack,” she whispered, shud. 
dering. ‘It seems to say, ‘Come! Come!’” 

He caught her to him fearfully. 

“Sis, you are cold and ill. Come in to 
mother, dear.’’ 

And he lifted her in his strong young arms 
to the cosy shelter of the sitting-room, 

Late into the night he and his father rode 
through rivers of water, putting up Tough 
bulwarks of protection, damming the hurricane 
of wind and flood as best they could, until 
finally, dripping and exhausted, they fought 
their way home. 

* It's with a vengeance, mother,” 
exclaimed Jack cheerfully ; and Dave, with a 
bright gleam in his shining eyes, said : 

“Yes, wife, it’s rain, and, please God, the 
wood will come too.” 

Jane knew that he had prayed for the rain 
and prayed for the wood. The old wife looked 
thoughtful. She pictured the mischief and 
misery this deluge would bring to some of the 
poorer farmers along the river; the exposure 
and cold it meant to aboriginal 
camps on the other side, where the dusky 
gins ” and their dusky piccaninnies frolicked 
so happily only yesterday in the sunshine, 
Was this continual praying for some specific 
object the true religion of the soul, or was it 
fanatical, and would it despoil itself? She 
felt a great fear at her heart-strings, and a great 
tenderness made her link her brown arm in her 
husband’s. 

“Come to bed, Davie,’”’ she coaxed. “It’s 
a cosy night for bed, and the house is well 
sheltered.” 

The second day of the big flood was over, 
and it was long past midnight, nearly dawn. 
Jane started up wildly out of sleep. 

“Dave! Dave! Did ye not hear it—that 
cry out in the dark ?”’ 

“Nay, wife,” said the old man soothingly 
“It’s naught but the wind, or the crazy laugh 
of the jackass. See! It’s nearly dawn.” 

But Jane heard it still in her dreams, that 
moaning cry that froze the blood in her veins. 
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Jack slept heavily the first part of that night, 
for he was tired and chilled. What awoke him 
he never knew, but suddenly he sat up in bed, 
every nerve alert and ready. 

A lull in the wind, a sound like light foot- 


steps. Surely the front door creaked on its 
hinges. His weariness overcame him, and he 
dozed. Only a moment though, and he stood 


in the middle of the floor, wide awake and white 
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as death. What was that, sobbing through 
the storm ? The wind, a lost lamb, or a human 
cry of anguish ? ‘“‘Come! Come!” He shook 
where he stood. 

Tess had said those words yesterday, and 
_he started forward. Where was Tess ? 

A little white bed deserted ; a little maidenly 
room forlorn; a little heap of unused clothes 
neatly folded on a chair; but Tess—Tess was 
not there ! 

Out into the darkness he rushed. To that 
swollen river he tore. Ah! a tiny white 
speck in front, a swiftly flying figure. A man’s 
beseeching cry, ‘‘Tess! Tess!” A girl’s arms 
outspread, like piteous wings ; a desperate 
plunge into a furious torrent, and the white 
flying figure is gone! But a brown head rises 
on the wave, Jack’s loving arms clutch it, 
while the river goes tumbling remorselessly 
on. 


The morning was calm after the storm, and 
the river turbulent but sunny. 

Dave Stevens threw open the shutters of his 
bed-room, and, at the sight which met his 
eyes, uttered a strange, triumphant shout. 

“Wife! Wife! The wood has come. The 
wood! The wood!”’ 

Jane, all in a flutter, rushed to the window. 
Trembling, they stared speechless. Far as 
the eye could reach, extending along Dave’s 
land, on either side the road, lay huge blocks 
of wood, all shapes, all sizes, but wood, good 
solid wood, washed there from the distant hills 
by that stupendous flood. Even from the 
window Dave could see that there was wood 
enough in plain sight to last years, and what 
if the distant fields of his property further up 
along the shore were filled likewise with this 
God-given wealth of wood! The man and 
woman turned pale. Dave, because of the 
marvellous answer to his prayer, and Jane, 
because all this sudden goodness of the Lord 
frightened her. What if He were only trying 
Dave, and what if He should suddenly cease 
His mercies to test the new-found faith ? 
Would her dear old man stand firm and stead- 
fast then ? Such thoughts and their unuttered 
answer made the wife more than ever tender 
as she helped the farmer into his big coat and 
boots and noted the excited gleam of confident 
assurance in his eyes. 

“I must call Jack, and we’ll see how much 
the good Lord has sent us,” he said, with a 
swift, glad smile. 

But Jack was not in his room, and the cld 
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man, listening softly outside Tess’s door, and 
hearing no sound within, went his way, whis- 
pering lovingly, “ Poor little girl! Let her 
sleep. Time enough when she must awake.” 

“‘ Bye-bye, wife,’’ he called at the door. 
“‘ Jack’s out already, seein’ after the cows, 
I'll warrant. IT’ll go and find him.’ 

“Yes, father,’’ said Jane. ‘“‘ Tess and I will 
have a hot breakfast for ye whenever ye come 
in.” Her smile (the smile of many years 
making sunshine in an elderly face) was still 
the sweetest smile in the world to him, and 
stayed in his heart as he tramped heavily over 
the rain-soaked fields. 

“‘T trusted Thee, O Lord,” he murmured, 
“‘and Thou hast heard my prayer.” 

All the gratitude of his soul was in his face 
as he turned it skyward, and no question of 
mercies still to come marred his confident 
belief. This man was conscious of no element 
of selfishness in his religion. He wanted all 
these good things for those he loved, that they 
might be saved the terrible hand-to-hand 
struggle for livelihood of his own early years. 
Under the flattering touch of the recent 
blessings from a God he had once cursed, his 
nature was rapidly becoming sweet and sub- 
missive. These South Coast farmers are all 
children of nature, though often shrewd and 
hard-headed, and, in Dave’s case, the simplicity 
of his disposition in part accounted for the 
rapid change from an embittered disbeliever 
to an enthusiast. This same simplicity made 
doubt of God’s continued goodness utterly 
impossible to him. 

Finding no trace of Jack, he wandered on 
alone, seeing wood upon every side. If his 
thoughts could have been put into words, they 
would all have spelt one sentence: “I thank 
Thee, my God!” 

What a wealth of luxury all this meant to 
him! Why, it would take months to cart it 
and convert it into use. Of course, he would 
share some of it with his less fortunate neigh- 
bours, and indeed there should be general re- 
joicing. How Jack and Tess would laugh over 
it ! His kindly old face twinkled into a humor- 
ous smile as he pictured their surprise and 
pleasure. Well, he would go home and get it 
over. Jane’s hot breakfast would surely be 
ready, and the children in haste for it. How 
full and shiny looked the river, sparkling there 
in the sunshine! Ah, naughty river, thou hast 
a secret thou darest not tell this grand old 
man with the happy eyes and the mouth of a 
little child ! 
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Along the way home he came across the body 
of a tiny, dead colt. 

“Poor wee thing,” he thought pityingly. 
“Something must perish in a flood like this ”’ 
and he determined to have Jack fetch the cclt, 
and bury it decently. 

As he drew near the house he noticed a small 
knot of men and women by the gate. ‘‘ They’ve 
heard, and come to see,’”’ he muttered, and did 
not hasten forward, for this simple man had no 
desire to become a marvel unto his friends. 
But it was strange that Jack did not come 
rushing to meet him, swinging his cap in the 
air like the very boy he was. A proud smile 
crossed the father’s lips. 

Jack was his idol. 

But now farewell to happy visicns, for 
God’s thunderbolt of unquenchable woe has 
descended, breaking the heart that had turned 
so gratefully towards Him. 

Across the fields came a man, slowly, un- 
willingly. It was Joe Endicott, the prosperous 
farmer, whose prosperity had degenerated him 
into a lazy drunkard. Dave’s brows met in 
sudden anger. He did not like this man. 
Joe, turning, saw the small, silent group at the 
house watching him. All the manhood that 
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“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


[Donations can be sent to the Editor of THE QUIVER, La 
Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.} 

THE following is a list of contributions re- 
ceived from June 30, 1906, up to and 
including July 15, 1906. Subscriptions re- 
ceived after this date will be acknowledged 
next month :— 

For Dr. Barnardo’s Homes: 
103. 6d.—Total, £1 1s. 6d. 

For “ The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund. L. R. (Newcastle), 5s, 

For The Children’s Country Holidays Fund; E., (East 
Grinstead), 10s, 3d. ; An Old Ramsey Reader, 5s. ; Rochester 


E. N., 10s.; Bradford, 


10s.—Total, £1 5s. 3d. 
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was left in him sprang into quick life when he 
looked into Dave’s guileless, untroubled face 
He grasped his hand hard. 

“ Mornin’, Dave, old man,” he began huskily, 
Then feeling his courage deserting him in the 
mighty pity he felt, he blurted out the 
truth. 

Yes, there in the sunshine, with the heaven. 
sent wood all around him, far as eye could 
reach, Dave heard that the last of his children 
had been taken from him. 

Clasped in each other’s arms, pallid and cold, 
their beauteous bodies had come ashore 
several miles down the river. Reverently they 
had been carried to that home whose light and 
comfort they had been. 

Dave stood like an old scarred oak, and heard 
it all, looking straight into the brimming eyes 
of his neighbour. Joe’s voice faltered and 
broke, but he never let go the other man’s 
hand, and when at last Dave suddenly com- 
prehended this awful thing it was Joe who 
supported him, and Joe who bade him “ Bear 
up, old chap, for the wife’s sake.” 

And Jane, burying her stricken head in the 
bosoms of her dead children, murmured, 
‘Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.” 
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TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
BY EDITH HENRIETTA FOWLER. 


V.—Small Beginnings. 


YE are often taught about the small 

| beginnings of evil, but to-day I want 

our talk to be about the small be- 

ginnings of goodness—‘‘ Though thy beginning 

was small, yet thy latter end should greatly 
increase.” 

Children’s lives and characters are made up 
of beginnings, and it is good to know that, though 
these may be small as yet, they shall in time 
increase to maturity and possibly perfection. 
Therefore, now is the time to form good habits, 
to begin to be true and noble and straight and 
pure, if we would grow up into good men and 
women. The Bible is full of pictures to illus- 
trate this. Let us look at a few of them. 
Here is the child Samuel doing little things in 
the Temple, forming the habit of serving God, 
and by-and-by we see him a great judge and 
prophet in Israel, who was called upon to 
anoint its first king. Here is the lad David 
watching over his sheep with care and bravery 
and devotion to duty, for we see him slay the 
lion and the bear in protecting his flock; and 
as a man we see him a king and psalmist, and, 
above all other distinctions, ‘‘ the man after 
God’s own heart.” Timothy as a boy was 
interested in good things, and hearkened to the 
teaching of his mother and grandmother ; and 
as a man he was the chosen friend of the great 
Apostle Paul, whose letters to him are included 
among the books of the Bible. And above all 
other examples we see the Child Jesus living 
the simple life in His parents’ home, and we are 
told He was “subject unto them.”” Even our 
Lord shows us the sacredness of small beginnings 
in that He learned to be an obedient Child. 

It is God’s plan to work from small beginnings. 
The oak begins in the acorn, the mustard tree 
in the seed. The man was once a little baby. 
All nature shows us that without small begin- 
nings there would be nothing great. And 
have always risen from small 
beginnings, tco. It was a little thing to notice 
the boiling water lifting the kettle-lid, but out 
of it grew the great discovery of the steam 
engine. The discovery of the ancients that 
electricity was contained in amber led to Dr. 


discoveries 
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Conducted by ‘‘ Mr. Anon.” 


Franklin’s being able to bring down electricity 
from the clouds by his kite, and this was the be. 
ginning of the development of those marvelloys 
discoveries of the telegraph and telephone, which 
have revolutionised the methods of modern life. 

So in God’s work in human hearts the be. 
ginnings are small, but they will lead to great 
ends. And I want you, children, to notice 
these little strivings after goodness ; for out of 
them will come that godly, righteous and sober 
life which we hope to lead in this world, and, 
in the world to come, the life everlasting. 

Now many children want to be religious, 
and to feel that they are walking in the right 
way, and yet they do not quite know how to 
be sure that they are. It is the small beginnings 
that will tell you. If they are there, then you 
may be confident that they will be growing with 
your growth and strengthening with your 
strength, and they will increase to great ends. 
The first beginning of religion in your hearts 
will be a little whisper that such a thing is 
wrong, or that something else is right. You 
call it conscience, but it is the still small Voice 
of God, and every child hears it in quite early 
years. Listen to it and.obey it in its first 
whispers, and then it will speak to you louder 
as you grow older, and tell you all you ought 
to do, and what you must not do, in order to 
please God. For when God begins to speak 
to His children He is beginning to draw them 
to great ends. 

Then the next beginning in the Christian 
life is feeling sorry for wrong-doing. If you 
have done wrong and you are sorry about it, 
even if nobody knows, then you can be sure 
that the small beginnings are all right, and 
that they will increase to great ends just as 
we feel confidence that the healthy, sturdy 
child will grow into a strong man. That 
quick sorriness for sin is one of the things that 
God wants most in us. That tender-hearted- 
ness, which boys hide from everybody, is yet 
known to God, and He loves you for it. Itis 
only in those children who neither know nor 
care about wrong-doing that there are no small 
beginnings, and there will, therefore, be no 
great ends. 

Then the beginning grows a bit, and there is 
a struggle in our hearts between good and evil. 
Very young children feel this, and as you grow 
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older it increases almost day by day. And it 
isa good sign. Never be discouraged because 
it is difficult to do right—the fact that you have 
this struggle in your own hearts to do right is 
a proof that the small beginning of goodness is 
sowing already and getting strong enough to 
fight for God. Be glad, then, that you feel the 
struggle, because it shows you that not only 
are the small beginnings in you, but that they 
are already increasing towards the great ends. 
You remember how, in Samuel’s case as a 
child, he was afraid to answer Eli. There was 
the struggle, but the right triumphed, and he 
spoke the truth. 

Countless boys since Samuel’s time have had 
some of their earliest struggles with fear to tell 
the truth, but countless ones also have con- 
quered that fear as he did, and so the small 
beginning has put out a healthy shoot. The 
small beginnings of good in Nicodemus’ heart 
drew him to Jesus; but at first they were very 
small—he only dared come to Him by night ; 
but he did come, and the beginnings increased 
until he was bold enough to be one of those 
who claimed the body of Jesus. 

Then the fourth step in good beginnings is 
that you will feel a little pleasure in doing right ; 
that you will be glad when you have been good, 
and find delight in doing your duty. Hundreds 
of children have reached this stage at a very 
early age. They want to please their parents, 
and try to obey them. They enjoy being at 
peace with their playfellows instead of con- 
stantly quarrelling with them. They are hap- 
piest when they are not naughty. Such are the 
small beginnings of the greatest joy in life. 

And the fifth step, which will take you on 
to the higher platform of the Christian life, 
is when you begin to want to do good things, 
whether you like them or not. When you wish 
to obey your parents in something against your 
own will ; when you desire to please God more 
than to please yourself. 

If all these beginnings, however small, are 
to be found in your hearts, then you know that 
you are true Christians. You can each one 
test yourselves by these questions if you want 
to know whether spiritually you are well or ill, 
just as the doctor can test your physical state 
by certain inquiries and observations. 

No beginning is too small to be beneath God’s 
notice, for it is in the beginning that He wraps 
up all the wonderful possibilities of the future. 
And the marvel of His workmanship lies in the 
smallness of the beginnings of what will become 
one day so great. 
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Therefore, dear children, look after the small 
beginnings, and the great ends to which in 
your lives and characters they shall increase 
will follow as surely and simply as in all the 
other wonderful works of God. 


&- &— 


**MAKING THE BEST OF THINGS.” 
A Visit to the Crippled Boys’ Home at Kensington. 
BY BELLA SIDNEY WOOL?F. 


HEN I came to the entrance of Wools- 
thorpe House in Wright’s Lane, 
Kensington, the door was opened by 

a nice little boy leaning on a crutch. He 
led me briskly to Mr. E. Carlos Cooper, the 
superintendent, who had promised to show 
me over the Home. 

Woolsthorpe House was originally a country 
seat in the days when Kensington was a 
stretch of field and woodland; in fact, it is 
supposed that it belonged to Sir Isaac New- 
ton, who came from Woolsthorpe in Lincoln- 
shire, and lived in Kensington towards the 
end of his life. A figure of the great scientist 
stands on the mantelpiece of the waiting-room. 
I was interested to see in a case some of the 
specimens of the boys’ work, sent to an exhibi- 
tion held by the Reformatory and Refuge 


Union. The boys competed with fifty schools, 
and won more prizes than any other. They 
secured six first and five second prizes. Isn’t 


that a splendid record ? 

Mr. Carlos Cooper took me through the 
hall to the entertainment room, and as we went 
he explained to me that the boys are received 
in the Home for three years. They must be 
over thirteen and under seventeen. Many 
of the boys, if they were not in the Home, 
would be selling flowers in the streets or beg- 
ging. At Woolsthorpe House they learn a 
trade, by which they can make themselves in- 
dependent ; and when they leave many of 
them set up for themselves and go into busi- 
nesses started by ‘“‘Old Boys.” Every year 
at Christmas time an entertainment is given, 
and in this both “‘old’’ and present boys take 
part. The most happy and friendly spirit 
pervades the Home. 

We came out on a large playground, with 
a stray acacia tree and a nice plot of kitchen 
garden behind. Here the boys, in spite of 
their infirmities, play cricket and football. 
They are tremendously keen on both, and 
no better proof can be given than the result 
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of the cricket matches. It was early in the 
season when I visited the Home, but out 
of six matches played five had been won by 
the crippled boys. And, remember, these 
matches were against able-bodied men and 
boys ! 

“Here are the workshops,’’ said Mr. Carlos 
Cooper. We first entered the carpenters’ 


shop. Such a busy scene presented itself— 
planing, sawing, and turning. The results 


are splendid. I saw screens (one had been 
ordered by Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll), 
bookshelves, tables for “ breakfast in bed,’’ 
and all manner of beautifully made things. 
The King of Siam once ordered from here a 
dolls’ house which was a sight to delight the 
eyes of any little girl. It stood about five 
feet from the ground, and was complete in 
every detail, with staircases and everything. 


We next visited the tailors at work. They 
were like a hive of busy bees. All sat at 
work on a large platform, and their blue 


shirt-sleeves made a pleasant note of colour. 
Stitch—stitch—stitch! The instructor showed 
me the beautiful work they turn out—such 
stitching (all by hand) and patching or “ fine 
drawing,”’ as it is called. If you have torn 
a cloth coat or skirt, the crippled boys will 
mend it so that you can only discover 
where it was damaged with the greatest diffi- 
culty. Besides, they make all the clothes 
for the Home, and take many orders from 
gentlemen and ladies who wish to help the 
Home. 

A very interesting room was the stationery 
department. There the boys were stamping 
notepaper, embossing gold and silver crests and 
devices, and printing off visiting cards. The 
work flew through their hands. They have 
a great deal of work to do, but are always glad 
of more. So please remember them, my 
readers. 

Next I saw the harness-making. I fancied 
that motor-cars must be driving out the trade 
of harness-making, but the instructor said 
they had never had so many orders as this 


year. The work is excellent. I watched the 
boys stitching the leather for some time. 
It needs both strength and skill to do it 
neatly. 


We went up to the dormitories—delightfully 
airy rooms, with rows of beds covered with 
brown rugs, as neat as barrack-rooms. We 
saw, too, the dining-room—a large and com- 
fortable hall—and a cosy reading-room. 
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“How long do they work ?”’ [ asked hy 
kind guide, who takes so thorough an interest 
in each boy. 

“From nine to one,”’ said Mr. Carlos Cooper, 
“and from two to five. After that they 
attend ‘school’ for a short time. They leam 
elementary and class subjects, and they have 
special religious instruction. But we haven't 
‘all work and no play.’ There is plenty of 
time for games (as you see by our cricket 
results), and we have outings too. To-morrow 
we are all going to Hampton Court.” 

“And are they good boys on the whole?” 
I asked. 

“* Excellent,’’ said Mr. Carlos Cooper heartily, 
“TIT can truly say I have not had to Punish 
one boy for the last month.” 

This is a good testimonial, is it not ? For, 
remember, these boys are drawn from the 
poorest classes, and their bodily trials might 
very well make them “ trying,’”’ one would 
think. There are one hundred of these boys 
under one roof—one hundred boys who ar 
at “‘the troublesome age,’’ as most people 
call it. I felt as if I should like to distribute 
medals all round ! 

Last of all came the boot-makers’ shop, 
Here the boys looked up brightly and gave 
me a pleasant ‘“‘ good-morning.” They re 
minded me, as they sat busily at work, of the 
old game we used to play: 


“Cobbler, cobbler, mend my shoe ; 
Get it done by half-past two,” 


Many of the boys were employed in making 
surgical boots for themselves and their com- 
rades. To an outsider, in spite of the 
happy spirit which pervades the Home, there 
is much sadness in the sight of those poor 
twisted bodies, those shrunken legs and arms, 
those stunted figures, which are to be seen 
among the boys. With some the deformity 
is not apparent as they sit at work; with 
others it is pitifully obvious. One fine-looking 
boy, who is sitting stamping notepaper, has 
no legs; one, who squats over his tailoring, 
is only two and a half feet high when he stands, 
though he is sixteen years old. Others are 
cased in instruments, or hunch-backed, and 
helpless save on crutches. Poor birds with 
clipped wings! Here, if anywhere, you are 
taught to make the best of things ; here you 
learn to make yourselves independent and 
happy, ‘in spite of all,” through the years 
to come. 
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HE fire upon the hearth is low 
And there is stillness every where : 
Like tumbled spirits, here and there 
The firelight shadows fluttering go. 
And as the shadows round me creep 
A childish treble breaks the gloom, 
And softly from a farther room 
Comes: “Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


And somehow with that little prayer, 
And that sweet treble in my ears, 
My thought goes back to distant years 
And lingers with a dear one there; 
Again I hear the child’s Amen, 
My mother’s face comes back to me; 
Crouched at her side I seem to be, 
And mother holds my hand again. 


0, for an hour in that dear place! 
O, for the peace of that dear time! 
O, for the childish trust sublime! 
0, for a glimpse of mother’s face! 
Yet as the shadows round me creep 
I do not seem to be alone— 
Sweet magic of that treble tone— 
And “Now I lay me down to sleep.” 
EUGENE FIELD. 
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Te story is told of a poor woman being seen 
in one of our public parks stooping down 
and gathering up something from the grass and 
illing her apron therewith. The policeman on 
duty walked up and sternly demanded what she 
was picking up, saying, ‘‘ I’ve been watching 
you at this game for some time.” The poor 
thing, in trembling and fear, replied, “ I’m only 
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picking up the pieces of broken glass off the 
grass to save cutting the poor bairns’ feet!” 
And there, in her torn and dirty apron, she 
showed the dangerous bits of glass which had 
been carelessly strewn about, and which would 
assuredly have caused injury to the many little 
feet which came to play about the park. Are 
we as careful to save souls from the moral 
injuries which are so prevalent ? 


% * % 


AVID HUME, the philosopher, was once 
twitted for his inconsistency in going to 
hear Dr. John Brown, the celebrated Scotch 
preacher, when he made reply: ‘I don’t 
believe in all he says, and he does ; but once a 
week, at least, I like to hear a man who believes 
what he says. Why, whatever I think, that 
man preaches as though he felt the Lord Jesus 
Christ were just at his elbow.” That was a 
fine tribute to a Christian man. 


% % % 


N Mr. Drummond’s “ Life’”’ of Dr. Berry— 
a biography that is not only singularly 
felicitous as a literary work, but has the merit 
of conveying a charming portrait—there is an 
amusing story of an old man, unkempt and 
out at elbows, eccentric and with a touch of 
genius, who used to come and hear Berry. He 
pronounced him “ the only preacher he had ever 
heard who was worth hearing” ; and in proof of 
this, I presume, he used to write grimy letters 
nearly every night telling him how he had done 
his work, and giving him various suggestions for 
doing it better. One Sunday Berry had been 
preaching on “‘ The Perils of Neglect,” and on 
getting home his ragged monitor wrote to him 
as follows: ‘I was sorry for you to-night, 
werry. Any good old Methodist would have 
made those folks tremble. You did your best ; 
but, try how you would, you couldn’t get up 
peril enough.’’ Some preachers need the sug- 
gestion in order to make their sermons more 
real and effective. 
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REMEMBER some years ago, says Dr. 

George Adam Smith, climbing the Weisshorn 
above Zermatt valley with two guides. There 
had been a series of severe storms, and ours was 
the first ascent for some weeks ; consequently 
we had a great deal of step-cutting todo. We 
had left the cabin at two in the morning, and 
it was nearly nine before we reached the summit. 
which consisted, as on so many peaks in the 
Alps, of splintered rocks protruding from the 
snow. My leading guide stood aside to let me 
be first on top. And JI, with the long labour of 
the climb over, and exhilarated by the thought 
of the great view awaiting me, but forgetful 
of the high gale which was blowing on the other 
side of the rocks, sprang eagerly up them, and 
stood erect to see the view. The guide pulled 
me down. ‘On your knees, sir! You are 
not safe there except on your knees.” 
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OD lifts us all to summits in life—high, 
splendid, perilous, continues Dr. Smith. 
But these are nowhere more _ splendid 
or more perilous than in our youth; 
summits of knowledge, of friendship, of 
love, of success. Let us, as we value our 
moral health, the growth of our character, and 
our fitness for God’s service, see every one of 
them as an altar on which to devote ourselves 
once more to His will. 


a % % 
N Wycliff’s version there is a pathetic 


rendering of the great words of our Lord 
which we are accustomed to read,-‘“‘I was a 
stranger, and ye took me in.’”’ Wycliff reads, 
“TI was harbourless, and ye harboured Me.” 
Of how many little ones is this saying 
true! Their little barques tossed helplessly 
on life’s tempestuous sea. One thinks of 
the Breton sailors’ prayer for their little boats 
on God’s great ocean. 
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N English historian, Henry T. Buckle, paid 

a tribute to his mother which lingers in 

the memory and with one swift stroke shows 
us what manner of woman she was. He said 
that no mere arguments for immortality had 
ever had much weight with him, but that when 
he remembered his mother he could not dis- 
believe in it. This simple statement needs no 
amplification. We can construct for ourselves 


the compelling character of that mother, we 
know her to be one who was living while on 
earth the life eternal 
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— is a kindred spirit to another mothe 
whom we have met in a recent book, 
sketched in with more detail. Mr. Arthy 
Symonds in his “ Spiritual Adventures ”’ writes. 
‘““My mother had the joy of life. . . . I thing 
no moment ever passed her by without being 
seized in all the eagerness of acceptance, | 
never knew her when she was not delicate, by 
I never heard her complain; she was alway 
happy, with a natural gaiety which had only 
been strengthened into a kind of vivid pea 
by the continual presence of a religion at once 
calm and passionate. She was as sure of God 
as of my father ; heaven was always as real tp 
her as the room in which she laughed and 
prayed. .. . To her the past, the present, and 
the future were but moments of one existence; 
life was everything to her, and life was inde. 
structible.”’ 
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A SOLDIER to whom a civilian was talking 

was wearing a medal on his breast. “You 
have been in the wars,” said the friend to him, 
“‘ Yes,’”’ answered the man, “in South Africa.” 
“In what battles were you ?”’ “I was never 
at the front,” the soldier replied; ‘‘ my great 
business was in bringing up supplies.” Some 
of us will never be called to fight in the fore- 
front of the battle, but to us there will be given 
the not less important duty of “ bringing up 
supplies.” Let us be faithful, though we may 
be out of sight. 
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HRISTOPHER COLUMBUS used to write 
in his log-book in the evening of a day 
when they had failed to sight the land they 
were in quest of, the date, and then under it 
he added the words: ‘ Sailed on!” Some 
times the record of our days is very similar. 
We achieve nothing notable, but it is well with 
us if we have “ sailed on.” 
rg + rhe 
T is not well, says F. B. Meyer, to concentrate 
our thought too much on faith, lest we 
hinder its growth. Look away from faith to 
the object of faith, and faith will spring of 


itself. It is the bloom of the soul’s health. 
x % ah 


HARLES WAGNER* has this suggestive 
thought in a recent book: “ Science, 
although splendid in its achievements, a great 
power, and worthy of all our acknowledgments, 
is, however, limited in its scope, and cannot 
sustain this infinity called life. He who would 
live from what he knows, and provision his 
being with nothing but certitudes of the s~ 
called positive order, would perish of inanition. 
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NE summer we heard that “a reading 

party” from Oxford had taken Mrs. 
Pikington’s house, near the green. A tutor, 
accompanied by six young men, arrived a little 
later on, and duly attended church on the first 
Sunday after they had settled at “‘ Holmdale.” 
It was a pleasant house, with a good tennis 
lawn stretching down to the brim of the river. 
Mrs. Pilkington had only let it because, as she 
told me, her income had diminished owing to 
the drop in dividends caused by the South 
African War. She was the widow of a colonel, 
and had lived at ‘‘ Holmdale”’ for several 
years, interesting herself benevolently in our 
church despite the fact that there was only 
a narrow margin between her income and 
expenditure. She had to educate her two 
boys, Alec and Ernest, and besides her sons 
there was a daughter Marjory, twenty-two 
years old. 

Icalled at ‘‘ Holmdale,” as a matter of cour- 
tesy, and found Mr. Spender a very agreeable 
man. He came soon afterwards to the vicarage, 
and we discovered some mutual friends. He 
had never taken a reading party before, and 
was a little anxious about his young charges, 
who were each about twenty years old, and 
inclined to play rather more than to read. 

In every group, even to only half-a-dozen 
people, someone drifts inevitably to the top 
as leader. TI soon found that a young man 
called “ Eric’ was the leader of the ‘‘ readers.” 
He was a handsome, lively fellow, and the 
party had not been in the village a week 
before our folks began to talk of ‘‘ Young Mr. 
Eric” and his exploits. He swam across the 
broadest part of the river; he went round 
our golf links in record style ; he scored seventy- 
six at a cricket match against our strongest 
lcalteam. In fact, he seemed to be an Admir- 
able Crichton in athletics. 

Wishing to make the visit agreeable, I 
asked the party to the vicarage one Saturday 
afternoon for a tennis tournament. A few 
young ladies were also invited to meet them, 
ad a very enjoyable afternoon was spent. 
“Mr. Eric,” of course, won the tournament— 
that was a foregone conclusion, for the style 
of his play made all of us feel hopelessly “ out 
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By Clarence Willoughby. 
XI.—"* MR. ERIC.” 


of it” from the first. He had as bis partner 
Marjory Pilkington, who played far better 
than the other girls, and was that afternoon 
in her best form. Mrs. Pilkington sat watching 
the play from the arbour where the ladies were 
having tea. Marjory had to leave immediately 
after the tournament was decided, as she had 
promised to visit a sick child in her Sunday 
school class. The reason for her departure 
was only known to me, and I was struck by 
the way in which she withstood all the urgings 
of her friends to stay longer. In particular 
“Mr. Eric’”’ was importunate. ‘‘Do have 
another game, Miss Pilkington,” I heard him 
say. ‘‘ The weather’s been so unsettled—you 
may not get so good a chance for a long while.” 
‘I’m awfully sorry,” she replied, ‘‘ but I dare 
not break my appointment. You'll get another 
partner easily,” she said, though I saw how 
much she would have enjoyed another game 
with so agreeable a young man. She left the 
grounds, and I thought no more of the incident. 

The reading party stayed rather more than 
a month, but my holiday intervened, and I 
saw no more of them. Soon after my return 
to work in September I received a letter 
which surprised me. It was from “ Trent 
House, Park Lane,” and was signed “ Eric 
Trent.” It took me a few moments, after I 
had read it, to recall who the writer was. Then 
the engaging personality of ‘Mr. Eric”’ 
flashed on my memory, and I read the letter 
again with clearer understanding. It was to 
this effect : 


“Dear Mr. WILLOUGHBY,—I am very 
anxious to have a talk with you on a 
most important matter, relating to the 
happiness of myself and another. Shall 
you be coming to town, or may I run 
down next Tuesday and see you for an 
hour at the Vicarage? The affair is 
rather urgent, or I would not bother you. 
Awaiting your reply, I am,—Yours truly, 

« Eric TRENT.” 


I had never heard the surname of “ Mr. 
Eric” mentioned, but a glance at ‘‘ Debrett ” 
convinced me he was the only son of Lord 
Trent, a peer who was chiefly known as an 
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enthusiastic supporter of the turf. I happened 
to be going to London to say good-bye to an 
old college friend who was departing for 
missionary work in Africa, so I fixed an hour 
for calling at Trent House. 

It was a fine mansion, but you had no 
doubt as to its owner’s tastes from the first 
moment you stepped inside the hall. Racing 
colours, cups, jockeys’ whips and caps—every- 
thing told you that Lord Trent was a devotee 
of horse-racing. Very different was the decor- 
ation of his son Eric’s room, into which I was 
shown immediately. Apart from two or 
three mementoes of his prowess as an Oarsman 
and cricketer there was nothing to show he was 
a sportsman. Hundreds of books lined the 
walls, and to my surprise many of them were 
of a religious nature. Before I had done 
more than scan their titles, Eric Trent entered 
the room and greeted me. 

“‘ This is awfully good of you, Mr. Willoughby. 
You must have thought it cheek of me to drag 
you up to town on my private affairs. But 
it’s really important,’ and his face became 
grave. 

“T shall be delighted to serve you in any 
way possible,” I answered, and waited his 
confidences. 

“Well, the fact is I’m in love—don’t laugh, 
Mr. Willoughby; I’m older than I look. I 
shall be twenty-two next month.” 

My face concealed a smile at this ingenuous 
confession from one who was “older than he 
looked,” but who looked scarcely more than 
nineteen ! 

“Tt’s Marjory Pilkington,” Eric Trent con- 
tinued. “ She hasn’t said she would have me, 
for I haven’t asked her yet. But I believe 
she will—in fact, she must. I could not live 
without her!” 

My eye turned at that moment to the 
mantelpiece, and I saw a little snapshot of 
Miss Pilkington taken at the tennis net, and a 
very graceful portrait it was. 

“‘ But what about your father’s and mother’s 
opinion ?’’ I asked the impetuous young 
fellow in whose eyes dwelt that love-light 
which can never be feigned, making his hand- 
some face radiantly happy. 

“That’s the trouble. My father has lost 
heavily this season, and he has cut down my 
allowance. He told me last week that the 
only way out of the muddle into which his 
affairs have got is for me to ‘marry money.’ 
He went so far as to name the lady whom 
he would like me to marry. I won't tell you 
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her name, but she is the daughter of a very 
rich man, one of those speculators who ar 
crowding into Society, and haven’t an ‘h’ 
in all their vocabulary. I told him right ont 
that I would never marry anyone I did not 
love, and he laughed at the idea. We got 
rather warm in our argument, I’m afraid, ang 
somehow or other he stung me into confessing 
that I was already in love. ‘ With some penniless 
girl in the country, I suppose,’ he said, but 
T declined to say anything more.” 

“What does Lady Trent say ?” I asked, 

““My mother savs she is sure she would like 
anyone I like. But I’m afraid, Mr. Willoughby, 
her opinion does not carry much weight with 
my father.” 

“Now, my dear fellow, you want my advice, 
Will you act on it ?” 

“Yes, I’ll try to do so, unless you tell me 
to give up all hope of winning Marjory. That 
hope I could never surrender.” 

“TI shall not suggest your doing that, at all 
events until you have tested your feelings 
more carefully. What I think you should do 
is this: Wait at least a year. Don’t annoy 
your father by threats of thwarting his plans, 
I’ve never yet known a happy marriage follow 
disobedience to parents. Make this important 
affair a matter of prayer. Work your hardest 
at Oxford. I will see what can be done to 
enable Lord and Lady Trent to see Miss 
Marjory in the meantime, but do not write 
to her or see her until your parents have 
become reconciled to the idea. Of course, 
Miss Pilkington may not accept you even 
then, Eric,’’ I concluded. 

“TI think she will, Mr. Willoughby. Mean- 
while, cannot I run down and see her ?” 

“No, Eric, not until your father and mother 
have seen her. I see a way by which this can 
be managed without much difficulty, but I 
won’t tell you my plan until it is all arranged. 
Will you present me to your mother? I want 
a private talk with her. Now, my dear fellow, 
don’t forget to make this a matter of prayer. 
God gives His own letters of introduction, and 
if it is His will your affection for Marjory 
Pilkington will be reciprocated in due course. 
But don’t be impatient—you and she are 
young, and can wait for the difficulties to be 
removed.” 

I found Lady Trent to be a very gentle lady, 
devout and charitable, moving in quite @ 
different circle from that of her husband. She 
said there was no doubt about the genuine 
affection of her son for Miss Pilkington, yet 














she saw no way of overcoming Lord Trent’s 
objection. An idea had occurred to me, and 
this I laid before her. Our branch of the 
Sidiers’ Families Association, in which I 
was deeply interested, was trying to get a 
town house in which a sale of work could be 
held on its behalf. Could Lady Trent arrange 
for it to take place at Trent House ? ‘Oh, 
yes,” she said, “‘that could be arranged easily ; 
but how would it help Eric? ”’ inquired her lady- 
ship. 

“Miss Pilkington is one of the most in- 
dustrious workers for this sale, and naturally 
would be chosen as one of the stall-holders. 
Ifshe came to Trent House, Lord Trent might 
fnd that her charm and beauty were ample 
excuse for his son’s affection.” 

“T cannot guarantee that Lord Trent will 
favour us with his presence; but at any rate 
Ishould like to see Miss Pilkington, and Eric 
will be simply delighted at your plan.” 

And so it came about that in the first week 
in December our party of workers came up 
io Trent House for the sale, which was to be 
declared open by Lady Trent. As there were 
many arrangements to be made beforehand, 
three of the most active stall-holders, Mrs. 
and Miss Pilkington and Miss Sinclair, were 
entertained at Trent House for two days before 
the sale. I must tell you that Eric Trent had 
kept his agreement, and had not seen or written 
to Miss Pilkington. Imagine her astonishment 
—for she, like all the rest of us, only knew him 
as “ Mr. Eric ’’—when at Trent House she met 
again the young fellow with whom she had 


played tennis in the vicarage garden. ‘‘ Are 
you staying here, Mr. Eric?’ she asked 


innocently when he had come up to Mrs. 
Pilkington and her daughter in the drawing- 
room on their “IT live here, Miss 
Pilkington,”’ “ Lady 


arrival. 


he said, with a laugh. 


“Mr. Eric.” 
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Trent happens to be my mother.” Both ladies 
were too surprised to ask any more questions. 
I was present to make introductions and to help 
in the arrangements. It was quite evident to 
me that Miss Pilkington had made an easy con- 
quest of Lady Trent. I had to return home 
at six p.m., so bade Lady Trent and her 
busy helpers good-bye. 

The next day I was at the sale of work. 
Lord Trent had met the visitors at dinner 
the night before, and had, so Eric told me, 
been “‘ awfully nice to Marjory.” Her bright 
manner, her sincerity, her energy in preparing 
for the sale, had impressed the peer, and he 
confided to his son that ‘“ Miss Pilkington 
was quite a refreshing contrast to the lacka- 
daisical girls in London drawing-rooms. She’s 
a real good sort,’’ he continued—greatly to 
Eric’s amusement and relief—‘‘she does no 
end of work for the barrack children.’”’ The 
fact that Miss Pilkington was interested in 
soldiers and their children went a long way 
with Lord Trent, who was an old Army man. 

To make a long story short, Lord Trent 
actually was so pleased with Miss Pilkington 
that he advised his son to throw over “ the 
girl in the country ” and marry “ this delightful 
young lady from Mr. Willoughby’s parish. No 
matter if she has no fortune; she’s a soldier’s 
daughter and a real good sort,” said Lord 
Trent. 

And the course of true love in this case ran 
smoothly. Perhaps you saw in the papers the 
other day the announcement that ‘“‘ A marriage 
has been arranged and will shortly take place 
between the Hon. Eric Trent, only son of Lord 
and Lady Trent, and Marjory, daughter of 
the late Colonel and Mrs. Pilkington.”’ I had 
the privilege of assisting the Bishop of London 
at the wedding of ‘‘ Mr. Eric” in St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. 
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UMAN ingenuity seems to have ex- 

hausted itself in the variety of gifts to 
churches. According to tradition, a certain 
John Weeks, or Werk, bequeathed in 1463 
six-and-eightpence to a London church for 
the burning of heretics—a gift which is surely 
one of the most curious ever bestowed on a 
church, 

He charged his lands and tenements with 
payments for certain purposes—now regarded 
by the Charity Commissioners as super- 
stitious—and this kindly attention to people 
who differed from him in religion would be 
mentioned among those uses. 

Persecution of the Lollards was then rife, 
and the anger of Master Weeks burned so 
hot against them that he would even light 
a fire for their benefit after his death. 
Perhaps, however, this was his way of giving 
five pounds to a Missionary Society, for 
the burning (or its prospect) might, in his 
distorted view, help to save their souls. 

The amount was not really so insignificant 
as it now appears, for the six-and-eightpence 
would be equal to a larger sum to-day, and 
would make a very big bonfire for his 
fellow-men. 

The parish to which this zealot left the 
money was that of St. Anne and St. Agnes, 
in Aldersgate Ward; and, to do him justice, 
the testator also left a bequest to purchase 
coals for the poor. His amiable design re- 
garding heretics has long since been nega- 
tived, for his money has been merged in the 
City charities. 

But the records of old City churches teem 
with curious benefactions, characteristic of 
Popish days. Pious persons would leave a 
few shillings for “‘ lighting the Blessed Virgin 
Mary in the church,” or for a light in the 
sacred edifice where the donor’s body was 
to be buried. 

Some years before Master Weeks’s per- 
formance, a certain Henry Barton, in 1436, 
desired to be buried in “the chapel of le 
charnel St. Paul’s,” and left, among other 
things, directions for keeping his obit—+.e. 
anniversary—and instructions for supplying 
bread, wine, and beer to the mayor and 
aldermen who attended on that interesting 
occasion, and also an annual rent of six-and- 
eightpence to the Prior and Convent of 
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Curious Benefactions to Churches. 
SOME STORIES OF ANCIENT GIFTS. 
By F. M. Holmes. 


Elsyng Spytell—now Sion College. The con. 
dition was that two canons were to attend 
his mass on All Souls’ Day, and—two pounds 
weight of wax being furnished, of which small 
candies called ‘“Syngyng Candelles” wer 
to be made—masses were to be said as long 
as the candles should last, on his mass day, 

The curious in this matter may consult 
Dr. G. R. Sharpe’s Calendar of Wills, pre. 
served in the Archives of the City of London, 
and printed by order of the Corporation, 
But gifts for masses on behalf of departed 
souls formed a favourite bequest. Thes: 
were often called “ chantries,”’ the term being 
applied to gifts for chanting masses, and 
also to the chapels wherein the masses were 
sung. 

The chapels were either added to the main 
building of the church or were constructed 
by screens within the edifice, and in this 
enclosure altars might be raised and the 
masses said for those who had passed 
away. 

In giving chantries, the donors were 
perhaps prompted more by the superstitious 
belief that they were benefiting their future 
than by any overwhelming desire to prosper 
the Church. But these gifts also, like Master 
Weeks’s benefaction, have been applied 
to different uses. They have, we under 
stand, for the most part, if not in every 
case, passed over to the Reformed Church. 
By an Act in Henry VIII.’s reign, such 
benefactions were vested in the Crown, with 
the object of refounding the institution 
on a different footing if its existence were 
considered desirable—though King Harry 
was quite capable of taking a percentage 
on their way for himself or his friends, 
if he thought fit. 

Such benefactions as “ singing candles” 
and “ chantries’’ may seem curious to us 
in the twentieth century, but four or five 
hundred years ago they were not so un 
usual. Yet even in the days of chantry 
priests, more sensible and beneficent gifts 
were made. A person who had himself, no 
doubt, felt the stress and strain of life 
would give, say, a thousand marks, to be 
kept in a chest in the church, locked with 
three keys held by different persons, am 
the money to be lent on good security # 
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young men struggling upwards in their 


career. _ 
Such gifts come down to us from citizens 


of old London years ago. Worthy public- 
spirited persons would also give benefactions 
for lighting the streets. Thus, John Wardell 
in 1656 left money in the care of the Grocers’ 
Company—according to Mr. J. G. White’s 

“Churches and Chapels of Old London,” 
printed for private circulation—for a lantern 
of iron and glass, with a candle to be fixed 
at the north-east of St. Botolph, Billings- 
gate, SO that persons might pass more 
securely to and from the river-side all night 
long from Bartholomew Day to Lady Day. 
The sexton was not forgotten, for he was 
to have a shilling for taking care of the 
lantern. 

This church was destroyed in the Great 
Fire of 1666. So, also, a gentleman named 
Chapman left St. Pancras, Soper Lane, 
{tr for two lanterns with candles, to be 
hung in Soper Lane, now Queen Street ; 
and also {2 12s. for sweeping once a week 
the pulpit at Paul’s Cross. He left also 
{2 for a dinner for the clergyman and 
churchwardens, with such relatives of his 
as might be in London on the day of the 
dinner. Moneys for dinners seem to have 
been frequently given. 


Giving Bibles Away. 

Bibles, or portions of the Bible, were 
sometimes bestowed, and in the days when 
books were few they would be regarded as 
great benefactions and things of price. Dr. 
Sharpe, in his ‘‘ Calendar of Wills,” is our 
authority for saying that in 1374 John de 
Kenyngton, rector of St. Dunstan’s-toward- 
the-Tower, left to St. Paul’s Church his 
book called ‘‘Catholicon” (the collected 
Epistles), to be preserved in a case where 
most convenient, with a notice in large 
characters upon the same, requesting any- 
one reading the book for the purpose of 
study to repeat devoutly some prayer for 
the benefit of the souls of John de Kenyng- 
ton and John de Brampton, clerks, and 
their benefactors. As he had engaged to 
lave the book to the college of priests in 
St. Paul’s, under payment of sixty shillings, 
he desired that that sum should be paid to 
the college, and that the book be placed 
for public use in the church named. 

“The old order changeth, giving place 
to new,” but principles remain; and while 
ive hundred years ago worthy persons gave 
a single volume to a church for public use, 
how to-day we find their successors offering 
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books or buildings to the municipality for 
public libraries. 

Giving money for sermons was also a 
favourite benefaction, and was sometimes 
accompanied with other incongruous gifts. 
What was in the mind of a certain William 
Willoughby, of Normanton, who in 1537 
bequeathed a rent-charge on certain property 
to provide gowns for four widows, money 
to six men of occupation, and for a sermon ? 
As some years ago the proceeds were but 
£8 6s. 8d. every five years, the gowns must 
have been of the cheapest, the donations 
to the men of occupation of the smallest, 
and the sum for the sermon far below what 
we may hope was its real value. 

Nevertheless, ten shillings for a sermon 
seems to have been not an uncommon 
bequest hundreds of years ago, ten shillings 
in those days being, of course, equal to a 
larger sum to-day. Sir Christopher Hodson, 
of Leighton Buzzard, gave house and land 
in charge of the bailiff and churchwardens, 
twenty shillings for two sermons, and the 
remainder to poor impotent widows. Henry 
Ward, of Potton, gave money yielding 
twenty shillings for a sermon, and the rest 
for teaching children. Mary Trotman, of 
the same place, made a similar gift, only 
including the poorest widows in her bene- 
faction; while a parishioner of Sandy left 
land to produce twenty shillings for a sermon 
and {7 8s. to the poor. Edward Gould, of 
Staverton, in Devon, cast quite a burden 
on the minister, the churchwardens, and 
overseer, for he left a rent-charge to give 
a coat to the poorest man not receiving 
parish relief—a difficult and delicate matter 
indeed to discover the poorest not applying 
to the guardians. Master Gould showed 
great faith in the discerning and discrimin- 
ating powers of the various ministers and 
his colleagues through the centuries. 





To Repair Tombs. 

Gifts for the repair and maintenance of 
tombs are numerous. Susanna Wilson in 
1784 bequeathed £50 in trust, the proceeds 
to be applied toward repairing and cleaning 
a tomb in Stepney Churchyard, the surplus 
to be distributed by the churchwardens in 
bread or otherwise for the benefit of the 
poor. The gift produces about {2 a year, 
and, as the tomb requires only occasional 
repair, there is a surplus from which small 
sums, from eighteenpence to half-a-crown, 
are doled out to poor persons. 

It is perhaps natural that some persons 
should desire their tomb, or that of one 
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whom they loved and honoured, to be well 
preserved; but it cannot be regarded as 
the most useful method of bestowing money. 
Dorothy Smith was perhaps better advised 
when she left to the churchwardens of 
Stepney £250, the dividends to be divided, 
£5 in providing good flannel under-garments 
to ten industrious poor women, and {2 Ios. 
in supplying ‘roasting beef” to twenty 
poor women. 

Margaretta Brown gave {1,400 to the 
rector of St. Dunstan’s, Stepney—which, 
by-the-bye, used to be called Stebonheath— 
and to two other trustees, the interest of 
which was to be divided. Twenty pounds a 
year was to be paid to the officiating minister, 
on condition that he should on one day 
in every month—not Sunday—read the 
prayers and lessons for the day in the 
parish church, and then catechise and 
explain the Catechism of the Church of 
England to all the children residing in the 
parish whose parents chose to send them; 
he should also, every year on the festival 
of the Epiphany preach a sermon in the 
parish church on the subject “of calling 
the Gentiles into the Church of Christ,” and 
he was, moreover, annually to examine all 
children that should have been catechised 
and instructed. The clerk of the parish was 
also to have forty shillings, and the sexton 
twenty shillings, for their trouble and 
attendance on such occasions. The residue 
was to be employed in purchasing Bibles, 
prayer-books, sermons, and religious tracts 
to be distributed by the minister among 
the children attending to be catechised. 

Nonconformist churches have also had 
their gifts. John Dorsett in 1672 left over 
£12,000, the interest to be applied in 
giving a sum of money to ministers of 
various Congregational churches in the East 
End of London, the minister to keep half 
for himself and to distribute the other half 
to the poor of his congregation. 

Then Janet Stobo Richardson gave 
£100, the interest to be applied towards 
paying for the Communion elements of the 
Lord’s Supper in St. Andrew’s Scotch 
Church, Philpot Street, East London. This 
church having been sold, the stock was 
transferred to the Official Trustees of Charit- 
able Funds, and they distribute moieties to 
two other Scotch churches in London. 

Bequests for the distribution of bread 
have been frequent, anticipating or assisting 
the outdoor relief of the Poor Law; and 
gifts also for the benefit of the minister in 
various forms have been numerous; but 
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perhaps the holiday benefaction to the 
minister of a Congregational church near 
Hoxton is one of the most curious. He jg 
to have {21 per annum for a holiday oj 
three weeks, which, however, he must take 
in Devonshire, and must preach on the 
Sundays in that county. 

Devonshire is, no doubt, one of the most 
beautiful counties in England, but “ always 
Devonshire” to persons who also wish to 
climb Helvellyn, take their children to Scar. 
borough, or enjoy the sylvan scenery of 
the New Forest, must sometimes pall. 


A Generous Appreciator. 

The history of the Bell Benefaction to 
Battersea Baptist Chapel is also interesting, 
and in some respects typical. The first 
meeting-house was built in 1736. An elderly 
gentleman named Bell used to attend, and 
was most punctual and regular in his appear. 
ance. The minister was the Rev. Joseph 
Hughes, one of the founders of the Bible 
Society and also of the Tract Society. At 
the close of the service each Sunday morning 
Mr. Bell used to leave his seat, and as 
regularly as clockwork walk up the aisle, 
meet Mr. Hughes as he descended from the 
pulpit, grasp his hand, shake it warmly, 
and thank him for his most excellent 
sermon. 

Then he would retire, but Mr. Hughes 
felt a guinea left in his palm, and when 
Mr. Bell died he bequeathed a sum of money 
to produce that amount weekly for the 
benefit of the minister. 

Stepney Meeting, now also known 4s 
Stepney Congregational Church, has some- 
thing like a romance connected with its 
early history. As a society the church 
originated about the year 1644, when 
orchards flourished at Stepney. The con- 
gregation met apparently in private houses, 
and about the year 1674 was gathering in 
a house in Ocean Street. 

But in 1661 a certain Samuel Truelove 
died, and left the residue of his estate for 
the benefit of the church. Now, surely, the 
members could build a place of assembly 
for themselves. No; for on the ground 
that Truelove was regarded as an alien 
King Charles II. stepped in and seized his 
property, and gave it to a Groom of the 
Bedchamber named Robert Phillips. 

The property consisted of houses and 
lands in different parishes, and whether 
Phillips preferred cash to collecting rents, 
or whether he favoured the Stepney 
Independents, we do not know; but 
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he sold the property to the trustees of 
Truelove’s will for £450—a sum of money 
apparently much below its real value. 

“Stepney Meeting” sold the property, 
with the exception of two houses, which 
were used as almshouses ; and there is little 
or no doubt but that with the money thus 
obtained, the land for the meeting-house— 
which land was part of an orchard—and 
adjoining land were bought, the church 
edifice built, and certain houses purchased 
in Leadenhall Street. 

Benefactions for the reading of prayers, 
or for the delivery of a lecture, are numerous, 
and sometimes mingled with other things. 
Joseph Percival’s may be taken as a typical 
gift. Dying about 1715, he gave {15 per 
annum to a charity school, {10 per annum 
for reading evening prayer at St. Lawrence, 
Winchester, and £75 for augmentation of 
poor livings throughout the nation. 

This last seems a ridiculously small 
amount for such a great object; but, the 
money being committed in trust to the 
Dean and Chapter, they were to keep the 
{75 till it amounted by four years’ income 
to £300, and were then to join it to the 
Queen Anne’s Bounty of {200 to make a 
perpetual settlement upon each church. 
At the rate of four years for a church, some 
centuries must elapse before every benefice 
receives its endowment of {500. 

Communion cups and vessels of silver 
and gold have been frequently given, and 
not only to the Established Church. A 
handsome silver Communion cup, richly 
ornamented and with handles on either side, 
was bequeathed by its first pastor to the 
Womanby Street Congregational Church, 
Cardiff, which was built in 1696. 

Alderman John Archer appears to have 
been the first minister, and the cup which 
he gave bears the initials, “I. A.” It was 
long used in the service of the church, and 
is now in the possession of New Trinity 
Church, Cardiff, the edifice in Womanby 
Street being closed. 

Gifts to the poor have, of course, been 
humerous for centuries, and before the 
passing of the Poor Law were perhaps even 
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more useful than now. Certain charities of 
St. James, Garlickhithe—the first of which 
dates from 1517 for “charcoals” for the 
poor—now yield altogether more than £38 ; 
and from this amount about three shillings’ 
worth of bread has been given every Sunday, 
coals and money distributed at Christmas, 
charity children and other needy poor 
benefited, while about {£5 has been con- 
tributed to the relief of the poor-rate. 

Lawrence Campe left forty shillings from a 
house in Walbrook for faggots against 
Christmas for the poor of the ward; while 
the beautifully named “Gift of God’s 
Providence” of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, pro- 
vided £4 yearly for the godly poor. The 
money is now produced by two freehold 
houses in Kingsland Road, yielding £18, of 
which {£4 is paid to inmates of Porter’s 
Almshouses as representing the godly poor, 
and {14 applied with the income of other 
unappropriated charities. 

Numbers of persons who frequent the 
well-known hostelry and tea-gardens of “ The 
Welsh Harp”’ in the Edgware Road, near 
London, or who skate on the frozen waters 
of the Brent Reservoir close by, are no 
doubt unaware that the landlord has to 
pay {2 12s. yearly as a rent-charge to the 
parish of St. Thomas the Apostle, in the 
City, for the poor. 

The rent-charge is the result of Roger 
Beeston’s gift in 1612. The money was to 
issue out of lands at Hendon called galley 
lands, and the rent-charge is now added 
to the general fund for the poor. 

For centuries pious persons have been 
giving benefactions to the churches. Some 
gifts have been lost, but the vast majority 
survive. Through all commotions, civil or 
ecclesiastical, they have endured, and though 
now in certain cases applied to different 
uses from the original intention of the 
donors, yet they still benefit the church or 
the people for whom they were designed ; 
they still form a monument to the piety 
and public spirit and perhaps, in some cases, 
superstition, of the givers; and still testify 
to the permanence and order of our national 
institutions. 
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A LEAL SCOTTISH LASSIE. 


A Complete Story by Dr. C. M. Campbell. 


\ ORE years ago than I care now to count 
| | I was resident physician in a _ well- 
appointed hospital in a Northern city. With 
the lengthening days of summer the strain 
of work relaxed, beds were no longer be- 
spoken days or weeks in advance, and we 
could at once take in an urgent case, instead of 
having regretfully to refuse it admission for 
want of room. The hospital was fortunate in 
having gardens both in front and rear, and, as 
the ground sloped southwards, they had great 
capabilities. 

So in my spare time I was wont to interest 
myself in an amateurish way in flower culture, 
and had planted out some clumps of white 
Madonna lilies, which were now in full bloom. 

One afternoon, when I was attending to them, 
I saw Gilmour, the hall porter, marching 
solemnly towards me down the gravel walk. 

‘What is it, Gilmour—fresh case ? ” 

“Na, na, sir! There’ll be few comin’ in 
noo, wi’ thon grand auld doctor ’’-—here he 
pointed to the sun—‘‘ curing a’body’s aches 
and hoasts and affleections, withoot oor skeel 
bein’ wanted.” 

“Have you come to lend me a hand in the 
garden, then ?” 

“Certainly, if you’re needin’ help; but 
that’s no’ what I came for.” 

‘‘ What brought you, then ? Can’t you speak 
out, man, and not beat about the bush ?”’ 

“But I dinna just exactly want to fash ye, 
sir.” Here followed the usual prolonged 
interlude and ceremony of snuff-taking. ‘ Ye 
dinna like bein’ disturbed, I’m thinkin’.”’ 

‘‘Look here, Gilmour; it’s you that are 
annoying me by not saying at once what it is 
you want with me.” 

“In that case, sir, I’d better tell the 
wuman to gang awa.” 

“Woman! what woman ?” 

‘‘The weedy Dunlop, sir. She’s been ben 
the ward to see her dochter, and wants a word 
wi’ you. But the clock has chappit the closin’ 
oor for veesitors, and I telt her that she was 
askin’ a great condescention on the doctor’s 
pairt, to gie his precious time at onoffeecial 
oors.”’ 

‘And that’s why you’ve been wasting it 
with all this palaver, I suppose ?”’ 

‘ Ye’ve hit it, sir. Jist that. It wud never 





dae to lower the deegnity o’ the hospital staf 
in the face o’ the public by lettin’ them think 
that me and you was aye ready to rin like a 
collie dogue whenever they was minded to 
whistle. They never think the mair o’ ye for 
spylin’ them. There’s nae occasion for ye to 
hurry, doctor, nane whateever.” 

I cut short the lay sermon in the only effectual 
way, by putting on my coat and going indoors, 

I found the widow Dunlop sitting patiently 
and alone in the waiting-room—a grey-haired 
woman whose days of prosperity had long gone 
by, with a world-stricken but once beautiful 
face, and wistful, tender, timorous eyes. 

“‘ Beg pardon for troubling you, sir.” 

“ Not at all, not at all, Mrs. Dunlop. What 
can I do for you?” 

“What do you think of Jeannie to-day, 
doctor ?” 

The voice was subdued, and tremulous with 
yearning anxiety, as that of the afflicted poor 
is often wont to be. 

“‘T think she has improved just a little the 
last few days, but hardly as much as I hoped 
she would. And I must say I would like to 
see her more cheerful.” 

‘“‘ Ah, sir, that’s the trouble, that’s all the 
trouble.” i 

“Poor girl, I fancy she must be brooding 
over something. Of course, I have no wish to 
be inquisitive, but if it were trouble that one 
could help her through, I’d willingly do my 
best ; for it would double her chance of re- 
covery.” 

The widow heaved a distressful sigh, and her 
eyes filled with tears, as she shook her head. 

“Whatever you may tell me is in strictest 
confidence, remember, but I don’t require to be 
told that Jeannie is in love.” 

The widow gave a slight start and coloured 
at the word. 

“ Ah, doctor, if it was anything but just that, 
I’m sure your skill would soon cure her, but 
it’s her sense of duty that’s killing her: I can 
see it quite plainly.” 

I paused to consider the meaning of this 
enigmatical remark, but could make nothing 
of it. 

Jeannie Dunlop had been a fortnight in 
hospital, after having been an out-patient for 
many months. On the day when I first 
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examined her I had remarked that she flushed 
deeply, and then assumed an air of firm resolu- 
tion, when I had told her, in answer to a straight- 
forward question, that one of her lungs showed 
signs of the dread disease, consumption. What 
had puzzled me was that, while the signs of lung 
mischief receded satisfactorily under treat- 
ment, the poor girl continued to droop and 
waste without any apparent cause. So I had 
taken her into the hospital to feed and nurse 
well, and to give a little change of scene from 
her humble home. 

Jeannie was a fine type of Scots lassie, with 
masses of wavy chestnut gold hair, large hazel 
eyes, tender, yet frank and fearless ; a mobile, 
sweetly expressive mouth, and a more delicate 
pink and white complexion than is common in 
the North. There was a refinement and dignity 
about her that commanded respect, and she 
had become a general favourite since coming 
into the house, by the willing help that she 
always gave to nurses and fellow-patients. 

Yet still she drooped and drooped, and 
while I suspected that the root of the trouble 
was not physical, she had skilfully baffled all 
my efforts to discover a psychic one. But the 
mother might supply the clue. 

“Her sense of duty! How can that take 
all the spring out of her life ?” 

“She’d not be well pleased if she thought I 
was telling on her, doctor; she’s been a good 
daughter, and ever since I lost my poor husband 
she’s been everything in the world to me. 
And when the sweetheart came, as he was all 
too soon bound to come, with her bonnie face 
and winnin’ ways, I was as well pleased as any 
mother could be. He’s a fine, steady, honest 
lad is George Morrison, an engineer to his 
trade, with good prospects, and comes 0’ 
decent folk. Jeannie and he was just as fond 
of eaeh other as they ought to be, and he was 
pressing to have the wedding a twelvemonth 
back. 

*But at that time, sir, I was in very feeble 
health myself, and Jeannie would not leave 
the nursing of me, so the wedding was aye put 
off till Ishould get stronger. I did get stronger 
—the Lord be thanked !—but then, just when all 
promised fair, Jeannie herself began to sicken, 
and came here and saw you. 

“She was terrible changed from that day, 
serious and quiet, not the least her old self, 
and at last one day she says to me, ‘ Mother, 
I can never marry George.’ 

“*Bless me!’ says I, ‘ whatever ails ye at 
poor George ?’ 
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“* Nothing in the world against him, but 
I love him too well to spoil his life, by linking 
it to a dying wife.’ I argued with her all I 
could, but nothing would shake her. George 
did his best too, till the poor lad was near 
distracted. At last he said he could bear it no 
longer, and parted, and went for an engineer on 
a foreign-going steamer. 

“She had letters from him, just full of 
affection and entreaty, but she aye seemed to 
be worse, instead of better, after them. Then 
they stopped altogether, and we’ve had no 
tidings of George for a long time now. I read 
in the paper that his ship was overdue, thought 
to be lost ; but I kept that back from Jeannie. 
She was near heart-broke already—all for doing 
what she thought it her duty to do; and if she 
guessed that, for all that, she had only sent the 
poor lad to be drowned at sea, it would be her 
own death for certain, sir. And that’s the 
plain truth I’m telling ye, doctor.” 

Here, then, at last was the light I had been 
seeking ; which revealed the fons et origo malt, 
as no microscope, nor any other scope, nor 
Réntgen rays (had they been then discovered), 
could ever have done. 

“There, there, now! Dry your eyes and 
cheer up, and leave this matter to me. I mean 
that your Jeannie shall get better, and I think 
that she will listen to what I tell her.” 

“Ah, sir, but you forget that George is 
missing ! ” 

This all important point had escaped me for 
the moment; but I put a bold face on the 
matter, and assured the poor woman that I had 
every hope now of her daughter’s complete 
recovery. 

It was a fine sunny afternoon, and when the 
widow had gone I took a turn round the wards 
to send out into the fresh open air of the garden 
such of the patients as were not confined to bed. 

“Leave your sewing awhile now, Jeannie, 
and go into the garden. You will find some 
lilies there that you can gather for that glass 
on the table.” 

With a sad, wan smile, Jeannie laid aside her 
work and walked demurely out. How I longed 
to tell her the honest truth, that she had greatly 
exaggerated the gravity of her case, and that 
there was no justification for her having carried 
her brave self-sacrifice thus far. 

But would it be prudent or kind to dis- 
illusion her now, while this terrible doubt about 
George remained ? 

I had some writing to do, and sat by my 
open window overlooking the garden. Presently 
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I looked up and saw the graceful figure of 
the girl bending over the tall lily blossoms. 
The glad love notes of a song-thrush poured 
forth from a shady thicket of laurels behind her; 
where his mate lay crouohed in the carefully 
secluded nest. The joyful triumph and the 
woeful wreck of love were brought together in 
startling contrast. What a perfect picture it 
made, centred in the pathetic figure of the girl, 
in her simple grey gown, with the sun making a 
halo of golden light through her dark amber 
tresses. Her face was turned towards me, but 
she did not see me; her thoughts were far 
away, even while she lingered lovingly over the 
flowers ; mournful thoughts evidently, for the 
sunlight fluttered upon more than one pearl 
upon her cheek that was not a dewdrop from 
the lilies. She plucked one bloom only, and 
passed slowly out of view. 

“May I come in, doctor ?” 

The voice was Gilmour’s, who, taking my 
assent for granted, had entered, and now 
stood behind me, in the middle of the room, 
fondling his horn snuff-box. 

““ What is the matter ? I told you particu- 
larly that I did not wish to be disturbed, except 
for an emergency.” 

“That’s exactly what I telt the impident 
felly.” 

‘What impudent fellow ?” 

“‘T canna tell ye that, for he’ll no’ gie his 
name. 

It was clear to me that, in spite of Gilmour’s 
recent ostentatious professions of guarding my 
valuable time and the “‘ deegnity of the hospital 
staff,’ means had been found for neutralising 
these barriers. On no other ground was it 
possible to account for his paying any attention 
to anyone so contradictory as to refuse his 
name. For in virtue of his office the porter 
had acquired powers of cross-examination that 
a K.C. might have envied, and was a living 
biography of every soul that had ever set foot 
in the place for years past. 

Experience had taught me that the shortest 
way to get rid of the garrulous interrupter of 
my work was to let him have his own way ; and 
well the pawky veteran knew it. 

‘* All right, show him in,” I cried crossly, and 
presently there entered a tall, broad-shouldered, 
bearded man, with a bronzed face and bold 
bearing, who bowed respectfully, but not 
deferentially. 

‘‘ Beg pardon, sir, breaking your rules, but 
would you spare me one minute of your time, 
doctor ?” 






THE QUIVER. 


Gilmour had followed him into the room, 
with both his great ears greedy with Curiosity, 
and it was with an ill grace that he obeyed my 
gesture commanding him to retire, and closed 
the door behind him. 

** How is Jeannie Dunlop, sir ?” 

“None the better for being parted so long 
from George Morrison.” 

The big, strong fellow started, open-mouthed 
and open-eyed, and flushed up to the temples 
like a schoolboy. 

““How—how did you know my name, sir? 
Has she “i 

““She has never breathed your name in my 
hearing. Do you think you deserve that she 
should ?” 

*“No, sir, I don’t deserve it, but tell me, for 
pity’s sake, is she—will she ever get better ?” 

Poor George! The colour had fled from his 
face, and I saw the lump rise in his throat, 
I knew how his conscience was stabbing him 
for having run away in a fit of chagrin from the 
girl whose obstinacy was solely due to a mis- 
taken and distorted sense of duty. 

“Well, honestly, I think better of her chances 
to-day than ever I did before.” 

‘‘God bless you, doctor, for those words.” 

He could say no more for a moment, but 
turned his face away, and almost fiercely drew 
the sleeve of his rough pilot jacket across his 
eyes. Then he faced me eagerly again. 

** Mayn’t I see her, sir, just for one moment ?” 

‘Certainly not, not to-day; it would be all 
too sudden, and do her a deal of harm. It is 
not my fault, you know, that you’ve been parted 
so long ; so you must not complain if, for her 
sake, you have to wait a day longer. I must 
contrive to prepare her a bit.” 

““A day! Then I may see her to-morrow, 
ax?” 

“Well, yes, I think we may venture to- 
morrow—say, at three o’clock. And mind 
you're not a minute late!” We both smiled 
at the absurdity of this injunction. 

“Will you take her a message from me, 
we?” 

“Certainly not! You leave the man at the 
wheel to do the steering; and I’m busy just 
now, as you see, so good-bye to you till to- 
morrow.” 

The door had hardly closed behind him 
when it struck home to me that I had been 
rather rash in proposing to mediate in a lovers’ 
quarrel in which I had no locus standi as a 
relative or otherwise. 

But the paramount duty of the physician is 
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the furtherance of his patients’ welfare, and 
Isaw plainly that poor Jeannie’s cure depended 
more upon her peace of mind than upon any- 
thing else. And having once undertaken this 
abnormal vdle, I was bound to see the thing 
through. 

On making my usual evening round I 
noticed a vase containing quite a number of 
white lily blooms standing on the little table 
by Jeannie’s bedside. _ 

“Whatever made you cut all these bonnie 
fowers for me, sir? I was well content with 
the one I took by your leave.” 

There was a tone of gentle but grave reproof 
in her voice, as though I had ventured too near 
the line of her maidenly propriety. Floral 
offerings mean a great deal to the Scottish maid, 
and Jeannie was already a betrothed one. 

“T did not send you those flowers, I assure 
you. You must guess again who it was.” 

" The colour came and went by rapid turns, as 
she looked up into my face with pleading, tender 
eyes. 

“You dream on it, Jeannie, and if you have 
not guessed by the morning you'll need to ask 
me to help you. But just now I don’t know 
myself who sent them ; I can only guess, and I 
may be wrong.” 

When I went round the ward next morning 
I was somewhat perplexed to find Jeannie with- 
out a sign of curiosity as to the unknown donor 
of the flowers. Did she suppose that I was only 
playing off a pleasantry upon her ? 

“Well, Jeannie, have you guessed in your 
dreams who sent you the lilies ?” 

“No, sir.’”’ 

The tone was respectful, but clearly indicated 
that she did not care to discuss the matter at 
all. I began to think that my task might prove 
harder than I expected, but the ice had to be 
broken somehow, without delay. 

“T’ve been thinking, Jeannie, that we’ve 
about done all that we can do for you here.” 

“T’m sure you have that, doctor,” she replied 
with animation, quite misunderstanding my 
meaning. 

“Oh, I don’t mean it that way ; but you’re 
really nearly well now; and you will be per- 
fectly well and strong—as sound as a bell— 
when you get another sort of treatment that 
we cannot very well give you here.” 

“Do you honestly think that that’s possible, 
sir—that I can ever be what you say ?” 

“T don’t think it ; I know it for certain.” 
She looked me full in the face, and her eyes 
searched me through and through. 
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“I’m not deceiving you, Jeannie; I really 
mean it.” 

“But what’s the new treatment to be, 
doctor ? I would not have anyone but your- 
self.” 

This was complimentary, but embarrassing. 

“T’ll explain it all this afternoon. The fact 
is that I’ve arranged a consultation with a 
wonderfully clever doctor, at three o’clock, in 
my room ; so don’t forget to come. But you 
must give me your promise to carry out the 
treatment we prescribe for you.” 

“‘T’ll do whatever you tell me, sir.” 

“‘That’s bravely promised, Jeannie; and 
I’ll be as brave, and promise you a perfect cure. 
Won’t you trust me ?” 

**T’ll do that, sir.” 

Needless to say, long before three o’clock 
the ardent lover was fidgeting in the waiting- 
room, and parrying as best he could the skilful 
cut-and-thrust of the arch-inquisitor, Gilmour. 
I took him aside and instructed him to walk 
straight into my room as soon as I rang my 
hand bell. As the hour struck, Jeannie’s timid 
knock sounded on my inner door. 

“Has the other doctor not come yet, sir ?” 

“Oh, yes, we’ve been talking over your case 
together, and we are quite agreed that you must 
leave the hospital and begin the new treatment 
as soon as convenient. And we know that it 
will cure you.” 

“If it’s not too much to hope for, sir.” 

“Jeannie! You’re never going back on 
your promise ? ” 

She looked up with the first real smile—and 
such a smile !—that I had ever seen upon her 
lips, and I felt that I had won the trick. 

“TI do trust you, doctor. You’ve never 
deceived me yet.” 

I touched the hand-bell. 

“Here’s your new doctor, then, Jeannie!” 

And as the eager, bronze-cheeked lover 
entered I discreetly left the room. 

Long before the wedding-day, although 
that was not unduly postponed, Jeannie’s cure 
was, in good sooth, complete; and she had 
blossomed into the rosiest, most bewitching 
type of youthful womanhood that one might 
wish to see. Koch’s tubercle bacilli were un- 
dreamed of in those days, but somehow my 
prescription, in a senselessly unscientific way, 
got the better of them, bag and baggage. 

A year later a sturdy little rascal was added 
to the roll of the clan Morison, and to this day 
bears the same Christian name that I do. I 
don’t know why. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL PAGES. 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


OcTOBER 21st. The Parable of the Talents. 
St. Matthew xxv. 14—30. 


Points TO EMPHASISE. (1) The greater the gift, the 
greater the responsibility. (2) The reward of 
service. (3) The punishment of sloth and useless- 
ness. 


It depends on the use we make of the talents 
that we have whether greater trust will be 
given to us. That is the lesson of the parable, 
and it is the lesson of everyday life. In a 
French story a young man dependent upon 
himself for success was placed in an immense 
factory with a promise that he should rise 
according to his merits. The first month he 
was employed in checking off the wage lists of 
the hands employed. The second month he 
spent in checking bills for materials used in the 
business, and the third month saw him arranging 
the bills sent out for the goods sold. Then he 
was sent into the repair shops to do similar work, 
and so, month after month, until a year 
rolled by, he was employed in work that 
seemed to him only tenth-rate. Being 
talented and enterprising, he became al- 
together disheartened. Going to the head 
of the house, he said: ‘‘I am sorry that I can 
be of no use to you. You have tried me in a 
dozen different places, and I seem to be unfit 
for any—even the lowest. I will retire and try 
some other vocation.” The employer smiled 
and said: ‘‘I was about to send for you. 
When you came here, I thought you might be 
fit for a very important place, to fill which place 
you needed to become familiar with the details 
in the various branches through which you have 
passed. I am happy to inform you that the 
reports made to me each month have been the 
most favourable. My hopes have been justified 
by your diligence and thoroughness. I offer 
you the third place in this business. I fill the 
first, my superintendent fills the second, and 
as my private secretary you will fill the third.” 

While there is always a reward for faithful 
and diligent service, uselessness and sloth 
assuredly bring punishment. ‘‘She made 
everything easier” is the epitaph on the grave 
of an American wife. No worthier testimony 
could have been borne. Commenting on that, 
Dr. Robertson recently remarked that he had 
before him one home, of which the centre and 
the prop was an invalid daughter. ‘She was 


never able to leave her room, but that room 
was a focus of brightness and strength. Every- 
one went to her to tell their success or their 
failure, and came out gladder. The girl threw 
her heart into the hearts of her own. She was 






the counsellor to them all, and when she went 
the light of the whole world seemed to die.” 


OcToBER 28TH. Jesus Anointed in Bethany, 
St. Matthew xxvi, 6—16. 


Points To EmpuHasIse. (1) The offering of love. 
(2) The commendation of Jesus. (3) The traitor's 
bargain. (4) The contrast between Mary’s love 
and Judas’ treachery. 


ONLY love can understand love. To do what 
we can, be that service little or much, should be 
our constant aim. Once, as Bishop of Stepney, 
the Bishop of London went down to his dear 
old district of Bethnal Green, and the rumour 
got about that he was being assaulted. When 
he got outside the church he found twenty 
policemen ready to protect him against the 
crowd, who they supposed were waiting to 
molest him, and a large crowd anxious to pro- 
tect him against the police. At that moment 
the Bishop espied a “‘ cabby,”’ and got into his 
hansom and drove away. As the Bishop hin- 
self afterwards remarked, ‘‘ The police were 
quite pleased that they saved the Bishop from 
the crowd, the crowd was pleased at having 
saved him from the police, and cabby was most 
pleased because he had saved the Bishop from 
both.” 

Christ’s commendation must have sounded 
as sweet as music in Mary’s ear. Often a kind 
and encouraging word changes the whole current 
of a life. A gentleman travelling in the 
northern part of Ireland heard the voices of 
children, and stopped to listen. Finding that 
the sound came from a small building used asa 
schoolhouse, he drew near. As the door was 
open, he went in and listened to the words the 
boys were spelling. One little fellow stood 
apart, looking sad. ‘‘ Why does that boy stand 
there ?” asked the gentleman. ‘Oh, he’s 
good for nothing,” replied the teacher. ‘‘ There 
is nothing in him. I can make nothing of him. 
He is the most stupid boy in the school.” The 
gentleman was surprised at his answer. He 
saw the teacher was so stern and rough that the 
younger and more timid were nearly crushed. 
After a few words to them, placing his hand on 
the head of the boy who stood apart, he said: 
‘One of these days you may be a fine scholar. 
Don’t give up. Try, my boy, try.” The boy's 
courage was aroused. His sleeping mind awoke. 
A new purpose was formed. From that hour 
he became anxious to excel, and he did become 
a fine scholar. He was Adam Clarke, the 
eminent Wesleyan minister and commentator. 
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NoveMBER 47H. The Lord’s Supper. 
St. Matthew xxvi. 17—30. 

Ponts TO EMPHASISE. (1) The obedient disciples. 
(2) Christ’s announcement and the disciples’ 
sorrow. (3) The Lord's command-—“ This do in 
remembrance of Me.” 


“OBEDIENCE is better than sacrifice.” It 
gives ability to command. During the Philip- 
pine war, a lieutenant of the strict type, and 
who scorned raw recruits, said one day: 
“Sergeant, you ought to have a man across the 
river. If the enemy came in on us there, we 
could be forming while they were coming across 
if we only had a man over there to give the 
alarm.” Then, turning to a young fellow, a 
raw recruit, he said: ‘‘ You go over there, 
young fellow.”” The young man saluted, and 
hastily waded into the cold, dark river, crossing 
to the other side. The current was swift, but 
he got across, and sat wet and shivering in the 
enemy’s country through the night. About 
midnight, he heard someone walking along the 
beach on the American side of the river. He 
raised his rifle and challenged ‘“‘ Halt!” The 
figure across the river halted. ‘‘ Who’s there ?” 


asked the recruit. ‘‘ Officer of the day,” came 
back the response in the unmistakable voice 
of the proud young lieutenant. ‘‘ Advance, 


oficer of the day,’’ commanded the recruit, 
“and be recognised!” And then came a 
peculiar clickesuch as is made when the safety 
catch is removed so as to permit the firing of a 
tile. The officer of the day hesitated no 
longer, but plunged into the cold water and 
waded across. ‘‘ It’s all right,’’ said the recruit ; 
“TI recognise you. Everything is quiet, sir.’ 
Then he stood waiting for the officer of the day 
to empty a vial of wrath upon his head, but 
nothing of the kind happened. The lieutenant 
asked the usual questions and then waded back. 
The man who obeys all just requirements made 
of him is assuredly master of the situation. 
We like to commemorate our honoured dead, 
and one popular way is to raise a monument of 
some kind to their memory. When told that 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology had 
decided to name the woman’s division « The 
Margaret Carnegie Department,” Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie made the following reply: ‘‘ The 
tribute to my mother is exquisitely fine, and 
one she would have rejoiced in receiving. 
The interest she took in women and children, 
wherever we lived, was extraordinary. She 
became the sage of the neighbourhood, and 
was continually in demand in time of trouble 
by her neighbours. I am delighted with the 
action of the trustees. Please say to one and 
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all that I am deeply touched by this remem- 
brance of one to whom I owe everything that 
a wise mother ever gave to a son that adored 
her.” 


NOVEMBER 11TH. Jesus in Gethsemane. 
St. Matthew xxvi, 36—50. 


Points TO EMPHASISE. (1) The lonely Saviour. (2) 
The triple incidents—Jesus praying, the disciples 
sleeping, Judas plotting. (3) The Christian's 
method—Watch and Pray. 


Jesus, Who was Himself lonely and in sorrow, 
knows how to comfort those who mourn and 
are sad. The Rev. Canon Fleming tells a 
beautiful story of Queen Alexandra and her 
much-loved son, the late Duke of Clarence. 
On the day of his death the Queen sent for the 
Canon, and poured out to him the sorrows of 
her heart. It was then she gave him permission 
to make public in his sermon the following 
touching and beautiful incidents. ‘‘ In 1888,” 
she said, ‘‘all my five children received the 
Holy Communion with me, and I gave Eddy 
a little book, and wrote in it: 

* Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Si to Thy cross I cling.’ 


Simpl 





When he was gone, we saw the little book at 
his bedside, and I could not help feeling that 
he did cling to the Cross. Shortly before he 
died, he was lying as if asleep. Suddenly he 
raised himself up from his pillow, and, looking 
round the room, said twice: ‘ Who’s that 
calling me?’ I answered him at once, as 
I put my hand upon his dear one, ‘ It’s Jesus 
calling you,’ and I do hope he heard me.”’ 

The command of watchfulness put upon the 
disciples is one to which we would do well to 
give heed. We need to be constantly on our 
guard against the evils and the encroachments 
of the world. It is said that Li Hung Chang, 
the Chinese Solomon, on one occasion received 
a present of a magnificent cake that he sus- 
pected contained poison. Three men _ were 
arrested, and on being brought into Li’s 
presence were offered pieces of the cake. One 
of them crumbled up his piece and let it fall 
on the floor, but the other two ate theirs, and 
very soon afterwards began to show symptoms 
of suffering. But the cake they had eaten was 
only an imitation of that sent as a present, and 
the suffering of the men resulted from their own 
imagination and was a clear proof of their guilt. 
“Watch and Pray” was the command of 
Christ, and it should be the motto of every 
Christian. 
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An NEXT month we shall give an 
American ©¢xceptionally interesting article 
de by the Bishop of Massachusetts 

ork. 


on “An American Bishop’s 
Day’s Work.” Dr. Lawrence is deeply inter- 
esting to British readers as a successor of that 
great preacher, the late Dr. Phillips Brooks, 
as well as for his own sake as a distinguished 
representative of the Episcopal Church in 
America. The article will be illustrated by 
a fine new portrait of the Bishop. 


* ws * 
Our “The Woman of Babylon” 
Serial is coming to a conclusion, and 
Story. I think all who have fol- 


lowed the course of Mr. Hocking’s brilliant 
story will admit that the final chapters 
are in his best style, and hold the interest 
up to the very last sentence. A new 
serial story, of which details will be given 
next month, will begin immediately, and I 
think will prove no less welcome to our 
readers. 


Sad ad * 
. : I'am glad that my readers 
—— * are appreciating the “‘ Sunday 


Talks with the Children ” which 
are appearing month by month from the 
pen of Edith WHenrietta Fowler. Next 
month there will be another ‘‘ Talk,”’ which 
I am sure will meet with appreciation. The 
Children’s Pages always contain articles 
and stories which are carefully selected with 
the view of influencing our young readers in 
Christian life and work. 


ad ad 5 ad 


Our Christ- In our next issue I hope 
—_ to give full details of our 
r. 


coming Christmas Number, 
which I venture to think will be of excep- 
tional attractiveness and beauty. We are 
obtaining some remarkably interesting articles 
and stories by eminent writers, and in the 
long series of Christmas Numbers of THE 
Quiver I think our Number this year will 
stand in the front rank for charm, variety, 
and excellence. 
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The Editor to his Readers. 









A Popular I am making arrangements 
Com- for a competition of excep. 
petition. 


tional popularity, and full par. 
ticulars concerning this will be found in our 
coming issues. Do not let any of my 
readers miss this competition. y 


»* »* »* 


Words It is gratifying to have con- 
of tinual evidence of the appre- 
Cheer. = ciation of THE QUIVER from 
readers old and young. One of the most 
touching letters I have lately received is 
from an invalid, and I should like to quote 
some parts of his message: 


“I have,” he says, “a friend, a very dear and 
much beloved friend, who has brought much sun- 
shine into the gioom of a sad, sad life. For man 
long and weary years it has been my hard lot to be 
laid’ low in suffering and affliction—a young life full 
of brightest promise, opportunities for doing good 
and serving those near and dear, dashed aside through 
no fault of one’s own, A nature as full of the long- 
ing for independence as was that of Carnegie in the 
days of his early manhood—thegbitterness of it! 
That kind friend of whom I speak has for man 
years brought to my bedside many of our Englis 
magazines, but it is marvellous how readily a certain 
one is picked out each month. THE QUIVER is the 
first and foremost, and one’s esteem of it grows more 
and more, because it cheers, comforts, and fills the 
mind with rich food for earnest reflection ; “some- 
thing worth reading, something worth remembering,” 
Those of us who have ideals of what we should like 
the world to be, could we but he!p to make it, love to 
know that others, capable and competent, are helping 
to carry out our wishes, The life stories of living 
workers are helpful and for ever inspiring, and the 
fiction and stories are indeed worthy of taking first 
rank for their absorbing interest and noble purpose. 
Very true were the words of a member of our Legis- 
lature when he declared the ‘ contents of many of our 
English magazines were trashy and not worth the 
waste of time in the perusal.’ But not so THE 
QUIVER, for wherever it is found it is performing its 
work of encouraging and cultivating all that is good 
and pure in the world of work and field of literature; 
and all who read and feel the better and happier for 
this magazine can but express the wish that the 
Editor and his assisters may for long hold the 
position at so nt theirs in the eyes of their army of 
readers, Vith much gratitude, I prefer to siga 


myself, “COMFORTED IN AFFLICTION,” 
# ad Sad 
Pro- Already many of our plans 
gramme _ for next year are completed, 
for Next and I am glad to inform our 
Year. 


readers that some of the most 
popular writers and artists have been com- 
missioned to provide stories, articles, and 
pictures of special attraction. 


THE EDITOR. 
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H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY, 
WITH HER DAUGHTER, PRINCESS 
ALEXANDER OF TECK, AND [| 

GRANDCHILD. 
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N old days the English bishop 
drove about in his great carriage 

with four horses and men in fine 
livery ; to-day the English bishop 
pulls himself and his valise on top of 
a’bus. The American bishop hangs 
on the strap in an electric car, or 
makes close connection with sub- 
urban trains. 

Travelling and visitations, sermons 
and confirmations are, however, but 
a small part of a bishop’s work, cer- 
tainly in such a diocese as Massachu- 
setts, where the area is small and 
the cities and towns close at hand. 

“It seems to me that a large part 
of the business of a bishop is that of 
an intelligence office,” said my brother 
after he had opened my mail for a 
few weeks in my absence. It is true. 

The morning mail comes in. The 
first letter is from the vestry of a 
parish asking my advice as to the 
selection of a new rector. I probably 
know the conditions, and after some 
thought and study, and perhaps cor- 
respondence, send them the names 
of three or four clergymen whom I 
think well worthy of consideration. 
The vestry may select one of them, 
or they may drop my letter in the 
waste basket, and select a clergyman 
whose name has been suggested by 
an ardent Churchwoman, who knows 
nothing of the conditions, but is sure 
that she has the right man for them. 

In the Episcopal Church a bishop 
has no power to appoint rectors ; 
his chief power is in the respect for 
his office, and especially for the judg- 
ment of the man in the office. The 
average vestry is about as likely to 
make a good choice as the average 
bishop. And when vestries have a 
bishop in whose judgment and fair- 
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AN AMERICAN BISHOP’S DAILY 
WORK. 


By the Right Rev. W. Lawrence, D.D., Bishop of Massachusetts. 


ness they have confidence, they are 
glad enough to turn to him for 
counsel. 

The smaller the parish the more 
particular they are that they shall 
have a great man. Shelburne Falls 
wanted a minister. One good lady 
came to Boston to consult Bishop 
Paddock ; she recounted the various 
excellent qualities that their minister 
should have—eloquence, tact, and the 
virtues of an archangel. The bishop 
was silent for a few minutes, and 
then said, “ I am deliberating whether 
I shall send you Phillips Brooks or 
the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

To lay his hand upon the right 
man for the right place, to guide 
men where they can do their best 
work, and to turn the parishes to 
clergymen best suited for them, costs 
many letters and much talk. It is, 
however, productive of far-reaching 
results. To bring together a man and 
a parish that are to work in harmony 
for a generation, to guide a clergy- 
man into a city where he is to be- 
come a spiritual leader, is worthy of 
the best thought of a bishop. 

While, however, the bishop is 
opening letters of this kind, the 
telephone rings and a voice, evi- 
dently from a North of Ireland 
man, is heard: “ There’s trouble 
broke out in the parish of be- 
tween High Church and Low Church. 
What’ll we do ?”’ 

“Turn on the hose!” is the an- 
swer that rises to the bishop’s lips, 
for the bishop that has not a sense 
of humour will fill an early grave. 
He sustains his dignity, however, and 
tells the messenger that the bishop 
can be found at his office. To the 
office, then, come the representatives 
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of that parish. Officers and rector must be 
seen, and the difficulties settled. Perhaps 
the archdeacon can undertake that. 

To the office comes a line of callers. The 
first is an efficient rector who is leading his 
parish on to larger work. Advice is wanted 
as to the best lines to take. A parish house 
is needed, so is a rectory : which shall come 
first ? How shall the people be aroused to 

do their best ? 

Is it a new mission with no buildings ? 
Which shall be built first—a small church, a 
chapel, or a parish house ? What architect 
shall he go to ?. More money is needed than 
the parish of working people can give: how 
can they get help from others ? 

Next comes a thoughtful clergyman, who 
thinks that something more should be done 
to arouse interest in the improvement of the 
Sunday Schools or in Missions. It is the 
bishop’s duty to advise and perhaps to lead 
in the work. He may lay out plans and 
organise a committee to carry them out. 

There follows a doubtful-looking character. 
‘‘T heard you preach at the gaol last Sunday ; 
I just got out, and came around to see if 
you could give mea lift.” 

One is grateful that he has gained the 
man’s confidence, but puzzled what to do. 
The bishop is in touch, however, with 
experts in such matters; he gives the man 
a line, and is sure that the person to whom 
he writes will .do the wisest thing. The 
incident, the prison service last Sunday, and 
some prison legislation bring up to the bishop 
many subjects connected with prison reform 
and administration. He cannot be an ex- 
pert, but he ought to be intelligent on the 
subject, and it becomes another interest in 
his life. 

Another clergyman may preach a better 
sermon to the prisoners than the bishop, 
but the bishop goes as the representative 
of the Church to show the Church’s interest 
in them; and he usually brings away a 
good deal more that is of spiritual value to 
him than he gives to the prisoners. 

They are an interesting lot, some of them. 
I received a letter from a man in Charles 
Street gaol urging me to come and help get 
him out. He wrote: “ You ought to come, 
for I did a great favour for you last winter. 
When your portrait was being painted, the 
artist hired me as a lay figure, and I stood 
in your robes for hours together. It was the 
hardest job I ever did.” 

_ I agreed with him. There is no harder 
a but I could not get him out on that 
plea. 
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Infinitely varied are the calls at the office 
and by mail : excellent women who are read 
to work for the Church and simply want 
direction ; inefficient women who want to 
borrow anything from fifty dollars to fiye 
thousand dollars ; educators and industrial 
leaders from the South with most interest; 
stories and opportunities for the education 
of whites and blacks. The whole question 
of the Race Problem and the social life of 
the South rises up for thought, and one would 
like to lay down everything else and take that 
subject up. A public-spirited citizen calls 
to ask about some proposed civic reform, 
The manager of an orphans’ home wants 
advice upon the question of placing the 
children out in families. 

The hour has come for a meeting of the 
trustees of a college or of a large school, and 
the bishop soon finds himself in the midst of 
a discussion upon the merits of a professor, 
the advisability of erecting a new dormitory, 
the requirements for the entrance examina- 
tion, or the proper candidates for honorary 
degrees. 

As he returns to his study and sits down, 
his imagination kindles at the vistas of 
interest and opportunity in connection with 
the life of the young men and women in 
schools and colleges ; he would like to drop 
everything else and give his life to personal 
work among them. But the door-bell rings. 
Although it is time for a little reading, he 
dislikes to turn anyone away. 

He now listens to the familiar story of a 
drunkard’s wife: desertion and children to 
support ; or of the widow who has seen better 
days, who was a communicant, but poverty 
or false pride has kept her from the church. 
She knows no pastor, and so she turns to the 
bishop. 

Whatever other citizens may do or not do 
in such cases, the bishop has no right to tum 
persons away without at least trying to guide 
them along some path where there may be 
hope of help. Everyone must be treated 
with courtesy and sympathy. Every letter 
must be answered. A bishop can never for- 
get that he stands to all, the hopeless and 
the prosperous, as a representative of the 
Master and of the Church. He may be 
a dull preacher or a poor administrator; 
but he can never, even under strong 
provocation, cease to be a Christian gentle- 
man. 

Dinner hour approaches. The bishop 
does not often dine at home. ‘“‘ Why does 
he go to so many semi-public dinners? 
“Why does he talk at all kinds of public 
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meetings ?”’ “ Why is he not preaching ? ” 
asks the critic. 

He is preaching, and often preaching 
with more effect than if he were in the pul- 
pit. It is strange how men who never go 
to church will listen to sermon after sermon 
if their legs are under a dinner table. One 
of the greatest and most effective sermons 
that Phillips Brooks ever preached was at a 
great dinner of the Merchants’ Clubs of this 
country. He lifted them all to a high con- 
ception of the sacredness of their calling as 
men of business. 

It is one of the hopeful elements of social 
life to-day that when a body of men get to- 
gether at dinner they are not content with 
jokes and dubious stories, but they call for 
some good talk. It cannot be dull; there 
must be “stuff” in it. The bishop, too, 
gains much by contact and talk with men 
of other callings. 

These few incidents, showing a part of a 
day’s work, illustrate one of the leading 
features in a bishop’s life. The parish, the 
diocese, the college, the gaol, the city, are 
liable to work each along its own line; the 
bishop, by his office and work, seeks to bind 
them together, to make each conscious of 
the other, and to lead them all to a higher con- 
ception of their duties. 

A bishop must be a man of broad interests 
and sympathies, and he must enjoy his work. 
In fact, experience leads me to think that 
only those men do the best work who do it 
easily and with enjoyment. Bishops are on 
duty from nine in the morning until ten at 
night seven days in the week. They have— 
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at least, I have—a good summer vacation, 
It is not work that kills. The country 
pastor has a harder life, because it is neces. 
sarily less varied. Strike the same harp- 
strings all the time, and the instrument gets 
out of tune. It is in the variety of notes 
struck that the instrument holds its tone, 

The bishop is the father in God, the pastor, 
of the one, two, or three hundred clergymen 
in his diocese; the adviser of young men 
studying for the ministry. By his study, 
thought, writings, and sermons he makes his 
contribution to the religious thought of the 
day. The modern bishop has to fight for 
his quiet hours for devotion, thought, and 
study ; and most of us are not as successful 
in the fight as we would wish. A wise 
bishop sets apart a fraction of each day for 
these duties. 

So for the six week-days the work goes 
on. Sunday is the bishop’s field day. He 
usually has three services in three different 
churches, three sermons, and three addresses 
to the confirmation classes. He _ shakes 
hands with the candidates, he sometimes 
stands at the church door and shakes hands 
with the whole congregation, for they are all 
his people. 

He eats his three meals in three different 
houses; he meets three families. In the 
morning he has liveried servants at his 
call; in the evening the hostess does all 
the household work. He always meets hos- 
pitality, courtesy, and kindness. He tries 
to give of his best to all. In friendship and 
pleasant memories he always receives more 
than he gives. 
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THE TREASURE. 


A Complete Story by Annie Brunlees. 


“(\HE’S a treasure! Why, Charlotte, it’s 
the very thing for us.”’ 
“Read the advertisement again.” 


«« A thoroughly Christian person wishes 
entire management of small house; one 
or two (elderly ladies preferred) in family. 
Good cook and nurse. Economical. Ab- 
stainer. Highest references. Nominal 
salary in return for comfortable home.’ ”’ 


“Indeed, Maria, it does sound likely.” 

“And you know, dear, I’ve thought we 
should have to give Bessie notice, anyway.” 

“Yes ; since I’ve not been able to get about 
so much, she has been a tax on your patience. 
It makes a lot of work for you, Maria. The girl 
has nc idea of what I call the genteel side of 
life. Now, setting a table——”’ 

“And so flighty. A good girl in her way. 
Oh, yes; a soft-hearted little thing. She has 
attractions ; but her temper, and the way she 
answers back———”’ 

“My dear, it’s Billingsgate ! ”’ 

“And at our age——’”’ : 

“Yes. As Cousin Ada told us when she so 
kindly came over last Tuesday, what we want 
is someone to take care of ws—someone reli- 
able, instead of a young girl, whose morals are 
a heavy responsibility—someone with a head- 
piece, who would remember our little com- 
forts, hot-water bottles and footstools, and 
could be trusted to mix my port wine. Does it 
say what age she is ? We'll certainly answer 
that advertisement.”’ 

Exactly five weeks later the two old ladies 
sat in their tiny dining-room, eagerly and some- 
what tremulously expecting the great arrival. 

Bessie had left that morning, flying past her 
kind old mistresses into the waiting cab, a little 
heaving bundle of sobs; and the _ tender- 
hearted Miss Maria was herself reduced to a 
limp condition, wondering whether, after all, 
there was not much consolation for the labour 
in trying to direct the conduct and conscience 
of an exceedingly imperfect but lovable 
maiden, whose gentler side had in the end 
shown itself so gloriously triumphant. 

These reflections made her rather lukewarm 
towards the expected arrival. 

“Do you think,” she hazarded to her more 





determined sister, ‘‘ that we ought to have 
engaged her without seeing her ? ”’ 

“My dear! After such a character an 
interview would be superfluous.” 

For the sisters had ascertained that their 
new domestic was all that could be desired. 
Her age forty, her health excellent, her charac- 
ter irreproachable, and her energy unbounded. 

“T only thought——” 

“Now, Maria, you’re soft over that child 
Bessie. You must know by this time that her 
tears mean nothing. Why, she cried about the 
water-jug she broke till I thought we should 
have to call in the doctor; and the very same 
day she burnt your hot milk, forgot my toast, 
and was most insolent to the charwoman.” 

“Poor Bessie! But what I wanted to say is, 
that with the girl we were mistresses in our 
own house—comparatively speaking—but an 
older person——’”’ 

“IT don’t know what you mean, Maria. 
I’ve always been mistress in my own house, 
and I always will be. Of course, we shan’t 
have that wearing responsibility with an older 
person ; but think of the saving of worry, when 
there’s no longer the necessity of poking about 
to see if the servant has unwholesome choco- 
late or disreputable novelettes. There’s the 
bell. You’d better interview her, dear. My 
foot is giving me some unpleasant twinges.” 


“‘She seems a highly respectable person.” 

“ Pleasant ? ” 

““Ye-es, dear. Managing.” 

““ What did you say to her, Maria ?” 

‘‘T said that I hoped she’d be comfortable, 
and that we should all live together in a Chris- 
tian way, and that we weren’t much trouble, 
I myself being very well and active, and my 
sister, though not enjoying such good health, 
most considerate.” 

“H’m! did you tell her about my port 
wine and hot water, and how I like two lumps 
of sugar?” 

“Yes, dear. She said she’d look after us. I 
think I hear her coming.” 

Martha George entered ; or, rather, it would 
be more correct to say she strode into the room. 
She was a large, stout, but active and irre- 
proachably neat woman. She looked round, 
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gave a very audible sniff ; seemed to take in 
the whole situation, including the characters 
of the little old ladies, at a glance; and fixed 
her dark, determined eyes on Miss Charlotte. 

Then, coming right up to the elder sister, 
she spoke in that loud, clear tone which is much 
resented by elderly persons who are not deaf, 
marking each word, as though she scarcely ex- 
pected to be understood, with an emphasis 
distinctly annoying to all who are not imbecile. 

“Well ?”” she said, ‘I’ve come. How do 
you do, ma’am ? You’re in a draught. That 
window must be shut.” 

She advanced and put it down with an 
energy which seemed like a bang to the gentle 
old ladies. 

“T’ve no fancy for new-fangled open-air 
cures,” she proceeded. ‘I’ve been brought 
up a most healthy woman without, an’ what I 
say is, don’t be hankerin’ after strange bless- 
ings as may be dark curses you know nothin’ 
about. Miss Maria, draw your sister’s chair round 
a bit—so. That’s right! If there’s one thing 
vexatious in a Christian household, it’s an old 
lady with unnecessary rheumatic pains. Now 
just put a shovelful on the fire, while I run off 
and get your biscuits and things; and then 
we'll all be off to bed at ten sharp.” 

She seemed hardly to have gone before she 
reappeared with a tray, which she deposited 
on the table in an energetic way corresponding 
to her manner of shutting the window. 

“There you are,’’ she exclaimed, beaming 
upon her own handiwork. “I’ve cut you some 
bread-and-butter ; there’s little strength in a 
biscuit. Say nothin’ if it’s thick. When the 
body’s healthy it can get through a deal of 
work, an’ when the soul’s in the same state, 
there’s no hankerin’ after sweet morsels and 
turnin’ away from a crust. That’s your hot 
water, Miss Maria. I think you said your 
sister took milk—oh, yes, hot milk. Now, 
there’s some has a fancy that milk lays heavy 
on the chest of a night, but that’s wrong. If 
you take it warm an’ in gentle sips, it’s a beau- 
tiful thing for puttin’ you inter an innercent 
sleep—of course, I’m relyin’ that no respect- 
able old lady would swaller like a schoolboy. 
Well, I think that’s all. Put on the guard; 
we don’t want the house burnin’ down. I'll 
call you at seven. Of course, you go to church 
of a mornin’. I hear the service is at eight. 
Mind, I don’t say it isn’t early for old ladies, 
but there’s only one road inter heaven, an’ that’s 
thorny ; and it’s not to be supposed, when you 
think of the sorrers of some poor wretches, that 
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we're any of us goin’ to be allowed to lie in typ 
lap o’ luxury, an’ slip in by a back door, with. 
out doin’ nothin’ for our souls. Good-night tp 
you both, good-night.”’ 

She bustled out of the room as she hag 
bustled in. 

The old ladies sat silent, looking at each 
other. 

“Charlotte,” said Miss Maria at length, 
“‘what strikes me as a most curious thing is, 
we never said one word.” 

““You’re the housekeeper. I don’t see what 
there was for me to say. I do think, Maria,” 
she added tearfully, ‘‘ you might have told her: 
I hate milk.” 


Martha George had not a fault ; not evena 
weakness to make her human and companion- 
able. She spent her spare time in sewing for 
the poor, and her money in introducing Chris- 
tianity into heathen lands. She was a standing 
testimony to all she believed and professed— 
but she was a most uncomfortable person to live 
with. 

Yet, even if the old ladies had had the 
courage to give her notice, they could not 
have found the shadow of an excuse for send- 
ing her away. She never lost her temper, 
could not even be said to disobey orders— 
she merely disregarded them. If Miss Char- 
lotte decided for herself that she would go 
out against Martha’s wishes, the treasure 
would get the old lady’s jacket and bonnet, 
congratulate her upon her hardihood in ven- 
turing forth, and drown her expostulations 
by determined volubility as she dressed her 
mistress the while. 

The old ladies did as they were told; they 
came and went, relinquished their little 
luxuries for the sake of ‘ poor wretches,” 
ate and drank at Martha’s desire, worked 
for her charities, and almost said her prayers. 
Martha had lived with greater people, and 
frankly despised the externals of her new 
home; but in this, as in every other view, 
she was Christian and kind. 

“Is that your Sunday bonnet ?” she en- 
quired, while assisting Miss Charlotte to dress 
for church. 

The old lady gave an affirmative reply. 

Martha straightened out two shabby yellow 
roses musingly. 

“Oh, well, I’ve lived with titled ladies,” 
she said ; ‘“‘ but, mind you, your soul’s every 
bit as good as that of any duchess, though 
there’s such a difference in the outer crust.” 
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The sisters had never worked so hard ; 
they were perpetually doing something for 
their own bodies or souls, or the bodies and 
souls of someone else. All their lives they 
had been loving creatures, generous with their 
slender means, straightforward, sincere, and 
religious in their simple, unquestioning way ; 
but such Spartan measures and incessant 
work had never entered their scheme of 
salvation, and they were aghast. Life with 
the troublesome Bessie had been a game com- 
pared to this. 

"One day it seemed as though things had 
reached a climax. 

Miss Charlotte, entering their little dining- 
room, found Miss Maria, her head buried in a 
sofa cushion, in a storm of tears. 

“Maria,” she cried, in trembling dismay, 
“what is the matter? I’ve not seen you 
like this since mother died.” 

Miss Maria sobbed helplessly on. 

“Oh, Charlotte,’’ she gasped at length. 
“She’s upstairs—she’s in the spare room— 
she’s got to our present drawer—where we 
put all the beautiful things that our kind 
frends give us—in between soft paper— 
with camphor to keep away the moths—she’s 
got out that perfectly sweet cushion Cousin 
Ada’s girls worked ten years last Christmas— 
you know the one—with the blue dragon- 
flies on—we said was so beautiful that it 
should be wrapped in tissue paper and never, 
nsver sce the daylight. Charlotte, she says 
we're to use it on Sundays, and whenever 
we've friends to tea. It’s profane. Oh, pray 
that we may get the courage to send her 
away !”’ 

“T don’t know what you mean about courage, 
Maria. I could send her away at once Just 
g0 upstairs and say that I say——”’ 

“It’s no use, Charlotte—I daren’t !-” 
“You? The housekeeper! You daren’t?” 
“No, but if you came with me——” 

“ Of course I'll come. I'll say what you’ve 
told me, and insist that our property shail 
be left alone. I’ll say Martha George——” 

At that moment the treasure strode into 
the room, the precious cushion under her arm. 
“Did you,’”’ she enquired, looking at Miss 
Charlotte, “call me by name ?” 

“Ye-es,”” replied the old lady. “‘ My sister 
tells me—she thinks you are not very well.” 

“We're afraid you’re overdoing yourself.’”’ 
“About turning out that drawer ?” 

“Oh,” said Martha, “don’t you worry. 
I'm done. I am glad you want this beautiful 
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cushion downstairs. I’m just going to take 
it into the drawing-room. I wonder if it 
would look nicest in the window or on the 
sofa by the door. Where do you think the 
light would fall best—just you speak.” 

“By the window,” whispered Miss Char- 
lotte, almost inaudibly. 

“On the sofa—near the window—in the 
light—by the door,’’ gasped her sister in a 
confused way. 


Martha was a fixture after that. Whether 
she would ever leave them, the old ladies 
could not tell—nor did they question. Miss 
Maria tried to think matters “‘all for the best”: 
Miss Charlotte seemed hardened under her 
trial. 

“‘ The thing’s done, Maria,’’ she said. ‘‘ Don’t 
let’s be weak and moan. We've seen you 
can’t send her away. Let the cushion fade, 
let us all wear out: what’s the good of a 
heart or feeling in a blank life like this ?” 

But Miss Charlotte’s hardest trial was to 
come. 

One lovely sunny Sunday morning the 
sisters were getting ready for church, when 
Miss Charlotte caught her foot in her petti- 
coat and tore a great rent. 

Martha, when appealed to, declared she 
had sent all her mistress’s other skirts to 
the wash. 

Miss Charlotte fetched her workbox, put 
on her thimble, and threaded a needle. 

Martha watched proceedings. She seemed 
to be absolutely unnerving the old lady with 
her awful eye. 

Miss Charlotte dropped her scissors, and sat 
looking at her tormentor with a questioning 
expression. 

‘“Ma’am,” said Martha, ‘it’s the Lord’s 
day.” 

“But I can’t go to church like this.” 

* Ne.” 

“Then what am I to do?” 

“Stay at ’ome.” 

Miss Charlotte looked appealingly to her 
sister to champion her cause. She was not 


disappointed. 
“Don’t stay at home,” said Miss Maria, 
bravely. ‘‘It’s true Sunday is set apart 


specially for God; but work is forbidden, 
not because it is in itself wrong, but only 
that we may have leisure to think and pray.” 
“Of all the unorthodox families I’ve ever 
lived with!’ Martha commented, but she 
never took her glance from Miss Charlotte. 
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The old lady began to tremble. 


She looked 
from the grim servant to her sister, tying 
her bonnet-strings with determination, and 
out over the country, where the peal of village 
bells rang sweetly on the still air in a summons 
which had never called her in vain. Then 
she looked back at Martha, and the needle 
dropped from her hands. 

“T think, Maria, dear, I—won’t go,” she 
said. ‘‘I feel giddy and not very well.” 


It was a sad scene in the little drawing- 
room that Sunday afternoon: both old ladies 
were in tears. They had eaten their dinner 
in silence on Miss Maria’s return from church, 
and now there seemed some necessity between 
them to thresh the whole matter out. 

“‘Maria,’’ said Miss Charlotte. ‘What shail 
we do? We've seen you can’t send her away, 
and she’s dragging me down ”' 

Miss Maria took a chair close beside her 
sister, and held the elder woman’s hand in 
silence. 

“Oh, Charlotte, it breaks my heart!” she 
burst forth at last.~ ‘‘ Don’t say me, say us. 
I hope God will forgive me, and that it’s not 
*« very wicked thought; but we’ve always 
done everything together since we slept in 
little cots side by side, and if you’ve been 
wrong now, I hope I’m a tiny bit to blame.” 

There was a pause. Then: 

“Maria, we can’t bear this—we’re led into 
wrong.”’ 

“Yes.” 

“But what can we do?” 

“Charlotte,’’ said her sister, very solemnly, 
*T’ve been thinking it over—it came to me in 
church—I think it was a kind of grace. We 
could run away.” 

“Maria! Where could we go?” 

‘““Why, we could go to Cousin Ada, dear ; 
and I thought, you see, that when the woman 
found we had gone, and that she had no mis- 
tresses and no work, and no wages beyond 
what are due to her, why, I thought surely 
she’d leave, too, in the end, and then we could 
come back.” 

“Tt seemed to me,’’ continued Miss Maria, 
softly, ‘‘that we must do something, and it 
was the only thing I could think of that we 
could do. We have proved that we—I mean 
I, dear—can’t send her away. I thought 


’ 





last week that things were all for the best, 
and we were meant to submit, but now I fancy 
it was intended we should make some effort 
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ourselves. And, you see, dear, running away 
won’t be nice. for you know how grand it is 
at Cousin Ada’s house, and how we feel so log 
and are frightened of the footman, so I thought 
that a little sacrifice on our part would make 
up for lately, when we’ve been—not very 
brave.” 

“Oh, Maria, I see you’re right ; it’s a kind 
of sin-offering. We'll do it to-day.” 

“But, dear, there are no trains op 
Sundays, and I’m sure you can’t walk five 
miles.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I can, Maria—you don’t know 
how I feel. I’m sure I couldn’t go to sleep 
to-night without knowing I’d done some- 
thing to make up for it at once.” 


Later that evening Cousin Ada entered 
her drawing-room, having been informed by 
her new lady’s-maid that “‘ two elderly persons 
were asking to see her.” 

She stood in the doorway, bewildered at 
the scene. 

Her old cousins, untidy and flurried, sat 
side by side, apologetically, on her dainty 
chairs. They were covered with dust. Miss 
Charlotte’s yellow roses looked more battered 
than ever, and her bonnet was all awry. 

“My dears!” cried Cousin Ada, coming 
forward, anxiety betrayed on every line of 
her face. 

Touched by the kindness in her voice, the 
two old ladies burst into tears. 

“‘Oh, Ada,’”’ sobbed Miss Charlotte, “ we've 
come to you because we’re so unhappy—we'd 
no shelter, and I’ve been led into wrong!” 

‘“We, Charlotte,” implored her sister; 
‘don’t leave me out in the cold.” 

‘But, my dears,”’ cried their cousin, caress- 


ingly, ‘‘ what 7s the matter ? What can I do 
for you? Oh, do explain.” 


‘‘T’ll tell,”’ said Miss Maria, drawing herself 
together. ‘ We’ve parted with Bessie. We've 
got a truly Christian person in our house.” 

** Well ?” 

“We know you’re so kind, and that you 
wouldn’t like us to suffer, and that you 
would do something to oblige us and make 
us happy, and we thought—Charlotte and I— 
that perhaps to-morrow you’d drive over 
and ask her—and explain to her—beseech 
her——”’ 

‘Oh, Maria, don’t be weak—it’s not beseech 
at all. We want” (turning to the cousil)- 
‘“we want you to order her to go.” 
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old postage stamps. Most people throw 
these away, SO by saving envelopes and wrappers 
from the waste-paper basket you will soon get 
a store of useful material for your work. 

Our British stamps are, as you know, mostly 
een, red and blue; but colonial and foreign 
stamps are of many other colours, so that if 
you get some of these you have a much larger 
choice of tints. 

If you know anyone who collects foreign 
stamps he will probably be able to give you a 
great many which, as he has dozens of each 
sort, are of no use to him, but will be just the 
thing for you. Another way of getting prettily 
coloured foreign stamps is to buy a penny or 
twopenny mixed packet of them, as in this 
there will be nothing 
rare, but a store of 
such treasures aS you 
are needing. 

Besides the stamps, 
you will want a small 
pair of sharp scissors 
and a penny bottle of 
gum. A pencil and 
india-rubber are useful 
when drawing the pic- 
tures, and sometimes a 
pen and ink to adda 
few touches to com- 


[’ is quite easy to make pretty pictures with 


plete the picture. 

In the match-box shown above you see our 
Union Flag. This is made up from British 
red 1d. and blue 24d. stamps, and some blue 
Australian ones, as there were not enough 
British blue ones to be found. For the white 
the edging of postage stamps was used, and 
if you have not this any post-office clerk will 
give you some strips. Now there are very few 
grown-up people who understand our flag and 
what all its stripes mean, and how wide they 
should be. We cannot be quite exact our- 
selves on a match-box, for this is not so long 
as it should be in comparison with its width. 
However, we must do the best we can, and 
copy a little picture of the Union from an 
encyclopedia or other book where it is cor- 
rectly drawn. 

First, all the stamps should be soaked off 
the corners of the envelopes, and this is most 
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PICTURES MADE OF POSTAGE STAMPS. 


By Leirion Clifford. 





A MATCH-BOX ORNAMENTED WITH STAMPS, 





easily done by floating them, face upwards, in 
warm water, wetting the surface of them as 
little as possible. When the stamps are peeled 
off they should be put to dry, face downwards, 
on blotting paper. It is a good plan to do this 
at night; then they are quite dry and ready 
for you in the morning. Next, all the little 
teeth and the white edges of the stamps should 
be cut away, and also any post-marks that are 
very black. Some slight marks will not matter, 
but it spoils the picture to see large plain letters 
or figures right across it. 

For the blue background of the flag stick 
down with gum the blue stamps that you have 
just cut up, fitting them in se that they quite 
cover their proper spaces, yet do not overlap 
very much. You can hardly help putting one 
edge over another here 
and there, but too many 
layers of paper give a 
thick and untidy look. 

When the blue part 
is done take the strip of 
white paper, cut it ina 
little bit for the upright 
and sideways lines, and 
rather more for the 
cross- way pieces, as 
these should be nar- 
rower. Notice in the 
picture just where these 
white bands should run, 
and get them quite straight. Cut away as 
much of this white paper in the middle of the 
box as will be covered by the red, or it will be 
thick there. 

Use the red 1d. stamps in this way. Cut 
away the post-marks, and cut the rest of the 
stamps into strips; cut those for the cross- 
way pieces narrow for those which go straight 
down and along. Stick the narrow pieces 
down first, stopping them at the white lines of 
the large cross, and noticing that these red 
bands are not quite in the middle of the white 
ones, but nearer to one edge than to the other 
of them. Study this carefully from the pic- 
ture, and you will soon see how to manage. 
Lastly, stick the wide strips of red down and 
along the very middle of the wide white strips. 

With a penny plate and a few stamps you 
can do some wonderful things. If you like to 
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plan out a picture just as you did the flag, you 
will not find it difficult. Lay the plate on a 
piece of paper and trace round it, then draw 
any picture you like on the paper, cover it 
with different coloured stamps, and when the 
gum is dry cut it round carefully and stick it 
inside the plate. A pattern of ivy-leaves or 
a ring of butterflies, a group of flowers or a 
more formal design, is easily traced from a book 
and copied thus in stamps. 

But in the plate (p. 1117) we have done our 
work quite down on its background at once, 
and without any tracing or drawing. Foreign 
stamps were used, and, instead of cutting them 








ing off and fastening down. In the middle of 
the plate there was room for more ornament, 
We got five American stamps, full dark blue in 
colour, and with a portrait of President Lincolp, 
We cut the edges off these, made them square, 
and then cut each in half cornerwise, so ag to 
get ten straight triangles. You will see by the 
picture how these were arranged. Between the 
outer row of blue shapes are tiny shields cyt 
from 1d. red New South Wales stamps. These, 
again, are very common, so the most ardent 
collector did not mind sparing five of them to 
be cut up thus. It was difficult to know what 
to put quite in the centre, but we chose a very 

















A POSTCARD MADE WITH STAMPS. 


up into scraps of different sizes, we picked out 
the pictures on the stamps and made use of 
these—at any rate, for part of the scheme. 
Round the rim are Belgian stamps, which are 
very plentiful and easily obtained. The oval 
pieces are green and cut from (Belgian) 4d. 
stamps. When you look into them you will 
see that each shows a coat-of-arms, and is a 
handsome though tiny picture in itself. When 
ten of these ovals were stuck on we got ten 
(Belgian) 1d. stamps, pinkish-red in colour. 
Each of these has a tiny separate piece or 
label at the bottom of it, with words on it, 
asking that the letter should not be delivered 
on a Sunday. These labels are usually not 
touched by the post-mark, so only needed tear- 





pretty stamp from Jamaica, with a nice red 
frame to it and a wee picture, in blue-black, of 
the Llandovery Falls. As only one was wanted, 
the collector did not mind our cutting it into 
shape and using it thus. 

Now this is only one out of very many ways 
of decorating a plate with stamps, and you will 
find that you can copy almost any round design 
for this purpose, from plain rings of colour to 
elaborate sprays of flowers, with birds and 
insects mixed in with them, such as you sé 
on coloured china, and which will need a great 
many pieces of stamps of very different shapes 
and colours. 

In fact, there are two ways in which you 
can cut up your stamps—either into irregular 
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pieces, all stuck together to form one part of the 
pattern ; Or into formal shapes, such as bands 
and circles and triangles, which merely need 
sticking down so that they make some sort of 
a design. 

You will find the postcard (p. 1116) is 
made in the first way mentioned—that is, of 
many little pieces stuck side by side. It is 
not $0 easy to manage as the flag or the plate, 
but is more interesting. You can make all 
sorts of pictures on postcards, some simple 
and others re- 
quiring a great 
deal of pa- 
tience, and 
your friends 
will all appre- 
ciate receiving 
a card that 
you have made 
yourself. By 
the way, it will 
have to travel 
to them in an 
envelope or 
with a penny 
stamp on it, 
but perhaps 
that is as well, 
for if sent by 
post uncovered 
it might get 
spoilt. 

Our picture 
can be copied 
exactly, or you 
wil find one 
very much 
like it somewhere among your books. You 
see, it is quite simple—just the three little 
maids and the two little trees, and a few 
strokes with pen and ink are added last 
of all. The picture from which you work 
may have more than this in it—houses, or a dog, 
or a flight of birds, for instance—but you want 
as few things in yours as will do to tell the tale. 
If the picture is in a book that you cannot cut 
up, make a careful tracing of the parts that 
you want, and then copy this tracing very 
lightly indeed with pencil on the card, only 
making marks enough to show where the little 





people are to go. 

The card in this illustration was made with 
several kinds of foreign stamps—French, 
Belgian, American, and so on. Here once 
more a friendly collector or a cheap packet is 





A PLATE ORNAMENTED WITH STAMPS. 


useful, if you have no stamps of your own to 
spare. The maidens each wear a sun-bonnet 
with strings, a jacket, a skirt, stockings, and 
shoes ; so five or six colours are needed for each 
of them, and no two are to be dressed alike. 
The first has a brownish bonnet with blue 
strings, a dark pink jacket, violet skirt, red 
socks, brown shoes, and a green umbrella with 
a dark brown stick. The second maid has an 
orange-brown bonnet with carmine strings, 
a blue jacket, a yellow skirt, grey boots, and 
a scarlet fan ; 
while the last 
one has a lilac 
sun-bonnet 
with scarlet 
strings, a dark 
green jacket, 
deep red skirt, 
and yellowish 
boots. The 
trees are 
shades of green 
with brown 
stems. 

The pieces of 
all these many 
different 
stamps are cut 
so that they 
fit closely in 
to the lines of 
the traced pic- 
ture, and when 
this is exactly 
covered with 
them, they are 
moved one by 
one, gummed, and stuck into place on the 
card. 

It is a long business, and must be neatly done, 
not too much at a time, as when you get tired 
vour attention will flag, and the pieces will be 
allowed to slip or the gum to squeeze out beyond 
them, and so stain the card. But when you 
have done your little picture you will feel 
proud of it, and if it is still not quite perfect, 
lay it under a weight to press it to get quite 
dry, and then with a pen and ink add 
just a few strokes to make it plainer where 
necessary. 

All these stamp pictures can be varnished 
when dry, by drawing a brush full of weak gum 
very carefully over the stamps only. This 
leaves quite a nice gloss on the surface, and 
makes the colours look brighter. 
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Good Conduct Medals. 
AS usual, the Editor of “ The 


Quiver ” has been able to make 
his award of Good Conduct medals 
and prizes to boys and girls con- 
nected with various institutions. The 
winners in the National Refuges for 

omeless and Destitute Children are 
Ada Hill, of Sudbury Hall School, 
Wembley, and Reginald Andrew 
Walker, of Fortescue House School, 
Twickenham. These children have 
been selected by their schoolfellows 
for “The Quiver” Good Conduct 
Prize and Medal. 


<Jo 
The Winners, 


WITH cegard to Ada Hill, Miss 
Chipchase, the superintendent 
of the school, reports that she received 


80 votes out of 98. At present Ada 




















ADA HILL 


(NATIONAL REFUGES). 


Hill is storeroom girl to the super- 
intendent, and Miss Chipchase finds 
her very honest and truthful and of 
an amiable disposition. She is 14} 
years of age, and has been in the 
school four years. With regard to 
Reginald Andrew Walker, Mr. 
Holloway, the superintendent, re- 
ports: ‘* The boy chosen as the re- 
cipient of ‘ The Quiver’ Medal and 
Prize is a lad of whom any school 
might be proud, for he is invariably 
clean, neat, and smart in his appear- 
ance. He entered the school in 
1903, and is a Londoner. He 
is 13 years of age, and is very fond 
of music,” 
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Conducted by the Editor. 














REGINALD ANDREW WALKER (NATIONAL 
REFUGES). 


THE winner of the prize and 

medal at the Gordon Boys’ 
Home, Woking, is Arthur Hart, who 
entered the Home in 1903, and has 
borne an exemplary character ever 
since. He left the Home in May 
for the appointment of assistant-clerk 


in the United Kingdom Beneficent 
Association. His portrait will appear 
next month. 





VIOLET DORIS DAY (REEDHAM 
ORPHANAGE). 








Reedham Orphanage 
Medallists. 


MR. JAMES A. CARTER, 

B.A., the Headmaster of 
Reedham Orphanage, writes : “ This 
year it has been very difficult to sele¢ 
the winner among the boys, as there 
were so many candidates nearly equal, 
I cannot absolutely say that it is dus 
to the stimulus of the Good Conduct 
Prizes, but it is a fact that during the 
twenty-seven years | have been at the 
head of the boys’ school at Reedham 


the general conduct has never been 





HAROLD VICTOR FRANCIS (REEDHAM 
ORPHANAGE). 


better than at the present time.” The 
winners of the medals at Reedham 
are Violet Doris Day and Harold 


Victor Francis. 


2, 


a al 
The Winners. 


VIOLET DORIS DAY is eleven 

years old, and has only been at 
Reedhamtwo years. Sheis described 
as “most careful and painstaking in 
all she does, and ever ready to 
little kindnesses for her fellow-scholars 
or teachers. She is a real ‘little 
mother” to her younger brother Enc, 
aged four, who is also in the O P 
age.” Harold Victor Francis is about 
nine years old, and has beenat Reed- 
ham about three years. He is a quiet, 
gentle little boy. 

























HE 


‘‘ Christus,’’ 
memory. 


I remember still 


came— 
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The Missionary Spirit. 
THE Bishop of Manchester's 
revival mission on Blackpool 
sands is likely to prove an annual 
event owing to the success which is 
recorded as the result. His lordship 
had the active assistance of the Bishop 
of Burnley, one of the most ardent 
advocates of missionary work in all 
fields, both at home and abroad. In 
one of his addresses this year he 
said : “Aggressiveness abroad means 
stability at home; and the Church 
that takes a world for the field of its 


mission has the best antidote for 


cramped views, whether of duty or of 
truth. While Christian zeal delights 
to go forth beyond the inner circle of 
immediate 


more activities ; while 





following beautiful 


The words, and from whom they 
‘*“Not he that repeateth the name, 
° 


CONVERSATION CORNER. 





the 
words of St. John in Longfellow's 


lines, 


are good to commit to 


But he that doeth the will!’’ 


And Him ever more I behold 
Walking in Galilee, 
Through the corn-field's waving gold, 
In hamlet, in wood, and in wold, 
By the shores of the Beautiful Sea. 
He toucheth the sightless eyes: 
Before Him the demons flee: 
To the dead He sayeth, ‘ Arise!’’ 
To the living, ‘‘ Follow Me!” 
And that voice still soundeth on 
From the centuries that are gone, 
To the centuries that shall be! 


Poor, sad Humanity 

Through all the dust and heat 

Turns back with bleeding feet, 
By the weary road it came, 

Unto the simple thought 

By the Great Master taught, 
And that remaineth still: 
‘*Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that doeth the will!’’ 





missionary enterprises embrace an 
ever-widening range, they who tarry 
at home learn to do the home tasks 
with a larger, kindlier heart. Con- 
tact with the great hungered soul of 
unevangelised humanity must go far 
to silence the clamour of polemics.” 

any persons who thought that 
foreign missions were to some extent 
a hindrance to necessary home mis- 
sion labours will find in these words 
the argument that reconciles the two. 
It is exactly men like the Bishops of 
Manchester and Burnley, having zeal 
for missions all the world over, who 
throw themselves with ardour into 
missions at home, seeking every pos- 
sible and practical method of pursuing 
them with rich results. 


| 
| 
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A Marvellous Pin’s Head. 


UPON the head of the pin here 

photographed are engraved all 
the letters of the alphabet, all the 
numerals, the initials of the engraver, 
and the date —forty-three characters 
in all. The diameter of the pin’s 
head is 2 millimetres. The area of 
a threepenny piece is 201 square 
millimetres—sixty-seven times greater. 
The engraving upon the pin’s head is 
therefore pose Be oes to 2,881 letters 
upon one side of a threepenny-piece. 
The previous record Peat of the 
kind was the engraving of the Lord's 
Prayer upon a_ threepenny-piece. 
There are only 250 letters in the 
Lord's Prayer. The engraver of the 
pin’s head is Mr. David Sutton, who 
is employed by T. J. Gawthorpe, 
art metal worker to the King. The 
photograph shows the actual size of 
the pin, the size of the engraving tool, 
and the pin’s head magnified side by 
side with its actual size. It is cer- 
tainly a remarkable example of skill in 
minute workmanship, and is a curiosity 
which would always attract attention. 
How such operations are accomplished 
is more or less a mystery; but the 
achievement goes to show _ that 
triumphs are possible in small things 
as in great. 

















A MARVELLOUS PIN’S HEAD. 
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Qur New Boat. 


HE dedication of the new 
motor boat “Olive Branch” 

(“ Quiver” No. 5) by the Lord Bishop 
of Rochester (Dr. Harmer), is an 
event in which our readers cannot but 
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by “Quiver” subscribers, and he 
heartily thanked them for their gener- 
osity. It would, he said, be an 
acceptable addition on the Medway 
as it worked in and about the harbour, 
and he mentioned his especial gratifica- 








DEDICATION OF THE “OLIVE BRANCH” 


feel a deep personal interest. The 
ceremony took place at Rochester, 
and, as the jubilee of the Missions to 
Seamen is celebrated this year, an 
exceptional opportunity was provided 
for considering the scope of the work 
accomplished. The Bishop recalled 
that the “Olive Branch,” which 
would take the gospel of peace to 
men upon the sea as the dove had 
carried the emblem over the waters, 
was one of nine vessels provided 








BY THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


tion that the Chaplain in charge was 
the Rev. Richard Grifiths, whom he 
had known at Cambridge, then in 
Australia, and had met again on his 
return to England, Around him 
Mr. Griffiths had a band of zealous 
workers, some of whom had rendered 
voluntary service Sunday after Sun- 
day for years, and one of whom had 
been so engaged for twenty years. 
“When,” added the Bishop, “ such 


a band of honorary workers devote 


their time and zeal to the Mission, 


great good must ensue.” 


sje 
The Mission’s Message. 
THE Mission flag, which has been 


in evidence for fifty years, 
designed by the wife of that foreuin 
author for boys, W. H. G. Kingston, 
and, as the Bishop said, it is a wel- 
come sign at home and abroad among 
the men, who often have no settled 
homes and no church. “ The Message 
carried was a message of love and 
hope,” he added; “and Christ'an 
am were able to bear it to all 
parts of the world.” Therefore he 
trusted that the work of the new 
“ Olive Branch ” would “ prove help. 
ful in leading to an increase in the 
number of those who spread the 


Gospel! of Christ.” 
<jJe 
The Chaplain to « Quiver” 


Readers, 


THE new boat is not one of the 

largest size, but it has certain 
special advantages, and of her 
practical usefulness for the work 
designed there is no question. The 
Chaplain of the Medway (Mr. 
Griffiths) speaks warmly in her praise, 
and in the course of an interesting 
letter to us he says: ‘ The boat 
has been out almost daily for the past 
month, and has done consistently good 
work the whole time. We are 
heartily pleased with her. Besides 


the message of her name, she points 
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well the lesson also, ‘ Give the best to 
God,’ a lesson we are able often to 

ess home to the men who are con- 
stantly gathered round her in admira- 
tion, It is very interesting to find 
with what approval she is welcomed 
by various of the men about the 
harbour to whom we had hardly 
thought it would be a matter of per- 
sonal interest—? ¢. some of our more 
‘aloof’ fishermen, barge-hands, and 
the like, while our closer friends 
among them express unbounded 
delight that the Mission has been so 
well set up. ‘ Well, that’s all right !’ 
said one, ‘and when we get the 
Institute we shall do it proper!’ May 
| again express to the Editor and to 
all so generously concerned with him 
in this effort, the truly grateful appre- 
ciation and thanks of these men for 
all this self-sacrificing and practical 
Christian sympathy with their souls’ 
needs ?” 


sje 


The Need for Equipment. 


NLY one other point calls for 
mention. The Chaplain touched 
upon it in the course of an address 
Se the dedication. The boat still 
needs further equipment, and still 
more important is the question of 
annual upkeep. Yet these are not 
great matters making heavy demands 
upon the purse. Perhaps it is 
scarcely realised that if fifty new 
subscribers at only half-a-crown a 
year could be secured the main- 
tenance of the vessel would be placed 
beyond doubt. Continued and in- 
creased support for the Mission may 
with good reason be asked for, and 
the excellent record of the past fifty 
years serves as the best basis of 
appeal for help to enlarge the bene- 
ficent work. 





CONVERSATION CORNER. 
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GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL CHAPEL. 


Another Boat. 


ON August 4th another interesting 

launch took place, when the 
Right Rev. the Bishop of Dover 
conducted the dedication service of 
“ Quiver No. 9.” This new mis- 
sion boat is intended for work in the 
Downs, and there was a gcod assem- 
bly on the beach at North Deal to 
hear the impressive addresses deliv- 
ered on the occasion, and to witness the 
ceremony of launching the vessel after 
it had duly received its name from 
Mrs. Walsh. “ Quiver ” readers and 
subscribers must feel keen gratification 
that their efforts have resulted in such 
substantial good. The launching of 
these vessels marks the triumphant 
completion of a long period of dis- 
interested effort. 





(Photo : 0, A. Fieldhouse, Louth 
MARKBY CHURCH, LINCOLNSHIRE: 





THE ONLY CHURCH IN ENGLAND WITH 


A THATCHED ROOF. 
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Giggleswick School Chapel. 


NE of the most interesting of 
Yorkshire landmarks is an edifice 
which owes its origin to the munif- 
cence of an “old boy” at Giggles- 
wick Grammar School. It is not 
every scholar who looks back upon 
his schooldays with such affection 
that he devotes a fortune to a com- 
memoration of them ; but Giggles- 
wick was fortunate, for an “ old boy” 
spent £30,000 in raising the beautiful 
> sont which can be seen at the 
distance of several miles. Not only 
is its outward aspect imposing, but 
decorations in marble and cedar wood 
give great beauty to the interior. 


<se 


A Curious Church. 


ROUND churches, square churches, 
large churches, small churches, 
churches with all sorts of towers, or 
with narrow spires, crooked spires, 
and spires that have never been 
finished—surely there is no end to the 
curiosities to be found in ecclesiastical 
buildings. But the subject of the 
accompanying photograph stands out 
as rare and unexpected. At first 
glance it might be mistaken for an old 
barn. But it is not; it is a church, 
and, what is more, a parish church, 
and it is to be found in Markby, 
Lincolnshire. It is one of the 
smallest to be found in England, but 
services are regularly held in it, and it 
possesses the unique distinction of 
being the only church in England with 
a thatched roof. Lincolnshire, like 
most of the Eastern Counties, has 
many peculiar church features, but 
ee Markby has the most re- 
markable and distinctive of all. 
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OF. THE KINGDOM. 





By the Very Rev. the Dean of Peterborough 


“Jesus saith unto them, Have ye understood all these things? They say unto Him, Yea, Lord. Then said 
unto them, Therefore every scribe which is instructed unto the Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a man that is an house. 
holder, which bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old.”—St, MATTHEW xiii. 51, 52. 


HIS inquiry, apparently so simple, but 
T in reality so full of deep teaching, follows 
on the utterance by our Lord of seven well- 
known parables. 

It may be worth our while briefly to recall 
the substance of them. The first, which we 
commonly call that of the Sower, is surely 
first not in order of delivery only but in rich- 
ness of meaning. Those four kinds of soil 
with the same good seed scattered upon each, 
and yet with three yielding a harvest of failure 
only, and disappointment—what searchings of 
heart must arise, as each one inquires for him- 
self what his reception of that seed has been ? 

Then, as another source of anxiety, there rises 
before us the spectre of the enemy treading the 
furrow, and casting his noxious tares over the 
wholesome seed corn. - A painful sight indeed, 
and one leading to the inquiry: “If this be so, 
why sow good seed at all ?” 

Then follows a parable of encouragement. 
The little, life-bearing element is after all not 
to be despised. Small in itself it may be; 
but it takes root, it springs up, it becomes a 
great tree. And not only so, but (by a change 
of figure) the same lesson is taught by the 
parable of leaven. As the latter penetrates 
and permeates, so shall the Kingdom of Christ 
make its influence felt—it may be slowly, 
but surely and permanently, notwithstanding. 
At this stage our Lord withdraws from the 
multitude, to whom so far His words had been 
addressed, and enters the house, and there, 
to the disciples, He adds three parables more. 
They are of personal, individual importance. 

A man who either (to use our language) 
accidentally stumbles on a hidden treasure of 
Divine knowledge, and parts with all he has to 
possess it—or the man who, distinctly searching 
for something purer and nobler than what is 
his at present, finds the precious pearl of 
Heavenly love, and counts all else worthless 
beside it; these two—the one by his method, 
and the other by his own— represent the winning 
of that prize, grace in the bud, and eternal glory 
in the fruit, which must come, not in the crowd 
or in the mass, but singly and separately, if it 
comes at all. 





And then in the closing figure there appears 
the final scene of all. The great drag-net is 
brought to shore. Its contents are not all 
good, nor yet all bad; the precious and the 
vile are mixed. The one is for the Master's 
use ; the others, as worthless, are cast away. 

Now it is, when this catena of stimulating 
instruction is closed, that the Lord puts the 
pointed inquiry—‘‘ Have ye understood all 
these things ?’’ We ask what is implied in 
such a question? This, at any rate—(1) That 
it was important that they should understand, 
and (2) that He would be their best and truest 
Teacher. May I press these two points? 
What a world of spiritual interest is opened by 
the seven parables here brought together! 

Who could hear of the seed, and the im- 
portance attached to it—of its quickening and 
sustaining and fruit-bearing qualities—withont 
longing to know all that could be learned re- 
specting it? And those tares, so like in many 
particulars to the true corn, yet so diverse, so 
harmful, so deadly! What gifts are needed 
to separate the two, in appearance and in 
reality? Whence can come such spiritual 
discernment ? 

Again, the parable of growth, real growth, 
from small beginnings—the very thought of 
such results is an inspiration. But what if the 
hope be ill-founded ? If the designed super- 
structure be too great for the foundation on 
which it was intended to .rest, would not the 
disappointment in such a case be overwhelm- 
ing ? And so in regard to the leaven, a 
thoughtful mind might inquire—Are not th: 
forces of evil widespread ? do they not meet 
man, aS man, at every point ? Who, hitherto, 
in the world’s story, has escaped these noxious 
influences ? And is the word of God (for the 
seed is the word) to be found so potent that 
in the end the whole of mankind shall b: 
influenced thereby ? Could it be so? 

The two following parables, being individual 
and personal, might be less free from difficulty. 
They pressed home man’s own separate respon- 
sibilities rather than universal problems. But 
about these might linger certain anxious specu- 
lations as to why, in God’s providence, one 
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who (apparently) had no care for a Divine gift 
should be placed on a par with one who was 
distinctly searching for one. Here, at any 
rate, was a topic of supreme interest. 

Last of all, the great question of final judg- 
ment had to be faced. Who were the good, 
who were the bad? According to what 
standard, human or divine, was the verdict to 
be passed ? What account would be taken of 
advantages offered, but neglected, during the 
time of probation ? And of spiritual benefits, 
so small in appearance as to be counted (by 
some) almost as nothing, yet by sedulous care 
tumed to the soul’s nourishment? These 
and the like inquiries would surely, in form 
at least, be working in the minds of the 
disciples. 

Further, we must bear in mind that these were 
not the only parables uttered by our Lord 
during His ministry. With the remainder— 
twenty-three in number—I have not now to 
deal particularly. But they are all based on 
the same idea, that of the earthly incident and 
the spiritual counterpart. Whatever counsels, 
therefore, were offered in respect of a portion, 
we may well conclude would apply to the 
whole. In regard to every one, I seem to hear 
the Divine Voice, so tender, so searching, so 
forceful, asking the same question: ‘“ Have 
ye understood all these things ? ” 

And there is this additional fact to be noted, 
in connection with teaching of this particular 
kind, that there is a danger of going astray in 
the interpretation and application of these 
parables. They seem so simple. ‘‘ A child, it 
issaid,can understand them. Why should the 
best intellect of any age be spent in examining 
them ? They tell their own story.” 

But is it so? I think not. There are ever 
fresh illustrations of divine truths. As the 
ages pass, so does the instruction of one or other 
come into prominence. We have not yet 
exhausted, so I believe, the full teaching of any 
one. In the study of them, especially the 
historical ones, there is fullest scope offered to 
minute study. In the prophetical parables, 
those that deal with the (as yet) unexplored 
future of Christ’s Kingdom, what a demand 
there is for reverent and patient treatment! 
In those that bear on our present relation to 
God, can anything be imagined more powerful 
and soul-teaching than those of the lost sheep, 
the lost piece of money, or the prodigal son ? 
A whole mass of religious experiences, confined 
to no one era of the Christian Church, gathers 
round them, the like to which is found in no 
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other branch of the records of Divine life in the 
soul. 

Whilst as to the relation of man to man—how 
the steward should behave, and how the judge ; 
how mercy should be shown, and the grace of 
compassion cultivated; how talents, few or 
many, should be turned to the best account ; 
these and similar practical departments of life 
are dealt with, in the parables, in the most 
helpful and varied way. Helpful, because 
clothed in a form of words that even the un- 
lettered can appreciate ; but which are not to 
be lightly thrown aside as unworthy of the 
inquiry of the learned, for indeed they furnish 
an inexhaustible field of research, inquiry, 
elucidation, and enforcement, whilst of their 
varied character there can be no question. 

Well now, when the Lord put His question, 
“‘Have ye understood all these things ?” did 
He not mean that—for the disciples of that day, 
and for the disciples of all days—His words 
should be inquired into, sifted, approached care- 
fully from all points, treated as fit for the occu- 
pation of the profoundest intellect, and as 
capable of yielding new fruits, as the course of 
time should help to display them ? 

Not less remarkable are the utterances of 
our Lord from His throne of glory, delivered 
by St. John to the seven churches of Asia. 
There are many expressions there that are of 
the cast and type of parables. Many phrases 
that require close study, and the solution of 
which may not yet be claimed as certain. But 
forasmuch as, in doctrines thus expressed, some 
may pass them by because there are things 
hard to be understood, and some may deem 
the truths set forth to be elementary only, 
there comes at the end of each letter the 
warning: “He that hath ears, let him hear 
what the Spirit saith unto the churches.” 
In close harmony with this is the counsel 
connected with the parable of the Sower: 
“‘ Take heed what, and take heed how, ye hear.” 

If then it was implied, as seems to have been 
the case, that the Lord impressed on His 
hearers the importance of understanding His 
parables, it was also surely implied that, 
where they were still ignorant, He would be 
their guide. 

Happily for us, the disciples felt a difficulty 
about the case of the tares in the field. But 
they were not content with their ignorance. 
They confessed it to their Master, and obtained 
the true solution. Every teacher of others 
knows what a point is gained in the pro- 
gress of a student when ignorance is frankly 
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confessed ; and how wearying it is to have to 
deal with those who neither know, nor will allow 
that they do not know, any particular matter 
on which they might reasonably be expected 
to have knowledge. The behaviour of these 
followers of Christ is most commendable. It 
breathes the tone of true discipleship, and it 
inspires confidence in them on our part. For 
when they an- 
swered that they 
did understand 
we feel sure that 
they spoke the 
truth, as far as 
they were able 
to receive it; 
just because, 
when they did 
not comprehend, 
they asked their 
Lord for help. 
It was with 
Christ, then, that 
these men were 
in close fellow- 
ship, and_ to 
Whom they 
turned to have 
their doubts and 
difficulties re- 
moved. And it 
is to Him also 
that we must 
turn. Let us 
give all honour 
to the scholar in 














































THE QUIVER. 





scans the heavens on a cloudless night. He 
knows where to look, and rejoices when he 
finds the object of his search. The whole scene 
is living to him, because he has been trained to 
the study. But to others that starry panorama 
may have little attraction, because it has no 
special meaning. Let the geologist teach us, The 
rock face on which he gazes ; the strata through 
which his path 
1S cut; the 
ground beneath 
his feet, have all 
their tale to tell, 
He has been 
trained to see 
what others may 
pass by unob- 
served. The 
naturalist, alone 
im the woods, 
knows the note 
of the bird or 
the call of the 
wild animal, 
sounds which to 
others may be 
of little import- 
ance, but to him 
of deepest inter- 
est. For he has 
listened and pon- 
dered, it may be 
for years, and 
has gained his 
knowledge at 
first hand. So 
with us, the Lord 

























his place ; to the : 
historian in his (Photo: G. W. Austin, Highbury Place, N.) 
place; to. the THE REV. W. H. BARLOW, 


archeologist in 

his place ; to the exponent of other systems of 
religion outside Christianity in his place. But 
let it never be forgotten that, when we are in 
contact with the words and thoughts of Christ, 
He is the great expositor, and to know His mind 
we must first know Him. We must be with Him 
in secret—not in reading only, not in prayer 
only, not in devout meditation only, but 
sometimes in silence. To be still before Him, 
and to let Him speak to us is, I do not say 
always, but certainly from time to time, a 
matter of the highest spiritual value. For this 
silence—this profitable silence on our part— 
a trained eye, and a trained ear, and a trained 
heart, are essential. Let the astronomer be 
our pattern here. With what eagerness he 


Himself, by His 
DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH Spirit, will ex- 

plain. The case 
must be stated by us; all lawful means em- 
ployed, by labour and self-denial, to attain the 
desired knowledge; and then the waiting 
upon God will follow, waiting in the certainty 
of a response. 

The particular form of reply which was given 
in this case is of special importance. “‘ There- 
fore (because ye desire to understand, because 
ye have gone to the right source of knowledge, 
and because He will give you knowledge) every 
scribe which is instructed unto the Kingdom of 
Heaven is like unto a man that is an house- 
holder, which bringeth forth out of his treasure 
things new and old.’”’ The title here given to 
the servant of Christ, determined to know His 
will and to transmit the same to others, is one 
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of singular interest. He Is a scribe, a scribe 
trained and disciplined for the Kingdom, 7.e. to 
enjoy the blessings of it, and unto the Kingdom, 
so as to promote it—whichever interpretation 
be taken matters little. The one involves the 
other. Every one, himself enjoying spiritual 
benefits, will aim at imparting them ; and no 
one will care earnestly to communicate them 
who has not already made them part of his own 
life and experience. The idea, the sacred idea, 
of a trust is strong in this passage. Surely, 
as no one holds wealth for his own enjoyment 
only, but must have constant thought of the 
glory of God, and desire to use these gifts for 
the good of his fellow-men, so no one can 
amass stores of learning—Divine learning par- 
ticularly—without a determination to give out 
from what he has received and _ possesses. 
So that there is a limit even to the time spent 
on the attainment of knowledge—viz., that 
some portion of that time must be allotted to 
imparting it to others. But here the com- 
pensating power of God’s goodness comes into 
play. For the very effort to instruct deepens 
the knowledge of the instructor. His sym- 
pathies are broadened; his grasp of truth 
becomes the firmer from observing the diffi- 
culties of others in following in his path. He 
is more tolerant, more human, more Christlike. 
And he has his reward, even in this life. For he 
finds that in this sphere of service, as in others, 
“there is that scattereth and yet increaseth ; 
and there is that withholdeth more than is 
meet, but it tendeth only to poverty.’’ This 
office of the scribe, trained in or unto the 
Kingdom of Heaven, is surely one than which 
there is no higher on earth. To be trained as 
a servant of the State, to guide wisely the 
foreign or domestic affairs of a great nation, 





to promote the welfare of a Colonial Empire, 
to pass or to execute just laws, to help to 
defend the liberties of a fatherland by the right 
use of arms, to promote schemes of social 
improvement, to heal the sick, to shelter the 
orphan, to recover the morally lapsed—all these 
efiorts, wisely and diligently carried out, are 
objects of our admiration, but they do not touch 
man in the highest part of his being. They do 
not teach him to approach, and to be at peace 
with, a Holy God. Their function is in connec- 
tion with the interest of time, not of eternity. 
And there we must put the work of the scribe 
in the first place ; not the man, but his work ; 
or shall I say the man, because of, and by 
virtue of, his work ? If that be faithfully done, 
he may well sink out of sight, and be content. 
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If his work be not done, he has no title to 
regard. 

Now that his work may be well done, we 
must test it by the Lord’s canon of judgment ; 
there must be proportion in his teaching. The 
right point of view must be caught for every 
subject. The old and the new must be judi- 
ciously combined. Neither must be exalted 
at the expense of the other. 

The illustration is drawn from the office of a 
steward in a great household of olden days. 
There are the stored harvests of the past year, 
or many years, to be combined with the fresh 
fruits, the daily produce of the present. The 
Sea and the forest and the meadow yield their 
tribute ; the garnered wealth of other days 
must be joined with these, to supply—in due 
proportion—the sustenance needed for all. 
What is the old, what is the new, which the 
qualified scribe, the steward of the mysteries 
of the Kingdom of God, will supply to the 
hungering souls of men ? The fact of sin, the 
stern demands of God’s holy law, the need of 
access by a Mediator and by sacrifice to Him, 
Who, by man’s sin, is justly offended, are old 
truths which must be constantly in sight. 
And there is the blessed new truth to be mingled 
with the old. The second Adam must be 
brought into contact with the first. The 
atonement must be declared, not as something 
promised, but as something performed, and 
performed once and for ever. 

The teaching of Christ must be set forth as 
fulfilling what the law and the prophets had 
foretold. The promised presence of the Lord 
with His followers to the end of time, the gift 
of the illuminating and comforting power of the 
Holy Spirit, the absolute necessity of holiness 
of life, and the possibility of it by the in- 
dwelling grace of God—these are among the 
new teachings which the new Dispensation has 
provided. 

Who shall do this wisely ? He who drinks 
most completely of the Spirit of Christ ; who 
follows Him in thought, and sympathy and 
devotion, throughout every detail of His earthly 
ministry, seeking to be wise with His wisdom, 
strong with His strength, gentle with His 
gentleness, pure with His purity, loving with 
His love—in one word, transformed into His 
image, even as by the Spirit of the Lord. But 
when the old and the new have been summarised 
thus, have we exhausted the truth that our 
Lord would convey ? I think not. It is a 
recognised fact that, in the life of an individual 
man, there are certain lessons that have to be 
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learned in childhood, others in youth, others in 
middle life, others in old age. Yet, while there 
are constantly new experiences, the past bears 
its proper fruit. So in the story of the Church 
of Christ. Certain ages have felt special needs, 
and have emphasised the points in the character 
of our Lord which seemed to come most closely 
home to them. 

Now, it may be, it is Christ as the Word of 
God, expressing the mind of the Trinity in 
Unity, that is the special centre of interest ; and 
now the right statement of divine truth as it 
affects the eternal welfare of man. Now the 
examples of Christ’s obedience, His submission 
to poverty and self-denial, for man’s sake, are 
prominent. Then, when great cardinal truths 
seem forgotten, or only partially recognised, 
an upheaval occurs, and the fulness and sim- 
plicity of God’s revealed way of recovery are 
once more brought forward. Then there bursts 
out an earnest longing for the personal sympathy 
of Christ. Then the claims of Revelation, as 
testified to by the exercise of miraculous powers, 
are examined. Then the minds of men are 
turned to the foundation-stone of the Atone- 
ment, and again to the right use and place of 
the Sacraments. In our own day, perhaps, 
the special cry is for the observance of the great 
principles laid down in the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

Here are things new and old. The appeal of 
one age is not precisely the appeal of another, 
but happily the appeal is in all ages to the 
same Person. He can satisfy the wants of 
every age, as of every soul. For all souls are 
His—He knows and can meet their needs. 
And our truest wisdom is not to magnify any 
one particular craving of the Spirit, or one 
particular remedy for that craving, but to set 
forward all our necessities in prayer, and to 
present them, in the fullest confidence, to Him 
Who can meet all as easily as He can meet one. 
With Him there is, in one sense, neither old nor 
new. For He surveys all things from Eternity 
past to Eternity future. But, stooping to our 
infirmities, He uses our language ; and for our 
help in spiritual things combines the past and 
the present in one golden bond of experience 
(in the past) and hope (for the future). 

The Old and the New. 

Old traditions, old claims, old studies, these 
meet us at every turn. New projects, new 
openings, new developments, these are con- 
tinually asserting themselves. What is the 
right course to steer ? Clearly the old, because 
it is old, must not be thrown away. Clearly 





the new, merely because it is new, has no claim 
to be heard. 

On the other hand, let not the old be retained 
because it is old. Let it rather be weighed on 
its merits, and dealt with accordingly. Neither 
let the new be introduced simply because oj 
its novelty ; but solely on the ground of a 
reasonable promise of usefulness. Then the 
two will be helpful, each to the other. Such of 
the old as has done its work will fade away 
Such of the new as the temper of the age 
requires will take its place. Only let all be 
done with thankful reverence for the past 
and with dependence upon God for His 
blessing on each forward step into the dark 
unknown. 

I cannot close my subject without reminding 
you and myself of the vastness and complexity 
of the work which claims our attention on 
every side. 

Some twenty years ago Dr. Edwin Hatch, 
now no longer with us, speaking from the pul- 
pit of St. Mary’s University Church, Oxford, 
specified certain particulars of need, as affecting 
the Church of that date. (1) He referred to the 
text of the New Testament, and affirmed that 
we were then at the beginning, not at the end, 
of our knowledge of it. (2) The same he 
asserted of the meaning of the sacred text. 
(3) The same also, he declared, of the ideas to 
which the Divine words were relative. (4) He 
urged that much had yet to be learned of those 
facts of the history of Christianity which had 
determined its doctrines and organisation. 
(5) He desired fuller study of the facts of other 
forms of belief which existed before Christ, 
and which open up the question, e.g. of “ other 
sheep ”’ which are not of this fold. 

I refer not to these words with any idea of 
estimating the progress made in twenty yeals 
in the direction indicated. Rather I accept 
the testimony of a careful inquirer as bearing 
on the principle which I have been trying to 
press home, viz., the importance of studying new 
questions in the light of the old, and of drawing 
both from our treasure house for the service of 
God. 

My appeal, then, however simply stated and 
enforced, is that of the Lord Himself in His 
question, “‘Have ye understood all these 
things ?”” The things of the Kingdom of 
Heaven are paramount in importance. The 
highest gifts of learning, of ability, and dis- 
cernment may well be consecrated to the ul 
folding of them. The need of the Church is 
for Spirit taught men, mighty in the Scriptures, 














ready to endure hardness as good soldiers of 
esus Christ. The drone is not wanted, nor 
the undecided, nor the half-hearted, nor the 
pleasure-seeker ; but the man of God, the man 
of a changed heart and life; the man who 
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knows in Whom he has believed ; the man of 
prayer, of patience, of self-denial, of love ; the 
man of a wise, understanding heart in the 
things that concern the Kingdom of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


A CORNISH CROSS. 


A Complete Story by Marguerite Drury. 


“(\IMON TONKIN, you’m late. ’Tes gone 

S seven by church clock.” 

Mrs. Simon banged her iron with a clatter 
on to the stand, and turned to confront her 
husband, who stood in the doorway knocking 
the mud from his boots. 

“So ’tes, sure ’nough,’’ he assented sheep- 
ishly, dropping a heap of bulbs upon the 
table. ‘“‘But ’tes like this ’ere, my dear. 
I've been teelin’ Doctor’s garden all day, 
and I wanted to get’n finished, so I worked 
a bit overtime on un. See?” 

“T see, right enough,’”’ she answered. ‘‘ But 
there! bless the man! if you’m half as hungry 
as what I be, you'll off with your boots and 
keep an eye on them pilchards for me ’’—she 
placed a frying-pan containing these dainties 
on the stove—‘‘ whiles I run down to quay 
and empt’ my buckets. I shan’t be gone 
more’n five minutes.’’ 

The old man complied obediently, as his 
wife cast an eye round the room to see that 
all was in order before going out. Everything 
was spotless—floor, whitewashed walls, and 
table, while, on the dresser, rows of gleaming 
crockery testified to a good housewife’s care. 
A “Grandfather ’’ clock ticked drowsily in 
the corner, geraniums bloomed in the window, 
the bright scarlet blossoms thrown into intense 
relief by their background of white muslin 
blind. One half of the deal table was laid in 
readiness for the evening meal, while snowy 
linen freshly ironed, and scenting the little 
room with its country sweetness, lay piled on 
the other. 

Mrs. Tonkin for many years had washed for 
the Doctor’s household in the little Cornish 
seaport, while Simon was ‘‘ handy man” in 


the same establishment, and ‘did for the 
Doctor,” as he expressed it with unconscious 
truth. 

Satisfied that everything was tidy, Mrs. 
Tonkin was on the point of leaving, when her 
eye fell upon the bulbs, that lay in defiling 
proximity to the heap of linen on the table. 

Instantly she swept them into one of the 
buckets. 

“Simon! Simon! What be you thinkin’ 
‘bout to clap that passel o’ old traade down 
*pon my clean clo’es ?”’ 

“No ’arm meant, Missis. They’m quite 
clean, I washed the muck of’n myself. Here ! 
My dear life! Don’t you throw they away ; 
they’m prize toolips, I tell ’ee.”” For, indignant 
at the risk of damage to her day’s work, Mrs. 
Simon was about to march off with the offending 
bulbs to shoot them over the quay with the 
rest of the rubbish. 

“Prize toolips ? What business have you 
with prize toolips, Simon Tonkin ?”’ 

With ominous deliberation she replaced the 
buckets on the ground. 

“* How did ’ee come by’n ? 
narrowly. 

“How did I come by’n?” he repeated. 
“Why, Doctor, he give’n to me this morn— 
leastways he didn’t ezackly give’n to me, in 
sO many words, as you may say, but I fe 

“Took them.” 

The old man’s gaze shifted uneasily beneath 
his wife’s accusing eye, and a _ rheumatic 
twisted hand fumbled nervously with his 
beard. 

““Why didn’t ’ee ask Doctor to give ’ee 
some ?”’ she said, her tone softening at his 
evident distress. ‘“‘ He wouldn’t have grudged 
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she questioned 
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7ee a few bulbs, I’m sure. 
’ave took them, Simon.” 

“T reckon you’m right, Mary,” admitted 
the penitent humbly, ‘“‘same as what you 
always be. But there’’—his voice brightenede 
as he ventured to look in her eyes—‘‘I never 
meant no ’arm by it; they was no good to 
Doctor, his garden is fair stogged up wi’ 
bulbs.”’ 

**That’s neither here nor there, man,’’ she 
retorted, shaking her head, “ ’tes question 0’ 
right and wrong. The Lord said ‘ Thou shalt 
not steal.’ ’Tes plain gospel, though I reckon 
I'll never learn ’ce to see it.” 

“* Pleas Lord I’ll find grace some day 
and get con ie replied, enunciating a 
fixed belief in miracles very common with the 
emotional Cornish folk. 

“T’ll wrastle with the Lord for thy soul 
next prayer meetin’, .nd if you show repent- 

> sperrit b turnin’ they bulbs to 


You ought never to 


’ 


sion,’ 


ance oO 
Doctor to-morrow moruin’—first thing—I reckon 
the Lord’ll send thee conversion fast enough.” 
She kissed her old husband on the forehead. 
‘‘ And God bless thee,’’ she added very gently. 

“‘ You’ve been a brave and good wife to me, 
Mary, my lass,” he cried, and his face lit up 
at the little act of tenderness on her part. 

With final injunctions not to burn the fish, 
Mary Tonkin once more took up her buckets. 
‘“‘T shan’t be many minutes,”’ she said, as she 
opened the door, letting in a whiff of fresh sea 
air. 

“Take a turn ’pon pier, my dear, it’ll do 
‘ee good after being cooped up all day.” 

“ Aye, that I will,’ she assented, and with 
a backward nod and smile at her old husband 
she passed out into the night. 

For some moments after Mary had left him, 
Simon puffed silently at his pipe, his eyes 
fixed on the fire—thinking. ‘‘I’ve been a 
power o’ trouble to her, I have,’’ he presently 
murmured. ‘‘ Forty year come next ’ay 
‘arvest. Man and wife for forty year!” 

With a sigh of regret for the flight of time, 
he reached above the chimney-piece, and un- 
hooked from the wall a framed and very 
faded daguerreotype. It represented a round- 
faced young woman in the dress of the early 
’sixties, seated stiffly on a chair, while behind 
her a youth with a sheepish face leaned with 
naive confidence against the rolling clouds of 
a ‘‘ property ’’ landscape. The large, white- 
gloved hands, no less than the self-conscious- 
ness on the faces of the pair, proclaimed them 


bride and bridegroom. Beneath, pasted on 
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to the frame, was a scrap of paper, bearing the 
legend— 


“Simon and Mary. 





June, 1864.” 


The old man gazed long and tenderly at the 
poor little presentment, then replaced it care. 
fully on the wall. Doubtless the sight of that 
faded picture sent his thoughts back across 
the years—years full of trouble, for Death had 
been a frequent visitor in the little home, 
Of all the children who came to them in those 
early days, only one lived to reach manhood, 
A band of rusty crape on the sleeve of the old 
man’s working jacket bore pathetic testimony 
to a recent loss. Two years before, that one 
remaining son had been drowned at sea. 

Thus the couple were left desolate in their 
old age, their childlessness causing them to 
cling the more to each other. Mary Tonkin 
tended and mothered her old husband as 
though he had been one of her lost children, 
whilst he, with all his faults and weaknesses, 
was strong in one thing—his love for his 
faithful old wife. 

The clock striking the quarter reminded 
Simon of his duties. The fish were cooked to 
a turn. He placed them in the oven to keep 
hot, made the tea, and stood the teapot on 
the hob to draw. The table having been 
previously laid, there was nothing further for 
him to do; so, drawing his chair before the 
fire, he sat down once more to await his wife's 
arrival. 

The warmth of the room, after a hard day’s 
work in the open air, made him drowsy. His 
head sank on his chest, and in a few minutes 
he was sound asleep. 

The monotonous “ tick-tack ’’ of the “‘ Grand- 
father’ clock, and the occasional fall of a 
cinder into the grate, were the only sounds 
to break the stillness. Presently eight wheezy 
strokes proclaimed the passing hour ; but Simon 
did not wake. Half-past eight, nine—and 
still he slept. Then the last red flicker of the 
fire gradually faded and died out, and with it 
vanished all sign of cheerfulness from the 
little room. 

The old man stirred uneasily in his sleep; 
he missed the soothing warmth of the fire. 
At last, cramped, cold, and unrested, he 
awoke. 





It was some moments before his dazed 
faculties allowed him to realise where he was. 
The fish 
The fire was out. What did 
He had only slept for a few moments, 


His first thought was for his trust. 
were stone cold. 
it mean ? 

















he was sure of that. What would the Missus 
say—she might be back any moment now— 
at finding the meal spoilt and the fire out, all 
through his carelessness ? 

He hastily collected sticks and paper. As 
he stooped to apply a match, the clock chimed 
the half-hour. 

“T knew I’d only been dozing a few minutes,” 
he muttered; ‘‘it’s only now gone half-past 
seven.” He looked over his shoulder at the 
inscrutable brazen face to confirm these words. 
Slowly his jaw dropped, and the match fell 
from his fingers. It was half-past nine ! 

With hurried steps he went to the foot of 
the stairs and called. 
But there was no re- 
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duties to the dead,” he explained, which he 
alone could perform. Having, therefore, lighted 
his fire and set food before him, the good folk, 
in deference to his wish, left him alone with his 
sorrow. 

Stiff and cold after his long night’s vigil, 
the warmth soothed him; but the food he 
could not touch. The pile of linen, fresh 
folded by her dear hands, no less than the apron 
thrown carelessly—just as she had left it— 
over the back of a chair, spoke only too plainly 
of the terrible suddenness of his loss. 

Presently his tear-dimmed eyes rested on 
the heap of bulbs, which she—his dear dead 
wife—had reproached 
him for taking. 








sponse. Stumbling in 
the dark he ascended 
to the little bedroom, 
and with trembling 
hands groped for the 
matches upon the 


chimney- piece. The 
flickering light dis- 
closed an empty 
room. 


Slowly a grey 
shadow fell on the 
por old face as a 
new and sudden terror 
seized him. 

Out of the cottage 
he fled, as fast as his 
trembling limbs would 
carry him—to the pier. 
It was silent and de- 
serted. 

Stumbling, stagger- 
ing, yet with deadly 
instinct, the old man 





made straight for a 
pomt on the quay where lay an overturned 
bucket, and—caught in a ring-bolt at the 
extreme edge—a woman’s shoe. 

With a gesture of infinite pathos he held out 
his arms to the dark waters, calling aloud in 
his grief to the woman whose voice would never- 
more answer to his. 

There they found him in the morning, 
watching with stricken face for the turn of the 
tide, and for a dear body which he prayed the 
sea might bring back to him. 

Kindly neighbours led the old man away, and 
would have taken him to their homes, dreading 
lor him the desolation of his own. He, how- 
ever, insisted on returning. ‘‘ There were 
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“My promise to 
you, my lass! My 
promise!” he _ ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘I came 
near to _ forgetting 
that,” and, burying 
his face in his hands, 
the old man _ burst 
into an uncontrollable 
storm of weeping. 

* » * 

Half-an-hour later 
the Doctor was some- 
what puzzled at re- 
ceiving a mysterious 
parcel containing tulip 
bulbs. Nor was _ his 
perplexity lessened by 
the discovery amongst 
them of a scrap of 
paper, on which was 
written in an illiterate 
and ill-formed hand, 
these words— 
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“ Knowing has wot the wishes of the 
ded shud be respeks i hereby bekwith to 
you from her these bulbs as ow she wished 
for it wich being er last will hand Testa- 
ment so help me God.” 


The Doctor rang the bell. 

“Who brought this parcel, Jane?” he 
inquired. 

“Simon Tonkin, sir.’ 

** Did he leave no message with it?” Her 
master turned the slip of paper over in his hand. 

“No, sir,”’ she replied. ‘“‘ Haven't you 
heard, sir, that Mary Tonkin was drowned 
last night.’ 
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“Mary Tonkin drowned!” he repeated 
aghast, for the old woman had been a faithful 
servant to him for many years. 

“Yes, sir, went out last night as usual to 
upset her buckets over the quay, and they 
suppose she must have fallen over, for she’s 
never been seen since.” And, with an ex- 
pression of ghoulish delight at having been 
the first to impart bad news, Jane departed. 

The Doctor now understood the meaning 
of the ill-spelt message. He burnt the little 
slip of paper with its underlying confession, 
and, with a smile at the mixture of humour and 
pathos before him, locked away his strange 
legacy. 

“Poor old chap!” he murmured. “ He'll 
go to pieces without that wife of his. Poor old 
chap!” 

For nine weary days and nights, Simon 
Tonkin kept watch along the coast, hoping 
against hope to recover the body. 

“So as to give her decent burial,”” he would 
explain, when friends tried to dissuade him 
from his gruesome task. ‘‘Her ought by 
rights to ’ave a polished oak coffin wi’ brass 
‘andles to’n, for her belonged to a burial club 
when her was alive, and now her’s dead all 
that money’s seemin’ly wasted.” 

It was an additional grief to him that there 
could be no funeral, which to those of his class 
brings mighty consolation for any loss sus- 
tained. Moreover, he honestly desired a 
prayer to be said over his wife’s body, other- 
wise, aS he would wistfully complain, “‘ how 
can the poor soul of her rest in peace ?” 

At the end of the nine days it was recognised 
by the little communty that all hope of recover- 
ing the body must be abandoned. Very reluct- 
antly Simon realised it too. ‘‘ Not a bit o’ 
prayer over her!” he faltered in broken tones. 
“If her could have known it, ’twould ’ave 
broke her poor ’eart, for sure—and her so 
religious, too.” 

When he found his watch on the cliff was 
useless, he shut himself up for three days, 
refusing to be comforted. Then, suddenly, he 
reappeared among the neighbours, dressed in 
his best suit of black, and with an expression 
less hopeless than hitherto upon his face. 

It was market day, and the little fishing town 
was gay with stalls, piled with country produce, 
vegetables and flowers. Making his way to 
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one of these, he carefully selected a bunch of 
late white chrysanthemums, and, with the 
flowers in his hand, returned silently through 
the crowd to his cottage. 

The little village was puzzled by this incident, 
for, while some justly argued, “‘’taint no use 
making a funeral wreath, when there ain’t no 
grave to put’n pon,” others “ reckoned that 
poor old Simon was fair mazed by ’es trouble, 
sure ’nough.”’ 

They would have been confirmed in these 
surmises could they but have seen him at 
work, with clumsy, yet pathetic efforts, 
fashioning the white blossoms into a cross, 
Beside him on the table lay an open volume, 
at which he would frequently glance. 

It was the Book of Common Prayer, and so 
long as the light of the November day 
lasted, he read and re-read certain passages, 
as though trying to commit them to memory, 
When he could no longer see, he knelt beside 
the table, his head bowed upon his arms, until 
every twinkling light disappeared from cottage 
windows, and the whole village slept. 

With the cross in his hands, and with the 
pure light of the stars alone to guide him, he 
then stealthily made his way to a certain spot 
on the quay. It was the top of high water 
when he arrived, and he waited for the first 
signs of the ebbing tide. 

Directly the moving mass of waters rolled 
once more seawards, the solitary figure, with 
its white cross showing clear against the dark- 
hess, stepped to the edge of the quay, and 
very earnestly, albeit in broken tones, finally 
framed these words— 


ee 


“‘ Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty 
God of His great mercy to take unto 
Himself the soul of our dear sister here 
departed, we therefore commit her body 
to the deep, looking for the Resurrection 
of the body (when the sea shall give up 
her dead) and the life of the world to 
come.—Amen.”’ 


He could remember no more. 

Gently and reverently he lowered the flowers 
till they floated white and pure upon the 
dark waters beneath. Then, bare-headed, 
he waited, until the little white cross was 
borne from his tear-dimmed vision—far out 
to sea. 
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DIGGING ON THE FARM. 


FROM 


ESSEX TO MANITOBA. 


By Prebendary Carlile, Founder and Honorary Chief Secretary of the Church 
Army. 


HE Parish of Hempstead, on the borders 

of Essex and Cambridgeshire, is asso- 
ciated with the names of two men of widely 
different repute. The one, William Harvey, 
whose body rests in the Parish Church, is 
known throughout the world as the dis- 
coverer of the circulation of the blood. The 
fame of the other is also world-wide, for his 
name was Dick Turpin, and the record of 
his baptism may still be read in the parish 
registers. 

But I am not going to write history or 
biography, whether of physician or knight 
of the road. Since the manor-house and 
fine estate of Hempstead Hall were gener- 
ously given to the Church Army, the neigh- 
bourhood can well claim an interest dependent 
not on the deeds, great or infamous, of dead 
men, but on those present and to come of 
living ones. It is good Scripture that a live 
dog is better than a dead lion; a live 
emigrant is at all events more important 
than a dead doctor or highwayman. 

Hempstead was not the first Farm Colony 
belonging to the Church Army. For years 





we have had one on a smaller scale at 
Newdigate, in Surrey, and in the old building 
there which forms our farm-house the 
Gunpowder Plot was partly hatched. It 
was a manor-house of the Catesbys, and 
Catesbys in 1605 made plots and not 
household goods. 

But I am digressing into history again, 
and it is with the present and future that 
I am to deal, not with the past. To be 
brief, then, Hempstead is peopled with 
candidates for the Church Army system of 
assisted emigration. Its inmates are men 
who have come into the hands of the Church 
Army by various paths, some through our 
Labour Homes, others through Labour 
Relief Depots, and who seem to be suitable 
for emigration. They are sent down to the 
Farm to undergo a final and severe test of 
their fitness to make good citizens of the 
King’s great Dominion beyond the seas. 

These men, naturally, do not represent the 
lowest stratum of humanity that comes into 
our hands. Canada does not want wastrels 
or wreckage to be jettisoned on her shores. 























At the same time, we do not want to send 
it of the country men who are doing well 


at home. The 


spare the best of her citizens in any rank 
{life. These men, therefore, are those that 
ome between the prosperous and the hope- 
of them has a history of 


less. Every one 
some sort, and 
in many cases, 
I not in most, 
they have con- 
tributed to their 
distressed con- 
dition by their 
own folly or 
wrongdoing. But 
none of them are 
hopeless; none 
of them have so 
lar deteriorated 
either in body, 
mind, or will, as 
to have lost 
power to develop 
nto good steady 
workmen. . 
Here is one, 
lor example, a 
potboy from a 
public-house in 
the east of Lon- 
don. He lost his 
Situation, irom 
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no fault of his; 
he could not get 
another, and he 
knew no other 
trade to which 
he could turn. 
He came to us 
ragged, pale and 
bony, partly 
through ill- 
health con- 
tracted during 
long hours in 
the fumes of 
liquor and_ to- 
bacco, and partly 
through weeks of 
semi -starvation. 
Look at him 
now, after a 
couple of months 
in the air of 
Hempstead. He 
is stout, rosy, 
and as hard as 
nails. Here is 
another. This man is a soldier. When he 
came home from India on his discharge, 
instead of finding a cosy home awaiting him, 
and a welcome from his friends, he found that 
the money which he had painfully saved and 
sent home month by month out of his pay, 
to keep his mother, had been wasted in 





LOOKING AFTER THE SHEEP. 
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drunkenness and riot, and his mother was 
in the workhouse infirmary, suffering from 
the effects of a long course of drink. 

Our friend here took to drink too, and 
after he had wasted the whole of his money 
and come down to the streets, he came to 
his senses. He doesn’t look much like a 
drunkard now, with his clear skin and fearless 
eye, as he vigorously turns up the surface 
of this ancient meadow. 

Long before these words appear in print 
these men and hundreds of others will be 
comfortably settled m Canada, and others 
will have taken their places, three or four 
times over, at the Farm Colony. But one 
future awaits them all: a future of wealth, 
in the old sense of the word, and possibly 
riches as well. 

No better training could be found than 
they get at Hempstead. Hard work, good 
and plenteous food, no strong drink, regular 
hours, kind words and acts, brotherly 
sympathy, will turn out men strong and 
ready to endure hardness. So at least we 
find it. After a month or two at the Farm 
most of the men are fit to go anywhere and 
to do anything. 

They get all sorts of experience: milking, 
dealing with live-stock generally, digging, 
ploughing, mowing and reaping when possi- 
ble, and rough carpentry. Our officer in 
charge has Canadian experience himself, 
and he knows exactly what the men want. 
He is always ready and willing to help the 
newcomer, and to show him the way to do 
things: It is a sight to see these men, 
strangers to country life and all that country 
life means, wrestling with the stubborn soil 
and putting their backs into their work. 
Though the work is hard and sometimes 
monotonous, we have had very few instances 
of men refusing it or failing to profit by the 
instruction given them. This is, of course, 
partly due to the care exercised in choosing 
candidates to go to the Farm. 

Not all of our Hempstead friends turn 
out to be fit for emigration. Some are not 
strong enough, and we will not send any to 
Canada who are not absolutely fit bodily. 
The great majority of them, however, are 
found suitable for the conditions of life 
beyond the sea, and in any case the life at 
the Farm enables them to prove their grit 
and determination to get on. Old failings 
are left behind, and even if we cannot send 
a man to Canada we can find openings for 
him at home, after this searching test of his 
sincerity. 

We have a dream, which we hope may 


not always be a dream, that it may be possible 
some time to carve out a system of small 
holdings on part of the Hempstead estate 
and to place carefully chosen families from 
towns upon the land in England instead of 
sending them to the New World. It may 
seem strange that it should be more difficult 
to put people on the land within fifty miles 
of London than 4,000 miles away, but it js 
so. This is not a treatise on economics, and 
I must not attempt to explain the fact, 
It is largely a question of cost, and we are 
in hopes that the difficulties may not prove 
to be insurmountable. 

On a bright spring morning, when a brisk 
north-west breeze blows the spray upon one’s 
face, and the waters of the Mersey are turned 
to blue tipped with white, there are few more 
exhilarating places in the world than the 
Liverpool landing-stage when two or three 
transatlantic steamers are sailing within a 
short time of each other. Picture a party 
of our emigrants, perhaps 150 strong (for 
we keep the numbers of each party small), 
gathered on the deck of one of these great 
ships. The last farewells are said, the last 
grip of the hand and good wishes exchanged ; 
the hawsers are cast off ; slowly at first, but 
quickly gathering way, the ship steams from 
the river into the Irish Sea, from the sea into 
the great ocean, with its freight of good hope 
and courage for whatever the future may 
have to bring. Perhaps one of our own 
officers is going across with this party; but 
whether or no, they will find good friends to 
welcome them at Halifax, or Montreal, 
according to the time of year, and to see 
them safely into the cars for their ultimate 
destinations. 

Some stay in Ontario; but most of them 
go forward into the Far West with Winnipeg 
as their goal, thence to be distributed to the 
various places where situations have already 
been arranged for them. There is no dump- 
ing to sink or swim. Both at Montreal and 
Winnipeg our own agents meet the new 
arrivals, immigrants now, not emigrants. 

They are received in the comfortable 
Immigrants’ Homes, in cases where they 
cannot go to their journey’s end imme- 
diately. 

But they do not stay there long. All 
over the West the cry is for labour. For 
good steady men and families, and we send 
no others, the demand is incessant ; 
if we could afford to send ten times as many 
there would be room, and more than room, 
for all. 

The Far West is being rapidly settled, 
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and year by year land which hitherto has 
been prairie or forest, silent and untrodden 
save by wild beasts or roving bands of Red 
Indians, is being brought under the plough. 
Men who go out as labourers become farmers 
(or rather yeomen, for it is the rule that a 
man owns and works his own land) within 
a surprisingly short space of time, and there 
is besides a constant influx of farmers from 
the United States and the eastern provinces 
of Canada. For many years to come there 
must always be a large call upon the Old 
World to supply labour for the New. We 
are doing our share in supplying the demand, 
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years to stock his land and build sufficient 
buildings upon it, and we have also a system 
by which the sums repaid by emigrants for 
the money spent upon them are utilised to 
facilitate loans for these purposes. Addi- 
tional land can generally be purchased at 
rates which to us at home seem surprisingly 
low. 

Careful choice and testing of men and 
families, careful placing out in situations, 
these are the two cardinal points which have 
made Church Army emigration a success. 
It is only another way of carrying out the 
Church Army principle of treating men as 
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and in peopling Canada with good sturdy 
Englishmen, instead of the off-scourings of 
eastern and southern Europe. 

So far as one can be certain of anything, 
we can say with full assurance that prosperity 
awaits the emigrant who will work hard 
and keep steady. There must of necessity 
be a period of hard work, very hard work 
indeed, and the emigrant may have to face 
loneliness and discomfort. But if he will 
persevere, as our emigrants do persevere, 
success 1s certain. The Government makes 
a free grant of 160 acres of land to any 
applicant upon reasonable conditions as to 
residence and cultivation. A careful man 
‘a8 save enough out of his wages within two 
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individual persons, not as a mass. We see 
the result in the numbers of ex-prisoners and 
wastrels who are reclaimed by our Labour 
Homes, and in the numbers of indus- 
trious unemployed whom we have been 
able to help to a life of prosperity in 
Canada. 

In many cases we have been able to help 
them not to worldly prosperity only, but to 
a true knowledge of their Saviour. Many 
who were once careless and indifferent, if 
nothing worse, are now trying to serve the 
Giver of all good things with all their hearts. 
Here lies the evangelistic kernel of success 
under this visible social aid. 


Is this work worth doing ? We think it 
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is; and in that belief we hope to continue 
it in ever-increasing measure. It not only 
benefits the individual emigrant and his 
family, by giving them prosperity instead 
of want; and the Colony, by sending to it 
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labour which is sorely needed; but the 
Mother Country as well, by diminishing the 
struggle for existence and potential burdens 
on the ratepayers, and adding new customers 
for her endless manufactures. 
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Author of ‘‘A Flame of Fire,’’ ‘‘The Scarlet Woman,” ‘“‘ The Purple 


Robe, ” 
syNOPSIS OF THE LAST TWO MONTHS’ INSTAL- 
MENTS. 

Mr. Raymond and Harrington have been working strenuously 
to trace Joyce’s whereabouts. A letter comes for Mr. Raymond. 
Mrs. Raymond takes it up to her bedroom, locks the door, and 
then, with the aid of steam, opens the letter and reads its con- 
tents. It proves to be from a firm of solicitors at Rothertown, 
and states that Mr. Raymond's father had died that morning, 
and by his will Joyce would be considerably benefited. They 
also request Mr. Raymond's presence at the funeral. Half an 
hour later Mrs. Raymond is in the house of Father Brandon, to 
whom she repeats the contents of the letter. Father Brandon 
tells Ritzoom the news. Mr. Raymond tells his wife the contents 
of the letter, which she pretends not to know. He then takes it 
to Harrington, who directly sees the reason for all the plotting 
that has been going on, and tells Raymond that it will take all 
their cleverness to save Joyce from becoming a nun and endow- 
ing the Church of Rome with her newly acquired wealth. Mr. 
Raymond goes down to Rothertown and sees the solicitors, who 
tell him that his father has left the bulk of his fortune to Joyce. 
They want to know her address, so that they can communicate 
with her, and Mr. Raymond then tells them the outlines of the 
story. 

After hearing the story, the solicitors agree that Ritzoom is at 
the bottom of the mystery. When the funeral is over Mr, Ray- 
mond returns to town and goes to the office. While he is there 
Harrington comes in with a paper in his hand, in which there is 
a notice of the death from heart disease of a nun named Joyce 
Raymond in the Convent of the Mother of Sorrows, near St. 
Winnifred’s, Loamshire. The news shocks them both greatly, 
and Raymond, returning home to tell his wife, finds her already 
being comforted by Fathers Ritzoom and Brandon, After a 
short interview with his wife and the priests, Raymond, accom- 
panied by Harrington, leaves the house and goes by the midnight 
train down to St. Winnifred’s, determined to find out all he can 
about Joyce’s last hours. Arriving there, they both go to the 
house of the doctor who attended the dead girl. All the informa- 
tion he can give, however, is that the girl died of heart disease, 
which he should think was constitutional, and he signed a 
certificate to that effect. Leaving the doctor, they both go to the 
convent and interview the Mother Superior, who tells them all 
she can about the girl. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


OME weeks before the events we have re- 
corded had taken place, an important 
event had occurred in Joyce Raymond’s 

life. She had taken her vows as a nun. 
From a postulant she had become a novice, 
and then in course of time she had taken 
those vows for which more than two years in 
a convent had been intended to prepare her. 
After she had entered upon her novitiate, 
she felt for a long time utterly dissatisfied. 
The joy and the peace which she had expected 
did not come to her. More and more, in spite 
of penances and prayers and sacraments, she 
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found herself thinking of Harrington and of 
her father. Questions which for a long time 
had not come into her mind now obtruded 
themselves. Had she done right in believing 
that Harrington had forgotten her, and become 
engaged to a rich brewer’s daughter ? When 
she had been told of this, all her love of life 
went. Up to that time, almost from the 
first day of her coming to the convent, she 
had wanted to leave it; but after that the 
world became hateful to her. She had eagerly 
looked forward to becoming a novice, so that 
she might in due time become a nun and die 
to the world. But for that dread news she 
would have persisted in her desire to get away. 

Still, she had taken the white veil, and had 
hoped by so doing she would realise the ecstasy 
of joy she had heard about. To become the 
spouse of Christ! What more could the heart 
desire ? And yet, as we have said, after she 
had entered upon the period of her novitiate 
she had been far from satisfied. Often she 
found herself thinking of Harrington and her 
father—especially Harrington. She had care- 
fully hidden the ring he had given her, and 
as she had hidden it she had said that she 
should never see it again. Nevertheless, 
within a month of her taking the white veil, 
she found herself looking at it with eager eyes. 
Moreover, in spite of all her efforts to the con- 
trary, snatches of the songs they had sung 
together came back to her mind, and with the 
songs, memories of the words he had said and 
the looks he had given. 

Could he, she asked herself again and again, 
forget her so quickly ? Could he who, up to the 
time of his meeting her, had kept himself free 
from all matrimonial engagements, so suddenly 
forget her and become affianced to another ? 
Why should he ? He was not poor, and he 
had never suggested the fickle, unstable man. 
Had she done right in doubting him? Nay 
more, had she done right in becoming a novice 
at all? She knew that her Confessor would 
tell her that such thoughts were suggestions 
of the devil; but had she? None of the 
ecstasy which she had expected had come to 
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her, and the days and nights at the convents 
became long and wearisome to her. Perhaps 
it was her Protestant upbringing and her strong 
commonsense which began to assert themselves, 
but so it was. She began to question the use 
of all the daily routine and of the silly, 
childish penances. What did it all amount 
to, after all? What good did such nuns as 
those in the Convent of the Mother of Sorrows 
do? They prayed mechanically according to 
rule; but why could they not pray as well in 
the world ? Why were the prayers of a nun 
better than those of a good woman who was 
a good wife and a good mother ? Holy life ! 
Her thoughts were no more holy now than 
they were when she thought of becoming 
Harrington’s wife. Why were these nuns more 
pleasing to God than good women who did the 
work of the world >? The distrust, the espion- 
age, the petty jealousies which prevailed in the 
convent were repulsive—they were unholy! 
Besides, was there any real virtue in being shut 
away from the world, away from tempta- 
tion ? 

These and a hundred more questions haunted 
her. Her heart ached for home, ached for her 
father, and ached more for the man to whom 
she had plighted her troth. Her soul rebelled 
against the life she was leading, and she deter- 
mined that she would take steps to leave the 
convent. 

She imagined it would be quite easy to do 
this. If she went to the Mother Superior, and 
told of her doubts and fears, she would be al- 
lowed to leave. She had been told that all 
those stories about imprisonment in convents 
were so many wild inventions. Besides, did 
not that girl who left the very day she had 
taken the white veil find it easy to get away ? 
If it was easy for this girl, why not for her ? 

She thought it all out very carefully. Calling 
her strong common sense to her aid, she faced 
the question of the future. Of what did a 
nun’s life consist ? As far as she could see, 
it was made up of little items, paltry details, 
whereby little by little all individuality, all 
desire was to be killed. And this was pleasing 
to God! It was pleasing to God to crush all 
thoughts of love for home, for parents, for 
brother, for sisters, for lover! It was pleasing 
to God to crush all thoughts which might be 
called worldly! It was pleasing to God if she 
was not sorry that her hair was cut off! It 
was pleasing to God if she caught cold while 
staying very long at prayers! It was pleasing 
to God, this being hemmed in a gloomy build- 
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ing, year in year out, until the end of life] 
And then the end of it all! After ten, twenty, 
thirty, or forty years, if she lived so long, she 
would die, and when she went to God she would 
be able to offer Him not life, but death; not 
an ennobled personality, but a life out of which 
all great positive elements were crushed. A 
nun’s life was a continuous negation, and this 
was delighting to God! 

Her nature revolted against it. She longed 
for life, for activity, for service, for love! She 
wrote a letter to her father, and told him that 
she intended to leave the convent. As she 
handed the letter to the Superior unsealed, 
according to the rule which prevails in all 
convents, it occurred to her that the letter 
would never be permitted to reach her father, 

She afterwards went to the Reverend Mother, 
who spent an hour in proving to her how sinful 
she was, and that she was labouring under a 
temptation of the devil. She must not think 
of leaving the convent ; she had taken solemn 
vows from which no bishop had the power to 
grant a dispensation. None but his Holiness 
the Pope had power to do this. This was 
followed by another and a severer lecture 
after confession. The priest laboured to prove 
to her that all earthly happiness was of 
the devil, that all thoughts of rebellion were 
sinful, that doubt was born in hell. God had 
spoken to her. If she disobeyed the Mother 
Superior or her Confessor, she disobeyed God, 
and God’s vengeance would be terrible. For 
her own soul’s sake, she must not entertain the 
thought of leaving the convent. 

Penances, prayers, fastings, midnight vigils 
followed, and little by little her will was worn 
down. She became very ill, too, and during 
that illness all thoughts of rebellion seemed 
madness. She had put her hand to the plough; 
she must not turn back. 

Thus presently Joyce came, from the stand- 
point of volition and intellectuality, to a state 
of torpor. What mattered ? It was for her 
to obey, for by no other means could she obey 
God. Little by little the chains of the con- 
ventual system were strengthened. She felt 
as though her nature were contracted, nar- 
rowed. She was no longer the old Joyce 
Raymond, gay, wilful, happy ; she was only 
the echo of her old self, a shadowy, bloodless 
creature, dreading to think for fear she should 
think wrongly, dreading to act alone for fear 
she should displease God. 

By-and-by she began to grow indifferent to 
everything. Love was dead, hope was dead. 
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There was nothing in life for her but the life 
ofthe convent. A feeling akin to death entered 
her heart. She would have prayed that she 
might die, only such a prayer would be wrong. 
Perhaps God in His goodness would take her 
to Himself. 

And so it came about that Joyce ceased to 
crave permission to leave. Instead, she became 
more and more submissive to the will of her 
superiors, and when at length she was told 
that it was her vocation to become a nun she 
meekly acquiesced. There was nothing else 
she could do. She had no will to resist ; the 
convent had done its work. She became lost 
to time: day succeeded day, and week suc- 
ceeded week with so little change that it did 
not matter, and when at length she was told that 
the time of her probation was completed, and 
that it was time for her to take a nun’s vows, 
it almost startled her. 

The day on which she became a nun was 
marked by the customary ceremonies of taking 
To all intents and purposes it was 
a burial service. Ifshe were true to her vows, 
she was dead. She looked around the church, 
but no friendly face was near—she saw neither 
father nor mother, brother nor sisters. Why 
were they not there ? Could it be as the 
Reverend Mother had said ? Was it by her 
mother’s wish that she should hear no news 
from home ? Had her father forbidden every 
member of the household ever to mention her 
name again ? Was Harrington married to the 
rich brewer’s daughter ? Well, it did not 
matter now She was bidding her final good- 
bye to the world. All enthusiasm was gone ; 
the ceremonial no longer moved her. She 
bowed her mind, her body, her will to her 
superiors. She had taken the vow of Holy 
Obedience, and the chief virtue of her life lay 
in keeping that vow. 

Some time after the final ceremony she was 
commanded to come to the Reverend Mother’s 
room, and, to her surprise, sh: found on enter- 
ing that not only were three priests present, 
but three laymen whom she had never seen 
before. For a moment a blush came to her 
cheek ; she seemed to feel a breath of life. 
On the table were several pieces of parchment, 
and as she entered one of the laymen scrutinised 
her closely. 

“Your name is Joyce Raymond ? ”’ he said. 

It was the first time she had heard her name 
spoken for many long months. Her heart beat 
violently. She wondered what was in his 
mind. 
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““That was my name,” she said ; 
religion it is Ursula.”’ 

“You wish to bestow all your property on 
the Church ?”’ he said abruptly. 

She was about to say, “ I have no property,” 
when she caught the Mother Superior’s eye. 

“Yes,”’ she said. 

The man was about to speak again, when one 
of*the priests interposed. 

“My child,” he said, ‘‘ when you took your 
vows as a nun, you renounced all your worldly 
goods, little or much. You bestowed them on 
the Church in return for benefits received. 
Is not that so ?”’ 

He looked towards Joyce, who replied in the 
affirmative to his question. 

“This gentleman is a lawyer,” said the 
priest, “‘and he has put into proper form your 
wishes in the matter. Do you understand ?” 

“Yes, father,” she replied. 

“Then will you be pleased to listen while the 
lawyer reads the will you have made, and then 
you can sign it?” 

She listened like one in a dream while the 
lawyer read the document. After all, what 
did it matter ? She had no property to leave, 
and she could not understand why all this fuss 
was made. Of course, she would sign it. She 
did not understand the terms that were used ; 
her brain was well-nigh made dizzy by the 
wording of the document, but she had no 
doubt it was all right. She was quite ready 
to sign. 

“Of course, the young lady is of age ?’”’ said 
the lawyer. 

“She was of age yesterday,” said one of the 
priests. ‘‘See, here is the certificate of her 
birth.” 

The lawyer looked at it carefully, and then 
returned it. 

‘“Yes,” he said; ‘‘ of course her signature 
makes the will valid. Everything she has goes 
to the objects mentioned.” 

He placed the pen in her hand, and pointed 
to the place where she must write her name. 
She could not tell why, her knees trembled as 
she wrote. Perhaps it was because it was the 
first time she had written the words “ Joyce 
Raymond ”’ for more than two years. 

“That is all, my child,” said the priest ; 
“and you will be just in time for Benediction.” 

Joyce left the room wondering. The few 
moments she had been in the room had aroused 
something of the old life again. The request 
for her signature had made her feel that she 
still possessed a personality. For months her 
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nature had been dormant, but now old memories 
had been revived, she lived again. It is true 
her act had been simply to sign away all claim 
she had to earthly possessions, of which she 
had none, and yet the very act aroused her to 
the sense of her own individuality. 

Presently she returned to her cell, and began 
to think. She wondered why, seeing she had 
no property, they should get a lawyer to draw 
up a document disposing of property. She re- 


think; nay, more, thought had been dis. 
couraged, save thought which bore directly 
on religious subjects. And she had Yielded, 
Gradually the atmosphere of the convent 
had dulled her mental activities, and taken 
away her interest in the world. But now she 
was alive. The document she had signed 
caused her to remember terms she had heard 
her father and Harrington use, and this Opened 
the floodgates of memory. 





“She listened like one 


membered some terms referring to lands, houses, 
shares, debentures, and a lot of other things, 
which she bestowed on the Church in return 
for benefits received. But she was penniless. 
The lawyer would have to be paid. Why, then, 
should the convent authorities go to such ex- 
pense ? Her mind was not very clear; but 
still the question haunted her. It did more: 
it gave her a new interest in life. Little by 
little it aroused her to a condition of mental 
activity. For months her mind had been in a 
kind of torpor. There had been no need to 
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When she went to sleep that night the ques- 
tion still haunted her: why had she to sign 
a formal document, bestowing all her possessions 
on the Church when she had no possessions? 

For the next few days, in spite of the fact 
that nothing disturbed the monotonous routine 
of the convent, she took a new interest in life. 
She felt more like the Joyce of olden time. 
Why it was she did not know, but it was the 
truth. The priest had told her that her signa- 
ture was only a matter of form, but it awoke 
many questions in her mind. With those 
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questions life continued to assert itself. She 
had taken the vow of death, but she was not 
dead. 

A week after the signing of the document 
referred to something else happened. She was 
walking along one of the corridors which led 
from the chapel to her cell, when she heard a 
yoice which startled her. It was the voice of 
the man but for whom she would never have 
entered the convent. Involuntarily she stopped. 
Ritzoom’s presence. seemed to deprive her of 
power of action. 

‘Does she know anything ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“She has no suspicion that she is a great 
heiress ? ”” 

“ Not the slightest.” 

“She signed without asking questions ?” 


“ Of course.”’ 
The voices died away as the footsteps re- 
treated. No mames were mentioned. The 


conversation which took place between Ritzoom 
and the Reverend Mother might refer to a 
thousand people, but her brain whirled. Some- 
how she felt that they were talking about her. 
“She signed without question ?”’ were the 
words which made every nerve in her body 


tingle. 
She felt thankful that she had a cell where 
she could be alone to think. She moved to- 


wards it with almost feverish haste, and when 
she had entered and shut the door, she recalled 
every word she had heard. 

For a time her thoughts were confused, but 
gradually her old strength and individuality 
asserted themselves. 

“She has no suspicion that she is a great 
heiress ? ”’ 

Did that mean her ? How could it? To 
whom could she be heiress ? Her father was a 
struggling lawyer, who had been so poor that 
he had not been able to send her to a good 
school. It is true he had been making a better 
income while she had been at Bruges, so much 
better, indeed, that he had arranged to send 
her to a good school in Germany. But still, 
he was only a poor man. How could Ritzoom’s 
words refer to her, then ? 

Her mind went back to the conversation 
She had heard between her father and her 
mother in the old days of their poverty and 
their happiness. She remembered hearing her 
father speaking of his father as a rich man. 
Had—had—— ? 

Her young, vivid imagination began to take 
fight. A thousand possibilities presented them- 
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selves. Everything was unreal, nothing existed 
but pure conjecture, but everything made a 
difference to Joyce. If there were any truth 
in her conjecture, she had been made to sign 
a document not knowing the purport thereof. 
Even the bare possibility made her almost 
angry. What might it mean if she were an 
heiress. Would she give everything unre- 
servedly to the Church ? She thought of her 
father and of his long years of devoted love: it 
is true he was not a Catholic, and she had 
been told that he had been very cruel to 
her mother, but she could not forget his tender 
love for her. 

Presently, however, the associations of the 
past three years grew stronger again. After 
all, nothing mattered now. Suppose she were 
rich, she could possess nothing. A nun could 
not have property; it was inimical to her 
soul’s salvation. Besides, she had taken the 
vow of obedience. It was for her to obey 
in all things, to live the life of a nun, and not 
think of the world. No, no; all was past and 
over. Even if she knew she were very rich, 
and she were told to sign away all her riches, 
she would obey: there was nothing else she 
could do. Had she not taken the vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience ? And, after 
all, were not all her thoughts wild and ground- 
less ? How could what she had happened to 
hear refer to her ? No, no; she must not be 
foolish ; she must resign herself to the living 
death of the convent. 

Nevertheless, when she awoke the next 
morning, she knew that she was not the Joyce 
Raymond of a month before. Poor food, want 
of proper exercise, the narrow artificial life 
which she had led, fasting, vigils, flagellations, 
and the morally enervating atmosphere of the 
place had reduced her body to a nerveless, 
bloodless condition, and her mind to torpor ; 
but a resurrection had taken place. She felt 
that some new influences were around her. 
The spirit of expectancy possessed her. Two 
vears of living death, in which she had been 
trained to believe that petty trivialities were 
pleasing to God, would have utterly over- 
whelmed some lives ; but Joyce on her father’s 
side came of a strong, vigorous stock, and until 
she had entered religion she never knew what 
ill-health meant. 

Something was about to happen—what, she 
did not know; why she believed it she did 
not know, but she did believe it, and thus, 
when she received another summons to go into 
the room of the Reverend Mother she was not 
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startled. She had no other thought than to 
obey—she felt sure that she should do what- 
ever they might command her; nevertheless 
there was decision in her step as she walked, 
and her eyes were steady as she looked. 

When she entered the Reverend Mother’s 
room, she saw, besides the Reverend Mother 
herself, three priests, one of whom was Father 
Ritzoom. A number of papers lay on the table, 
suggestive of the papers she had once seen in 
her father’s office when she had visited it. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


HE stood before the priests quietly, 
and looked from one to the other. 
What did this mean ? 

“My child,” said Ritzoom, “it is my joy 
to hear such good reports of you from the 
Reverend Mother. She tells me that you 
have consecrated yourself wholly to your Divine 
Spouse—that you are making great progress in 
the religious life, and that your piety is most 
edifying to the community.” 

Ritzoom let his deep, mysterious eyes rest 
upon her as he spoke, and yet she did not feel 
his power as she had felt it when he had told 
her it was a sin to think of Harrington, and 
that in order to kill her love she must go into 
a convent. Still, she could not help being 
sensible to the masterfulness of his presence. 
Was he not a priest, and was he not deep in 
the councils of the Church ? 

“Thank you, father,’’ she said meekly. 

“ Tt rejoices me to say this,’’ went on Ritzoom. 
‘*When I think of the condition of mind in 
which I found you, two years ago, when I 
reflect on the terrible danger you were in, 
and then when I remember what the Reverend 
Mother tells me about you, my thankfulness 
is unspeakable. It always gives us joy to 
think of a young nun who shall become worthy 
of being a Mother Superior.” 

Again he fixed his eyes upon her. He had 
suggested to her the great ambition of a nun’s 
life. To become a Reverend Mother! Such 
an honour generally fell to nuns who had been 
rich, or who were well connected, and for a mo- 
ment Joyce’s heart was thrilled by his words. 

“A few days ago you signed a document 
whereby you legally enacted what really took 
place when you took your vows. Of course, 
it was a mere matter of form. A nun can have 
no property, and you, as a dutiful child, signed 
away all possibility of worldly temptation.” 





Again the priest hesitated, while Joyce’, 
heart beat violently. Again the old doubts 
were aroused. She did not speak, but she 
listened eagerly. 

“ It is very unfortunate,” continued Ritzoom, 
“but the English law is very peculiar. Even 
amidst your holy avocations I shall be obliged 
to disturb your thoughts by asking you to sign 
papers ; but I will make it as easy as possible, 
All you have to do is to write your secular name 
as I shall direct, and then I need not trouble 
you further.” 

He held out the pen as he spoke, and with 
his left hand pointed to a legal-looking docu- 
ment. 

“Why should I sign, seeing I have no pro- 
perty ?” 

The words came out suddenly. She had not 
meant to say anything, but she seemed to 
speak in spite of herself. 

“‘ Because it is my will that you do so.” 

She knew not why, but a rebellious spirit 
came into her heart. Something awoke in her 
being which had been lying dormant. 

“But I should like to read what I have to 
sign,’”’ she said. 

““My child!” exclaimed Ritzoom. 

“‘T remember, years ago, that my father 
said it was criminal for anyone to sign a docu- 
ment without having carefully read it.” 

**You have no father,”’ said Ritzoom. 

The girl felt a great pain in her heart. 

““Is he dead ?”’ she gasped. 

“‘ He is dead to you,”’ said the priest. “‘ Those 
who enter the religious life die to father and 
mother. Besides, the man you called your 
father was an enemy to your soul.” 

Ritzoom felt he had struck a wrong note. He 
saw the girl’s face harden, saw her lips compress. 
He would have recalled his words if he could, 
but it was impossible. As for Joyce, she felt 
angry. The picture of her father arose in her 
mind—the kindest and most loving father ever 
a girl had: a good man too, whatever the 
priest might say. 

“But enough of that,’’ went on Ritzoom; 
“it is necessary that you should sign these 
documents, and when you have signed them 
you can return to your duties.” 

‘“‘T should like to read what I have to sign,” 
she said stubbornly. 

““ Why ?” 

Ritzoom had not meant to have asked the 
question, but the word escaped him unawares. 

‘Because it means that I have property.” 

She was not afraid now. The feeling of 
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determination grew. She was surprised at 
herself. 

“How can you have property ?” asked 
Ritzoom. ‘‘ Were you not received here with- 
out a dowry ? Is not the man you called your 
father a poor, struggling lawyer ? How, then, 
can you have property ?” 

. Why should I sign those papers then ?” 
she persisted. 

“Because—but it is not for me to explain. 
It is for you to obey unquestioningly, un- 
hesitatingly. Was not this your vow? Sign, 
I say.” 

Stubbornly she placed her hands behind her 
back. 

“Let me read what I have to sign,” she said. 
All her old independence of spirit charac- 
terised her again. She felt angry at the 
way the man was treating her; the sus- 
picions which had been aroused became 
convictions. 

“Why should you wish to read ?”’ asked 


Ritzoom. “Is not our word and our will 
sufficient ? ”’ 

“T wish to read because I am an heiress,”’ 
said Joyce. 


“An heiress! Of whom ?” asked Ritzoom 
scornfully. 

“My grandfather.’ 

It was only a guess, but it struck home. In 
spite of himself Ritzoom was staggered. The 
girl knew more than he expected. How did 
she obtain her knowledge ?”’ 

“How did you know ?” he asked. 

Joyce Raymond was quick-witted enough 
now. The excitement of the moment had 
made her brain abnormally clear. The man’s 
behaviour had aroused her innate independ- 
ence of will. Besides, she saw that he had 
inadvertently given away everything in the 
question he had asked. 

“My grandfather is dead, and he has left me 
money,” said Joyce, with a woman’s quick 
intuition. 

“And what then ?” said the priest. ‘‘ You 
have taken the vow of poverty, and by that 
vow you have bestowed everything on the 
Church. You have taken the vow of holy 
obedience, and by that vow I command you 
to sign these papers.” 

“IT want to know what I am to sign,” she 
persisted. 

“You were received without dowry,” said 
the priest. ‘‘ Suppose, instead of being penni- 
less, as you were when you entered, you have 
Some little property, should you not bestow it 
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on the Church which has bestowed such in- 
estimable blessings on you ?”’ 

Joyce was surprised at her own courage. 

““My father gave me a home for nineteen 
years,” she said, “‘and if I have property 
I would not forget him.” 

The girl’s stubbornness angered the priest. 
If she persisted in her refusal, the Church could 
not have the right to administer her property 
during her life. Numberless complications 
would arise. Joyce would learn that Harring- 
ton, instead of being married to another woman, 
had sought her diligently for more than two 
years, and then all the plans which he had so 
carefully prepared would end in nothing. He 
hated defeat, he had vowed that he would not 
be defeated, and her continued refusal made 
him forget himself. 

“In the name of the Almighty! In the 
name of the Holy Virgin!” then pointing to 
the crucifix, he cried, ‘‘ By his Holy Cross and 
passion, and by virtue of your vow of holy 
obedience, I command you to sign these papers. 
Remember that St. Mary Magdalene de Pazzi 
says that ‘perfect obedience requires a soul 
without a will, and a will without an intellect.’ 
Whatever you have, whatever you are, you 
have made a holocaust to the Church—body, 
mind, soul, you owe all to the Church. If you 
refuse, you refuse obedience to the Almighty 
and repudiate your vows of holy poverty and 
obedience. Remember the Church’s power ; 
remember the doom of the disobedient and 
of the unfaithful, and sign ! ”’ 

She was but a young girl who stood there 
before these priests and the Mother Superior ; 
for years her mind had been warped according 
to their wills ; for years she had been taught 
to attach a mystic meaning to their offices, 
and to regard obedience to their will as her 
holiest duty. But she was not afraid. In 
spite of herself, in spite of the atmosphere she 
had breathed for so long, Ritzoom had less 
power over her now than when he had urged 
her to enter the convent. She had entered the 
convent, she knew its life, she had realised all 
that the Church could give her, and she had 
not been satisfied. Besides, the fact that 
these people had tried to deceive her angered 
her. Her suspicions multiplied. Had they 
been honest with her all the way through, 
and had they not thought of this money from 
the beginning ? Besides, with a woman’s curi- 
osity, she wanted to know what these papers 
contained. 

“‘I want to read before I sign.” 
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‘But you could not understand.” 

“Then let my father come and explain.”’ 

She wondered at her own strength and daring. 

“You who have vowed holy obedience to 
God, dare to disobey God! Think of it! 
Think of the awful doom which will follow ! 
Sign, for your soul’s sake ! ” 

“Let me read what I have to sign, then. 
Why am I kept in ignorance ? Why have I 
not been told of my grandfather’s death ? Why 
has not my father been brought to me ?”’ 

She asked the questions quietly, but with a 
kind of dogged persistence. The depths of her 
nature which even the convent life had never 
been able to reach kept on asserting itself ; 
the old Protestant training was bearing its fruit. 

She was sent back to her cell. When she 
had entered and shut the door all her strength 
departed. Her senses left her. First came a 
great confusion—then darkness and oblivion. 

When she woke to consciousness she was 
lying on the floor. At first, she knew not why 
she was there ; she could not realise what had 
taken place, but presently her memory asserted 
itself. For hours she sat alone, then presently 
a priest entered. He was very suave, very 
insinuating. He scarcely referred to what 
had taken place, but for the good of her soul 
he inflicted certain penances. Fasting, bodily 
flagellations, prayers. By this means her mind 
was to be brought into submission to the will 
of God. 

The next day she was brought into the 
Mother Superior’s room again, and again 
Ritzoom commanded her to sign. He pleaded 
with her, he argued with her, he threatened 
her. Her head became dizzy, her strength 
ebbed from her; but still she persisted in her 
refusal. 

“I desire, if I have property, to fully repay 
the convent for all it has done for me,’’ she 
said ; “ but I will know what I sign, I will read 
every word, and I will understand.” 

What sustained her in her refusal she did not 
know. Perhaps her very suspicion of Father 
Ritzoom was responsible for a great deal. He 
had tried to deceive her in this matter, and if 
she had been deceived ir this matter, why not 
in others ? Perhaps, after all, Harrington still 
loved her. It is true she had been led to take 


vows, but her heart still cried out for him. She 
had entered the convent through fear, and 
since she had been there, although it seemed 
that she had acted from her own free will, she 
felt that she had been forced from one stage to 
another. 





It has been said that anyone reared a Protes. 
tant, even if they become converted to Roman 
Catholicism, can never forget Protestant train. 
ing, and therefore never become amenable to 
Roman Catholic usage, like others who are 
reared as Romanists. Probably this is true, 
for although Joyce stood alone against the 
cleverest and most powerful man in the Jesuit 
order, she persisted in her refusal. In spite of her 
“vows of holy obedience,” she refused to obey, 

At the close of the second interview, how. 
ever, a new look came into Ritzoom’s eyes, and 
he adopted a different attitude. 

“You are not well, my child,” he said, 
“You are not strong enough to bear even this 
slight contact with the world. You need not 
wait longer. Besides, I think your mind is 
unhinged. You have all sorts of wild fancies 
which have no foundation in fact.” 

“No,” she said, ‘‘ my mind is not unhinged. 
I know perfectly well what I am talking about.” 

““ Nevertheless, we do not need you longer,” 
said Ritzoom. ‘‘ Moreover, my child, you 
may be perfectly at rest now. Nothing will 
happen to disturb your mind again.” 

A strange smile played around his lips as he 
spoke—a smile which made the girl shudder. 
She had not partaken of food for many hours, 
and she felt as though she could not resist his 
will much longer. 

For hours she remained alone in her cell; 
how long she did not know, for her mind was 
dazed by all she had passed through. All she 
knew was that it was after dark when someone 
brought her a bowl of some kind of gruel. She 
ate it mechanically, and then after she had 
eaten, a feeling of drowsiness came over her, 
and she fell asleep. 

Meanwhile, Ritzoom sat alone with the 
Mother Superior. They talked together for 
more than two hours. quietly, earnestly. The 
woman’s eyes were large with terror ; ofttimes 
she started to her feet, and looked around the 
apartment as though she dreaded that their 
conversation was heard. As for Ritzoom, his 
face was not blanched, neither did a nerve 
quiver. In his eyes was the same mysterious 
look, around his lips played the smile which 
had so frightened Joyce Raymond. 

‘You understand, Reverend Mother ?” he 
said at length. 

“Yes, I understand,” she replied. Her voice 
was husky ; her face, even her lips, were ashy 
pale. 

“TI think I have explained everything.” 

“Yes, everything.” 
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“The child is suffering here; she must be 
removed to another convent, to a place which 
is more healthy.”’ 

* ve.” 

“Disease is marked upon her face. Anyone 
can see that her heart is not strong.” 

“Ves.” 

“J should say she had better be removed 
speedily—very speedily, and directly she 
arrives at her destination a doctor be called in. 
A doctor of high respectability—a Protestant 
preferred.” 

7. 

The woman spoke in monosyllables, seemingly 
without volition. During the early part of the 
interview she had spoken freely, at times pas- 
sionately, but now she was quiet, subdued, 
taciturn. 

“T think that is all—so far as you are con- 
cerned,” went on Ritzoom. “I will arrange 
for everything—elsewhere.”’ 

“Very well.” 

Ritzoom left the room. A little later he 
left the convent. Although it was the height 
of summer the night was dark and cloudy. 
Had it been daylight, and had anyone seen him 
walking, that one would have said that he 
walked like an old man. 

Hours later a conveyance came to the 
convent doors, and presently a woman who 
appeared to be weak and ill was carefully lifted 
out and placed in the carriage. 

“Who has left to night ?”’ asked one nun of 
another. 

“Sister Ursula.” 

“Do you know why she has gone ?” 

“T have heard that her health is very bad, 
and she is to be taken to a healthier place.” 

“Where ? Do you know ?” 

“No.” 

“Ah, well, the poor thing has looked very 
illlately. When I saw her yesterday she seemed 
like a ghost.” 

“Yes ; I saw her too.” 


When Ned Harrington and Walter Raymond 
had left the Convent of the Mother of Sorrows, 
near the town of St. Winnifred’s, in Loamshire, 
Harrington had offered a very significant 
remark. 

“TIT am expecting news about Joyce,” he 
had said, and then he rapidly led the way to 
the post office, which was also the telegraph 
office for the town. 

“Do you know,” said Walter Raymond 
after they had walked some distance, ‘do 
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you know that we have forgotten one 
thing ?”’ 

“What is that ?” 

“We have not visited her grave.” 

** No, we have not done that.” 

Both men were evidently much moved. 
There was a look in their eyes which was diffi- 
cult to interpret, and each seemed to be afraid 
to ask the other of what he was thinking. 

“You do not wish to go?” 

“No, I do not wish to go,”’ said Ned Har- 
rington. 

The two men exchanged glances, and then 
neither spoke again until they had reached the 
post office. 

“Ts there a telegram for me?” said Har- 
rington. 

The girl looked at him keenly, and then 
handed him a brown envelope. Harrington 
caught the look on her face. ‘ You have 
something to tell me,’’ he said. 

“No; that is, nothing particular,” said the 
girl nervously. ‘‘ Only it is a good thing you 
were so particular in your directions this morn- 
ing.” 

“Why ?” 

“‘ Because if you hadn’t been I should very 
likely have given it to a man who said you had 
sent him.” 

“Ah! someone said I had sent him, 
eh?” 

“Yes ; but I didn’t give it to him. I didn’t 
like the look of him, and I didn’t let on that 
one had come. You see, you were so very 
particular that I couldn’t make a mistake.” 

*‘ Exactly how long is that ago ?”’ 

“Oh, less than half an hour. You didn’t 
send anyone, did you ?” 

“You did quite right not to give it to him. 
What kind of a man was he ?” 

“Oh, he looked all right except for his eyes 
—a tall, thin man, with a black beard.” 

** Just so. Good afternoon.” 

He had barely left the post office when he 
saw standing at the street corner, but almost 
hidden by a conveyance, a tall man, but he 
wore no beard. 

Harrington made no remark. He did not 
see what the envelope contained. Instead, the 
two walked side by side towards the hotel, 
Harrington pointing out objects of interest on 
the way. 

Once inside the door of the hotel, he tore 
open the telegram. 

‘‘ Come on, my friend,’’ he said, as soon as he 
had read it. He led the way into the room 
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they had engaged for the day, and then he took 
a time-table from his bag. 

‘* Tell me, Ned, what is it ?”’ 

‘““T tell you nothing, except to hope.” 

‘“ Hope what ?” 

“Hope everything. 

“Tt’s Ritzoom ?” 

“Of course.” 

You do not believe she’s dead ?” 

‘TI feel sure she is not. But we must be 
careful. Do not ask me more now. You 
heard what the girl said about the man who 
asked for my telegram ?” 

“Yes, we must avoid him. I see that.” 

‘Yes; in spite of what the girl says, he 
may believe that a message has come for me. 
Walter, are you good for a ten-mile walk ? ” 
For twenty.” 

“Ten is enough.” 

They were both quiet. In spite of the tre- 
mendous issues which they believed depended 
on prompt and wise action, there were no 
ejaculations, no foolish waste of words. Walter 
Raymond had been thinking quietly, and 
he believed he had seen into his friend’s 
raind. 

Harrington spoke a few words to the hotel 
proprietor, and having paid their bill, they left 
the hotel. They walked quietly and slowly ; 
they might have been tourists who had decided 
to quietly investigate the beauties of the 
nzighbourhood. 

When they had left the town well behind 
them, and seeing no one in the road, they in- 
creased their speed. 

“You wish to catch a train without going 
to the St. Winnifred’s station,” said Walter. 

‘Yes ; if we go to Migby Junction, we shall 
catch an express which will pass through St. 
Winnifred’s.”’ 

**T see.” 

After that they spoke in low tones. They 
seemed to be afraid that even the hedges 
might have ears. 

The afternoon was warm, but they did not 
heed the heat. Mile after mile they walked. 
Every movement of their bodies, every stride 
they made forward told that they were grim, 
determined men; but the look of despair had 
gone from both their eyes. 

When they neared Migby Junction Harring- 
ton looked at his watch. 

“‘We must run for it, Walter,” he said. 

“Very well.” 

Walter Raymond seemed made of iron. The 
two men ran hard for ten minutes; they had 
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barely reached the station when the traip 
entered. 

“It is well there is no heart disease in your 
family, my friend,” said the young barrister, 
as they sat in the carriage and wiped the per- 
spiration from their faces. 

“Yes,” said Raymond. He laughed as he 
spoke, but there was a look of terrible anxiety 
on his face, nevertheless. ; 

Three hours later these men came to a farm. 
house among the fields a good many miles from 
St. Winnifred’s. When they came up to the 
front door, they were met by a young woman, 
It was the young woman these men had seen 
in the restaurant in London long months 
before. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


HE trio entered a little parlour which 

opened from the right-hand side of the 

passage into which they first came, 

Ned Harrington looked at the girl inquiringly. 

““You have followed my instructions ?” he 
said. 


She nodded. “ As far as I have been able,” 
she replied. 
“e Aad....=? ” 


The girl’s eyes were full of apprehension. 

“Listen,” she said. 

They listened intently. There was a faint 
rustle of skirts outside. 

“Tt is very warm in here,’’ said Har- 
rington. ‘I notice that you have a fine 
garden. Let us walk out there and look 
at the fruit. The apples are ripening finely 
this warm weather.” 

“Yes,”’ replied the girl; “this is quite a 
noted garden in the neighbourhood. I should 
like to show you.” 

They went into the garden, and from thence 
into the orchard. 

“You have no suspicion of these people ?” 
asked the young barrister. 

“TI suspect everything and everybody,” she 
replied in a whisper. ‘I don’t think I should 
have dared to come if I had known what 
I should feel. I thought all the influence of 
the place had gone, and yet no sooner did I 
see it again than everything came back to 
me. As far as I know, these people have no 
suspicions, and I believe they are Protestants; 
but one never knows. Have you done what 
you said ?” 

“Yes; there will be several men whom I 
can trust watching.” 
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Walter Raymond listened quietly. He had 
no knowledge that Harrington had discovered 
the girl for whom they had been searching so 
long, but her presence explained many things 
which were dark before. He felt more than 
ever thankful for the cleverness of his friend. 
He did not ask any questions; the time for 
those would come later. 
Meanwhile, it was for 
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the fact that both he \r 
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and Harrington had 
visited the neighbour- 
hood before. He knew 
of the convent close by, 
the convent where they 
had been so impressed 
by the Mother Superior. 
None of the many 
conventual institutions 
they had visited had 
more favourably im- 
pressed them than this. 
No Mother Superior 
had been so frank, so 
willing to give informa- 
tion, and to show them 
over the building. When 
they had left, both had 
been assured that wher- 
ever Joyce might be, 
she was certainly not 
within those walls. As 
far as they could judge, 
almost every room was 
open for inspection, 


every question was ~ J 
apparently § answered MUNYA 7 
freely, and without a 

shadow of _ reserve. f f / 


Even now he could 
not believe that his 
child had been behind 
those walls all the time; but he said nothing. 

“Is she there ?”’ asked Harrington. 

He spoke quietly, and with apparent calm- 
hess, but anyone could see how much depended 
on the answer to his question. 

“TI think so; but I am not sure. There is 
something I eannot understand.” 

“ Tell me—quickly.”’ 

“When I saw you the day before yesterday 
I told you that the girl whom I described to 
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you, and who had told me she was called 
Joyce before she entered religion, was there 
Then you told me to go and find out if 
she was still living there. You thought I 
could do this without suspicion. Having been 
a postulant there, it seemed natural that I 
should go back and visit the convent.” 


We . 
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“Especially if you were in a position to 
enrich the funds,”’ remarked Harrington. 

“Yes. Well, I went, although I did not 
think your plan was wise. If I had aroused 
the slightest suspicion they would have had 
her removed.” 

‘‘ Not without my knowledge,” said Harring- 
ton. ‘I took care of that. But goon. You 
went.” 

For a long time they remained talking 
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together, asking and answering questions. Then 
presently the two men were alone together 
again. 

‘‘ Walter,’”’ said Harrington, ‘‘ we will see her 
to-night.” 

“Yes, please God, we will. We will take 
her from there; we will take her home— 
that is, to London.” 

‘‘Before I came to your office yesterday 
evening,” said Harrington, “I was full of 
hope. I had discovered this Miss Armstrong, 
and had had long conversations with her. 
I had convinced myself that the girl of whom 
she spoke in the restaurant was Joyce. The 
question was, whether she was still in the 
convent; and I was at length able to induce 
her to pay the visit she described. As one 
who had been a postulant there, she could 
find out. Then, when on my way from 
Paddington to your offices, I read the para- 
graph in the newspaper, I was stunned, be- 
wildered, paralysed.” 

“Yes, yes; I remember.” 

“Presently, however, I began to think. I 
did not tell you my thoughts for fear they 
might not be true. First, there was the nature 
of the girl’s death—heart disease. I felt sure 
that Joyce was not likely to die of that. Then 
there was the fact that although she had died 
on the Monday, we heard no news until Friday 
—until after she was buried, in fact. You 
know what the law is about opening graves.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“T had a feeling that she was not dead. 
I telegraphed to Volpo and Miss Armstrong, 
giving instructions. Then came our meeting 
with Ritzoom. You know the questions I 
asked. After asking them I was more than 
ever confirmed in my suspicions. When we 
got to St. Winnifred’s, there were our interviews 
with Dr. Jessop and the Mother Superior.” 

“Yes, yes; but this is criminal, Walter.” 

“ Of course it is ; but Ritzoom would wriggle 
out of it. Remember, no claim has been 
made for Joyce’s property. They would urge 
that a very natural mistake had been made.” 

“Are you not afraid that Ritzoom will 
forestall you ?” 

““Volpo and two or three others would be 
on the way to the convent before our inter- 
view with Ritzoom came to an end,” said 
Harrington. 

“What is your plan, Ned?” 

“I must see Volpo before I can tell you 
that. I have two or three plans in my 
mind.” 





“We could now go to the Mother Superior 
and demand her ?”’ 

“No; the convent laws would not alloy 
of that, even now. Suppose we threatened 
to avail ourselves of the Habeas Corpus Act; 
its operation would take time, and Goq 
knows what they might do to Joyce meap. 
while.”’ 

“* But Ritzoom will not be idle.” 

“T think he will,” said Harrington grimly. 

“Why ?” 

“Because Volpo, in his own way, is as 
cunning as Ritzoom,’’ and beyond that Ned 
Harrington would say nothing. 

That night Harrington and Walter Ray. 
mond entered the convent grounds by a 
small postern door. How they were able to 
do this Raymond did not know, but the last 
two years had revealed to him something of 
the resourcefulness and determination of his 
friend. When they had entered the grounds, 
however, Harrington gave an exclamation of 
surprise. 

“Anything the matter ?”’ asked Ravmond. 

“They have forestalled us,” replied Harring- 
ton. 

“What do you mean?” 

He pointed to a window where shadows 
were reflected. ‘‘ That is Joyce’s room,” he 
said quietly. 

** But, but——”’ 

“It’s all right. I have prepared for this 
contingency; but it may make our work 
harder. Listen!” 

Both men listened intently. 
the sound of wheels. 

“Our carriage ?’’ asked Raymond. He 
spoke quietly, but he was trembling like aa 
aspen leaf. He felt that his brain would give 
way if, after his hopes had been raised s9 
high, they were again dashed to the ground. 

““No; it’s coming from the other direction. 
Don’t be afraid, my friend.” 

Walter Raymond thanked God not only 
for the faithfulness and loyalty of his friend, 
but for the quickness of his mind—for his 
foresight. 

“Come,” said Harrington; ‘we shall do 
no good here. Don’t you see, the light has 
gone out?” 

He led the way swiftly towards the main 
entrance of the building, and looked care- 
fully. The drive and the open space around 


They heard 


the door were empty. 
For a moment a look of anxiety came into 
his eyes. 


What if his plans had miscarried, 
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if Yolpo or the others should have turned 
traitor ! 

“ Walter,” he said, “‘ you remain here, and 
watch that door. If a carriage comes, or if 
anyone comes out, you know what to do. If 
1 need you, I will whistle. You cannot mis- 
take the whistle—the one we decided on a 
few hours ago.” 

He moved silently away, leaving Walter 
Raymond alone. If ever a man knew what 
suspense meant, Walter Raymond knew it 
then. For years he had been working against 
unseen forces, fighting a battle with enemies 
who kept themselves in the dark. There, in 
the silence of the night, it seemed impossible 
for him to obtain what for years he had been 
struggling for—the rightful possession of his 
eldest daughter. But he did not give up 
hope. The last two years had meant much 
to him. They had deepened his life; they 
had thrown him back on God. In his sorrow 
and difficulty he had become a man of faith. 
In fighting against a religion which had be- 
come filled with error and riddled with pagan- 
ism, he had been led to realise the heart of 
religious truth, and to live the life which is 
by faith in the Son of God. Probably Ned 
Harrington had helped in this, for the young 
barrister’s Protestantism was not a mere 
protest against error, but a living faith in 
positive truth. 

And so, in spite of his suspense, he waited 
quietly and watched. But no sound could 
he hear; no one appeared in sight. The 
convent appeared to him like a place of 
the dead—as, indeed, in many senses it 
was. 

Presently he started eagerly, for he heard 
a low whistle, and he went rapidly in the 
direction from which the sound came. He 
was quickly met by a high hedge of laurel, 
but this did not hinder him long. A little 
later he saw a carriage standing by a small 

door, almost hidden by foliage. 

“Quick, Walter!’ 

He saw Harrington standing in the shade 
of a tree, not far from the carriage, and in a 
few seconds he was by his side. 

The door opened, and the body of a woman 
was lifted to the carriage door. Scarcely a 
sound was heard; not even a whispered 
word was spoken. Before their work was 
accomplished, Harrington stepped forward, 


and threw the light of a dark lantern on the 
face of the woman who was evidently the 
Object of so much care. 
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“Father Jetsam,” he said quietly, “I will 
relieve you of your responsibility.” 

“How dare you, sir! Do you know you 
are trespassers here ?”’ 

“Very well; and I am perfectly willing 
to be prosecuted for my trespass. No, my 
man, your services will not be needed as a 
driver to-night.” 

The latter words he spoke to a man who 
prepared to climb to the driver’s seat. 

“Who are you? And by what authority 
do you come here,” said the priest. 

“By my authority,” said Walter Raymond. 
“This young lady is my daughter, and she 
goes with me.” 

“She is of age,” cried the priest, “‘ and— 
and re 

“Don’t protest, my man,” said Harrington. 
“Tf you wish to take proceedings against us, 
you are at liberty to do so. But I don’t 
think you will. You see, the affair at St. 
Winnifred’s would crop up.” 

He coolly took a card from his pocket, and 
gave it to the priest. 

““My name and address are there,” he said. 
“As for my friend’s identity, I am sure you 
have no need of information. But this young 
lady goes to her home to-night. No, you 
needn’t call for help. I have prepared for 
all that.” 

“What is the matter ?”’ 

It was Joyce’s voice. She scarcely realised 
what had taken place. She only knew that 
a man had stepped to her side, and placed 
his arm around her. 

‘Don’t you know me, Joyce ?”’ said Walter 
Raymond. “It’s your old dad—dad and Ned 
Harrington, come to take you home.” 

“Ned! Dad!” she cried, scarcely realising 
what she had heard. 

Harrington stepped to her side. 

“Do not fear, Joyce,” he said. ‘‘ We have 
been seeking you for years, and now that 
we have found you, you need not fear 





again.” 

“Ned! Dad!” she cried again. ‘“ Oh, 
take me home—take me home! Don’t let 
them have me again. Oh, Dad! Ned, for- 


give me, and take me home.” 

A sob rose in Walter Raymond’s throat as 
he heard the plaintive plea of his child, while 
Ned Harrington’s face became grim and deter- 
mined. 

Raymond held his child to his heart while 
the two men, and the priest who stood by, 
looked on as though they were stunned. 
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“Come, Ned,” he continued ; 
away from the place.” 

Father Jetsam took a step forward as if 
to stop them, but Harrington checked him. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘you dare not lay your 
hands on her. If you pollute her by as much 
as a touch of your finger, I will not be answer- 
able for the consequences. It is no use your 
calling for help; that will not avail you. I 
did not come here without having taken every 
precaution, and I can assure you it will be 
best for you to raise no opposition. It will 
not look well in the papers, you know.” 

“T forbid you to leave here, Sister Ursula,” 
said the priest. “By your vow of holy 
obedience, I command you to stay.” 

But Joyce felt her hand in Ned Harrington’s, 
and had no fear. At that moment she felt 
the weight of her vows to be as light as thistle- 
down, for she knew they were wrong and 
could not be pleasing to God. During the 
last few days her eyes had been opened as 
they had never been open before, and she 
realised what religion meant. Thus priestly 
authority was gone for ever, and Father 
Jetsam’s commands were no more to her than 
an empty cry. 

“TI am going home,” she said. 

“TI forbid you, I say,’”’ repeated the priest. 
“As for you, sir, how dare you imperil an 
immortal soul ? ”’ 

Both Harrington and Raymond laughed at 
this, but their laugh changed into a cry of 
dismay as Joyce, who for the moment had 
been sustained by excitement, felt her strength 
leave her, and she would have fallen had she 
not been sustained by her father. 

“Walter,’”’ said Harrington, “I will carry 
her to the carriage. You will call to our men 
if these people offer any opposition.” 

He took Joyce Raymond in his arms as 
though she were a child, and Father Jetsam 
spoke not another word of protest. Reflecting 
on the past, and on the disclosures which 
could be made, he dared not. A few minutes 
later they came to a lane where a carriage 
stood. Near by were several men, silently 
watching. When Harrington had placed Joyce 
in the carriage, and Walter Raymond had 
taken his seat by her, the former went to a 
spot where he had seen a man pinioned by 
two others. 

“Ah, Father Ritzoom!” said Harrington. 
“I thought it would be you; but we have 
forestalled you, you see. The carefully worded 
notice in the newspapers, and the death cer- 
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tificate were—a mistake, eh? Will you b2 
the first to take proceedings, or shall we?” 

But Ritzoom did not answer, he knew it 
would avail him nothing. He was perfectly 
silent while Harrington took his place in the 
carriage and drove away into the night. 

After they had been gone some time the 
men who had evidently come there with 
Signor Volpo told Ritzoom he was at liberty 
to go where he pleased. But he seemed in 
no haste to depart. He walked slowly to- 
wards the convent. He had no need to be 
told what had happened; he was not a man 
who required explanations. 

“I wonder what they will do?” he said at 
length. He spoke aloud, and the words came 
from him as though he were weary. “I 
wonder what they will do?” he repeated. 
“I was wise to wait before putting forth any 
claims—otherwise But as it is, have they 
any case, I wonder ?” 

Still scheming, still planning, he made his 
way to the convent. 

“Will you make it known to the Reverend 
Mother that I desire to see her ?” he said to 
the lay sister who let him in. 

When presently the Mother Superior and 
Father Jetsam came to him, they saw that 
he was a beaten man. They talked for a long 
time together; they formulated many plans. 
But they were not plans of aggression ; they 
were plans of defence. 

Meanwhile, Harrington and Raymond sat 
in the carriage close to their charge. She 
was very quiet, and Harrington would have 
believed her to be asleep did he not feel how 
tightly she held his hand. 

“Tt’s your hand, Ned, isn’t it?” he heard 
her whisper. 

“Yes, mine.’’ 

“And you are there too, dad?” 

“Yes, my dear little maid.” 

Then she nestled among the cushions while 
the carriage rumbled on. 

““We shall soon be at the station, Joyce. 
We can catch a train to London. It will get 
there about four o’clock. Are you strong 
enough to bear the journey ?”’ 

“Yes, yes; let me get home.” 

When the train came in, she lay at full 
length on the seat which they prepared for 
her couch. She looked at them eagerly, as 
if to assure herself that they were both there ; 
then she fell asleep. 

I will not try to describe at length Joyce’s 
home-coming, or the consternation it created. 
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Walter Raymond carried her up to her room, 
while Harrington went to a doctor he knew. 
Two hours later, a nurse was installed in her 
bedroom. 

There is no need to report the orders the 
doctor gave. 

September had gone before Joyce’s health 
came back. During her illness Father Brandon 
tried to see her, but not only had Walter 
Raymond forbidden his presence, but Joyce 
pleaded that no priest should come near her. 

When Joyce’s story became known in the 
home the power which Father Brandon had 
had over Rachel and Madaline was destroyed ; 
but Mrs. Raymond remained faithful to the 
priest’s teaching. She declared that the con- 
fusion of the names of the two nuns had caused 
the mistake, and even urged that Joyce should 
go back to the convent again. Especially was 
she angry when Ned Harrington came to the 
house. She declared that she would a thousand 
times rather see her child dead than, after 
having taken a nun’s vows, she should ever 
dream of marrying. Indeed, Joyce received 
several letters from priests, beseeching her not 
to commit her soul to everlasting perdition 
by perpetrating so great a sin. But Joyce’s 
eyes were opened, and their threats had no 
more weight with her than if they had never 
been uttered. 

For a time Walter Raymond thought of 
bringing the whole case before the law courts, 
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but when Joyce, who dreaded publicity, ang 
dreaded still more the thought of being brought 
into contact with anything that should Temind 
her of her convent life, pleaded that the past 
might be buried, he yielded to the child who 
had been so strangely brought back to his 
life again. 

Before Christmas came, Harrington and 
Joyce were married, and the only sad element 
in their rejoicing was the fact that Mrs, Ray- 
mond continued to pour out reproaches, and 
to refuse to countenance the wedding in any 
way. Perhaps her sorrow was made more 
bitter by the fact that all her other three 
children had broken away from the yoke of 
the priest. 

After Joyce and Harrington had departed 
to spend their honeymoon beneath the sunny 
skies of Egypt, Mrs. Raymond came to her 
husband and asked for an allowance whereby 
she could live alone. 

‘*T have no children, no husband,”’ she said, 
“You can at least do this for me. Let me 
go away into quietness. There I can live 
my own life, and pray for your conversion.” 

And Walter consented, hoping that it would 
only be for a time ; but although many months 
have passed since then, they have been brought 
no nearer together. 

This is the one cloud in the otherwise un- 
clouded sky of Walter Raymond’s life. 

THE END 
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ABOUT OURSELVES. 


I.—HOW 


HE two entered the editorial room to- 
fi gether, and one of them, the stranger, 
looked round with inquisitive interest. 

“So this is where the magazine is pro- 
duced, is it?” he said at last. ‘ And this 
is where your literary store is kept ?” 

The guide pointed to an array of manu- 
scripts of all sorts and sizes, and said: 

“There is the assortment for the next 
number—stories, poems, articles, and mis- 
cellanea of all sorts.” 

“ And is that all there is to do?” asked 
the stranger. ‘‘ It must be very simple and 
easy. 

“Not quite so simple and easy as it 
looks,’ replied the guide, smiling; “nor 
could you guess, unless you went through 
the practical experience, how much labour 
is entailed even by the selection of this 
small pile of manuscripts. As for this being 
‘all there is to do,’ it is only the beginning 
of what is to be done. Perhaps you would 
like to know how a magazine such as THE 
QUIVER is produced—the various stages 
through which it passes, and the many 
processes it undergoes before the final state 
of completion is reached.” 

“IT should be- greatly interested,” said 
the stranger, settling himself down in his 
chair. 

“It is often supposed,” began the guide, 
“that the principal duty of an editorial 
staff is to await the arrival of articles written 
by others and just to send them up to the 
printing department. That is a delusion. 
Each month’s issue of the magazine is care- 
fully planned out in advance, with a view to 
pleasing the tastes of readers and of arousing 
new interests. In order to carry out this 
programme effectively, a certain proportion 
of the contributions must be commissioned 
definitely, and not left to chance. So the 
first duty is to communicate with favourite 
and foremost authors, and ask them to 
supply what is needed. Not only is the 
subject often suggested, but sometimes 
the method of treatment is explained, so 
that even this part of the task is not as 
simple as it looks. 

“Then the next work is to consider the 
many articles voluntarily submitted. Oh, 
what a multitude! I know that editors have 
more often to disappoint these would-be 
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IS PRODUCED. 


contributors than to gratify them, but how 
can that be helped ? We already possess 
a very large stock of material, and do not 
wish to increase it without good reason, 
Then, so many write articles that are not 
suitable, or deal with subjects which have 
already been treated ; others do not under- 
stand our requirements; and a large num- 
ber simply fall below our standard, and so 
are ineligible. At the same time, we are 
always on the look-out for new and con- 
spicuous talent, but this search means that 
every week the editors go through hundreds 
of manuscripts, and find—well, perhaps, a 
couple of promising articles. Now you will 
begin to understand how it is that a small 
pile of manuscripts like this may repre- 
sent hours and days of solid effort and 
research.” 

“I could scarcely have believed it meant 
so much,” said the stranger. 

“But this is only preliminary,” resumed 
the guide. “‘We will suppose that the 
programme has been duly mapped out, 
and that the requisite articles and stories 
and the essential features have been sup- 
plied in course of time—for, remember, 
these things cannot be hurried, and have 
to be thought of months in advance. We 
then reach the second stage. After ex- 
amination, and most probably a little re- 
vision or embellishment, the manuscripts are 
sent into the printing department, where 
linotype or monotype machines are wait- 
ing to ‘eat up copy’ and reproduce it in 
lines. Whilst this is being done (for days, 
or even weeks, may now elapse), another 
important question may be considered— 
that of illustration. 

“The artists come upon the scene. Pic- 
tures of all sorts are required, from a full- 
page frontispiece to an ornamental letter. 
Ideas have to be given, and the particular 
characteristics of the number of the magazine 
in preparation are considered. The stories 
are examined afresh to discover what points 
best lend themselves to illustration, and 
the chosen passages are marked. When 
the artist eventually returns the pictures, 
they pass to the engraving department, 
where blocks are prepared of a specified 
size in order to fit selected pages and to 
occupy assigned positions, for nothing can 
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be left to chance, and the Editor always 
has the fear before him that he will exceed 
the limitations of his space, or that a proper 
arrangement of the various features cannot 
be made. 


“That brings me to the next point. 
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PRINTING “THE QUIVER.” 


Assuming that the articles are now in type 
and the illustrations ready, we proceed with 
what is called the ‘make-up’ of the maga- 
zine. This is one of the most delicate of 
processes. Just as a carpenter must fit 
the parts of his furniture into 
the marked-out grooves, so must 
the printer fit the matter into the 
pages, and not allow columns 
to overlap or pictures to get 
displaced. The Editor draws 
out his plan, denotes in what 
order the articles and_ stories 
should appear, and makes a 
point of setting forth attrac- 
tively the wares and varying 
the interest as much as pos- F 
sible. When the pages are put 
together, they are again over- 
hauled thoroughly. In the mean- 
time the reading department has 
been busy with the correction 
of proofs, and compositors have 
been kept fully occupied with 
making revisions. So far, as you 
see, scores of men have been 
occupied with the production of 
the magazine, and the result of all their 


combined work passes, as it is done, 
through the Editor’s hands. Now you 
will further realise that the task is of 
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greater magnitude than you ever con- 
ceived when you first saw this bundle of 
papers lying on the table.” 

The stranger nodded his head. 

“Well,” continued the guide, “‘ we have 
now seen, in imagination, the magazine 
through its earlier stages—a 
programme outlined, the articles 
selected, the setting accom- 
plished, the illustrations finished, 
and the engraved blocks ready. 
After this the machines get to 
work. They produce the maga- 
zine in great sheets, and those 
sheets have to be folded and 
cut. Then they pass to the 
binder, and the pages are sewn 
together and the covers put on. 

“At last the month’s maga- 
zine is ready. But it has still 
to be distributed to ‘ the trade,’ 
and so to reach the public. 
A new organisation sets to work. 
By train, by waggon, by porter- 
age, and by post, the magazine 
in its dozens and its thousands 
is sent to all parts of the world 
—to agents in the Colonies, and 
to booksellers throughout the United King- 
dom. You will behold the long yard of 
historic La Belle Sauvage packed with carts 
during these times of pressure, and hear 
the constant clatter of horses mingling with 
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the voices of men. 
stage is reached 

“Yes ?”’ said the stranger, queryingly, 
during the pause. 


But by the time this 
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“Oh, by that 
time,” said the 
guide, “ the staff in 
this room are half 
way through the 
next number, or set- 
tling features for 
Christmas, or dis- 
cussing the serial 
stories for 1908, 
1909, or IQIO. 

“And that is 


how THE QUIVER is 
produced, all the 
year round, and how 
the outcome of many 
brains reaches, in the 
form of the printed page, tens of thou- 
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FASTENING ON THE COVERS OF “THE QUIVER.” 





sands of homes alj 
round the world.” 
The stranger rose 
from his seat. 
“It is pleasant to 
know these things,” 
he said, ‘‘ and profit. 


able also. Whatever 
was my former ap- 
preciation of this 
favourite magazine 


for the home, it will 
mow be doubled since 
I have learnt of the 
complex organisation 
which produces it, 
and the care and 
thought devoted to ensuring its quality.” 





CAKy” 


II—SOME PLANS 


HERE will be natural curiosity as to our forthcoming 
Christmas Number, which is also the opening number 
of a new volume of “ The Quiver.” I am glad to say 
that the Christmas Number will be a Double Number, 
containing 160 pages. In addition, a large and lovely 
Photogravure, entitled “ Other Refuge Have | None,’ 
will be presented separately, and it is well worthy of a 
prominent place in every home. There will be included 
in the Christmas Number two beautiful monotone pages, 
and several pages printed in colours. I think that in 
every way the whole issue will eclipse every preceding 
Christmas Number of “ The Quiver.” Full details of 
the Contents will be found on page 120). 
Turning for a moment from the Christmas Number, 
I should like to inform our readers as to some of the 
plans for next year. 


A Story by Ian Maclaren. 


I am delighted to announce that “ lan Maclaren” is now 
writing a story specially 
for “The Quiver,’ 
which will appear early 
next year. It will be 
very welcome to thou- 
sands of his appre- 
ciators all over the 
world. 


Archdeacon 
Wilberforce’s 
Reminiscences. 


The Venerable 
Archdeacon Basil Wil- 
berforce, Chaplain to 
the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, 
and Archdeacon of 
Westminster—that dis- 
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tinguished advocate of 
temperance and, in- 
deed, ll national 
righteousness—has 
written some deeply in- 
teresting reminiscences 
of his many years’ 
labours in the tem- 
perance cause, and 
these will appear in 
an early number of 
“The Quiver.” 


A New 
Serial Story. 


Following Mr. 
Hocking’s exceedingly 
popular serial story, | 
am glad to have se- 
cured a charming love 
story by Katharine Tynan, one of the most brilliant writers 
of fiction of the present day. It is entitled ‘“‘ Mary Gray, 
and deals with the problems of life in society. I am 
certain it will awaken very great interest from the first 
chapter to the last. 
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A New Story by Mrs. Molesworth. 

I am fortunate in having induced Mrs. Molesworth, the 
author of “ Carrots’ and numerous other favourite books, 
to write a new story, which will specially commend itself 
to readers of “* The Quiver.” Although not of serial length, 
it will extend over more than one number of the magazine. 
It is full of the charm which all of Mrs. Molesworth’s 


stories contain. 


Salvation Army Farm Colonies. 
Commander Evangeline Booth, daughter of General 
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Booth, has writ- 


ten a_ special 
article —_ dealing 
with Salvation 
Army farm 
colonies, which 


will appear very 
soon in our 


pages. 


What the 
Blind 
Can Do. 


There is no 
more touching in- 
stance of courage 
under affliction 
than is afforded 
by the life of 
Miss Helen Kel- 
ler, and | am 
very glad to have 
obtained an ar- 
ticle from her, 
showing the fos- 
sibilities of use- 


ful work which can be accomplished by the blind. 











COMMANDER EVANGELINE BOOTH. 


“Wee MacGregor.” 


| am very pleased to announce that a complete story 
by the author of “ Wee MacGregor” will appear im- 
mediately in “ The Quiver,” and there is no necessity 
for me to recommend further so popular an author's 
work. 


Biographies of Christian Leaders. 


As in previous years, we shall be giving biographical 
articles dealing with the careers of well-known Christian 
leaders, including various bishops and eminent philan- 
thropists. 


A Story by Miss Amy Le Feuvre. 


Next month we shall print a complete story specially 
written for “ The 
Quiver” by Miss 
Any Le Feuvre, 
who needs no 
recommendation 
to our readers, 
for her popular- 
ity among them 
is assured, 


Dr. Gren- 
fell’s Work. 


I am glad to 
give a deeply 
interesting ac- 
count of the 
grand work done 
by Dr. Wilfred 
T. Grenfell on 
the Labrador 
coa‘t. Dr. Gren- 
fell has written 
it himself, and 





several _photo- 
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Work 
Among 
Men. 


The Rev. 
F. B. Meyer, 
B.A., who is an 
expert on the 
subject, will con- 
tibute to “ The 
Quiver” some 
recollections of 
his work among 


men in South 
London. The 
Rev. C. Ensor 


Walters, Super- 
intendent of the 
West London 
Mission, __ will 
give an account 
of incidents 
which have come 
under his notice 
as the successor 
of the late Hugh 
Price Hughes in the great Methodist Mission in the West 


nd. 
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“The Cure of Fear.” 


The celebrated author, Norman Duncan, who has a 
large and appreciative public on both sides of the Atlantic, 
has written a story with the above title which will appear 
in “ The Quiver” next year. 


The Motor Car as a Gospel Vehicle. 


Nowadays the motor car has been pressed into the 
service of preachers to a remarkable extent. An article 
giving actual experiences of a preaching tour conducted 
under such conditions will appear very shortly from the 
pen of the Rev. J. D. Jones of Bournemouth. 


A Story by “Scott Graham.” 
“Scott Graham,” a story writer who is very popular 


with our readers, will contribute more than one 
striking _ story 
in the forth- 


coming volume. 


Scripture 
Portions 
for Every 
Day. 

Beginning 
from next 
month, I hope 
to give Daily 
Comments on 
texts of Scrip- 
ture for each 
day in_ the 
month. They 
have been com- 
iled by the 
Rev. A 
Turberville, 
and are in- 
tended to sug- 
gest a helpful 
thought for each 
day. 





“SCOTT GRAHAM.” 
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A Story by Anne Warner. 


Some of our readers have doubtless made the acquaint- 
ance of that entertaining volume “ Susan Clegg and her 
Friend Mrs. Lathrop.” A story of a deeply pathetic 
nature by Anne Warner, the author of this book, appears 
next month, and another story from her pen will also be 
printed next year in “ The Quiver.” 


Other Plans. 


A large number of other plans for articles and _ stories 
by eminent writers have still to be mentioned, but I shall 
reserve a notice of them for succeeding months, when, as 
before, I shall take readers into my confidence on the 
last page of each number. | have to thank them for their 
loyal support and appreciation of “ The Quiver” during 
the past year, as proved by many kind letters which have 
reached me, and | assure them that in every respect the 
high reputation of the magazine will be more than main- 
tained. It is without doubt the leading religious monthly 
magazine of the day, and all its regular features, such as 
Comments on the Sunday School Lessons, “ Conversa- 
tion Corner,” “Seed Thoughts for the Quiet Hour,” etc., 
will be retained. 





Quiver Funds. 


I beg to thank a large number of generous contributors 
for their donations to the Fund we have been Taising to 
supply Mission Boats. In our next issue details will be 
given of a scheme by which every reader of “ The Quiver" 
can render aid to two of the most deserving philanthropies 
of the day. Donations in aid of Dr. Barnardo's work, 
and all other causes dear to the hearts of our readers, will 
still be received by the Editor, and acknowledged each 


month, 


Sha Eo 


“The Quiver” Funds. 


[Donations can be sent. to the Editor of THE QuivER, La 
Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.] 

Tue following is a list of contributions re- 
ceived up to and including July 31, 1906. 
Subscriptions received after this date will 
be acknowledged next month :— 

For Dr. Barnardo’s Homes: “God’s Tenth,” Rother- 
ham, 16s. ; Bradford, 10s., Is., 3s. 8d., 10s., £1. 


For “ The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund; Mrs. S. W. Roberts 
(St. Thomas’s Anglican Church, Concordia, Argentina), 
10s. 6d.; R. S (Crouch End), §s, 

For The Children's Country Holidays Fund: Constant 
Reader (Brighton), 3s,; Insley Bros, (St. Malo), £1 1s., 
M, Smith (Blackheath), 2s. 6d. 

The Lay Secretary of the Church Missionary Society begs 
to acknowledge with thanks £5 from “ A Friend, F, P. N.” 


“THE QUIVER” MISSION BOAT FUND. 
A TWENTY-EIGHTH list of contributions, 
comprising amounts received up to and in- 
cluding July 15, 1906:— 





ADULTS’ SECTION. L«¢ 

Amounts previously acknowledged . #51901 
Mrs, G. Czxsar ... a ee 7 rom 3 0 
E. D. Field = aes ones eae par 10 0 
B. R. I. (Ilford) ... a a afi 2 6 
Noel (Radcliffe-on-Trent) 20 
Total... iti ed Su ... £4617 
CHILDREN’S SECTION. £ sd 

Amounts previously acknowledged 292 12 4} 
a 
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THE RODS THAT BUDDED. 


A Complete Story by Egbert Gregory. 


UT rods never bud. Trees bud, flower-roots 
bud, and the little shrubs bud all over ; 
butrods! They are the sapless, lifeless sticks, 
worn out and dead. Yet behold the excep- 
tions. Aaron’s rod budded, and Ezekiel pro- 
phesied of rods that blossomed, and if ‘‘ Griz- 
dy” had no record in Biblical annals and no 
name patriarchal or prehistoric, yet he could 
claim a good place among the exceptions. 

Therein lay the mystery. Grizzly’s rods 
budded. But no revelation declared and no 
miracle attested the fact; they were along 
the common way of life’s strange experience, 
and some of the common ways have the most 
uncommon phenomena. 

The “‘boys’”’ had a right to nickname the 
old man ‘‘Grizzly.’’ If they hadn’t, others 
would. The hair and beard suggested the ap- 
propriate appellation. And not without reason, 
either, was he called ‘‘ The man with nine toes,”’ 
for there is something in a name. But among 
the “Elect ’’ of Badger’s Creek there seemed 
to be a solemn league and covenant to call 
Grizzly ‘‘The man with rods that budded,” 
and it was only the Elect who understood the 
meaning of the paradox. 

There were Elect among prairie settlers. 
They made no profession of being Elect, and 
no boast of it, and never had they been heard 
mentioning the name. But ever since Murphy 
was nonplussed by Dan McGregor, he had nick- 
named twelve of our worthy settlement in- 
habitants, ‘‘ The Elect, or the Twelve Patri- 
archs of Israel.”’ 

It was in this wise. Dan McGregor was very 
short in speech. He couldn’t bide with 
chatter, and after Murphy was discovered in 
a grave practical joke, he sought intercourse 
with Dan and desired the solution of the 
paradox of ‘‘ Rods Budding.”’ Dan declared 
these things were not revealed to babes, but 
only to the wise and prudent. 

Ever after that Dan was among the Elect. 
But if Dan deserved distinction Grizzly did 
more. He was always a man of note; the 
Same as other settlers, yet different, and not 
so much in name as what the name implied. 
If the name meant much, the man’s life meant 
more. So we had no difficulty in finding out 
Grizzly. 

But if he was noted, so was the mission 


church. It stood, a monument to his name, 
on the high cliff seen for twenty miles—the 
highest point in the Creek as it thrust up to the 
sky. It was a landmark for travellers to 
Badger’s Creek. A beacon light shone out 
from its belfry window every winter night to 
guide a lost one home. And if the beacon 
light did much, the Gospel light did more— 
many a lost one did find Home. 

The erection of the church was as notable as 
the man who built it. Grizzly built it, and yet 
he didn’t, for not a child who could walk was 
left out of the “raising bee.’”’ Some logged, 
others hewed, some “‘ raised,’’ others ‘‘ chinked,”’ 
some ‘framed,’ others ‘‘ windowed,’’ and 
everybody “helped.” 

It was a great day. There were no Elect in 
those days; all things were common. A 
beehive for a week was that lofty cliff. Grizzly 
was architect, builder, inspector, bishop, and 
preacher; and Saunders, who was great on 
texts and shy of sermons, gave Grizzly a hint 
for the opening ceremony. ‘‘‘ The children 
gather wood, and the fathers kindle the fire, and 
the women knead their dough, to make cakes 
to the queen of heaven’—but chapter and 
verse,’ added Saunders, ‘‘ you must find out 
for yourself.’ 

There were no Elect in those days, and all 
things were common, we said; and that was 
the experience that church was for the people. 
No one paid tithes, and no one received them ; 
no one paid seat rent, and no one asked for it ; 
no one was outside while a seat was vacant in- 
side, and no sect or “ism ’”’ was mentioned or 
thought of. The church was as uncommon as 
the mode of erection and as noted as the 
builder. 

But what surprised some of us was the 
distance between Grizzly and his church. He 
lived full thirty miles south among the lonely 
ranches, and his monument was in the centre 
of the increasingly populous settlement of 
Badger’s Creek. He had reasons. He guessed 
what the next ten years would do for the 
country, and his prophecy was correct, for the 
Creek became the centre of a great agricultural 
district. 

It was a long way to come to church—thirty 
miles! But distance is not always measured 
by miles. The distant is often near. The 
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scarce visitor and late comer live next door, 
and next door is a long way to some people. 

But if distance is nothing, perils are often 
great, and a peril is a strange thing to an 
ordinary mortal. At least, so thought I after 
being in danger of death in a swollen stream 
when attempting to find Grizzly’s home. 

But I did find it—thirty miles south, away 
in the lonely hay sloughs—a little log cabin 
fourteen feet square, barns at rear, cattle and 
sheep wandering around on the prairie, with 
no neighbour for three miles, and no shop for 
thirty miles, and no doctor for one hundred 
miles—a queer place this ! 

But great men often live in queer piaces. 
Job sat on the ash-heap, Jeremiah sank in the 
dungeon mire, John was exiled on the desert 
isle, and Bunyan was in the prison cell. So 
Grizzly was still among the Elect when he 
lived in a log cabin with sandy floor and sod 
roof. 

The home didn’t make the man or mar him. 
He lived above it, and was greater than the en- 
vironment. A sunny countenance, a hopeful 
eye, a cheery manner, and buoyant spirit, he 
was like sunshine on a cloudy day—always wel- 
come. His handshake witnessed to a brotherly 
spirit and his welcome to a big heart. On first 
acquaintance one would say, ‘“‘ That man knows 
nothing of failure, sickness, or sorrow.” 

But there it was. He knew more than many. 
Appearances are deceiving, and never more so 
than when they are thought to relate to a man’s 
life experience. 

One unfortunate day in Grizzly’s prairie 
career was when he was caught in a blizzard and 
his feet were badly frozen. It’s no light matter 
to be frost-bitten. However, by rubbing in 
snow, the cold was extracted from doth feet, 
with the exception of the right toe. The first 
joint of that was so frozen that mortification 
set in. He was wild with pain. There was 
nothing but to have it off, and with the help 
of an amateur surgeon and a neighbourly half- 
breed the toe was disjointed, not before the 
cattle around the shack were scared by the 
shrieking and howling of the poor suffering 
man. But foot and limb were saved, and in 
time Grizzly could walk as firmly as betore. The 
half-breed’s father was a heathen, and no better 
opportunity had he to poke fun at the Chris- 
tian’s lack of fortitude in the hour of pain. 
Said he, ‘“‘Speak no more of martyrs to me.” 
And among the ranching section of the com- 
munity Grizzly ever after was called ‘‘ The 
man with nine toes.’ 





Perhaps a sprained limb was more inconve. 
nient than a frozen toe. A young team of 
bronchoes had thrown the rancher out of the 
waggon. For eight months he was a cripple, 
In the busy season, when the money is made, 
it is not easy for a rancher to keep a quiet spirit 
when he has to hire a man for his work who 
robs him right and left, and flees the country 
just when most needed. But Grizzly experi- 
enced all that and never took to drink, 

A more exciting time was at the close of 
Grizzly’s ‘‘ raising bee.’’ He had erected barns 
and sheds, and spent twelve months’ hard 
work, with the help of six hired men. At the 
rear were the large stacks of hay and straw. 
When he was just about to turn in one night 
smoke was smelt. Rushing out, Grizzly saw 
a fire blown up by the wind and creeping on 
towards his stacks. Without waiting for help, 
he flew at it with sacks, but while he was beat- 
ing one part, another spread, caught loose straw, 
stacks, and barns. Ranchers in the distance 
were aroused, and arriving on their ponies, 
they beheld the whole row of stacks and barns 
alight, and Grizzly fighting like a wild man. 
There was no possible chance of saving any- 
thing near the fire. Grizzly, burnt and black- 
ened, was borne away fainting. When mor- 
ing dawned only his cabin remained. He 
himself was a pitiable object, and it was a mercy 
he didn’t succumb to his wounds. Not for 
two years were the buildings re-erected, and 
then, by the brotherly help of half a dozen 
ranchers, Grizzly was the proud possessor of @ 
restored ranching farm. 

Perhaps greater even than this was the loss 
Grizzly sustained by the scourge. Sheep and 
cattle in the south had died of disease, and 
there was fear lest the southerners would lose 
the year’s earnings. Grizzly but recently had 
purchased two hundred sheep from the south 
before rumour had spread that the disease had 
broken out. To his horror, three days after 
arrival, two sheep lay dead. This was but 
the beginning. Within a month the two 
hundred had disappeared. Failure’s hand was 
heavily laid upon this man, 

But what has all this to do with rods that 
budded ? Well, if the trip to Grizzly’s shack 
came near giving me a watery grave, the night 
spent with the old man inspired a resurrection 
spirit. 

We sat together that night like old friends, 
and the rancher, taking off his heavy boots, 
threw on a pair of “ old easies,”’ and, lighting 
his pipe, leaned back in his chair and talked on 
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and on to the morning’s early hours. A regular 
biographer, with shorthand, could have written 
a thrilling tale. 

“My lad,’”’ he said, “‘ years ago I lived in a 
good home in Cornwall in the Old Country, 
and rare times we children had. When about 
twenty. years old, one summer Sabbath even- 
ing, I went, as sometimes I did, to a Primitive 
Methodist chapel, and, bless you, didn’t the 
folk sing! I had never heard singing like 
that. But there! I don’t know how it hap- 
pened, and suppose I never shall, on this side of 
the grave. The old preacher spoke about the 
Prodigal Son, and what a sermon! The very 
building seemed shaken. A lump came in my 
throat. I felt stifling about the heart, and 
felt sure something serious would happen if 
the service didn’t soon come to aclose. But it 
did. 

“* All those present desirous of leading a 
good life, being true men and women before 
God, please remain for a short time after the 
service.’ Such was the invitation, and, strange 
to say, an old chum and myself remained. 
What happened I don’t know, but I soon felt 
anew man, and I shouted ‘Hallelujah!’ I 
went home, and the old father was beaming, 
‘Ah, my lad, I was sure you would make the 
stand. May God bless you!’ And, can you 
believe it, for weeks after that a voice seemed 
to call, ‘ Be a preacher’ ? But what had I to do 
with preaching—me, a shepherd ? Says I, 
‘That isn’t for the likes 0’ me. I'll go West 
and make money honestly, and return in my 
old age and help the folk in the village and 
look after my aged parents.’ 

“West I camc, and West I stayed. Full 
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forty years have I lived in this wild land. 
Prosperity smiled upon me, then failure came ; 
year in and year out, failure and success. But 
losses were greater than gains, and to-day I’m 
not worth any more of this world’s goods than 
when I landed in the early days. But, my 
lad, the voice was not silenced. ‘ Be a preacher ’ - 
has sounded in my ears. Only within the last 
ten years have I learnt what experience taught. 
I ran away from the voice of duty and of God. 
But God was here in this strange land. His 
rod was for correction. The losses and in- 
juries and sorrows which have come I firmly 
believe were nothing less than heavenly rods 
driving me back to the post of duty. For ten 
years I have learnt the lesson, and scarcely a 
settler can be found within three hundred miles 
who hasn’t heard directly or indirectly from 
me of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Two years 
ago we built the church at the Creek, and I 
prophesy that for many a day it will tell out 
the message, and God’s Will will be done and 
His Kingdom come. My lad, you have youth 
on your side. Take a word from an old hand : 
Never be disobedient to the Heavenly Vision.” 

The paradox was explained. The strange 
rods of failure, sickness, and loss corrected the 
disobedient spirit, and blossomed forth into 
missionary zeal and enterprise. 


* * * * * » 


The old man is gone, but the mission church 
stands, and I, among others, have been privi- 
leged to speak from its pulpit. The prophecy 
was fulfilled, and to-day many a glad heart 
thanks God for ‘“‘The man with rods that 


budded.”’ 
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PLANT CRYSTALS. 


By Mrs. Watts-Hughes. 


7 E are told that a crystal may lie dormant 
W for thousands of years, but if then 
placed in suitable environment it will reassert 
its force. The statement is remarkable and 
interesting, and points not only to the end- 
less possibilities of the hidden energies of a 
crystal, but also to environment as a necessary 
factor in the manifestations of crystalline life. 
But is there life in a crystal? And if so, 
what kind is it? For, obviously, life in the 
material world cannot be the same as that 
which is manifested in the vegetable, animal, 
and spiritual worlds, and with many such 
questions in our minds and on our lips, we find 
ourselves as far as ever from the answer to 
the important query, What is life? That 
there is life manifested in the building of a 
triangular, hexagonal, or an octagonal crystal 
would seem to be very forcibly suggested to 
those who make a study of the behaviour of 
crystals. 

But there are crystals and crystals, and a 
great variety of 
them which differ 
not only in form 
but also in colour. 
By the munifi. 
cence of the 
Bountiful Giver 
Who giveth to 
the children of 
men so many gifts 
richly to enjoy, 
we may view 
with delight the 
precious gems 
once embedded 
in adamantine 
rocks, in caves 
and various kinds 
of earths, some 
of which have 
taken generations 
to form; and 
with these a 
variety of crys- 
tals which shape 
themselves in 
much less time ; 
and there are 





made a special study of the peculiar ways 
of the latter as they grow out of their 
liquid surroundings into solid architectural 
pillars of great beauty. To these chemically 
formed crystals may be added the snow crystals, 
which in frosty weather descend to the earth 
in showers, at which time we may also view 
our window-panes, decorated with fern and 
palm, defying art to delineate Nature’s skill 
in the splendour of her textures and the 
delicacy of her traceries. 

It is, however, only to one class of crystals 
that I wish in this brief article to draw the 
attention of the reader—viz., the quick-forming 
group which may be obtained from the solu- 
tions of various sodas, such as carbonate, 
sulphate, sulphite, and hyposulphite, with also 
sulphate of magnesia. Several of the forms 
obtainable from these salts are new, but 
their originality may be attributed, I think, 
not to any change of method in the prepara- 
tion of the solutions, but to the environment 
in which the so- 
lutions are left 
to crystallise. 

I came aross 
the plant crystals 
(as I have termed 
these) some years 
ago by mere acci- 
dent — which I 
will now relate. 
Happening on one 
occasion to be 
using some satu- 
rated solution of 
hyposulphite of 
soda in my ex- 
periments — with 
the voice figures, 
I accidentally 
spilled some of 
the solution on 
to the table, upon 
which a_ small 
quantity of pow- 
der was deposited. 
It was but a 
few drops, and I 
thought no more 
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No. 2.-MOSS AND FERN 


dent. But next morning, on returning 
to my room to resume work, I noticed 
here and there on the table some inter- 
esting, tiny forms which I observed at 
once to be crystalline in structure, and 
which I concluded had been produced 
by hyposulphite of soda. On examin- 
ing the forms more closely and medi- 
tating over their crystalline beauty, I 
came to the conclusion that there 
must be a good deal behind these 
forms. Subsequent experiments have 
proved that I was correct, for I found 
that by using earths in right propor- 
tions with properly prepared solutions, 
a variety of beautiful and interesting 
forms could be obtained. Some of the 
specimens which I secured in 1893 
were shown at the Royal Institution, 
aid later at the Royal Society in 
connection with Professor Gladstone’s 
experiments with curved crystals. The 
salts mentioned yield a great variety 
of forms, the most striking among 





them being the grasses (illustration 
No. 1), moss and fern (No. 2), palm 
(No. 3), minute curly and feathery 
growths (No. 4), the seaweed (No. 5), 
and the coralline and geological forma- 
tions (Nos. 6 and 7), all of which 
show different stages of development. 

To secure the different forms enu- 
merated, each salt is dissolved in water 
with the powder or clay, and the mix- 
ture is then poured over a prepared 
sheet of glass and left to crystallise in 
a suitable room. The time required 
to effect crystallisation will depend, 
firstly, upon the success of the pre- 
liminary operations, and, secondly, upon 
the temperature and conditions of the 
surrounding atmosphere. When the 
plate is fixed it may be examined with 
a magnifying glass in order to view the 
details and the exquisite transparency 
of the crystalline structure, which may 
be seen by holding the plate in front of 
the light. To ensure that no moisture 
is left in the thickest parts of the 
mixture the plate must remain in the 
same room for another day or two, 
and when quite dry, should the 
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operator desire to preserve the pigment, 
this may be accomplished by placing another 
sheet of glass over the crystalline side of the 
plate and binding the two plates together 





No. 4.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CRYSTAL. 


at the sides as a protection from dampness. 
By adopting this method some of the patterns 
may be preserved for years, and although 
they will vary slightly with changes of tempera- 
ture, the soda tracings will remain unaltered. 

As it would be impossible within the limits 
of an article to deal adequately with phenomena 
relating to all the different forms, I will only 
refer briefly to some points observed during 
my work with the plant crystals. And the 
first to which I would draw the attention of 
the reader is the crystal itself. The molecules 
of each salt build up their own and independent 
crystal edifice, but with many variations as 
to size and bulk and even form. Some build 
under and others on the surface of the mixture. 

The behaviour of the crystal in this new 
environment seems to point very definitely 
not only to different stages of growth, but 
to the suggestion that, when fully developed, 
it becomes a centre of force out of which 
a natural form may be developed (No. 8). 
Every crystal, if fully developed, and pro- 


vided it has shaped itself in a suitable locality 
and favourable surroundings on the plate, 
may yield its own particular form. The fully 
developed crystal, therefore, may be said to 
stand in the same relation to its surroundings 
as a botanical seed placed in the earth. If 
too many seeds were deposited together in 
the earth in a limited space, they would inter. 
fere with each other’s development. Thus 
it seems to be with the crystalline soil. If 
too many crystals form on the surface of 
the pigment, there will apparently be no 
sign of plant-like growth. It must, however, 
be left to the scientist to determine whether 
this hypothesis is correct. 

Hitherto the attention of scientific men seems 
to have been directed mainly to the con- 
struction of the individual crystal, its shape, 
angles, and faces, and to the aggregation of 
the innumerable molecules which build the 
crystal edifice. It would, therefore, be inter- 
esting to learn what may be the relations 





No. 5.—SEAWEED 


existing between the crystal and its plant- 
form in this new environment. But still 
more welcome would be an_ explanation 
of the mysterious laws which underlie the 
forms themselves. 
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So far I have referred to the salt only as 
regards its evolution from the dissolved or 
protoplasmic condition in which it was found 
before being poured over the plate. Imme- 





No. 6.—CORALLINE FORMATION. 


diately after the plate is covered with the 
mixed liquid we gather that the first work 
of the molecules is to congregate together 
to build the tiny crystals which, in the course 
of a day or two, will have reached the maximum 
bulk and length necessary to the evolving of 
the plant-forms. But what have we to learn 
from the previous history of the salt? The 
frequent appearance of the seaweed forms, 
moss, grasses, the ferns, and palm, the feathery 
growths, and the coralline and_ geological 
structures, not only impel this inquiry, but 
they seem to tempt us to the formation of a 
theory which might help to solve some of 
the mysteries associated with these phenomena, 
despite the possible inaccuracies of the con- 
clusions arrived at. 

If the task were mine to explain the mys- 
teries referred to, my theory would have to 
be based upon the suggestion whether the 
various forms may not be pictures of the struggles 
of the atoms and molecules to reconstruct in 
their crystalline state the original plants out of 
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which they were disembodied during the process 
of incineration. 


Naturalists have proved by microscopic 
examination that saline substances are 
spontaneously crystallised within the cells 


of plants, the crystals having been found ex- 
isting in infinite numbers throughout the bar- 
wood and leaves of a great variety of trees 
and shrubs. It might help the establishment 
of this hereditary theory if we could trace 
the past history of the salt and the process 
of its manufacture. Let us select for this 
purpose one of the salts (carbonate of soda), 
leaving the other four (sulphite, sulphate, and 
hyposulphite of soda, and sulphate of magnesia) 
for later consideration. 

At one time carbonate of soda was exclusively 
obtained from the ashes of seaweeds and 
other plants which grew along the seashore, 
the produce of which is called kelp. The 
seaweeds are cut in June or July, and exposed 





No. 7.—GEOLOGICAL FORMATION 


on the rocks till they become dry. They are 
afterwards burned, either in pits dug in the 
sand, or on the surface of the ground sur- 
rounded by stones, a fire being previously 
kindled to promote the combustion. When a 
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considerable quantity of the ashes is collected 
the heat is sufficient to fuse them, after which 
they are well stirred. In this way the process 
is carried on for several days. Barilla is 
made principally on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, being produced on the coast of 
Spain at Alicante and Cartagena. Different 
species of salsola and salicornia are burnt, 
for which purpose they are collected in the 
autumn and laid on the ground to dry. Holes 
are dug in the earth, each capable of holding 
about a ton, and over these are placed bars of 
iron on which the plants, mixed with straw 
or reeds, are burned, 
portions of the mix- 
ture being thrown 
in when the former 
is nearly consumed. 
During combustion, 
the product under- 
goes a sort of fusion 
and is well stirred. 
When the pits are 
full, they are covered 
with earth till the 
product cools, when 
it is removed and 
broken to pieces. 
Both kelp and barilla 
are used for yielding 
carbonate of soda. 
For this purpose they 
must be dissolved in 
boiling water, the 
solution filtered and 
evaporated to allow 
the impurities to be 
removed, and car- 
bonate of soda is 
procured. There are 
other methods 
adopted in the manufacture of soda, one 
being that in which coal-dust is used with 
the seaweed ash. Both are thrown into the 
furnace, after which the mixed ashes are col- 
lected and subjected to the further process 
of liquefaction and solidification. Coal being 
a vegetable product, its properties in soda 
may account for the fern and other plant 
shapes which appear in crystalline form. 
Thus we see that, notwithstanding the 
evolutionary stages from which the salt has 
emerged, something seems to have been pre- 
served in it (shall we call it life ?) in spite of 
the fire, the ashes, the liquid and the solid 
state through which it has passed. And on 
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being dissolved once more, and placed jn 
earths, it would appear as if that vital thing 
had found a more propitious soil in which to 
assert its inherent powers, perhaps resembling 
in some degree the former soil from which 
the roots of the original plant took their nour. 
ishment. If these hypotheses can be verified 
by scientific facts, another proof may be 
afforded of the indestructibility of matter, 
and pointing very definitely to the resur- 
rection, the eternity of the ages to come, 
and, more than all, to the certainty of the 
fulfilment of the Word of God, which is 
the foundation of 
the material and 
spiritual worlds. 
To arrive at a 
solution of even the 
simplest phenome- 
non that may meet 
our view, it is not 
enough to search 
for it in the actual 
present without con- 
sidering its bearing 
and connection with 
the past. Sometimes 
it is necessary to 
travel back very far 
into the distant past 
before the key is 


found which can 
open the door to 
reveal it. 


Environment be- 
ing such an im- 
portant requisition 
in the manifestation 
of vital energy, lack 
adequate con- 

sideration for this 
factor may sometimes account for the difficulties 
arising in the endeavour made to account 
for a phenomenon. As an illustration, if 4 
solution of soda be left in a closed bottle, 
the form which it will assume is cubical; 
if distributed over a plate it will spread out 
as if struggling to form the outline of some 
plant ; but when placed in a more favour- 
able condition in earthy soil, the forms be- 
come more perfect in their resemblance to 
natural plants. 

Ruskin has said that with a little practice 
it may be possible to find out the exact dis- 
trict or locality in which a crystal has had 
its existence. If this be so, may we n0t, 
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with further experiment and investigation, 
jok forward with reasonable expectation to 
the time when it may be possible to repro- 
duce, in the crystalline state, the forms of 
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plants which once grew and flourished in 
certain localities, and on which, when in 
their botanical state, our ancestors may have 
gazed with peculiar pleasure and delight ? 





vivacious, ambitious, but just now 
discouraged owner of the 
Smith plantation and its encumbrances. 
Two weeks before she had been sum- 
moned from Wellesley by the death of her 
grandfather, and, as there was no other relative, 
had entered at once into possession of the pro- 
perty. A few days after the funeral the owner 
of the mortgage had made an ostensible visit 
of condolence ; but had so interpolated his 
expressions of sympathy with matters of prac- 
tical significance that, when he left, Willie was 
for the first time aware that she was only the 
nominal owner of the plantation. 

At first she was stunned, for she had already 
begun to make plans for the improvement 
and extension of the ancestral acres. The poor 
cabins of the negro tenants were to be replaced 
by new ones, neglected fields were to be again 
fenced and brought into cultivation, and better 
methods and better machinery were to be used. 
Her grandfather had been easy-going and 
impractical, but she had supposed that her 
schooling and the house expenses had been met 
by the rents paid him by negro tenants. Now 
she knew that the mortgage had been gradu- 
ally increased to meet the deficits. 

This morning she was in the kitchen helping 
Aunt Chloe with the ironing, but her thoughts 
were busy with the formidable problems of 
the future. There were the expenses and the 
interest to be met, and, worse than all, there 
were a hundred dollars or more still due for 
School expenses at Wellesley. She could not 
see any possible way to pay it, for the season 
had been bad, and the renters, instead of pay- 
ing what they owed, were beginning to clamour 
for advances on the next year’s crops ; and the 
creditors had delicately hinted that her grand- 
father had already raised the mortgage out of 
all proportion to its security. In anxious suc- 
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THE SMILES OF FORTUNE. 


A Complete Story by Frank H. Sweet. 


cession her mind went over her own accom- 
plishments in search of something that would 
be money-producing. She was fond of scrib- 
bling, and was fairly good at drawing and 
music, and had won a school reputation as a 
linguist. But she was too honest and practical 
to over-rate these accomplishments. They 
were good things to know, but would not help 
her at this crisis. 

“ Here’s yo’ mail, Miss Willie, ’’ called Uncle 
Tobe’s voice through the open window, and a 
black hand was thrust in with a package of 
letters. She took them and glanced over the 
postmarks carefully. Most of them were from 
girl friends at Wellesley. Several were cir- 
culars, and one was from Leadville, Colorado. 
She selected this, and examined it curiously. 
She had no correspondents in Colorado—nor, 
indeed, in any part of the West. 

Inside was a cheque, and a short letter with 
the printed address of a Leadville banking 
house. The letter ran: 


* Willie Smith, 
« Talbotton, Ga. 

«We are requested to forward you the 
enclosed cheque for ten thousand dollars 
($10,000). Please acknowledge receipt, 
and oblige 

* Yours truly, 
““WaLpron & Co.” 


She stared at it a moment, then hurriedly 
examined the cheque. Yes, it was for ten 
thousand dollars, made in favour of Willie 
Smith. But, of course, it was a mistake. If 
she had any relatives in the world they were so 
far removed as to have been overlooked ; and 
certainly none of them were rich enough to send 
her ten thousand dollars. 

She replaced the letter and cheque in the 
envelope, but her hands trembled, and there 
was an unwonted flush on her face. 
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‘“‘T’m going down to the village, Chloe,” she 
said, trying to speak calmly. ‘‘ There’s been 
some mistake about one of these letters.” 

“‘ Then let Tobe unfix it, honey,” expostulated 
Aunt Chloe. ‘‘ That man’s for ever makin’ 
botherations. Here, yo’ Tobe!” 

“No; I will go,” said Willie, as the black 
head appeared again at the window. “ You 
needn’t saddle my horse, Tobe. It’s only a 
short distance. I will walk.” 

Talbotton was a small, unprogressive town 
whose straggling arms reached out drowsily to 
the line fence of the Smith plantation. Willie 
crossed two fields and went down a short lane, 
and was then in the principal street. There 
was but one bank, and its cashier was an old 
friend of her grandfather’s. She went directly 
to him and explained her errand. 

“‘T reckon it’s all right, Willie,’’ said the old 
man, after he had carefully examined the en- 
velope and its contents. ‘‘It’s directed to 
Willie Smith, Talbotton ; and you're the only 
Willie Smith I know. And Waldron & Co. 
are all right. Our house has dealt with them. 
And I’m bound to say, my dear,’ putting 
down the papers and looking at her beamingly, 
“I’m plumb glad for this windfall. I can al- 
most hear your grandfather chuckle in his 
grave.” 

“But it can’t be mine,” insisted Willie. “‘I 
don’t even know that I have a relative in the 
world.” 

‘““Somebody your family has lost sight of,” 
said the cashier genially. ‘‘ Now, there’s a 
man over in Jasper County got a fortune from 
a cousin he hadn’t heard from in thirty years. 
I reckon this is something that way. Didn’t 
your mother or your grandfather have a brother 
or cousin or something who went off and was 
never heard from ?’”’ 

“Grandfather had an uncle who went to sea 
and was drowned,’’ answered Willie reflec- 
tively. ‘‘ And I believe mother had a cousin 
who went out west and_was killed by the 
Indians.”’ 

‘Sure they’re both dead ? 

“N-no, not perfectly sure. But grand- 
father’s uncle disappeared sixty years ago, and 
mother’s cousin more than twenty.” 

“It’s likely your mother’s cousin or some- 
body else. Anyhow, it’s all right, and I’m 
willing to take the cheque. Will you have the 


” 


money, or leave it on deposit ?”’ 
“I wish I felt more sure,’’ hesitated Willie. 
“Well. suppose I telegraph to Waldron & 
Co. Can’ you come in again this afternoon ?’”’ 
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When she returned in the afternoon the 
cashier handed her a small slip of paper. If 
read : 


**Merchant’s Bank, 
‘* Talbotton, Ga. 
‘* GENTLEMEN, 

“Nothing to explain. We forwarded 
cheque to Willie Smith, Talbotton, as re. 
quested. Jf party presenting it can be 
identified you may cash same with perfect 
safety. 

“Yours, 
“WALDRON & Co.” 


” 


“So you see it’s all right,’’ said the cashier, 
“Now, if you will, please endorse the cheque 
and sign this note.” 

Willie did so with a sudden feeling of exulta- 
tion. 

““ How will you have it ?”’ briskly. 

“Suppose you give me six thousand dollars. 
That will pay off the mortgage and make some 
necessary repairs. The rest I will deposit with 
you. And—and suppose you let me have a 
cheque book. It will be more convenient.” 

The next few hours were momentous ones 
in the young girl’s life. The mortgage was 
paid, and visits were made to grocery and hard- 
ware and seed stores, and to painters and car- 
penters and stonemasons ; and before she went 
home a cheque was on its way to the president 
of Wellesley College. 

In the morning men came out and made 
estimates, and they were followed by painters 
and carpenters and labourers, who began to 
repair the old family mansion, and to surround 
the neglected fields with substantial fences, and 
to build new cabins under the magnificent live 
oaks that grew along one side of the plantation. 

Willie now spent most of her time outdoors, 
watching the work and making suggestions. 
The new cabins were surrounded by generous 
truck patches, and when they were finished 
she was careful to rent them only to industti- 
ous, reliable negroes. In this she was greatly 
assisted by the cashier, who came out fre- 
quently to watch the progress of the work, and 
whose advice was always valuable. 

One day a brisk, prepossessing young man 
stepped into the Talbotton post-office. 

“Any letter here for Willie Smith ?” he 
asked. 

“No; she called for them not an hour ago.” 

“She ?”’ curiously. 

“Yes. Generally her man Tobe gets them, 
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but she happened to be in town this morning. 
You're one of the men working out there, I 
suppose ? ”” 

“No, not exactly.’ 

He left the post-office and walked across to 
the bank. 

“Has Willie Smith presented a cheque here 
for ten thousand dollars recently ?”’ he asked. 

“ Miss Willie Smith has,”’ replied the cashier. 

“I beg your pardon. I meant Miss Willie 
Smith. You see, out West we get in the habit 
of dropping ceremony.” 

The old cashier looked at him thoughtfully. 

“So you’re a Westerner, are you?” he 
asked. 

“T was, but expect to be a Southerner now,” 
the young man said frankly. ‘‘My mother 
left this county nearly thirty years ago, but 
Ihave often heard her describe her old home. 
When I made my pile I concluded to come down 
here and look around, and if I liked the place 
to stay permanently.” 

The cashier’s face cleared instantly. 

“Good!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ You can’t help 
liking such a grand country. All it lacks is 
money and energy. But what part of the West 
are you from ?’ 

“Leadville, Colorado.’ 

“Ah! I began to suspect it. You have been 
connected with the house of Waldron & Co., 
and called to see if the cheque had reached its 
destination all right.’’ He came trom behind 
the counter and took the young man’s hand 
warmly. ‘‘I am right glad to see you, sir. 
Your house has never sent out a better cheque 
than that in all its life. Miss Willie has paid 
of a mortgage on her plantation, and is making 
wonderful improvements, sir—wonderful. And 
do you know,”’ lowering his voice, “ if it hadn’t 
been for that cheque I actually believe she’d 
been forced to go off and iook for work—actu- 
ally forced, sir.’’ 

“Indeed ! that would have been too bad,” 
said the young man; ‘“‘ but 6 
“There’s no buts now,” interrupted the 
cashier cheerfully. ‘‘ Her tuture’s as clear as a 
June sky. If I’d received the cheque myself 
I wouldn’t have been half as much pleased. 
Miss Willie’s a fine girl—a gem in a land that is 
full of jewels. You must excuse my enthu- 
slasm, sir,’ apologetically ; ‘‘ but in a sort of 
way your house seems to have had a hand in 
the good fortune. But come into my private 
foom, and we’ll talk over the country. You're 
to be one of us now, and maybe I can give you 
Some points on buying a place. And I'll tell 
293 
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you about Miss Willie and her plans.” Here a 
new thought seemed to strike him. ‘‘ How'd 
you like to go out and see her yourself ?”’ he 
asked abruptly. ‘‘ We close early, and I gener- 
ally go that way for a walk. She’ll be glad to 
see anyone from Waldron & Co.” 

“‘ Nothing would please me better.” 

“Very well. You'll take dinner with me, 
and if I can be of any assistance in your plans, 
do not hesitate to use me. Now, there’s the 
Calhoun plantation—joins Miss Willie’s, and is 
one of the best in the country, and just now 
it can be had for a song. And, really, it’s the 
best thing you can do in the whole county. 
But you haven’t told me your name yet, sir.” 

“‘ Smith—er—call me Hamilton Smith.” 

“A good name, sir—a good name. We 
have Smiths in every county in the State, but 
I tell them a good thing cannot be too common. 
My mother was a Smith.” 

He led the way into his private room, and 
motioned the young man to an easy chair by an 
open window. 

* You see, our town’s not very large, sir,” he 
said complacently ; ‘‘ but it’s extremely fine. 
We haven’t a house without its trees, sir, not 
a house. But I reckon you’d like to hear 
about the Calhoun plantation.” He went to 
another window, and throwing up the sash, 
leaned out and sniffed the air with keen ap- 
preciation. Then he settled himself comfort- 
ably in an easy chair and gave a glowing 
description of the Calhoun plantation. 

The young man said little, but on his face 
was an expression of mingled amusement and 
indecision. And this amused indecision re- 
mained with him, and even appeared in his 
voice, until they went out to the Smith plan- 
tation. But when they returned, late in the 
evening, it had wholly disappeared. 

“Miss Willie zs an exceptionally fine girl,’’ 
he said, with considerable enthusiasm, “ and if 
I’m not mistaken the community will be proud 
ot her plantation. She seems to have the 
faculty of knowing just what she wants and 
just how to go about doing it. I couldn’t have 
pianned the improvements better myself.” 
He began to walk faster, as though his pace 
was unconsciously influenced by his thoughts, 
but was brought to a sudden stop by the 
laboured breathing of his companion. 

“‘I beg your pardon,” he exclaimed, con- 
tritely. ‘‘I didn’t realise I was walking s90 
fast. But I was thinking about the Calhoun 
place. Miss Willie told me she wanted to plant 
trees along her bank of the river which runs 
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between the two plantations, and it would be 
nice if the owner of the other side could be 
induced to do the same. Are you sure the 
place can be bought ?” abruptly. 

“The Calhoun place ? Certainly, and for a 
song.” 

“Well, I want it. I suppose it’s too late to 
get it to-night,” regretfully ; ‘‘ but if you'll 
arrange for its purchase early in the morning, 
so that the papers can be made out before 
noon, I’ll be infinitely obliged. And I’ll make it 
worth your while.” 

“But you haven’t seen the place yet,’’ ex- 
postulated the cashier in amazement. 

“Yes, I have—across the river, you know. 
Besides, I’m willing to take your word for it. 
If you can have everything settled before noon 
I will go over after lunch and talk with Miss 
Willie about the shade trees. And, do you 
know,” with animation, ‘I’ve been thinking 
that those bluffs above the live oak grove will 
be a fine place to throw a bridge across the 
river. I wonder if Miss Willie will like the 
idea.”’ 

A peculiar sound from his companion—some- 
thing between heavy breathing and a chuckle 
—caused him to look round sharply. But the 
cashier was gazing straight ahead, apparently 
oblivious of everything except the path before 
him. 

The next day the good people of Talbotton 
were stirred to unwonted excitement by the 
news that a wealthy stranger had bought the 
old Judge Calhoun plantation, and that un- 
limited improvements were contemplated. And 
even while this report was being circulated 
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from mouth to mouth, it was followed 
rumours of lavish contracts and engagements 
made with the tradespeople of the town, 
Decidedly, this stranger was no ordinary 
man. 

And evidently Willie thought so too, for she 
would flash covert, inquiring glances at him 
from under her long, dark lashes, and some. 
times would listen with almost bated breath, 
wondering what daring scheme would be pr. 
posed next. He was so different from any 
man she had ever seen, so energetic, and impul- 
sive,and chivalrous. She could not help liking 
him, and she could not withstand his impetu- 
osity any more than the reeds in the river could 
withstand the current in spring time. She 
offered objections to the building of the bridge, 
but did not dare expostulate, for fear of the 
dangerous look which she knew would come 
into his quizzical eyes. Inside of a month she 
began to feel that he was as much at home on 
her plantation as he was on his own, but could 
see no way to prevent it. 

And, indeed, she did not want to. In the 
fall their engagement was definitely announced, 
and all Talbotton said it was the most suitable 
match of the year. 

A few days before the wedding he carefully 
overhauled his papers. There were many 
letters addressed simply to Willie Smith, some 
were to Willie H. Smith, and a few to William 
Hamilton Smith. All of them were destroyed. 

“Tt isn’t a good plan to keep old papers,” 
he soliloquised, as the last one was reduced to 
ashes. ‘‘Sometimes they lead to explana- 
tions.” 
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HOSPITAL 


Twill hardly be disputed that, at some time 

or another before she is twenty-five years 
old, almost every girl has an attack of the 
“hospital craze,’ just as she has the measles. 
In this emergency she usually consults a 
nurse, Who, as is the manner of nurses, 
forgets all her hard work and trials, and, 
thinking in her enthusiasm only of the bright 
side of her life, paints a picture which results 
in another recruit for a hospital. It is partly 
owing to this enthusiasm that most people 
are under the impression that a hospital 
nurse has a good time of it on the whole. In 
imagination they see her gliding about a 
ward with graceful movements, going from 
one patient to another, smoothing a pillow 
here and there, calming a restless patient 
with gentle voice, placing her “ cool hand 
on the heated brow ”’ of another, and bring- 
ing wherever she goes an atmosphere of 
rest and peace. It is a beautiful picture, 
but, if it were true to life, not many patients 
on whom an operation had been performed 
would leave the hospital alive. 

As a patient for several weeks in the 
London Hospital, I had special oppor- 
tunities of studying the work and methods 
of nurses, of learning something of their 
dificulties and trials, and my readers will 
be none the worse for being taken behind 
the scenes. They will see a picture in 
subdued tones which will not be familiar 
to them—a picture which must remain 
unfinished because there are many things in 
the life of a nurse which may never be painted 
at all. 

“No hospital nurse can possibly be 
domesticated,” says common report. But 
after she has served her time as a probationer 
at a large London hospital a nurse knows 
as much about domestic work as a model 
servant, and much more than the average 
housewife. She would make an admirable 
charwoman, for her sweeping and so forth 
must be done thoroughly—there can be no 
shirking, or the probationer “ hears of it.” 

Again, a trained nurse could give points 
to any scullery-maid in the land, for she 
has much washing-up to do, and does not 
break many things. She has thoroughly 
learned the duties of a housemaid, even 
down to answering the bell with prompti- 
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NURSES. 


FROM A PATIENT'S POINT OF VIEW. 
By W. A. Bettesworth. 


tude, for on no account must patients be 
kept waiting. She has become a plain cook 
of a superior kind, for at some period of her 
hospital career she has been through a 
course of training in cookery, and has 
had to prepare suppers and _ breakfasts 
for the patients; and if the bacon is done 
too much or too little, if the poached egg 
is not turned out as a thing of beauty, or if 
the custard has a suggestion of lumps, a 
justly indignant patient will assuredly com- 
plain. Then the poor little probationer 
has a short interview with someone in 
authority, from which she emerges a chas- 
tened and humbled young person. 

Generally carrying something which will 
break if it falls, a nurse walks miles and 
miles every day, at about three and a-halt 
miles an hour, along corridors, through 
wards, and up and down stairs. No sooner 
has she answered the bell of a patient at 
one end of the corridor than she has to rush 
off at the sound of another bell fifty yards 
away. There must be no waiting, no dally- 
ing. All day long, or all night long, it is: 
“Nurse, I think my bandage has slipped.” 
“Nurse, my pillows have dropped a little.” 
“Nurse, do you think I shall ever get well ? ” 
“Nurse, I wish you wouldn’t make such a 
row with those cups and saucers.” “‘ Nurse, 
will you get me something to read ?_ I don’t 
want a story with a bad ending, and I don’t 
want one which would make me think much, 
but something very nice.” ‘‘ Nurse, what 
is there for dinner to-day?” It always 
begins with “Nurse,” and _ frequently 
ends with a request which will take a long 
time to fulfil, although the nurse has dozens 
of other things which require her immediate 
attention. 

From early morning until late at night 
the life of the day nurse is one perpetual 
rush, with the shortest possible interval 
for meals, and a “time off” for exercise. 
Before her duties for the day are over she 
is completely tired out ; yet she says “‘ good 
morning”’ a few hours afterwards with a 
cheerfulness which often conceals a racking 
headache or a bad attack of neuralgia—it 
would not do for nurses to appear as martyrs 
to the patients. When her turn comes 
to go on night duty there is just the same 
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perpetual rush, and absolutely the only 
time when a nurse on duty has a little peace 
is for an hour or two in the afternoons when 
visitors arrive. She has then washed-up 
all the dinner things and tea things (for on 
visitors’ days tea is very early), and the 
wards look as spick and span as a man-of- 
war. The visitor enters and is amazed— 
charmed. The result is sometimes a maga- 
zine article entitled ‘‘ A Visit to a Hospital,” 
and when the nurses see it they are greatly 
edified, for nearly all of them have a keen 
sense of humour. 

It must be remembered that very few 
girls who take up nursing have the character 
of an angel when they begin their career. I 
think that many of them have learned to be 
angels before they have finished it. Nurses, 
however excitable they may be, soon find 
out how to “ Keep a still tongue in a wise 
head ’’—they must do so, for a harsh or 
passionate word might bring about a relapse 
in a patient who is making excellent pro- 
gress. In the natural order of things, no 
true woman would be angry with a sick 
person who was at death’s door, but how 
difficult it must be~to control feelings when 
patients who are nearly well are domineer- 
ing, sarcastic, and ever complaining and 
grumbling! Yet the nurse must be as plea- 
sant to the querulous and exacting old man 
as to the sweetest-dispositioned girl, to the 
refractory child as to the cherub. 

It is a generally accepted theory that 
the most popular nurse, the nurse who has 
the best effect on her patients, is slow and 
graceful in her movements; she does 
nothing in a hurry; she walks noiselessly 
and speaks in a low and hushed voice. 
She can certainly do all this and more when 
the patient is at the very door of death. 
But, happily, she is not face to face with 
death every day or week of her life, even in 
operation wards. In her ordinary duties 
haste and quickness are absolutely essential, 
for by no slow and graceful movements that 
were ever invented can a girl prepare twenty 
breakfasts or suppers, take them round to 
twenty patients, collect the cups and plates, 
and wash them up—all in less than an hour. 
Nor can she make twenty beds in less than 
an hour unless she is uncommonly quick 
and active. To speak in a low and hushed 
voice amidst the thousand and one noises 
of a hospital would sometimes be to irritate 
patients beyond endurance. 

The charge which is often made against 
hospital nurses by those who have not seen 
them at work—that they pay much more 
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attention to a “nice” patient than to his 
fellows—seems to me to be absolutely without 
foundation. There may be such cases, byt 
they could not occur at the London Hos. 
pital. There the typical East-Ender jg 
waited on with as much attention as the 
young and educated patient, and treated 
with as much kindness and consideration, 
When I was well enough to go into the garden 
I talked with a large number of fellow 
patients, nearly all of them labouring men 
from the East-End. There was no need 
to question them—they one and all spoke 
of the kindness of their nurses with a fervour 
which would have astonished me if I had not 
previously studied the ways of the nurses, 

It would, perhaps, hardly be fair to point 
to my own personal experience as a sample 
of the invariable kindness and care with 
which patients are treated. For, as it hap- 
pened, I was regarded in the hospital simply 
as a difficult and dangerous “ case”’ froma 
surgical point of view, and therefore it was, 
perhaps, natural that the nurses, as well as 
the great surgeon who operated on me, the 
house surgeon, the sisters, and even the 
students, should enter into a conspiracy 
to make my life as happy as they possibly 
could while I was under their charge. But 
what of my neighbour in the next bed? 
Here was a gutter merchant by profession 
and training, a gentleman by nature. His 
case was not serious nor exceptional ; it was 
only painful to him and tedious for the 
nurses. But no man, were he ever so fas- 
cinating or youthful, could have been more 
kindly treated by woman. 

The long and the short of it is that a girl 
who has been petted and humoured at home 
suddenly finds that unless she can show all 
the best qualities of a heroine she is of no use 
for hospital work, and a few days will decide 
whether she is to return home on the ground 
that “‘ nursing does not suit her,”’ or whether 
for years she is to pass the life of a hard- 
worked slave. And yet while nurses will 
tell you that ‘I was never so tired in my 
life as I was when I wasa probationer,” they 
invariably add, ‘‘ But I would not have 
missed the experience for worlds.” And 
what is the nurse’s reward ? A hope that 
she has done a little good in the world, and 
an assurance that a few patients have not 
forgotten her—and will never forget her. 
A reward which she considers amply suf- 
ficient for all her trials and troubles—a 
reward which will continue to attract 
recruits for the hospitals as long as the world 
lasts. 
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Conducted by 


TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
BY EDITH HENRIETTA FOWLER. 


VI.—A Great Ruler. 


ERE is the picture of a besieged city 
which at last has fallen. And into its 


gates comes a vast procession of tri- 
umphant soldiers, with shouts of victory 
and waving of banners, and at their head 
there rides the captain of the host, the ruler 
of his people, the conqueror of that re- 
belling city. It is a picture which all children 
love to look at, and boys feel a glow of pride 
at the thought that they, too, will one day be 
men, and it is a man who has won the honour 
and glory which the scene portrays. And the 
women, too, take their share in the happiness 
of victory. The glad welcome is given to the 
fathers and husbands who have been away 
fighting, while their .wives and daughters had 
the more silent, though none the less real, 
battle to wage at home with anxiety and need 
and fear. They keep the homes bright and sweet, 
the children walking in the way in which they 
should go, the hearts of the soldiers warm and 
at rest in the memory of and the looking forward 
to home. I heard of a little girl the other day 
who was very brave through a long and painful 
illness because she wanted to be like a boy. 
If she had wanted to be like many a woman she 
would have been equally brave. For you girls 
can have your ambitions as well as the boys. 
Your work may be different, but it will be 
equally hard to excel in and equally difficult to 
do. Remember how often in the pictures of 
history’s noble deeds a woman was there, and 
there are infinitely more pictures of great deeds 
which no one perhaps but the woman herself 
knew of on earth, hung up in the “ many 
mansions ’”’ wherein the redeemed shall dwell. 
When most of the disciples forsook Him and 
fled, there were women at the foot of the Cross ; 
and they were the first at the sepulchre on 
Easter morning to receive the glad news of 
Christ’s resurrection. 

So boys and girls alike can share the inspiring 
ambition which our picture of the triumphant 
host would bring—of the great ruler coming 
with glory and honour into his own. It is 
good to be stirred with the sight of great deeds, 


**Mr. Anon.’’ 


to feel from them a call to ourselves to be 
also great. 

But could we children hope ever to be as 
great as the ruler of that captured city? Ip 
answer see what is written in God’s Handwriting 
underneath your picture—‘ Better is he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” 
There is a kingdom, rebellious and Strong, 
which it requires a victor indeed to subdue, 
The kingdom of the human heart is far harder 
to take than the cities of this world. What 
earthly ruler so great as Alexander the Great, 
who wept because there were no more worlds 
to conquer ; and yet he could not rule his own 
spirit. In an ungovernable fit of temper he 
burned one of the most beautiful cities of the 
world ; and the sins he indulged in, which were 
too strong for him to conquer, slew him at the 
early age of thirty-two. Joab took the great 
city of Jerusalem, but his fierce temper and un- 
bridled jealousy turned the brave soldier intoa 
treacherous murderer, and for his crimes he was 
ruthlessly slain. 

History is full of sad stories of great men 
who yet were not great enough to rule their 
own spirits ; and every day shows us also how 
those who are able to triumph over outside foes 
and difficulties are yet vanquished again and 
again by the enemies in their own hearts. A 
constant war is being waged by evil and good 
within us, and we are called upon to take 
sides. If evil wins then is the kingdom of your 
hearts lost, and evil can only win if you tum 
traitor and betray your trust. You are 
pledged each one of you, to fight on the side of 
God and goodness, and I want you to be loyal 
in the fight. You English boys are born to 
be on England’s side and grow up Englishmen 
without any will of your own. Just so were 
you baptised Christians and must grow up 
Christians and be on the side of right as a 
matter of course. To be otherwise is to be 4 
deserter, and play the spy and traitor, and so 
deliver the kingdom of Christ within your 
hearts into the power of its greatest foe. But, 
as the harder the fight the greater the victory, 
so those are the greatest victors who win in the 
hardest of all battles, that which is to be fought 
in their own hearts. ‘‘ Better is he that ruleth 
his spirit than he that taketh a city.” For 
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within you there is a traitor even if you stand 
jyal and true. The wrong tendency of human 
nature, the evil desires which we inherit from 
our first father Adam, want to deliver our 
kingdom into the Devil’s hands. So we have 
to watch within as well as without—watch 
that we are not overruled by the wishes that 
we know to be wrong, as well as by the bigger 
temptations which are too great for us to 
resistin ourownstrength. There isso much that 
we cannot do alone ; there is nothing we cannot 
do,God helping us. The conqueror who comes 
riding into the city which he has taken could 
not have done so all by himself. The armies 
of his king fought with him and so prevailed. 
So, dear children, the limitless power of 
heavenly help and grace is behind you, backing 
you up in your battles and gaining you the 
victory all along the line. Foolish indeed 
would be the soldier who set out alone to take 
acity. Foolish indeed are we if we attempt 
the far harder task of ruling our spirits in our 
own strength ; when the armies of the Lord 
of Hosts are waiting to fight for us, all unseen, 
but none the less real, as in the case of Elisha, 
who peinted out to his fearful servant the vision 
of the ange] horsenen in whose help he was 
confident of victory. And you boys who long 
to grow into conquerors such as the man in the 
picture, you girls who thrill at the story of Joan 
of Arc, look, here is another picture. A glad 
procession of triumph is passing through the 
gates of the Celestial City, and the one who has 
conquered in the greatest of all battles and is 
coming now to receive the great reward, may 


be you. 
Co — 


THE TALE OF A WHITE RAT. 
BY BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF. 


not alter my opinion—a change of air is 
absolutely necessary for you.” 

Whereupon the doctor pushed his spectacles 
above his eyebrows, and made his jovial face 
a8 serious as possible. 

The fragile woman on the shabby sofa in the 
shabby little room looked up at him appeal- 
ingly. 

“But, doctor,” she faltered, “it’s quite— 
quite impossible.” 

“H’m,” said the doctor, ‘‘it’s not. Forgive 
me if I seem rude. You will start to-morrow 
for Roseleigh in Devonshire, or my name isn’t 
Joshua Brown, and an ugly name it is, too.” 


| AM sorry to say, dear madam, that I can- 
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The invalid’s face flushed. 
** But, doctor od 
“But me no buts,” replied the doctor. 


‘TI have a sister living at Roseleigh who will 
be delighted to see you and the little maid. 
You will like her, too; she is a good kind soul, 
and you will come as a boon and a blessing to 
her. No, not a word of thanks, I beg. Ah! 
here comes the little maid. Well, how are we 
to-day ?”’ 

The newcomer was a little girl of nine with 
red-gold curls and dark eyes. She clasped a 
white rat with pink eyes to her blue pinafore. 

“Quite well, thank you, Dr. Brown,” she 
answered, ‘‘ and so is Uncle Neb.”’ 

“* Bless me, I’d forgotten to inquire after him. 
I hope you'll forgive me, Peggy. Well, he 
looks very fit.’ 

“Say good-morning to Dr. Brown, Uncle 
Neb,” said Peggy, holding out one of the rat’s 
little paws, which the doctor dutifully shook. 

“How do you think ‘ Uncle Neb’ would like 
a few weeks in the country ? It might do him 
good, for he looks rather ‘white,’ doesn’t 
he ?”’ chuckled the doctor. 

“The country!’ cried Peggy, almost drop- 
ping Uncle Neb in her excitement. ‘“ The 
country! Oh, Doctor Brown, do you really 
mean it ?” 

“T really mean it,’’ replied the kind old 
doctor, whose eyes were strangely moist, so 
that even if his spectacles had been in position 
he would have been unable to see through 
them. ‘“ You must have all your goods and 
chattels packed by to-morrow morning, and 
I’m now going to send the magic telegram 
which will transport you and mother and 
Uncle Neb to the country.” 

“ But ” Peggy hesitated and looked at 
her mother. Ways and means played too 
large a part in her life to be overlooked. 

The doctor read her thoughts. 

“ That’s all right, Miss Peggy. Don’t trouble 
your curly head about that.” 





Dr. Brown was certainly not the man to let 
the grass grow under his feet. Towards evening 
the next day Peggy and her mother were 
speeding through the lovely Devonshire country 
which lies about Roseleigh. Mrs. Vail seemed 
to feel returning health at the very sight of 
those deep lanes a-tangle with bud and blossom. 
As for Peggy, she alternately sat by the window, 
pointing out the beauties of the scenery to 
Uncle Neb, or busying herself for her mother’s 
comfort. Dx. Brown’s ears must have burned 
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considerably, for the name of the kind magician, 
who had made this sudden change possible, was 
continually on her lips. Mrs. Vail had only 
just enough to live the meagrest of lives with 
her little Peggy. It was the old, old story. 
Her husband had been an artist and had 
married Mrs. Vail against the will of his and 
her parents—so that when stormy days came 
there was no one to turn to—and life was one 
long struggle to make sixpence go as far as a 
shilling. Then ill-health added its burden, 
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knew no bounds, especially when Miss Brown 
was quite friendly to Uncle Neb. That was 
the only fear that had lurked in Peggy's ming 
—for not all people thought Uncle Neb as 
beautiful as she did. 

“What a queer little beastie it is,” said Miss 
Brown, as they sat at tea, for Uncle Neb had 
perched himself on the back of Peggy’s chair 
and sat contentedly waiting for crumbs. “ And 
what a queer name.”’ 

“It’s an idea of Peggy’s,” said her mother 





(Photo; A, Kischgitz.) 


AN ANXIOUS HOUR, 


(From the Picture by Alexander Farmer in the South Kensington Museum.) 


and the world was very grey for Peggy and 
her mother. 

Peggy’s excitement knew no bounds when the 
train drew up at a little station, which quite 
deserved its name, ‘ Roseleigh,’”’ for Gloire de 
Dijons and Crimson Ramblers ran riot over the 
walls and signal-box. 

On the platform stood a little lady, who 
seemed a small edition of Dr. Brown—stout 
and rosy—with good-natured twinkling eyes. 

By the time they were seated in the cottage 
with its diamond-paned windows and the 


glowing Jacoby geraniums on the broad sills, 
Mrs. Vail felt as if-she had known their little 
hostess all her life. 


As for Peggy her delight 





flushing; ‘‘she is a queer child, you know. 
I had an old Uncle Neb, very wealthy and very 
eccentric, who quarrelled with me. Peggy 
always hopes he’ll come some day and take us 
to a kind of Arabian Nights’ palace. Poor 
Uncle Neb, I wonder where he is now.” 

There was silence for a few minutes. 

“May I go out in the garden?” asked Peggy. 
“It looks so lovely.” 

A minute later her mother and Miss Brown 
were watching her, gravely contemplating 
Uncle Neb as he ran about the lawn. 


The days at Roseleigh flew by, and Peggy 
sighed at the thought of a whole fortnight gone. 
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She was by this time quite at home in the 
village, and Uncle Neb was a celebrity. 
Peggy inevitably took him out wrapped in a 
plaid shawl with a blue ribbon round his neck, 
and he had a circle of admiring village chil- 
dren. 

One morning, as Peggy stood at a cottage 
gate showing off the marvels of Uncle Neb, 
an old-fashioned coach-and-two dashed up the 
village street. It was painted bright yellow, 
and both the coachmen and the old gentleman 
sitting inside looked as if they had come out of 
the ark. 

“Who is that ?”’ asked Peggy as the vehicle 
yanished in a cloud of dust. 

“That’s t’old man come home agin,” said 
one of the children. 

“Who’s he ?.”” asked Peggy. 

“Him as lives yonder in t’big red house 
‘tween the trees, an’ never speaks t’no one here. 
Leastways, if he do speak t’one of us it be on’y 
t’shake his stick at we.’’ 

“He looked rather sad, poor old man,”’ said 
Peggy. ‘‘ P’raps he’s lonely.” 

But the village children did not understand 
that. 

“Folks roun’ here don’t take much notice 
on him ; just lets him alone.”’ 

Peggy walked home much occupied with the 
cross and lonely-looking old gentleman. She 
was busy weaving stories about him all the 
evening, while her mother played to Miss 
Brown. Mrs. Vail was rapidly gaining health 
and strength at Roseleigh, and she dreaded the 
day that would see their departure. 

“Still we can’t take advantage of kindness, 
Peggy, dear,’”’ she jsaid that night when they 
went to bed in the dear old-fashioned bedroom 
so fragrant with lavender. 

Peggy did not sleep for some time: a cloud 
had appeared in her sky—the fear of an 
approaching good-bye to Roseleigh. They 
would have to leave all the flowers and the 
sunshine and meadows for the stuffy town 
lodging, where even the sunshine lost half its 
radiance. All the old grey life would begin 
again. 

The next day Peggy was strangely quiet at 
breakfast, and directly afterwards she went out 
with Uncle Neb. 

She did not make for the village, for she was 
not in the mood for the village children, but 
she struck across the fields amongst the yellow 
buttercups nodding in the light breeze. 

“We can’t go back—we can’t go back,” said 
Peggy to herself, a strange disconsolate little 
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figure, with tears in her eyes, clasping Uncle Neb 
to her heart. The rat lay quiet, subdued, 
perhaps, by his little mistress’s sorrow. Over- 
head little fleecy clouds floated in a sky of 
purest blue—the air was full of birds’ song 
and the scent of summer. Peggy flung herself 
down in the grass. 

Across the field came an old gentleman, 
rather stout and very stern. He came upon 
Peggy in the grass so suddenly that he gave a 
start, and dropped his stick. Peggy looked up, 
startled too—sprang to her feet and picked up 
the stick. 

The old gentleman’s face relaxed ever so 
little. Peggy among the buttercups was a sight 
to make a crab-apple sweet. 

“Thank you,” he said gruffly. 
more manners than most children.” 

Peggy looked up into his face wonderingly. 
This was the cross old gentleman of whom the 
village children had spoken. At that moment 
Uncle Neb struggled out of her hands and 
climbed on her shoulder. 

“Bless my soul,” cried the old gentleman. 
“What are you doing with that rat ?” 

‘“He’s my pet,’”’ answered Peggy, meeting 
his piercing look with her clear hazel eyes. 
“He’s a darling. Would you like to shake 
paws with him?” 

“Humph!” said the old gentleman, rather 
taken aback, but submitting with a good grace 
to take Uncle Neb’s paw. ‘“ You're a strange 
child. What’s your name ? You aren’t one 
of those little village brats, I can see.” 

“ Peggy Vail’s my name—and this is Uncle 
Neb.” A strange change came over the old 
gentleman’s face. He leaned heavily on his 
stick. 

““Wh—what,” he stammered, ‘‘ wh—what 
do you call him ?” 

“Uncle Neb,” replied Peggy, too much 
engrossed in the antics of the rat to heed the 
old gentleman’s voice. ‘‘ You see, I’ve called 
him after an uncle of Mother’s ; that’s why he’s 
got such a strange name.” 

“Oh!” said the old gentleman, who seemed 
to be trying to control his feelings ; ‘“‘ and where 
is this-—this Uncle Neb now ?” 

“We don’t know,” said Peggy, shaking her 
head sadly. ‘‘ He won’t have anything to do 
with us. But I always make up stories of 
how he’ll come some day, for he’s dreadfully 
rich, you know.” 

“Ts he?” said the old gentleman, looking 
down at Peggy with a strange twinkle in his 
eyes. 


“ You’ve 
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“ Yes—very rich, but rather—rather—what 
is the word—concentric ? No, it’s not that— 
Cissentric ? No——’’ 

“ Eccentric,” suggested the old gentleman, 
who seemed to be enjoying a good joke, for his 
face was twisted into unaccustomed wrinkles. 

“That’s the word,’ cried Peggy triumph- 
antly ; ‘‘ but I believe, so does Mother, that he’s 
really very kind, and if he knew how horrid 
things are he’d come and take us away—oh ! 
wouldn’t it be glorious, Uncle Neb “ (and Peggy 
addressed the rat), ‘‘ to live in the country with 
him, for it must be lonely for him, mustn’t 
dl 

She looked up at the old gentleman—he 
could not meet those hazel eyes. 

“It és lonely,” he said in a husky voice. 

“But,” Peggy went on, “I’m so afraid 
he won’t come now, and we'll have to go back 
to London, where it’s so dark and horrid, and 
things are so dear and Mother’s never well, and 
there’s nothing like this.” 

Peggy’s disengaged hand swept round the 
buttercups, the sky and the trees. 

The old gentleman stood silent. 

Then “‘ Peggy Vail,” he said, ‘‘do you think 
your mother would care to see me ?—for I am 
Uncle Neb.” 


So that is how Peggy and her mother still 
live at Roseleigh, and there are two Uncle Nebs 
at “‘t’big red house.” Peggy never knows 
which she loves the better. 
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SYDNEY SMITH IN ANECDOTE. 


BY JAMES A. MANSON, 


AZZLED by the brilliance of his wit, 
most people have been blind to the 
more solid qualities and the genuine 

worth of Sydney Smith. He was a faithful 
and hard-working country clergyman, and, as 
Canon of St. Paul’s, showed rare zeal and 
capacity for business. 

Sydney and his youngest brother Courtenay 
were sent to school at Winchester College, 
where they worked hard and carried everything 
before them. Indeed, they seem to have struck 
terror into their fellows, who presented a round- 
robin to the Head Master, declining to try for 
the prizes if the Smiths were allowed to com- 
pete, “as they always gained them.” On 
another occasion, while the other boys were at 
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play, a learned man found Sydney sitting under 
a tree and reading “ Virgil.’”” Taking the book 
from the lad the stranger examined it, patted 
Smith on the head, gave him a shilling, and said, 
“Clever boy! Clever boy! That is the way 
to conquer the world.” This little incident 
still further stimulated the youth in the pursuit 
of knowledge. 

At the age of twenty-three years he was 
appointed to the curacy of Netherhaven, a 
village in the middle of Salisbury Plain. 

Though he did not grow wealthy until late 
in life, Sydney Smith never listened untouched 
to any tale of distress. When he was in Edin- 
burgh, doing duty as tutor to a young student, 
he learned accidentally that an old lady was 
suddenly pressed for money, and immediately 
begged her to accept the loan of £100 out of 
his limited means, regretting he could not offer 
more. John Leyden, a poor herd laddie of 
Teviotdale, who had passed through his classes 
in Edinburgh University with great distinction, 
afterwards obtained an appointment to India. 
It appeared likely that he would have to forego 
this opportunity as he was unable to provide 
the necessary outfit. Sir Walter Scott, Sydney 
Smith, and others, however, came to the rescue 
of the young genius, Smith contributing {40 
to the common fund. No wonder we find him 
at a later date, quoting in his diary with approval 
the beautiful words of a nameless physician, 
“« My best patients are the poor, for God is the 
paymaster.” 

His way with parishioners was captivating. 
He entered thoroughly into their joys and 
sorrows. “I lay a particular stress upon 
visiting the poor in person,” he writes. “He 
who knows the miseries of mankind only at 
secondhand, and by hearsay, has but a faint 
idea of what is really suffered in the world.” 
Follow him into a cottage. ‘‘ Why, John, I 
took you for a general officer at least in that 
new red waistcoat; but I think there is a 
touch of pride in those brass buttons, don’t 
you?” “Na, your honour, there beant,” 
said John, grinning from ear to ear. “ And 
how do you do ?”’ turning to the old woman. 
“Oh! the stuff your honour sent me did a 
world of good.” ‘Ah! I thought it would 
reach the right spot, dame; you must send 
for some more.” 

Children took to Sydney Smith instinctively. 
One of his own bairns was very delicate for a 
while and had been in the habit of waking 
suddenly of a night, sobbing and talking of 
coming harm in the most depressing mannef. 
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This “unnatural union of childhood and sor- 


row” pained him extremely, and every night . 


he used to wait for the waking of the child 
with a toy, a picture-book, or a bunch of grapes. 
A joyful tale and a little kindly talk gradually 
broke the habit, but the victory was gained by 
his patience and sympathy. He was so proud 
of the wee girl, whom he afterwards christened 
Saba, that, during the nurse’s momentary 
absence, a few hours after she was born, he 
stole her from the nursery to show her triumph- 
antly to his friends. 

As his children grew up they became his 
companions. Of an evening he was never 
happier than when he had a child on each 
knee. He invented stories full of queer folk 
and exciting incidents for them, episode follow- 
ing episode with the utmost rapidity. Then 
at the most thrilling moment came a sudden 
but exasperating pause—‘‘ And so they lived 
happily ever afterwards,” then a kiss on each 
cheek, and then, ‘‘ Now go to bed.” 

One of his grandchildren, aged five, had a 
very inquiring mind, but when her intellect 
was baffled she expressed her feelings by kicking 
and howling. As Sydney was walking in the 
garden one day these sounds arrested him. 
He called out at an open window to ascertain 
what was wrong, and her mother said there 
was something about the Hebrews which she 
could not understand. Two hours later Mrs. 
(afterwards Lady) Holland found her father in 
an arm-chair in the library with the culprit 
on his knee, and maps, books and a dictionary 
strewn around. He had been attempting with 
infinite pains to explain ‘‘ something about the 
Hebrews ”’ to the little lass, and had at last 
actually succeeded in satisfying her craving 
for knowledge. 

Sydney Smith had a high respect for the 
practical. Shortly after his settlement at 
Foston, in Yorkshire, to the living of which 
he was presented in 1806, he started some of 
the earliest experiments in allotments, or 
“food gardens for the poor,” as they have been 
quaintly called. With his wonted fondness 
for a humorous view of things, the parson 
used to test the effects of various food-stuffs 
by cramming hungry labourers with rice, or 
broth, or porridge, and watching the results. 

His anxiety to cure himself of indolence is 
amusingly betrayed in his diary. He spent one 
day very unhappily “ from an unpleasant state 
of body produced by indolence.” He lost two 
hours of another day “from dawdling and 
doubting,” and proceeded to frame certain 
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rules of conduct. ‘I must get up at last; it 
will be as difficult then as now. By getting up 
I gain health, knowledge, temper, and animal 
spirits.” But even five months after this 
entry he is not yet completely cured, for he 
notes, ‘“‘ Lost a day by indolence; the only 
method is to spring up at once.” 

One rural recreation (shooting), Sydney Smith 
resolved never to practise, for these characteristic 
reasons :—‘‘ First, because I found, on trying 
at Lord Grey’s, that the birds seemed to consider 
the muzzle of my gun as their safest position ; 
secondly, because I never could help shutting 
my eyes when I fired my gun, so was not likely 
to improve ; and thirdly, because, if you do 
shoot, the squire and the poacher both consider 
you as their natural enemy, and I thought it 
more clerical to be at peace with both.” 

Desirous of living on friendly terms with all 
parishioners, he tried to escape duty as a magis- 
trate in his own village. He could not bear to 
commit young offenders. To these he would 
read a severe lecture, ending (when necessary) 
with an emphatic, ‘‘ John, bring me my private 
gallows!” This appalling demand always 
brought the urchins to their knees in tears. 
“Oh! your honour, for God’s sake, forgive 
us!” He seldom needed to renew the threat. 
Once he accompanied Mrs. Elizabeth Fry on 
her merciful mission to Newgate, and was deeply 
impressed by the extraordinary influence 
which she had upon the wretched prisoners. 
It made him cry like a child. The simple 
faith of the Quakers always affected him. 
During an epidemic at Foston he was greatly 
struck by their unostentatious behaviour 
amidst the general panic. They were constant 
in their tendance of the sick. ‘‘ Are you aware 
of the danger?” Sydney Smith asked of 
them. ‘‘ We have no fears,” he was told; 
“we are in the hands of God, thou knowest.”’ 

Animals were treated with uniform kindness. 
When the rector entered the field his young 
horses all came running to meet him. Their 
education began with their birth; they were 
taught to wear a girth, a bridle, a saddle, to 
meet flags and music, and to bear the firing of 
a pistol at their heads. He was proud of his 
skill as a trainer, and said no horses were so 
well broken in as his. His children, with such 
an example, were adepts in handling animals. 
The Foston donkey was an accomplished 
fellow. It would walk upstairs, pick pockets, 
follow them like a dog, and at the most distant 
sight of the bairns in the field, start in full 
bray, with ears down and tail up, to meet them. 
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He had a delightfully fresh and frank way of 
putting things. He startled a friend by con- 
fessing that he had once been veryshy. Natu- 
rally he was asked how he overcame so embar- 
rassing a failing. ‘‘ Why,” he explained, “ it 
was not very long before I made two very useful 
discoveries ; first, that all mankind were not 
solely employed in observing me (a belief that 
all young people have), and next, that shamming 
was of no use; that the world was very clear- 
sighted, and soon estimated a man at his just 
value. This cured me, and I determined to 
be natural and let the world find me out.” 
When he left London for Foston he was 
sincerely gratified with what Lord Dudley said 
to him: ‘‘ You have been laughing at me 
constantly, Sydney, for the last seven years, 
and yet in all that time you never said a single 
thing to me that I wished unsaid.’”” This was 
truly a noble testimonial to character. 
Sydney Smith died as he had lived, almost 
his last act being to present a poor priest, 
passing rich on forty pounds a year, to a small 
living worth three times as much. The grateful 
presentee begged to be permitted to see Sydney 
Smith, then on his deathbed, and so feeble that 
he dreaded any agitation. Unwillingly he con- 
sented to a brief interview, only stipulating 
that he must not be thanked—‘“‘ I am too weak 
to bear it.’’ The clergyman entered the room, 
received some words of counsel, pressed in 
silence the hand of-his benefactor, and blessed 
him. Ina few more days Sydney Smith passed 
to his eternal home in the Land of the Leal. 
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A LITTLE CROWN PRINCE. 


DO not know whether you have been taking 
] an interest in the coronation of King Haakon 
and Queen Maud of Norway. There was a 
very special reason why British children should 
be interested in this crowning of a new king. 
To begin with, Queen Maud of Norway was 
once Princess Maud of Wales, the youngest 
daughter of our King and Queen. She was a 
very merry child in her youth, fond of adven- 
tures and fun, just as you are. I believe she 
used to be called ‘‘ Harry” by her relatives, 
because she was almost as daring as a boy. 
Well, in 1896, Princess Maud of Wales was 
married to Prince Charles, the second son of 
the present King of Denmark, and hence- 
forward she spent part of the year in Denmark, 
and part of it near the home of her childhood 









at Sandringham. She has one little son, Prince 
Alexander Edward Christian Frederick, who 
was born on July znd, 1903. But, strange to 
say, the little Prince had his name changed 
before he was three years old, and I will tel] 
you how this came about. 

Perhaps you know that the kingdoms of 
Norway and Sweden were united under one 
king, who is now an old man. But the Nor- 
wegians wanted a king of their own, and at 
last separated from Sweden. This took place 
about a year ago, and when the two coun- 
tries had separated the Norwegians had to 
decide who should be their king. Their choice 
fell upon Prince Charles of Denmark, and so 
it happened that he was crowned under the title 
of King Haakon (which is pronounced as if 
it were spelt ‘‘ Ho-kon’’), in Trondhjem on 
June 22nd. It was a very striking ceremony, 
because representatives had come from all the 
Courts of Europe, and the Prince of Wales 
was present to see his sister crowned as Queen 
Maud of Norway. 

The little Prince had to take another name, 
just as his father had become King Haakon, 
and the name which he received was Olaf. 
Wherever he went the Norwegians became very 
enthusiastic, and sometimes as he went about 
with his father and mother crowds of peasants 
would ask to see the little Crown Prince. If 
he was not sleeping, they would be allowed to 
come and have a look at him, and he is sucha 
bonny little fellow that I am not surprised at 
their delight. 

Now I have got a portrait of the little Crown 
Prince, as I thought it would interest you. 
Some day—may it be many years yet !—this 
little lad will reign as King of Norway, if it be 
God’s will. When you are grown up you will 
remember how the little Crown Prince came so 
unexpectedly to be heir to a throne, for there 
never seemed any likelihood that his father 
and mother would become a king and a queen. 
However, they are both adorning their high 
position, and we shall hope that their country 
of Norway will have much prosperity and hap- 
piness. 

Prince Olaf is such a good-natured little 
fellow that all his Royal relatives make a great 
favourite of him. “Auntie Toria,’’ as he calls 
Princess Victoria, his mother’s sister, is very 
fond of him, but then she is fond of all the 
little princes and princesses who are related to 
her. She usually celebrates her birthday by 
giving a big children’s party at Buckingham 
Palace. 
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THE VICAR’S STORIES. 


By Clarence Willoughby. 
XII.—THE LITTLE GENTLEMAN. 


HIS story came to me from the lips of my 
T nephew Percy, who had been enjoying a 
splendid holiday in a Cornish town with his 
sisters and brothers. They had taken lodgings 
in a pleasant Crescent overlooking the Atlantic, 
with the breakers dashing up their spray almost 
upon the window pane. In front of the house 
there was a little lawn reserved for the use of 
residents in the Crescent, and on this lawn it 
was a pretty sight to see every evening the 
children of the various families in the road 
playing games without waiting for a formal 
introduction to one another. 

Two or three houses from where my nephew 
and nieces were staying with my only married 
sister, there was an old gentleman, who seemed 
to have no friends spending the holiday with 
him. He was short, but wonderfully erect 
and smart in his appearance, so Percy says. 
“He used to speak to us whenever he saw us, 
and he helped us fly the large kite which 
mother gave us,’”’ said the lad. ‘‘ Gradually 
we came to feel that he was quite one of us, 
for he was so kind to all of us. When Fred 
got over the wall and began to climb down 
the rocks where he would certainly have fallen 
and injured himself, it was the Little Gentle- 
man, as we used to call him, who went after 
him and brought him back safely. After this 
mother asked him to come with us for a picnic 
to the beautiful woods six miles out of the 
town, and we were all so glad when he said he 
would come. We knew his name was Dixon 
from the visitors’ list, but that was all we 
knew about him, and to us, through all our 
holiday, he was simply the Little Gentleman. 

“He told splendid stories of adventures 
which had happened to him in Africa and 
India—just as good yarns as those which you 
read in a book by Henty. I don’t know what 
we should have done if he had not been there 
when the motor-car came dashing down one of 
the narrow lanes as our waggonette was driving 
along. Out jumped the Little Gentleman, 
and insisted on the car backing for quite two 
hundred yards until we came to a wider part 
of the lane where it was possible to pass with- 
out danger. The chauffeur was awfully mad 
and lost his temper completely, but the Little 


Gentleman never turned a hair. Mother said 
to me afterwards, ‘There, Percy, that is the 
way a gentleman should behave. You see 
what power a man has when he restrains 
himself.’ 

“Certainly it was wonderful how people 
did just what the Little Gentleman told them, 
One of the boys on the lawn one evening 
struck Frank on purpose. I saw him do it 
deliberately. You know what Frank is like, 
Uncle. He flew at the boy and would have 
blacked both his eyes in a minute if it had not 
been for the Little Gentleman. He was 
sitting reading his paper, but the moment 
the struggle began he shouted out to the boys 
to stop, and called them to him. He said 
it was all very well to fight for a good object, 
but revenge was silly. Then he told them 
a story of a friend of his who had ruined his 
lite through striking another man, and so 
injuring him that he was never able to do any 
work afterwards. Both the boys had quieted 
down by this time and were soon playing ina 
good humour. 

“The Little Gentleman was a _ splendid 
swimmer. You know how dangerous bathing 
on one of the beaches is, where the sand slips 
considerably. Well, one afternoon we were 
going out to have tea on the rocks, and the 
Little Gentleman was carrying the tea-basket 
—as usual, I was going to say, because he 
would insist on doing the heavy work when- 
ever he had the opportunity. He was talking 
to mother, and we boys were on in front, when 
all of a sudden I saw a swimmer evidently in 
distress, and ran back to tell Mr. Dixon. It wasa 
fortunate thing he was there, for we could see 
no one else on the shore who could have ren- 
dered assistance. He flung off his coat and 
boots, and was in the water before you could 
have said, ‘ Jack Robinson.’ He got to the 
swimmer just as he was sinking for the third 
time. It was tremendously exciting watch- 
ing him battle with the waves, and at one time 
it hardly seemed as though he could bring 
the swimmer safely to the shore. The dead 
weight of the exhausted swimmer must have 
been tremendous, but at last he got him to the 
land. 
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“*Go at once for Dr. Simpson, who lives 
in that white house above the cliff,’ he said 
to me as soon as he could speak, though he 
was terribly exhausted. I ran on at once, 
and was fortunate in finding the doctor was 
at home. He lost not a moment in hurrying 
down to the shore, where in a sheltered part 
Mr. Dixon was busy with artificial respira- 
tion. Gradually his efforts and those of Dr. 
Simpson were rewarded by success, and the 
man opened his eyes. I was sent back to 
Dr. Simpson’s house to fetch his carriage, 
and then Mr. Dixon and the swimmer were 
driven back to the town. I am glad to say 
that in a day or two the man who had so nearly 
been drowned was quite well. He was deeply 
srateful to Mr. Dixon, who, however, mini- 
mised his part in the affair, and seemed to 
have a positive distaste for any allusion to 
what the local papers called ‘A Courageous 
Rescue.’ He absolutely refused, because I 
heard him do so, a request for his portrait 
to be reproduced in the Datly Graphic. He 
said, ‘A man cannot do his duty nowadays 
without being praised for it. We ought not 
to make such a fuss about things. That is 
not the first time by many, Percy,’ he said to 
me, ‘that I have put my knowledge of swim- 
ming to good service. Every boy in the 
country ought to be taught to swim, for it is 
almost certain that the knowledge of swim- 
ming will serve him in good stead some day or 
other.’ 

“ After the incident on the shore Mr. Dixon 
went away for a week to visit some relatives, 
and we then found out how popular he was 
with many other people than ourselves. He 
seemed to be always on the look-out to do a 
kind act. The newspaper-boy who served 
the Crescent had broken his arm through a heavy 
parcel falling on it as he was passing a van. 
We learned that Mr. Dixon had been pre- 
sent when the accident occurred, and had 
accompanied the lad to the hospital and 
remained with him until the arm was set. He 
tender towards animals, and 
could not bear to see any ill-treatment of 
them. We missed him very much during 
the week of his absence, and when he returned 
his appearance on the lawn created quite a 
scene of excitement. All the children crowded 
round him and told him what they had been 
doing while he had been away. He had re- 
membered every one of them and had brought 
mysterious parcels for each, which, when 
opened, proved how he had noticed the tastes 
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of each child. Fred had a postage stamp 
album, Ethel had a box of chocolates, Janie 
had a picture postcard album, and so on. 

“ About ten days before we had to go home 
I read in the paper that some special manceu- 
vres were to take place three or four miles 
from the town, and that one of the Royal 
Princes was likely to come and inspect the 
troops. Mother said that I might take the 
boys over to the camp, as we heard that several 
of the townsfolk were going on the day that the 
Prince was expected. I started off early 
with my brothers and got to the camp about 
eleven o’clock, only to find it nearly deserted 
except for the Commissariat Department, 
which was busy preparing the mid-day meal 
for the troops. We were wandering about 
the camp, poking our heads into the tents 
and looking at the preparation of the dinner, 
when all of a sudden I heard one of the men 
say, ‘ There’s the Prince! he’s arrived before 
his time.’ We rushed off in the direction in 
which he pointed and saw three gentlemen 
getting out of a motor-car. It was a splendid 
car, one of the best I have ever seen. The 
tallest of the men was the Prince, for I recog- 
nised him immediately by his portraits in the 
papers. I suppose the two other gentlemen 
were his equerries. To my astonishment he 
spoke to me, asking where the General com- 
manding the troops was. I told him we were 
only visitors to the camp, but that we had 
heard the General had not expected the Prince 
to arrive until one o’clock. He replied, ‘I 
know I am half-an-hour too early, but I wanted 


a rest after the long ride from town. Would 
you boys care to ride back in my car? It is 
starting for Southfield in five minutes.’ We 


hardly knew how to answer the Prince, but I 
managed to say, ‘Oh, thanks awfully, we 
should just love to ride in it if you’re sure it’s 
quite convenient.’ He smiled and said, ‘ That’s 
all right ; tell the man to drop you where you 
want to go, and to be at the camp at four 
o’clock this afternoon.’ 

“You can imagine how delighted we were 
to go spinning along in that lovely car. Talk- 
ing to the chauffeur, he said it was just like 
the Prince’s kindness to think of inviting us 
to ride in the car. You can guess how sur- 
prised mother was to see us come dashing 
down the Crescent in the Royal motor-car. 
She could hardly believe us when we told her 
how we had managed to get the ride. Of 
course, nothing would do but that we should 
return to the camp in time for the parade of 
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the troops which was to take place at half-past 
two. We ate our luncheon at a tremendous 
rate and then went back, arriving in time to 
see the Prince and a lot of officers take up 
their position just before the parade began. 
We had had a day of surprises, but the greatest 
was yet to come, for in a General’s uniform, 
riding on a splendid horse by the side of the 
Prince, was our Little Gentleman. To think 
that we had never guessed who he was! I 
had read again and again at the time of the 
war of the achievements of General Dixon, 
but had never associated our Little Gentle- 
man with that distinguished officer. He was 
now on the retired list, and had been quietly 
spending his holiday at Southfield enjoying 
his incognito. But when the Prince’s visit 
was announced, of course, it became his duty 
to put on uniform and attend the manceuvres. 

“Fred and I gct close to the saluting-point, 
so we had a splendid view of all that happened. 
It was a striking sight to see the line of soldiers 
march with so much steadiress past the Prince, 
and he praised them in generous words at the 
close of the inspection. Then, turning his 
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horse, he rode off talking all the while to 
General Dixon. When he saw us, very dusty 
from the day’s experiences, he reined in his 
horse and asked us how we enjoyed our ride, 
We thanked him and said how jolly it had 
been to get home so fast. General Dixon 
turned to him and said, ‘ You have not taken 
long, Sir, to make the acquaintance of my 
young friends. Perhaps they will do credit to 
His Majesty’s army some day.’ The Prince 
smiled and said ‘ Good-bye,’ as if he had been 
an old friend of ours. 

““ When we got home we had plenty to tell, 
and everybody was very excited to hear that 
the Little Gentleman was really the farous 
General Dixon. Mother said his modesty and 
kindness were only proofs of his real greatness, 
He was just the same as ever, ready to organise 
games, or carry the tea-basket in the days 
that remained of our holiday. He gave each 
of us boys a small pocket Bible, with our 
names written in it, and the text, ‘ Study to 
show thyself a good workman.’ We shall 
never forget the Little Gentleman, though 
now we call him Our General.” 
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BEGGARS BY TRADE. 


STRANGE TALES OF REAL LIFE. 


By F. M. 


ATTERED and torn, a shivering wretch 


looks at you through 


and 


piteously whines: ‘‘ Please, sir, do give me 


a trifle—I am starving!” 


You find a copper in your ticket-pocket, and 
sive the coin to the poor beggar ; and maybe, 
over your dinner an hour later, you feel you 
have done something, even though little, to 


relieve distress. 


But suppose you follow the beggar. 


he fly to a baker’s shop as 
fast as his trembling limbs 
wil carry him, and pur- 
chase the food he so sorely 
needs ? 

Not so. In nine cases 
out of ten, if not in every 
case, he pursues his beg- 
ging and his_ whining, 
gathering in the pennies 
as fast as he can from 
the charitable passers-by. 

At length he feels weary, 
or thinks he has done 
enough for the day; so 
he hies him to his fa- 
vourite public-house, or 
his lodging, or his home 
in the suburbs; and if 
you could watch him 
counting his gains, you 
would find that he had 
taken about five shillings 
by his day’s begging. 
From their 75,000 re- 
cords of street beggars 
the London Mendicity 
Society conclude that the 
average takings of this 
class are no less than 
thirty shillings per week. 
The Society knows, for 
instance, of two street 
beggars, presumably blind, 
who ac tually own freehold 
houses. They cannot be 
said to live in luxury, be- 
cause they are dirty and 
drunken. 
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“The poor foreigner gaily drawing on a pair of new gloves.” 


Holmes. 


Then there is the case referred to by the 
Rev. Wilson Carlile, founder of the Church 
Army. Preaching at St. Edmund's, Lombard 
Street, one day in December, 1904, he said 
that on a recent Sunday night he saw a wretched 
looking man standing near the Marble Arch, 
and he invited him to one of the Church Army 
lantern services. 

“Church Army ?” said the man. “ No, 
thanks ; that means work. I never did any 
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work, and I never will do any; and I ain’t 
hard up for a copper, either.’’ 

Thrusting his hand into his pocket, he pulled 
out a handful of coins—two-shilling pieces 
among them. Whence came that money ? 
Undoubtedly, said Mr. Carlile, it had been 
given him by pitying people in the streets. 

Further, there was the man who feigned 
paralysis near the Stock Exchange, and the 
police found that as he neared his home, in 
a pleasant district far from the ancient city, 
the terrible disability disappeared ;_ while in- 
vestigation showed that the rascal was making 
about six pounds a week out of the nefarious 
imposture. 

Yet again, a friend of mine was one day sorely 
beset by an importunate foreigner who could 
not speak a word of English—so he said. He 
was in great want—a stranger in a strange 
city ; and so distressing was his tale that at 
length my friend gave him a trifle. Not long 
afterwards, the donor having to pass Ludgate 
Hill, saw the poor foreigner gaily drawing on 
a pair of new gloves, cheerfully smoking a 
cigar, and then briskly ascending an omnibus. 
My friend, a thoroughly good fellow, had, 
like many another, been defrauded. For some 
people, begging is evidently a not unprofitable 
business. 

Is there, then, no real distress which genuinely 
merits relief ? Unfortunately, there is; and 
one great mischief wrought by these bogus 
beggars—these impostors that make a trade of 
poverty—is that they chill the sympathies of 
the benevolent, and divert the stream of charity 
from those who really need it. 

Thus, more than sixteen hundred beggars 
were brought before the magistrates during 
the year 1903, and 85 per cent. of the cases 
dealt with from evidence by the Mendicity 
Society’s constables; and of these no fewer 
than 1,271 were committed to prison; seven, 
being children, were sent to Industrial Schools, 
while the magistrates discharged the remain- 
der. But if each of the 1,615 beggars was 
collecting an average of thirty shillings weekly, 
as statistics show, it is clear that many thou- 
sands of pounds were gathered by beggars in 
the street, and that as a business mendicity pays 
very fairly well ; yet if this money were utilised 
wisely, it should prove of great benefit to the 
deserving poor. 

These latter seldom, if ever, come into the 
street or enter the ranks of professional beggars. 
They have usually to be sought out. The 
moral which Mr. Wilson Carlile drew from his 








story was that the real unemployed, who 
wanted work, had to be sought ont and 
helped. Too often they suffer and make po 
sign. 

How, then, are we to distinguish between the 
two—between the genuine distress which jg 
worthy of relief, and the arrant imposture 
which trades on misfortune ? 

The London Mendicity Society claims to have 
framed a plan. They have been in existence 
as an organisation since 1818, and have accumu. 
lated remarkable experience. So, on this cold 
and foggy day, when the winter rain is drench- 
ing the streets, we will ask the kind and genial 
secretary, Sir Eric A. Buchanan, to tell us the 
story. 

First and foremost, the Society was founded 
by the great Duke of Wellington. After the 
great wars the streets were filled with beggars, 
and the Duke thought something must be done 
to deal with them. At the present time the 
King is the patron, and the present Duke of 
Wellington is the president, of the Society. 

It has three departments of work, named, 
respectively : Street begging ; Immediate Re- 
lief (it being by no means only a punitive 
society); and, thirdly, the Begging Letter 
Department, the thousands of begging letters 
which have been dealt with by the Society 
being extraordinary. 

“Street begging,’’ says the secretary, “is as 
old as the hills. It is worse on the Continent 
than in London, and it is perhaps worst of 
all in Rome and in Madrid. It is a question 
that puzzles the world. But the practical 
Anglo-Saxon genius has to some extent solved 
the question in London, and the Society can 
place at the disposal of the public a perfect bit 
of machinery for dealing with it.” 

Subscribers, Sir Eric goes on to say, are 
supplied with books of food tickets, entitling 
the holder to a meal at certain restaurants 
belonging to various proprietors. When, there- 
fore, a subscriber meets with a piteous plea 
for food the ticket will at once supply the need- 

But, further, the little book of coupons also 
contains inquiry tickets, and when the street 
beggar has been fortified by the meal, he can 
make his way to the Society’s offices at % 
Red Lion Square, and the ticket will ensure him 
a hearing and further temporary relief if he 
be found apparently deserving, until his case 
has been fully investigated. For lodging, he 
will probably be sent to the House of Shelter, 
in Baggallay Street, Burdett Road, and provided 
with food and work, or consigned to the cafe 
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of the Church Army, while, if eventually found 
very deserving, the case may be referred to 
the subscriber who first gave him the food 
ticket, and who may be able to afford him 
relief. 

But, alas ! the secretary is forced to admit that 
garcely any street beggars are found deserv- 
ing. They rarely go to the House of Shelter 
or Church Army, when sent there. Perhaps 
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dents in which the beggar, according to his 
own falsehood, bore a part—no more do 
such frauds disgrace our thoroughfares and 
deceive the charitable. The Mendicity Society 
claim that they have cleared them away. 
But there is plenty of other begging in various 
artful, and yet sometimes curiously simple, 
forms. 

A man one day sent a little girl round a 


“The child went from house to house.” 


five per cent. only of the street beggars are 
worthy of help; they do not want to work ; 
they prefer to make a trade of poverty. 
Nevertheless, the Immediate Relief Fund of 
the Society is always open to the cry of real 
distress, and any person may apply for help 
if willing to submit their case to investigation. 
Some of the more sensational cases have been 
swept off the streets. No more do wretched 
daubs of pictures, representing thrilling acci- 


street with a begging petition written on a 
little piece of paper, and saying he was out 
of work. The child went from house to house, 
and the man waited for her at the corner of 
the road. Unluckily—from his point of view 
—an official of the Mendicity Society lived in 
this thoroughfare, anid the child in due time 
came to his house. 

The gentleman in question did not know 
the child or the man, but he knew the writing, 
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for the Society has had upwards of 233,000 
begging letters sent to it for investigation ; so 
the child was brought into the house and given 
a good dinner. She admitted having taken 
eightpence, but on being searched was found 
to have four shillings, and eventually she was 
sent to an Industrial School, while the man 
on that occasion escaped. 

To assume dumbness of speech, a beggar 
learns to depress his tongue in his mouth to 
a notable degree—quite oblivious of the fact 
that dumbness is very rarely caused by any 
defect in the tongue; while others will have 
a leg or arm strapped up so cleverly, to imitate 
a lost limb and excite pity, that even a cynical 
constable might be deceived. 

It is doubtful, however, if a Mendicity 
Society’s constable would be deceived. The 
Society employs three of these officers, who 
are men of great experience. Sir Edward 
Bradford, when he became Chief Commissioner 
of the Police, investigated the Society’s work, 
and expressed himself as so pleased with the 
assistance given to the police that he decided 
whenever a street beggar was dealt with, in 
the absence of a Mendicity officer to give 
evidence, full particulars of the case should be 
sent to the Society. And the reason is obvious. 
The Society’s constables are acquainted with 
thousands of cases, whereas each of the fourteen 
police-courts has only its own record. A 
beggar convicted at one court may be unknown 
in another; but the Mendicity Society’s con- 
stable almost certainly knows him, and can 
produce his disgraceful record. The Society 
can, in fact, sometimes show over thirty con- 
victions against one person. 

It is noteworthy that constables must give 
evidence concerning beggars from personal 
knowledge, and are liable to instant dismissal 
if found giving evidence from the Society’s 
75,000 records without such knowledge. 

The magistrates have found their evidence 
so important that nearly every stipendiary in 
London usually remands a beggar brought 
before him until one of the Society’s officers 
can attend, and the work of the Mendicity 
constables now consists chiefly in appearing 
at the metropolitan police-courts every morn- 
ing, and assisting magistrates in dealing with 
street beggars. 

Magistrates are very loth to convict persons 
selling matches, boot-laces, and such small 
articles, or even singing in the streets. ‘‘ You 
might as well apprehend a German band,” said 
a justice on one occasion ; and no doubt great 


discrimination is necessary in dealing with 
such cases. 

But when, from investigation and from the 
records of the Society, clear evidence can be 
given of a violation of the Vagrant Act, Magis- 
trates are almost certain to convict. Yet the 
demoralising effects of begging are so great 
that when once certain individuals find jt 
fairly successful, they will probably continue 
it even after punishment, and their children, 
who have most likely been taught to beg, 
will follow the same disgraceful career, 

A grocer’s assistant came up to London to 
improve his position, and could find no employ- 
ment. He begged, either by soliciting alms 
in the streets, or by letter to charitable persons, 
and, being successful, he continued the same 
course. He had learned the lesson that others 
unhappily have learned—that they could get 
a certain amount of money without working, 
and therefore they refused to seek for work. 

From street begging to begging-letter writing 
seems but a step, and it naturally therefore 
falls within the sphere of the Mendicity Society's 
operations. The public have probably no idea 
of the immense numbers of begging-letters 
that are written, or of the wide ramifications 
exhibited by the business. 

Begging-letter writers are to be found in 
every department of life, from ladies who 
have lost as much as £30,000 through a fraudu- 
ient trustee down to the illiterate person who 
uses no punctuation and no capital letters. 

The Society have now investigated the enor- 
mous number of about 233,000 begging letters, 
and the secretary would tell you at once 
that only some 25 per cent. of the writers 
are worthy of help. The Society investigates 
on behalf of subscribers, not only letters ad- 
dressed from London, but from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, and returns the letter to the 
subscriber with advice and comment, or is 
willing to act as almoner for a subscriber. 

These begging letters exhibit almost every 
conceivable artifice and falsehood. One in- 
dividual used to obtain insurance policies and 
entrance tickets to convalescent homes, and 
write piteous pleas for a small sum enabling 
him to pay his premium, or to visit the home. 
The money sent he, of course, never used for 
either purpose, but proceeded to send out 
more piteous appeals. 

Another trick is to forward a rent book with 
a begging letter, the book showing only one 
week unpaid; while yet another fraud is to 
enclose printed notices to quit, indicating that 
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gnless a sum of money is quickly paid, the 
ietter-writer will be turned out into the street 
A typical begging letter, which was written 
to a well-known nobleman, runs as foilows : 
“Sir—I am taking a very great liberty in 
troubling you with this for I am not personally 
known to you though I have known you by 
sight and repute for years as I was born not 


three miles from ——. I am in great temporary 


“‘TIf I like to do it and take 


need and have Sir taken this liberty to ask 
ii you would be so kind as to assist me to 
redeem my husband’s overcoat from pledge. I 
was obliged to pawn it a few weeks ago to stay 
the landlord from putting brokers in my rent 
got in arrears as my husband is ill I went to 
see him this afternoon and he told me the 
Doctor is going to send him to a convalescent 
Home on Monday so he wants me to take his 
overcoat to him when I visit him on Sunday 
aiternoon if you would assist me I should be 
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very thankful we have to suffer great hard- 
ship and while I had things to pledge I would 
sooner pledge than ask help. I am going to 
a day’s work to-morrow but shall be done by 
8 so I hope you will kindly answer this.” 

“‘ This ’’ was, of course, a tissue of lies, and, 
indeed, almost certainly was written by a 
man, though unfortunately numbers of women 
figure in the ranks of begging-letter writers 


the risk, that is my affair.’” 


as well. Some are very defiant and impudent. 
“You mind your own business,’ snapped 
one woman in effect, when a Society’s officer 
warned her that she was likely to be imprisoned 
for her disgraceful conduct ; “you mind your 
own business ; if I like to do it and take the 
risk, that is my affair.” 

One rascal, finding he was becoming too 
well known, kept his house, and sent children 
out to cash the remittances he received; he 
used also to throw out his betting cards to 
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tipsters or book-makers who passed by his 
dwelling at stated times. 

Workhouse gangs are found in the business. 
A ring of four, and perhaps more, will write 
their begging letters, and the patient and 
long-suffering, overburdened ratepayers will 
most likely supply the stamps. 

The address given in the letter is, of course, 
that of an accommodating public-house, or 
perhaps barber’s, or small general shop. Two 
of the gang get their afternoon out, and they 
go to the friendly public-house and find one, 
perhaps two, maybe three, answers to their 
piteous appeals. Forthwith they proceed to 
drink the money and enjoy a carouse. Yet 
not all of it; they remember others of their 
gang, and leave a portion for them, so that on 
the morrow, should their comrades receive no 
cash, their visit to the public-house will not 
be quite uneventful. 

Whole families, it would seem, give them- 
selves up to the business. The father or 
mother begins—perhaps, like the  grocer’s 
assistant, in a time of genuine need—and then 
the young ones, growing up, follow the same 
line. At the Society’s office the letters from 
one writer, no matter what name he uses, are 
all kept together ; and so admirable and orderly 
is the system of arrangement, that one book, 
not larger than a big ledger, affords the key 
to the whole. 

Lord So-and-so_ receives an urgent plea for 
help, and, being a subscriber, he at once sends 
it for investigation to the office. The expert 
officials scrutinise the writing, examine the 
address, consider the style, and turn to their 


key. Or, it may be, an official goes post-haste 
to the address given, and makes inquiry at 
first hand. 

He soon discovers the truth, or sufiicient of 
it to warrant him in giving advice ; and should 
he find real and urgent need, he may render 
a modicum of help from the Immediate Relief 
Fund, recommending the subscriber to send 
further assistance afterwards. But, alas for 
poor humanity! he only finds one case out of 
four or five really worthy of hel». 

The result of the Society’s investigations is 
that begging in all its varied forms has long 
been a business, and that nine-tenths of it should 
be stopped. Never give money in the streets, 
say the officials ; and never give money at all, 
unless you personally know the case, or have 
had it investigated by competent persons, 
Give food and inquiry tickets, or work; but 
not money. 

It is a lurid light which inquiry throws on 
London’s begging life—a light showing per- 
sistent and arrant imposture, thriftlessness in 
the garb of misery, and roguery making a trade 
of poverty. No form of distress seems with- 
out its counterfeit. But discrimination shows 
other sights. It reveals deserving need suffer- 
ing in silence, and it shows the honest poor 
who really desire work. To distinguish be 
tween the true and the false is the task of 
the charitable, and, when accomplished, our 
business is to give a helping hand to those who 
need it. 

For, in spite of all artifice and all imposture, 
sad undertones of real distress still piteously 
mingle with the many voices of the Great City. 








‘ THE TIDES. 


:. ROM the vast, ever-plentiful sea, 

it Impelled by the heavenly host, 
Fresh, ever-flowing, resistless in power, 
0 Summer and winter, true to the hour, 
Come the tides with their gifts for 
, the coast. 


When the dark’s at the flush of the dawn 

And the tide mirrors day’s rosy birth, 
Dimpling and sparkling it dances along, 
Laving the shores like a heavenly song 
: That cheers the sad hearts of the 
earth. 


When the sun in the pride of his 
strength 
Pours his quivering glories abroad, 
Drying the grasses, stiffning the reeds 
To the fens, like a generous supply for 
all needs, 
In swings the tide, fresh from God. 


When evening bends low o'er the sea 
And the clouds kiss the ripples good- 
night, 
In steals the tide over quicksand and 
shoal 
Softly, like peace to a penitent soul 
When God blots a sin from His sight. 


When the stately star-companies sail 
The violet hollow of space— 
Distant, like saints lost to mortals 
below— 
Then through the dark earth-ways the 
tide currents flow 
Full of stars—the fresh tokens of grace. 











When the gale howls a dirge in the dark 
And the thundering surf shakes the 
land, 
In foams the tide like a besom of wrath, 
Wreckage and terrible death in its path, 
And yet—it is held in His hand. 


At the dawn, at the noon, at the dusk; 
In the calm, in the storm, what avail 
Tears for the night or fears for the day? 
Deep though the guilt-stains and devious 
the way, 
The flood-tides of God cannot fail. 
HENRY TURNER BAILEY. 


% +t + 


HERE is a story of an oculist who was very 
fond of cricket. But he gave it up, 
much as he liked and enjoyed it, because he 
found it affected the delicacy of his touch, and, 
for the sake of those whom he sought to relieve, 
he gave up his cricket for the vocation of his 
life, for the highest. And we must be pre- 
pared in the same way to give up all that will 
spoil God’s gift of life, that would injure the 
soul. There is nothing we will ever have 
in life that is so high, and so well worth 
reaching, as greatness of life, of soul. Do your 
utmost for the Highest, and the Highest will 
do His utmost for you. 


% % % 


O we realise that the author of “‘ Just As 
I Am,” Miss Charlotte Elliott, was once 
fretting because physical limitations prevented 
her Christian usefulness ? One night all her 
companions had gone to a bazaar designed to 
serve the interests of the poor, when a sudden 
feeling of peace came upon her, and, taking 
a sheet of paper, she wrote the hymn in which 
sO many oppressed with a sense of sin and un- 
worthiness have found solace. 
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AINTSHIP is not innocence, it is con- 
quest. It is the experience of men and 
women who have met many temptations, 
sometimes falling before them, but growingly 
their conqueror, until their days become organ- 
ised victory. 


% * % 


OU will find it less easy to uproot faults, 
says John Ruskin, than to choke them 
by gaining virtues. Do not think of your 
faults, still less of others’ faults. In every 
person who comes near you look for what is 
good and strong; honour that ;. rejoice in it ; 
and as you can, try to imitate it, and your 
faults will drop off like dead leaves, when their 
time comes. 


% oe % 


R. HENRY VAN DYKE has this beautiful 
analogy of the possible restoration of 
man. He says, ‘‘ Do you remember the story 
of the portrait of Dante which is painted upon 
the walls of the Bargello, at Plorence ? For 
many years it was supposed that the picture 
had utterly perished. Men had heard of it, 
but no one living had ever seen it. But 
presently came an artist who was determined 
to find it again. He went into the palace 
where tradition said it had been painted. 
The room was used as a storehouse for lumber 
and straw. The walls were covered with dirty 
whitewash. He had the heaps of rubbish 
carried away. Patiently and carefully he 
removed the whitewash from the wall. Lines 
and colours long Hidden began to appear ; and 
at last the grave, lofty, noble face of the great 
poet looked out again upon the world of light. 


% % % 


*“*FTSHAT was wonderful,’ you say, ‘ that 

was beautiful!’ Not half so wonder- 
ful as the work which Christ came to do in the 
heart of man—to restore the forgotten image 
of God and bring the Divine image to the light. 
He comes to us with the knowledge that God’s 
image is there, though concealed ; He touches 
us with the faith that the likeness can be re- 
stored.” 
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HEN Dr. McAll, the founder of the McAll 
Mission, lay dead in his coffin in Paris, 

a workman of Paris, a former anarchist, stood 
by his coffin weeping. ‘‘ Are you a relative ?’”’ 
“No.” ‘* Why, then, do you weep?” ‘“ He 
saved me.” “‘ What did he say ?”’ “ He said 
nothing,’ replied the former anarchist, “it 
was his face.’’ The Christlike character shining 
out in a Christlike countenance had saved this 
man. A clergyman called upon a woman of 
brilliant gifts who was an unbeliever. ‘‘ But,’’ 


she said. ‘‘there is one thing I cannot get 
over, and that is my father’s life.” 


wA x4 
% * % 


beer is glory for the time to come, says 

D. L. Moody. A great many people 
seem to forget that the best is before ys, 
Dr. Bonar once said that everything before the 
true believer is “‘ glorious.’”” This thought took 
hold on my soul, and I began to look the 
matter up and see what I could find in the 
Scripture that was glorious hereafter. I found 
that the kingdom we are going to inherit is 
glorious ; our crown is to be a “ crown of 
glory ’’ ; the city we are going to inhabit is the 
city of the glorified ; we are to wear garments 
of “‘ glory and beauty ” ; the country to which 
we are going is to be full of the glory of God 
and of the Lamb. 


‘é 


* % % 


Friends watch us who have touched 
the goal; 

They urge us, Come up higher: 

With them shall rest our waysore feet, 

With them is built our home. 


% % % 


HERE are many who are always looking 
on the backward path and mourning 
over the troubles through which they have 
passed; they keep hugging the cares and 
anxieties they have been called on to bear and 
are forever looking at them. Why should we 
go reeling and staggering under the burdens 
and cares of life when we have such gloriow 
prospects before us ? 


% % % 


AY interesting service is held at the be- 
ginning of the Alpine climbing season. 
The Swiss guides are men of deep though 
perhaps rarely expressed piety, and meet for 
an open-air service year by year at the com- 
mencement of their season. They bring their 
ropes with them and lay them at a given place 
at the foot of one of the great mountains. 
The ropes, old and new, are piled in a heap, 
and the men stand around, while the local 
priest conducts the service of blessing the 
ropes. Prayer is offered that the old ropes 
may still continue to bear the strain put upon 
them, and that all who trust to them may Cross 
the mountains in safety. The new ropes are 
formally blessed, and prayers are said that 
they also may prove equal to all the stress and 
strain and save many from danger and death. 
As may be well imagined, the service is one 
of deep interest. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL PAGES. 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


NovEMBER 18TH. Jesus before Caiaphas. 
Matt. xxvi. 57—68. 

Points TO EMPHASISE. (1) The timorous disciple— 
Peter followed afar off, and it led to a denial of 
his Master, (2) The silence of Jesus; He an- 
swered nothing, though falsely accused, and thus 
fulfilled prophecy (Isaiah liii. 7). (3) Christ’s 
assertion of His deity. 

PETER was trusting in himself. He took 
his eyes off his Lord, and when the crucial 
moment came, he failed. The disciple who suc- 
ceeds must always keep his eyes fixed on the 
Saviour. A visitor to an artist’s studio saw 
on the table some highly coloured stones, 
and he asked the painter what they were for. 
He said they were to keep his eye up to tone. 
When he was working in pigments, insensibly 
his idea of colour was weakened, and by 
having a pure colour near him he brought it 
up again, just as the musician, by his test- 
fork, brings himself up to the right pitch. 
In the same way, every Christian needs to 
have a sense of the invisible God. 

Jesus could easily have answered all the 
accusations of His enemies, but He preferred 
to remain silent. A colporteur entered a 
house on one occasion, and offered a Bible for 
sale. His offer was received with abuse, 
and he was ordered to leave the house. As 
he did not turn to go, the man flew into a 
passion and struck him a severe blow. Un- 
strapping his knapsack and laying it on the 
table, the colporteur, a remarkably strong 
man, thus addressed his opponent: ‘ Look 
at my hand; its furrows show that I have 
worked. Feel my muscles; they show that 
Iam fit for work. Look me straight in the 
face ; do I quail before you ? Judge then, for 
yourself, if it is fear that makes me do what 
Iam about to do. In this Book we are told, 
‘When they smite you on one cheek, turn to 
them the other also.’ You have smitten me 
on one cheek ; here is the other. Smite. I 
will not return the blow.’”” The man was 
amazed. He did not smite, but bought the 
Bible, saying that he wanted to own a book 
that could make a man act like that. 


NOVEMBER 25TH. The World’s Temperance 


Sunday. Jsaiah v. 11—23. 
PoINTs TO EMPHASISE. (1) The woes of the 
drunkard. (2) The similarity between the evils 


of Judah resulting from intemperance and the 
evils of our own day from the same cause. (3) 
The only Saviour—Christ Jesus. 
DRINKING is the natural opposite of hard 
and honest work. When the love of it takes 








possession of a man, he is sure to become a 
useless and unproductive member of society. 
It was the sight of two drunken girls reeling 
down an American street that opened Kipling’s 
eyes to the tremendous evils of liquor, and 
made him recant all previous opinions and 
become a Prohibitionist. 

If Christians are to fight this evil, they 
must themselves be total abstainers. When 
the temperance movement was in its early 
days, an old man over eighty years of age, 
afflicted with a bodily infirmity for which he 
had been advised by a physician to use ardent 
spirits as a medicine, was presented with a 
constitution of the temperance society, on 
the plan of total abstinence. He read it and 
said : “‘ That is the thing to save our country ; 
I will join it.’”’ ‘‘ No,’”’ said one, “you must 
not join it, because ardent spirits are neces- 
sary for you as a medicine.” “I know,” 
said he, ‘‘ that I have used it, but if something is 
not done, our country will be ruined; and I 
will not be accessory to the ruin of my coun- 
try. I will join the society.”’ ‘‘ Then,” said 
another, ‘‘ you will die.” ‘‘ Well,” said the 
old man, in the true spirit of patriotism, “ for 
my country I can die.’’ He signed the con- 
stitution, gave up his medicine, and his disease 
fled away. 


DECEMBER 2ND. Jesus before Pilate. 
Luke xxiti. 13—25. 


Points TO Empnasise. (1) Pilate’s honest con- 
viction overcome by the mob—Pilate delayed 
and compromised, and at last, in spite of his own 
better judgment, had to give way. (2) The fear of 
man kept Pilate from doing what he knew to 
be right. (3) The Saviour’s friend--Simon of 
Cyrene bore the cross, and thus lightened our 
Lord's last moments 


Jesus, as He stands before Pilate in the 
lesson, is undergoing what is really His fifth 
trial. It is His second appearance before 
Pilate. Pilate knew that the prisoner before 
him was innocent, and yet he allowed the mob 
to have their way. He thus consented to the 
condemnation of an innocent man. The same 
thing has happened in modern history. In 
this country innocent men have unwittingly 
been condemned, but they have been set at 
liberty whenever their innocence was estab- 
lished. 

It is interesting to contrast these two men— 
Pilate and Simon. The former thought he 
would win popularity by assenting to the 
death of Christ, but he ended his life in exile 
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and disgrace. 
of Christ at the time, or afterwards became 
one, this being evident from the fact that his 
name, as well as the names of his two sons, 








Simon was either a disciple 


was known in the Apostolic company. No 
one ever bears a burden for Christ in vain. 

In the doing of one thing we often are led 
to another of greater value. A boy searching 
for his ball in a ditch near Jerusalem made an 
important archeological find. Scientists and 
inventors in search of one good have found a 
far greater. Hilkiah, collecting money for 
the temple repairs, found the word of the Lord 
in the book of the law. The one who bears 
Christ’s cross never goes unrewarded. 


DECEMBER 9TH. Jesus on the Cross. 
Luke xxiii. 26—32. 

Porimts To EMPHASISE. (1) Jesus’s forgiveness of 
His enemies. (2) The malefactor’s prayer and 
its answer. (3) The defeat of Satan—to outward 
appearances Christ’s death seemed to be the hour 
of Satan’s triumph, but it was in reality the hour 
of his utter overthrow. 


Jesus harboured no enmity against His ene- 
mies, and with His dying breath He prayed 
His Father to forgive them. He had taught 
the new doctrine, ‘‘ Love your enemies,” and 
His prayer on the cross exemplified His teach- 
ing. The Emperor Augustus of Rome, after 
his long conflict with Antony and subsequent 
victory over him, was magnanimous enough to 
declare that he had burned unread all the 
papers that might have incriminated his oppo- 
nent; and, to come to a modern instance, when 
President McKinley lay dying from the wounds 
of his assassin, he gave expression to no words 
of malice or unkindness, and uttered no con- 
demnation of his murderer. 

The thief on the cross was saved in his last 
moments, and many make that an excuse to 
delay deciding for Christ till they come to 
die. A minister well known to the writer said 
recently: ‘‘Instances of conversion in the 
last hour are rare—very rare indeed. Of all 


the characters introduced to us in the Scrip- 
tures, this case of the thief is the only one in 
which the mercy of God was received in the 
final moments of one’s life. 


One day I met a 
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man whom I had lost sight of for a year or two, 
I saw that he was ill. After asking him about 
his health, I questioned him about his spiritya] 
condition, and urged him to yield to the Saviour, 
He informed me that the doctors had Said 
he was so ill that in a few weeks his mind 
would be affected, and then he would be put 
in a lunatic asylum. But when I pressed him 
to obtain salvation, he replied that he would 
not. As he had lived an un-Christian life, he 
would not be so cowardly as to shelter in 
Christ then. And I could not persuade him 
from this position.’’ This ought to be a warn- 
ing to all who are delaying their decision. 


DECEMBER 16TH. Jesus risen from the Dead. 


Matt, xxvtit. I—15. 

PoINTs TO EMPHASISE. (1) The Resurrection proved 
that Jesus Christ was the Son of God. (2) The 
angel's command to the women: ‘‘Go quickly 
and tell His disciples.” (3) What the Resur. 
rection proves—that as Jesus conquered death 
and the grave, so will those who die in Him rise 
again. 

INFIDELS and others have done their best to 
deny the resurrection of our Lord, but it 
stands out as the best-proven fact in history, 
“Renan tried to explain the facts,” writes 
Dr. Torrey, ‘‘ by saying that the passion of a 
hallucinated woman gives to the world a 
resurrected God. Pretty heavy task for the 
passion of a hallucinated woman to perform. 
The passion of a hallucinated woman might 
suffice to convince a poetic, erratic French- 
man like Renan, but would it ever have con- 
vinced a stubborn sceptic like Thomas, or a 
Jew-taxer of thorough-going inquisitiveness like 
Matthew, or a bitter enemy like Saul of Tarsus ? 
Strauss tries to account for the recorded ap- 
pearances of Jesus on the ground that they 
were visionary, but who ever heard of eleven 
persons and five hundred persons having the 
same vision at the same time? Schmiedel 
has recently attempted to account for the 
apostolic belief that Jesus had risen without 
admitting the fact ; but his attempt is as futile 
as those of Renan and Strauss. There can be 
no candid doubt that Jesus really arose from 
the dead.” 
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[* that cathedral-like structure in the 
Gothic style, with its long corridors, its 
stately pillars, its shadowy alcoves, its high 
galleries, and its rich windows—in that 
sanctuary of literature known as the John 
Rylands Library, at Manchester—there are 
many books to see, many to wonder at, 
many to ponder over, and many that by 
their rarity or their uniqueness mark an 
epoch in history. 

Tens of thousands of volumes, collected 
from all parts of the world, are packed upon 
the shelves. Every volume has been specially 
chosen. Some represent the victory of a 
life-search ; others reveal by their presence 
the potentiality of riches. Volumes there 
are which have been the treasures of em- 
perors, kings, and queens; others take us 
back to the times when a pious “ clerk” 
would spend year after year in copying 
and embellishing a beloved composition ; 
others are the costliest of the relics of ancient 
muniment-rooms and monastic libraries ; 
and others are the heirlooms of antiquity, 
the earliest Homers and Virgils, by which 
we trace back devoted book-lovers for so 
many centuries that we marvel to think of 
the eyes long since closed which once gazed 
upon the parchment leaves. 

Yet it is not so much upon all these 
wonders of the book-realm that our thoughts 
dwell, as upon that priceless and almost 
peerless series of English Bibles which lie 
in cases, their pages open and displaying at 
a glance the beauty and the marvel of the 
preserved antiquities. The very spectacle 
has its inspiration. The actual facts, as 
they are realised, become almost bewilder- 
ing, for the mind scarcely grasps that 
here veritably is a Wiclif tome which helped 
to revolutionise the thought and emancipate 


By J. Cuming Walters. 





the intellect of our forefathers five hundred 
years ago, or that here is a manuscript of 
the Gospels which was presented to Queen 
Elizabeth when she made her progress 
through London in 1558. 


Five Hundred Years Ago. 

From 1382, when the Bible was first 
translated into English, until 1885, when 
a well-thumbed and well-marked copy of the 
Precious Word, which had been the constant 
comfort and companion of General Gordon, 
passed into the possession of Queen Vic- 
toria, historic versions and editions of the 
Book of Books have been brought to that 
fitting institution, where they receive reverent 
care. Many of the individual copies, were 
their stories fully told, would require a booklet 
to themselves ; while the complete record of 
the labours of Wiclif, Tyndale, Coverdale, and 
Matthew, would make up a substantial 
volume. 

The Bible had been translated, in frag- 
ments, into the “vulgar tongue” long 
before Wiclif commenced his monumental 
task. But in 1382 the nation received 
that supreme gift of the complete Bible 
in a tongue understanded of the people, 
translated by the assailant of clerical abuses 
and the advocate of popular rights, John 
Wiclif. It marked the beginning of great 
reforms, of sweeping changes. It was an 
omen in itself that a new era was dawning, 
and that the minds of men were no longer 
to be enslaved. Wiclif only enjoyed his 
great triumph two years, but he had nobly 
accomplished his mission, and had given 
the stimulus to others to carry on the work 
of the pioneer. 

Just a century later Caxton, the fust 
printer, issued a sumptuous edition of the 
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“Golden Legend,” a composition originally 
attributed to the priests, and including 
many apocryphal stories of the early patri- 
archs and saints. But its chief value lay 
in the translations from the Pentateuch and 
the Gospels, which were incorporated. In 
this manner, though through a gross medium, 
the pure element of the Scriptures had 
reached men’s minds. In another fifty 
years—and these long intervals show how 
sowly learning was making its way— 
Tyndale essayed a translation of the New 
Testament from the Greek. He sought 
the aid of Peter Quentell, of Cologne, in the 
printing, but the Senate objected, and Tyn- 
dale, taking some of the precious sheets 
with him, fled to Worms. There he arranged 
that Peter Schoeffer should resume the 
operations begun and interrupted at Cologne, 
and in 1526, in spite of the obstacles and 
fulminations of Cardinal Wolsey, the “ inva- 
sion of England by the Word of God ”’ was 
carried on with the aid of this edition. Only 
two copies now survive. The Bishops 
publicly burned the book when they could, 
but it was imperishable, and even to-day 
it survives in our modern version, which is 
largely founded upon it and perpetuates 
its excellences. 


The First Printed Bibles. 

Meanwhile, the printing-press was at 
work, and in 1535 there was printed the first 
complete English Bible, as translated by 
Miles Coverdale, afterwards Bishop of Exeter. 
There is some sadness in the reflection that 
it was chiefly abroad, in Holland and Ger- 
many, that these English editions were set 
up in type. But in 1537 there was “ im- 
prynted in Southwarke for James Nycol- 
son” the second edition of Coverdale’s 
version, and this was the first complete 
Bible issued from our own press. A Quarto 
Bible followed ; new editions were called 
for periodically ; and a signal event was 
the issue of the ‘“‘ Great Bible,’’ or the ‘ hole 
Bible of the largest volume,” which was 
“to be set up,”’ so the clergy were advised, 
“in sum convenient place wythin the 
said church that ye have cure of, whereas 
your parishoners may most comodiously 
resorte to the same and reade it.” 

The impetus had now been truly felt, 
and no real check occurred until the reign 
of Queen Mary. Only one new edition of 
the Scriptures then appeared, and that was 
a year before her death. It had the dis- 


tinction of containing verse divisions and 
criticisms, and we owe it to William Whit- 
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tingham, one of the Genevan exues asso- 
ciated with Calvin and Knox. The Genevan 
version became “ popular”’ in the widest 
sense, and between 1560 and 1640 there 
were calls for about a hundred and fifty 
editions. The Bishops’ Bible, illustrated 
and including portraits of the Queen, the 
Earl of Leicester, and Lord Burleigh, had 
considerable vogue, though it was not 
favoured popularly, and archbishops and 
bishops were ordered to have a copy in 
their hall or dining-room “that it might 
be useful to their servants or to strangers.” 
By such means we trace the influence of 
the open Book and the recognition in highest 
quarters of making it thoroughly accessible 
to all classes. 


“The Authorised Version.” 

And now two Bibles of a different class 
were contemplated. One was a_ special 
preparation for Scotland, finished in 1579, 
and the other was a Roman Catholic version 
of the New Testament, the first concession 
made by that Church to the unlearned laity. 
One of the avowed objects of this Rhemes 
edition of 1582 was to give “ necessarie 
helpes for the better understanding of 
the text, and specially for the discoverie of 
the corruptions of divers late translations, 
and for cleering the controversies in religion 
of these daies.”” So, step by step, we are led 
to the Authorised Version, or King James’s 
Bible, of 1611, when the endeavour was 
made to combine the good points in all 
previous editions and translations, to revise 
errors, and to give the work standard rank 
and an unassailable place. How thoroughly 
the task was performed, how worthy was 
the achievement of the six companies of 
translators, and how finely the version stood 
the test of time, there is no need to urge 
here. But it is these passages in history 
which we can read anew, and in the most 
vivid of flights, when gazing at such a collec- 
tion of Bibles as the Rylands Library ex- 
hibits. We trace the history of the years 
from volume to volume, each of which 
enshrines its illuminating truth and conveys 
even in its outward aspect a significance 
as to the conditions under which it was 
produced. 





Bibles with Histories. 

How some of these volumes were trea- 
sured! In 1616, one George Morton showed 
how he valued his copy by having it bound 
and garnished in Amsterdam, the silver 
alone on the covers costing three pounds 
in the money of the time. Another special 
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copy in the collection is one already referred 
to as having been presented to Queen Eliza- 
beth. It was a manuscript on vellum, 
written about 1382, and containing the four 
Gospels as Englished by Wiclif. It was 
the property of Francis Newport, who had 
been among those driven out of the kingdom 
during Queen Mary’s persecution. When 
Elizabeth was passing through Cheapside, 
where a pageant had been erected, an old 
man representing Time appeared with a 
little girl representing Truth. The child 
came forward with a book in her hand, 
and explained the meaning of the pageant 
in a series of verses, the last of which was : 

“Shee dooth present to thee 

the same, o worthie queene, 

For that, that words doo fiie, 

but written dooth remaine.” 
The Queen, it is said, not only received the 
book but kissed it, “and with both her 
hands held up the same, and so laid it upon 
her breast, with great thanks to the citie 
therefor.’”” General Gordon’s Bible inspired 
the enthusiasm of another Queen, and it 
became one of her late Majesty’s treasures 
after she had heard how the gallant soldier 
was wont to tie a handkerchief to a tent 
rope as a sign that he would like to be undis- 
turbed for half-an-hour while he perused 
the chapters of his Book. It was his com- 
panion in many campaigns, and when it 
was almost worn out he gave it for safe 
keeping to his sister, who subsequently 
sent it to Windsor Castle. No hero or 
good man could deserve a better monu- 
ment. 

Finally, in this remarkable collection 
of Bibles, there is one of peculiar pathos. 
It is one that belonged to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Fry, and a private note assures us that 
“the marks and comments are all her own.” 
But what are these marks and comments 
which call for such pointed reference ? 
The explanation necessitates recalling the 
fact that in 1828 Mrs. Fry, one of the noblest 
and best-hearted of women who had devoted 
herself to philanthropic work, suddenly 
found herself reduced to poverty. Her 
husband, through unforeseen misfortunes, 
was bankrupt, and nothing but sorrow and 
privation awaited the family which had 
formerly been accustomed to every luxury. 
It was at this crucial period that Mrs. Fry 
turned to her Bible for comfort, and, with 
unwavering faith, found in the inspired 
pages the strength she sought. So came 
her “marks and comments.” Sometimes 
passages were underlined ; sometimes a few 
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words were inscribed against them. Thys. 
‘““ Thou hast shewed thy people hard things: 
thou hast made us to drink the wine o 
astonishment,” was annotated with the 
words: ‘‘How applicable to my ase 
1828.” Again, the cry of Isaiah: “J will 
turn my hand upon thee,” drew forth the 
sadly expressive phrase: “In the midst of 
our trouble, 1828.” The volume at once 
excites pity and admiration, touches the 
emotions, and yet constrains us to envy the 
sufferer’s fortitude. Against Psalm exix,. 
“IT have refrained my feet from every eyil 
way, that I might keep Thy word,” occurs 
the significant note: “I desire to do so.— 
E. F.” ; and with the knowledge of the per- 
sonal facts as a clue we get a glimpse into 
the deep nature of the woman tried s 
heavily by adversity. 


Luther’s Testament. 

Although these are some of the most 
conspicuous treasures in the Bible Room 
of the Rylands Library, it must not fora 
moment be thought that the volumes open 
to exhibition indicate even slightly the store 
that has been gathered under one roof. 
In the large central room there are Bibles in 
three hundred different languages. Although 
printing was so rare and so costly before 
1500, yet no fewer than sixty volumes, with 
a fourteen-hundred date, are to be found 
on these shelves, including the first two 
ever issued from the press. There is a perfect 
specimen of the wood-block printing of 
1450, the original blocks shown beside the 
original volume ; there is a beautiful edition 
issued by Gutenberg ; and there is Luther's 
New Testament with the famous picture of 
the Scarlet Woman, subtly allegorical by 
having the triple crown of the Popes on her 
head—a volume issued in September, 1522, 
and, owing to the attacks on Luther, re 
issued with a changed picture in the follow- 
ing December. In a further case is Luther's 
historic thesis, side by side with Henry VIIL’s 
Assertio which procured for him the title of 
Defender of the Faith. 

Making a leap over the centuries, we 
pass from Luther to Gladstone, and find 
preserved the large Bible from Hawarden 
Church from which the great statesman 
was wont to read the Lessons. 


Strange and Early Manuscripts. 
But even more of.a thrill of surprise and 
admiration is likely to be experienced m 
viewing some of the ancient manuscripts, 
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one of which takes us back close upon 
gfteen hundred years. This is the Coptic 
Gospel Book, dated 550, while a Syriac 
Gospel Book is believed to belong to the 
same period. Next we get a Syriac 
New Testament of the year 1000, the only 
complete copy in that language of any 
antiquity in any library in Europe. The 
Apocalypse in the Heraclean version is not 
fund in any other known manuscript. 
These are wonders beyond dispute, and 
bibliophiles from all parts of the world come 
to see them. 

There is a certain fascination in examining 
a Latin Gospel Book, dated 950, which was 
written and illuminated for the Emperor 
Otto the Great, whose portrait in medal- 
lions appears upon the cover ; while a curi- 
ous bit of history is incorporated in a 
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neighbouring Greek Gospel Book, fer the 
full-page picture of St. John reveals to us 
that the hanging lamp and the hasp-lock 
and key were known and used in the early 
days to which the book belongs. 

Such are a few of the relics in a literary 
shrine which “ illustrates the history of the 
English Bible from Wiclif to the present 
time.” It is astory so teeming with marvels, 
so reminiscent of crises, and so beautiful 
in its ideal significance that it always seems 
fresh and can never grow old. But doubly 
forcible, doubly beautiful, and doubly mar- 
vellous does the story seem when in place 
of words it is depicted by the very objects 
that have been seen, touched, and trea- 
sured by the makers of history and the 
bearers of those names that “ are in remem- 
brance ever.” 
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Our Christmas Number. 


AM glad to give some details of the forthcoming Christmas Nu 
| which will be published on November 28, mber, 


The Presentation Plate. 
CHARMING large Photogravure suitable for framing will be presented 
separately with each copy of the Christmas Number, and we hope all 
our readers will be pleased with it. The subject is a reverent treatment of 
our Lord’s walking on the waves, and the title of the picture is “ Othep 


Reft H ” 
uge Have I None A Portrait Gallery. 


PECIAL interest will, | think, be taken in the fine full-page portraits, — 
printed in colours, of some of the ieading philanthropists of the day, 
H.R.H. Princess Christian, the Archbishop of Canterbury, General 
and others appear in this portrait gallery, and their autographs add to its 
value. P 
Several Complete Stories. 
E are fortunate in giving several complete stories by famous writers, 
Some of the stories are illustrated in colours. Included among them are: 
“The Third Time of Asking.” By Ada Cambridge. “Not by Chance.” By Amy Le Fewvre, 
“Little Sister and Baby.” By Anne Warner. “La Petite.” By Morice Gerard, 3 
“jllumination.” By Scott Graham. ‘A Prisoner of Hope.” By C. E. Weigall, — 


The story by C. E. Weigall occupies fifty pages, and is exceedingly interesting. 


Our New Serial. 2] 
ATHARINE TYNAN, whose stories find eager readers all over the world, 
has written our new serial story which commences in the Christmas 
Number. It is a love story, full of charming and engrossing interest. The 
title is ‘‘ Mary Gray”; and I can promise our readers a great amount of 
pleasure in this story. 
Christmas with the Tsar. 
ISS EAGER, whose volume dealing with the life of the Tsar and Tsaritsa 
and their family has been so much appreciated, has written a delightful 
account of how the Russian Imperial Family spend Christmas. Several 
unique photographs illustrate the article. 
“Mending Men in the Arctic Region.” 
NDER this title Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, the heroic physician who labours 
on the Labrador coast among the deep-sea fishermen, tells some inei- 
dents of the noble work carried on there. Several photographs taken by 
himself adorn the article. 
A Great Bazaar Competition. 


N the Christmas Number details will be given of a new scheme by which 
our readers will be invited to aid two well-known philanthropies. 


Interview with Bishop Montgomery. 
FEW men are such enthusiasts for foreign missions as Bishop Mont- 
gomery. An interview with him, illustrated by special pictures printed 
in colours, appears next month. 


A Revivalist’s Experiences. 


HE Rev. W. J. Dawson, who has now made his home in America, gives 
an inspiring report of his work as a missioner. 


Special Monotone Pictures. 


HE Christmas Number will be adorned with some beautiful pictures if 
monotone, in addition to the usual numerous illustrations. 


All the Customary Features. 
N addition to the above selection from the contents, the Christmas Number 
will contain Children’s Pages, Helps for Sunday School Teachers, Texts for 
Every Day, and other regular features. I hope every reader of THE QUIVER 
will spend a very happy Christmas and endeavour to obtain new readers for 
the magazine. The high standard of the Christmas Number will be main- 
tained throughout the coming year. 
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. T was not in church, by the 
publication of their banns, 

that Robert Gregson and Ruth 
Stillwell asked leave to marry, be- 
cause—so far as they were concerned 
—there was no church and they 
were of no parish. Mildena was fif- 
teen miles from Wattle Gully, and 
Wattle Gully was over fifty from 


i 

tT 

| Eumaretta, the little ~ township 
where the nearest parson lived. 
Twice a year he left honorary readers 


to conduct services there, while he 
toured his outlying districts on 
horseback, carrying in the big swag 
before him a bundle of marriage 
papers amongst other things; but 
betweenwhiles there were no benefits 
of clergy available in those parts. 
The settlers had to seek them with 
a zeal and at a cost of time and 
energy hard to spare in their busy 
lives, or do without. Mostly they did with- 
out, being used to it. 

But, although babies might go unbaptised 
and the dead be buried by their friends, 
without leaving anybody to feel guilty 
before Heaven for what Heaven knew they 
could not help, young people wanting to get 
married were in a different category ; it was 
not for them to take the law into their own 
hands. They had to wait the coming of the 
surrogate, although six months off, or travel 
to wherever they might hope to find him. 

When Robert and Ruth came to an under- 
Standing there were no placards on the trees 
and fences of their neighbourhood to 
announce the dates of the Reverend John 
Sutton’s half-yearly tour. Four months ago 
they had entertained him at Wattle Gully, 
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FOR THE THIRD TIME * 
OF ASKING. 


A Complete Story by Ada Cambridge. 

















so that it was reasonable to 
suppose they would see him 
again in a few weeks. It was 


not at all certain, however, until the 
notices were out. Once he had post- 
poned his trip because he was ill, 
once because his wife was ill, once to 
suit the bishop’s convenience; at the | 
best of times it was difficult to be 
punctual in appointments, with hun- 
dreds of miles of parish to look 
after. In those days the posts be- 
tween their stations and the town- 
ship were more precarious than he 
was, and there were no roads or 
bridges for three parts of the way. 

The lovers had been lovers for a 
year or more, although they had not 
been engaged a month, and before he 
“spoke” Robert had prepared his 
little house—three miles beyond 
Mildena again, almost the last outpost 
of civilisation in that direction ; he had built 
it with his own hands and the assistance of 
the brother whose selection adjoined, who 
was to be his partner and live with him for 
atime. Now it was as ready as a young bush 
wife of the period needed her home to be, 
and the breathing-space of the year had 
come—shearing over and Christmas in sight 
—the time of all good times to marry and 
settle, before the rush of work was on them 
again. They talked over the situation with 
their sympathetic families, and a unanimous 
decision was the result. 

Robert fixed up his little nest, leaving 
Jack to keep house, and drove to Mildena ; 
there he collected a few clothes and an avail- 
able sister, and with them drove to Wattle 
Gully. At Wattle Gully he and Madge 
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supped and slept, and thence they started, 
with Ruth between them, before daylight of 
the next morning, on the long journey to 
Eumaretta. 

Mr. Stillwell’s best horses were pressed 
upon the bridegroom, they were to be changed 
on the way by an old friend whom it had not 
been necessary to apprise beforehand. While 
the burly men were buckling harness and 
packing the light buggy, Mrs. Stillwell was 
at the slip-rails emotionally engaged with 
the bride. 

“IT wish I could have gone with you, my 
precious 7s 

“T wish you could, darling, but such a 
journey would kill you. Never mind, we 
shall soon be back. To-morrow night, I 
hope, at latest-——”’ 

‘“T will have a good supper ready. God 
bless you, love! Take care of her, Robert.” 
“Trust me,” returned the hearty bride- 
groom, who was the best sort of old-time 
Australian squatter, than which nothing 
better can be said for any man. ‘“‘ Come on, 
Ruthie! No time to lose if we are to get 
the ring before the shops shut.” 

He drove as only the born bushman can, 
needing no roads or bridges. It was summer, 
and creeks were low and bogs dry and dust 
blowing and sun blazing; they took the 
rough with the smooth, without a thought 
for either, and were as happy, all three, as 
youth and the joyous circumstances could 
make them. They camped for a second 
breakfast, and again when the homestead 
of the old friend was nigh, and the girls 
made a bush toilet while the man exchanged 
his tired team for a fresh one; and they 
rattled into the little town while the little 
shops were still open, glimmering in the 
light of their kerosene lamps, with plenty of 
time to fit the ring and get to the Parsonage 
before it was quite dark. 

The Reverend John Sutton was not sur- 
prised when his wife came to his study to 
say that a couple from the country were 
wanting to be married. Couples had roused 
him from his bed to perform the ceremony 
before to-day. But he was very much 
surprised to recognise three of his most 
respectable young friends in the little party 
introduced to him. 

“ Isn’t it rather late and—and irregular ? ”’ 
he queried, as he shook hands with them. 

Bluff Robert Gregson soon explained why 
they were late, and why it was expedient not 
to make it later—entirely to the satisfaction 








of the clergyman, who understood the con- 
ditions of bush life. 


He sat down at his 





table, drew a printed form from a drawer 
beside him, and dipped pen in ink. 

“Your Christian names in full, please >” 

“ Robert Drake.” 

“Present residence ? 

“My own house, do you mean? We 
thought of calling it ‘ The Knoll,’ sir, as it’s 
on a bit of a hill—eh, Ruth ?” 

The blushing girl nodded. 

“Usual residence, Mildena,” the parson 
mumbled as he wrote. ‘‘ Age, Robert ?” 

‘““ Twenty-six, sir.” 

*‘ Condition—bachelor, of course.  Birth- 
place, King’s Lynn, Norfolk—oh, you are 
an Englishman, are you? Father’s name, 
William Henry—rank, grazier—Wattle Gully, 
Mother, Ellen—maiden surname, Drake. 
Now, Ruth, for you. Is that pretty name 
your only one ?”’ 

~ 7e, a.” 

“Surname, Stillwell. 
address. Wattle Gully. 

*“ Nineteen, sir.”’ 

“What!” The parson stopped in his 
rapid scribbling, and looked at her with 
concern in his kind eyes. ‘‘ My dear child,” 
said he, “I’m afraid you and Robert have 
had your long journey for nothing. I cannot 
marry you without your father’s consent.” 

“* Oh, we have his consent,”’ all three of the 
young visitors exclaimed at once. “ He 
sent us te you. He would have come himself 
only he could not spare the time.” 

““He lent me his horses,” said Robert, 
thinking that must be proof sufficient. 

Mr. Sutton, with a pained and deprecating 
air, explained that the law as applied to 
minors required consent in a formal docu- 
ment, the printed skeleton of which he 
showed them. The lovers tried to read it 
together, but could make neither head nor 
tail of it with their misty eyes and their 
minds in such a turmoil. Robert ground his 
teeth, and his brown hands twitched. There 
was none of this ridiculous red-tape business 
in old England, when his father and mother 
were married in St. Margaret’s Church. 

“Surely,” said he, ‘it will do if we take 
this paper to him and send it back by post 
when he has filled it up ? It isn’t as if you 
doubted our word. You know I’m not 
lying to you, nor Ruthie, either.” 

“‘ T know it well, my dear boy,”’ the clergy- 
man replied. ‘I haven’t a doubt that Mr. 
Stillwell consents. But I must not break 
the law—I cannot. Without that document 
the marriage would not be a marriage. I 
am awfully sorry, but I’m really afraid 
I can do nothing for you this time.” 





Present and usual 
Age ?” 
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Ruth, who was tired and overwrought, 
tried in vain to hide her tears. Her sweet- 
heart put his sturdy arm around her. 

“Never mind, little woman, we won’t be 
done,” said he, who indeed was not daunted 
py any difficulty of life. ‘‘ You and Madge 
just go quietly to bed at the ‘ Commercial,’ 
and I'll ride back and get this thing fixed 
up, and we'll be spliced to-morrow. I’m not 
going home without my wife, so don’t you 
think it.” 

“ What, fo-night /’”’ exclaimed Ruth, cling- 
ing tohim. ‘‘A hundred miles—after this 
heavy day—and no moon! You might break 
your neck. Oh, don’t 
jet us risk any more bad 


luck, Bob—don’t leave 
me—let us keep to- 
gether! We can come 

back in a_ few 

days, when the "Fe 


horses are rested.”’ 

“Tam afraid I can’t,” 
mourned Madge. ‘I’m 
leaving mother with all 
the hard work, and she 
not well——”’ 


“Young things like 
you can well afford to 
wait a bit,” the parson 


made light of the tragical 
situation. ‘‘ Look here, 
Robert, I’m coming my 
round in a few weeks— 
before Christmas, if pos- 


sible. Why not take 
things easy and have H 
the wedding then, nice Pel) ge 


and quiet and comfort- SEMBST Mole yes5 
able, with all your fami- 
lies around you? I am 
sure that is what your 
parents would like best, 
if they thought of their own pleasure before 
yours.” 

Robert bluntly protested that to wait so 
long, after everything was ready, was out 
of the question. But when they had talked 
it over a little, that was the course they agreed 
upon. Ruth had a touch of superstitious 
fear that luck was against them in their 
efforts to make haste and she was reluctant 
to tempt fate further. 

“ Something told her,’’ she said, that harm 
would come to Bob if he left her, as he pro- 
posed, for that wild ride in the dark; and 
She longed for her mother, and for a little 
rest before entering upon fresh enterprises. 
Her inclinations prevailed. It was decided 


sand-coloured 








‘*He saw the fire sweeping over the 
grass "—p. 5. 
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to spend the money brought for the marriage 
licence on extra comforts for the house—it 
still wanted an hour to shop-closing time ; 


and the pleasure of choosing chintzes and 


wall-papers and pots and pans did something 


to compensate them for their disappoint- 
ment. They returned to the parsonage for 
supper, and the girls spent the short night 
in Mrs. Sutton’s spare bed. The following 
night found the trio at Wattle Gully again, 
weary and crestfallen, but resigned and hope- 
ful, and soon the pleasure of their families 
in a wedding at home, and the interest of the 
preparations for it, effaced the last regret for 
their misadventure even 
from the minds of the 
bride and bridegroom. 

The few weeks that 
promised to be so long 
went quickly. New fur- 
niture was contrived out 
of bush timber and pack- 
ing-cases by the amateur 
carpenters, to be stuffed 
and covered and befrilled 
by the industrious girls ; 
new chairs out of sawn 
barrels, new shelves of 
the left-over flooring, a 
back shed, a fowl-house, 
a verandah, a garden— 
and the canvas linings of 
the slab walls papered 
prettily, and the windows 
hung with muslin cur- 
- tains — until the little 
place on the knoll was 
twice the place it was. 
Then the bride’s small 
trousseau was added to, 
a proper wedding-dress 
was possible, and the old 
Wattle Gully homestead 
was spring-cleaned, polished and furbished, 
and the most elaborate cookings set a-going. 

‘“‘ This time we shall really be ready,”’ said 
Ruth to Robert, when she had shown him 
the beautiful three-tiered wedding cake in 
her mother’s pantry. ‘‘ We were not before, 
were we ?’ 

“Oh, I was,” said Robert promptly. 

But just before they were quite ready, 
from the Wattle Gully point of view, and 
three days before they expected him, Mr. 
Sutton turned up. 

‘“‘T hope it won’t be inconvenient,” said he, 
“if I marry you now instead of on Satur- 
day. Mr. Smith of Bandaroo is dying and 
wants to see me, so I am hurrying on ° 
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“ Oh,” wailed Ruth, “and Bob is away 
with sheep, and won’t be home till Friday ! ” 

“Dear, dear. I’m verysorry. But never 
mind,” said the parson cheerfully. “ I'll 
call again as I come back. We shall only 
be a few days behind time, if all goes well.” 

Bob duly returned on Friday, and swore at 
large. There was no such terrible hardship 
in waiting a few days more, but the porten- 
tousness of the thing oppressed the spirit 
of his mate, which made him angry. 

“T’ve got seven horse-shoes in my room 
here and three at the Knoll,”’ she whimpered, 
“and we have no better luck than this!” 

“Tf Smith hadn’t been dying,” growled 
Bob fiercely, and then calmed down to kiss 
and comfort her. 

It is needless to say that every possible 
measure was taken to watch for, to seize and 
to hold fast to the third opportunity. 
Robert established a system of outposts, to 
report to him the parson’s movements, 
wherever he might be. When he had visited 
the furthest of the scattered settlements on 
his list, and was approaching the point 
where he was to leave the regular track of his 
return journey to re-visit Wattle Gully, the 
young man rode out to bring him in—by the 
scruff of the neck, if necessary. 

“|’m not going to stand any more of his 
nonsense,” quoth the thrice-baffled bride- 
groom, as he mounted his horse. ‘ He 
won’t escape me this time, if I have to chain 
him to the table-leg and hold a pistol to his 
head. We’ll be man and wife to-morrow, 
Ruthie, or I'll know the reason why.” 

‘‘ Tf we are not,” said Ruth, as she reluct- 
antly bade good-bye, “I shall think we 
are never to be—that there is a fate against 
a 

“Fate be blowed,” cried Robert, gaily, as 
he cantered off. 

The parson was captured, on the way to 
keep his promise. Smothered in dust, 
dripping with perspiration, his nose flayed 
by the midsummer sun, he was put upon a 
fresh horse and brought in to Wattle Gully 
in triumph. 

“T really oughtn’t to be here,” he feebly 
protested, as he shook hands with the Still- 
well family. ‘‘ There is trouble at Bandaroo, 
and it kept me beyond my time. I shall 
have all I can do to get home by Christmas. 
And I simply must be at my own church on 
Christmas Day.” 

The bridegroom, listening to this, smiled 
significantly. ‘‘ Well, we'll let you go to 


bed now,” said he—for it was past ten at 
night, an unearthly hour for a bush household 





to be up, and the visitor was almost too tired 
to stand. “Then you can get to work as 
early as you like in the morning.” 

Mr. Sutton suggested that the papers might 
as well be prepared now, to save time then 
and it was a satisfaction to the parties chiefly 
concerned to get that much nearer to their 
goal before they slept. The clergyman used 
a pocket pen of novel design—he had got it 
from England, he said, finding Writing 
materials scarce in the back blocks; it 
seemed to be stored with ink in a dry state, 
for he dipped the tip in water to make it 
ready for use. It was handed round for 
inspection while he ate his supper, then he 
put it and the marriage papers into the 
breast-pocket of his white duck jacket, the 
clerical riding-coat for this time of year, 
After which they all went to bed, Robert 
stating his intention to sleep on the mat 
outside the parson’s door—‘‘so that you 
can’t escape, except over my dead body,” 
he laughed rather grimly. 

“You may strap me to the bed, if you 
like,’”’ Mr. Sutton entered into the joke; “I 
am that sleepy and done up that I shouldn't 
know it.” 

And he did sleep so soundly, poor man, 
that they had to call him three times to get 
him up. Robert’s final summons was 
irresistible. 

“Surely he hasn’t gone back on us again 
and died in the night,” cried the young man, 
smashing his great fist on the rough plank 
door. ‘Hi, there! Seven o’clock, and the 
wedding-breakfast nearly ready. Get up 
and splice us before the bacon goes cold.” 

‘“‘There’s no such desperate hurry as all 
that,” the now smiling bride rebuked her 
bridegroom’s impatience. She was flitting 
about the festive table, which was to bear 
daintier dishes than bacon. “ Madge is 
doing the flowers. Mother is in the kitchen. 
None of us is dressed. We were not thinking 
of having the ceremony till after breakfast.” 

“T’d sooner have it before, if you ask 
me.” 

‘“‘ We can’t without Jack, and he isn’t over 
from the Knoll yet.” 

‘“‘ And he promised to be here first thing! 
Oh, well, if the parson is a necessity, the best 
man isn’t. We’re not going to dilly-dally 
for Jack or anybody—now.” 

But they would have hated, both of them, 
to have Jack left out. So, while Ruth 
bustled about the house with her womenkind, 
and Mr. Sutton dressed himself in haste to 
join them, Robert put on his hat and went 
forth to look for his brother. 
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No sooner had he stepped upon the 
verandah, into the hot north wind, than his 
nose warned him that troubles were not over 
vet. He lifted wild eyes to the ridge of the 
gully—and there was the expected column 
of white smoke puffing into the cloudless blue. 
Running down the parched garden to where 
the wide plain opened out, ringed by the 
misty rises of which the Knoll was one, he 
saw the fire sweeping over the sand-coloured 
orass like water released from a broken dam. 

“ Our luck, Ruthie,’ he groaned, a minute 
later. “‘ The wind is taking it right straight 
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but admiration tor his pluck and thankfulness 
for his much-needed assistance. 

The Knoll was saved by a shift of wind, 
but hundreds of acres of grass were licked 
up, miles of precious fencing swept away, 
scores of poor sheep roasted, before that fire 
was put out. And when the exhausted 
beaters flung themselves on the black earth 
for the last time, gasping for drinks from the 
station cart which, laden with buckets of tea, 
had followed with the riderless horses, it 
was three o’clock in the afternoon. They 
were fourteen miles from Wattle Gully and 





c.... 





“He ended with the Benediction.” 


toour house. That’s why Jack hasn’t come 
—and I must go and help him. Pray God 
we get it out in time! Keep Sutton here, if 
you have to lock him up. If you love me, 
don’t let him out of your sight till I get back.” 

But Sutton was not the man to sit down 
with hands before him when every other 
man that knew of it was racing to the fire 
at a pace to break his neck. He, too, was 
soon upon a horse, with his sack before him, 
oblivious of breakfast and all his pressing 
engagements, galloping with the best. Robert 
Saw him later on, black as a tinker, flapping 
furiously, and had not time to feel anything 


who wore his watch. 
looked at it, and uttered cries of dismay. 


about the same distance nearer to Eumaretta 
than they had been when they started. 


The parson was the only man in fifteen 
He sat up suddenly, 


Then the others sat up—and presently 


they stood. 


“You'd better come along with me,” 


said Mr. Campbell, who lived still further 
down the track. 
horse from Inverary and have your valise 
sent after you. 
home for Christmas.” 


“You can take a fresh 
Then you are safe to get 


“T certainly shall not if I go all the way 
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back to the Stillwell’s,” complained the 
agitated man, “ unless I ride all night in the 
dark. Isuppose, Robert, you wouldn’t 

“No!” thundered Robert, miraculously 
recovered from his fatigue, and his trembling 
hands gripped the clergyman’s trembling 
shoulders. ‘‘No fear—not if I know it. 
You are going to do my job first, Christmas 
or no Christmas.” 

He glared into the parson’s troubled eyes. 
The other men gathered round. There was 
a muttered colloquy, a brief silence—cut by 
the bridegroom as with a whiplash. 

“You got those papers about you still ? 

“Papers!’’ Mr. Sutton clapped his black 
hand upon his blackened duck jacket. Yes, 
the papers, pocketed overnight, were in his 
pocket still. 

“And that pen ?” 

He fumbled at his breast again. Yes— 
the pen was there also. 

With eagle glance and backward jerk of 
the head, Robert beckoned to Ruth, who 
drove the cart, and then to Madge, who had 
spared a boy to the fire-fighters by leading 
the bunch of riderless horses, and then to all 
his comrades, one by one. ‘“‘ Now then,” 
said he, after a quick whisper to the girl 
whose hand he firmly grasped in his sooty 
paw, “if you want to get home by Christmas, 
Mr. Sutton—go ahead.” 

Old Mr. Stillwell, who had done his gallant 
part with the expedition, had been put out 
of action some hours earlier, so his son Frank 
volunteered to give his sister away. Jack 
Gregson lined up beside the bridegroom, the 
thirteen other men lifted their unspeakable 
old hats and held them a few inches from 
their sweat-plastered heads against the 
burning sun. The clergyman, looking like 
a nigger minstrel, and staggering on his legs, 
made a desperate call upon his memory. 

““T require and charge you both, as ye 
will answer at the dreadful day of judg- 
ment ’——’”’ 

That was where he began. And he ended 
with the Benediction, all the sorry raga- 
muffins kneeling reverently in the black dust 
around him. “‘‘God.. . . bless, preserve 
and keep you... . that ye may so live 
together in this life that in the world to 
come ye may have life everlasting.’ ”’ 

The ‘‘ Amen ”’ rose from the stricken field, 
the incense of souls of sincerity and truth, 
bred to know the difference between the 
artificial and the real. Then the rumpled 
papers were produced—the ten horse-shoes 
must have worked their charm, after all, for 
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the ring was in evidence also, brought there 
in Robert’s pocket—and the mysterious pen 
was dipped into a billy-can, and signatures 
were laboriously scrawled on the witnesses’ 
knees. The bridegroom had no money op 
him, but his friends were able to make up the 
amount of the marriage fee amongst them, 
only sixpence short. 

“Hah!” said Robert, when he had 
registered his various small debts and the 
last semblance of formality was over—and 
he hugged his bride before them all, 
“ Hah—h—h !” 

‘* And now, for Heaven’s sake, let’s have 
another drink,’’ called Campbell of Inverary, 
‘My tongue’s a bit of roasted leather, and 
my throat’s like a volcano.” 

So the bride, in her tucked-up skirt and 
cotton sun-bonnet, skipped up into the 
station cart, and handed down pannikins of 
tea as fast as she could dip them out of the 
bucket. 

“Your health, Mrs. Gregson! All happi- 
ness to you, Mrs. Gregson!’’ they shouted 
up to her, waving these beakers in the air. 
Then they wrung the bridegroom’s hand. 

“Well done, Bob! You’ve got her now, 
and you deserve her. God bless you, old 
chap! God bless you both!” And they 
made their faces blacker than they were by 
drawing their black hands and black shitt- 
sleeves across their eyes. 

Then, when they had drunk their fill and 
rested a little more, the wedding party dis- 
persed. There was a touching scene between 
the newly-married pair and him who had 
been intimidated and coerced into making 
them such. They caressed, they almost 
fondled him, in the ardour of farewell. He 
was equally overcome by generous emotion. 

‘“‘T shall send you a family Bible,” said ae, 
“and write in it how this was done.” 

‘And we'll send you the fattest turkey 
we can raise every Christmas while you live,” > 
said they. 

Then Mr. Campbell took him away, and, 
weary but happy, they got into the station | 
cart together, to jog the fourteen miles back 
to Wattle Gully—to report themselves to 
their parents and to eat the belated wedding- 
breakfast, which they sorely needed. 

“Never mind about the wedding-dress,” 
said Robert consolingly, one hand holding 
the reins and the other tight about his wife’s : 
slim waist. ‘‘ We’ll have a grand old Chnist- 
mas, and you can wear it then.” : 

“Oh, bother the wedding-dress,” said 
Ruth. 
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N old maid ! 

\ Sylvia Saxonby repeated this softly to 
herself, pm she gazed into her bedroom looking- 
glass, and saw there reflected a pleasant, 
smiling face, with clear blue eyes and brown 
hair slightly streaked with grey. 

The phrase had been uttered lightly, and 
perhaps a little contemptuously, by her young 
nieces as they discussed their aunt behind her 
back, and she had unwittingly come upon them 
as the obnoxious title fell from their lips. 

It was a distinct shock to her; a shock 
that comes to many when they suddenly realise 
that their bodies are ageing faster than their 
souls. 

“Now, why should it be such an obnoxious 
phrase ? ’’ mused Sylvia, whose sense of humour 
‘““My wrinkles are in- 
I ought 


was always strong. 
creasing, and my hair is getting grey. 
to have discovered these signs of age before, 
but, upon my word, I am always in such a 
hurry to get dressed when I stand before my 
glass, that I have never noticed myself. There 
is one comfort, that I can see, hear, and walk 
as well as ever I did! I wish one’s nieces 
would not arrive at the critical age so fast. 
Babies in the nursery don’t mind old maids. 
Unfortunately, I haven’t a nephew or niece 
left that is small enough to take one entirely 
on trust. Yet them all! And 
how tired I am of managing them! ” 

She gave a little laugh, and left her bedroom. 
Downstairs in her cosy sitting-room the fire was 
burning brightly, and an appetising little tea 
laid out on the round table. 

Sylvia had just returned to her small house 
from two months’ stay in one of her married 
had there to take 
charge of six nephews and nieces whilst her sister 
had been taken by her husband for a much- 
needed rest abroad. The household had not 
been an easy one to manage: the three young 
servants a firm hand during their 


how I love 


sisters’ homes. She gone 


needed 
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mistress’s absence ; four schoolboys, ranging 
from eleven to fifteen, attending a day school 
near, did not make their home a quiet or rest- 


ful one ; and the two nieces, also attending 
school, were just of an age when they considered 
they ought to be emancipated from an aunt’s 
control. Sylvia had plenty of courage and 
love for her task. She had nursed every one 
of these young people when they were babies, 
and had lavished a good deal of affection upon 
them ; yet, somehow or other, she had found 
them for the first time slightly antagonistic to 
her influence. They treated her with indiffer- 
ence, sometimes with dislike. Parents’ authority 
they recognised, but an aunt’s was to be evaded, 
if possible. Sylvia did her best, and kept her 
uniform cheerfulness to the last ; but now, as 
she sat down by her fire, and her faithful Mary 
Ann brought in the boiling kettle with a smile 
of approval at the sight of her mistress, she 
said to her impulsively : 

“Oh, Mary Ann, I am glad to be home! 
How I shall enjoy a little rest! I am getting 
too devoted to my creature comforts, I am 
afraid |!” 

“Not a bit of it, ma’am. You are looking 
quite worn out, and I don’t wonder. Miss 
Fanny always did spoil those children, and I 
know what a life they have led you! You were 
tired when you went tothem. I’ve been count- 
ing up the time you have been at home this 
year, and ’tis but two months at the most. 
There was the scarlet fever at Mr. George’s 
in January—you away nursing Miss 
Minnie for six weeks. Then Miss Carry got 
you to take her girls to the seaside, and you 
went for three months and turned governess 
to Mr. Robert’s motherless children till he got 
a lady to take charge of them. You kept 
house for both Mr. Mark and Miss Helen at 
different times when they wanted you, and 
I’m sure you did all the work of the house 
when you were with Mr. George’s wife, for she 


were 
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never keeps her servants! ’Tis enough to 
wear you out, and I hope now you’ve done 
enough for your family and will stay quiet 
over Christmas. They one and all takes mean 
advantage of you, ma’am, and you gets no 
thanks or good for it!” 

Mary Ann spoke as a privileged servant does, 
She had been in the old country house with 
Sylvia and her seven brothers and sisters, 
and had always considered the one who had 
never married the ‘“ best of the bunch.” 

Sylvia was born unselfish, but she was not 
born patient, and she often said that life 
had found her a wayward and irrepressible 
pupil. 

Certainly a good deal of discipline had fallen 
to her share, and many good things in life had 
passed her by. She was warm-hearted and 
affectionate, and had a passionate love for 
children. Yet 
her lover had 
been taken 
from her by 
another wo- 
man, and 
motherhood 
had been de- 
nied her. 

Other peo- 
ple’s children 
had to be her 
solace, and 
they seemed, 
as they grew 
up, to shake 
off her affec- 
tion, and de- 
sire none of 
it. 

Her sisters 
were fond of 
her; but, 
naturally, 
their hus- 
bands and 
children oc- 
cupied the 
first place in 
their hearts. 
Her brothers 
sought her 
counsel, and 
admired her 
clear-headed- 
ness. In 


turned to her for sympathy, but it never 
entered their heads that she might have neeg 
of theirs. 

She was a single woman, and walked through 
life alone ; if she made ties, they were soon 
broken ; and she knew that no one on earth 
had her real interests at heart. She was 
valued for her usefulness to others; her own 
individuality was not considered. Yet, in Spite 
of this, she was a happy woman; her step 
was light, her voice had a ring of gladness in 
it, her eyes and lips expressed the content of 
her heart. Long ago, when her life was most 
difficult, Sylvia had found One Whose care and 
love of her was a matter for daily thanks. 
giving, and her spring of happiness never failed 
her. As she sat in her chair by the fire, tired 
with her long journey and all her previous ex- 
periences, her blue eyes shone with delight 
and satisfac- 
tion. 

“Oh, what 
a nice time 
I shall have! 
And how I 
shall — enjoy 
being alone! 
It is worth 
a good deal 
to have this 
cosy retreat 
to return 
to!” 

The  post- 
man’s knock 
sounded on 
her door. 

Sylvia did 
not hail her 
letters with 
joy. She 
lived near 
London, and 
sisters in the 
country had 
a way oi 
sending her 
many a com- 
mission to do 
for them “ by 
return of 
post.” 

Mary Ann 
brought the 
letters in. A 
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and one from her brother Robert, a Hamp- 
shire rector. He wrote for his wife, who 
was away from home visiting her invalid 
mother : 


“DEAR SYLVIA, 


“We are in trouble again. Bobbie has 


developed whooping-cough, and I have 
two new pupils coming to me next week 
Their parents are 


to learn with him. 








“She wondered if, as she grew older, 


abroad, and I dare not have them here 
with Bobbie. Can you possibly put him 
up? He is not very bad, and won’t give 
you any trouble. I know you will be 
ready to help us. If you could keep him 
till the Christmas holidays I should be glad, 
as I do not want to lose these boys, and 
neither of them has had the complaint. 
One of them is very delicate, and it would 
be on my conscience if Bobbie infected 
him. Being sure that you will not re- 
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fuse, I will bring Bobbie down myself 
Thursday morning. 
“Your affectionate brother, 
“ ROBERT.” 


Sylvia let the letter drop into her lap after 
she had read it, and the light died out of her 
eyes. 

“To-morrow! And a moment ago I was 
so happy thinking of my quiet time! What a 





she was getting more self-indulgent.” 


handful he will be! I must break it gently to 
Mary Ann. She is not fond of boys here.” 

But she did not call her old servant. She 
sat back in her easy-chair, and wondered if, 
as she grew older, she was getting more self- 
indulgent and fonder of her ease and comfort. 

‘There is one certainty,” she said to her- 
self, ‘‘ and that is that I am not to be allowed 
to do it!” 

Then, instinctively, she began planning com- 
forts for Bobbie’s room, and when, an hour 
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later, Mary Ann was told, her mistress spoke 
as cheerfully of her expected guest as she had 
done before of the delights of being alone. 

The boy arrived with his father the next 
day; he was thirteen, a restless, high-spirited 
little fellow, and said to his aunt as a welcome : 

“Isn’t it rot sending me down here when I 
want to be with the other fellows ? Whatever 
shall I do with myself all day long ?” 

“Oh, we shall find any amount of employ- 
ment,” Sylvia assured him ; but the gloom did 
not pass away from the boy’s face, and the 
next few days were trying to both aunt and 
nephew. 

Wet weather set in. Bobbie was irritable and 
impatient at his enforced confinement to the 
house and the violence of his cough. Sylvia 
taxed her brains to the utmost to amuse and 
entertain him. He tramped up and down 
stairs, rummaged her drawers and cupboards 
for anything that took his fancy, broke an old 
piece of Chelsea china by chasing Mary Ann’s 
favourite tabby cat round the drawing-room, 
and grumbled perpetually at the smallness and 
dulness of his aunt’s household. 

‘Ah! ” she said to him with a merry twinkle 
in her eye; “I remember the time when it 
was bliss to stay with Aunt Sylvia, Bobbie | 
You were quite content with some reels of 
cotton, a box of soldiers, and a hearthrug to 
play upon once!” 

“That was when I was a baby!” retorted 


Bobbie indignantly. ‘‘ A fellow wants more at 
my age!” 

““And perhaps less when you arrive at 
mine ! ’’ said his aunt. 


Her cheerfulness and patience were weighed 
in the balances, but they were not found 
wanting. She played games with him, read, 
or told stories in the firelight, and waited on 
him hand and foot when he was really not 
feeling well. But never had two months 
gone so slowly as November and December did 
that year. The time came to an end at last, 
and Bobbie was fetched home by his father the 
week before Christmas. 

Sylvia was asked to return with them, but 
she declined. 

“No; Bobbie has had enough of me,” she 
said to his father, and the boy had the grace 
to feel ashamed of himself. 


““T’m sorry for being so cross,’’ he said to 
her as she wished him good-bye ; “ but it was 
awfully hard upon me to be shut up with two 
women for so long.” 

She laughed in his face. 


“You ridiculous boy! Women aren't 
dragons, or the plague! One day you will 
think differently.” 

She turned back to her little house with, 
sigh of infinite relief and satisfaction. Qcgg. 
sionally she would spend Christmas with on 
of her sisters, but not often. She someting 
felt that times of good cheer and plenty, of 
merriment and of holiday-making, were not 
the times for her to visit her relatives. Sick. 
ness and trouble welcomed her, rarely did 
festivities. She was more than content tp 
have it so, and would often let her eyes rest 
on a motto above her bed: 


“ Better spend your life in serving 
Than have none to serve.” 


She realised this truth again and again in 
the depths of her heart. 

It was Christmas Eve. 

Snow fell at intervals, and as Sylvia looked 
out upon a thick, grey sky, and rather slushy 
streets, she sat down to her breakfast that 
morning in rather a pensive state of mind. 

Mary Ann, coming in with a plate of hot 
scones, looked at her mistress sharply. 

“You are going to Wallingford, ma’am, 
to-day ?”’ 

Sylvia smiled at her. 

“Indeed I am. Have I ever missed doing 
so, unless absolutely prevented by being out of 
reach of it ?” 

“But we’re going to have more snow, and 
there is a biting north wind. ’Tisn’t fit weather 
for you to be out.” 

““T am not made of paper, Mary Ann!” 

“You aren’t made of leather, ma’am, and 
even that do give way sometimes.” 

““Cut me some meat sandwiches, there’s a 
good soul, and have a nice little hot supper for 
me at nine o’clock this evening. I shall be 
back at 8.30, I hope, unless I am snowed up.” 

Mary Ann left the room in silence. She 
knew remonstrance was useless when her mis- 
tress spoke in that decided tone. 

And an hour later Sylvia was on her way to 
Euston station, bearing in her arms a square 
cardboard box, which she guarded with in- 
finite care. 

She was going down to the little village 
church, which stood but a stone’s-throw from 
her old home—that house which had been s0 
much to her for over thirty-six years of her 
life. It had passed into the hands of strangers 
after her father’s death, for the squire, though 
rearing his large family in comfort and luxury; 
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had always lived beyond his income, and as the 

was not entailed, his eldest son had 
heen forced to sell it to pay many outstanding 
debts. Most of the girls and boys had married, 
and possessed homes of their own before the 
crash came. Sylvia was the one who had suf- 
fered most, for she was the one who had loved 
every stick and stone of the old place. Every 
year, on Christmas Eve, she paid a_ visit 
to her parents’ grave, carrying with her a 
wreath of Christmas roses to hang upon the 
marble cross above their last resting place. 
“A piece of sentiment,” said her practical 
sisters, “which costs more than she can 
afford.” But Sylvia did not think so. It was 
one of the brightest days to her in the whole 
year. She loved to eat her lunch at the old 
gexton’s cottage, accompanied by a cup of 
his wife’s country tea, and hear the gossip of 
the village. She loved to saunter through the 
happy haunts of childhood, and linger in the 
old beech avenue that led up to the doors of her 
former home. The great stone house had seen 
several changes since her departure from it. 
It was empty the year before, when she had 
visited it, and she had been able to wander 
through the bare rooms and conjure up many 
happy memories from its various nooks and 
comers. But, most of all, she loved to stand 
over the spot that was so sacred to her, and 
with eyes that pierced the invisible, let her 
mind rest and rejoice in the happy resurrection 
day to come, when she and her loved ones 
would rise together to meet their risen Lord. 
No gloomy thoughts assailed her as she stood 
by her parents’ grave. She remembered her 
mother as an earnest, happy Christian woman ; 
her father, in his last illness, had been led to 
plant his dying feet on the Rock of Ages ; and 
she repeated to herself year by year with in- 
creased certainty of hope the words that she 
herself had chosen for her father’s tombstone : 
“Whosoever liveth and believeth in Me shall 
never die.’ 

A visit to the little church in which she had 
been both baptised and confirmed, and in 
which all her sisters had been married, wound 
upherday. She always crept into the old pew 
that had belonged to them, and knelt in silent 
Prayer for each member of her family, who 
were scattered far and wide ; and she returned 
home tired and sometimes cold, but invariably 
happy, waking up on Christmas Day ready to 
rejoice with all the world, that Christ’s birthday 
had once more dawned upon them. 

It was mot often that she had arrived in 
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Wallingford in a snowstorm. But this Christ- 
mas Eve treated her unkindly. Snowflakes 
were falling; the wind was piercingly cold, 
and there was that chilly dampness in the 
atmosphere that was infinitely more trying 
than hard frost. As she plodded along the 
country lane in the wet and slush towards her 
goal, she began to wish she had not left her 
home. An overwhelming fit of depression 
had been slowly getting possession of her. In 
the train she had fought hard against it ; here 
she felt she must succumb to it. 

Her loneliness and isolation from her family 
struck her forcibly. 

“They do not really want me. Now the 
children are getting big, school and govern- 
esses absorb them. I have no object in 
life. I might have done so much a few 
years ago, but I felt they needed me so often 
that I could not place myself out of their 
Teach. Now I am freer, but I—I am an ‘old 
maid,’ they tell me, and ‘ old maids’ are more 
often in the way than not. All of them say 
how sorry they are they have no room for me 
this Christmas. What shall I do with the bit 
of life that I have yet to live ? Surely there 
is some work for me to do if I could only find 
s?” 

And then, as she followed with her eyes the 
familiar bit of landscape around her, a longing 
for the old days seized her, and she exclaimed 
passionately : 

“‘ Oh, if I could be back here, working in this 
village amongst the dear old people, what a 
heaven on earth it would be!” 

Only the leafless trees and hedges heard 
her words on earth, but they were to come 
back to her memory a few hours later with 
startling meaning. Looking at the threatening 
clouds above her, she resolved to pay her visit 
to the churchyard first, and she accordingly 
made her way through the old lych gate to the 
corner that she knew and loved so well. There 
was only a slight sprinkling of snow on her 
parents’ grave. She hesitated as she un- 
wrapped her wreath from its box. It seemed 
so cruel to leave those delicate white blossoms 
to meet the wintry storm. Yet for eight 
years no other hand had ever laid it there 
but hers, and she softly and reverently slipped 
it in its place. Then she knelt in prayer, and 
asked that she might be given a contented 
heart. “‘ Yet, Lord,” she murmured, “if 
there is any work for Thee that I and no other 
can do, wilt Thou bring that work to me and I 
will do it.” 
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As she was getting up from her knees, she 
was startled at the sound of a little whimpering 
cry. It was two o’clock in the day—not a 
usual time for anyone to be in the secluded 
graveyard ; but as she looked quickly about her, 
she saw only a few yards from her a newly made 
grave, and upon it, flung face downwards, a 
little figure in a big cloak. 

In an instant Sylvia had her hand on the 
cloak. 

“Who is it?” she asked gently. ‘It is 
too cold, too wet, for you to be lying here ! ”’ 

The head was raised. It was a little girl, 
but in the abandonment of her grief she did 
not wonder at a stranger’s presence. 

“Oh, it isn’t so cold for me as for my 
mother! She’s down in the earth! They 
put her there, and I can’t make her hear! I 
want to go to her! I can’t live without her |! 
She said she was going to Heaven, that I must 
love Jesus, and meet her there. I want to 


meet her now. I want to goto Heaven. Why 
doesn’t God take me as He took her! Is she 
in Heaven, or is she down there ? Oh, I can’t 


think! But I want her! I want her! 

Sylvia took her up in her arms. She was a 
little delicate child of seven or eight years, 
with pathetic dark eyes, and soft curls of golden 
brown, that lay in wild disorder over her tear- 
stained cheeks. Her black frock was damp 
and soiled. The heavy cloak was her only pro- 
tection from the inclement weather. Sylvia 
wondered who she was, for her soft little voice 
and the texture of her clothes told her that she 
was no ordinary village child. 

Her whole heart went out to the small mite. 
Without another word, she took her straight 
into the church, which she knew from long 
custom would be warmed for the following day. 
There never was much in the way of decora- 
tion in this little village church. The vicar 
was an old bachelor who did not take much 
interest in it, and the national schoolmistress, 
with two farmers’ daughters, always trimmed 
it up the day before Christmas Eve, as they 
liked that day to themselves. Sylvia knew 
there would be no one about except the sexton 
looking after the fires. She seated herself on 
one of the Sunday scholars’ forms by the stove, 
and chafed the little girl’s cold, numbed hands 
in hers. 

“My darling,’ she said, “‘ don’t be miser- 
able. Your mother is with Jesus. Don’t 
think about her body. That has fallen asleep 
till she wants it again. Have you no father ? 
No one to comfort you ?” 
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“Yes, I have father; but he has shut him. 
self in the library away from me. He is more 
miserable than me, but nurse tells me he’s going 
away from me to-morrow, and I’m to be sent 
to a boarding-school. Oh, I can’t! I can't 
go! Do save me!” 

She flung her arms round Sylvia’s neck, and 
her little body quivered all over with excite. 
ment and emotion. 


“Tell me again!” the child continued, 
feverishly. ‘‘ Tell me that mother is really 
happy. How can she be without me? Js she 


really and truly in Heaven ?”’ 

Sylvia was about to reply, when a heavy step 
was heard in the porch, and old John Dutton, 
the sexton, came up to them. 

Sylvia greeted him warmly. 

“TI seed you a-goin’ past, miss, and the wife 
sez, ‘It’s no fit weather for her to be out. 
Bring her in to once, John,’ her sez, ‘and I'll 
have the kettle bilin’ and a dish o’ tay ready 
in notoime!’ But ’tisn’t little Missy, surely? 
Why, where on earth have her sprung from ?” 

The child buried her head in Sylvia’s shoulder, 
She was cold and miserable, and for the moment 
she had found a haven of refuge. She left 
Sylvia to make explanations. 

In a few moments Sylvia heard from John 
that little May Shuttleworth in her arms was 
the only child of the present owner of her old 
home. Her father had retired from the Indian 
Civil Service, and had only settled there three 
months ago. His young wife had been full of 
delight at having an English home after eight 
years of Anglo-Indian life, but with the advent 
of winter had taken a severe chill and died 
after a few weeks’ illness. Her husband was 
broken-hearted. 

“Tis said,” observed the garrulous old man, 
‘that he were like a man demented, and now 
he have got his right reason, he be determined 
to be off and away to foreign parts as soon a 
ever he can manage it. ’Tis a sad pity for the 
little maid.” 

The child’s sobs broke out afresh. She clung 
to Sylvia as many a child had clung before. 

“Keep me with you,” she whispered. “! 
don’t know who you are, but I love you. You 
hold me like mother used to do! And no one 
has held me in her arms since she was taken 
ill! ”’ 

“My darling, I must take you home.” 

Sylvia spoke cheerfully, but firmly ; and 
when May shrank and protested, she com 
tinued : 

“T am going to take you straight to your 
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“In an instant Sylvia had her hand on the cloak.” 
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father. You must both comfort each other. 
Do you know that I used to live in your house ? 
I know all the rooms. I wonder if you sleep 
in my old nursery ? Tell me where you are.” 

She talked on to her, as she led her through 
a little wicket gate into the private grounds of 
the Hall, and when they eventually reached the 
house, May’s sobs ceased and she was talking 
quietly to her new friend. 

The door was opened hastily by the child’s 
father. He was, hat in hand, prepared to come 
out to search for his small daughter, and 
looked intensely relieved when he saw her 

“TI am so much obliged to you,” he said. 
“They have only just told me of her dis- 
appearance, and have been turning the place 
inside out looking for her.”’ 

Then he placed his hand on May’s shoulder: 

‘“‘ Where have you been ? Do you want to 
add to my troubles ?” 

May began to sob, and Sylvia drew her closely 
to her. 

‘‘She has been weeping her heart out upon 
her mother’s grave,’”’ she said, facing Mr- 
Shuttleworth gravely. ‘‘She wants comfort 
that only her father can give her.” 

Mr. Shuttleworth straightened his bowed 
shoulders, and gave Sylvia a quick, earnest 
glance. 

‘“‘T have not the pleasure of your acquaint- 
ance,” he said courteously; ‘“‘ but you have 
acted the Good Samaritan towards my poor 
little girl. Will you come into the library for 
a few moments ?” 

““T must introduce myself. I used to live 
here ; it is my old home. My name is Saxon- 
by. May ought to be seen to; her dress is 
damp——” 

‘“‘ Here is her nurse. Go to the nursery, May, 
and be good. I will come and see you at bed- 
time. Poor little soul! You can’t be as for- 
lorn as your father is!” 

He turned abruptly round, and Sylvia, 
giving May into the charge of her nurse, fol- 
lowed him mechanically into the library. 

There was a blazing fire, and she was glad 
to take the seat offered her and warm her 
chilled limbs. 

Then she waited for Mr. Shuttleworth to 
speak. She noted his haggard face ; his eye- 
lids were red and swollen, and his lips com- 
pressed as if concealing his agitation; but 
he looked at her steadily and long before 
speaking. 

“Do you believe in coincidences ?”’ he asked 
abruptly. 


Sylvia hesitated. He went on, rather ner 
vously : 

“I expect you think me a careless father. 
but my own loss has not absorbed me entirely, 
I have been thinking all to-day of my poor 
child. I am going abroad, and I don’t know 
what will become of her. I promised my 
poor young wife that I would not break up our 
home unless absolutely necessary. She knew 
she was dying, and she was afraid I would do 
it. She wanted May to have an English home, 
But what am Ito do? Neither she nor I has 
any relation that will come to our help. Her 
nurse, aS you see, is a mere girl. As I was 
sitting here an hour ago, the thought came to 
me that if I could get a lady to come and act 
as a mother to her and keep the house and 
servants going while I was away, it would solve 
my difficulty ; and then my eyes fell on a small 
picture that my child unearthed in the garret 
amongst a lot of lumber, and I said to myself, 
‘ That is the kind of woman I want.’ When! 
opened the door a few minutes ago, the original 
of that picture looked me in the face.” 

He handed her the picture as he spoke. 

Sylvia took it in her hand, and when she 
looked up her eyes were full of tears. 

“T am not the original of this,” she said 
softly ; ‘‘ but this is a water-colour drawing 
of my mother, and I am supposed to be very 
like her. fould you miss it ? Could you let 
me take it away ? I should value it so much.” 

“Is there a possibility of your solving my 
difficulty, and doing what I wish ?” 

Sylvia almost smiled at his abruptness, but 
her heart ached for him and his child. 

‘‘I have a good many belongings who need 
my help,” she said, “‘ and I have my own little 
home. You do not know me. I am a com- 
plete stranger to you. How can you think of 
trusting me with your child ?” 

“ Because of the coincidence. I am a good 
reader of faces. You are not married?” 

ae Sag 

“Then do not refuse me. Think it over. I 
would give anyone a salary of {100 or £150. 
Money is no object to me. I know I am speak- 
ing to a lady, but perhaps it is no object to 
you ?” 

Sylvia thought of her tiny establishment and 
the struggle it was to keep within her narrow 
income, and she smiled. 

“IT am not proud,” she said, “‘ and I am not 
well off ; but such a proposal as yours takes 
my breath away! ”’ 

“You are fond of children ?” 
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“Jam devoted to them.” 

“Then you would be happy with May, and 
could bring her up without any interference 
on my part.” 

There was silence. 
strongest plea. 

“Do you believe in a God as my poor wife 
did?” 

Syivia’s face was radiantly bright. 

“I could 
not have a 
happy ™mo- 
ment if I did 
not.” 

“Then may 
I tell you 
that I was 
driven to 
prayer to-day 


Then he put forth his 


for the first 
time in my 
life. I asked 


the Almighty, 
if He had my 
wife’s soul in 
His keeping, 
to send a 
substitute for 
her to guard 
and care for 
her child.” 

Sylvia was 
profoundly 
touched. 
Visions of sis- 
ters, brothers, 
nephews, and 
meces who 
had claimed 
her help, but 
now did not 
really need 
it, passed 
rapidly be- 
fore her ; and 
with them 
the picture of 
a broken- 
hearted man, interceding with God for his 
motherless child. 

“I will give you an answer in a week’s time,’ 
she said. ‘‘ At present we are both strangers 


to one another, but I may tell you that Mr. 
Clare in the next parish has known me since I 


was a child. The vicar here has come since 
we left.”’ 





“*T am not the original of this,’ she said softly.” 
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He put the water-colour sketch of her mother 
into her hand. 

“‘Take it; but I consider that your link 
with this picture ought to draw you back to 
your old home, if nothing else does. I 


shall wait here for a week till I have 
your answer. I want no references. You 
were sent to us to-day. No amount of 


reasoning will disabuse my mind of this fact.” 

And as Syl- 
via was being 
whirled back 
to town she 
began to 
think that 
this was the 
case. 

With start- 
ling force her 
prayer of two 
hours before 
recalled itself 
to her: 

“Tf there 
is any work 
for Thee that 
Iand no other 
can do, wilt 
Thou bring 
that work to 
me and I will 


do it.” 

She knew 
there would 
be difficulties 
ahead. She 
knew that 
her family 
might raise 


objections. 
Perhaps’ at 
first the very 
intensity of 
her desire to 
accept Mr. 
Shuttle- 
worth’s offer 
made her 
hesitate about doing it. For the thought of 
living in her old home again, and the possi- 
bilities of coming into touch with all that had 
once so filled her life, thrilled her through and 
through. 

‘“‘T shall have a little child to train, without 
the fear of her being taken trom me directly 
we begin to care for each other. I shall be 
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able to teach her to befriend the dear old 
country people and the poor around her. She 
may love me, depend on me, regard me as a 
second mother. What a delightful charge she 
will be!” 

And then, as she was driving from the station 
to her home, she heard the chimes of the old 
Parish Church ring out. She knew they were 
practising for the following day. It flashed 
through her mind that God Himself had been 
preparing this Christmas joy for her. It was to 
be her Christmas gift, and lifting up her heart 
then and there, she thanked Him for it. 

When Mary Ann was told of it, her eyes shone 
with gladness. 

‘“‘ And I will come back to the old home with 
you, ma’am. It do seem quite like a fairy 
tale.”’ 

“What will my sisters say ?” 

“ Tt’ll be strange if they go against it. You’ve 
slaved yourself to death all these years over 
them, and they’ll like to think of you having 
a bit of pleasure now.”’ 

But they did not see it at first, and Sylvia 











had to go through a good deal of Opposition 
before she gained her point. 

Only the remembrance of the pathetic cry 
from the motherless child enabled her to over. 
come all difficulties. She heard her little voice 
continually, ‘“‘ Keep me with you! I don't 
know who you are, but I love you! You hold 
me like mother used to do!” 

And when the week was over Sylvia had sent 
her answer. 

She was not long in following it herself. 

The ensuing years, when the little child grew 
and developed into a charming woman under 
her loving care, were years of plenty following 
the barren ones that had been her portion 
before. 

Sylvia would often say, as Christmas came 
round 

“How little I thought what that snowy 
Christmas Eve would bring me when I went 
down to visit my dear old home in such loneli- 
ness of spirit! It was one of the most remark- 
able answers to prayer that I have ever had 
in my life.” 
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By M. Eagar, Author of ‘‘Six Years at the Russian Court.” 


were discussing the question whether 
Christmas or Easter was the greater feast. 
One of them finally settled the matter by 
saying, ““Anyone may be born, but only Jesus 
Christ could rise from the dead: Easter 
must be the greatest of all festivals.” 

Now, though this story embodies the 
opinion of most Russians regarding the 
two fétes, still, Christmas is looked upon 
as the great family festival, and it is my 
intention to tell you now something re- 
garding it in the Imperial family. 

For many days before the great occa- 
sion there is much mysterious coming and 
going all through the household. The 
children are all busy making presents for 
Papa and Mamma. On one occasion their 
little gifts were rather behindhand, and 
they fixed up matters by making the Em- 
press solemnly promise that if they took 
their work into her rooms when they went 
there, neither she nor the Emperor would 
look at what they were doing! The promise 
was given, and the kettle holder, which was 
what Olga thought appropriate for her 
father, was finished in time. No matter 
what the opinion of the recipient was, the 
artist was perfectly happy, and her delight 
knew no bounds when she discovered it 
afterwards on his dressing table. 

During those days before Christmas the 
Empress nearly lives locked up in one of 
the rooms, arranging presents for the 
members of her household. She would 
need to be busy, for she has to arrange for 
some ten thousand presents—first, for her 
immediate entourage, then for the officers 
of the Household troops, and lastly for 
each Cossack (they all receive small pres- 
ents). 

The presents for the officers are arranged 
as follow: The various jewellers, goldsmiths 
and silversmiths are called upon to furnish for 


oe time ago two of the Russian children 
\. 





inspection specimens of their craft, which 
are sent to Tsarskoe-Selo. Long tables 
are placed in one of the great state rooms, 
on which are displayed in dazzling profusion 
beautifully wrought and enamelled articles 
of every description—tea services, salvers, 
dessert services, watches, studs, cigar cases— 
everything that every mere man could 
desire. 

A great book is kept in which is written 
the name of every officer and the presents 
he has received since he entered the service, 
Book in hand, the Empress inspects the pres- 
ents, writes a card herself, and puts it on 
each present chosen, and adds always some 
small gift, such as a book or painted book- 
marker, or, in the case of anyone with a 
hobby, something to add to his collection. 
The presents to the officers cost many 
thousands of pounds annually. One would 
imagine that with such numbers sometimes 
there would be duplicates, but such a thing 
has never happened as to have two pieces 
of plate or jewellery exactly alike given. 

On the morning of Christmas Eve eight 
large trees are brought into the palace— 
one for the Emperor and Empress, one for the 
children and their nurse, one for the ladies 
in waiting, one for the under-nurses, one 
for the household im general, one for the 
officers, and yet another one for the Cos- 
sacks. This last was always taken to the 
riding school. The Empress herself per- 
sonally dressed all these trees. They were 
very gay with tinsel and small ornaments, 
and were lighted with candles ; but all the 
presents were laid on tables covered with 
white cloths in the German fashion. In 
my time there the children were in a state 
of wild excitement when a message would 
come from the Empress to say the nursery 
party were to keep in one room. Mysterious 
footsteps would be heard on the stairs, and 
both doors leading into the large red room 
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ould be locked till the auspicious moment 
arrived, and they were thrown open. Dressed 
in their prettiest frocks, the children would 
run into the room, to be received by their 
father and mother, and to be given the tree. 
One Christmas, sad to relate, the little 
girlies were all ill with influenza, and their 
beds had to be carried into the room, which 
looked like a ward im a hospital; but I do 
not think the children enjoyed the tree a 
bit less. 

After so much excitement overnight, the 
next morning was apt to fall a little fiat, 
so I instituted Santa Claus, and filled little 
stockings and shoes with bonbons and 
small toys. The child- 
ren’s rapture knew no 
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The Dowager Empress and her other 
son and the Grand-Duchess Olga were 
usually there; and the children went to 
her room to kiss and congratulate them. 
This done, they returned to the nurseries to 
be dressed for church. Service over, they 
had lunch. There is no special national 
dish for Christmas, though there are several 
for Easter. The cook used to make me 
plum pudding and mince pies. The children 
were delighted to see the former blaze, 
but they could not be prevailed upon to 
eat it, notwithstanding. 

After lunch they went with their mother 
to the Cossacks’ tree, and helped to distri- 





bounds in the morning, 
but they were very sad 
on finding that my 
stocking had not been 
filled. Once, a few 
days after Christmas, 
we were driving, and 
Olga had a doll with 
her. She saw a little 
girl crying in the road. 
“Look,” she exclaimed, 
in great excitement ; 
“Santa Claus could not 
have known where she 
lived”; and immediately 
she threw out her dollie, 
crying out, “ Don’t cry, 
little girl; here’s a doll 
for you.” 

But if Christmas Eve 
is a day of pleasure, 
Christmas Day is the 
exact opposite. It is 
the busiest day in the 
whole year. Immediately after breakfast came 
aregular army of people—doctors belonging 
tothe Court ; the children’s peasant nurses, 
in their gay dresses of cloth of gold, with the 
national crescent-shaped head-dresses ; gar- 
deners, bringing beautiful plants, flowers, and 
fruit—to kiss the hands of the children and 
wish them joy. The children, beautifully 
dressed in lace frocks, received this bewil- 
dering levée, and spoke to each person. 
How such mites got through such an ordeal 
Ido not know, but they did it graciously 
and well. After a while the Empress sent 
for us, and we went to kiss her hand, and 
each one received a Christmas card with a 
good wish from her Majesty written on it. 
[ usually got from her a bouquet of 
white roses. 








THE PRINCESSES ON THE BEACH AT LIVADIA. 


bute the presents. The Cossacks sang, 
danced, and played national games for the 
amusement of the children and themselves. 
Some of these games are weird and extra- 
ordinary, like nothing elsewhere I have ever 
seen. 

After this the children returned to tea, 
and they then went down to the state 
rooms, where they assisted at the officers’ 
tree for a little. The last item in the day’s 
amusement was the visit of two or three 
officers to the nurseries, bearing presents of 
small toys and bonbonniéres to the children. 

The Emperor and Empress usually went 
off to dine at Gatchina with the Dowager 
Empress. 

Later on, the nurses would gather to- 
gether and try various expedients for read. 
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ing the future. 
One is as fol- 
lows: You sit 
between two 
mirrors, with a 
lighted candle 
behind you. 
The light must 
be reflected in 
the mirror be- 
fore you. Ina 
few minutes, so 
I am assured, 
you see in the 
mirror before 
you a picture 
gradually form; 
this picture is 
supposed to re- 
present some 
scene in your 
life for the 
coming year. 
Many a tale 
have I been told 
of what the 
mirror has 


shown, but personally I would never try it. 
Another charm which I have seen tried 
On the back of a plate are 


is as follows : 
piled up pieces of 
papers ; 
plate is held up to 
throw a shadow on 
the wall. Strange to 
say, my future, tried 
in this manner and 
interpreted by a 
Russian, came ab- 
solutely true. But 
for all that, I cannot 
believe in it, though 
Russians, who are 


dreadfully supersti- 
tious, do so most 
firmly. 


I also remember a 
Christmas spent in 
the sunny, warm 
Crimea. Perhaps this 
was the _ gladdest 
Christmas in all my 
life. We were cheered 
and brightened by 
the recovery from 
serious illness of the 
beloved Emperor, the 
man who attracts to 
himself more personal 


these are then set fire to, and the 
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THE PRINCESSES-A SNAPSHOT TAKEN BY THE DOWAGER EMPRESS 


IN DENMARK, 


tissue or other light 


PRINCESS MARIE OF RUSSIA, JULY, 





where he had walked ! 
that anyone was looking on, but I saw it 
and wondered. 

On our way to the Crimea we spent 
several days anchored under Sevastopol. 





1900. 


love and devo. 
tion than any 
mere mortal J 
have ever met, 
In what lies his 
great power of 
winning love? 
In truth, I know 
not. Our King 
Edward has it, 
but in a much 
less marked 
degree than the 
Emperor. “The 
little angel,” as 
my household 
called him, pass- 
ed through a 
balconyone day 
where a servant 
was standing. 
When he had 
passed into the 
house, the 
woman _ knelt 
downand kissed 
the ground 
She did not know 


Some of the suite 
went into the town 
one day in_ search 
of amusement, and 
visited a menagerie. 
They saw some rab- 
bits and guinea-pigs 
which were just about 
to be put into the 
serpents’ cages. They 
thought it would 
please the Grand 
Duchesses to have 
these pretty little 
black and white rab- 
bits, and the guinea 
pigs ; so they brought 
them up. Then they 
could not tell how 


to get the little 
creatures down to 
the yacht. One of 


the attendants ran to 
a bird fancier and 
bought up a number 
of small cages, into 
which the poor little 
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creatures were packed. A couple of 
carriages were chartered, and they 
returned to the yacht. In great 
delight they made their way to the 
children and laid the rabbits and 
guinea pigs at their feet. But the 
children were angry. Loudly did 
they reproach the officers with their 
cruelty. With tears in her eyes, 
Tatiana turned to one of the young 
men and said, ‘‘ How would you like 
to be squeezed into a little cage like 
that?” Then turning to me, she 
said, “‘ Do tell him how wrong it is 
to hurt the poor little thing.” The 
young man turned to me and said: 
“We only wanted to give pleasure to 














THE THREE ELDEST PRINCESSES. 


the Grand Duchesses, and they are angry with 
us.” I tried to make peace, and was explain- 
ing to the officers that the children did not 
quite understand, when I heard a little 
chuckle behind me. The children, aided 
by a couple of the sailors, who were their 
regular slaves, had opened those cages and 
set their captives free. They had a lively 
time of it before they were all recaptured 
and sent up to the country, where they were 
allowed to run free. 

But that Christmas in the Crimea we were 
nearly left without a Christmas tree. Far- 
ther north there had been snow storms, 
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AN EARLY PORTRAIT OF PRINCESSES OLGA AND TATIANA. 


and the trains were snowed up for a week. 
The messenger who was bringing presents 
from St. Petersburg was equal to the occa- 
sion. He took a sleigh, and drove all the 
distance, coming over the mountains; he 
arrived very cold and hungry on Christmas 
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Eve. He was very eagerly welcomed, as 
he brought us all letters from abroad. 

Though at Sevastopol there was snow, 
we had none at Yalta, and the children and 
I brought in quantities of holly, ivy and 
mistletoe, roses, violets and chrysanthe- 
mums for decorations. As we came through 
Yalta, children were selling snowdrops in 
the streets. They had gone up to the 
mountains to the snow line to fetch them. 
Christmas in Russia, with hot sunshine, 
doors and windows open, seemed a little 
incongruous ! 

Christmas festivities always end with the 
blessing of the waters, which ceremony 
takes place on the 6th January (O.S.). That 
year we stayed in the Crimea till after that 
date. Many people plunged into the waters, 
clothes and all, and then went about the 
town begging alms and showing their drip- 
ping garments as a proof of their piety. 
The priests all came into the palace, and 
went through every room, sprinkling all 
they met with holy water, and holding out 
the Cross to be kissed. 

The last Christmas I spent in Russia 
was darkened by the memory of death and 
the presence of illness. The little Princess 
Elizabeth of Hesse had died in Skernivitsi 
some weeks before, and the nursery party 
had returned to Tsarskoe-Selo, expecting to 
be followed almost immediately by the 
Emperor and Empress and the suite. But, 
alas! the Empress had got a severe chill 
on that awful morning, and lay ill in 
Poland for many weeks; while we lived 
alone in Tsarskoe-Selo. Anxious to be with 
the children for Christmas, she undertook 
the long journey before she was ready for it. 
As usual, she wished to see to the presents 
for the household herself, but it was too 
much for her, and she had a relapse. On 
the morning of Christmas Eve, word was 
brought to us that she was very ill and could 
not see the children. The Emperor himself 


gave the children their tree, and superin- 
tended the distribution of presents to all 
the household. But, wanting her, we wanted 
more than half of our usual gaiety. She 
lay all for very many weeks, and when at 
last ‘we went to St. Petersburg it was 
February. 


Shortly after the war broke out in th 
East, and for all those months the household 
devoted itself to working for the soldiers 
I never saw such a change in my life. No 
more pretty fancy work lying about in the 
various rooms. Instead, piles of coarse 
shirts, dozens of yards of bandaging, wool 
for knitting and crocheting into comforts 
for those at the front, piles of notepaper to 
be folded and put into stamped envelopes, 
A great deal of this work the little girls did, 
Parcels of tea and sugar were weighed and 
made up. Go where you would in the 
palace, there were warlike preparations. The 
whole palace was like nothing so much asa 
huge warehouse. One manufacturing firm 
sent a present of two tons of paper and 
envelopes to the Empress. 

Ah! since those days how much of 
trouble and disaster have all my friends in 
Russia seen! Their beloved country has 
passed through the throes of a fierce political 
struggle—bloodshed abroad and at home, 
such horrors as I pray England may never 
see. 

Some months after the war had broken 
out, I was with the children, one day, at 
the Dowager Empress’s palace, when an old 
man was carried into the house. He was 
perfectly white-haired, and had lost a leg 
and an arm. An officer whom I knew ex- 
claimed, “ That is poor ——.” I said, “It 
seems a pity to have sent an old man like 
that to the war. He could not expect to 
stand such hardships at his age.”’ To my 
almost incredulous surprise, he exclaimed, 
“Why, he is only twenty-seven years old 
—much my junior.” 

Another time I saw a number of nurses 
start for the front. They endeavoured to 
pass through Siberia on foot, as the rail- 
way was occupied in parts by the Japanese. 
Every one of them perished on the road. 
But I was asked to write about Christmas 
in Russia, and will conclude by saying that 
if any of my readers wish to spend a real 
old-fashioned Christmas they had better go 
to Russia in search of it. The journey is 
quite easy, and as their calendar is thirteen 
days behind ours it is possible to get two m 
one year, which all children would love. 
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LITTLE SISTER AND BABY. 


A Complete Story by Anne Warner, Author of ‘‘Susan Clegg and her Friend 
Mrs. Lathrop.” 


T the top of the third flight of stairs she 
always had to stop and rest. She used to 
stand there with one hand on the rail and feel 
that if it had not been for Little Sister and 
Baby she never, never, could have ever got 
started again. The end always seemed miles 
further on as she paused at the top of the third 
flight, but she was so regular in the way and 
hour of her home-coming that as she stood 
there panting the same noise always sounded 
overhead, and that noise always gave her 
strength enough to go on almost at once. 

The noise was the noise of a squeaky opening 
door, followed by the noise of little feet. The 
squeaky door was Betty’s own door, and the 
pattering feet were the feet of Little Sister and 
Baby. When the clock struck the half hour, 
Little Sister always opened the door, and she 
and Baby came out into the hall and perched 
on the highest step of all the many curling, 
climbing steps that led the way up to there, 
and then they sat and waited for Mamma. 
Little Sister always held Baby’s hand for fear 
that Baby might fall down the stairs, and 
Baby, who had no responsibility at all—not 
even the responsibility of keeping her small 
self from rolling downstairs—always devoted 
all her mentality to looking earnestly down- 
ward, to where an additional shadow of the 
unlighted way was invariably to develop two 
minutes later into a mother, whose tired pallor 
was ever ready to flush rosy at the hugs and 
kisses awaiting her above. 

Betty always heard them come out, and 
always drew her breath deeper as she listened. 
It was such a joy to hear their little voices 
whispering, such a joy to know that they were 
there awaiting her. 

For twelve hours to come they were sure to 
Stay all safe, safe in her arms, for Betty loved 
her babies passionately. 

After a minute she went on up the fourth 
flight. It seemed so very long to-night, and 
her heart laboured horribly. And the fifth 
flight was still to come. 

“Oh, God—oh, God!’’ she murmured as she 
felt her breath deserting her to the point of 
faintness. And then she felt something worse 
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than any failing breath—she felt the paper 
rustle in her bosom, and its suggestion carried 
away the last remnant of her strength. 

“Dat you, Mamma?” Little Sister cried 
from above. 

“At oo, Mamma?” Baby cried too. 

“Yes,” said Betty, “‘ Yes, in—in just a 
minute, my darlings.” 

And then she sank down on the lowest step 
of the fifth flight and knew that it all was 
awfully, wofully near to its ending. The 
paper rustled afresh as she panted for breath, 
and it sickened her afresh. She looked up at 
her children, who sat above there in the beam 
of light from the open door, and their faces 
smiled upon her. Little Sister’s hair encircled 
her head like a halo of gold, and Baby’s-hair 
suggested a ring of woven sunbeams. Betty 
tried to smile up at them, although they could 
not see her face in the darkness, but her smile 
quivered away, and the merciful shadows drew 
a veil over what it merged into. Then, in a 
minute, she arose and toiled up the last flight 
to where their eagerness was waiting to be 
rewarded with kisses. 

““You’re very tired,” said observant Little 
Sister, as they all three entered the room 
together. 

“Berry ti’ed,” said Baby, pressing close. 
Betty nodded as she hung up her hat and 
jacket. 

“Ts tea all ready ?” she asked. It seemed 
as if she must eat before she could speak. 

Little Sister hurried importantly about. 

The table was set with its poor array of cups 
and spoons, and in the middle, on a plate, was 
the very small end of a loaf of bread. Betty’s 
eyes fell on the bread, while Little Sister was 
winding her hand up in an old strip of black 
merino, preparatory to lifting the boiling 
kettle from the oil-stove. 

“‘Isn’t there more bread than that ?” she 
asked. 

Little Sister carefully sat the kettle down, 
unwound her hand and arm, and then came 
around in front of her mother. Baby came 
instantly and stood beside her. 

‘‘ Mamma,” said Little Sister, “ it was Baby.” 

“It wad me,” said Baby. 
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“She was so hungry to-day,” said Little 
Sister. 

“I wud to hundry,” said Baby. 

“She took the loaf and cut a big piece for 
herself,” said Little Sister earnestly. 

“T tut a bit peet for myset,’”’ said Baby. 

“And then she cut another,” said Little 





“All she could see was Little Sister alone; 


Sister, her eyes widening ever so slightly, 
*‘and she ate it.” 

“An’ ’en I tut anudder,” said Baby, “an 
I ate ’at, too.” 

Little Sister’s hand bent forth and took 
Baby’s little hand close in its clasp. 

“She was so hungry,” said Little Sister 
softly. 

“‘T wud so hundry,” said Baby, also softly. 

Betty leaned her head upon her hand and 
looked at them both, and then at the small 
piece of bread. She had no strength to go and 


, 








buy more, but that was not the worst of it, 
“No strength” is sad enough and pitiful 
enough, Heaven knows; but “no strength” 
going hand in hand with “no money ”’ is the 
saddest and most pitiful thing in all the wide 
world. 

“You’re not vexed?” said Little Sister, 
without any 
Suspicion of 
anxiety in her 


tone. 

“Oo not 
’exed ?” said 
Baby. 

Betty shook 


her head, and 
then she took 
the bit of bread 
up in her fin- 
gers and broke 
it slowly in 
two, and laid 
it on their 
two plates. 

“Don’t you 
want mine?” 
said Little Sis- 
ter. 

Betty shook 
her head again 
and tried hard 
to smile. She 
had to lay a 
steadying hand 
upon her heart 
as she made 
the effort, and 
the paper 
rustled again. 
She looked at 
Little Sister 
and she looked 
at Baby, and 
then she rose 
and went and opened the window a little 
and breathed the cold damp air deep into her 
lungs. 

When she turned the bread had disappeared, 
and Little Sister was pouring out the tea. 

‘‘ Drink some, Mamma,”’ she said. 

Betty sat down and drank some, and then 
she remained sitting there while Little Sister 
undressed Baby and put her into the wide 
bed, and undressed herself and crept in after 
her. Betty got up then and went over and 
kissed them both, and they clasped their arms 


or Baby alone "—»p. 33. 
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LitTLeE SISTER AND BABY. 


about her neck and smiled, and turned upon 
their pillows and went to sleep. 

When they were asleep she unfastened her 
dress and took out the paper and opened it, 
and turned to the place. Her heart was burning 
her with a tearing sensation of contending 
emotions. She glanced towards the bed and 
then turned her eyes resolutely down upon the 
page and read : 


“Wanted, to adopt, a little golden-haired girl, between 
three and six years of age.—Apply Sunday, 48, Mayfair.” 


Little Sister was six, and Baby was three, 
and they each had hair as soft and yellow as 
the liquid light that fills the sunset world. 

Betty sat with her tired head supported on 
her tired hands for a 
long half-hour. Then 
finally she slipped from ae 
her chair on to her ‘ 
knees and tried to pray. 
But she could not. 
All she could see was 
Little Sister alone ; or 
Baby alone. And the 
long sad days, and the 
ceaseless struggle ; and 
then at last she found 
herself so near to falling 
on the floor, that she 
summoned her last atom 
of physical force and 
tottered to the bed and 
fell into the place they 
left for her, a _ place 
which always let her 
stretch one arm across 
Little Sister so that her 
hand rested on Baby’s 
regular breathing. They 
were still both hers to- 
night at all events, and 


eS 


the hot tears came 
storming at the thought. 
And then her great 


exhaustion overpowered 
even her tortured mind 
and she slept, slept 
dreamlessly, and for 
long hours. 


T was a lovely Sun- 
day, a Sunday like 
spring. No 


one who 
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33 
was umaccustomed to that envious indi- 
vidual, the weather-god of London, would 


ever have supposed that Christmas was but 
three days away. The air was bright and 
clear, the blue mist rested softly among the 
soft brown bareness of the trees in the parks, 
the grass was sweet and green, and the world 
seemed ready to burst into bloom three months 
ahead of time. 

On top of an omnibus lumbering up the 
aristocratic length of Park Lane sat Betty, 
Little Sister,and Baby. All three were dressed 
in a best that was as pitiful as it was courageous, 
and Betty’s heart matched her poor dress 
through and through. Little Sister had a 
darn in her shoe, and a darned shoe means a 
good deal. Baby’s hands 
were bare and red, and for 
Baby’s hands to be bare and 
red meant a good 
deal too. Both the 
children were all 


“*Oh, the dear little golden heads!’”—~p. 34. 
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wonder over the beautiful park, and the 
beautiful carriages, and the beautiful horses, 
and the beautiful people. Their little hearts 
knew nothing but joy and open-eyed amaze- 
ment at the prospect. Betty smiled when 
they spoke, and tried not to think. She kept 
her eyes fixed on the park, and bit her lip to 
keep from considering what the right home 
would be like after she knew which child was 
to be given up. That one of hers would be 
chosen she never doubted, for she knew, all 
too well, that such violet eyes as Baby’s had 
never looked up from under such long black 
lashes before; and as to Little Sister—oh, 
Little Sister was a fairy out of God’s garden, 
and an angel out of His heaven, and nothing 
less. 

“It’s so beautiful,” said Little Sister, looking 
up at her mother just then. 

“So booful,’’ said Baby. 

Betty smiled. 

Then after a little it came their turn to get 
down, and her heart began to choke her as she 
went up the stately side street with its row of 
grand, silent, unsympathetic looking houses, 
Number 48 was especjally grand, silent and 
unsympathetic looking, and there was a man 
in livery in front who seemed stationed there 
on purpose to warn those whose misery drove 
them to the borderland of desperation away. 
from the great door of wood and gold. There 
was a way that led down underneath the 
grandeur, and that was the way that Betty 
and her children took, and which led them, 
after ten minutes of most overawing ex- 
periences, to where they found themselves 
alone together in a small red room. A bright 
fire burned there, and the chairs were too soft 
for words. Betty sat timidly down, and Little 
Sister took another chair and perched modestly 
on its extreme edge; but Baby climbed her way 
up and into the biggest and softest in the room, 
and folded her tiny red hands in her lap, and 
sighed a big sigh of utter pleasure. 

After a few minutes the door opened, and 
a voice that seemed to belong to the hand that 
opened it said in stately tones : 

“‘ Here, my lady.” 

And then something as pretty as Little Sister 
and Baby, either or both, came into the room, 

The something was a young lady, a very 
young lady, all cream and roses and silk and 
gold. Her hair and her eyes and her lips and 
her smile were all as perfect as hair and lips 


and smile can be. Her dress was_ rose, 


and great folds and falls of lace flowed over 





it. Around her waist a great golden rope 
was knotted, on her fingers were Sparkling 
gems, on her wrists were more gems, and 
on her white throat were still more gems. She 
was beautiful and dazzling, and dazzlingly 
beautiful; and as Betty and the children 
stared in an utter wonder that killed alike 
their speech and their manners the lovely 
vision cried : 

‘“Oh, the dear little golden heads! These 
are real little golden heads! These are exactly 
what I wanted.” 

Betty was standing and Little Sister had 
risen too, but Baby was still and dumb. 

“Are they sisters ?’’ the vision asked, 
addressing Betty, but never lifting her eyes 
from the two children. 

“Yes, my lady,” said Betty. 

“Are they yours ?”’ 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“‘T want them both!” 

There was a curious hush in the room, it 
seemed to the poor mother, and then the vision 
spoke again. 

“Yes, I want them both. They are too 
dear. They will be so sweet to dress and shop 
for.” x 

She swept down on her knees by Baby then, 
and all-the pink and white and gold of her 
wonderful gown encircled Baby and her poor 
little coat and her red little hands. 

“Think of it,’”’ the vision exclaimed; “a 
dolly and a dolly-cab, a little dog to lead by 
a chain, and cakes and tea, and a white frock 
with a big, broad belt !—only think of it!” 

As Baby knew very little of any of the 
delights thus vividly portrayed to her small 
imagination, she was not greatly affected by 
this speech, but Little Sister knew, and drew 
nearer. Betty stood still, and her heart seemed 
dripping tears within her. Tears of blood. 

“A little room,” continued the vision, “ and 
a dear little bed, and a little chair and table, 
and a little pair of slippers, and a little warm 
gown to tuck up in each night!” 

Little Sister was looking very earnest. 

‘‘She is warm at nights,” she said. ‘I hold 
her.”’ 

‘Her holds me,” said Baby. 

Oh, the poor mother! standing listening. 

“And you, too, little one,’”’ said the vision, 
“you'll have just the same, just exactly the 
same. I want you both. I must have you 
both.”” Then she rose and turned to Betty. 
“T can have them both, can’t I ?”” she asked; 
“it will save you such a lot of trouble.” 
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Betty did not look at the children; she looked 
at the fire. She felt as if her last hour had 
come ; She thought, perhaps, this was the way 
in which the good God had planned to care 
for Little Sister and Baby. She kept on look- 
ing at the fire. But she bowed her head. 
The vision still turned towards her. 

“Can’t they stay now?” the vision asked ; 
“then I can take them out early to-morrow 
morning and buy them things. I want to 
buy them so many things. And then there’s 
Christmas.’’ At the words she turned to Baby 
again. ‘‘A great tree,’”’ she exclaimed, 
“and candles and bonbons and dancing paper 
dollies, and chains of silver and gold. And 
everything that we can find that’s fun to play 
with!” 

Little 
colour. 

“You will leave them, won’t you ?” 


big 


Sister’s cheeks were deepening in 
the 
vision asked again, and just as she spoke the 
door opened and a footman entered bearing a 
tray with oranges and little currant biscuits. 

The children’s faces at the sight told a long 
story, and decided the mother. If a world of 
and food open to those little 
hungry mouths, to those little delicate bodies, 
she would not stand in their way. 

“You'll leave them, won’t you ?” said the 
vision for the third time, and poor Betty 
bowed her head. 

“Can I come and see them ?”’ 


warmth was 


she asked in 
a very low tone, and not looking at them—not 
daring to look at them, in fact. 

“Of course,’”’ said the vision, 
Christmas and see how happy they will be. 


‘come on 


Come when you like.’ 

Betty never knew why she did what she did 
next, for she crossed the room to the door as 
quickly as she could, ran out through the hall, 
through another hall, round an open door into 
and through an archway that led 
from a court into the street, and then, dizzy, 
frightened, her heart one racking pain of un- 
utterable misery, she somehow found her way 


a court, 


home. 
Oh, the the stairs ! 

Sister and Baby at the top. 

them 


With no Little 
How she climbed 
after. The fire 
was out and the room was cold. She undressed 
The bed was cold and empty 
as her aching, breaking heart. After a long 
time she slept, and she slept until the milliner, 
who lived in the next room, woke her next day 
to know what had become of the children 
Betty told her in a cold, stony way that she 


stairs, 


she could never guess 


and went to bed. 


had given them both away. The milliner 
thought she had done wisely. 

Ah well, perhaps she had! 

She was too ill to go to the shop, and the next 
day too, but on the third morning she remem- 
bered that it Christmas, and that she 
could go to see them; and somehow strength 
came back at the thought, and she crept out 
of bed and made some tea and soaked the hard 
bread that had stood on the table for three days, 
and ate it. 

And then life looked a bit better, and she 
dressed and sat by the window, and outside 
Christmas was reigning fair and bright. 


was 


SUPPOSE that Betty was very weak, or per- 
] haps she was weary with much thinking of 
many thoughts, but at any rate she fell asleep 
there by the window, and her bread lay on the 
window ledge, and one hand clung hard to her 
hard chair for support. She slept an hour or 
so and then she woke suddenly, and her first 
thought on waking was that death had come 
to her, and that Paradise was about her. 

It was the squeaking of the squeaky door 
that startled her back to life, and her eyes, as 
they opened, beheld that which meant Paradise 
to her life and love. 

Little Sister and Baby stood before her. 

Little Sister was dressed in a lilac velvet 
coat with a big black hat tied under her chin 
in a big black bow. She had on black gaiters 
and a little soft furry tippet, and a big soft 
furry muff, and deep in the soft fur nestled 
a lilac bow. She had little gloves and a little 
pocket-handkerchief, and in her arms she held 
a huge doll, whose costume was a replica in 
miniature of her own. 

Baby was beside her in pink velvet ; also a 
big black hat, also black gaiters ; but a smaller 
furry tippet and a smaller furry muff; also 
small gloves and a tiny pocket -handkerchief ; 
also a doll dressed like herself. 

Smash! went both dolls’ heads as both dolls 
struck the floor with a united bang. And in 
the next instant, Betty and her babies were 
reunited. Little Sister’s arms were about her 
mother’s neck, and Baby was clinging close in 
the angle of her arm and crushing the big hat 
into a new and curious shape against her bosom. 

““We were lonesome,” sovbed Little Sister. 

‘““We wud ’onesome,’”’ echoed Baby. 

Betty didn’t know care, or past or future, 
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in that minute. 


She only knew that she had 
them in her arms again. 

While the hugging and kissing was still going 
on, and no one of the three knew anything but 
its sweetness, the door gave another squeak 


and a big, rosy old gentleman entered the 
room. Betty gave a little cry of surprise, and 
the children raised their heads to see what was 
the matter, and, seeing the old gentleman, did 
not appear to consider his entry as any matter 
at all. 

“‘He brought us back,” said Little Sister. 

‘“‘ B’ought us back,” said Baby. 

“Merry Christmas,”’ said the old gentleman, 
‘and thank God that I was able to bring them 
back ! ” 

Betty tried to put the children one side, so 
that she might rise, but he saw her intention 
and crossed to her and laid his hand upon her 
shoulder. 

“‘ Please don’t,” he said. ‘“ I’ll sit down and 
tell you about it, and then we'll all four go back 
to the Christmas tree. together.” 

“Oh, the biggest tree !’’ cried Little Sister. 

** The biddest tree!’’ cried Baby. 

‘‘ And two little maidens standing before it 
this morning,” said the gentleman; ‘two 
little maidens with tears streaming down their 
cheeks because nothing was pretty and no 
present was what they wanted until Mamma 
could be found, and no one, no one, no one 
knew where Mamma had come from or where 
Mamma had gone back to.” 

‘* We took a cab to hunt,”’ cried Little Sister, 
her cheeks flushing suddenly crimson. 

“A tab,” cried Baby. 

“There was nothing else to do,” said the 
gentleman. ‘ Everyone in the house was half 
insane with trying to think of a way to find 
Mamma, and it needed me to discover it after 
all. I took a cab, and as Little Sister and Baby 
both remembered the park, we drove by the 
park until we came to a monument where 
Little Sister remembered changing to another 
’bus. Then we drove slowly up and down 
some of the streets until Baby remembered a 
red parasol hanging over a shop door. Then 
we drove a very long way along that street 
until Little Sister saw the bridge that she came 
over on Sunday. And so we found our way 
back here at last.” 

“Oh, sir,” said Betty. ‘I hope that all 
your life you may be rewarded for what you 
have done. They are my life, and my life 
was going, because they were gone.” 

“Ah,” said the gentleman, ‘ that is what I 
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must speak of at once. 
further, nor they. I have measured it all, 
twice over. There were two little daughter 
came one after another into our lives and went 
away as they came, and left us desolate. 
That is why, when the third came, we were 
never quite able to cross her in any way, and 
as a consequence I’m afraid she’s very spoiled 
indeed. She’s had all her fancies indulged, and 
all her wishes gratified from her babyhood, for 
we can’t seem to do anything except be s0 
very happy just to know she’s ours. So when 
I had her letter that she wanted to adopt a 
child, of course I wrote her that she could do 
it, but I didn’t quite expect to find just what 
I found when I arrived home last night—two 
weeping babies who wanted their mother, and 
whose mother’s name and address no one had 
thought to write down.” 

“We cried,” said Little Sister, laying her 
soft cheek against her mother’s. 

“We tried hard,’’ said Baby, nestling closer 
even than she had nestled before. 

The gentleman rose and began to pace the 
narrow room. 

“All this won’t do, you know,” he begaa 
presently. ‘‘ All this must be changed. Little 
Sister and Baby cannot come back here to live, 
and neither can they spare a mother out of 
their daily lives. I think I had better explain 
at once that, as no household is big enough 
to spare a maid to attend to two unexpected 
babies, suppose I offer you the position? 
Maude will not give the children up now, but 
after a while she’ll be leaving town, and she'll 
leave it to travel where children do not go. 
When she leaves we all leave, and I’m thinking 
that in Camberley there’s a big place witha 
pretty lodge where Maude’s old nurse lives all 
alone with her son. It’s just the place for Little 
Sister and Baby and their mother. There’s a 
school in the village, and all the garden and 
some of the wood to play in. There’s a pony- 
cart, and chickens, and other little children, 
and fresh air—all very necessary to a good 
bringing-up. I think that’s the best way to 
settle the matter. What do you think ?” 

Betty’s thoughts were overpowering and kept 
her speechless. She could only lift her eyes. 

The old gentleman became quite busy and 
bustling at once. 

“Very well, then,” he said, holding out his 
hand. ‘Come Baby, you and I’ll go and find 
a four-wheeler while Little Sister helps Mamma 
to get ready, and then we'll all hurry back to 
the Christmas tree.” 


You must not suffer 
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“Such a beautiful tree,” said Little Sister, 
hugging her mother ecstatically. 

“A booful, booful, booful tree,’’ said Baby, 
with three hugs on her own account. 

And then all three laid their heads together 


once more. 


“Tsn’t it a nice Christmas ?” Little Sister 
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asked, when she lifted her face from her mother’s 
shoulder. 

“A nite Titmus,’’ echoed Baby. 

And no sunshine and no Christmas Day 


that ever has been, or ever will be, has 
seen more joy than swelled in Betty’s 
heart. 





“*And so we found our way back here at last’”—p. 36, 
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Mending Men in the Arctic Region. 


By Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell. 


Exceptional interest attaches to the following article, which reached us from one of the bleakest regions in the world, and 
Grentell, the eminent physician and Christian worker, whose 
self-denying labours on behalf of the Deep-Sea Fishermen off the coast of Labrador are well known and watched with 
profound sympathy. Dr. Grenfell dated his message, as will be seen, May 2Ist, and he wrote from St. Anthony, New. 
foundiand. His short but vivid account of the work undertaken, and the difficulties which accompany it, should serve 
to stimulate an increasing interest in the Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen, and to arouse admiration for the results 
achieved by the aid of its courageous and zealous members. 


was two months on its way. 


The author is Dr. Wilfred T. 


T is May the 21st, and the southern birds 
returning remind us that it is summer with 


you in the south. 


I have just been down 


on the wharf which we are building to 
enable the Mission steamer to bring her 
patients within reach of the hospital, and 
I found the large barricades of ice at the 
end of the wharf lifting and floating off on 


the tide. 


The dogs, which have been our trusty 
friends all winter, are lamenting at being 
enclosed in a large wire fencing, that our 


cattle may have a chance to live. 


“North’ard Ho!” 

Everywhere, as 
the snow _ goes, 
little tips of green 
are springing up, 
and we are daily 
expecting the 
arrival of the first 
fishing schooners 
from the south, 
and among them 
our own little Mis- 
sion hospital ship, 
Strathcona. It will 
soon be “‘north’ard 
ho!” with thou- 
sands of fishermen, 
and as far north 
as Hudson’s Bay 
brave men will be 
wresting a living 
from these reluct- 
ant seas. Already 
we are furbishing 
up our sea-boots, 
oilskin frocks, and 
sou’westers, while 
we are stowing 
away our dog 
sleighs, our deer- 
skin moccasins, 
and our snow 
racquets. In this 
country we jump 
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from winter into summer, and from summer 


into winter again. 


All day long I have heard outside the 
harbour heads the banging of guns in the 
fog that is hiding everything from view. 
The men are taking toll of the ducks and 
other sea-birds hurrying northward again for 


the nesting season. 


Everything is going 


north. The young seals, borne on the south- 
driving ice floes, are beating against the 


polar current. 


Two polar bears have passed 


north across our harbour, returning from 
their long hunt for these same young seals. 





GRENFELL. 


I struck the track 
of one in the 
woods the other 
day, while on a 
search party,hunt- 
ing for a man who 
had lost his way. 


Searching for a 
Doctor. 

This little hos- 
pital is as full as it 
can hold, and one 
doctor finds con- 
siderably more 
than he can do, 
though this winter 
I have a voluntary 
assistant from 
America, who has 
just come _ back 
from a sick call, 
120 miles, in our 
little motorlaunch. 
Scarcely an hour 
ago two men al- 
rived from fifteen 
miles to the north 
for a man whose 
life is in danger, 
and whom I am 
just bound away 
to visit. It is some 
trouble coming for 
a doctor in this 
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country. Two boats, manned by seven 
men, crept along the shore last week, 
between the Arctic floe and these barren 
rocks, spending four days in rowing, each 
boat covering over 100 miles to get the 
doctor, if they could ; but if not, advice and 
medicine. 

One fisherman I operated on last week 
had come 200 miles, and I have two in the 
hospital at the present moment who have 
come over seventy besides. It is a much 
harder job to get home again, even if you 
get well, for with the homes of these last 
men there is no kind of communication. 
They will have to travel back around 
shore from place to place, over 100 miles, 
as soon as they are able to do so. The 
kindly people of each place will make it 
their duty to carry these people free to the 
next place. One of these poor fellows has 
had a cancer removed. The other has a 
diseased spine, which we have been able to 
straighten partially, and now he is going 
home to try and earn a living for a wife and 
three children, handicapped as he is, with the 
arduous task of fishing with a hook and line 
in these frigid waters. 


Distant Colleagues. 
I have travelled this winter 1,500 miles 
with my dogs, and before I return to this 
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A FISHERMAN WHOSE ARM WAS REMOVED AFTER A 

BAD GUN-SHOT WOUND. HE IS TRYING ON A NEW 
ARM FROM LONDON, 


hospital again for another winter I shall 
have covered more than twice that in the 
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MY UNORTHODOX SELF, DRESSING A LITTLE GIRL ON WHOM WE HAD OPERATED FOR DISEASE 
OF THE MIDDLE EAR. THIS IS IN OUR OPERATINS ROOM, A LONDON NURSE AND A LABRADOR 

SUB-NURSE. 
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little Mission boat. For I am bound as far 
north as Cumberland Inlet if it is in any 
way possible for me to reach so far north. 
Early next month I expect to cross the 
Straits and meet my colleague, the doctor 
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(Photo: Dr. W. T, Grenfell.) 
THE MISSION STEAMER “STRATHCONA” LAST YEAR 
PEEPING THROUGH AN ENORMOUS ICEBERG. 


in charge of the Mission hospital at Battle 
Harbour. He has been frozen in there 
since the end of last November, when he 
last saw the face of a Southerner. I expect 
he has travelled farther still with his dogs, 
for his people are more scattered than ours. 
{t is always rather an anxious moment when, 
after these long absences, we anchor off 
the hospital, until we have heard the news 
of the winter. 

Two hundred miles to the westward a 
new colleague has been stationed this 
winter, and there is being built a fourth 
hospital, a centre for zoo miiles on each side 
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A GROUP OUTSIDE OUR LITTLE HOSPITAL ON MAY 10TH, 1906. 





of him; while 200 miles north again of 
Battle Hospital, on an island out in the 
Atlantic, I shall shortly be landing the 
nurse and the maids who have served here 
with me all winter, to open up the Mission 
hospital for as long as the sea shall remain 
open. There, out in the Atlantic, they form 
a little settlement for thousands of fisher. 
men who bring their sick to and fro as they 
need assistance. 


Humanity and Religion. 
It has been our great privilege, while 
trying to tell the good news of the old, old 


ay ees . 
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(Photo: Dr. W. T. Grenfell.) 


ST. ANTHONY MISSION HOSPITAL THE TEXTS ON OUR 
BUILDINGS WERE ALL CARVED BY SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CLASSES. 


story, to be able to commend its 
message of love in many ways to the 
lives of our fishermen. At one place 
we have a flourishing little mill, where 
we give work in winter to all the needy 
ones of the district, cutting logs, build- 
ing boats, and where now a regular 
village has grown up in the winter. 
To this all those who have done badly 
with the fish in the summer, and stand 
in danger of going hungry during the 
long months of enforced idleness, can 
resort ; and while their children go 
to the little school they themselves 
can keep out of debt and want. 

It is a precarious life, the fisher- 
man’s, and many a family has come to 
want through the perils of the calling 
that their breadwinner must en- 
counter. For this reason, at another 
place, we have a fine Orphanage, where 
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we can take in derelict children, and feed 
them, and teach them, and save them 


from falling victims to the scrofula and 
scurvy which are too common along these 
shores among the poorer families. 


It is the 





(Photo: Dr. W. T. Grenfell. 


A PATIENT ARRIVING LAST MARCH, WITH DOGS. 


generous custom of these people to take 
charge of children that are left destitute. I 
know one family here with nine children of 
their own, who have taken in two more, 
and I know of another large-hearted woman, 
close to here, with no children of her own, 
who has taken in no fewer than six. At 
other places we have banded the fishermen 
together in the co-operative stores, to 


4! 


enable them to obtain the necessaries of 
life at reasonable prices, and to enable them 
to sell their fish direct to the merchants at 
cash prices. 

We had twelve Christmas trees around this 
coast this year, the toys for which were 
kindly sent by those who love their 
brothers to the extent of toys. 

We have numbers of loan libraries 
scattered all along these shores, the 
only stimulus to reading that many 
of these people have. 


Christian Life Farthest North, 

But my space is exhausted. I can 
only say for myself and my fellow- 
workers that we would change places 
with no one. The opportunities for 
service for the Master are so obvious 
and so numerous, that every day 
brings the sweetest of all joys—the 
opportunity of doing something for 
others. 

We have learnt many lessons from 
our seafaring friends on this coast— 
unselfishness, simplicity, and loyal 
devotion to Christ—that have often made 
us wonder whether our more orthodox 
Christianity has anything to teach them. 
Nay; I have known them more than once 
do that which the Master Himself says 
is the test of the greatest love a man 


can show—I have known them more 
than once to lay down their life for a 
friends 
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ONE OF THE INDUSTRIAL Ff OOMS. 


WEAVING ON HAND LOOMS. 


LOCAL WOOL, 


AND KNITTING BY 


THESE GIRLS ARE LEARNING 
THEY ALSO DO SPINNING OF 
MACHINE. 
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AN ILLUMINATION. 


A Complete Story by Scott Graham. 


E stood there in the pulpit, one of the most 
H famous preachers in England ; the light 
from a stained-glass window above him falling 
softly on his splendid head, as he reasoned, 
like a greater before him, of ‘“‘ righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come.” The 
congregation, crowded in serried rows from the 
chancel steps to the very porches, in which late 
comers were gathered in the hope of catching 
some echoes of that silvery voice, listened spell- 
bound. In everyday life they were—most of 
them—just ordinary, well-dressed, fashionable 
people, devoted to this world, and pleased with 
the trifles of the passing hour. But on Sundays, 
during the half-hour or so that Reginald Temple 
held them enthralled by his passionate elo- 
quence, they were all, for the time being, 
potential saints. As he presented before them 
in all its loveliness that ideal life which might 
be the life of every man and woman on this 
earth, they felt that, would he but raise the 
standard as did Peter the Hermit of old, they 
could follow him as did the Crusaders, through 
all manner of peril, even to death itself. For 
Reginald Temple was much more than a 
popular preacher with a natural gift of oratory ; 
he was a great social force, not only in London 
but all over England, honestly admired and 
believed in, not only by his own flock but by 
men of every creed, as a genuine saint—a 
latter-day Apostle, whose highest ambition was 
the saving of souls. 

“Oh, if I were the daughter of such a man 
as that!” sighed Dora Gresham, one of his 
congregation, to her young friend Amy Neale, 
as they walked homewards. ‘To see a saint 
like him every day would make it easy to be 
good! How I envy his wife and children!” 

“Yes, it certainly was a most beautiful 
sermon,” Amy thoughtfully assented. “It 
made me feel ashamed of myself for doing so 
little good in the world !—as if I ought to be 
like the Apostles, and immediately give up all, 
and follow Christ! As he said, if everybody 


would do that, there would be an end at once 
of all these miserable sectarian squabbles, and 
all the painful problems of life—and God’s 
visible Kingdom would at once be set up on 
earth.” 

“Well, let us both try to do our best from 
henceforth, 


” 


suggested Dora. ‘‘I mean to go 








to church oftener, even if I have to refuse 
delightful invitations to do it; and I’ll set up 
a missionary box, and put so much aside every 
month for charity.” 

“And I'll begin my new life by getting up 
earlier in the morning, and not be so lazy,” 
added her friend with a smile. “It doesn’t 
sound very heroic—but it will be an effort—a 
step in the right direction. I want to be 
something better than a mere frivolous society 
girl—and if I ever am I shall owe it to his 
teaching.” 

Meanwhile, the great preacher, feeling limp 
and tired after the strain of his sermon, had 
reached his own home. It was near the church, 
in a fashionable West-End street; and he 
walked thither alone, for his family were 
expressly forbidden to wait for him after 
service. He wished to indulge his meditations 
undisturbed. 

Inside, the house was beautiful. The vesti- 
bule he entered had panelled walls of dark oak, 
forming an admirable background for a valuable 
collection of old prints; and the study to 
which he passed, also panelled with oak, was 
the perfection of comfort. The carpet was the 
richest Axminster, and everywhere abounded 
evidences of the success and popularity of its 
owner, from his very schooldays. In the book- 
cases were his school and college prizes, richly 
bound ; aside-table was covered with the silver 
cups and trophies he had won as an athlete; 
framed on the walls hung various illuminated 
addresses presented by grateful congregations 
in the different parishes he had served; a 
bronze clock on the mantelpiece, a handsome 
silver inkstand, a massive writing-table, and 
a revolving bookstand, all bore plates with 
laudatory inscriptions setting forth the circum- 
stances of their presentation to the Reverend 
Reginald Temple ; and there were many signed 
photographs and portraits of celebrities given 
by themselves to the great preacher. One 
bookcase was entirely filled by autograph copies 
of works by famous writers, who were proud to 
number the celebrated divine among their 
friends. In fact, it was a room of which its 
possessor might well be proud ; that is, if in 
the heart of any really good man there is any 
place for pride. 

Reginald had but two children: a grown-up 
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son and daughter. To everybody’s great sur- 
prise, young Temple, on leaving Oxford, had 
gone abroad ; and was now a tutor in Germany. 
It was well known his father wished him to 
enter the Church, but he had refused—it was 
whispered with bated breath—on the ground 
that most parsons were humbugs! Clearly, he 
must be a very wicked and irreligious young 
man!—and a terrible disappointment to his 
good father! If anything could have increased 
the ardour of the popular preacher’s admirers, 
it would have been the saintly forbearance with 
which he invariably refrained from all harsh 
expressions regarding his errant son. 

Marjorie, or Madge, his daughter, was now 
in the dining-room, luxuriously furnished by a 
famous. firm of art-upholsterers, in anxious 
conclave with her mother and the parlourmaid. 
Madge was a bright and winsome girl, but Mrs. 
Temple was a perpetual disappointment to 
those who expected to find the handsome, 
distinguished-looking cleric united to an equally 
aristocratic wife. This little, dumpy woman, 
with the faded cheeks and anxious eyes—could 
she really be the wife of one of the most cele- 
brated men in London ? The general verdict 
was, that she was not half good enough for 
aman who was a shining light at all the great 
philanthropic meetings, and an authority on 
all the social problems of the day. In society, 
whilst he was delighting an admiring circle 
with his eloquence, she sat silent in a corner. 
In her own house, she left her husband to 
entertain visitors, and contented herself with 
keeping an eye on their material comforts. <A 
good enough woman, no doubt; but sadly 
dowdy and uninteresting ! 

The parlourmaid had a tale of woe to unfold 
to the two ladies. Owing to the great heat, the 
lamb-cutlets which were to have formed one 
dish at the luncheon-table had been spoiled, the 
cook having unfortunately forgotten to put 
them in the refrigerator ; and an alleged chicken 
supplied by the poulterer proved to be very 
old and tough, now that it was cooked, and it 
was too late to do anything to mitigate its 
Stringiness. It was remarkable, considering 
she was the wife of a reputed saint, how the 
recital of these mishaps seemed to distress Mrs. 
Temple. Had she possessed the most worldly 
of husbands, who only lived for the pleasures 
of the table, she could hardly have looked more 
worried, as she gave orders for some savoury 
eggs to be cooked as quickly as possible, to 
make another dish. Being Sunday, it was of 
course impossible to send out for more supplies. 
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“Surely luncheon is very late, Mary, my 
dear ?”’ blandly observed the master of the 
house when, in response to the gong, he emerged 
from his study. 

“‘I—I’m very sorry, dear,” she nervously 
answered, ‘“‘ but it can’t be helped.” 

He said grace in his musical voice, and then 
resumed: ‘‘I have to be at Westminster at a 
quarter to three—it won’t leave me much time ! 
Surely, considering how seldom I am able to 
lunch at home, the cook might be more punc- 
tual!” 

Mrs. Temple timidly explained the break- 
down in the culinary department ; and it must 
be confessed her husband displayed considerable 
annoyance. He waved aside the dish of eggs, 
declaring that, having already had scrambled 
eggs at breakfast, he wanted no more that day ; 
and having vainly tried to negotiate the fowl, 
he despatched it downstairs, with a message of 
cutting rebuke to the cook who could not tell 
an old bird from a young one. Some macaroni 
cheese mitigated his annoyance a little, and 
was followed by some choice fruit sent by an 
admiring parishioner. But he again became 
very sarcastic over the coffee which concluded 
the meal ; on which Madge privately thought 
the cook had wreaked her vengeance for the 
message sent by her master. 

“TI really think, Mary, you must give that 
woman a month’s notice to-morrow,’’ said Mr. 
Temple as he rose to go. ‘‘ She gets worse and 
worse |” 

“Yes, dear; but it is so difficult to find 
another just in the height of the season,” 
hesitated his wife. 

‘But surely, my love, it is not right that I 
should be poisoned ? I come home, exhausted 
with preaching to an enormous congregation, 
and I find, practically, nothing toeat. Yet my 
doctor says a man of my highly nervous tem- 
perament requires plenty of nourishing food ; 
especially as I never take stimulants! Nor is 
my day’s work half done, remember—I am 
now due at Westminster, and to-night at 
Kensington to preach again, and I shan’t be 
home till late—with the early service this 
morning, I shall have done enough work to 
tire out a day labourer!” 

‘“‘ Well, dear, I’ll speak to cook,’ sighed Mrs. 
Temple, as he went out. Madge, meanwhile, 
still in her place at table, had relapsed into a 
brown study. She, like all the congregation, 
had been much touched by that morning's 
sermon. It seemed to bring the higher life 
actually within her reach; to banish all the 
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paltry concerns of earth to an illimitable dis- 
tance, and make heaven the only goal worth 
striving for. Indeed, it was just such a sermon 
as might have been preached by the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, fresh from the influence 
of the heavenly vision—and yet—— 

The congregation no doubt imagined their 
Rector, at home in the bosom of his family, 
engaged in conversation which, if not positively 
religious, was at least noble and elevating, as 
befitted the day. But had one really noble or 
inspiring thing been said all luncheon-time ? 
Her father’s talk had run chiefly upon the 
cookery, varied by fault-finding. What a 
falling-off from the standpoint he had taken 
in that morning’s sermon ! 

She looked round the room, of which the 
costly appointments were typical of the rest 
of the house. Mr. Temple, a man of fastidious 
taste, was wont to justify the luxury in which 
they lived—a luxury which it required every 
penny of their income to maintain—by saying 
that, sensitive as he was to external impressions, 
he could not do his work unless he had every- 
thing comfortable about him. They enter- 
tained a good deal to6o—Dukes and Duchesses, 
and all the celebrities of the day; for, as he 
would say, with his charming smile, a preacher 
must be all things to all men. He must be 
prepared to meet worldly people on their own 
ground; on the chance that, amongst the 
ordinary incidents of social intercourse, he 
might be able to influence them for good. In 
these times, with atheism rampant, and society, 
under a fair surface, rotten to the core, the 
earnest preacher’s place was in the very midst 
of the enemy’s camp. He must be familiar 
with all the topics of the day, he must be able 
to sympathise with people of the most opposite 
views, he must be conversant with all that is best 
in literature and art, since all these things have 
vast influence in moulding men’s characters. 

It sounded a very common-sense programme. 
But sometimes Madge secretly wondered 
whether it could not have been realised better 
somewhere else than in a fashionable London 
street, in a house so beautifully furnished that 
Duchesses felt quite at home therein. Was 
this really the very highest ideal it was possible 
for life on earth to attain? Granted that 
it certainly did some good—nay, even a great 
deal of good—did it square in all respects with 
the Sermon on the Mount ? 

* + * * na 

It was two months later—the middle of 

September. Reginald Temple, returning from 








Scotland, where for six weeks he had been the 
guest of the Duke and Duchess of Glenfinnan 
at their Highland seat, Lochtaggart Castle 
found himself at one of the large stations op 
the main line, with two hours to wait for the 
London express. He had made a détour into 
Yorkshire, to visit an old college friend ; anq 
as the slow local trains on the branch-line did 
not fit, this detention was the result. But g 
large hotel adjoined the railway station, and 
as it was lunch-time, he decided to enjoy a 
comfortable meal there before resuming his 
journey. 

He had enjoyed a most delightful holiday, 
and felt all the better for it. The Duchess, 
who regularly attended his church, considered 
him an ideal clergyman, and took a warm 
interest in all the movements he devoted s0 
much time and attention to further. At the 
end of the season, she insisted on his coming 
to the castle to recruit. He was to have his 
own suite of rooms, where he could read and 
meditate as much as he pleased. When he 
felt in the mood for company, the house-party 
would be delighted if he would join them, 
The only return he was asked to make fora 
hospitality generous and refined to the last 
degree, was that he should preach on Sundays 
in the beautiful private chapel. 

His wife had not been asked. Somehow, 
the impression prevailed amongst Reginald’s 
admirers that Mrs. Temple was a mere house- 
wife, and disliked society. A good enough 
woman, no doubt, but quite out of her sphere 
in the West-End of London. She had brought 
her husband neither money nor good looks, 
and would have been far happier, they con- 
sidered, as the wife of some humble country 
parson with {150 a year. But this summer, 
in any case, she could not have visited Scotland ; 
for their house was to be papered and painted, 
and she preferred to remain to look after the 
workpeople. It was too full of valuable gifts 
and curios to be left to the tender mercies of 
the contractor’s men. 

Madge had stayed to keep her mother com- 
pany. To both, it seemed quite natural and 
right that they should spend the dead season 
in stifling London, whilst Reginald enjoyed a 
delightful holiday, remote from all worldly 
cares, in a ducal castle. He badly needed a 
change, the doctor said ; and the invitation to 
Lochtaggart was but one of many bestowed 
upon the famous preacher. 

Mr. Temple finished an excellent lunch, and 
then adjourned to the hotel smoking-room, t0 
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smoke an after-luncheon cigar, and glance at 
the papers. It was a spacious room, divided 
into cosy-corners and alcoves by arches in the 
Moorish style, enamelled white, with leather 
divans running round them. Reginald, seated 
in a snug corner, with an archway into an 





beyond the arch. As he had no interest in 


their conversation, and there could be no un- 
fairness in remaining within earshot of the 
talk of perfect strangers he was never likely 
to meet again, he resumed his Times without 
budging. 


But soon afterwards another sen 





“In the very midst of the enemy's camp.” 


adjoining recess just behind him, was not aware 
he had chosen a most favourable position for 
eavesdropping, if he desired it, until he over- 
heard a voice at his back saying, ‘‘ Fancy 
anybody making a hero of a fellow like that !”’ 

Slightly turning, he saw that two men were 
sitting in easy-chairs with their backs to him, 


tence drifted to his ears: ‘I’m awfully sorry 
for his poor wife!” 

“He’d be nowhere without her,” rejoined 
the first. ‘‘ But how is it that you know so 
much about him ?”’ 

“Why, we had a parlourmaid who came 
to us from there; and she chattered to my 


’ 
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wife’s maid. Grace never listens to servants’ 
gossip, as a rule, knowing that it’s mostly lies. 
But in this case we couldn’t help but believe it, 
because you see my Bob was with his son at 
Oxford—a very decent young fellow he was 





too—and from hints he dropped, Bob had told 
us it wasn’t all perfect bliss at home. The 
character the parlourmaid gave that man was 
enough to make one hate him for evermore ! 
And she brought very good recommendations 
from him too, so it wasn’t spite on her part. 
She said he’s selfishness incarnate—though he 
passes for such a saint !—never thinking of 
anybody else’s wishes, and so faddy about the 
cooking that they change their cook every 
month or two! As for the house, it’s furnished 
like a palace—not much self-denial in that, 
hey ?” 

Reginald sighed wearily, as he vainly tried 
to follow the thread of a leading article. How 
petty all this was! How unworthy of two 
immortal souls, who surely might find some 
better topic with which to beguile their leisure 
than this paltry backstairs gossip about some 
unknown — and probably calumniated — in- 
dividual! Inwardly, he thanked Heaven for 
his own superior mental and moral outlook. 
Never would Reginald Temple have con- 
descended to such pitiful conversation as this ! 

“Well, but you see, my dear fellow,” re- 
sumed the other, “if this twentieth-century 
apostle has a particular weakness, it’s for the 
society of Duchesses! So, of course, he wants 
a suitable house to receive them in. You see 
his name in the lists of all the big parties in 
the Morning Posi—that’s where he manages to 
pick up half his titled congregation.” 

So it appeared this unknown, but very 
evident snob, was a clergyman somewhere ? 
Reginald still kept his eyes on the leader, but 
he could not help wondering who the individual 
could be. 

“ Well, I can only say it’s sickening!’ was 


the rejoinder. ‘“‘To hear him preach on 
Sundays, you’d think he was an absolute 
saint, above all worldly desires, and only 


anxious to do good! But on weekdays he’s 
always running from one great house to 
another ; never so happy as when he’s being 
flattered by a crowd of smart women! His son 
couldn’t stand it. He told Bob so. What he 
saw of his father’s humbug made him chuck 
the Church altogether! And small blame to 
him ! ” 

“I don’t believe his poor wife ever gets any 
enjoyment at all—she has to stay at home, 





and see to things, so that parlourmaid saiq 
By-the-bye, I saw the reverend impostor’ 
name as one of the guests of the Duke ang 
Duchess of Glenfinnan, in the Highlands, this 
summer; but I didn’t see his wife’s along 
with it. I’ve a respect for religion—no map 
more so—but I heartily despise selfish time. 
servers like Reginald Temple! ” 

With that, they rose and sauntered out, 

The first feeling of the unintentional eaves. 
dropper was one of intense, overpowering 
anger at the shameful lies which had just beep 
uttered about himself. And _ then, calling 
reason to his aid, he reminded himself how 
every public man is, by virtue of his very 
prominence, a mark for spite and detraction, 
It is the penalty of eminence in every calling, 
to have its motives misconstrued, its good 
spoken evil of, its private life unfairly criticised, 
He suffered in good company ! 

Calming down, he tried to laugh at what had 
been said. That was the best way to treat it. 
These critics had accused him of a snobbish 
weakness for titled people—him, who fraternised 
with East-End costermongers, and had a 
Bible-class for the stable-lads in the mews near 
his house! Did he not work amongst factory- 
girls, and shop-assistants, and invite them to 
come to his residence ? 

A weakness for Duchesses, indeed ! 

But the laugh which followed was not very 
successful. It was a curious coincidence, 
though of course nothing more, that he had 
just been staying six weeks with a Duchess! 
But, for once, he wished it had been otherwise. 

Then they accused him of being selfish and 
tyrannical at home! And that cut far deeper. 
For selfishness was the sin Reginald most 
abhorred—in others. He was always preaching 
against it, as the besetting vice of the age, the 
sin which brought every other in its train. 
Sin, in its very essence, 7s selfishness. The 
drunkard is selfish, when he wrecks his home, 
and ruins his family, to satisfy his own miserable 
craving. The immoral man is selfish, when he 
gratifies himself at the cost of his wretched 
victims. The gambler is selfish, when he 
hazards the livelihood of wife and children on 
the turn of the cards. The thief is selfish, 
when he robs the honest man of his hard 
earnings. If there were no selfishness, there 
would be no sin. 

No, he assuredly was not selfish !—neglectful 
of his wife !—-unduly fond of the pleasures of 
the table !—a stumbling-block in his son's 
path! Of course, he had many faults—faults 
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of which he repented deeply—and he would 
have thought it presumption to pose as a 
saint! As to his luxurious home, he had been 
brought up to have everything comfortable 
about him. His ideas would never flow, he 
felt sure, in a study with ugly paper and shabby 
chairs. Sensitive and highly-strung as he was, 
was it wrong to indulge his taste for the beauti- 
ful and artistic ? 

And Mary. How could anybody accuse him 
of neglecting her ? It was her own wish that 
she and Madge should stay to look after the 
house. He had suggested they should go to 
Cromer, but they would not hear of leaving the 
workpeople. And he was obliged to take a 
holiday himself, to prevent a nervous break- 
down. By accepting the Glenfinnans’ hospit- 
ality, he had been saved the cost of hotels for 
six weeks. 

So he glozed, to himself, as he sped rapidly 
Londonwards. But yet the still small voice 
within would not be silenced. His first anger 
had passed away, and in the mirror, so ruth- 
lessly held up before him by chance strangers, 
he was coming more and more to recognise 
himself! He was a good man, from the world’s 
standpoint, his religion was true and real, and 
in the pulpit he had always raised the highest 
possible standard. So much, if he died to- 
night, he might honestly plead at the Great 
Assize. 

But at home ? As husband ? 
As a host ? As a master of servants ? 
member of society ? 

He thought over his life as he sat there, and 
tried in vain to reconcile it with the teaching 
But he felt the attempt was 
hopeless, as soon as he began it. What was 
there Christlike in living in a luxurious house, 
with a devoted wife and attentive servants to 
minister to his every whim ? Was that bearing 
his cross? And when he went into society, 
did he voluntarily choose the humblest of his 
people, or did he go by preference to the houses 
of the great ? 


As father ? 
Asa 


of the Gospels. 


* * * . * * 

September had been very hot that year, and 
after the delicious Highland air the London 
streets felt insufferably close as he drove home 
ima hansom. It struck him painfully how 
unpleasant his wife and Madge must have 
found such 
paint and varnish and size. 


an atmosphere, plus a surfeit of 
He felt strangely 
unnerved and ill at ease when the cab stopped 
at his door. The parlourmaid received him 
with surprise. 
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“Why, sir, we didn’t expect you till to- 
morrow !” 

Hearing his voice, Mary and Madge came 
running out of the dining-room, where they 
had been at dinner, both delighted to see him, 
but also surprised, as the telegram he had that 
morning despatched had appointed the morrow 
for his return. Mrs. Temple, trembling and 
fluttered, brought it to show him. By an 
error in transmission it had indeed becn made 
to appear that he was not coming until next 
day. ° 

“T’m delighted to have you home again, 
dear,” reiterated his wife as they went into the 
dining-room. ‘ But it’s most unfortunate that 
there’s nothing nice for your dinner. The 
servants have been very busy all day, and I 
didn’t like to ask for much cooking, so I’m 
afraid you'll find it rather meagre.” 

Mrs. Temple and Madge had dined on some 
cold mutton and the remains of a fruit tart ; 
for which his wife’s repeated apologies made 
him realise afresh the selfishness of which he 
had unconsciously been guilty all these years. 
Mary and Madge, in all the exausting heat of a 
London summer, with not a single room 
habitable because of the workpeople, had made 
shift, he did not doubt, with cold meat and 
hash and milk puddings, and all the simple, 
inexpensive dishes the lords of creation, as a 
rule, disdain to eat. On the morrow, for his 
benefit, they would begin again with the old 
elaborate routine—soup, fish, entrées, poultry, 
sweets, and savouries, as of yore. 

The house to him felt insufferably close, 
and the smell of paint and varnish accounted 
to some extent for the jaded appearance of his 
womankind. He thought of the huge rooms 
at the castle, of the breezy spaces of moorland 
and hill which surrounded it, of the foaming 
salmon-river which leaped over the rocks 
almost beneath its windows, and dropped 
his eyes to his plate to avoid the sight of his 
wife’s pale cheeks. 

‘‘I’m afraid there’s nothing you like, dear,’ 
she remarked anxiously, seeing how little he 
ate. ‘‘Do let me send out for a veal cutlet, 
and something from the confectioner’s. You 
must be very tired after your journey. Oh, 
how I wish I’d known you were coming! ”’ 

Every word was a painful stab to his awak- 
ened conscience. Even his wife, who loved 
him best in the world, viewed him as a selfish 
gourmand! What vistas of past peevishness 
and greediness rose in his mind as he met her 
troubled look! A man who undertook to 
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show his fellow-sinners the path to Heaven, frame shook with the violent sobs which 
but who must never be asked to eat cold marked the crisis of a lifetime. The great 
mutton .. .! preacher had never been so near that Kingdom, 

She stole softly into his study an hour’ which once he had regarded as his own be. 
afterwards, where he was absorbed in medita- yond all doubt, as now, when in an agony 
tion, thinking how he could best eradicate of self-abasement he confessed himself 


















the weeds of selfishness. What an appal- a worldly. 
ling crop had grown up, all unconsciously minded 
on his part! A castaway. 
little self-indulgence 
here, a little laziness ° fo 
there, a fastidious . It was a 
taste indulged, an ye Pia 86 puzzle to 
expensive whim everybody 
gratified — year by im Y why, at the 
year these noxious ‘ very zenith 
weeds had of his fame, 
increased with the 
and multi- certainty of 
plied, until a_ bishopric 
his own son in the near 
had been future, 
turned from Reginald 
religion by Temple 
his father’s suddenly 
example ! turned his 
Once more back upon 
Mrs. Temple London and 
was full of fashionable 
apologies. society, and 
She hoped went to 
he wouldn’t minister to 
find the the turbu- 
smell of lent colliers 
paint very of a bleak 
disagree- Northern 
able, but parish. So 
the work- entirely was 
men had his new 
dawdled so sphere fe- 
shamefully moved from 
that it was all social 
only just and scenic 
finished. attractions, 
And thenew that hither- 
parlour- “Reginald still kept his eyes on the leader, but could not help to it had 
maid was wondering who the individual could be ”—»p. 46. been very 
not quite so difficult to 
efficient as the old one. If he would be so _ induce any clergyman to remain there long. 
good as just to look over things a little at His name is no longer mentioned as a guest 
first—— at aristocratic houses, and no Duchess crosses 


But she never finished her sentence, for with his threshold now; but his wife looks ten 
a sudden cry he sank on his knees before her years younger, and she and her husband are 
and buried his face on her lap. His whole inseparable. 
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A TALK WITH BISHOP MONTGOMERY. 


By Raymond Blathwayt. 


HE longer I live the firmer grows my 
conviction that no great work can 
be carried on in the world which is not 
subject to the sternest rules of science and 
of system. I do not, of course, use the word 
science in its technical and restricted sense 
only; I use it as implying that every great 
organisation- is based on system—rules, 
dogmas, canons, problems—from which it is 
impossible to free it, even if it were desirable 
te do so, and without which there would be no 
rule or order inthe world. Religion is based 
on dogma, art has its canons, mathematics 
its fixed science, and so on. And this view 
of life pervades all phases of existence. 
The work of the missionary, for instance, 
must, if it is to succeed at all, be carried on 
scientifically, and only those can be leaders 
in the Field of God who are possessed of the 
faculty to see things from the scientific 
point of view. In thus pressing the need 
for regarding this great movement from the 
scientific standpoint,.I do not, of course, 
exclude for one moment the spiritual point 
of view. For, in my opinion, that comes 
before all others. No religious work can 
possibly be carried on which is not rooted 
and grounded in the deepest spirituality, 
which does not flow from the Fountain Spirit 
of God. The intellect can never take the 
place of the spirit; the heart must always 
take precedence of the head. But there is 
no reason why the one should not be inter- 
penetrated by the other. And this is pre- 
eminently the case in the work of Bishop 
Montgomery, the present Secretary of the 
S.P.G. He possesses to a singular degree the 
scientific mind, so that unswayed by emo- 
tion, and without prejudice or intolerance, he 
carries on the labours of the oldest mission 
society in the world by the aid of calm 
critical science. But first of all he places 
the spirit, realising to its fullest extent what 
I have just said. And more: for spirituality 
implies refinement of mind; a quality the 
supreme necessity for which, and the high 
excellence of which, is only co-existent with 
the highest endeavour. And in the mission 


field spirituality and refinement are the 
very first essentials of enduring progress. 
With a great power of imagination—for, as 
he once said to me,‘ I believe in the dreamer ”’ 
—the Bishop looks ahead and sees the mis- 
sion field lit up in its remotest corner 





by the smile of God, at the same time that 
he realises that so wonderful a consumma- 
tion can only be attained by system and by 
science, as well as by entire devotion of body, 
mind and spirit to the great aims of the 
Master. 

He realises that where missions fail so 
frequently is not in the lack of personal 
devotion half so much as it is in the lack of 
system and of scientific knowledge as to 
the manner in which what is probably the 
most difficult and the most diversified work 
in the world may best be carried on. There- 
fore he and his episcopal coadjutors the 
world through have determined upon a 
scientific and systematic organisation of 
missions, by means of which the whole work 
will be carried on uniformly and with 
thorough knowledge of its varied and intri- 
cate problems. 


A Conference of Problem-Solvers. 

“The problem before the Church which is 
most pressing at the present moment,” he 
said to me a few weeks ago, “ is the organ- 
isation of the Anglican Communion through- 
out the world. And to solve this problem 
in the most effective manner possible we 
hope to hold a great Pan-Anglican Conference 
in 1908, a few days before the Pan-Anglican 
Conference of Bishops at Lambeth. We 
shall meet in open congress, not to legislate, 
but todream dreams ; not to pass resolutions, 
which is the duty only of the Bishops, but 
to discuss together the main problems of the 
great mission field and how they are best 
to be solved. At this congress there will, of 
course, be present expert authorities from 
every part of the mission field: from pro- 
gressive Japan, subtle and intellectual India, 
sturdy China, from the vast fields of darkest 
and most heathen Africa, from cannibal New 
Guinea, from far Alaska, and from the now 
almost wholly Christianised South Sea Islands. 
But those who meet will not meet unprepared. 
They will have had four years during which 
they will have considered every problem and 
compared notes with each other all over 
the globe. For this scheme has been based 
on a new principle with regard to congresses 
—viz. that of four years’ close discussion all 
round the world before the congress meets. 
The obvious criticism of all congresses is that 
they cannot settle questions of importance In 
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three hours. You find that every year at 
our own Church Congress here at home. 
Now, our scheme is quite different. Already 


we have received answers to certain questions 
from every quarter of the earth. And these 
questions have really tried to cover the whole 
ground—as, for example, such a question as, 
first, what each mission leader considers the 
most important question for the Church in 
secondly, what 


his own special region ; 
outside his own region ; 
thirdly, what is the 
question which we 
ought to face as one 
body acting together. 
“This question,”’con- 
tinued Bishop Mont- 
gomery — this man 
with the mind of the 
scientist, the broad, 
comprehensive 
outlook of the 
statesman, the 
whole-souled de- 
votion of a saint 
—‘‘ this question 
really goes to the 
heart of the 
whole matter. It 
is obviously left elastic 
in order that it may 
elicit thought. You 
know,” he continued, 
with a quiet, humorous 
smile playing round 
his firm mouth, 
“that our race 
doesn’t rise to such 
ideas very quickly, 
and, on the whole, we 
are Satisfied with the 
answers we receive. 
Some, indeed, are of 
exceeding value, and, 
at all events, no great 
province of the Church 
has so far been left 
unrepresented. The difficulty, of course, is 
with the Home Church. It is so full of its 
own pressing problems, but even it has not 
done badly. 


Twelve Penetrating Questions. 
“Here are the twelve most important 
questions which we have sent right round 
the world. You will see that they very 


fairly embody an attempt to focus attention 
upon those problems which at present may 
generally be considered to be of supreme 

















































1. AN INLAID BOWL FROM ULDWA. 
2. KING MALIETOA’S PILLOW FROM SAMOA. 
3. A TOY FROM THE SOLOMONS. 


importance. They are questions worthy of 
the closest attention. They have not neces. 
sarily received the most votes, but upon the 
whole they commend themselves to us as 
the most important that we have received, 
And these are the questions which, after 
having been submitted to leaders in the 


mission field wherever it extends, will 
then be discussed in open congress in 


the early summer of 1908. These great 

subjects are not placed 

in order of merit; in- 
deed, it is impossible 
to doso. As we read 
them we fee! that for 
many of them we re- 
quire parallel columns 
to express our view of 
their relative import- 
ance. 

(1) The sup- 

. ply and training 

‘\ of Candidates 

for Holy Orders. 

J (2) The co- 
ordination and 
unification of 
Anglican Mis- 
sions. 

(3) The mar- 
riage law of 
Christ — Purity 
—Divorce. 

(4) The reconciliation of 
Ancient Faith with Modem 
Thought and the historical 
criticism of the Bible. 

(5) The spirit of Christ in 
every department of life— 
individual and _ corporate— 
industrial and political. 

(6) The presence of a vast 
mass of practical heathenism 
within the Church in all 
centres of Christendom, how- 
ever venerable, and the need 
of spiritual life and sustained 
intercession, individual and 
corporate, as the fundamental 
remedy. 

(7) The preservation of the 
Christian Sunday. 

(8) The development every- 
where of independent national 
Churches and the principles 
involved: Is one Prayer-book 
possible for all ? 

(9) The organisation of the 
Anglican Communion on the basis of Churches independent 
and national, yet one in action and council. 

(10) The attitude of the white man to coloured races 
throughout the world and of the effect of his belief and 
morality or lapses from it for good or evil. 

(11) The evangelisation of Japan, China and India. 

(12) Union within the Anglican Communion and then 
with all Christians. ee 

(One important subject is omitted—namely, the position 
of the laity within the Church, since, with the exception of 
the Church in England itself, the due proportion of the 
laity in the Church seems to have been secured. ) 


‘Now the next step in our preliminary 
proceedings has been,”’ continued the Bishop, 
‘‘to send a pamphlet, published by the 
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S.P.C.K., dealing with the whole question, 
to every Anglican diocese in the world, in 
which it is suggested that in the light of the 
very interesting replies received to our 
questions from all parts they should re- 
consider their answers and give us better 
ones if possible, and it is obvious that such 
revised answers ought to be of the greatest 
value. It is further suggested that next 
year monographs should be written by the 
best men on these problems. Some people 
say that we shall exhaust every subject 
before we meet, but we reply that a congress 
which is attended by the best experts, all 
of whom have deeply pondered these ques- 
tions, is one likely to be of the greatest 
value, and that only by strenuous effort up 
to the last moment is it possible for men to 
see just the little bit more which makes all 
the difference in every department of life. 
Browning, the great teacher, never wrote 
truer words than those in which he gave 
expression to the whole life of effort : 
‘ The little more, and how much it is ! 
The little less, and what worlds away !’ 


“The idea that we have fathomed these 
subjects is ludicrous. ~The best knowledge 
at our disposal at any time only reveals 
greater mysteries and enlarges the horizon 
of our ideas. The Church that studies most 
profoundly and continuously is the Church 
that is likely to be most humble, as well as 
the most wise in. action. We aspire to 
bring together at our congress men and 
women who have already been trained up 
to the highest practicable level, believing 
that the best congress is one which is attended 
by the greatest number of experts. But, as 
the $.P.C.K. pamphlet well points out, as 
yet the congress is little more than an idea. 
But the man who does not know the potency 
of an idea has much to learn. ‘ An idea is 
still the alchemist that turns the world to 
gold.’ Itisacastle in the air; but Bishop 
Westcott has proved to us that after having 
built such castles wise men proceed to put 
foundations under them and turn them into 
great realities. And certainly in this con- 
gress I hope we shall build a great future for 
the mission work of the Anglican Church. 

“As to the details, it will interest your 
readers to learn that we have actually taken 
the Albert Hall and the Church House for 
our meetings, which will take place from 
June 15 to June 23, 1908, the Lambeth 
Conference following in July. There will 
be present at our great open congress 250 
delegates from every Anglican diocese in 





the world, many of them, of course, being the 
Bishops who have come to attend the 
Lambeth Conference, many of whom will 
be leading laymen, but all of them experts, 

“A great feature of this meeting will be a 
service at St. Paul’s, held immediately after 
the Pan-Anglican Congress, at which a 
Thank-Offering will be presented to Almighty 
God for blessings vouchsafed to the Anglican 
Communion in all parts of the world. The 
following resolutions have been passed with 
reference to it, with the earnest hope that 
the fullest advantage may be taken of an 
opportunity which may be of great spiritual 
benefit to the Anglican Communion through- 
out the world : 


(1) That a movement be set on foot without delay in 
all parts of the world by the authorities of the C Church in 
those regions in order to raise funds to be called ‘A Thank- 
Ofering to Almighty God for Blessings vouchsafed to the 
Anglican Communion in its growth and spiritual develop- 
ment in all parts of the world,” and that this sum (both 
principal and interest) be presented in London at a 
service in St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1908. 

(2) That the fullest liberty be given to each part of the 
Anglican Communion, acting in its own region in its 
corporate capacity, to ear-mark its offering for any 
purpose whatsoever, whether in its own region or else- 
where, care being taken that the object or objects be 
worthy of so solemn an occasion and of the first import- 
ance to the Church in that or in some other region. 

(3) That in order to secure this end with greater 
certainty, no object for the Thank-Offering of any particu- 
lar region be chosen except such as shall have been 
approved by the authorities of the Church in that region 
acting through its Provincia! Synods where such exist, or, 
failing such, by the Bishops of the region in question 
acting together—the general aim being to provide for the 
paramount needs of great regions rather than the 
immediate and local needs of particular Dioceses. 

(4) That if, as it is hoped, large sums be offered which 
have not been ear-marked, these shall be distributed by 
some leading authority, such as the Primates, Metro- 
politans, or presiding Bishops, who will be assembled at 
the Lambeth Conference, or by a Committee of the 
Lambeth Conference. . 

(5) That the exact form in regard to minor details, 
which these resolutions shall take after suggestions shall 
have been received from all parts of the world, be left to 
the decision of the Archbishop of Canterbury as President 
of the Lambeth Conference. 


A Huge and Complex Organisation. 

“One pressing question is certain to be 
taken up, and that is the organisation of the 
Anglican Communion. It is worth remarking 
that this communion in scope is far larger 
than the British Empire. It is coincicent 
and coextensive with the Empire ; but it 
also extends far beyond it. Already we have 
seen the very remarkable spectacle of one 
hundred Bishops from the United States in 
London, voting and legislating for the whole 
Church; so far, that is, as the Lambeth 
Conference legislates at all. It is possible 
that two years hence there will be Chinese 
and Japanese Bishops doing the same thing 
here in London. And what is unique about 
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the Anglican Communion is that it is based 
on the principle of independent Native 
Churches—independent in every sense, with 
their own Courts of Ecclesiastical Justice, 
and with no appeal to any other body 
unless it chooses, in this way differing toto 
celo from the Roman Communion, which 
of course submits everything to the Vatican. 

“In one 
sense it dif- 
fers from the 
Eastern 
Churchin 
that it 
covers the 
whole earth. 
One can only 
call it, to 
distinguish 
it,the Church 
of the Far 
West, and it 
must have a 
ereat future, 
combi ning 
the strictest 
fidelity toan- 
cient Catho- 
lic order,and 
also the 
greatest pos- 
sible local 
feeling, 


which is al- 
ways sensi- 
tive to the 


deepest mod- 
ern thought. 
The prob- 





lem,-. there- 
fore, is seen 
to be very 
much the 


same as that 
to be faced by 
the Empire, 
but, of 
course, a far 
larger one, 
since it combines potentially every race in 
the world; and if our rulers in the State 
must be sympathetic towards nascent na- 
tions, it is obvious that the Anglican Com- 
munion must be doubly sympathetic and 
wide-minded in order to have some kind 
of real link throughout all these Churches, 
and yet let each develop on its own proper 
lines. 

“The question must arise whether there 
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can be a representative Council or Court of 
Appeal comprised of all these Churches, 
which can. be so sympathetic and wide- 
minded as to win for itself its right place 
and become a great uniform power by force 
of its own wisdom and not by external 


pressure. Needless to say such a Council 
must not think English-wise but Anglicanally. 
“It is ob- 

vious, for 

instance, 

that the 


rubrics of 
Edward VI., 
or Elizabeth, 
or Charles 
II., which 
govern 
Church mat- 
ters here 
have very 
little to do 
with the life 
of all these 
independent 
Churches 
throughout 
the world. 
They can be 
changed, ad- 
opted, or 
abolished by 
any with the 
most perfect 
freedom. 
Again, is it 
necessary to 
have one 
Prayer Book 
for East 
and West ? 
Western Col- 
lects are as 
terse as pos- 
sible, and 
suit us West- 
ern people, 
but they 
would ap- 
pear in consequence not suitable to the 
Oriental. At the same time, since we are for 
ever bound to ancient Catholic order and doc- 
trine, there must be found some basis of agree- 
ment on which depend the very terms of our 
communion with each other. Probably these 
will cluster around the creeds, the two Sacra- 
ments, and Holy Orders. Such are the 
problems of the mission field which will be 
submitted to the Congress of 1908.” 
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LA PETITE. 


A Complete Story by Morice Gerard. 
CHAPTER I. cheerful. Louise 


was her own par- 

ticular sunbeam. - 

) Ppt called her ‘‘ La Petite.” The La Petite was everf 
ad 


AT THE CHATEAU. 


fat shopkeeper, Plukenet, chateau. 
who kept the village store 
from which every- 
thing in reason could 
be obtained; the 
Curé, Pére Morceau 
Doctor Aldrovan ; 
the peasants of the 
lower valleys; the 
charcoal burners of ep 7 
the hills—she was 
“Ta Petite’’ to 
them all. 

Her real name 
was Louise Andoine. 
Her father was the 
Seigneur Andoine, 
who owned the 
Chateau Chesney and 
all the wide district 
round it. Madame 
Andoine was a mar- 
tyr to rheumatism ; 






as rapid 


Louise 


her legs were b& 
cramped, her fingers 

knotted by it. Ex- 

cept in her bath- 

chair, drawn by a pony grown 
white with age, which once was 

grey, Madame Andoine never 
stirred out. Asa rule, whenever 


‘*Madame received the 
note from her cousin.” 


inheritance from sit and take her airing. 


pains and the enclosure of the chateau. 


* Lionne, 





name seemed to fit her like a glove. Yet at her mother’s beck and call, but she managed 
it expressed something different to everyone nevertheless, to be at the service of all who 


who used it, some shade of claimed her love and helpful- 
meaning all their own. The ness for miles round the 


Her chestnut mare, 


” was sure-footed and 


as any horse need 


be which had to convey such 
a delicate rider to all quarters 
of the compass, 


would return from 
these expeditions 
and give Madame a 
graphic description 
of the ills of Nan- 
nette, the shepherd's 
wife; of the loss 
Baparde, the carrier, 
had _ sustained by 
one of his horses 
kicking the other, so 
that the latter had 
to be destroyed. If 
the children of the 
village were _ ill, 
Madame prescribed 
for them through 
Louise quite as much 
as did the Doctor. 
Sometimes her own 
pony with its trailer 
would stop at the 
door, and Madame 
would make par- 
ticular inquiries from 


the sun shone, she would sit knitting ina chair, /a mére with her large white cap. At other 
made especially for her, on the terrace of the times La Petite acted as eyes and ears to the 
chateau. The _ all-bountiful dispenser of true charity, in its 
sweet nature widest sense, at the chateau. 

La Petite pos- It was a beautiful landscape on which the 
sessed was an_ terrace looked, where Madame was wont to 


Before her was the 


her mother. In park-like land, bounded by a high wall covered 
spite of all her with moss and lichen, which surrounded the 


Far below stretched 


narrow round of cornfields and meadow lands, and beyond again, 
her life, Madame when the sun rays rested upon it, could be 
was always. discerned the silver streak of the Daronne 
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winding its way towards the sea. Monsieur 
Andoine seemed to count but little in the 
ménage of the chateau, although everything 
belonged to him, and his wife ever regarded 
his needs and tastes before those of anyone 
else. Only these were so small. The lord of 
the castle was a man of the simplest tastes 
and the fewest possible words. He lived 
absolutely in the open air, looking after his 
property or following the pursuits of a sports- 
man with his gun and rod. In the evenings, 
when it was impossible to be out, the darkness 
brooding over that fair land, or the rain shut- 
ting them in, Monsieur would betake himself 
tohis laboratory. He was a chemist who loved 
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of six weeks. The Comtesse was Madame 
Andoine’s cousin. She was a widow; Count 
Louis was her only child. He was five years 
older than La Petite, being now twenty-three, 
while the girl had just celebrated her eighteenth 
birthday. 

In the previous year there had been a break 
in this annual chain of events. The Countess 
had been too ill to come, and Count Louis too 
anxious to leave his mother. Now the health 
of the lady was fully re-established, and all 
parties were looking forward more than ever 
to the wonted reunion. 

In the middle of July Madame received the 
following note from her cousin : 





She had some delicacies to take to a sick woman at a hut in the woods”—-». 58. 


to try conclusions with science, and his text- 
books were the latest discoveries in his own 
particular department, and formed the sole 
study of his life. Every morning he and La 
Petite went for service to the village church at 
seven o’clock, winter and summer, in all 
weathers. Apart from this, Louise rarely saw 
her father, except during the somewhat stately 
dinner at six o’clock and on Sundays. Yet, to 
Monsieur, under his reserved, almost cold, ex- 
terior, Louise was quite as much as she was to 
Madame, who lavished all the warmth of her 
affection on their only child. 

Once a year a great event happened at the 
chateau. In the month of August the Comtesse 
de Masson, with her son Louis, came for a stay 





““My DEAREST LUCILLE, 

“‘ Louis and I are fully hoping to be with you 
on the first of next month, as usual. I think 
we have never looked forward to it as much 
as we do this year. It seems an age since we 
met. We shall come in different fashion this 
time, no longer requiring to make use of that 
slow-moving train with the long coach drive at 
the end of it. My son is an expert chauffeur, 
and, in fact, president of the automobile club 
here at Chalons, one of the best near Paris. 
He intends to drive me down in his motor- 
victoria. We shall take two days on the 


journey, starting from Chalons on the 30th. 
Between ourselves, dear cousin, I think Louis 
rather wants to show ‘someone’ his new 
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carriage, so he makes this expedition an excuse 
for displaying it. 
‘* Adieu, until we meet. 
“Ever affectionately, 
“‘ MARGUERITE DE Masson.” 


La Petite danced a little measure of her own 
on the terrace, when her mother read the above 
note aloud, directly after its reception. 

*“ That will be beautiful! Fancy cousin 
Louis bringing his motor-car. How benighted 
we are here at the chateau! I have never seen 
one. Cc :sin Louis will have to teach me how 
to dri I shall love it. I have heard so 
much < <ut it. It must be a dream, feeling 
the wind upon one’s face as we speed through 
the air. I have always wanted to be a sea-gull, 
and I think to ride in a motor-car down hill 
must be the next best thing to soaring through 
the air on a pair of wings.” 

Madame did not view the matter in the same 
light. 

“‘T hope Louis is very careful. He will have 
to be if he takes charge of my Louise. Iam 
afraid I am old-fashioned enough to prefer 
Lionne, or even my grey pony Blaise.” 

“T only wish you could come too, dear 
mother. That would make it just complete.” 

Madame Andoine made a little gesture of 
dissent with her hands. 

“My blood runs too sluggishly for the paces 
of anything but dear old Blaise. A motor 
would be far beyond my powers of endurance.” 

*‘T only hope the weather will be favourable. 
Cousin Louis knows the roads about the 
chateau; I should have thought some of them 
were rather steep for even his carriage to go 

Madame sighed. “It’s the going down that 
I think of, Petite. The pictures in the illus- 
trated papers are enough to frighten anyone.” 

“Don’t you think the danger is more 
in imagination than anything else, mother dear ? 
I am sure the Countess would not let her son 
drive unless she thought it was quite safe.”’ 

‘““My dear, he is three-and-twenty. When 
young men get to that age they do as they 
please, especially when they have no father.” 

“Oh, but cousin Louis is such a good son.” 

*“Good sons have a will of their own, some- 
times, and I suppose a man would not be worth 
much unless he had one.” 

““T suppose not,” the girl assented, evidently 


turning things over in her mind. ‘‘I don’t 
know much about men. There is father 
“Ah! 





your father,” Madame interrupted, 





“you must not judge others by him—he is one 
out of a thousand.” 

“Yes, of course,” La Petite said; “byt 
don’t you think cousin Louis is, too ?” 

Madame agreed. Then La Petite went out 
for a round on the hills upon Lionne. She had 
some delicacies to take from the kitchen of 
the chateau, to a sick woman, at a hut ip 
the woods. 

Madame, left alone, let her knitting drop 
upon her lap. She lay back in her easy lounge 
—half-chair, half-couch—thinking. “ La Petite 
is a woman,” was the central thought. 
Madame was only just beginning to realise it. 
She had regarded her so long asachild. Realis- 
ation of the new truth had come to her more 
vividly than ever when they talked just now 
on the terrace. Possibilities, probabilities, 
crowded on the mind of the mistress of the 
chateau. What did she hope for her daughter ? 
To keep her ever by her side ? That would be 
selfish ; and yet to whom could she trust her, 
La Petite, the jewel in her crown, the apple 
of her eye ? What would all that wide dis- 
trict do without her ? To have, and to lose, is 
surely worse than not to have at all in some 
cases. Then there was Louis. Louise had 
spoken of him. They had been children 
together, but now 

So Madame reflected. Her face grave, 
almost anxious ; for much as she loved Louis, 
she could not think even him worthy to take 
La Petite from her. 

The sunshine was still on the landscape, but 
the terrace seemed cold. Madame touched 
a hand-bell on a table by her side. After a 
minute or two a trim maid appeared, answering 
the summons. 

‘*T will go in,’”’” Madame said. 
why, but I feel chilly.” 

‘“ Yet the morning is warm, Madame,” the 
maid deprecated ; she thought it good for her 
mistress to be out. 

“Then the chill must be in me, Sophie. I 
will go in, all the same.” 





“*T don’t know 


CHAPTER Il. 


THE MOTOR. 


OUNT LOUIS DE MASSON had his 
C opportunity. Louise stood on the top 
step of the flight leading up to the great 
hall door, when her cousin drove round at 4 
good pace and suddenly pulled up before her. 
He was obviously proud of his motor, and 
perhaps a little of his skill. 
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LA PETITE. 


La Petite clapped her hands. 

“That is capital!” she cried ; ‘‘ I call it just 
perfect.” 

The being helped 
by her son, who had jumped down. Louise 


Countess descended, 


tripped lightly down the steps, and em- 


braced her relative affectionately. Louis 
occupied himself with looking on. He was 
measuring time and space, he was comparing 


notes. La Petite whom he had left, and this 
new La Petite, who was greeting his mother. 
The girl was not so much changed as she had 
expanded, matured ; the lines had filled out ; 
the face had assumed a certain modest dignity 
of maturity. He had loved herasachild. He 
had left her achild. Now he found a woman 
inher place. The child had departed, never to 
return. Louis realised this as he wondered. 
He wondered he liked it better. It 
was difficult to focus his new feelings. He had 
played on the old instrument for years with 
a sure touch; now he recognised there were 
chords over which his fingers had never strayed. 
It is more difficult for one who has known the 
child to realise the woman, than it is for those 
who come to it without previous knowledge. 

Louise turned to him, and, meeting his 
glance, partly doubt, partly admiration, wholly 
interested, her own lids drooped. She had 
suid that she knew nothing of men, but there 
is an instinct which grows of itself without any 
previous schooling. 

“IT am very glad you have come.” 

She held out her hand to him. Iways before 
he had kissed her. He had quite expected to 
do it to-day, but now something restrained him : 
he could hardly have told what. 

The Countess did not seem surprised ; she 
even smiled slightly. As she linked her arm 
in that of the girl’s, and together they walked 
up the steps, sh= whispered : 

“It is two years since Louis and I have seen 
you, La Petite. You have not quite grown out 
of your name, but very nearly. Two years 
make so difference at your time of 
life, and that of my son. With me, they pass 
lightly, except when I am ill and seem to grow 
old suddenly.”’ 

Louis had climbed again into his motor to 
drive it round to the coach-house at the back 
of the chateau, where preparation had been 
made to receive it. He turned to look, as he 
rounded the corner at one side. Louise was 
following him with her eyes, although half- 
turned away. He wondered whether it was the 
Carriage or the driver which interested her more. 


whether 


much 
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La Petite’s first drive in the motor was a 
dream. She seemed to be unconscious of 
everything but mere motion. Count Louis 
was deeply interested. He had never seen 
anybody affected in the same way. 

Louise seemed quite unconscious of the 
driver ; she was just moving through space, 
not sentient of her environment ; she was like 
an irresponsible bird, only floating in a lower 


ether. The experience was so new to the 
Count that he hardly knew how to take it. He 
had driven ladies before, many times, but 


none had shown indications of being moved in 
this way. He, and not his carriage, had been 
regarded in the first instance. With La Petite 
this was all changed. It seemed as if she were 
fulfilling an aspiration. Her spirit had been 
tied and bound by the accidents of her limita- 
tion. The speed of a motorist’s rapid, light 
passage through the air did for her what 
she had always wanted. It intoxicated her 
with a sense of freedom. She was like a sprite 
set free rather than a woman. 

Her cousin read all this in her beautiful eyes ; 
in the rapt expression of her onward gaze. 
She seemed to say to him, “‘ Faster! faster!” 
Phoebus driving his chariot and horses in the 
open firmament would have suited her mood 
as a charioteer. 

They went for miles, but her look never 
altered ; she never tired of it ; not a word was 
exchanged between them. To speak would be 
to dispel the illusion. Louis had sufficient tact 
and sympathy to recognise this, although the 
experience was unwonted. 

When they arrived at the door of the chateau, 
La Petite laid her hand on his, and said : 

“It was just perfect. I’m afraid I’ve been 
very dull; I did not know what I was doing. 
It was all'so different from anything I have 
ever enjoyed before.”” Then she _ turned 
her eyes full upon him. “I like to think that 
you have been the one to give me this pleasure, 
cousin Louis.’”’ She did not know what effect 
her words produced, else perhaps she had never 
said them, for there was no coquetry in La 
Petite’s nature ; her charm lay in the fact that 
she was Nature’s child. 

The Count never forgot that look. If he 
doubted before, he did so no longer. He was 
another subject added to the circle of courtiers 
round the Queen of the Chateau. 

“‘T love to give you pleasure, La Petite, more 
than anything else in the world.” 

‘Of course, after your mother.” He was 
helping her down, and she did not seem 








“Nothing short of a miracle 
Le could stop them in time.” 


to expect an answer, which was perhaps as 
well. 

Madame was distinctly relieved when Louise 
was restored to her safe and sound. The girl 
was almost as silent about her impressions and 
experiences as she had been during the drive 
itself. She had entered a new world which 
seemed to her full of awe and mystery. It 
would be desecration to reveal its secrets, im- 
possible to convey them in language. Madame 
wondered a little. For once she was mistaken. 
She misread her daughter. She thought that 
it was the girl’s first vision of a closer tie which 
had stilled her voice. The two mothers con- 
gratulated one another when they exchanged 
confidences later, but La Petite knew nothing 
of all this ; so far it was a sealed book to her, 
the romance of love. 

Not a day passed without a drive. Some- 
times the Countess went with them; more 
often she made an excuse to stay with the 
The motor covered great tracts of 
Louise visited places beyond the 
She enjoyed it 


invalid. 
country. 
capacity of Lionne to reach. 
all thoroughly. 

Louis and she looked out together over the 
sea. They raced through the wild pasture 
lands of the Daronne. He wished to draw 


nearer to her, yet he realised that she was as 
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far away as ever. 
periences of other girls helped the 


His Parisian ex. 


Count not at all. Louise was of a 
different mould. Her china was of 
the finest Sévres as compared to the 
ordinary Delft of daily use. } 
piqued him, almost annoyed him 
sometimes ; only no one, least of all 
one who loved her, could be angry 
with La Petite. 

Thus a month went by, passing like 
a rapid dream. The mothers could 
not understand it. The Countess 
questioned Louis. 

“Have you never said anything 
to your cousin? She surely must 
know what you feel with regard to 
her, Louis ? Most young girls would 
have had it all arranged for them by 
their parents, but Monsieur Andoine 
has always had peculiar notions on 
this subject. His mother was an 
English woman, and he has inherited 
from her many absurd views of life. I 
think our ways best.’”” The Countess 
was nothing if not conservative. 

““T sometimes think La Petite will 
never marry anyone, la mére.” 

“Why not ?”’ the Countess asked, almost 
sharply. 

“Because she is too ethereal. 
some spirit of the other world.” 


She is like 


CHAPTER III. 
THE 


HE visit of the Countess and her son to 
- the Chateau Chesney was drawing to a 
close. Not one word had passed between the 
young man and the girl on the subject which 
absorbed his whole mind, but appeared alto- 
gether apart from her consciousness. 

One afternoon they had gone out for a long 
drive over the hills and were returning. The 
Count’s mind was full of perplexity. In ¢ 
week he was to leave for ChAlons. Was he 
to depart without making any attempt to break 
the silence which fettered him ? The dis- 
turbance in his mind made him rather less care- 
ful than usual as regards his driving. They 
were coming down hill, at a fairly rapid pace, 
and swung round a corner. The Count had 
automatically sounded his horn, but had not 
displayed his usual caution in going more 
slowly when the view was impeded. A little 


HAPPENING. 
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“On an improvised litter, made of hurdles, La Petite was conveyed to the chateau”—p. 62. 
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way below the bend in the road was a cottage 
nestling amongst fruit trees. Here lived a 
special protégée of La Petite, a young mar- 
ried woman and her husband, a small farmer. 
They had one little boy, a sunny, flaxen-haired 
little chap of four years old, the darling of 
his mother’s and, hardly less so, of Petite’s 
heart. 

When the motor swung round the corner, 
Louise uttered a cry. ‘The child was standing 
in the road, a little to one side. with a bunch 
of wild flowers in his chubby fist. He was 
quite unconscious of his danger, although he 
had heard the hoot of the horn, and was look- 
ing at the carriage coming down upon him, 
with wide-open eyes. It was one of those 
moments when mental experience is concen- 
trated. Thought is instantaneous. Count 
Louis looked at Petite as he put on the drag 
to its fullest extent. He could retard their 
rate of progress, but nothing short of a miracle 
could stop them in time. One alternative 
presented itself, and that was to make for the 
bank on the left-hand side, Felix being a little 
to the right. It meant the destruction of the 
car, and the imminent_risk of both their lives 
—for the sake of the child. 

Which should he do? It was a terrible 
moment of decision for the driver. La Petite 
looked into his eyes, and she decided him. 
He avoided Felix and went straight for the 
bank. 

There was a crash, a whirring of wheels, then 
silence and unconsciousness. 

Count Louis recovered himself almost imme- 
diately. He had been flung on a compara- 
tively soft and shelving bank. With Louise 
it was quite different. She had struck her head 
against a stump of a tree and lay like one dead. 
Louis with uncertain steps went and bent over 
her. In that moment he realised himself. 
His love came to him and took him by the 
heart and gripped it tight. He felt its ice- 
cold fingers. La Petite was gone from him. 
The world was a hollow place which for ever 
after could be filled only by a memory. The 
Count would not have even the sweet recollec- 
tion of her love for him, of what they had been 
to one another. As far as he knew, she had 
been wandering in a fairy land of her own 
fantasy, which, however, unlike other fairy 
stories, needed no prince to wake its echoes 
with his tread. 

The Count flung himself down by her side in 
an agony of despair, and lifting her cold right 
hand, kissed it again and again. He was 


roused from the lethargy of his absorption by 
a kind voice saying : , 

“What has happened to my Petite >” The 
Count looked up and saw Doctor Aldrovan, 
who by great good fortune had been visiting 
the mother of little Felix, at the time of the 
accident. 

“She is killed, doctor, and I—what shall! 
do ?”’ Unconsciously the words of the old 
plaint rose to the Count’s lips in a wail of 
despair. 

“T cannot believe it, ma chéve Petite. Ah! 
was I not the first that ever looked upon her, 
the darling of my heart ever since! ” 

Kind old Aldrovan, with his white hair and 
rugged face, soon ascertained for himself that 
the young girl’s state was that of unconscious- 
ness, and not that sleep which in this world 
knows no awakening. Soon helping hands 
were summoned, and on an improvised litter, 
made of hurdles, La Petite was conveyed to 
the chateau. 

The motor, the cause of all the evil, was hope- 
lessly damaged, but Count Louis rode forward 
upon a horse, borrowed from the farm, to break 
the news to Madame. 

During the fortnight that supervened the 
whole neighbourhood waited in breathless sus- 
pense. How they loved her! How they 
showed their love by hanging round the 
chateau to ascertain the latest news! Gentle 
and simple—curé, shopkeeper, and peasant. 
It seemed out of the question to attempt to 
do any work. A great silence, a hushed breath 
brooded over that September air. They were 
days of unclouded sunshine, when the sky with 
its unbroken blue appeared little in sympathy 
with the sorrow beneath it. 

Madame was wonderful. No longer was she 
confined to her chair. The mental shock with 
the first coming of the news, and the subsequent 
tension of her anxiety, banished all thought 
of self. Her physical condition was altered. 
She was able to walk without pain. She 
thanked the good God for His mercy that she 
could take her place by the sick bed, and was 
not chained to her chair, simply to wait. 

It was not a bed of suffering. La Petite 
had no pain. She lay quiet in her white bed, 
while they waited and watched. Her body was 
there, but her mind had fled. Where had it 
gone to? Would it ever return ? Would La 
Petite ever know them again ? It seemed 80 
strange to think they had her, and yet they 
had her not, so strange and so terribly sad. 

Great doctors came. First a specialist from 
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Bordeaux, then a great man summoned from 
Paris itself, but they only looked at her and 
shook their heads. Aldrovan had said from 
the first that nothing could be done, only 
Monsieur Andoine and the Countess would 
not be content without hearing the verdict of 
the best in the land. 

“She must be left to Nature,” the old doctor 
had said. ‘‘ Nature is our mother; she alone 
can save La Petite, for Nature is only another 
word for Je bon Dieu.” 

So they waited and prayed, and prayed and 
waited. Night succeeded day, and day night. 
The Count’s face grew old and white and 
pinched. It “his fault,” he declared ; 
“he had brought it on them all; he had 
brought it on himself.’’ It was a hard discip- 
line for the young man, yet the fire cleansed, 
the ordeal elevated him. It was one of those 
experiences which leave an indelible mark on 
life. 

One day Petite awoke quite quietly. 


was 


No one 


seemed to know exactly when or how she came 
A soft voice called for her mother 


to herself. 





“She came under the thrall which held all alike with whom La Petite had to do.” 








—a voice so low, so sweet, it hardly reached 
Madame Andoine’s ears, as she sat watching 
the sunset glow in the window seat. 

The news spread like wildfire that La Petite 
had come to her own. Then Aldrovan took 
her in hand. He took them all in hand. He 
was a rough, almost a cross autocrat in that 
sick chamber, and indeed in the whole chateau. 
““They were not to speak to her, or to let her 
speak, more than to ask for what she wanted.”’ 
A trained nurse had been summoned, and was 
in readiness, if such a crisis supervened as the 
doctor all along hoped. 

Sister Frances was now installed. A sweet 
face under her white coif. She took sole 
charge, and La Petite soon learnt to ask for 
what she wanted with a glance of her blue eyes, 
grown so big since her illness. Sister Frances 
became her slave. She came under the thrall 
which held all alike with whom La Petite 
had todo. Sister Frances, never having known 
a love story in her own life, took the deepest 
interest in this one, which she felt, rather than 
was told, was being enacted at the chateau. 
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The Count came to her at all times for in- 
formation and sympathy, and as the weeks 
wore on in which he was debarred from seeing 
Louise, he allowed the Sister to see into his in- 
most heart. 

It was not until October, with its crisp, cold, 
yet healthy touch, had well advanced, that La 
Petite was wheeled out of her room to receive 
the homage of her circle. For a time all the 
story, all that had happened, had been blotted 
out from her recollection. Gradually it all 
came back. She was able to bear it now. She 
knew that Louis had done as her eyes bade 
him—had risked their save the 
child. 

When Louise first saw the Count, she scanned 
his face with a look which seemed to read 
more than her eyes had ever done before. 
She read the traces of all that he had passed 
through, and she held out to him a little 
white hand ; it was the hand that had rested 
in his when he thought her dead. 

“You have suffered for me,’’ she said. 


lives to 


‘*Yes,”’ he answered, ‘‘I have suffered ; we 
all have.”’ 
“Yes ; but you most of all.”’ 


“How do you know that ?” 
‘““T seem to know everything now,” she re- 
plied with a wan smile; ‘I have been far 


’ 











away and have come back, come back to yoy 
all.”’ 

Sister Frances stayed on, even when it seemed 
hardly necessary, that she should remain jy 
attendance on the invalid, rapidly returning to 
full convalescence. She wanted to know some- 
thing, to hear something, before she left. 

Well! she got her wish ; for on the terrace, 
in the warm glow of a summer afternoon, which 
had come late in the year, as if to express a lin- 
gering regret for its own departure, Count 
Louis asked, very humbly, for the prize he 
deemed himself all unworthy to possess. 

“T love you, La Petite,” he said. ‘ I know] 
am not worthy of your love, but then who is?” 

“Ah! you flatter me, cousin Louis. I am 
but a poor maiden who, shut up here, knows 
so little of the great world.” 

He knelt, and took her hand. ‘ You would 
be a queen, La Petite, wherever you were, and 
I one of your humblest subjects.”’ 

She did not take her hand away, so he kissed 
it not once, nor twice. 

Afterwards they went in to Madame and 
the Countess. 

When Sister Frances heard the news she 
went into her own room and cried as if her 
heart would break, but the tears were drawn 
from a deep well of happiness. 





(Photo> Neurdein, Paris.) 


























“WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED." 


From the Painting by W. H. Margetson.) 
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THE LIFE OF A _ REVIVALIST. 


By the Rev. W. J. Dawson. 


URING the last six months I have lived 
D) a kind of life wholly new to me, and 
diametrically different from the long use 
and wont which have ruled my days. 

For many years no day has dawned which 
has not provided me with several hours of 
work in a quiet library. For twenty years 
I have produced upon the average a book 
a year; I have written two sermons each 
week, and more than one article for news- 
papers and magazines; and daily I have 
thanked God for “ the shelter to grow ripe, 
the leisure to 
grow wise.” 

This pro- 
gramme ol 
existence sud- 
denly term- 
inated in Sep- 


tember, 1904, 
when I vis- 
ited America. 


A strong com- 

















“The procession was led by a corps of the 


pulsion was laid upon me to attempt a quite 
different kind of work, and in obedience to 
that imposition of a Higher Will I have spent 
six months in addressing a daily continuous 
congregation of thousands upon the greatest 
of all themes, and with the greatest of all 
objects—the surrender of the individual 
character to the spiritual mastery of Christ. 

I have been brought into contact with 
various minds, with novel conditions, with 
much that is tragic, with yet more that is 
pathetic in human life; above all, I have 
been granted access to the secrets 
of many hearts. 

In a brief ten days of mission 
preaching a bond of extraordinary 
affection is created between the 
preacher and the people. It is a sacred 
and peculiar intimacy ; it is scarcely 
too much to say that such an intimacy 
usually requires for its development 
years of patient friendship, and is 
not always attained even then. 






Salvation Army.” 


*.* Copyright, 1906, by the Perry Mason Co., in the United States of America. 
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I have made it a practice to invite re- 
quests for prayers in my services, and these 
requests have been publicly read, as far as 
they could be without breaking the honour 
of confidence. 

Few things have proved so impressive as 
these published requests. They have re- 
vealed the tragedy of human need, the deep 
abysses that lie concealed beneath the pol- 
ished surface of society which the joyous 
and thoughtless do not perceive, or even 
suspect. 

Among the requests for prayer read at 
Plymouth Church were several from the 
wives of drunkards, one from a minister 
dying in a public hospital as the victim of 
intemperance, and one from a homeless York- 
shire lad, destitute and hopeless, who had 
been attracted by the singing of a familiar 
hymn which his mother loved. 

When I read the letter of this lad I asked 
whether there was not some employer of 
labour present who would give him a chance. 
It is gratifying to record that half-a-dozen 
business men came at the close of the service 
to proffer help, and that within a few days 
the poor lad was provided with work and 
wages. 

One morning I received a long letter to 
this effect: the writer was a widow with 
several children, the eldest of whom, a boy 
of seventeen, had been arrested for dis- 
honesty. The mother blamed herself be- 
cause she had taken all his earnings for the 
support of the family, and had not con- 
sidered that in doing so she had exposed 
him to temptation. It was a_ broken- 
hearted letter, which closed with a request 
that I would pray that When the boy came 
up for trial next day the judge might take 
a merciful view of his offence, and allow him 
to return home to his mother, and make 
another start. 

It seemed a most improbable denouement. 
The law has little regard for broken-hearted 
mothers. Nevertheless, we prayed for this 
apparently impossible result. The next 
night the mother and her son were both 
present at the service. The judge had sent 
the boy back to his mother. 

One afternoon at the Broadway Taber- 
nacle I read a letter from a mother whose 
boy had taken to drink and bad company, 
and had disappeared for months. Three 
days later the mother came to me with a 
smiling face. She had just received a 
letter from her son, the first since he ran 
away. The opening sentence was, “ Dear 
Mother, Don’t worry any more about me. 





I have given up the drink and become a 
Christian.” He is in Canada, and doing 
well. 

During my mission in Boston we organised 
a midnight procession and meeting, in order 
to gather into Tremont Temple the people 
not commonly reached by religious services, 
The effort was a conspicuous success, 
Three thousand persons attended the service, 

The procession was led by a corps of the 
Salvation Army, carrying a large cross 
illumined by electric lights, and an excellent 
band. Many of the leading ministers of the 
city marched in the procession. The saloons 
were visited, the street loungers accosted, 
and kindly invitations distributed. To the 
personal invitation the usual reply was, 
“Sure, ’ll come.” There was not one single 
instance of rough reply or discourtesy on 
the part of the people. 

I had the same experience in London in 
connection with a similar crusade organised 
by my own church. On a November night 
of 1903 a thousand persons gathered at ten 
o’clock outside my church, and we marched 
into the labyrinth of narrow streets which 
constitute the fringe of the suburban district 
in which the church stands. Before we 
returned to the church the procession was 
more than half a mile long, and numbered 
several thousands. 

The striking thing here, as in Boston, was 
that not one of my workers received the 
least incivility from the mob. To the in- 
vitation given in a saloon, the reply was 
made by the man behind the bar, “ Sorry 
I can’t come, sir.” Then, turning to the 
customers, ‘‘ Here, you chaps, you go along 
with the gentleman ; he’ll do you good.” 

The difficulty of organising an effort of 
this kind is more imaginary than real. Of 
course it is unconventional, but if you would 
influence those who lie beyond the pale of 
normal religious effort, you must use 
abnormal means. One of the objections 
raised by one of my friends in my own 
church was that according to a metropolitan 
bye-law no band was permitted in the 
streets after eleven o'clock at night, and 
that the police would probably come out 
and stop us. 

The police certainly did come out in 
strong force, but instead of stopping us they 
headed the procession and kept order as 
we marched through the streets. It was 
objected in Boston that such a procession 
might lead to riots. On the contrary the 
most perfect decorum prevailed. 

The plain fact is that even the most 
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debased of the people respect any effort to 
do them good which is manifestly sincere. 
We have to remember that even among the 
most debased there are many who have had 
early religious associations. 

I have received from such people a request 
such as this, written on a piece of soiled 
paper. ‘‘ Please Sir, will you sing to-night 
the hymn ‘When I Survey the Wondrous 
Cross, on which the Prince of Glory Died,’ my 
mother loved that hymn.” 


are up, and don’t intend sitting down and 
going to sleep any more.” 

One pathetic incident occurred in Boston. 
A beautifully dressed, white-haired lady was 
observed in the procession. She entered 
every saloon at which the procession stopped, 
peering round with dim and anxious eyes. 
At last someone asked her if she were looking 
for someone. 

‘““'Yes,”’ she replied. ‘I’ve lost my boy. 
I’m looking for him. I thought maybe I 





“* Here, you chaps, you go along with the gentleman ; he'll do you good.’” 


Of course we sang the hymn that night, 
and with thrilling effect. One of the first 
men to organise a procession of this kind, 
composed of all the leading members of a 
church, was my friend Hugh Price Hughes, 
when he was a minister in Oxford. He led 
the procession himself, accompanied by his 
family. 

It is said that as the procession passed a 
certain well-known hotel in Oxford, an 
ostler stood at the gate of the livery-yard, 
chewing a straw. 

“What's up ?” said the man. To which 
Hughes promptly rejoined, “‘ The Methodists 


should find him to-night.’”” There is surely 
a world of tragedy packed within that brief 
cry. 

People have said to me, ‘‘ Well, when you 
get your throng of outcasts into the church 
what can you do with them? What can 
you do with a crowd of half-intoxicated men, 
for example ? ” 

On the occasion of the midnight meeting 
in my own church to which I have referred, 
we had seven hundred persons more or less 
under the influence of drink. We set them 
singing hymns, and they soon sang themselves 
sober. 
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The practical work of such a meeting 
begins when the service closes. You have 
then to deal with individuals ; to listen to 
their tales, to consider how best to help 
them, to put all your brotherhood and 
experience at the disposal of their need. 

It was two o’clock in 
the morning when I got 
through with this work 
after the meeting in my 
own church. I had to 
provide homes for the 
homeless, work for the 
workless, and to arrange 
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that others should be called upon the next 
day by persons of tact and discretion. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that such 
an audience is composed only of the dregs 
of humanity. Men of the most varied 
antecedents and histories find their way 
into such meetings. I have seen in the same 


room, in search of the same spiritual deliver- 
ance, an officer in the army, who had held 
a highly responsible position, side by side 
with an old travelling hawker who had never 
seen a Bible. 

The story which the first of these men told 
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is remarkable. He said that, twenty years 
ago, when stationed in India, he had been 
guilty of an act which, to say the least of it, 
was not strictly honest. It had to do with 
the administration of Government stores, 
He had never been suspected, but during all 
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these years he had carried an uneasy con- 
science. 

“I know what you mean, sir,’’ said the 
gentleman to whom he made this statement. 
“It’s like a grain of sand in the eye. It’s a 
little thing, but you’re never at peace till 
you get it out.” 

“That’s exactly it,” he replied. “I’ve 
never had a moment’s peace. I’ve gone to 
hundreds of religious services, but have come 
away just as miserable as I went.” 

“There is but one remedy,” his coun- 
seJor replied. ‘Make a clean _ breast 
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of it. Get the grain of sand out of the 
eye.” 

‘He was silent, and deeply moved. Then 
he said, ‘‘ You’re right. I’ll go home at 
once, and write a full account of my misdeed 
to the War Office, and stand by the con- 
seque.ices.”” 

I have always remembered this incident, 
because it illustrates that secret torture of 
sensitiveness which many men and women 
suffer over concealed sin. Merely to confess 
asin is a kind of absolution. Moreover, the 
loneliness of life for multitudes prompts con- 
fession. Let a man be assured that he has 
a sympathetic ear into which to utter his 
secret, and he is usually eager to do so. 

In such a work as mine these acts of con- 
fession are continual. I regard the relation- 
ship thus created as one of the greatest 
possible opportunities of good, since, if it 
achieves nothing else, it creates that bond 
of human confidence of which many lonely 
lives are quite ignorant. 

In one of the after-meetings at the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, a man prayed beautifully, 
with the unmistakable accent of culture. 
He had been a clergyman, but had lost his 
position through intemperance. 

And here I may say that, in nine cases out 
of ten of social wreckage, the main cause of 
disaster has been drink. There is but one 
thing that can be 
done in such cases, 
endeavour to stimu- 
late faith in God, 
and the power of the 
human will, so that 
a new moral effort 
becomes possible. 

After one of my 
meetings a _ tall, 
fine - looking man 
entered my vestry. 
From his card I saw 
that he was the 
proprietor of a large 
business. He stood 
perfectly silent for 
some minutes, his 
shoulders shaking 
with suppressed 
emotion. 

“What is it?” 
I asked. ‘‘ Tell me 
the whole truth; 
otherwise I cannot 
help you.”’ 

“Drink,” he 
sobbed out at last. 





“*It’s a little thing. 
you're never at peace till 
you get it out.’” 


I talked to him very plainly for some 
minutes, telling him his one hope of deliver- 
ance lay in total abstention. He then asked 
me to write him out a total abstinence pledge, 
which I did. He fell upon his knees, kissed 
the paper, and said : 

“William Smith” (I do not give his real 
name, of course), ‘‘ you’ve never dishonoured 
that signature in business yet. By God’s 
grace you shan’t dishonour it now.” 

He then signed the pledge. I used to 
meet him constantly for many months after 
that night. His face lit up every time. 
“It’s all right,” he would say. That night 
in my vestry he summoned his will to a great 
battle, and I believe his victory was final. 

Occasionally in a crowded service some- 
thing humorous occurs, and one has to be 
quick-witted in order to prevent confusion, 
or the rupture of interest. I had just begun 
preaching one night when a man rose, lifted 
his hand, and solemnly marched up the 
aisle. He stopped close to the pulpit, 
looking at me interrogatively. 

“Yes, that’s the way to what you want,” 
I said. ‘“ Turn to the right, and go into the 
vestry.” 

He saluted me, and in the most obedient 
fashion marched into the vestry. The scene 
was so rapid that the audience scarcely knew 
that anything had occurred. 
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Many wonderful instances of right and 
noble feeling on the part of those who have 
done wrong have come to my notice. 

One I recall of a young girl, who robbed 
her mistress of a small sum of money, and 
was sent to prison. She came out of prison 
totally friendless, and drifted into one of 
my services. We got her another situation 
with a good and kindly woman in the country. 

A month or two later she insisted on 
coming to London for the day. Her mistress 


let her come with grave misgivings. Nobody 
could have guessed her object. It was this : 


she went straight to the woman who had 
prosecuted her, and said, ‘I have come to 
bring back the money I took from you.” 

One of the most beautiful effects of work 
such as this is the transfiguration of the 
worker. The birth of sympathy in a human 
soul transfigures not only the inward thought, 
but even the outward appearance. 

I have seen faces that were dull with ennui, 
discontented and empty of expression, 
kindled into beauty, lit with joy, suffused 
with the radiance of a new life. Nothing 
vitalises and nothing beautifies a human 
countenance like pity, and the active toil of 
pity. 

I hardly knew some of the workers in my 
own church at the close of the week of mission. 
They had a look of joyous vivacity which I 
had never seen before; it was as though 
they had grown younger. Quite literally 
it was true of them that they had entered 
on a more abundant life. In living for 
others they had enlarged to an incredible 
extent their own capacity of living. 

The same kind of physical transfiguration 
was apparent in some of the converts. I 
remember speaking at one of the meetings 
to a young man who was particularly sullen 
and difficult of approach. The next Sunday 
as I stood in the pulpit I noticed a young 
man sitting on the pulpit stairs. He had a 
beautiful Greek profile, he was well dressed, 
and his face glowed with a kind of inner 
light. I looked at him again and again 
during the service, endeavouring to recall 
him. 

At the close of the service I put my hand 
on his shoulder and said: “‘ Are you the 
man I spoke to last Thursday at the mid- 
night service ?” 

“T am,” he said. “ But all is changed 
since then.” It was. He was literally as 
one who was cleansed and clothed in his 
right mind; as one who had passed at a 
step from darkness to light. 

A working printer described to me one 
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night his change of thought and life, in 
words that might have fallen from the lips 
of a Bunyan or a medieval saint. His ear 
had been arrested by a phrase which I had 
used about God and the individual soy] 
being the two only realities. He brooded 
over it incessantly. 

‘““One day,” said he, “I went out into 
Ludgate Circus at the dinner hour. Sud- 
denly it was as if the whole street became 
silent. The streets and houses faded out. 
I looked up, and saw a great Cross in the sky, 
and saw Him who hung on it. I saw Him. 
There was only me and Him in the whole 
universe. And He looked at me.” 

The man was not a fanatic nor a visionary. 
He was a plain man, working for his bread 
in a great printing office. Yet to him this 
vision came; and to him it was as real as 
the Wicket-Gate of Bunyan, or St. Cather- 
ine’s dream of the exchanged hearts, or 
Francis of Assisi’s vision of the Stigmata. 

Incidents such as these might be indefi- 
nitely multiplied, for each fresh mission has 
its surprises. One never knows what kind 
of people will be attracted. In some of my 
services, as will be evident, many of those 
who have sunk low through evil habits have 
been present, but in other instances the con- 
gregation has been composed almost entirely 
of the representatives of all that is cultured 
and socially prosperous. 

Among the latter class there may be no 
open and sensational acts of confession, but 
nevertheless there may be great moral 
changes which are effected quietly, and 
never reported. 

Thus, months after the conclusion of one 
of my larger missions, which attracted in 
quite an unusual degree the best social 
elements of the community, I heard this 
story. Two merchants, each rich and pros- 
perous, were touched during the services, 
and each was forced to review some of his 
business methods, and to apply to them 
a new and higher ethical standard. Each 
went at the close of the mission to a man he 
had wronged, and made financial restitution 
for an injustice committed many yeals 
before. 

Neither of these men was aware of the 
action of the other. Neither knows that I 
know. It was only by accident that I 
heard the story. But this is an example of 
the unseen fruit of many a mission: the 
quickening of conscience, the rehabilitation 
of forgotten ideals, the birth of nobler 
temper which goes on in many lives. 

No words of mine can express the kind of 
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spiritual exhilaration which I derive from 
these services. There is a thrilling awe in 
the spectacle of the rising to their feet of 
thousands of men and women, in token of 
consecration to Christ, which is often over- 
whelming. In one week I saw nine thousand 
persons unite in this act of public consecra- 
tion. 

Day after day for five months I have 
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witnessed the same scenes. And the spir- 
itual exhilaration of the work has, I think, 
a physical equivalent. Each day, for all 
these months, with rare exceptions, I have 
preached twice, and I have thriven on it. 
Had anyone told me that this vast toll of 
work was demanded of me when I first 
entered upon it, I should have definitely 
declined it as quite beyond my physical 
resources. I should have said that no 
living man could have endured the constant 
strain. 
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Moreover, I began the work when I was 
seriously out of health. I was nervously 
exhausted by the mental strain of twelve 
years in a metropolitan pulpit that demanded 
my best. 

Yet the work, so far from breaking me 
down, has renovated me in both body and 
spirit. It has proved medicinal. I have 
grown to delight in it, and I ask no higher 
privilege than to continue it. And _ this 
increased capacity for work, corresponding 
to the demand of the work, I attribute to 
two things—first, the imparted power of a 

Divine assistance, and secondly, 

the mysterious influence of the 

spiritual upon the physical, which 
vitalises all the physical faculties, 
and_ enables 
them to act 
in correspond- 
ence with the 
soul. 

I am debtor 
to the Ameri- 
can people for 
a kindness be- 
yond exam- 
ple. I rejoice 
to be their 
servant. I 
hope to con- 
tinue the work 
which they 
have com- 
mitted to me. 
The greatest 
of all prob- 
lems among 
all peoples: to- 


cially among 
the English- 
speaking 
races, is the 
mobilisation 
of all the.im- 
mense forces 
stored up in the common Church of Christ 
for active human service, for confident prop- 
aganda, for the spiritual quickening and 
regeneration of the people; and if in the 
end of the day I shall have done anything 
towards this great result I shall be satisfied. 

I must always recollect with gratitude 
that I owe to the American people the unique 
opportunity afforded me of contributing my 
humble quota to this, the greatest work that 
can be done in the interests of our common 
civilisation and Christianity. 


day, but espe- 
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CHAPTER I. spection. Perhaps he found the human 
machine as worthy of interest as the works 
of watches and clocks. Anyhow, in his leisure 

HE house where Mary Gray was born and moments, which were few, he would discuss 

grew towards womanhood was one of a_ curiously with Mary the hidden springs that 
squat line of mean little houses that hid them- kept the human machine in motion, the strange 
selves behind a great church. The roadway in workings and convolutions of it. From the 
front of the houses led only to the back entrance very early age when she began to be a comfort 
of the church. Over against the windows was and a companion to her father Mary had 
the playground of the church schools, sur- been accustomed to such speculations as would 
rounded by a high wall that shut away field have written Walter Gray down a madman 
and sky from the front rooms of Wistaria if he had shared them with the grown people 
Terrace. about him rather than with a child. 

The houses were drab and ugly, with untidy Mary was the child of his romance, of his 
grass-plots in front. They presented an ex- first marriage, which had lasted barely a year. 
terior of three windows and a narrow round- He never talked of her mother, even to Mary, 
topped hall-door which was a confession of though she had vague memories of a time when 
poverty in itself. Five out of six houses had he had not been so reticent. That was before 
a ramping plaster horse in the fanlight of the the stepmother came, the stepmother whom, 
hall door, a fixture which went with the house honestly, Walter Gray had married because 
and was immune from breakage because no _ his child was neglected. He had not antici- 
one ever thought of cleaning the fanlights. pated, perhaps, the long string of children 

In the back gardens the family wash was’ which was to result from the marriage, whose 
put to dry. Some of the more enterprising presence in the world was to make Mary’s lot 
inhabitants kept fowls; but there was not a more strenuous one than would have been 
much enterprise in Wistaria Terrace. the case if she had been a child alone. 

Earlier inhabitants had planted the gardens Not that Mary grumbled about the step- 
with lilac and laburnum bushes, with goose- brothers and sisters. Year after year, from 
berries and currants. There were no flowers the time she could stagger under the weight of 
there that did not sow themselves year after a baby, she had received a new burden for 
year. They were damp, grubby places, but her arms, and had found enough love for each 
even there an imaginative child like Mary new-comer. 

Gray could find suggestions of delight. The second Mrs. Gray was a poor, puny, 

Mary’s father, Walter Gray, was employed washed-out little rag of a woman, whose one 
at a watchmaker’s of repute. He spent all his distinction was the number of her children. They 
working life with a magnifying glass in his had always great appetites to be satisfied. As 
eye, peering into the mechanism of watches, soon as they began to run about, the rapidity 
adjusting the delicate pivots and springs on with which they wore out their boots and the 
which their lives moved. His occupation had knees of their trousers, and outgrew their frocks, 
perhaps encouraged in him a habit of intro- was a subject upon which Mrs. Gray could 
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expatiate for hours. Mary had a tender, strong 
pity from the earliest age for the down-at-heel, 
over-burdened stepmother, which lightened her 
own load, as did the vicarious, motherly love 
which came to her for each succeeding fat baby. 

Mary was nurse and nursery-governess to all 
the family. Wistaria Terrace had one great 
recompense for its humble and hidden condi- 
tion. It was within easy reach of the fields 
and the mountains. For an adventurous spirit 
the sea was not at an insuperable distance. 
Indeed, but for the high wall of the school play- 
ground, the lovely line of mountains had been 
wellin view. As it was, many a day in summer 
Mary would carry off her train of children to 
the fields, with a humble refection of bread 
and butter and jam, and milk for their mid- 
day meal; and these occasions allowed Mrs. 
Gray a few hours of peace that were like a 
foretaste of Paradise. 

She never grumbled, poor little woman, 
because her husband shared his thoughts with 
Mary and not with her. Whatever ambitions 
she had had to rise to her Walter’s level—she 
had an immense opinion of his learning—had 
long been extinguished under the accumulation 
of toils and burdens that made up her daily 
life. She was fond of Mary, and leant on her 
strangely, considering their relative ages. For 
the rest, she toiled with indifferent success at 
household tasks, and was grateful for having a 
husband so absorbed in distant speculations 
that he was insensible of the near discomfort 
of a badly-cooked dinner or a buttonless shirt. 

The gardens of the houses opened on a lane 
which was a sort of rubbish-shoot for the houses 
that gave upon it. Across the lane was a row 
of stabling belonging to far more important 
houses than Wistaria Terrace. Beyond the 
stables and stable yards were old gardens with 
shady stretches of turf and forest trees en- 
closed within their walls. Beyond the gardens 
rose the fine old-fashioned houses of the Mall, 
big Georgian houses that looked in front across 
the roadway at the line of elm-trees that 
bordered the canal. The green waters of the 
canal, winding placidly through its green 
channel, with the elm-trees reflected greenly 
in its green depths, had a suggestion of Holland. 

The lane was something of an adventure to 
the children of Wistaria Terrace. There, any 
day, you might see a coachman curry-combing 
his satin-skinned horses, hissing between his 
teeth by way of encouragement, after the time- 
honoured custom. Or you might see a load of 


hay lifted up by a windlass into the loft above 





the stables. Or you might assist at the washing 
of a carriage. Sometimes the gate at the fur. 
ther side of the stable was open, and a gardener 
would come through with a _barrowful of 
rubbish to add to the accumulation already in 
the lane. 

Through the open gateway the children would 
catch glimpses of Fairyland. A broad stretch 
of shining turf dappled with sun and shade, 
Tall snapdragons and lilies and sweet-williams 
and phlox in the garden-beds. A fruit tree or 
two, heavy with blossom or fruit. 

Only old-fashioned people lived in the Mall 
nowadays, and the glimpses the children caught 
of the owners of those terrestrial paradises fitted 
in with the idea of fairyland. They were always 
old ladies and gentlemen, and they were old- 
fashioned in their attire, but very magnificent, 
There was one old lady who was the very 
Fairy Godmother of the stories. She was the 
one who had the magnificent mulberry-tree in 
her garden. One day in every year the children 
were called in to strip the tree of its fruit; 
and that was a great day for Wistaria Terrace. 

The children were allowed to bring basins to 
catry away what they could not eat; and 
benevolent men-servants would ascend to 
the overweighted boughs of the tree by 
ladders and pick the fruit and load up the 
children’s basins with it. Again, the apples 
would be distributed in their season. While 
the distribution went on, the old lady would 
stand at a window with her little white dog 
in her arms nodding her head in a well-pleased 
way. The children called her Lady Anne. 
They had no such personal acquaintance with 
the other gardens and their owners, so their 
thoughts were very full of Lady Anne and 
her garden. 

When Mary was about fourteen she made 
the acquaintance of Lady Anne—her full name 
was Lady Anne Hamilton—and that was an 
event which had a considerable influence on 
her fortunes. The meeting came about in 
this way. 

Mary had gone marketing one day, and for 
once had deserted the shabby little row of shops 
which ran at the end of Wistaria Terrace, at 
right angles to it. She had gone out into the 
great main thoroughfare, the noise of which 
came dimly to Wistaria Terrace because of the 
huge mass of the church blocking up the way. 

She had done her shopping and was on her 
way home, when, right in the track of the 
heavy tram as it came down the steep descent 
from the bridge over the canal, she saw a help- 
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less bit of white fur, as it might well seem to any- 
one at a distance. The thing was almost 
motionless, or stirring so feebly that its move- 
ments were not apparent. Evidently the 
driver of the tram had not noticed it, or was 
not troubled to save its life, for he stood with 
the reins in his hand, glancing from side to 
side of the road for possible passengers as the 
tram swept down the long incline. 

Mary never hesitated. The tram was al- 
most upon the thing when she first saw it. 
“Why, it is Lady Anne’s dog!” she cried, 
and launched herself out in the roadway 
to save it. She was just in time to pick 
up the blind, whimpering thing. The driver 
of the tram, seeing Mary in its path, put on 
the brakes sharply. The tram lumbered to 
a stoppage, but not before Mary had been 
flung down on her face and her arm crushed 
by the hoof of the horse nearest her. 

‘It was likely to be an uncommonly awkward 
thing for the Gray household, seeing that it 
was Mary’s right arm that was injured. For 
one thing, it would involve the dispossession 
of that year’s baby. For another, it would put 
Mrs. Gray’s capable helper entirely out of action. 

When Mary was picked up, and stood, waver- 
ing unsteadily, supported by someone in the 
crowd which had gathered, hearing, as from 
a great distance, the snarling and scolding 
of the tram-driver, who was afraid of finding 
himself in trouble, she still held the blind and 
whimpering dog in her uninjured arm. 

She wanted to get away as quickly as possible 
from the crowd, but her head swam and her 
feet were uncertain. Then she heard a quiet 
voice behind her. 

“Has there been an accident? I am a 
doctor,” it said. 

“A young woman trying to kill herself along 
of an old dog,”’ said the tram-driver indig- 
nantly. ‘As though there wasn’t enough 
trouble for a man already.” 

“Let me see,’’ the doctor said, coming to 
Mary’s side. ‘‘ Ah, I can’t make an examina- 
tion here. Better come with me, my child, 
Iam on my way to the hospital. My carriage 
is here.” 

“ Not to hospital,” said Mary faintly. ‘‘ Let 
me go home; they would be so frightened.” 

“I shan’t detain you, I promise you. But 
this must be bandaged before you can go home. 
Ah, is this basket yours, too ?” 

Someone had handed up the basket from 
the tram-track, where it had lain disgorging 
cabbages and other articles of food. 
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““T will send you home as soon as I have 
seen to your arm,’’ the doctor said, pushing her 
gently towards his carriage. ‘‘ And the little 
dog—is he your own ? I suppose he is, since 
you nearly gave your life for him ?”’ 

“He is not mine,” said Mary faintly. ‘‘ He 
belongs to Lady Anne—Lady Anne Hamilton. 
She lives at No. 8, the Mall. She will be dis- 
tracted if she misses the little dog. She is so 
very fond of it.” 

“‘Ah, Lady Anne Hamilton. I have heard 
of her. We can leave the dog at home on our 
way. Come, child.” 

The Mall was quite close at hand. They 
drove there, and just as the carriage stopped 
at the gate of No. 8, which had a long strip of 
green front garden, overhung by trees through 
which you could discern the old red-brick 
house, Lady Anne herself came down the gravel 
path. She had a little shawl of old lace about 
her head; it was caught by a seed-pear] 
brooch with an amethyst centre. She was 
wearing a quilted red silk petticoat and a 
bunched ‘sacque of black flowered silk. She 
had magnificent dark eyes and white hair. 
Under it her peaked little face was the colour of 
oldivory. She was calling to her dog, “‘ Fifine, 
Fifine, where can you be ?” 

A respectable-looking elderly maid came 
hurrying after her. 

“‘T’ve looked everywhere, my lady, and I 
cannot find the little thing,’’ she said, in a 
frightened voice. 

Meanwhile, the doctor had got out of the 
carriage and had taken Fifine gently from Mary’s 
lap. Now that Mary was coming to herself 
she began to discover that the doctor was young 
and kind-looking, but more careworn than his 
youth warranted. He opened the garden gate 
and went up to Lady Anne. 

“Is this your little dog, madam ? ”’ he asked. 

“My Fifine, my darling ! ’’ cried Lady Anne, 
embracing the trembling bit of wool. ‘‘ You 
don’t know what she is to me, sir. My little 
grandson ’’—the imperious old voice shook— 
“loved the dog. She was his pet. The child 
is dead. You understand—— ”’ 

“‘ Perfectly,’’ said the doctor. ‘I, too—I 
know what loss is. The little dog strayed. 
She was found in the High Road. I am very 
glad to restore her to you; but pray do not 
thank me. There is a young girl in my car- 
riage at the gate. She picked up your dog 
from under the wheels of a tramcar, and broke 
her arm, I fear, in doing it. I am on my way 
to the hospital, the House of Mercy, where I 
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am doing work for a friend who is on holiday. 
I am taking her with me so that I may set 
the arm where I have all the appliances.” 

‘“‘ She saved my Fifine ? Heroic child! Let 
me thank her.” 

The old lady clutched her recovered treasure 
to her breast with fervour, then handed the 
dog over to the maid. 

‘“ Take me to see Fifine’s preserver,’’ she said 
in a commanding voice. 

Mary was almost swooning with the pain of 
her arm. She heard Lady Anne’s praises as 
though from a long distance off. 

‘“‘ Stay, doctor,”’ the old lady said; “‘I can- 
not have her jolted over the paving-stones of the 
city to the Mercy. Bring her in here. We 
need not detain you very long. We can pro- 
cure splints and bandages, all you require, 
from a chemist’s shop. There is one just 
round the corner. What do you say, child ? 
They will be frightened about you at home ! 
I shall send word. Be quiet now; you must 
let us do everything for you.” 

So the doctor assisted Mary into the old house 
behind the trees. Lady Anne walked the 
other side of her, pretending to assist Mary and 
really imagining that she did. 

The splints and the bandages were on, and 
Mary had borne the pain well. 

“Tm afraid I must go,” said the doctor, 
looking at his watch. ‘‘I am half an hour be- 
hind my time. And where am I to visit my 
patient ?”’ 

“Where but here ?” said Lady Anne with 
decision. ‘“‘It is now half-past eleven. I 
have lunch at half-past one. Could you return 
to lunch, Dr.—ah, Dr. Carruthers. You are 
Dr. Carruthers, are you not ? You took the 
big house at the corner of Magnolia Road a 
year ago?” 

*“ Yes, I am Dr. Carruthers ; and I shall be 
very pleased to return to lunch, Lady Anne. 
I don’t think the little dog is any the worse for 
her experience.” 

His face was flushed as he stood with his hat 
in his hand, bowing and smiling. If only Lady 
Anne Hamilton would take him up! That 
big house at the corner of Magnolia Road had 
been a daring bid for fortune. So had the neat, 
single brougham, hired from a livery-stable- 
So had been the three smart maids. But so far 
Fortune had not favoured him. He was one 
of fifty or so waiters on Fortune. When 
people were ill in the smart suburban neigh- 
bourhood they liked to be attended by Dr. 
Pownall, who always drove a pair of hundred 
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guinea horses. 
for them. 

‘You are paying too big a rent for a young 
man,’”’ said Lady Anne. ‘‘ You can’t have 
made it or anything like made it. Pownall 
grows careless. The last time I sent for him 
he kept me two hours waiting. When I had 
him to Stewart, my maid, he was in a hurry 
to be gone. Pownall has too much to do—too 
much by half.” 

Her eyes rested thoughtfully on the agitated 
Dr. Carruthers. 

“You shall tell me all about it when you 
come back to lunch,’’ she said ; ‘‘ and I should 
like to call on your wife.” 


None of your hired broughams 


CHAPTER II. 


THE WALL BETWEEN, 


" HE child has brought us luck—tluck at 

last, Mildred,’ Dr. Carruthers was say- 
ing, a few hours later. ‘‘ When I lifted her 
in my arms she was as light as a feather. 
A poor little shabby, overworked thing, all 
eyes, and too big a forehead. Her boots 
were broken, and I noticed that her fingers 
were rough with hard work.” 

He was walking up and down his wife's 
drawing-room in a tremendous state of excite- 
ment, while she smiled at him from the sofa. 

“It is wonderful, coming just now, too, when 
I had made up my mind that we couldn’t keep 
afloat here much longer, and had resolved to 
give up this house at the September quarter 
and retire into a dingier part of the town. Once 
it is known that I am Lady Anne Hamilton's 
medical man the snobs of the neighbourhood 
will all be sending for me.” 

‘‘ Poor Dr. Pownall!” said Mrs. Carruthers, 
laughing softly. 

‘‘Oh, Pownall is all right. They say he's 
immensely wealthy. He can retire now and 
enjoy his money. If the public did not go 
back on him he’d be a dead man in five or 
six years. He does the work of twenty men. 
I pity the others, the poor devils who are waiting 
on fortune as I have waited.” 

‘‘ There is no fear of Lady Anne disappoint: 
ing you ?” she asked, in a hesitating voice. 
She did not like to seem to throw cold water 
on his joyful mood. 

“There is no fear,” he answered, standing 
midway of the room with its three large 
windows. ‘She is coming to see you, Milly. 
If I have failed in anything you will succeed. 
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You will see me at the top of the tree yet. 
You will have cause to be proud of me.” 

“T am always proud of you, Kit,’’ she said, 
in a low, impassioned voice. 

Meanwhile, Lady Anne herself had made a 
pilgrimage to Wistaria Terrace in the hour 
preceding the luncheon hour. She had left 
Mary in a deep chair in the big drawing- 
room, Outside were the boughs of trees. 
From the windows you could surprise the 
secrets of the birds if you would. The room 
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of a tiger stretched itself along the floor. 
The terrible teeth grinned almost at Mary’s 
feet. 

The child was sick and faint from the pain 
of having her arm set. She lay in the deep 
sofa, covered with red damask, amid a bewilder- 
ing softness of cushions and rugs, and wondered 
what Lady Anne was saying to Mamie. Mamie 
was Mrs. Gray. From the first Mary had not 
called her Mother. Her name was Matilda, 
and Mamie was a sort of compromise. 





‘**Do I speak to Mrs. Gray?’ asked Lady Anne ”—p. 75. 


was very spacious, with chairs and sofas round 
the walls, a great mirror at either end, a paper 
on its walls which pretended to be panels 
wreathed in roses. The ceiling had a gay pic- 
ture of gods and goddesses reclining in a flowery 
mead. The mantelpiece was Carrara marble, 
curiously inlaid with coloured wreaths. There 
was a fire in the brass grate, although it was 
summer weather. The proximity of the trees 
and the natural climate of the place meant 
damp. The fire sparkled in the brass dogs 
and the brass jambs of the fireplace. The skin 


Meanwhile, Lady Anne had gone out by her 
garden, through the stable, and into the lane 
at the back. There was a little door open in 
the opposite wall; beyond it was a shabby 
trellis with scarlet-runners clambering upon it. 

Lady Anne peeped within. A disheartened- 
looking woman was hanging a child’s frock on 
the line which was stretched from wall to wall. 
Three children, ranging in age from two to 
five, were sitting on the grass plot. Two were 
playing with white stones. The third was sur- 
veying its own small feet with great interest, 
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sucking at a fat thumb as though it conveyed 
some delicious nourishment. 

“Do I speak to Mrs. Gray ?”’ asked Lady 
Anne, advancing. She had a sunshade over her 
head, a deep-fringed thing with a folding 
handle. She had bought it in Paris in the 
days of the Second Empire. 

Mrs. Gray stared at the stranger within 
her gates, whom she knew by sight. There 
was some perturbation in her face. She 
had been worried about the unusual dura- 
tion of Mary’s absence. Mary had not come 
back with the market basket which con- 
tained the children’s dinner. At one o’clock 
the four elder ones would be upon her, raven- 
ing. What on earth had become of Mary ? 
The poor woman had not realised how much 
she depended on Mary, since Mary was always 
present and always willing to take the burdens 
off her stepmother’s thin, stooped shoulders 
on to her own. 

Now she caught sight of the market-basket. 
One of Lady Anne’s white-capped maids had 
come in and deposited it quietly. 

“Mary ?”’ she gasped. ‘‘ What has become 
of Mary ?” 

“Pray don’t frighten yourself,” said Lady 
Anne. “I have a message from Mary. She 
is at my house. As a matter of fact, she met 
with an accident. There—don’t go so pale. 
It is only a matter of time. Her arm is broken. 
She got it broken in saving the life of my little 
Maltese, who had strayed out and had got in 
the way of the tram. I always said that those 
trams should not be allowed. The tracks are 
so very unpleasant, dangerous even, for the 
carriages of gentlefolk. There is far too much 


traffic allowed on the public highways nowa-" 


days, far too much. People ought to walk if 
they cannot keep carriages.’ 

She broke off abruptly and looked at the 
three small children. 

“These are yours ?”* she asked. 
seem very close together in age.”’ 

“A year and a half, three years, four years 
and three months,” said Mrs. Gray, forgetting 
in her special cause for pride her awe of Lady 
Anne. 

““ Dear me, I should have thought they were 
all twins,’ said the old lady. ‘‘ How very 
remarkable! Have you any more ?” 

“Four at school. The eldest is nine. You 
see, they came so quickly, my lady. Only 
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for Mary I don’t know how I should have 
reared them.” 
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Mary is very stunted. It struck 
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me that she would have been tall if she hag 
had a chance. Those heavy babies, doubtless, 
Well, I am going to keep Mary for a while, 
How will you do without her ?” 

Mrs. Gray’s faded eyes filled with tears, 

“I can’t imagine, my lady. You see, we 
have never kept a servant. When I lived at 
home with my Mamma we always had three. 
Mr. Gray has literary attainments, my lady, 
He is not practical.” 

“‘T can send you an excellent charwoman,” 
Lady Anne broke in, “‘ for the present. I will 
see what is to be done about Mary. The child 
has rendered me an inestimable service. | 
must do something for her in return. By the 
way, she is not your daughter ? ” 

‘““My stepdaughter.” 

“Ah, I thought so. Well, the charwoman 
shall come in at once. She can cook. Later 
on, we shall see, we shall see.”’ 

“By the way,” said Lady Anne, coming 
back with a rustle of silks while Mrs. Gray yet 
stood in bewilderment, holding the baby’s 
frock in her limp fingers. ‘“‘ By the way, Mary 
is very anxious about her father—how he will 
take her accident. Will you tell your husband 
that I shall be glad to see him when he comes 
home this evening ?” 

“T will, my lady.” said Mrs. Gray ; “and, 
my lady, would you please not to mention to 
Mr. Gray about the charwoman ? He’s that 
proud; it would hurt him, I’m sure. If he 
isn’t told he’ll never know she’s there. A 
child isn’t as easily deceived as Walter.” 

‘“‘T shall certainly not tell him,’’ Lady Anne 
said graciously. She did not object to the 
honest pride in Walter Gray. He was probably 
a supérior man for his station, being Mary's 
father. * As for that poor slattern, Lady Anne 
had lived too. long in the world to be amazed 
by the marriages men made, either in her own 
exalted circle or in those below it. 

Walter Gray came, in a flutter of tender 
anxiety, at half-past six in the evening, to 
Lady Anne’s garden, where Mary was sitting 
in her wicker chair under the mulberry tree. 
Lady Anne had given orders that he was to be 
shown out to the garden when he called. 

‘My poor little girl!” he said, with an arm 
about Mary’s shoulder. 

Then he took off his hat to Lady Anne. 
There was respect in his manner, but nothing 
over-humble, nothing to say that they were 
not equals in asense. His eyes, at once bright 
and dreamy, rested on her with a friendly 
regard. 
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“The man has gentle blood in him some- 
where,” said the old lady to herself. She 
had a sense of humour which kept her know- 
ledge of her own importance from becoming 
over-weening. ‘“‘I believe his respect is for 
my age, not for my rank. I wonder what the 
world is coming to! ”’ 

She went away then and left the father and 
daughter together. Walter, who had taken 
achair by Mary’s, looked with a half-conscious 
pleasure round the velvet sward on which the 
shadows of the trees lay long. The trees were 
at their full summer foliage, dark as night, 
mysterious, magnificent. 

“What a pleasant, pleasant place,” Walter 
Gray said, with grave enjoyment. “ How 
sweet the evening smells are! How quiet 
everything is! Whocould believe that Wistaria 
Terrace was over the wall ? ” 

“T have been missing Wistaria Terrace,” 
Mary said. ‘‘ You don’t know how lonesome 
it feels for the children. I wonder how Mamie 
is getting on without me. I want to go home. 
Indeed, I feel quite able to. I don’t kaow how 
I shall do without going home.” 

“If you went home,” said Walter Gray, un- 
expectedly practical, “‘ your arm would never 
set, Mary. You’d be forgetting and doing all 
manner of things yououghtn’t to do. If Lady 
Anne is kind enough to ask you to visit her, 
stay a while and rest, dear. Indeed, you do 
too much for your size.” 

“You will all miss me so dreadfully.” 

“Indeed, I don’t think we shall miss you— 
inthat way. Oddly enough—lI suppose Matilda 
was on her mettle—the house seemed quieter 
when Icame home. The children were in bed. 
I smelt something good from the kitchen. 
Don’t imagine that we shall not be able to do 
without you, child.”’ 

Mary, who knew no more of the capable char- 
woman than Walter Gray did, looked on this 
speech of her father’s as a mere string of tender 
subterfuges. She said nothing, but her eyes 
rested on her grey woollen skirt, faded by wear 
and the weather, and she had an unchildish 
sense of the incongruity of her presence as a 
visitor in Lady Anne’s house. Walter Gray’s 
glance roamed over his young daughter. He 
saw nothing of her dreary attire. He saw only 
the spiritual face, over-pale, the slender, young 
unformed body, graceful as a_half-opened 
flower in its ill-fitting covering, the slender feet 
that had a suggestion of race, the toil-worn 
hands the fingers of which tapered to fine 
points. 
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“You have always done too much, child,” 
he said, with sudden, tender compunction. 

When he rose to go, Mary clung to him as 
though their parting was to be for years. 

“IT will come in again to-morrow,” he said. 
“T shall sleep better to-night for thinking of 
you in this quiet, restful place. Get some roses 
in your cheeks, little girl, before you come 
back to us.” 

“I wish I were going back now,” said Mary 
piteously. She looked round the old walls with 
their climbing fruit trees as though they were 
the walls of a prison. ‘It is awful not to be 
able to come and go. And Mamie will never 
be able to do without me. The children will 
be ill——” 

He left her in tears. As he re-entered the 
house by. its iron steps up to a glass door 
Lady Anne came out from her morning-room 
and called him within. He looked about him 
at the room, walled in with books, with yellowed 
marble busts of great men on top of the book- 
cases. His feet sank in soft carpets. The smell 
of a pot of lilies mingled with the smell of 
leather bindings. The light in the room, 
filtered through the leaves of an overhanging 
creeper, was green and gold. It seemed to him 
that he must have known such a room in some 
other world, where he had not had to make 
watches all day with a glass screwed in his eye, 
but had abundant leisure for books and beauti- 
ful things. Not but that there might be worse 
things than the watch-making. Over the works 
of the watches, the fine little wheels and 
springs, Walter Gray thought hard, thought in- 
cessantly. He thought, perhaps, the harder 
that he had neither the leisure nor opportunity 
for putting down his thoughts on paper or im- 
parting them to another like-minded with him- 
self. How his fellows would have stared if 
they could have known the things that went on 
inside Walter Gray’s mind as he leant above 
his table, peering into the interior of the watch- 
cases ! 

“Sit down, Mr. Gray,” said Lady Anne 
graciously ; ‘‘ I want to talk to you about Mary.” 

She approached the matter delicately, having 
wit enough to see that Walter Gray was no 
common person. While she talked she looked 
with frank admiration at his face: the fine, 
high, delicate nose; the arched brows, like 
Mary’s own; the over-development of the 
forehead. The dust of years and worries lay 
thick upon his face, yet Lady Anne said to her- 
self that it was a beautiful face beneath the 
dust. 
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“T want to talk to you about Mary,” she 
went on. ‘“‘ The child interests me strongly. 
She is a fine vessel, this little daughter of yours. 
Pray excuse me if I speak plainly. She has 
been doing far too much for her age and her 
strength. Haven’t you noticed that she is 
pulled down to earth? Those babies, Mr. 
Gray—they are remarkably fat and heavy ; 
they are killing Mary.” 

‘‘Her mother died of consumption,’”’ Walter 
Gray said, his face whitening with terror. 

“Ah,” the old lady thought, ‘“‘she is the 
child of his heart. Those three twins are merely 
the children of his home. That poor drudge 
of a mother of theirs! Mary is the child of 
her father’s heart and mind.’’ 

Then aloud: ‘‘ You had better let me have 
her, Mr. Gray.” 

“Let you have her, Lady Anne ? 
would you do with my Mary ?” 

He looked scarcely less aghast than he had 
done a moment before at the suggestion of con- 
sumption. 

“What would you do with my Mary ?” 

“‘ Not separate her from you, Mr. Gray. This 
house is my home, and I am not likely to leave 
it, except for a month or two at a time, at my 


What 


age. I think the child will be a companion to 
me. I have no romantic suggestions to make. 


Iam not proposing to adopt Mary. I shall pay 
her a salary, and give her opportunities for 
education that you cannot. She interests me, 
as I have said. Let me have her. When I 
no longer need her—I am an old woman, Mr. 
Gray—she will be fit to earn her own living. 
Everything I have goes back to my nephew 
Jarvis, Lord Iniscrone. But Mary will not 
suffer. Think! What have you to give her 
but a life of drudgery under which she will 
break down—die, perhaps ?”’ 

She watched the emotion in his face with her 
little keen, bright eyes. 

“It is not a fine lady’s caprice ?” he said. 
“You won’t make my Mary accustomed to 
better things than I could give her and then 
send her back to be a drudge ?”’ 

“The Lord judge between thee and me,” she 
answered solemnly. 

“Then, I trust you, Lady Anne Hamilton,” 
he said. 

The strange thing was that the proud old 
lady was gratified, almost flattered, by the 
confidence in Walter Gray’s unworldly eyes. 

“Thank you, Mr. Gray,” she said ; then, as 
he took up his hat to go, she laid a detaining 
hand on his shabby coat sleeve. 
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““Why not have dinner with Mary in th 
garden ?”’ she suggested. ‘‘ Do, pray. I want 
you to tell her what we have agreed upon, | 
can send word to Mrs. Gray.” 

Walter Gray was pleased enough to go back 
to his little girl whom he had left in tears for 
the comfortless house and the burden of the 
young step-brothers and sisters. It was half 
pleasure, half pain, to see the uplifted face with 
which Mary regarded him when she saw him 
return. How was he going to put the barrier 
between them that this plan to which he had 
given his consent would surely mean? He 
had no illusions. Over the wall, Lady Anne 
had said. But the wall that separated Wis. 
taria Terrace and the Mall was in reality a high 
and a great wall. He would never have Mary 
in the old close communion again. All passes, 
How good the old times were that were only a 
few hours away, yet seemed worlds! Never 
again! They would never be all and all to 
each other in a solitude which took no count 
ofthe others. Yet it was for Mary’s sake. For 
Mary’s sake the wall was to rise between them. 
As he began to tell her the strange, wonderful 
thing, his heart was heavy within him because 
a chapter of his life was closed. He had come 
to the end of an epoch. Henceforth things 
might be conceivably better, but—they would 
be different. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE NEW ESTATE. 


ARY took the news of her great promo 
M tion in an unthankful spirit. 

“‘Lady Anne is very kind,” she said tear- 
fully ; ‘‘ but I don’t want to stay with her. 
I couldn’t bear to live anywhere but in 
Wistaria Terrace. It is absurd that you 
should say you have given your consent, 
papa. How could you possibly have con- 
sented when the house could not get on 
without me ? You know it could not. Why, 
even for a day things would be all topsy-turvy 
without me.” 

“And so you have not gone to school,” the 
father answered, with an accent of self-reproach. 
“You have been weighed down with responsi- 
bilities and cares that you ought to have been 
free of for years to come. You have even beet 
stunted in your growth, as Lady Anne said. 
It is time things were altered. I don’t know 
how I was so blind. We ought to be grateful 
to the accident that has opened a door to us.” 
When he had gone, Lady Anne came and 
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comforted Mary. There was a deal of kindness 
in the old lady’s heart. 

“You shall help them,” she said. ‘‘ Dear 
me, how much help you will be able to give 
them! Imagine beginning with a salary at 
fifteen! You are to leave things to me, Mary. 
Ihave sent help to your stepmother—an excel- 
lent woman, Mrs. Devine, whom I have known 
for many years. She is very capable. I will 
tell her that she must remain with your step- 
It is amazing what one really capable 


mother. 
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amiable or lovable old lady to the rest of the 
world. She was too keen-sighted and sharp- 
tongued to be popular. 

Mary slept that night in such a room as she 
had never dreamt of. There was a little bed 
in the corner of it with a flowing veil of white, 
lace-trimmed muslin like a baby’s cot. There 
was white muslin tied with blue ribbons at 
the window, and the dressing-table was as gaily 
and innocently adorned. There was a work- 
box on a little table, a writing-desk on another ; 
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“*The Lord judge between thee 
woman can do. And afterwards there will be 
the salary.”’ 

The salary, and perhaps a quick, warm feel- 
ing for Lady Anne which sprang up suddenly in 
Mary’s heart, settled the question. After all, 
as Lady Anne said, despite her greatness she 
was very lonely. She had lost her son and her 
grandson, and she could not endure her nephew 
or his family. She had only a few old cronies. 
As a matter of fact, although she had taken a 
fancy to Mary Gray and captured the child’s 
Susceptible heart, she was not a particularly 
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and me,’ she answered solemnly.” 


a shelf of books hung on the wall. The room 
had really been made ready for a dear young 
cousin of Lady Anne’s, who had not lived to 
enjoy it. If Mary had only known, she owed 
something of Lady Anne’s interest to the fact 
that her eyes were grey, like Viola’s, her cheek 
transparent like Viola’s. 

Apart from the discomfort of the broken arm, 
as she lay in the soft, downy little bed, she was 
ill at ease, wondering how they were getting 
on without her at Wistaria Terrace. Her 
breast had an ache for the baby who was used 
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to lie warm against it. Her good arm felt 
strange and lonely for the familiar little body. 
She kept putting it out in a panic during her 
sleep because she missed the baby. 

In the morning Simmons, Lady Anne’s maid, 
came to help her dress. It was very diffi- 
cult, Mary found, to do things for one’s self 
with a broken arm. Her head ached because 
of the disturbed sleep and the pain of the broken 
limb. Simmons had come to her in a some- 
what hostile frame of mind. She did not hold 
with picking up gutter-children from no one 
knew where and setting people as were respect- 
able to wait upon them. But at heart she 
was a good-natured woman, and her indigna- 
tion disappeared before the unchildish pain 
and weariness of Mary’s face. 

‘“ There,”’ she said, ‘‘ I wouldn’t be fretting, 
if I were you. Lor’ bless you, there’s fine 
treats in store for you. Her Ladyship sent 
only last night for a roll of grey cashmere. 
I’m to fit you after your breakfast and make 
it up as quick as I can. Then you'll be fit to 
go out with her Ladyship in the carriage and 
get your other things.” 

It was the last day_of the grey linsey. Sim- 
mons got through her task with great quick- 
She was a woman of taste, else she had 
not been Lady Anne’s maid. Lady Anne was 
more particular about her garments than most 
young women. And, having once made up 
her mind to like Mary, Simmons took an 
interest in her task. 

“You are so kind, Mrs. Simmons,” Mary 
said gratefully, feeling the gentleness and dex- 
terity with which the woman tried on her new 
garments without once jarring the broken 
arm. 

‘‘T’m kind enough to those who take me the 
proper way,” said Simmons, greatly pleased 
with Mary’s prefix of Mrs., which was brevet 
rank, since Simmons had never married. It 
would have made a great difference to Mary’s 
comfort at this time if she had been sufficiently 
ill-advised to call Simmons without a prefix, 
as Lady Anne did. 

Dr. Carruthers had called to see Mary the 
morning after the accident. He had inter- 
viewed his patient in the morning-room, and 
was passing out through the hall when Lady 
Anne’s voice over the banisters summoned 
him to her presence. 

“You can give me a little while, Dr. Car- 
ruthers ?’ she said. ‘I shall not be interfer- 


ness. 
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ing with your work ?” 
“IT am- quite free ’’—a little colour came 


into his cheeks. ‘‘ The friend whose work ] 
was doing at the House of Mercy returned lag 
night. Yesterday was my last day.” 

“Ah, and yesterday brought you an mp. 
expected patient. How do you find her?” 

“She has less physique than she ought tp 
have.” 

“Yes, she has been underfed and over. 
worked. I am going to alter all that. I have 
taken her into my house as my little com. 
panion.” 

Dr. Carruthers stared in spite of himself, 

“You think it very odd of me? Well, 
am odd and I can afford to do what pleases 
me. Mary Gray is going to live here. Yoy 
should know her father. A quite remarkable 
man, I consider him. Now, about yourself, 
I have heard of you, Dr. Carruthers. I have 
heard that you are a very clever young man 
and devoted to your work, that you have all 
the knowledge of the schools at your finger- 
tips, but very little experience and no practice 
to speak of.” 

“Excuse me, Lady Anne. I was three years 
house-surgeon at the Good Samaritan; and I 
have done a great deal of work since I have 
been here. I will confess that my patients 
have been of a poor class.” 

“Who have not paid you a penny. I don’t 
know whether you do it for philanthropy or 
to keep your hand in me 

“‘ A little of both,’”’ the young man said with 
a faint smile. 

‘* But it is a good thing to do,”’ the old lady 
went on, without noticing his interpellation. 
‘‘You’re spoken well of by the poor, if the 
rich have not heard anything about you. I 
know you’re living beyond your means ina 
big house, hoping that a paying practice will 
come to you. My dear man, it never will, so 
long as people think you are in need of it. 
They like Dr. Pownall at their doors with his 
carriage and pair, even if he can only give them 
five minutes. Pownall forgot himself with me. 
I remember his father—a very decent, respect- 
able man who used to grow cabbages. That's 
nothing against Pownall—creditable to him, I 
should say. Still, he hadn’t time to listen to 
my symptoms, and he was rude. ‘A womal 
of your age,’ he said. I should like to know 
who told Dr. Pownall my age. A lady has no 
age. ‘It’s time you retired,’ I said to him. 
‘I don’t think of it,’ said he; ‘not for tea 
years yet. My patients won’t hear of it.’ 
‘You're greedy,’ said I; ‘if you weren't your 
patients might go to Hong Kong.’ He thought 
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it was a joke—hadn’t time to find out whether 
I was serious or not. I made him, Dr. Car- 
ruthers. It’s time for him to retire now. I 
shall mention to all my friends that you are 
my body-physician.”’ 

She spoke like one of the Royal Family. But 
Dr. Carruthers had no inclination to laugh. His 
eves were dim as he murmured his acknow- 
ledgments. It was fame, it was fortune, in 
those parts to be approved by Lady Anne 
Hamilton. Hitherto she had been understood 
to swear by Dr. Pownall. 

“Tt means a deal to us, Lady Anne,” he 
said, stumbling over his words. ‘‘ We had 
made up our minds to give up the big house 
and look for a slum practice. The children— 
I have two living—are not very strong, any 
more than Mildred. We put all we could into 
the venture of taking the house. It was our bid 
for fortune.” 

“T wouldn’t approve of it in a general way,” 
said Lady Anne. “Still, it has turned out 
well. Will your wife be at home to-morrow 
afternoon ? I should like to call upon her.” 

“She will be delighted.” 

Dr. Carruthers was regaining his self-con- 
trol. He knew that the presence of Lady 
Anne’s barouche at his door for an hour in 
the afternoon would be more potent in open- 
ing doors to him than if he had made the most 
brilliant cure on record. 

Mary was with Lady Anne next day when 
she went to call on Mrs. Carruthers. It was 
characteristic of Lady Anne that she thought 
to tell Jennings, the coachman, to drive up and 
down in front of the house and round the sides, 
for Dr. Carruthers’ house was a corner one with 
a frontage to three sides. It was a hot summer 
day, and Jennings wondered disrespectfully 
what bee the old lady had got in her bonnet. 
Such a jangling of harness, such a flashing of 
polished surfaces! Every window that com- 
manded the three of Dr. Carruthers’ 
house had an eye at the pane. The tidings 
flew from one to another that Lady Anne 
Hamilton was visiting Mrs. Carruthers, and 
was making a very long call. 

Mildred was still on her sofa. She would 
have risen when Lady Anne came in, but the 
old lady prevented her. Lady Anne could be 
royally kind when it pleased her. 

She drew a chair by the sofa and sat down. 
Mary, who had come in with her, listened in 
wonder to Lady Anne’s sympathetic 
questions about the children. That was some- 
thing in which Mary was interested, in which 


sides 


some 


Mary had knowledge and experience; but 
though she listened she would not have spoken 
a word for worlds. 

As she sat there on the edge of one of Mrs. 
Carruthers’ chairs—the drawing-room furniture 
was of the sparsest ; a chair or small table 
dotted here and there on the wilderness of 
polished floor—she could see herself in a pier- 
glass at the other end of the room. It was a 
quite unfamiliar presentment she saw. This 
Mary was dressed in soft dove-grey. She had 
a little white muslin folded fichu about her 
shoulders. She had a wide black hat, with 
one long white ostrich feather. Her good hand 
was gloved in delicate grey kid. There was 
something quaint about her aspect ; for that 
artist, Simmons, had discovered that Mary, 
for all her fifteen years, looked her best with her 
soft fine brown hair piled on top of her head. 
When she presented Mary so to Lady Anne 
the old lady was fain to acknowledge that 
Simmons was right. There was a quairit and 
delightful stateliness about Mary which made 
Lady Anne say to herself once more that the 
child had gentle blood in her. 

“Dear me,”’ Mildred Carruthers thought, as 
her eyes wandered again and again to the ele- 
gant little figure, ‘‘ Kit said nothing of this. I 
expected to find a rather interesting child of 
the humbler classes. I remember particularly 
that he said she looked as though she had had 
a hard time.” 

Mary’s changed aspect had one unforeseen 
result. When she presented herself at Wistaria 
Terrace the baby did not know her. Her step- 
mother shed a few tears, which were half- 
gratification. The elder children were already 
a bit shy of her, the baby’s immediate pre- 
decessor even murmuring of her as “‘ the yady,”’ 
and surveying her from afar, finger in mouth. 
But the baby could in no way be brought to 
recognise her, and only shouted lustily when 
she tried to force herself upon his recognition. 

‘‘T shall come to-morrow in my old frock,” 
Mary said, bitterly hurt by this lack of percep- 
tion on the baby’s part. ‘‘ I hate these hideous 
things ;soI do. To-morrow he will come to his 
Mary, so he will.” 

But when the morrow came and she sought 
for her old work-a-day garments in that pretty 
white and blue wardrobe where she had hung 
them when she had discarded them for the grey 
frock and hat, they were not to be found. 
There were numbers of things such as Mary 
had never dreamed of. Lady Anne had pro- 
vided her with an outfit, simple according to 
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her thoughts, but splendid in Mary’s eyes. A 
white cashmere dressing-gown, trimmed with 
lace, hung on the peg where the grey linsey 
had been. 

Mary flew to Simmons to know where her 
old frock had gone to. The good woman, who 
by this time had taken Mary under her wing 
to uphold her against the rest of the household 
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comes. I wonder at you for thinking on it, sp 
I do, seeing as how I’ve taken so much trouble 
with your clothes.”’ 

Mary turned away with a desolate feeling, 
The grey linsey might have been like the 
feathers of the enchanted bird that became a 
woman for the love of a mortal, the feather 
which, if she wore them again, had the Power 
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if it were inclined to resent the new inmate, 
looked at her reprovingly. 

“You never wanted that old frock, and you 
her ladyship’s companion ? No, Miss Mary—for 
so I shall call you, as by her ladyship’s orders, 
let some people say what they like—that frock 
you never will see, for gone it has to a poor child 
that’ll maybe find it a comfort when winter 


ARKO 


of transporting her back to her kindred and 
her old estate. The old life was indeed closed 
to Mary with the disappearance of the grey 
linsey ; and it was long before she lost the 
feeling that if she could only have kept her old 
garments she need not have been so separated 
from the old life. 


[END OF CHAPTER THREE. | 
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THE MASTER IS HERE. 


A Meditation by S. D. Gordon, Author of ‘‘Quiet Talks on Prayer.” 


UPPOSE you had been in Bethany, a 

stranger, maybe, from Alexandria, in the 
southland, visiting these kinsfolk of yours, 
and you did not know who Jesus was, you 
would have said, “‘ Mary, who is this ? 
Who is your teacher-friend ?” 

And even in her grief Mary would have 
half smiled out of her eyes, and said, ‘‘ Who 
is the Master ? How shall I ever begin to 
tell you who He is!”’ And as she looks 
at you, puzzled what to tell where there’s 
so much, she would softly say, “I'll tell 
you this about Him,” and she tells this 
story : 

One day, up north of us, in the next 
province adjoining ours, this thing took 
place: A dry dusty road, a hot summer’s 
day, a village yonder nestling on both sides 
of the roadway, a crowd of people coming 
out of the village. There are some men 
carryinga burden. There isa woman coming 
along just behind, weeping. And a crowd 
of friends and villagers are behind her. 
The crowd fill the road clear across. They 
come along slowly. And down this oppo- 
site way come another crowd towards 
these people. They fill the road clear 
across from side to side, and the two crowds 
come closer and closer yet. And _ these 
men carrying the load are saying, ‘“‘ How 
shall we get by? How shall we get by ?” 
And as they are almost in touch the leader 
of this second crowd motions those men to 
put their burden down. And as they obey, 
half mechanically, wondering why they 
obey, you can hear the question pass fast 
from lip to lip, ‘‘ Who’s that ?”” And the 
quick answer goes through the crowd. 
“It’s Jesus, the teacher. But—oh—oh, 
what can He do here! This is too far gone, 
even for Him, surely!” And you can 
see the mother looking up through the 
dew of her eyes, saying, “‘ What’s He going 
to do with my boy ?” 

The Master slipped quietly up, and took 
that cold hand in His, and life went and 
came. And the boy sat up. Do you see his 
mother as he sits up! And then, finest 
touch of the whole simple story, ‘“‘ He gave 
him back to his mother.”’ 

Have you noticed how Luke tells that 
Story? It is one of Luke’s fine artistic 
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touches. He does not say, ‘‘ When he saw 
him.” Not that. It was not the sight 
of the young man that touched Jesus to 
action that day. “ When He saw her,” 
widowed in heart and life, and bleeding 
her heart out through her eyes—He couldn’t 
stand that. And for her sake He touched 
him and brought him back, and then gave 
him back. Who’s the Master ? Will you 
listen with your hearts while I tell you this : 
He is the tenderest hearted man the world 
ever knew; the softest hearted, in the 
strong meaning of the word soft; the 
biggest hearted, the lovingest hearted, the 
womanliest hearted—can I say more ? Yes, 
I can say one thing more, at least. The 
superlative degree of woman is mother. 
Jesus was the motherliest hearted man 
this earth ever knew. He Joves as nobody 
else ever loved. 

And I can hear you say, “ Tell me some 
more: this catches fire inside of me—some 
more, please.” And I have fancied I could 
hear Mary tell in her quiet way this other 
bit about Him, for she knew Him much 
better than anyone else did: 

One evening in our city, about two miles 
over these hills here, this occurred. A 
cultured, scholarly gentleman, one of the 
leading citizens, went down a side street 
where the Master had his lodgings, to call 
upon Him. And as he talked with this 
young country preacher, as Jesus was 
regarded, he said, “I believe you are a 
teacher come from God, because of what 
you do and what you say.” And, listen! 
The Master talking with that man—He is 
not talking with the woman of Sychar in 
the fourth of John, nor with the prodigal 
son in the fifteenth of Luke. He is talking 
with a highly-moral cultured gentleman 
froma city of culture. He said, “‘ My friend, 
what you need first is not a_ teacher, 
not more culture for your mind, not a bit 
more polish for your outside, what you need 
is a new inside, at the very core of your 
being, that’ll change the whole fabric of your 
life.”’ Who’s the Master? I said. He 
loves as nobody else ever loved. Will you 
listen very softly while I tell you this fur- 
ther—He knows as nobody else knows. 
Some people love because they do not know. 
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And some people know and do noé love. 
But Jesus knows as nobody else knows. 
Every bit of contemptibility, of sin, of sel- 
fishness—maybe, refined  selfishness—how 
the coarsest things may be refined, and 
yet remain only refined coarse things— 
every bit of that sort inside you and me He 
knows. Would you care to have the real 
man inside you out here for us to see? 
Some of the inside, under the surface, the 
motives, the driving purposes, the imagi- 
nations, the mental habits ? I would not care 
to have anybody know the man I know 
best. I have a hard time when I must 
see Him so far as I see, but He sees more 
than I see. He knows more than you 
know, and—softly—He loves! As nobody 
else loves He loves ! 

Then Mary might have taken you out 
over her native hills a few months later, and 
said with a tinge of awe in her voice, “ I’ll 
show you the Master. You see that old 
gray wall there, that bit of a hill beyond, 
those three men on the hill up between 
earth and sky, the middle one of the three— 
that’s the Master!’”’ Look at Him just a 
moment. He is only thirty years of age 
and a bit more. Life is just as sweet to 
Him that morning as to you now—aye, more 
sweet—for sin has not taken the keen edge 
off His relish of life as it has with us. And 
we cling to it tenaciously. And many a time 
He held the murderous mob off by the mere 
power of His présence, and they dare not 
touch Him, though their fingers itched 
for the clutch. This time He allowed them 
to put Him there. 

And do not ask me to explain that cross. 
It’s too deep for me. Put all of the theories 
of it together, and they leave the larger part 
untouched. I know this much: It tells 
a double story ; of the damnable blackness 
of sin, written in large black letters ; and of 
the tenacity and tenderness of love, written 
in bright red capitals. 

That’s the Master! Who knows, and 
Who /oves, and Who died / And the mes- 
sage that came to the Bethany home that 
day was simply this, “‘ The Master is here !’’ 
That’s the word I would etch deep into 
your heart with this sharp pen-point if I 
could—The Master—that Master—is here! 
“Oh !”’ you say, “ you do not mean actually 
here, where I am sitting, reading, listening, 
do you?” I wish I knew some plain way 
of talking, that I might say that that is 
just what I mean and am trying to say. 

Do you remember the evening of the 
resurrection day, long ago? Down a side 
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street in Jerusalem, in an upper room, 
there’s a company of people gathered, men 
and women. If you will notice, the door 
is fastened, and the windows, too. For 
these people are thinking, ‘‘ They’ve killed 
our Master; and if this frenzy spreads— 
we come next.”” They are talking back and 
forth this way: this man sitting here says, 
“The Master’s risen, I saw Him,” and 
his face is all aglow. And this man says, 
with his scepticism in his voice, “ Risen? 
What do you mean? Nobody has ever 
risen.” And this woman says eagerly, “| 
saw Him,” and her eyes are fairly dancing, 
You hear them talking, talking with eyes as 
well as tongues, sure it’s so, sure’s it’s not 
so, wishing, wondering, questioning, faces 
aglow, faces utterly fallen. And as they so 
talk—all at once, who’s this, standing in 
their midst ? It looks like Jesus—they 
couldn’t mistake that face. But it can't 
be He? It must be a spirit. And they 
start back frightened, and He said,“ Have 
you something to eat ?”’ Ah! they knew 
that voice. And He sat down and ate some 
bread and fish—so they would know it was 
He, Himself, actually back. How did He 
come into that room? I do not know, 
Not by the door—it was locked. Not by 
the windows—they, too, were _ secured, 
likely. But I know this, that over and 
over again He came just like that. In the 
upper room, by the roadside, at the tea 
table, when they were talking about Him, 
but least thinking He was there, He would 
be seen. Then He said—and this is the 
lesson standing out of the forty days— 
“Lo, I am with you always.” The Master 
is here. 


He is here where I sit writing, and here 
where you are reading and thinking about 
Him ; here in the home, when you're tired, 
and the work piles up, your nerves on edge; 
here in the thick of the crowd and of the 
temptations; in the sunshine; in the 
storm; when the tug of pain comes; M 
the slow sleepless night hour ; when the flush 
of victory threatens your perspective of 
true living—the Master, tender, true, pure, 
strong, planning, yearning, knowing, loving 
—the Master is here. May we learn to live 
in the atmosphere of His presence every 
day. May we spend the day with Him. 
Nothing purifies like that. Nothing will 
calm the fever and fret and draw the fires 
of lower ambitions, and tone the life like 
that. Jesus, Master, help us to live up @ 
the mountain air with Thee! 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


Christian Athletes. 


SINCE the notable days when Mr. 
C. T. Studd and other well- 
known athletes made open profession 


of their belief in Christ and deter- 





Woodford.) 
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MR. J. TUNNICLIFFE. 


mination to serve Him, there have 
been, fortunately, many examples 
famous sportsmen who have been 
Christian workers. To the list may 
be added the name of Mr. John 
Tunnicliffe, the Yorkshire cricketer, 
whose exploits every schoolboy knows 
andadmires. Mr. Tunnicliffe presided 
recently at the Eastbrook Brotherhood 
Meeting at Bradford, taking the place 
of Mr. C. B. Fry. Mr. Tunnicliffe 
gave a telling evangelistic address, 
taking for his theme the symbol of 
clasped hands which appears on the 
badge of the Brotherhood. He said 
that if every man in the Brotherhood 
would lay hold of the Hand of 
Christ, it would change the whole 
life of Bradford. 


<Jo 
Spurgeon’s 3,000th Sermon. 


CHARLES HADDON SPUR- 

GEON died fourteen years ago, 
but undoubtedly he is one of the dead 
who “ yet speak.” Generations are 
growing up who knew him not and to 
whom he can be but a name, yet even 
to them his name will be one of 
power and influence. No preacher 
has “lasted” like Spurgeon. He 
still exercises an effect on the multi- 


tude by the words that he uttered 
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years and years ago. In August last, 
Messrs. Passmore Alabaster 
issued a sermon which Spurgeon 
preached at the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle in 1875 ; and this thirty-year- 
old was the 3,000th. which had been 
issued week by week, the outpouring 
of this marvellous man. To mark 
the unique event the publishers 
offered a free copy of this discourse to 


any applicant. 


Preserving Good Messages. 


| F further evidence of the great 

preacher’s popularity were needed, 
Mr. Charles ihe supplies it in 
his volume “ A Marvellous Minis- 
try: The Story of Spurgeon’s Ser- 
mons, 1855-1905.” an the history 
is traced from the preaching of the first 
sermon in a cottage to the preaching 
of sermons to tens of thousands in 
the largest halls that could be secured 
for the purpose. But it will be 
observed that the date, 1905, takes us 
far beyond the period of the preacher's 
life. The ex ae is simple and 
suggestive. The Thursday night ser- 
mons, not published by Spurgeon, 
were taken down in shorthand by the 
stenographer and so preserved for 
future use and blessing. Here was 
a man from whom golden words were 
falling whenever he opened his lips. 
Fortunately they were not lost. We 
could heartily wish that the same 
zeal and foresight had been displayed 
in regard to other noted preachers, 
and at all events, now that shorthand 
is almost universal, there should no 
longer be an excuse for the waste of 
good speeches as if they were “ run- 
ning waters lost in the sea.” 


<So 


Remarkable Facts about the 
Sermons. 


MR. RAY recalls some interesting 

events in Spurgeon’s preaching 
career. He was sixteen when he 
first spoke to a little village assembly. 
He came to London and addressed 
mighty crowds in his Tabernacle. In 
the Agricultural Hall, Islington, he 
spoke to an audience of twenty thou- 
sand ; in the Surrey Gardens Music 
Hall he preached to a packed house ; 
in the Crystal Palace his congregation 
reached the phenomenal proportions of 
23,654. His sermons were translated 
into at least fifty languages, including 
obscure dialects. Onerich man pur- 
chased and gave away a quarter of a 











million copies, and he followed this up 
by having forty-two volumes sump- 
tuously bound and presented to every 
crowned head in Europe. Readers 
of Mr. Ray's volume will be inte- 
rested on turning to the last pages 
where a facsimile of the Pulpit Notes 
of a sermon is given, after which 
comes the sermon itself. Here we see 
how the preacher prepared his 
* points,” and how some twenty lines 
containing ideas could be expanded 
into a rich and glowing hour's dis- 


course. 
<$o 
A Good Conduct Medallist. 


[ N accordance with our promise last 

month we give a photograph of 
Arthur Hart, who was awarded “ The 
Quiver” Good Conduct prize at 
the Gordon Boys’ Home. He was 
presented with the medal at the 
annual inspection of the institution by 


the Chairman of the Gordon Boys’ 





A “QUIVER” MEDALLIST: SERGEANT 
ARTHUR HART, FORMERLY OF THE 
GORDON BOYS’ HOME. 


Home, General Sir George Higgin- 
son. In the photograph it will be 
seen that he is wearing “The 
Quiver” medal as well as a silver 
Good Conduct medal awarded by the 
Gordon Boys’ Home. 
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Mr. C. M. Alexander. 

] AM glad to announce that Mr. 
Charles M. Alexander, the well- 

known colleague of Dr. Torrey, in 

the great Revival Missions which 
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carried out the chief's order was 
Luba of Busoga, a man still living 
and of considerable influence in his 
territory. Very few would have 
dared to prophesy at the time of the 
atrocity which made the outlook so 

hopeless, that 

Mwanga himself 

















would eventually 
become a Chris- 
tian, that his son 
would rule as a 
Christian, and that 
the murderer of 
Bishop Hannington 
would give every 
indication of being 
amenable to Chris- 
tian influence. But 
an even stranger 
fact has come to 
pass than any of 
these, and that is, 
that Luba’s son has 
been baptised by 
the Rev. J. Han- 
nington, who is the 
son the mur- 
dered missionary. 
No more striking 
indication could 
possibly be given 
of the ameliorating 
power of _ the 
Church than in this 
continuance by Mr. 
Hannington, of his 
father’s work, and 
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his readiness to ex- 
tend all possible 
benefits to those 


who wrought the 





proceeds to record that one missionary 
stepped out of bed in the dark into 
the middle of a 6 ft. python, and on 
moving to a respectful distance, found 
another snake cosily curled up inside 
his slippers. These events do not 
have a disheartening effect. Under 
the care of Archdeacon Gwynne, a 
band of young men left England a 
red ago to engage in the strenuous 
abours which are necessitated in this 
new field for missionary enterprise, and 
the reports which so far have come to 
hand are of the most encouraging 
and hopeful description. 
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An English Memorial ia 
Thibet. 


THE first war memorial ever 

erected in far Lhassa, the 
mysterious city of Thibet, has been 
made by Gawthorp, art metal worker 
to the King, and has had a remark- 
able journey to its destination. In 
fashioning this memorial the maker 
had to bear in mind the conditions of 
labour on the Indian Frontier. The 
article had to be carried by natives 
hundreds of miles over the mountains, 
and it had therefore to be made in 
sections each weighing not more than 


30 lbs. The memorial is of ‘thick 





pewter hammered into its handsome 
design. 






painful tragedy of nineteen years 
ago. 


have been held in different parts of | 


the world during the last four years, | 





has promised to write for “The | 


Quiver.” I hope soon to publish an 
article from his pen on the subject in 
which he may claim to be an expert— 
the use of song in religious services. 
Mr. Alexander’s remarkable gifts as 
a leader of song are admitted by every- 
one who has been present when he 
has inspired an audience of ten 
thousand people to sing. The por- 
trait of Mr. Alexander which we 
reproduce here was taken during the 
great Mission which Dr. Torrey and 
Mr. Alexander conducted in Phila- 


delphia last summer. 
Se 


Good for Evil. 


VERY interesting fact has come 

to light from the East African 
Mission Field in regard to the son of 
a former Bishop of Uganda. Many 
will recall with deep regret that 
nineteen years ago Bishop Hanning- 
ton and his small band of workers 
were ruthlessly murdered by the 


natives at the instigation of King 
Mwanga himself. 


The person who 
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A Land of Discomforts. 
THE chief obstacles which the 


missionaries of Central Africa 
have to overcome are connected rather 
with the land than with the people. 
A somewhat racy account is given of 
the animal marauders, from elephants 
to pestilent insects, which the Euro- 
ean finds particularly embarrassing. 
r. Cook says that from the river 
camp he and his friends nightly hear 
the trumpeting of elephants, the roar 
of lions, the growl of leopards, the cry 
of hyzenas, the grunt of hippopotami, 
and the barking of the bush-buck, all 
of which combine to make an ever- 
changing concert. The venturesome 
bather in the river finds crocodiles 
adding to the excitement of the 
occasion. The mosquito dominates 
the arrangements of the day, and the 
scorpion adds peril to the morning 
walk. It is gratifying to find that Dr. 
Cook takes a light and even cheerful 
view of these incidents. For exam- 
ple, he remarks that “ snakes serve 
to keep life interesting,” and then 
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A Readable Report. 


T has usually been considered that 
nothing short of genius can lift 
a formal report out of the region 
of the commonplace. How seldom 
these reports are embellished by a 
picturesque phrase; how seldom 
illuminated by a golden thought ! 
They are crammed with facts—bald, 
dry, statistical, and positively weari- 
some; and it is to be feared that 
most of them are “taken as read,” 
and in reality neither read nor en- 
joyed. That the facts should be set 
forth in due order is proper enough ; 
but why be dull ? Not to interest a 
reader is to sacrifice half the value of 
the report. Yet probably a good 
many worthy chroniclers of events 
rae wince at the idea of intro- 
ducing an anecdote or a classical 
allusion, and would deem it wasteful 
and foolish, What, then, would 
such persons be likely to say of Miss 
D. L. Woolmer’s annual report on 
the Church of England Zenana 
Missionary Society > She does not 
even call it a “ Report,” but ventures 
at once to violate precedent by choos- 
ing as a title “ Lights and Shadows 
on the Pathway of the Year.” 


<jJo 
A Model Chronicle. 
THE daring lady introduces her 


facts and figures in graceful 
language, and is not afraid to indulge 
in poetical imagery, A\s a preface to 
an account of the spread of religious 
knowledge in the Calcutta district 
Miss Woolmer writes in these terms : 
“In calling the universe into being, 
some astronomers suggest that the 
great Creator followed a mighty plan, 
which finds its counterpart in natural 
laws. Having formed a celestial 











CONVERSATION CORNER. 


body, He set it in motion, giving it 
power to cast off particles, each one a 
rotating, revolving satellite, destined in 
its turn to become a centre of others, 
and so ‘ad infinitum.” God works 
on a similar almighty system in the 
kingdom of grace.” A report can be 
none the worse fcr having these 
literary touches, and interest is 
stimulated in the pages by the attrac- 
tive and intellectual nature of their 


composition. 
<§e 


Graphic Pictures. 


AGAIN, Miss Woolmer has seized 

eagerly upon the more obvious 
opportunities a description ; and in 
a few rapid strokes she gives us a 
vivid picture of the desolation of 
plague-stricken places. Of Colgong, 
one of the doomed cities, she says. 
“ The place looked like a city of the 
dead. The inhabitants had fled. 
The raging plague spared neither 
man nor beast. ‘The bodies of chat- 
tering little monkeys lay where they 
had crawled to die, oe even carrion 
crows succumbed before the fell dis- 
ease.” But though this report of the 
Zenana Missionary Society is invested 
with so much original charm, all the 
essential facts are contained within it, 
and a complete history of a year's 
operations in many districts occupies 
sixty pages. Miss Woolmer con- 
cludes in a hopeful strain and ex- 
presses herself to the last with felicity. 
“The lights and shadows on the 
pathwey of this year have all had 
their salutory lessons. The darkest 
clouds have not been allowed to weep 
in vain: the most scorching mid-day 
sunshine has not failed to tell of its 
Creator's glory. Above all a glorious 
light shining through the nights of 
doubt and sorrow, and a protecting 








shade leading on through the march- 
oo have proved the presence of 
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NEW CHURCH FONT AT BARMOUTH. 


An Artistic Font. 


THE new church font at Barmouth, 

of which we give a photograph, 
has artistic qualities which deserve 
emulation. oo often church fonts 
are far from being beautiful. 


<$o 


The Great Seal. 


BELOW we give a photograph of 

the Great Seal, the importance 
of which to the British Constitution 
can hardly be exaggerated. On the 
accession of King Edward this new 
seal was designed. 
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THE GREAT SEAL, WITH IMPRESSIONS FROM BOTH SIDES OF IT. 
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ANTHONY'S WIFE'S CONVERSION. 


A Complete Story by Mark Guy Pearse. 


HAD often heard of Anthony, the miner. 
I “If you do want anything, go to Anthony. 
The Lord can’t say no to Anthony.” Such 
was the testimony of those who knew him best, 
those amongst whom he lived and worked— 
always beginning the work, whether by day or 
night, in the dark depths of the mine, with a 
prayer-meeting. 

It was a happy evening for me, who went but 
seldom into that far Western country, when I 
chanced to find myself alone with this good man. 

“ Anthony,” said I, “sit down. I want you 
to do me a great favour. I want you to tell 
me the story of your wife’s conversion.” 

Now, the moment I spoke to Anthony about 
his wife, he put his lips quite tightly together. 
I saw the character of the woman in a moment. 

It is a curious fact that you may always 
know what sort of a wife a man has got by the 
way he puts his lips when you talk about her. 
If, at the mention of her name, his lips protrude 
with a haughty scorn, or if his mouth goes 
far down at the corners, you know what she is 
like then. If the mouth curves into a happy 
smile, you have the right certificate. It is 
one of the strange facts in natural history, and 
explains the reason, perhaps, that so many men 
wear moustaches. We men think a woman 
cannot keep a secret. Can’t she ? She can 
keep a secret a good deal better than men can ; 
that is shown by the fact that Nature has not 
provided the ladies with any such disguise as 
men require. 

So he put his lips tightly together, and began. 
You must picture to yourself a big, broad- 
shouldered miner: eyes that flash, brows that 
are knit, lips that are bitten, fists that are 
clenched, arms that are folded. Fires in this 
man’s soul—yet like the volcano, because of the 
fires within, decked with a thousand forms of 
beauty. 


‘“‘ At the time the Lord was pleased to bring 
me very deeply under the conviction of sin, 
He was also strivin’ with my wife. But she 
did not yield. There was one side of her 
desirin’ the peace and joy o’ salvation, but there 
was another side of her sort of defiant, and 
contrairy. While she was like that, I was led 
by God’s great grace to seek Him with all my 
heart, and very soon He was pleased to reveal 





Himself to me, and to fill my soul with the 
sense of His favour. 

** Well, so soon as she saw what the Lord had 
done for me, she set herself for to say, ‘ J’ll see 
what he can bear.’ And as soon as I saw what 
she was a-doin’ of, I set myself for to say, ‘I'll 
show the woman what the grace of God can 
do.’ And there we was, she and me, one against 
the other for six months, seein’, so to speak, 
which was the best man of the two. 

«Of course, I knew that I should get the vic- 
tory. When anybody gets the Lord for to 
help them, they are bound to get the victory. 

“ At first she did not know how far she could 
go.” 

He paused a moment, and put his hand over 
his eyes, and when he took the hand away, I 
saw that the lids were fringed with tears. 

“In the old time I was a man with a temper 
—a terrible temper. I am ashamed to think 
about it. There have been times when I’ve 
lifted my hand upon my wife, I was a man 
with that there terrible temper. But she went 
on, little by little, and more and more, till, last 
of all, she come to be what you might call 
aggvavokin’. 

‘‘ When I come home from work, of course I 
used for to wash and tidy myself, and then I 
would kneel down for to pray. She’d be sure 
to come along a-brushin’, and a-pushin’, and 
a-talkin’. ‘Get out of my way,’ says she; 
‘I want to come there.’ When I kneeled down 
in another_place, she’d begin again, ‘ Here, what 
do you get in my road for? What do you 
want to go sayin’ your prayers for in the middle 
of the day ? Say them when you go to bed. 
’Tisn’t natural.’ 

“ T got up off my knees and come down over 
the chamber stairs. I was a wonder to my- 
self. I never felt any risin’s of temper. ‘ An- 
thony,’ I said to myself, ‘ what’s come to your 
temper ?’ And I said, ‘I don’t know, and I 
don’t care, neither. He’s gone.’ And the only 
explanation that I could give of it was that 
the old Anthony was dead and buried, and 
that this here was what the Scripture do call 
the new creature in Christ Jesus. 1 went out into 
the fields to pray, and down in the lanes.” 


As I sat looking at him, back came a strange 
memory of years ago. We boys at home had 
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loved nothing more than to wander along the 
cliffs of that wild Cornish coast, clambering 
up the heights and playing about the stretch of 
sands. There were all sorts of traditions of 
the smugglers, and the caves still bore the 
names of those who had found within them a 
desperate escape from the preventive men. 
To us it partook of the romance that belonged 
to the place, when we saw a man come forth 
from a cave, and cross the yellow sands, and 
climb up the steep and rugged cliff. We won- 
dered if he had hidden some treasure in the 
depths, and tracked footprints with strange 
interest, never able to find a clue to the mystery. 
Here now was the explanation. It was Anthony 
who had gone down to hide himself alone with 
God in prayer. 


“You see, I was up to the mine for a fort- 
night by night, and then I was home for a week. 
And when I was home, I tell you what I used 
to do. I got up very early in the morning, 
and came down over the chamber stairs, feel- 
in’ ’—and as he spoke he rose with excitement 
and paced about the room—‘“ I could feel the 
grace of God growin’ in me like a tree, strikin’ 
out the roots in my soul, and strikin’ out the 
branches in my life, and they branches comin’ 
for to be covered with the fruits of the Spirit. 
Well, as soon as I come down, I went ’pon my 
knees. ‘Lord,’ I said, ‘she isn’t come down 
yet, the woman isn’t. I want somethin’ to 
show her what Thy grace can do.’ 

“And there, ’tis wonderful how clever the 
Lord do make anybody. I opened my eyes, 
and there was the fire all out. Now, I never 
saw the fire out at all in the old time. Sol 
went down upon my knees and made it crackle 
and glow, blazin’ up beautiful, like as if ’twas 
sayin, ‘Good mornin’, my dear. How are 
you this mornin’ ?’ And then I heard the 
chamber door open, and she comin’ down over 
the chamber stairs, so I slipped out to the back 
door, not to make her feel uncomfortable like. 
I thought that could preach her a better sermon 
than I could. 

“ Well, I went on like that fora week. Then 
I was up to the mine for a fortnight. And the 
next time I was home, I come down over the 
chamber stairs, feelin’’’—and again he arose 
and paced the floor excitedly—‘‘ feelin’ like 
a angel, like as if I could fly. When anybody 
gets the Lord for to help them, ’tis wonderful 
how strong it do make him. So I went down 
on my knees and said, ‘ Lord, she isn’t come 
down yet, the woman isn’t. I want somethin’ 
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to show her what Thy grace can do.’ Then I 
made haste and lit the fire. And I said, ‘ But, 
Lord, we did that last time, didn’t we ? Must 
have somethin’ fresh for her; she’ve got used 
to that.’ And there, the Lord do make any- 
body so clever, ’tis wonderful. I opened my 
eyes, and there was the boots all dirty. Now, 
I never saw the boots dirty at all in the old 
time, so I took hold of the boots and shined 
them till she could see her face in them. And 
then I heard the chamber door open, and she 
comin’ down over the chamber stairs, so I 
slipped out of the back door, not to make her 
feel uncomfortable like. 

“Then I was up to the mine for a fortnight. 
And the next time I was home, I come down 
over the chamber stairs, feelin’ like Hallelujah. 

“* Lord,’ I said, ‘she isn’t come down yet, 
the woman isn’t. I want something to show 
her what Thy grace can do.’ So I made haste 
and I lit the fire, and I cleaned the boots. 
And then I said, ‘ But Lord, we did that last 
time, didn’t we ? She’ve got used to that. We 
must have something fresh for her.’ And 
there, the Lord do make anybody so clever, 
tis wonderful. J opened my eyes, and there 
was the pitchers all empty.” 

In the little town in which he lived, in those 
days, the people had to fill their pitchers at 
the well, carrying them generally outside 
a hoop. 

“So I took up the pitchers and ran down to 
the well, and filled them up to the brim. And 
there was the fire lighted, and there was the 
boots cleaned, and there was the pitchers full ; 
and then I heard the chamber door open, and 
she comin’ down over the chamber stairs. 
So of course, I slipped out of the back door, 
not to make her feel uncomfortable like. 

** Well, I went on like that fora week. Then 
I was up to the mine for a fortnight. And the 
next time I was home, I got up very early, and 
come down over the chamber stairs, feelin’ like 
Glory. I went upon my knees and said, ‘ Lord, 
she isn’t come down yet, the woman isn’t. 
I want somethin’ to show her what Thy grace 
can do.’ And there I made haste and lit the 
fire, and cleaned the boots, and filled the 
pitchers. And then I said, ‘ But Lord, we did 
that last time, didn’t we ? Must have some- 
thin’ fresh for her. She’ve got used to that.’ 
And the Lord do make anybody so clever, ’tis 
wonderful, wonderful. I opened my eyes, and 
said, ‘ Here, I’ll put the kettle on.’ So I put 
the kettle on. And there was the fire lighted, 
and there was the boots cleaned, and there was 
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the pitchers full, and there was the kettle 
singin’, all so happy as could be. And then I 
heard the chamber door open, and she comin’ 
down over the chamber stairs. So, of course, 
I slipped out of the back door, not to make her 
feel uncomfortable like. 

‘‘ Well, I went on like that for six months— 
six months.” Then he stopped. Again the 
lips were bitten ; again the brows were knit. 
Another light flashed in his eyes. He rose up 
and came towards me. The fists were clenched, 





“*It was a memorable night—a night when very many souls 
was inquirin’ God’s way of salvation. 


the arms folded. Surely, I thought, as my 
heart sank within me, it is not all going to end 
in failure, and I trembled. Standing there, he 
went on again. 

“It was a memorable night—a night when 
very many souls was inquirin’ God’s way of 
salvation. I could not go away and leave 
them burdened with their sins, and I stayed 
to tell them of the love of God in Jesus Christ. 
What with talkin’ to one and another, and 
stayin’ to say ‘Good-night’ to them after- 
wards, it was up half-past ten o’clock before 
I got to my door. And when I got there, 
what do you think ?”’ 

I said nothing. I only looked and trembled. 
“When I got to my door, that door was 


shut, that door was bolted and barred. The 
woman was gone to bed, and me the wrong side 
of my own door, half-past ten o’clock. That's 
aggravokin’.”’ 

He paused a moment, and put his hand over 
his eyes, and I saw the lips move in silent 
prayer. When he took the hand away, I was 
glad to see the softer light had come back 
again. The hands were loosened and hung at 
his side. 

“My first feelin’ like was to have that there 
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I looked 


door down. But I didn’t. 
up into the elements ”’ (the Cornish for the 
heavens). ‘‘It was a beautiful night. The 
stars was all bright and shinin’ overhead, and 
I said, ‘Lord, Lord Jesus, if Thou wert here, 


I didn’t. 


what would’st Thou do ?’ And I waited for 
the Lord to speak to me. I did think ’twas so 
kind of the Lord to give me them beautiful 
words, for the words that come to my mind 
was these: ‘ He shall not strive nor cry, neither 
shall any man hear him lift up his voice in the 
streets.’ 

‘““And I said ‘Lord, I won’t either. Show 
her what Thy grace can do.’ 

‘T was livin’ in they days down there 
touchin’ the churchyard. So I went over to 

















the hedge of the churchyard, and laid my hand 
upon the hedge, and laid my head upon my 
hand. I can’t tell you how the Lord Jesus 
come alongside of me, comfortin’ me like a 
mother comfortin’ her little child: I didn’t 
feel cold ; I didn’t feel hungry. I forgot all 
about it. I was feelin’ so happy that when the 
old clock struck twelve I looked up and laughed. 
I’ve laughed scores of times to think about it. 
‘You may strike twenty-four for what I care,’ 
I said. 

“The clock struck one. ‘ My Lord,’ I said. 
‘Time do fly quick in company like Thine.’ 
The clock struck two. ‘Aw, dear,’ I said, 
‘why, it will be daylight directly,’ and I wished 
I could stop the old clock. 

“Tt come up half-past two in the morning, 
when all of a sudden I saw something white 
comin’. At first, I thought it might be some- 
thing supernatural down th>re in the old church- 
yard, for it was going in and out among the 
tomb-stones, and up 
and down among the 
trees, like as if it was 
lookin’ for somebody. 
Icouldn’t be frightened. 
With the Lord Jesus 
Christ standin’ along- 
side of me like that, I 
couldn’t be frightened, 
not of all the ghostisses 
that’ ever was. Di- 
rectly it was like as if 
it caught sight of me, 
and come runnin’ up, 
and threw itself down 
at my feet. 

“And there was my 
wife. 

“* Anthony,’ she said, 
‘can you forgive me ?’ 

“I stopped and 
picked her up. ‘My 
dear,’ I said. ‘I have 
nothin’ to forgive.’ 

“* Aw,’ said she. 
“You mustn’t speak to 
me like that. You 
must hit me, or kick 
me, or somethin’— 
you'll break my heart.’ 

“*T can’t hit you, 
my dear, nor kick you 
neither,’ I said, and put 
my arm about her. 

“*Anthony,’ said 
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she, ‘I can’t go on like this. What is it ? 
You give me nothing but love.’ 

““*My dear,’ I said, ‘that isn’t Anthony. 
That's the grace of God in Anthony's heart. 
You know, don’t you, what manner of man I 
was to you in the old time ?’ 

“*Tss, Anthony,’ says she. ‘You was a 
man with a terrible temper.’ 

“* You know, don’t you, what manner of 
man I’ve been to you for the last six months.’ 

““Jss, Anthony, you give me nothing but 
love. Will you please for to come home ?’ says 
she, the tears streaming down her cheeks, 
«and kneel down in our little kitchen, and ask 
the Lord to put His grace in my heart ?’ 

““So we went home, she and me together, 
arm-in-arm, if you please ; hadn’t been arm-in- 
arm since we went courting. And we kneeled 
down and begun for to pray. And the Lord, He 
come and put His grace in her heart. And she 
and me we been fine and comfortable ever since.”’ 


Cro Ww Raval y = “4 
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“* Anthony, can you forgive me?’” 
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THE CHILDREN’S PAGES. 


THE YELLOW CANARY. 


BY ETHEL F. EVERETT. 


NCE upon a time—TI shall begin so, because 
() that is the proper way for a proper story 
to start, and this story is one that really did once 
happen—well, once upon a time there was a 
little girl whose name was Mary. Now Mary 
was very fond of animals; of cats and dogs 
and horses; but birds were her favourites of 
all. She used to go into the park where all 
the trees were—for Mary lived in a big town, 
not in the country, which is all trees, and she 
used to sit and listen to the birds singing and 
chirping, and she always took a pocketful of 
crumbs for the sparrows, and they got to know 
her so well that they would eat out of her hand. 

Mary had a big grown-up friend, who really 
belonged to her father, but Mary liked to call 
him her friend too. One day he came to the 
house carrying a big square sort of parcel 
wrapped in a green cloth ; he set it carefully 
on the table, and told Mary it was for her. 
Mary was very excited ; she pulled the cover 
off as quickly as she could, when, what do 
you think—there, in a lovely cage, was the 
most beautiful little yellow canary ! 

Mary jumped for joy, and flung both arms 
round her kind old friend’s neck, and thanked 
him, telling him she would love and take such 
care of the canary. Every morning she got 
up early, and cleaned the cage out, and put in 
fresh seed and water, and very soon dicky got 
so tame, that its little mistress would carefully 
shut the door and the window, and let it fly 
about in the room. 

But there was another little person in the 
house, and that was Mary’s brother, Bobbie. 
Mary and Bobbie were great friends, though 
Mary was nine, and Bobbie only three. Mary 
used to take Bobbie in to see her canary, and 
he would clap his hands and be so delighted. 

One day Mary had been letting the bird 
have its little outing, and just as it had gone 
back into its cage, and she had shut the door, 
Bobbie came pattering the passage 
wanting to come in. Mary let him in and 
lifted him up to show him her dicky. 

“*Ittle bird tum for er walk ?”’ said Bobbie. 

“No, Bobbie,” Mary replied, ‘‘ Dicky has 
just been out, and he must not come out any 
more to-day.” 


along 


Bobbie tried to persuade his sister to let 
the canary out again, but she was in a hurry 
—she had her dolly’s washing to do, and ran 
away, Calling out to Bobbie not to touch the 
dicky. 

Little Bobbie climbed on a chair, and began 
to talk to the canary. 

“Would ’oo ’ike to tum for er ’ittle walk, 
dickybird ?”’ he said. 

““ Sweet, sweet,’’ answered the canary. 

“So you shall, dicky,”’ said Bobbie, and he 
fumbled away at the door of the cage, until 
at last it came open with a jerk. The canary, 
of course, was very pleased to come out again, 
so it hopped on to the table and then flew 
round the room; but alas! the window had 
been opened, and out flew the canary. Bobbie 
watched it fly away in the sun to some green 
trees. 

“ Dickybird doned for walk out er window,” 
he said to himself. 

Just then Mary came running back into the 
room to fetch something she had forgotten. 
Immediately her eyes fell on the empty bird- 
cage and the open window. Guessing what 
had happened she flew into a perfect passion. 

“You nasty, nasty boy,”’ she cried, ‘‘ you’ve 
let my lovely canary out, and it has flown out 
of the window. I never want to see you any 
more You nasty, nasty boy. I hate you,” 
and Mary tore out of the room up to her little 
bedroom, and threw herself on the bed and 
cried as though her heart would break for the 
loss of her pet. 

Meanwhile, poor little Bobbie, not under- 
standing, but only knowing that Mary was very 
angry with him, was wondering whatever he 
should do. The blue eyes filled with big iears, 
and the baby lips quivered, but he bravely said 
to himself, ‘‘’Ittle dicky bird doned for walk 
out er window. Bobbie must do and find 
dicky.”” So downstairs he trudged, one stair 
at a time, right foot first. By some chance 
the front door was open, but no one was there 
to see the little figure quietly steal out, and 
trot along the street, looking up in the air all 
the time, and repeating to himself, ‘‘ Dickybird 
doned for walk out er window.” 

Several people noticed Bobbie, and wondered 
what such a very little man was doing out by 
himself and without his hat ; and one old lady 
stopped him, and asked him where he was 











going, but he took no notice, only gazed up 
toward the sky, saying, in a dreamy way, 
“‘Tttle dickybird did do for walk out er win- 
dow.” 

On and on.he went, and now he had left the 
quieter roads behind, and there were lots of 
horses and carts, but Bobbie saw nothing— 
the one object in his baby mind was to find 
his sister’s lost canary. 

He did not see the big van and two strong 
horses come rushing along, but he caught sight 
of some trees on the other side of the way, and 
thought perhaps he would find the canary 
there. He darted across the road, unheeding 
the oncoming horses. The driver tried to pull 
up in time, but alas! too late. There was a 
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darling lying white and still in the arms of the 
man who had picked him up. 

Mary had by this time appeared—she too 
had joined in the search for Bobbie, and when 
she saw what had happened her grief and 
remorse were terrible. 

“Oh! Bobbie, my little brother,” she 
moaned, walking up and down, wringing her 
hands, ‘I said I never wanted to see you any 
more, and now I can never tell you I didn’t 
meanit. Oh! WhatshallI do? What shall 
I do?” 


The years have rolled by, the summers and 
winters have come and gone, and Mary has 
grown to be an old, old woman with white 
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shrill cry, and a shouting of hoarse voices. 
Tender hands picked up the dear little body 
and pushed back the golden curls; but the 


blue eyes would never open again—never again 
look for the yellow canary. The brief life was 
over, and little Bobbie had gone to join the 


angel children. 


Soon after Bobbie had left the house he 
had been missed, and his mother and the one 
maid had rushed out to look for him. They 
had taken different ways, but the mother had 
by chance gone the same road the little feet 
had taken. She reached the place of the acci- 
dent, and her heart stood still with dread, 
when she saw someone holding the little 
familiar figure in their arms. The mother 
Tushed forward with a bitter cry, to find her 


hair ; but the great sorrow of her life has been 
the memory of her unkind words to her little 
brother, and she would give her life if she could 
recall them. 

Words that are once said, can never be 
unsaid, but kind words, and gentle thoughts, 
and good deeds can never die—they go floating 
on and on through the ages, influencing for 
good all that may come in their path. 
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THE CROWN PRINCESS OF ROUMANIA. 
BY J. M. W. 

HE first time I saw the Crown Princess 
T of Roumania was during her late father’s 
residence, as Commander-in-Chief, at Devon- 
port, many years ago. 
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Princess Marie of Edinburgh, as we then 
knew her, was the eldest of four sisters, who 
were frequently to be seen exploring the 
delightful surroundings of their western home. 

Princess Marie was herself the heroine of 
an adventure at Shaugh Bridge, a favourite 
picnic centre on Dartmoor, where, after an 
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and the Duke’s pleasure in their attention 
was very charming. 

The marriage of Princess Marie with Prince 
Ferdinand of Roumania provoked general 
enthusiasm, and few brides have been dowered 
with larger wealth of loyal wishes than those 
which followed this fair young English girl 
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THE CROWN PRINCESS 


OF ROUMANIA, WITH HER CHILDREN, PRINCESS MARIE 


AND PRINCE NICHOLAS, 


unpremeditated plunge into the river, the 
sympathetic cottagers provided dry clothing 
for the unknown visitor. Their surprise and 
delight on learning the identity of their guest 
can well be imagined, and the handsome 
memento of the occasion will always be a 
treasured possession. 

I remember very well seeing the three elder 
Princesses at a concert, where their father, the 
late Duke, played first violin in the orchestra. 
Their evident enjoyment of the situation 





stepping into the fierce light of so exalted a 
station. 

Many changes have come to Princess Marie 
since those light-hearted days of her girlhood, 
but, doubtless, amid the pomps and pageants 
of Court life, she sometimes likes to think 
of the days when she and her sisters rambled 
over the Devonshire moors. 

As we look at her beautiful portrait we are 
sure that she will fill with dignity and charm 
the high position which the future holds for her. 
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A PRISONER OF HOPE. 


By C. E. C. WEIGALL. 


CHAPTER I. 
‘* And there was light around her brow. 
A holiness in those grey eyes, 
Which showed, while wandering earthwards, now, 
Her spirit’s home was in the skies.” 


THE September sunlight lay warm and 
golden over the school garden, and be- 
hind the old-fashioned red house the 
Dorset hills sloped upwards to a sky 
blue as the Mediterranean on a spring 
day. 

Miss Jenkins, who had kept the select 
finishing school for young ladies in the 
little country town of Grandchester for 
the last thirty years, was correcting 
French exercise books by the window 
of her little sitting room, while her 
sister, Miss Emma, a younger and 
less wizened edition of herself, was 
mending houselinen in the corner. 

“What time are you expecting 
Esther Beresford’s aunt, Matilda?” 
said Miss Emma, timidly, after a 
lengthy silence. 

“Mrs. Galton is not, so far as I am 
aware, the aunt of Esther Beresford. 
She is merely the sister of her step- 
mother, which is a very different 
matter indeed.” 

There was an_ undercurrent of 
acidity in Miss Jenkins’s voice that sug- 
gested to her sister the fact that Mrs. 
Galton had not erred on the side of 
civility in her communications with the 
little schoolmistress. 

“We shall miss Esther dreadfully,” 
hazarded Miss Emma again. 

“We have not been definitely in- 
formed,” was her sister’s reply, “that 
the intention of Major Beresford is to 
remove his daughter from our care; 
but the supposition is not an unnatural 
one, considering that Esther has now 
been at school for ten years, and has 
reached the age of eighteen without 
having met her father and stepmother 
since she returned from India to 
Grandchester.” 


A long silence fell upon the room, 
during which time Miss Jenkins defi- 
antly corrected the halting exercise of 
Carrie Law, the dunce of the school, 
and Miss Emma listened to the click 
of her busy needle against her well- 
worn thimble, and thought of Esther 
Beresford. 

It was a half-holiday, and the girls 
had gone for a walk under the care of 
the German mistress and of Esther 
herself ; but they would return at any 
moment now for tea, and the monoto- 
nous silence would be broken once 
again by their fresh voices. 

“We shall miss Esther,” faltered 
Miss Emma again, and a tear fell on 
her work and tarnished the brightness 
of her needle. 

“We have a great deal to be thank- 
ful for, Emma,” said Miss Jenkins, 
severely, “in that we have been able to 
see her develop into a girl of many 
virtues and accomplishments—one who 
will be able to hold her own in any 
position in life.” 

“Her influence on the children has 
always been so good.” 


“T will certainly allow, 


my dear 
Emma, that it was not an unfortunate 
matter when Major Beresford’s pay- 
ments grew irregular, and I suggested 
that, as Esther had a real genius for 


music, she should take her place 
among the staff as music mistress in 
return for higher advantages in that 
branch. She has certainly done her 
duty in return for our kindness.” 

Miss Jenkins, with an air of consis- 
tent majesty that never allowed her to 
descend to the level of ordinary con- 
versation or behaviour, now shut up 
her pile of books and rose to her feet. 

“T wish to receive Miss Galton in 
the drawing-room,” she said. “I—I 
really fancied, from her letter, Emma, 
that she had not exactly been informed 
as to our position in Grandchester.” 
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It was one of the first confessions of weakness 
that Miss Emma had ever heard fall from her 
sister’s lips, and her simple, loving heart rose 
in quick defence: 

“T put fresh flowers there every morning, and 
this morning it was dusted carefully,” she said. 
“But I hope that Esther’s aunt is not that sort 
of woman.” 

But Miss Jenkins had gone, since sympathy 
in every form was alien to her nature, and Miss 
Emma, left alone, folded her neat little pile of 
pillow-cases and looked out across the lawn, 
golden in the sunshine. 

Thirty years ago the two sisters had come to 
the Red House at Grandchester after the death 
of their father, who had been a country clergy- 
man. They had a little money of their own—a 
very slender portion—which they invested in 
fitting up the school for the reception of a few 
pupils. She remembered the days when she 
and Matilda had often been obliged to go to bed 
hungry, and the privations they had endured, 
always hoping, never despairing. Their pupils 
had arrived slowly, but at last the success of 
their school had been assured, and they could 
look forward to the future of their retirement 
with perfect ease of mind, conscious of a com- 
fortable sum stored in the bank. 

Many kind friends had helped them in the old 
days, and many a kind action had the two 
elderly women performed towards the girls in 
their care, remembering the past. And none of 
their kindnesses had borne more agreeable fruit 
than that which had prompted them to relieve 
Major Beresford, poor and hampered with a 
second family, from all responsibility connected 
with his daughter’s education. 

“Poor Esther!” said Miss Emma again as 
she opened the window wider. “But, rather I 
should say, poor Mme. de la Pérouse, for I 
think parting from the child will kill her. Why, 
she has spent all her holidays at the cottage for 
ten years; and the old lady is so old that, per- 
haps, she will never see her again when she 
goes away.” 

And Miss Emma, who had a very tender heart, 
shed another tear as she thought of the sorrow 
of the old lady who was Esther Beresford’s grand- 
mother, and lived within two miles of Grand- 
chester. And perhaps in this one particular 
judgment she was correct, since Mme. de 
la Pérouse, in losing Esther, would lose all that 
made life worth living for her. 

The drawing-room at the Red House was a 
brilliant evidence to the gratitude of Miss 
Jenkins’s pupils, who had adorned the walls with 
framed sketches, and the chair backs with won- 
derful embroideries. 

The apartment was sacred to grand occasions 





at the school, and had that stuffy condition of 
atmosphere that is redolent of American cloth 
and Turkey carpet, against which the scent of 
a bowl of fresh chrysanthemums struggled 
vainly. 

A green repp covered suite, with rose-wood 
chairs, had been the height of Miss Jenkins’s 
ambition thirty years ago, and the depressing 
mid-Victorian furniture, with painted fire. 
screens and round walnut table, set out with 
smartly-bound books, remained fresh ‘as the 
day they had first been bought as an evidence 
of ambition achieved. 

Miss Jenkins, in her black silk gown and 
beaded mittens, with her round lace-trimmed 
apron, was the survival of even an earlier age, 
but her lilac cap-strings were trembling now 
with an anxiety she could not repress as she 
waited for the arrival of Mrs. Galton, whose 
letter, with its high-handed insolence of tone, 
was still fresh in her memory. 

When the door opened to admit the visitor 
she rose with an air of dignity and made a 
stately curtsey that would have stricken with awe 
any woman less courageous than Mrs. Galton. 

“How d’you do?” she said, in a loud-pitched 
voice. “What an extraordinary out-of-way place 
Grandchester seems to be. I am sure, if I had 
known it was so far from the beaten track, I 
should never have promised my brother-in-law 
to come and see after his girl. But now that! 
am here we must get all the arrangements fixed 
up, for I should think the inn here must be an 
awful hole, and I am not anxious to risk more 
than one night here: so I shall get back to town 
to-morrow by the first train.” 

Eliza, the discreet and elderly maid, had shut 
the door after Mrs. Galton, but on her way back 
to the kitchen she could hear the high-pitched 
tones of the visitor, and listened with bated 
breath. 

“The hotel here has always been, I believe, 
considered highly satisfactory,” said Miss 
Jenkins, icily, when her visitor paused for 
breath. “The Dowager Countess of Sandfield 
made a practice of staying there now and again 
when her grand-daughter was with me.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Mrs. Galton, with a blank 
stare. 

Miss Jenkins waved her majestically to a seat, 
and sat down opposite to her. Eleanor Galton 
was a woman of about fifty, the widow of a man 
who had made a moderate fortune in ship 
broking. Her whole personality was a new study 
for the little schoolmistress, who, although dim 
echoes of the new woman had reached her 
through the medium of various magazines, had 
never realised that at an age when our mothers 
were wearing caps, and reflecting pensively 0D 
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their past youth, the middle-aged woman of to- 
day dresses as youthfully as her daughter, and 
defies the ravages of time with an energy worthy 
of a higher endeavour. 

Mrs. Galton’s golden hair and unwrinkled 
face, the shapeliness of her fine figure, and the 
delicacy of her complexion were so evidently 
due to art that Miss Jenkins trembled with in- 
dignation. Her gown of pale blue cloth, em- 
broidered with silver, half hidden under an ivory 
travelling coat, with a line of soft feathers at 
the throat, was also a revelation to eyes accus- 
tomed to the simple fashions of Grandchester. 

Miss Jenkins was also moved to open rebuke 
at the sight of the toque, which was an airy con- 
fection of rosebuds and tulle; but she remem- 
bered that Esther Beresford might be dependent 
in some fashion upon this woman, and regained 
her self-control. 

“Oh, I can quite imagine a dowager of any 
description being quite comfortable at the 
‘Goat and Compasses,’” continued Mrs. Galton, 
airily; “but my French maid is already over- 
whelmed with despair.” 

Miss Jenkins bowed coldly. She could not 
understand an existence that was dependent 
upon a French maid. “I conclude that you have 
come to arrange about the return of Miss Beres- 
ford?” she said. 

Mrs. Galton nodded. Her keen eyes under 
their light lashes were wandering about the room 
appraising the value and taste of each article 
of furniture within it. 

“T conclude,” continued Miss Jenkins, “that 
you intend to visit her grandmother, Mme. de la 
Pérouse, before you return to London. She is 
an old lady, and will feel the departure of the 
child keenly.” 

“T have enough to do with my own children,” 
said Mrs. Galton, firmly, “without troubling 
about people who are not connected with me in 
any way. This French lady is the mother of 
my brother-in-law’s first wife, I conclude, and 
his second wife need hardly concern herself with 
her likes or dislikes.” 

Miss Jenkins choked. “But Mme. de la 
Pérouse is old, and—and not very well off. She 
would feel a slight very keenly.” 

“I shall be glad to see Esther Beresford at 
once, please,” continued Mrs. Galton, without 
the least reference to the wishes of the little 
schoolmistress, and Miss Jenkins rang the bell 
with a decision that was a relief to her feelings. 

“T shall be obliged,” she said, returning to 
her seat with an air of dignity, “by your in- 
forming me what arrangements Major Beresford 
is making for his daughter’s removal. He wrote 
to inform me of your arrival, and also that Miss 
Beresford would be leaving me before long, but 
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I naturally take a great interest in her after ten 
years.” 

Mrs. Galton nodded. “No doubt,” she said. 
“But to my mind, to keep a girl at school, with 
all the attendant expenses, when a man is hard 
up, is the acme of folly.” 

“Esther has cost her father nothing for the 
past two years. She has taught music in this 
school in return for her excellent education.” 

“Good gracious!” said Mrs. Galton, again. 
“Esther a governess! What will my girls say? ” 

Miss Jenkins was just beginning to express 
her indignation as to the views held by Mrs. 
Galton with regard to the honourable profession 
of teaching, when the door opened, and Esther 
herself came in. She came forward a little 
timidly into the middle of the room to greet her 
visitor, and Mrs. Galton stared at her open- 
mouthed. 

For the thought that Esther Beresford might 
be a beautiful girl had never struck her before 
as possible, and now, with the memory of her 
own two ordinary daughters before her, a beau- 
tiful companion seemed to her in the light of a 
calamity. 

Esther looked from one to the other in con- 
fusion, and Miss Jenkins spoke first. “Esther, 
this is Mrs. Galton,” she said. “She has come 
to make arrangements to take—to take you—to 
your father.” 

Esther went gently forward, with a pretty 
gesture of welcome. “How d’you do?” she 
faltered timidly. “ My father told me that you 
were coming. It is kind of you.” 

The sound of her voice released Mrs. Galton 
from the spell that bound her. “How d’you 
do, Esther? I suppose you ought to call me 
Aunt Eleanor. I did not expect to see you so 
—hig.” 

There was no offer to embrace her, nothing 
beyond a cold handshake, and Esther’s lip 
trembled a little in disappointment and from 
the chill in the hard voice. 

“Sit down, child!” said Miss Jenkins, tartly. 
“ There is no reason why you should stand.” 

And Esther sat down with the golden light full 
upon her face. She was so lovely that Mrs. 
Galton’s quick eyes, appraising her, felt that 
even her shabby blue serge gown and clumsy 
shoes could not spoil her; for her hair was of 
the dark shade of warm brown that has a sugges- 
tion of copper about its burnished masses, and 
her eyes clear grey under her long black lashes 
had all the Irish light and shade about their 
unsullied purity. Her colouring was clear and 
pale, and her mouth warm scarlet and curved 
like a Cupid’s bow, with delicate flexible lips 
ready to dimple into laughter or to tremble into 
tears, though laughter had been her portion 
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through her girlish life as yet. She had small 
hands and feet, and her graceful head was set 
so charmingly on her shoulders that Mrs. Galton 
found herself wondering why to this one girl 
should have been given every qualification for 
beauty, while to her own daughters nearly 
everything was denied save what money could 
purchase. 

“You are much needed at home,” said Mrs. 
Galton, “and I suggested to my poor sister, now 
that they are in quarters in Malta, that she 
should have you out to help her. You know 
that she is almost entirely an invalid, and there 
are five children.” 

“JT was anxious to go out before,” cried Esther, 
“but I thought my father did not want me.” 

“ There was no money to pay your passage,” 
returned Mrs. Galton, curtly. “But they seem 
to have scraped it together somehow now.” 

Esther flushed painfully, for Miss Jenkins had 
carefully hidden Major Beresford’s difficulties 
from the knowledge of his daughter, and the 
fact of them came like a shock at the present 
moment. 

“T am sailing for Malta with my daughters 
in the Pleiades in a week’s time, and I came 
to tell you that I should be glad if you would 
join me at the hotel the night before we sail 
and go out with us. I have taken a house in 
Malta for the season.” 

“Yes,” faltered Esther ; “ but it is the middle 
of the term—and what about the girls’ music, 
Miss Jenkins? ” 

“Oh, that will be all right, my love. Rest 
assured it is a good opportunity, since you have 
to return to your father’s house.” 

“As for your clothes,” pursued Mrs. Galton, 
ignoring Miss Jenkins entirely, “I cannot, need- 
less to say, concern myself with your outfit, but 
I daresay Carrie may have a dress that might 
fit you with a little alteration.” 

She looked contemptuously at the blue serge, 
and Esther knew suddenly that it was shabby 
and old, although she had never thought of it 
before. 

The look of appeal that she cast at Miss 
Jenkins brought that lady to the rescue at once. 
“T am sure that Esther is obliged to you, 
madam, for your kindness, but Mme. de la 
Pérouse will no doubt wish to provide her with 
an outfit.” 

“ Oh, very well,” said Mrs. Galton, rising with 
a jangle of bangles and a rustle of skirts. “ Then, 
Esther, I will write all instructions to you as to 
train and hotel, and my maid shall meet you in 
London, as no doubt we shall be deeply engaged 
till the moment of sailing. My girls go a great 
deal into society, and, being very popular, have 
a large number of friends.” 





“TI am glad to feel,” broke in Miss Jenkins, 
“that Esther Beresford is going to a place where 
she will be more thoroughly appreciated evep 
than she has been here. A large number of 
people she will meet in Malta will, I am sure, 
speedily become her friends.” 

“Esther must remember,” said Mrs. Galton, 
firmly, “that she is going out to help her step- 
mother, not to enjoy herself.” 

“Madam,” said Miss Jenkins, with a deep 
curtsey, “where youth, virtue, and beauty go 
hand in hand appreciation follows as a matter 
of course, and I fancy that Esther will not lack 
enjoyment.” 

She had thrown the challenge down defiantly 
in defence of the child she had reared, and every 
bugle on her cap trembled with indignation. 

“We shall see—we shall see,” said Mrs. 
Galton. “ But, at any rate, I do not wish Esther 
to be under any misapprehension as to the posi- 
tion in society she will occupy. My sister is 
too delicate to take her out much, and I have 
my own daughters.” 

“But,” said Esther, distressed, “my wishes 
are to help my father in every way, believe me, 
Mrs. Galton; I am not thinking of anything 
else. I am very glad to go out to him to help 
them all.” 

“Very well, my dear,” said Mrs. Galton, im- 
patiently. “And nowI! must wish you good-bye, 
and Miss Jenkins, too.” 

“Good-day, madam,” said Miss Jenkins, 
coldly. “Miss Beresford will attend you to the 
door.” 

“Why, what a prim old cat your school- 
mistress is, Esther,” said Mrs. Galton, hardly 
waiting till they were out of hearing of the old 
lady. “You will be thankful to get away from 
her, I expect.” 

“Oh, no—no!” cried the girl, with quick 
tears. “They have been so good to me—I have 
been so happy here! ” 

“Some people’s idea of happiness is an odd 
one.” 

Mrs. Gaiton looked round the quiet walls, and 
the garden with its level expanse of sunlight 
and its prim flower beds. “Well, good-bye,” 
she said, lightly pressing an icy kiss on Esther's 
forehead. “To-day week we shall meet again, 
but I shall write all directions,” and she was 
gone. 

Esther, watching her bewildered, wondered at 
the flash of flounced frills and patent leather 
boots. This fashionable woman was an utter 
revelation to her, and she felt sure that if all 
the women of the new world of Malta were to 
resemble Mrs. Galton she would make few 
friends. 

Miss Jenkins was waiting for her when she 




















passed the drawing-room door, and with un- 
wonted affection drew her into her arms and 
kissed her. “Bless you, my child,” she said. 
“] hope you will be happy.” 

There was so much doubt and wrath in her 
yoice that Esther felt herself struggling with 
her tears. “Oh, I hope so! But you have all 
spoilt me, I think.” 

“There, there!” said Miss Jenkins, briskly. 
“T really believe I am crying. Get along to your 
tea, Esther, and to-morrow you must spend with 
your grandmother.” 

“And what shall you do without me?” 

“Oh, no one is indispensable, and Dora 
Thomson will be only too pleased to take your 
place, I know. In fact, I am sure Mme. de la 
Pérouse will like to have you for several days, 
and you had better make up your mind to give 
your last lessons to-morrow morning.” 

“Yes, Miss Jenkins,” said Esther, submis- 
sively. But instead of going to her tea she went 
up to her room to cry bitterly because the old 
life was changing, and she was not sure that 
the new and untried existence into which she 
was to be launched would be a happy one. 


CHAPTER II. 
“I wait for the day when dear hearts shall discover, 
While dear hands are laid on my head, 
The child is a woman, the book may close over, 
For all the lessons are said. 


“I wait fur my story, the birds cannot sing it, 
Not one as he sits on the tree; 

The bells cannot ring it, but long years oh! bring it, 
Such as I wisa it to be.” 


“I CAN'T bear the thought that you are going to 
leave us, Essie,” said her great friend, May 
Goldsworthy, as they stood together in the 
schoolroom at the Red House. Esther Beres- 
ford had given her last music lesson, and she 
was not very sure of herself, for her lips were 
trembling and her eyes suspiciously bright. 
The little girl she had been teaching had 
broken down into passionate tears at the end of 
the lesson, and had sobbed out that Essie must 
not leave her, for she could not endure to be 
taught by anyone else; and so far, all Esther’s 
lessons that day had been given to the accom- 
paniment of bitter regrets. 

“But you will be ieaving school so soon, 
May,” said Esther ; “ you know there is only a 
year between us, and you would have had to 
leave me if I had stayed on here!” 

“I know, dear, but the parting has been 
arranged so suddenly that I have no time to get 
used to the loss of you, and Malta is so far off!” 
Esther looked affectionately at the girl; May 
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was as pretty as a white lily, and as fair—with 
her golden hair and her blue eyes, and laugh- 
ing lips. She had taken life happily always, 
since she had a charming home and devoted 
parents possessed of comfortable means. Her 
father was the Vicar of Arborfield, where Mme. 
de la Pérouse lived, and the girls had spent both 
holidays and schooltime together. 

“T wish you could come out and stay with me, 
May!” Esther said, suddenly. “ When I get out 
to Malta, and find out about everything, I will 
write and tell you, and perhaps if it could be 
managed, your mother would let you come 
and stay with me.” 

“Oh, Essie, what fun we would have! Dances 
and parties, and everything; and we should 
enjoy it so much together.” 

Esther looked at her friend’s pretty face— 
prettier than ever, now that she was flushed 
with delighted anticipation. 

“You would enjoy it all, I know, May—but 
from what Mrs. Galton says, I don’t think I 
shall have much time to enjoy myself—at least 
at first—for she says my step-mother is an 
invalid, and I shall have to look after the chil- 
dren; and you know, I am not going out for 
my own amusement, after all; and people will 
be so beautifully dressed there, May, and you 
know what my wardrobe is like!” 

Esther spoke with faint hesitation, for she had 
no intention of complaining, since that would be 
quite foreign to her nature. 

“ Poor Essie!” 

“Oh no; I am not a bit to be pitied, May. 
What do clothes matter, after all?” cried 
Esther, resolutely. “Just think how lucky I 
am to be going to see the Mediterranean, and 
Gibraltar, and—everything delightful of that 
sort! ” 

“T am afraid I should just be thinking of all 
the fun that I wanted to have. After all, one 
sea is as good as another, and I expect Malta 
will be dreadfully hot. Mother always says that 
officers’ families who are obliged to live abroad 
in bad climates are bound to have all the fun 
they can get out of life, so as to forget they 
are exiles from home! ” 

“ Malta will be home to me, after all!” said 
Esther, quickly ; “ you must not forget that.” 

“But you have not seen your father for ten 
years, and you don’t know what your step- 
mother is like; perhaps you won’t care for her. 
In story-bocks step-mothers are always horrid! ” 

“TI am going to look at the bright side only, 
May,” cried Esther, resolutely. “If we sat 
down to brood over all the difficulties of life, 
we should never get on at all. I always find 
that if you turn the black cloud round to the 
sun, there is a silver lining to it.” 
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“T don’t expect that school has always been 
very bright to you,” said May, looking up into 
her friend’s face with admiration. “ You know, 
heaps of times, when the other girls have been 
playing games, you had to look after the prac- 
tising, or read to a girl with a cold, or help 
with the mending.” 

“But that has always been a pleasure to me! 
cried Esther, with surprise; “surely you have 
never thought otherwise, May? Miss Jenkins 
has been so good to me that I have often felt 
as if I could never do enough in return for her 
kindness.” 

May Goldsworthy studied her friend’s face in 
wonder. She knew herself that she was a very 
pretty girl, since she had often been told so; 
but she was convinced that Esther had not the 
least idea of her own beauty. She went through 
the world with her calm, quiet outlook on life, 
making the best of her troubles and difficulties, 
keeping the straight goal of honour and duty 
before her eyes, and never varying a hair’s- 
breadth from the path she had marked out for 
herself. May could count on the fingers of one 
hand the new dresses she had possessed since 
she came to Grandchester, but Esther had 
always made the most of her scanty wardrobe, 
and had worn her shabby clothes with an air 
of daintiness and dignity that she had inherited 
from the strain of French blood that was in 
her. 

“I always thought that you were perfect, 
Essie,” she said, impulsively, throwing her arms 
round her friend’s neck; “and now I know it, 
and I can’t conceive who will take your place in 
the school. Miss Jenkins said that you would 
be a loss not only for your music, but for your 
character as well.” 

“Oh, May, please don’t say such things to 
me!” cried Esther, in distress, for she was 
so essentially humble-minded, that such praise 
hurt her. ‘ They are not a bit true, you know; 
and even if they were, Miss Jenkins would not 
like them to be repeated. Now I must go and 
dress for my walk to Grandchester.” 

May clung to her arm. “You are coming 
back, Essie, before you go?” she said. 

“Yes, darling, I shall come back for the last 
day and night to pack up; but I must think of 
my grandmother now—I am afraid she will feel 
my going away very much.” 

May Goldsworthy did not repeat what was 
the opinion of everyone who knew Mme. de la 
Pérouse, that the departure of her grand- 
daughter would, no doubt, weaken a hold on 
life that was frail at the best. But though she 
was a light-hearted girl, she remembered the 
love that existed between the two, and said 
nothing that could add to Esther’s unhappiness. 


” 
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The walk from Grandchester to Arborfield 
was up a winding road, set thick with trees op 
either side. Above deep ditches where violets 
grew in the spring, September had laid a warm 
hand upon leaves and hedges already, and the 
woods were dressed in a panoply of changing 
green and bronze, while the blackberry sprays 
wove patterns of golden tapestries among the 
moss that was silver-spangled with gossamer 
threads. Grandchester lay in a hollow of the 
Dorset hills, and the little village of Arborfield 
nestled among the oak-trees that clothed the side 
of one of the upland slopes. Red-roofed and 
red-walled, it made a warm spot of colour on 
the downs, and Esther, looking back as she 
climbed, saw over the spur of a low hill the 
quiet blue of the English Channel girded by 
its yellow sands. Portland Island lay like a 
white rock beyond the fine breakwater where 
the ships of a mighty fleet swung at their 
anchors, and the white houses of Weymouth 
glittered in the afternoon sunlight. 

Mme. de la Pérouse was in her garden when 
her granddaughter came in through the white 
gate of “ The Cottage.” The little, low house 
bowered in creepers had been transformed by 
dainty fingers from the cottage of four rooms 
that it was originally into a home fit for the 
lady who lived in it. 

“Grannie!” cried Esther, running forward; 
“are you sure you are wise to be out here, 
darling? There is quite a sting in the wind, 
and you know that last night it rained!” 

Mme. de la Pérouse was one of those charm- 
ing women who make old age the beautiful 
thing that it very truly can be. She was as 
straight and slim as she had been in her youth, 
though she carried in her hand an ebony stick 
as a concession to her seventy-five years. Her 
white hair was crowned by a cap of wonderful 
old Mechlin lace, and her gown of black silk 
would almost stand of itself, although she had 
worn it for ten years alternately with the black 
cashmere that was her morning wear. Over her 
shoulders was a fichu of lace clasped by an old- 
fashioned pearl brooch, and her shapely hands 
were covered by black mittens. She must have 
been a beautiful girl in her youth, and her dark 
eyes were keen and full of life, in spite of the 
years that had gone over her head; and her 
voice was as charming as it had been in the old 
days. 

“Welcome, my darling,” she said, tenderly. 
There was just the faintest suspicion of a French 
accent in her voice that told of her partly French 
parentage, and of the life that until her widow 
hood had been spent in France. 

“Louise and I have been busy making a little 
féte in your honour, chérie; some of your 
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“*Welcome, my darling,’ she said tenderly.” 
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favourite brioches and the black coffee that you 
love. Ah! and you see the garden—not a weed 
in it, for Louise was up at dawn, saying that 
‘Mamselle’ must not think the place a dis- 
grace. Oh! and all the windows were cleaned, 
and I verily believe that Louise would have 
polished me if I had permitted it, so intent 
was she upon giving the place a fair appearance 
for you.” 

Mme. de la Pérouse was talking so fast that 
she was allowing herself no time to remember 
that this would be, perhaps, the last time she 
would ever see the girl she loved come running 
up the trim little garden path. She loved Esther 
even more than her only child, who had been 
Esther’s mother. But the high courage that had 
never faltered even when every penny of her 
fortune had vanished with her widowhood was 
not going to fail her now, and she smiled into 
Esther's eyes. 

Mrs. Smith, of the Home Farm, said, disdain- 
fully, that she supposed the old French lady 
did not possess an annuity larger than the wages 
of any of the farm hands. Perhaps this was the 
truth, but at least Louise and her mistress had 
always a jelly or a basin of soup for an invalid, 
or a warm petticoat for a schoolchild who had 
to face the winter without one; and of their own 
need for economy they never spoke, as is the 
case with all women of gentle breeding. Louise, 
who had been with her mistress for thirty years, 
was an apple-cheeked Breton woman, with a 
white frilled cap and striped woollen skirt under 
a spotless apron. She endured England on 
sufferance, and next to her mistress she adored 
Esther, although she would never have con- 
fessed to such a weakness as being bad for 
young people! She came out now to the door 
with her hand over her eyes, for the afternoon 
sun struck upwards from the valley, and the 
garden was a lake of golden light. 

“Ah, Mamselle!” she said, in her shrill 
voice, “so you are come at last. We have been 
expecting you all the day, and Madame will 
have made her rheumatism a thousand times 
worse, since she has been in and out of the house 
since daybreak looking for you.” 

“Nonsense, Louise,” said her mistress; “ and 
what about an old woman who got up at five 
o'clock to gather sticks to heat the oven for the 
cakes? And who borrowed our good neigh- 
bour’s ladder to clean the windows before the 
men had gone off to their work in the village? ” 

And Louise retreated to her kitchen, still 
grumbling, to make a teacake for “ Mamselle.” 

The cottage of four rooms was possessed of 
a small entrance hall that Mme. de la Pérouse 
had transformed into a dining-room. There 


was space in it for the little oak table, and for 





the two oak chairs that were all the necessary 
furniture ; and an old-fashioned dresser against 
the wall had the Sévres china tea service and 
Crown Derby dinner set that were the relics of 
the grandeur of the house of Pérouse. But 


there were flowers everywhere, in pots and 
Nankin bowls, late roses and early chrysanthe- 
mums and brilliant sprays of Virginian creeper 
that glorified the low window-seat. 

Mme. de la Pérouse, with her arm round 
Esther’s waist, passed into the little sitting- 
room, beyond which !ay the kitchen and scullery 
of Louise; and to Esther’s eyes the room had 
never seemed so lovely as it did now. Her 
grandmother had brought from Paris the eld 
Louis XV. suite of settees and chairs that had 
been part of the furniture of the Hétel de la 
Pérouse; and there were wonderful bits of 
Limoges and carved ivories, and within the 
glass-fronted cupboard the big Sévres vases of 
blue and gold that had been the delight of 
Esther’s childhood. She did not notice now 
that the carpet was threadbare and the curtains 
were shabby, nor that the old coverings of the 
furniture had been darned until there was very 
little of the original material remaining; but 
she only thought that the miniatures of her 
grandparents in their jewelled frames looked 
beautiful with the sun upon them, and that 
the portrait of her mother in her wedding gown 
made her wonder why she should have been 
taken away so young from a world that had 
leved her so well. 

“And so, Esther, the time has come,” said 
Mme. de la Pérouse, with unabated cheerful- 
ness; “and your father has sent for you. I 
always knew that it must come sometime, though 
of late I have prayed that it might not be in 
my lifetime. Still, that was a selfish prayer, 
and was not worthy of an answer.” 

“JT don’t know what I shall do without you, 
Grandmére,” said Esther, brokenly. 

“Tt is in my mind,” said the old lady, 
steadily, “that you will not be away very long 
from me. You see, your father has arrived in 
Malta on his way home, so to speak, and the 
next move will probably be to England.” 

“Yes,” said Esther, mechanically; “but, 
meanwhile, Grandmére, what shall we do with- 
out each other?” 

It was deep written in the heart of Mme. de la 
Pérouse that Esther’s father had promised to 
leave the child at Grandchester until the death 
of her grandmother. But since Major Henry 
Beresford had, no doubt, need of his eldest 
child, and the majority of people think little of 
a broken promise, she had been too just to 
remind him of it. 

“You and I will do very well, darling,” she 
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said. “We shall be each doing our duty, I 
hope, and the time will pass quickly—and 
indeed what we have to be thankful for is that 
the postage to Malta is only one penny, for we 
can write as often as we like. But I hear Louise 
setting the coffee, and while we drink it, we 
will talk about your trousseau, my darling.” 

“Oh, Grandmeére, there is no need for a 
trousseau,” said Esther, with a sudden dimpling 
of mirth. “ My stepmother’s sister, Mrs. Galton, 
was very careful to say yesterday that there was 
no need for me to contemplate any gaiety, for 
I was only going out to help my stepmether and 
the children.” 

“That was very kind of Mrs. Galton,” said 
the old lady, shrewdly. “Has she, perhaps, 
any daughter of your own age? ” 

Esther nodded. “She has taken a house in 
Valetta for the season, and they mean to go 
a great deal into society.” 

“Ah!” said Mme. de la Pérouse, softly; “ it 
is a wise cat who does not encourage the kittens 
of other cats in the drawing-room.” 

“But I shall enjoy my life, I know, Grand- 
mere. I love having plenty of work to do—and 
there is my father, and I am sure my little 
brothers and sisters are delightful. Fancy, five 
of them whom I have never seen! ” 

The old lady was so deep in thought that 
she did not hear Esther’s voice, and when she 
spoke again it was with an abstracted air. 

“T think I can arrange, chérte, that your stay 
in Malta shall be an amusing one, for it is 
always pleasant to know agreeable, well-bred 
people. It happens that the wife of the 
Governor there is the daughter of a very old 
friend of mine, and also a connection of your 
grandfather’s. The Staniers are, perhaps, under 
some obligation to my family, and Lady Stanier, 
who is now in Malta, is a delightful woman of 
middle age, whom I remember as a girl. She 
will be good to you, I know, and the Staniers 
are of the haute noblesse. I will write to her to- 
morrow. Oh, yes, I think Adela Stanier will 
be very kind to you, and that you will be inde- 
pendent of any of your father’s second wife’s 
relations.” 

It was the only time in her life that Mme. 
de la Pérouse had permitted herself to speak 
of the second Mrs. Beresford in a slighting 
manner, and she was sorry for her words as soon 
as they were uttered. 

“I spoke unadvisedly with my lips then, 
Esther ; you are to remember one thing—that a 
lady never speaks without thought—never per- 
mits an unkind, slighting word as to other 
people to cross her lips.” 

Esther laughed. “I have lived with you too 
long, Grandmére, to need such teaching,” she 
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said. “Your life is an example of what a lady 
should be.” 

“ My dear, you are too flattering ; but it seems 
to me, Esther, that the gown you have on at 
this present moment is just the dress required 
by little Ann Wallis, who is going to service next 
week.” 

Her critical eyes were absorbing the details 
of Esther's gown through her gold eyeglasses. 
“It seems to me to be hardly the attire suit- 
able to the friend of Lady Stanier and the 
granddaughter of Mme. de la Pérouse.” 

The sudden assumption of family pride 
astonished Esther, who had been brought up to 
consider humility a virtue. 

“Why, Grandmére,” she laughed, mischiev- 
ously, “ you have seen the frock without object- 
ing to it for two years. The serge was of an 
excellent quality, and good enough for a little 
teacher of music.” 

The old lady set down her coffee-cup reso- 
lutely. 

“Esther,” she said, “I have spoken to you but 
little of your mother’s relations, but your grand- 
father was of the ancien régime, M. le duc dela 
Pérouse. I dropped the ‘duchesse’ when I lost 
my fortune, for in a cottage a title goes no 
better than a diamond necklace on a milkmaid; 
but it was one of the oldest in France.” 

She looked every inch a duchess as she spoke, 
with lifted head, and Esther, surprised, went 
round and kissed her on the forehead. 

“Darling Grandmére,” she said, softly, “I 
will never do anything to disgrace your name.” 

And the old lady took her in her arms, and 
shed her first tears—the hard, difficult tears of 
old age, against her soft cheek. Esther was 
her joy and pride, and she had long ago hoped 
that she would restore the fortunes of the house 
of Pérouse by a good marriage, and her loving, 
scheming brain saw that Malta might be a step 
in that direction. 

“Now come and see what I have for you, 
chérie,” she said, dashing her tears away on a 
wisp of cambric. She led the way up the 
narrow, polished stairs to her bedroom that 
faced west over the garden. How many nights 
Esther had spent on that comfortable sofa bed, 
while her grandmother slept under the four- 
poster with its chintz hangings. The rcom was 
full of gentle memories for her, and she felt a 
mist rise before her eyes as she remembered 
that she would see it no more for a long, weary 
time. But her grandmother was busy with her 
oak bureau that stood in the corner, and pre- 
sently she lifted her head. 

“Esther, come here,” she said. 

On the green baize flap of the writing-table 
were spread out a little sheaf of banknotes. 
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“These are for the trousseau,” said Mme. de la 
Pérouse, with a little sob. “I had no need for 
my emerald cross, and it seems that fine 
emeralds are in fashion just now, so that there 
are sixty pounds to be spent, and even then 
twenty to put away for rainy weather.” 

Esther laid her soft cheek against the 
withered one, and tried to tell her grandmother 
something of what was in her heart; but words 
failed her. 

“Tt is my pride,” said the old Frenchwoman, 
gently, “to send my grandchild among old 
friends gowned as I wish her to be—and as a 
lady very surely should be.” 

“T can’t thank you properly, Grandmére.” 

“There is no need for thanks, my child; the 
jewels would have been yours at my death, and 
how much better it is to give in one’s lifetime 
than to wait until it is impossible to enjoy the 
results for oneself! But here, Esther, there are 
a few things more to make you pretty when you 
are in grande toilette.” 

She laid in Esther’s eager fingers two morocco 
cases with gold initials stamped on the soft 
leather, and when the girl opened them she 
gave a cry of wonder. On one white satin lining 
rested a pearl necklace, milk-white, with a 
diamond clasp, and on the other a pendant of 
diamonds, and a bracelet of the same stones in 
quaint, old-fashioned setting. 

“Are these for me? Oh, Grandmére,” cried 
Esther ; “ but I do not like to rob you of them.” 

“ They are all that are left to me out of my 
jewel-case that used to be so full; but I shall 
love to think of them on your neck, Esther. Put 
them away in the little box I gave you, and 
wear them round your neck in a washleather bag 
for your voyage. I know they will be as safe 
with you as with me—for Marie Antoine‘te gave 
my grandmother the necklace !” 

There was so much planning to be done that 
the rest of the afternoon sped fast away. There 
was a visit from the excellent dressmaker at 
Grandchester who had condescended to drive 
so far out of compliment to the old lady whose 
order for gowns was so satisfactory. And with 
her head bewildered by the beauty of the 
materials that her grandmother had selected, 
Esther went to bed to dream of her new self as 
dressed from top to toe by Miss Hawtrey, who 
was popularly supposed to make for no one 
whose income was less than one thousand a year. 
She woke in the night thinking she heard some- 
one sobbing, and in the soft darkness stretched 
out her hand, with a “ Grandmére!” 

But the old lady answered her briskly in a 
voice that was almost harsh: “Go to sleep, 
chérie; you must remember your complexion 
now-a-days ;” and she turned to sleep again. 
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But Mme. de la Pérouse lay awake till far into 
the night, weeping silently. She was an old 
woman now—and she must die alone—since her 
child was dead; and they were taking from her 
this other child of her old age. 

“Weep not for the dead,” she said, passion- 
ately, to herself; “ but weep sore for him that 
goeth away ; for he shall return no more, nor see 
his native country.” 

But in the morning she greeted Esther with a 
serene smile and a kiss, and no one but God 
knew of a night spent in tears and prayers, or 
a heart that was too old for hope. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ L’amitié est l'amour sans ailes,” 


“You must not forget to say good-bye to Mrs. 
Hanmer,” said Mme. de la Pérouse next morn- 
ing after breakfast, as she sat in the hall, wash- 
ing up the breakfast things, with an apron of 
good stout holland over her gown. Esther was 
dusting the drawing-room beyond, to the accom- 
paniment of a running series of expostulations 
from Louise in the kitchen. 

“Ah, mam’selle, it is not fitting for you to 
spoil your pretty fingers. As for madame, there, 
she is incorrigible. Just as if I should break 
the china or harm the miniatures!” 

“But you are bent double with rheumatism, 
my poor Louise,” cried Esther, “and Grandmeére 
and I are only anxious to help you.” 

“Enough, enough, Esther!” cried the old 
lady, sharply, from the hall. “It is as easy to 
tell a hedgepig to cast its spines as to bid Louise 
cease her grumbles. You must not forget the 
Hanmers, my child.” 

Esther came out of the drawing-room with 
her duster in her hand. 

“T should like to go and see them this morn- 
ing, if I may, Grandmére, as 1 hope to find 
Geoffrey at home, too.” 

The charming unconcern of the fresh young 
voice, the cheek without a blush, and the serene 
eyes did not change under the keen glance of 
the old lady. 

“You shall go and stay to lunch, chérie. I 
will be magnanimous for once, and you will be 
home for tea?” 

When Esther had gone Mme. de la Pérouse 
leaned her head upon her hand deep in thought. 
Esther and Geoffrey Hanmer had known one 
another ever since she was a child of eight and 
he a Winchester schoolboy of seventeen. Once 
it had been the secret hope of Mme. de la 
Pérouse that her grand-daughter should become 
Mrs. Hanmer, but on the death of the old squire 
it was found that he had left the estate so I- 

















volved, with every rood of land mortgaged up 
to the front door, that Geoffrey and his mother 
would have to shut up part of the house, and 
live with a couple of servants and no gardener 
until the mortgage was paid off. Geoffrey was 
gardener and stableman, and his eggs and 
poultry and butter were famous in the county, 
while his mother shut her eyes to the fact of their 
poverty, and returned her calls in the neigh- 
bourhood in a small pony carriage with as much 
dignity as she had ever compassed in her car- 
riage and pair. 

Geoffrey and Esther had many tastes in com- 
mon, and Esther’s beautiful voice never seemed 
more perfect than when he was accompanying 
her on the old-fashioned Broadwood at Arbor- 
field Hall. But Mme. de la Pérouse was relieved 
to find that her grand-daughter, at least, was 
heart-whole, though she could not say as much 
for the young man. 

“T might have warned her before she went 
to-day,” said the old lady, tremulously. “ Yet, 
at the same time, it is far better not to put such 
ideas into the child’s head, since they grow there 
naturally enough. But Geoffrey, I am sure, is 
too generous to bind her to so uncertain a future, 
and the girl must have her chance.” 

And that chance reminded her of her promised 
letter to Malta. She sat down to her table, and 
drew her dainty letter-paper towards her, 
stamped with its simple crown, and the envelope 
was addressed to Mme. la Duchesse de Ménil- 
montant, Paris. 


“My DEAR OLD FRIEND, 

“I break the silence of more years than I 
like to count to ask you a favour, and if ever 
you have loved me, or I have done you a kind- 
ness, I pray you to grant it. 

“My grand-daughter, Stéphanie’s child, is 
going out to her father, who is with his regiment 
in Malta, immediately. Will you ask Adela to 
be kind to her? She is beautiful and dowerless, 
and this would be a chance for her, but I fancy 
that Henry Beresford made something of a 
mésalliance in his second marriage; and my 
grand-daughter is a second edition of Stéphanie 
and of myself, therefore I can commend her to 
you without fear. I heard from Adela once that 
you were thinking of paying her a visit. Please 
God it might be while my dear child was in the 
island, so that you might see her for yourself. 

“Adieu, dear Henriette. If my travelling 
days were not over I should long ago have availed 
myself of your many invitations.—Yours, 

““ ANTOINETTE DE LA PEROUSE.” 


And when the letter was in the postman’s bag 
she felt easier in her mind. 
From the wooded road that led to the village 
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of Arborfield Esther walked in a day-dream. She 
had so much to think of, and so much to wonder 
at, that when she passed Geoffrey Hanmer going 
homewards with a basket on his arm she did not 
recognise him until he spoke. 

“Why, Esther, are you too grand to recognise 
your old friends now?” 

“Geoffrey! I never saw you!” she cried, 
facing round on him. 

Geoffrey Hanmer was a tall, well-built man, 
with a face that of late had grown so accustomed 
to lines of care that there were crowsfeet now 
about his eyes. His suit of blue serge and his 
straw hat were well worn, but he looked every 
inch the squire of Arborfield as he threw back 
his broad shoulders and smiled into her eyes 
with his honest blue ones. His mouth, under his 
brown moustache, was a firm one, and looking 
at Geoffrey Hanmer one would have said that 
here was a man who had his back to the wall 
through life, and was prepared to fight for 
success until he won it. 

“ What have you got in that basket, Geoffrey ?” 

Esther was looking at him with dancing eyes 
of amusement, for it was suggestive of butter or 
good honest marketings, and he held it by the 
handle with an air of trepidation. 

“Be careful, Esther; it is a setting of Mrs. 
Yorke’s eggs, to put under one of my hens. I 
want to try Wyandottes, as I believe they are 
remunerative in every way.” 

Two years ago Geoffrey Hanmer had walked 
by his father’s side through his broad acres with 
the air of a future monarch, who had men- 
servants and maidservants to wait upon his 
lightest whim ; to-day he was monarch of himself 
alone, but he had come into his kingdom like a 
conqueror. 

“TI hope you are doing well this year,” said 
Esther, walking at his side through the long 
stretch of grass meadows that led up to the Hall 
from the high road. As he looked down at her 
he thought, with a pang at his heart, how lovely 
she was, with the sun upon her bright hair and 
the clear fresh oval of her cheek. 

“The balance is on the right side so far, 
Esther,” he said, confidently. “It will be a 
matter of some years, I know, but I am con- 
vinced that I shall succeed in paying off all the 
charges on the estate, and in beginning again 
with a clear outlook and not a debt in the world. 
I wish that my mother would not ignore so reso- 
lutely the fact of our poverty ; but I believe that 
she has never forgiven me for staying on here 
in the dear old house, instead of letting it to 
strangers and retrenching at Dieppe or Bou- 
logne.” 

“All your friends think that you have done 
what is right and brave,” said Esther, gently. 
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“You have done a much finer thing in facing 
the country under altered circumstances than 
you would have done in running away and leav- 
ing the village to strangers.” 

The egg basket was between them, but he 
managed to throw a world of passionate gratitude 
into his voice as he answered her. 

“T am quite satisfied if you think that I have 
done right. But oh, Esther! I cannot bear to 
think that you are going away! ” 

Suddenly across. the girl’s mind there flashed 
the memory of words and looks that made it 
seem possible to her that something for what 
she was not prepared might be said—some 
demand made for which she had no answer 
ready, and she broke in hastily: 

“Yes, I am very sorry to go for many reasons. 
But is that not your mother on the terrace, 
Geoffrey ?” 

“Yes; she is beckoning to you. Do you mind 
going in at the little gate, Esther? I must 
confess that I have not got the courage yet to 
face my mother with a butter-basket on my arm, 
so I shall go round by the back yard.” And 
Esther, glad to escape for once, opened the wicket 
and ran through, up the flagged path. 

Mrs. Hanmer met her warmly. “ Why, Esther, 
my love, what is all this I hear about your going 
to Malta for the season? Such a gay station as 
it is, and such fun as you will have! Dear me! 
how I wish I could persuade that dear, stupid, 
money-grubbing son of mine to throw his crazes 
to the wind and take me out, too! This place 
is as dull as ditchwater, and Geoffrey is too 
absurd with his poverty mania.” 

Esther tried to get in a word edgeways, but 
Mrs. Hanmer was too quick for her, and waved 
her aside like a troublesome fly. “My eyes are 
not very good, but I am sure that he was carry- 
ing a basket. Why did he not get one of the 
stablemen to carry it? Only Geoffrey is so full 
of the simple life that I suppose it is correct to 
do everything for himself, though I am sure I 
hope no one will ask me to lead it!” 

Mrs. Hanmer was a handsome florid woman 
of middle age, who was well dressed and fond 
of good living, and who had never known what 
it was to be without a maid anda pair of horses 
till now. She possessed an endless fund of 
small talk, and was not famous for tact; but 
she had always been a good friend to Mme. de la 
Pérouse, and Esther loved her for that. 

“Of course, you will stay to lunch, and 
Geoffrey will walk back with you. And how is 
your poor dear grandmother? I expect she will 


feel your departure dreadfully, and I can’t think 
how you can have made up your mind to leave 
her.” 

“There was no choice for me,” said Esther, 
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distressed. 


“My father sent for me, and, of 
course, my first duty is to him.” 

“My experience of young people,” said Mrs, 
Hanmer, with a faint sniff, “is that their first 
duty is always to themselves, and, of course, 
Malta is far more amusing than Grandchester, 
only, somehow, I never connected you with being 


a soldier’s daughter, Esther. Your stepmother 
has been a long time sending for you.” 

Esther smiled faintly, knowing by experience 
that to argue with Mrs. Hanmer was useless, and 
they entered the house in silence. 

Arborfield Hall was a long, white, stone build- 
ing with a blue slate roof, built in the form of 
a half square. The garden was a wide expanse 
of green lawn, set here and there with cedar trees 
sloping up to the park of beech and elm trees, 
A line of glasshouses stretched away to the back, 
and the long windows of the lower floor were 
open to the warm September air. The drawing- 
room was long and low, and filled with old- 
fashioned furniture covered with crackling chintz 
that matched the apricot curtains. There was 
an old Broadwood piano in the corner with a 
gilt harp beside it, and the walls were hung with 
family portraits, delicate Romneys, and more 
robust Lelys, while every corner of the room was 
filled with flowers that represented long hours 
of toil on Geoffrey’s part to have been raised 
at all. 

Geoffrey came in while they were talking, and 
presently luncheon was served in the sunny 
dining-room. It was wonderful to see how ad- 
mirably the two old servants managed to keep 
the house, and Esther, looking at the spotless 
silver and napery, and remembering that eight 
women and two menservants had been indis- 
pensable before, felt that there was something 
very touching in a devotion that could be faith- 
ful through failure and poverty, even unto 
death. Mrs. Hanmer ate a hearty lunch, and 
did full justice to the claret that was offered to 
her alone. 

“ And what do you think of little Esther going 
off to Malta alone? Eh, Geoff?” she said. “I 
say she will marry a smart soldier before she 
has been there a month, and will turn up her 
nose at all her old friends before she comes back 
again.” 


“Esther would never do that!” said Geoffrey, 


cutting up his bread into tiny pieces. “I would 
stake my life on Esther’s faithfulness.” 
There had been a time when Mrs, Hanmer 


had been terribly afraid that Esther would marry 
Geoffrey ; now she seemed almost annoyed that 
there appeared to be no likelihood of such an 
event. 

“Oh, Esther is very different now, as an 
officer’s daughter going out to a big garrison, 














to what she was as a music teacher at Grand- 
chester!” cried Mrs. Hanmer, shrilly. “The 
world is a beautiful place, and I must say I envy 
her horribly.” 

“T shall be the same Esther always, I hope,” 
said the girl, with dignity. “I have always been 
the daughter of Major Beresford, of the Wilt- 
shire Rifles, and I hope I shall be able to be 
useful to my father and stepmother when——” 

“Oh, yes, we all know that usefulness!” 
laughed Mrs. Hanmer. “Only you must let us 
know in time to send you'a wedding present.” 

“J do not think that Esther likes such con- 
versation, mother. Have you finished lunch? ” 

And Geoffrey rose from the table with a sudden 
irritation that set all the silver and glass jarring. 

“My grandmother hopes that you will come 
up, Mrs. Hanmer, the day before I go and see 
my outfit. She knows that clothes amuse you,” 
said Esther, as they went back to the drawing- 
room. She had softened the message of Mme. 
de la Pérouse, who had said that she would have 
all the folk up to the cottage who had only 
known Esther as a little schoolgirl and teacher 
of music. “They shall see some French taste 
in gowns for once, chérie, and they shall see your 
jewels.” 

“An outfit, Esther! Why, good gracious me, 
I always thought that your grandmother had 
more money than she ever owned to! I always 
do say that French people are very clever, only 
a little—don't you think so, Esther ?—deceitful.” 

“ Grandmother is not deceitful! ” cried Esther, 
suddenly vexed, and knowing that Mme. de la 
Pérouse wouid not like her to acknowledge the 
source of the money for her gowns. But at this 
moment Geoffrey broke in. 

“Esther, come and sing once more. Perhaps 
it will be some time before I have the chance of 
accompanying you again.” 

“Yes, do, dear!” cried Mrs. Hanmer. “You 
will be singing to some fine young officer’s banjo 
in a week’s time, no doubt. You will be sure to 
have lots of admirers on board ship.” 

The lid of the piano that Geoffrey held in his 
nervous fingers fell with a crash, and in the 
shock to Mrs. Hanmer’s nerves she said no more. 

“What will you sing, Esther?” 

Geoffrey’s sad eyes looked into hers, and 
Esther suddenly grew pale. Life was a tragedy, 
after all, and she had not before recognised the 
sorrow that one heart can lay upon another all 
unwittingly. 

“Esther, sing that German good-bye song that 
you gave us when you were here last,” said Mrs. 
Hanmer, from the comfort of the sofa and her 
knitting. 

“Oh, no! I can’t!” said the girl, suddenly. 
But it seemed to Geoffrey Hanmer that the 
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parting song might touch Esther’s heart into 
softness, and he struck the first chords. 

“Sing it, please,” he said, harshly. “My 
mother likes it.” 

And Esther, wondering, took up the first notes 
tremulously, then swelled into strength and song. 
It was a wonderful voice, said Geoffrey to him- 
self, through teeth set rigidly to keep down the 
sorrow that rose in overpowering strength at the 
sound of that exquisite birdlike soprano. 

“ Es ist bestimmt in Gottes Rath 
Das mann Vom Liebsten was mann hat 
Muss scheiden, 
Wie wohl doch nicht im Lauf der Welt 
Dem Herzen —ach so sauer fallt 
Als scheiden : ja scheiden,” 


Were there ever such words, or such a render- 
ing of them? And one hot tear splashed down 
from Geoffrey's eyes, unseen, upon the ivory 
keys. 

“Very sweet, my love—very sweet!” said Mrs. 
Hanmer. “And your voice is certainly very 
nice. I should think it will be a great help to 
you in society.” 

“If you are thinking of going back now, 
Esther, I could walk with you,” said poor 
Geoffrey, desperately, and the girl, whose eyes 
were bright with tears, gladly assented. 

“Well, good-bye, my love, though we shall 
meet again before you sail,” said Mrs. Hanmer. 
“And I hope you won’t forget that beauty is 
deceitful, and favour is vain, and that there is 
nothing after all like old friends.” 

And Mrs. Hanmer turned back to her knitting 
and her novel, with the comfortable reflection 
that she had given Esther some excellent advice, 
and that perhaps, after all, it was a good thing 
that so dangerously pretty a girl was about to 
leave the neighbourhood. 

“ After all, Geoffrey could look higher,” she 
said. “It really would be a nice thing if he could 
fancy Miss Tillingham Jones, as I believe she 
has £30,000 of her own. Only young men are 
so silly!” 

Esther and Geoffrey did not speak until they 
were outside the park, and then the girl made 
some attempt at praising the condition of the 
garden and parkland, the credit of which be- 
longed to her companion, but the trouble of his 
white face checked the words on her lips. 

“Esther!” he said, hoarsely, “ you know what 
it is to me to part with you! You know that it 
has been my dearest wish for a long, long time 
to call you my wife. You were too young two 
years ago, and then, after our trouble, I had no 
right to ask any woman to marry me, or to ask 
her to wait for me, even! But I can’t let you go 
now, Esther, without telling you what I feel for 
you! There will be lots of other men to tell you 
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such things when you go out to Malta, but you 
will never have anyone who loves and admires 
you so well as I do!” 

“Oh, Geoffrey!” said Esther, faintly, “I am 
so SOrTy . 

“Why are you sorry? I know that you don’t 
love me now—I have read it often enough in your 
eyes—but some day perhaps, when you remem- 
ber my words, you might grow to love me! ” 

He had her hand now in his, and in the soli- 
tude cf the field-path, among the trees, there 
seemed to be no one but those two in earth 
and sky. 

“T am not sure what I feel—I do not know! 
stammered Esther. “Oh, I wish I knew what 
to say!” 

He looked down at her, so brave and strong 
and honest in his love. 

“Darling!” he said, “say nothing now, for 
I would not have you promise anything before 
you are sure of yourself. But my love for you 
is so great that I would wait for you all my life 
if only you told me to hope.” 

Esther’s lashes hid her troubled eyes. She 
had never thought seriously of love. Vague 
dreams of some happy state of which she knew 
nothing had come to her sometimes, sleeping or 
waking, and she had wondered what they meant. 
Geoffrey was so much a part of her life that she 
had not asked herself what her friendship for 
him signified, and even now she was uncertain. 

“Oh, I don’t know! I don’t know! Tell me 
what I must say, Geoffrey!” 

“You are not sure of yourself, Essie—you are 
not sure, and therefore your love cannot be the 
right sort—not what I want, or you would be 
certain of yourself!” 

He was so brave in his disappointment that 
Esther felt suddenly unhappy that she could not 
give him the answer he needed. 

“ Perhaps when I go away I shall know better,” 
she said, timidly. “You see, I have not had 
much experience of the world, and I am very 
ignorant, Geoffrey, about many things, and I 
am not half good enough for you ¥ 

“ You—not good enough.for me! Esther, you 
are the most lovely and the most perfect woman 
I have ever met. You would be a crown to any 
man’s life. How dare you say such things? ” 

A robin was singing his autumn song in the 
woods behind them, and the sweetness of the 
message touched the heart of the girl. 

“Esther, will you wait, and give me your 
answer in three months?” pleaded Geoffrey. 
“You will know your own heart by then.” 

“Yes, I will wait for three months, and then 
I will write to you and answer your question,” 
said Esther, eagerly. 

“Are you sure that I am asking nothing dis- 
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honourable of you?” said Geoffrey, quickly, 
“I want you to know before you go away that 
you are perfectly free—although I am bound!” 

“ That sounds a very fair bargain—oh, yes, a 
very fair bargain ! ” scoffed Esther, lightly. “We 
are both free for three months, say, rather.” 

But Geoffrey shook his head. “I am the cap- 
tive of your eyes and your smile, Essie. I cannot 
-—I do not wish to be free! ” 

Esther smiled back a little tremulously, for she 
was still little more than a schoolgirl, with feet 
timidly straying beyond the bounds of her 
childish life, and this sudden glimpse of the pos- 
sibility of the unhappiness that a woman can 
make for a man frightened her, and she laid a 
trembling hand upon his arm. 

“Oh, I want to make you happy! I do, 
indeed!” she said, pitifully, and suddenly the 
man stooped, and put his arms about her and 
kissed her on the lips, and in that kiss the heart 
of the woman, Esther Beresford, awoke. 

She trembled away from him, hiding her face 
in her hands, and he, manlike and blind, did 
not see that now was the moment to ask her the 
question once again. 

“TI am sorry—I could not help it! Forgive 
me, Esther!” he stammered. “But I simpiy 
could not help it, you looked so lovely! ” 

Esther murmured something incoherent, and 
he dared not look at her again, fearing her dis- 
pleasure, and they walked on side by side in 
silence to the door of the cottage. 

Under the gentle influence of Mme. de la 
Pérouse both young people recovered their 
serenity ; but the quick eyes of the old lady dis- 
covering that there was something tragic in the 
air, she gave them no opportunity to be alone 
together for the rest of Geoffrey’s visit. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Seek not much Rest but much Patience.” 


“Do you think that Grannie will be all right 
without me, Maria?” 

The train was racing through Slough, and 
Esther leaned forward and laid her hand on the 
old woman’s arm. 

“Bless you, Miss Esther, I hope so,” said 
Maria, guardedly. “When people get on in 
years their feelings are not so keen as those of 
the young folk. Why, they would never have 
no strength to bear them if they was! ” 

Esther remembered the white, rigid face of her 
grandmother as she had last seen her waving 
a brave farewell from the front of the cottage. 
She had been brave to the last, but Esther 
guessed something of what that courage cost 
her. 














“Maria, if you’ever hear from Louise that 
Grannie is ill, or too lonely, you will be sure 
and let me know; you have my address,” she 


said, eagerly. “I think that if my father knew 
she had need of me, he would let me come back 
to her.” 


“J will be sure to see to it, Miss Esther,” said 
Maria, who had been cook at Miss Jenkins’s 
school for thirty years, and was the dear friend 
of Louise Michaud. She was accompanying 
Esther to London now at Miss Jenkins’s desire, 
and Mme. de la Pérouse was very grateful for 
a kindness that prevented her from being de- 
prived of the services of Louise at a time when 
she was more or less dependent on them. Esther 
had spoken very little for the whole of her 
journey from Grandchester, for she was 
struggling with her tears. The parting from 
her old schoolmistress, and all her school 
riends, and later the long embrace in which 
her grandmother had held her as though she 
could never let her go, had shaken her self- 
control to its very foundation. Then there had 
been the surprise of seeing Geoffrey Hanmer 
at the station with a bunch of roses for her. 

“T could not let you go, Esther, without 
bidding you God speed,” he had said, and Esther 
had looked silently into his eyes, her own full 
of tears. She had had a long talk with her 
grandmother, and later Mme. de la Pérouse had 
sent for Geoffrey, and had thanked him in her 
most stately manner for the compliment he had 
paid her grand-daughter ; but she wished Esther 
to be free for the present. 

“You know, my dear, good Geoffrey,” she had 
said frankly, “ you may call me a worldly old 
woman if you wish, but it takes a great deal of 
love to sweeten poverty, and Esther is too young 
and inexperienced to be sure of her own heart 
yet. Wait till she has seen the world ard other 
men. She knows what you feel towards her, 
and if she, for her part, feels that she can love 
you, she will come back.” 

And Geoffrey Hanmer had confessed that 
Mme. de la Pérouse was right, and Esther was 
in no condition to be sure of her own mind, 
though she was sure of the wisdom of her grand- 
mother’s decision in everything. 

“We are nearly there, Miss Esther,” said 
Maria, whose sister lived in London, and who 
therefore possessed a superior knowledge of the 
route to that of the girl who had never left the 
neighbourhood of Grandchester for ten years. 
Esther looked nervously at the dressing-bag 
and neat roll of umbrellas and water-proof that 
had been part of her outfit. “Oh, Maria, I’m 
frightened,” she said swiftly. 

Maria Vine was one of those women who are 
motherly from their childhood. Years ago she 
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had been married and widowed in one short year, 
and the memory of the little child who had lain 
on her breast for a few happy months, and had 
then gone back to God who had given it, had 
made her very tender to all lonely hearts. 

“Why, my honey,” she said, taking Esther’s 
hand, “ you have no call to be frightened ; you 
are going to your father, and this fine lady who 
is to take you to him (fine madam she is, if 
Eliza speaks the truth) will only be with you 
for a short time, and she can’t do you no harm. 
Why, my pretty, hold up your head, and show 
her that you are a hundred times more of a 
lady than she is, and don’t mind what she says 
to you. Why, lcok at your pretty frocks, my 
dearie ; she’ll find such a change in you as never 
was since she came Grandchester way! ” 

The visit of Miss Beresford’s chaperon to 
Grandchester had been canvassed by the whole 
of the school, and the household had agreed on 
one point, and that was, the instinctive dislike 
that each member of it had for Mrs. Galton. 

“T shall try and be brave,” said Esther, pull- 
ing down her veil and buttoning her glove; 
“but leaving everyone I love is very hard, 
Maria.” 

“Eliza and me, Miss Esther, knowing you 
from a child, as I may say, is both thankful to 
think of you as being in a way lifted to your 
proper station in life. Why, maybe when you 
come back it'll be with a fine gentleman in a 
red coat by your side, and a pocket full of 
gold.” 

And in the laughter that made Esther’s face 
young and happy again shrewd Maria Vine had 
her reward. 

Paddington was crowded, but Mrs. Vine’s 
quick eyes caught sight of the discontented face 
of the French maid on the platform, and she 
drew herself up with a sudden dignity that was 
supported by her neat black gown and bonnet. 

“Are you looking for my young lady, Miss 
Beresford?” she said, and Jeanne, staring sur- 
prised at the beautiful, well-dressed girl in the 
blue serge gown and blue travelling hat, with 
its smart white wing, wondered if she could 
be the same Miss Beresford of whom she had 
heard her mistress speak so slightingly. When 
she heard Esther address her in fluent Parisian 
French her amazement was complete, and she 
led the way to a cab, with one subdued eye on 
the smart leather trunks that were so neatly 
marked with E.A.B. 

“Good-bye, Maria!” said Esther, with out- 
stretched hand, turning to her kind old friend. 
“ Thank you for such lots of kindnesses.” 

She would have kissed the kind, apple-cheeked 
old face, but Maria, with a sense of what was 
fitting, lifted the little hand to her lips. 
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“God bless you, my dearie,” she said, in a low 
voice ; “every day I shall wear the gold brooch 
you gave me, and shall think of you.” 

And when Esther caught the last glimpse of 
her upon the station platform, she felt that her 
last link with the old, quiet life was severed for 
ever. 

Mrs. Galton and her daughters were having 
tea in their sitting-room when Esther arrived at 
the fine hotel, the very sight of the long flight of 
stairs of which bewildered her country-bred eyes. 
Mrs. Galton, at the first sight of the fashionable 
young lady who entered the room, rose 
hurriedly, for she did not at first connect her 
with shabby Esther Beresford; but the sight of 
Jeanne in the background brought her to her 
senses. 

“T suppose it is Esther Beresford,” she said. 
“Carrie and Sybil, this is Esther; come and 
sit down and have some tea.” 

The two Miss Galtons were heavily-built, 
rather clumsy girls of four or five and twenty, 
and their light sandy colouring was hardly set 
off by the dust-coloured dresses that they wore. 
They had turquoise ear-rings in their ears, and a 
great many charms and bangles on their wrists, 
and their hair was elaborately curled and 
waved ; but, like their mother, they found it dif- 
ficult to greet so surprisingly beautiful a girl 
whose gown was in the latest fashion. 

“ How do you do?” said Carrie, limply, as she 
remembered the crumpled white silk dress and 
the spotted green serge that were lying on the 
bed in the room that Esther was to share with 
Jeanne, and that were destined to be altered 
for her during the voyage. 

“T suppose,” said Mrs. Galton, in a voice that 
was not quite steady, “that your grandmother 
has provided an outfit for you? ” 

“She has given me everything that I want,” 
said Esther, eagerly, “and far more than I 
want, but she took care that everything | had 
should be of the very best.” 

“Very unnecessary,” said Mrs. Galton, icily ; 
“for I do not suppose that you will know any- 
one in the island, since your stepmother cannot 
take you out, and I shall be too busy.” 

“My grandmother is a great friend of Lady 
Stanier, the Governor’s wife; she thinks that I 
shall be able to go out with her sometimes,” 
said Esther, gently. 

Mrs. Galton bit her lips. “Oh, you must 
not count on that sort of thing,” she said, hastily. 
“T don’t suppose Lady Stanier will care to be 
bothered with you; she has her own friends out 
there. We have seen so much of that sort of 
thing, have we not, Carrie?” 

“Oh dear, yes, Mamma,” cried Carrie, 
shrilly. “Do you remember Ada Perkins, who 
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came out to Cairo with an introduction to one 
or two of the swells there, and, beyond leaving 
cards, she saw no more of them, and might just 
as well have stopped at home in Dullshire.” 

Esther smiled bravely, though her heart sank 
a little. “I shall be quite happy in Malta, what. 
ever happens,” she said; “and I am sure my 
stepmother will be more glad to see me in a nice 
dress than in a shabby one.” 

“I expect you will have to cut them up for 
the children,” laughed Sybil. “I shall never 
forget what awful little frumps they were in 
Cairo. Aunt Monica has no idea of manage. 
ment, or of anything, indeed, but lying on a 
sofa and reading novels, and having her hair 
brushed by the ayah when she has a headache.’ 

“Sybil, you let your tongue run away with 
you!” said her mother, severely—and a dis- 
agreeable silence fell upon the tea-table. 

“We are going to the theatre to-night, 
Esther,” said Mrs. Galton, at last, “ and dining 
at a restaurant first. You see, my girls are so 
much sought after that our time is never our 
own. But I have arranged for you to have an 
egg and a glass of milk, and go to bed early; | 
thought you would not care to give your father 
the expense of dining to-night at the hotel.” 

“Oh, no—no!” said Esther; “I want to save 
him from expense in every way.” 

It never entered her thoughts that Mrs. Galton 
might have included her in her dinner-party, or 
that her gown of glittering black sequins would 
have been very pretty to wear on the occasion; 
but she cheerfully bade her new friends good- 
night, and sat down to write to her grandmother 
in the solitude of the sitting-room after eating 
her poached egg. 

The Galtons were not fond of reading, and 
therefore she had to content herself with a copy 
of “ Bradshaw” and a penny novelette; so she 
decided to go to bed when her letter was written. 


“ DARLING GRANDMOTHER ” (she wrote)—and at 
the dear name her eyes swam with tears—* Here 
I am, quite safely in the Imperial Hotel. Mrs. 
Galton and her daughters are dining out, and 
going to the play afterwards; and they were so 
excited about it, and about the man who was to 
be their escort, that I was quite excited, too. 
But when he came, Grandmeére, he was just that 
sort of man that you and I never liked, a young 
old man, rather bald, with creases under his 
eyes; and he smiled, and said he hoped ! 
would come and dine with them, too, and a lot 
of rubbish ; and Mrs. Galton was very vexed, and 
so was I, because I would not have liked to eat 
his dinner at all; for I shall always remember 
what you told me, dear—that you are only at 
liberty to think what you like about your 
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acquaintances, if you never accept any favours 
from them; and if I had eaten Mr. Cohen’s 
dinner I should have been obliged to persuade 
myself that he was very nice. 

“Good-night, Grandmére; I am very tired ; 
but before I go to bed I must read the poem you 
marked in the ‘ Christian Year’ you gave me. I 
like to think of what you said, too—that if 
people kept old-fashioned ways and old- 
fashioned religion, they would be happier and 
better; and I shall read my ‘Imitation of 
Christ’ and my ‘Christian Year’ every Sunday, 
and remember my little dear Grandmére.— 
Your loving and dutiful ESTHER BERESFORD.” 


Even the noisy, ill-tempered entrance of 
Jeanne to the apartment they were sharing could 
not rouse Esther from her sound sleep; and, 
looking at the innocent beauty of the girl, the 
heart of the Frenchwoman relented. 

“T would not be a driver of slaves—ma foi- 
no!” Jeanne said, as she looked down with 
shaded candle at the lovely, flushed face. “To 
come home at two o’clock in the morning—to 
be cross, ma fot, how cross—and then to make 
me pack instead of sleeping—and be up before 
seven to-morrow; that is what I call slavery. 
Can I help it if the gentleman does not wish 
to marry Miss Sybil? I think I see this pretty 
child here on board ship with her admirers 
round her, and if I can make her happy I will; 
for it would be a pleasure to dress such hair— 
and not the sandy locks of Miles. Carrie and 
Sybille.” And, still grumbling, the French- 
woman hurried to bed. 

Esther was awake early next morning, for 
the noise of the hotel and the roar of the streets 
outside roused her soon after sunrise ; and, after 
lying still for a little, she stole noiselessly out 
of bed, and, wrapping herself in her blue flannel 
dressing-gown, perched herself on the window- 
seat. Up and down in the street below London 
surged eastward and westward, and_ the 
astonished eyes of the girl followed the ceaseless 
line of traffic. 

Opposite to her room, that was so near the 
toof, a tall block of houses rose across the 
street, but she, being above, could look down 
into the top windows, and she saw a roomful of 
London’s weary workers get up from sleep and 
huddle on their clothes, then sit down to the 
eternal stitching that was their trade—pale and 
stunted, without air, religion, or hope—just one 
of the thousand tragedies that unfold themselves 
day after day in the world of London. 

“Ah!” said Esther, drawing a deep breath like 
a sob; “I seem to have all, and they nothing.” 

She drew her little book towards her, and 
turned over the leaves to find the poem that her 
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grandmother had marked in her tremulous 
handwriting, and the verse that Mme. de la 
Pérouse had underlined seemed to be a swift 
thought of help: 


“There are in this loud stunning tide 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of th’ everlasting chime ; 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat.” 


The thought helped her, and in another half- 
hour she roused Jeanne, and finished her own 
share of packing. 

It is, perhaps, on occasions such as that of 
starting for a long voyage that the character of 
the individual human being may be best 
realised, and Esther had cause to be deeply 
ashamed of Mrs. Galton, even before the door 
of the hotel was shut behind them. She fought 
over her bill, disputing the charges item by 
item. She abused the cabmen for their treat- 
ment of her boxes, and deplored the fact that 
Esther had far more luggage than she had ex- 
pected, all in one breath ; and when they finally 
stood on the wharf at Tilbury with the great 
ship towering above them, and the last boxes 
being swung into the hold by the donkey-engme, 
she felt suddenly relieved. 

The Pleiades was the finest vessel of a fine 
fleet, and Esther, with dim memories of the old 
troopship that had conveyed her home from 
India, ten years before, wondered and admired 
each perfect arrangement, as she followed the 
elaborately-gowned figures of her companions 
on deck. 

“Good gracious! Hethcote—don’t tell me that 
I see before my very eyes the horse-leech and 
her daughters, to whom we were unfortunately 
introduced by your aunt, of revered memory, 
last night? ” 

“T am beginning to be dreadfully afraid that 
such is the case, Alwyne,” said Captain Heth- 
cote, with a groan. The two young men were 
leaning over the rail as the Galtons climbed on 
deck. Captain Hethcote, a fair, keen-faced 
young gunner officer, was going out to join his 
company in Malta, and his friend, Lord Francis 
Alwyne, was also on his way out there to act as 
A.D.C. on the staff of the Governor of the 
island. 

Alwyne was a man who seemed to have all 
that the world and fortune could give him. His 
blue eyes and crisp brown hair, and tall, finely- 
built figure, always perfectly tailored, made up 
a personality that had long been the admiration 
and despair of many a scheming mother in 
society. He took life easily, and had no in- 
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tention of marrying until he could do well for 
himself; and having a great sense of his own 
value, and of the importance of the regiment 
of Household Cavalry to which he belonged, his 
outlook on life was naturally a limited one. But 
the attitude of Lord Francis was due more to his 
upbringing than to any fault in his nature, and 
he was by birth a gentleman with a good heart. 

“By Jove, Hethcote,” he said, suddenly, 
“surely that is not another Miss Galton whom 
we have not seen bringing up the rear? Unless 
my eyes deceive me, my dear fellow, we are 
going to have a pretty girl on board for your 
edification.” 

Jack Hethcote studied the newcomer keenly. 
“T say, Alwyne,” he said, drawing his lips 
together in a faint whistle, as he realised the 
beauty of Miss Beresford, “i don’t know who she 
is—not a Galton, I’ll be bound—but she is a 
stunner; only why should she edify me more 
than you?” 

Lord Francis, with an air of what was befitting 
to an A.D.C., withdrew to the other end of the 
deck, as Hethcote, blushing and stammering, 
went forward to meet Mrs. Galton, and to offer 
his help. But if he hoped to be introduced to 
Esther, he was doomed to disappointment, for, 
with a quick word, Mrs. Galton despatched her 
below with Jeanne to see after the cabins, and 
the young man had only time for a bow and a 
glance in her direction. 

“Ts that another daughter of yours, Mrs. Gal- 
ton?” he said with a polite smile as she disap- 
peared. 

“Daughter? Oh, dear, no!” returned that 
lady acidly. “Only a girl I am taking out to 
Malta to her father, Major Beresford, in the 
Wiltshire Rifles.” 

“ Oh, indeed,” said Jack Hethcote with interest. 
“ A very good regiment, the Wiltshires—I should 
think she ought to have a jolly time! ” 

Mrs. Galton was vaguely struck by the idea 
that Esther might be a valuable asset in mili- 
tary life, but she thrust the thought resolutely 
from her as preposterous. “Oh, I am afraid 
that Esther Beresford won’t have much of a 
time,” she said lightly. “She is going out to 
be mother’s help and governess to her family.” 

“Poor girl,” returned Hethcote, warmly. 
“ But I am sure of one thing, anyway—and that 
is that all the Wiltshires will unite to make her 
enjoy her time as far as possible, for they are 
the best lot of fellows, and the best polo team 
in the place.” 

“Did I see Lord Francis Alwyne with you just 
now?” said Mrs. Galton, breaking in upon the 
boyish enthusiasm of the young man. She was 
making a move in the direction of the A.D.C. 
when Hethcote dexterously barred the way. 
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“ Alwyne is awfully busy just now, Mrs. Gal. 
ton. Can’t I do anything for you about your 
cabin? Has the purser done his duty by you?” 

And Mrs. Galton, keen on the track of any- 
one who might have possibly neglected his 
duty towards her, was manceuvred out of sight 
and sound of his friend. 

Esther Beresford came up on deck, just as 
the ship was warping out of dock, escaping with 
relief from the bustle down below. 

She wished to be alone for her last sight of 
England, and moved to a far corner of the deck 
where she ™ight be undisturbed. The air was 
full of sound and life. Lascars hauling on to 
cordage with weird minor melody of “ chanties” 
that are their own peculiar heritage: creaking 
of engines, and wash of water about the white 
sides of the Pleiades; question and answer 
from ship to shore; harsh scream of a gull fol- 
lowing the wake of their keel. But she suddenly 
realised how much tragedy there can be under 
the surface of life, when she saw a middle-aged 
woman dressed in mourning, with a thin, pale 
face, waving a handkerchief to a young man 
who stood not far from her own side. The boy 
was going out to India young and full of hope, 
and the mother, who had spent almost her Iast 
penny in fitting him for a fine career, was left 
at home, widowed and childless. Esther read 
the agony in the two faces, and her own eyes 
swam with tears. Here, too, was a wife bidding 
her husband farewell, herself doomed to remain 
at home to educate the children, who could not 
be brought up in a bad climate; here, two 
brothers parting. Life was full of sorrow. 

Esther turned away, and as she did so, met 
the eyes of Lord Francis Alwyne, who was look- 
ing with keen curiosity at her. He had a 
pleasant face, she thought to herself, and life 
would altogether be full of interest, if she looked 
bravely forward into the unknown, and was pre- 
pared to take the rough with the smooth. And, 
after all, there was her father waiting for her in 
the new world, and she had enough remem- 
brance of him to know that she loved him. 


CHAPTER V. 
“La prospérité s‘envole 
Le pouvoir tombe, et s’enfuit. 
Un peu d'amour qui console 
Vaut mieux et fait moins de bruit.” 


By next morning the Pleiades was in the 
chops of the Channel, and a stiff breeze had 
churned the water into racing foam, and had 
whitened the black funnels with spray. 

Mrs. Galton and her daughters spent the day 
on deck, and Esther had to fly up and down 
on sO Many messages, since Jeanne was a groan- 
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ing atom of humanity in her berth, that she had 
no time to speak to anyone except to Captain 
Hethcote, who was hovering in attendance on 
her chaperon. He seemed to exist for the sole 
purpose of making things easier for other people, 
and his kind, good-natured eyes were watching 
for an opportunity to help the tired girl. 

Lord Francis Alwyne spent the day in a long 
deck chair the other side of the ship, talking to 
his cousin, Mrs. Clare-Smythe, the wife of one 
of the naval officers in the Mediterranean Fleet, 
who was going out with her little girl of five to 
join her husband in Malta. Lord Francis had 
contented himself with bowing coldly to the 
Galtons, and even that lady’s courage was not 
proof against his manner. 

The wind rose with every hour, and by night 
such a pitching sea was the result that Esther 
attended Mrs. Galton and her two daughters 
down below with the aid of two stewardesses. 
The girl was sharing a cabin with Sybil Galton, 
who was, perhaps, the most exacting of seasick 
patients ; but since all three of her companions 
had expressed their preference for the ministra- 
tions of the stewardess, Esther felt a diffidence 
about offering her attentions. All night long 
Sybil lay and groaned, and Esther slept fitfully, 
and when she awoke next morning to see her 
dresses swinging against the panels of her cabin, 
and her shoes taking long dives into distant 
corners, she was thankful that she was a good 
sailor. The Pleiades plunged with a shudder 
of her engines into the trough of the waves, and 
came up with a sickening roll, and Esther heard 
the merry baritone of Captain Hethcote, in the 
next cabin, trolling out, “ There she lay, all that 
day, in the Bay of Biscay, oh!” 

“Oh, by Jove, Alwyne, I wish I felt morally 
certain that I was not going to succumb to sea- 
sickness ! ” 

“Shut up, my dear chap,” said Lord Francis. 
“Try will-power, as I am doing, and when you 
see the ceiling bowing towards the floor be 
morally convinced that it is merely imagination, 
and nothing else.” 

Esther smiled to herself, and, sitting up, 
looked out of her port across the green waste 
of waters. Every now and then a great rolling 
breaker broke against the Pleiades, and 
drenched the glass with spray, and once a 
wind-driven gull flashed past, staying himself 
against the force of the storm. Presently Esther 
struggled up and dressed as well as she could, 
then bent over the prostrate figure in the lower 
berth. 

“Shall I get you anything, Sybil?” she said, 
anxiously. “Is there anything that I can do 
for you?” 


“Go away!” said Sybil, crossly. “Do you 
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think I want to be looked at when I am yellow 
and ill and my hair is out of curl?” 

“Oh, Sybil! may I get you some tea, or shake 
up your pillow?” 

“Go away!” said Sybil. “I only want the 
stewardess. It is her duty to look after sick 
people.” 

And Esther’s visit to Mrs. Galton’s cabin was 
met by a still more imperative refusal. Mrs. 
Galton, without teeth, or fringe, or complexion, 
gave Esther such a shock that she ran up the 
companion as fast as she could, and it was 
only when she was breasting the wind on the 
slanting deck that she recovered her spirits. A 
woman she had made friends with at dinner the 
night before joined her for an after-breakfast 
walk, and Captain Hethcote came up on her 
other side, but Lord Francis was studying the 
sea at his cousin’s side with his usual air of 
boredom. Little Budge Clare-Smythe, a child of 
five, whose nurse was ill in her berth, was play- 
ing with her dol! in the saloon doorway at her 
mother’s side, and Mrs. Clare-Smythe, whose 
dark hair and eyes and vivacious manner made 
up a fascinating personality, was bestowing 
languid attention upon her in the intervals of 
discussing Malta affairs with her cousin. Esther 
could hear scraps of conversation as she came 
past them with her companions. 

“Well, you'll like Adela Stanier ; she is a good 
sort. But knowing you as I do, Frank, it beats 
me how you could have made up your mind to 
take up the A.D.C. job. Neville always calls it 
a flunkey’s job, with less than a flunkey’s pay, 
and everybody hates you all round, and every 
woman makes up her mind that you are trying 
to keep her out of the Palace set, and—why, 
Frank, what a pretty girl that is, and how well 
she walks! Do get little Captain Hethcote to 
introduce you, and then you can introduce her 
to me. I want amusing, and I do like pretty 
girls!” 

Lord Francis raised himself leisurely out of 
the chair. “All right, Nell,” he said. “ But she 
is going to Malta with some awful people, and 
you may be bored with her eventually.” 

“ Nonsense, my fastidious cousin!” cried Mrs. 
Ciare-Smythe ; “there is not a woman on board 
that I should care to speak to but Miss Beres- 
ford, and after all when you like a person you 
are not obliged to adopt all her friends as your 
own.” 

Esther, on passing the door of one of the deck 
cabins, was struck by the wail of a child’s voice 
within. She knew that Mrs. Devenish, the wife 
of a quartermaster in a line regiment, returning 
to India with five children, occupied this cabin, 
and after a moment’s thought she knocked and 
opened the door. The wind was abating, and 
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the ship pitching much less than it had done 
in the early morning, but to Esther’s distress 
she found the cabin full of crying children, and 
their mother white and helpless in her berth. 
She had been trying to dress one of the children, 
but had collapsed before her task was half over. 

“Please forgive me, and let me help you,” 
said Esther eagerly. And when Mrs. Devenish 
sobbed out her gratitude she began by making 
her comfortable in her berth and giving her 
some tonic. Then, with deft, quick fingers, 
she dressed the children, and swept them out of 
the cabin with her. 

“You need not worry about them all day,” she 
said, “for I will take care of them till you are 
better.” 

And hardly waiting for the poor woman’s 
thanks and blessings, she departed, leaving her 
to sleep. She had to pass Mrs. Clare-Smythe’s 
chair on her way to the music saloon with her 
little troop of children. 

“Gracious me, Frank! Here is Nausicaa back 
again, with all those horrid, squealing little 
quartermaster’s children at her heels! Why she 
must be a sort of angel in disguise. Do you 
think she would look after Budge? I have every 
good quality but the maternal instinct, Frank, I 
believe, and my spirit ‘quails before the ques- 
tions on Budge’s tongue. Do you know what 
she asked yesterday? Whether we should all 
have dinner with Neville’s boatswain in heaven! 
Such an idea of social equality appals one, 
though the boatswain is really quite a nice 
man!” 

“T daresay that Miss Beresford would be de- 
lighted to amuse Budge.” 

“Here, Budge, girl,” called Mrs. Clare- 
Smythe, suddenly, “just run to that pretty lady 
in blue and ask her if she will have you as well 
as those othe , 

“My dear Nell, you are impossible!” said 
Alwyne, abruptly, rising to his feet and moving 
away. “If I had not known you since you were 
a baby I should be seriously annoyed. I shall 
ask Miss Beresford properly.” 

When he had gone his cousin clapped her 
pretty hands, on which the diamond rings 
sparkled becomingly. 

“How glad I am to see Frank roused!” she 
said, “and that is just the sort of girl I should 
like to see him fall in love with. Lovely face 
and carriage, and charming old-fashioned man- 
ners. Oh, good morning, M. de Brinvilliers, I 
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am so glad you are better.” 

M. de Brinvilliers, an elderly Frenchman on 
his way to Alexandria, came up on deck, and 
paused at her side with a greeting in broken 
English. 

“T wish-I had a better accent,” she said, 
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making room for him. “ But, any way, there 
a young lady on board who talks like a French. 
woman, for I heard her conversing with her 
maid. I talk French like a National School 
child, I know.” 

And though M. de Brinvilliers was polite, as 
all Frenchmen are, he could not deny that her 
command of the language was limited. 

“I shall be glad to make the acquaintance of 
Miss Beresford,” he said, as he took the vacant 
chair, and Nell Clare-Smythe was determined 
that he should have that pleasure. 

Lord Francis Alwyne entered the music-saloon 
holding his small cousin by the hand. 

“Pray forgive me, Miss Beresford,” he said, 
with rigid politeness, “but my cousin, Mrs. 
Clare-Smythe, is so anxious that her daughter 
might join your little party. She is not very 
well, and it would be a real kindness if I might 
escort you to her to be introduced, instead of 
waiting for her to come to you.” 

Esther rose to her feet, her lovely face flushed 
a little with surprise. 

“I shall be very glad,” she said, simply, for 
Captain Hethcote had introduced her to Lord 
Francis the night before, although he had 
hardly condescended to speak to her because of 
the neighbourhood of Mrs. Galton. She followed 
him out, leaving the children in charge of an 
ayah who was in the saloon, and Mrs, Clare- 
Sinythe rose to her feet. 

“Nell, this is Miss 
Francis Alwyne, gravely. 

“Well, I am delighted to see you! ” cried Mrs. 
Clare-Smythe. “I wanted to know you ever 
since we came on board. We shall be good 
friends, I know. M. de Brinvilliers, this is the 
young lady who speaks French so well.” 

The Frenchman greeted Esther with delight, 
and in a moment they were launched in conver- 
sation, till Esther broke off at last, and took a 
shy farewell of the party. 

“T am in charge of those little children to-day,” 
she said, prettily ; “their mother is so ill. Will 
you come, too, Budge?” 

Mrs. Clare-Smythe raised herself a little to 
take a better survey of the charming figure in 
the blue serge gown and gauze veil twisted round 
her bright hair. Tall Lord Francis Alwyne, at 
her side, looked handsomer than usual ; the in- 
different expression of his face changed to some- 
thing like interest as he studied this new speci- 
men of womanhood, who placed her own pleasure 
and gratification lower than her duty to others. 

“Why, good gracious me, Miss Beresford!” 
said Mrs. Clare-Smythe, lifting her well-marked 
eyebrows comically, “do you mean to say that 
you are going back to those dirty little children, 
instead of stopping here with M. de Brinvilliers 
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and me? Why don’t you go on leaving them 
with that ayah till someone objects? ” 

Esther looked down gravely at the piquante 
dark face nestling among its sables. “But that 
would not be right,” she said. “I promised the 
poor mother to look after them, and she is 
so ill.” 

“Then she would never know,” retorted the 
other, mischievously. “See, on one side a comfy 
chair and a talk with very amusing people, who 
want to be friendly; and on the other stupid, 
squalling children with sticky mouths and 
hands.” 

* Now you are laughing at me! ” cried Esther, 
gaily ; “for I see you understand that you realise 
there can be no choice for me. But it is no hard- 
ship, for I love little children.” And she was 
gone, with a bright nod that included the whole 
party, with yellow-haired Budge trotting at her 
side. 

“Friends! Romans! countrymen! ” cried Nell 
Clare-Smythe, falling back among her cushions, 
“we have on board this ship the eighth wonder 
of the world—a girl who prefers the comfort of 
other people to her own. Why, Frank is quite 
impressed! Do you want to go off too, Frank, 
and do nurse to some forlorn family?” 

Lord Francis dropped into the vacant chair 
at her side—a little ashamed of an impulse that 
had made him desire for an instant to do some- 
thing for other people for once in his life— 
and answered rapidly: 

“Not I, thanks, Nell! I can see Jack Heth- 
cote down there having a regular field-day with 
a lot more forlorn babies, poor fellow! Miss 
Beresford has pressed him into the service, and I 
expect he will soon be playing kiss-in-the-ring 
with all those sticky children.” 

“T wonder what it feels like to be unselfish! ” 
said his cousin, suddenly. “I am afraid it is a 
complaint from which neither you nor I are ever 
likely to suffer, eh, Frank?” 

But Lord Francis was suddenly taciturn, and 
apparently engaged in watching a shaft of sun- 
light struggling up the deck to meet the shadow 
of the awning. 

A few white, unhappy-looking people presently 
appeared from below, struggling into the open 
air, as the wind moderated, and from the corner 
of the deck came Esther’s merry voice, “ Here 
we go round the Mulberry Bush,” and the swing 
of little feet following her lead. 

“Great powers! Look at Hethcote, standing 
on one leg to black an imaginary boot!” mur- 
mured Alwyne. But the next moment, so joyous 
did the little party appear, that he felt inclined 
to join them. He was sorry later that he had not 
yielded to his impulse when the whole merry 
crew of children sat down to listen to a fairy 





story from Esther’s lips. The story was the 
“ Three Bears,” and Hethcote imitated the growl- 
ing and the roaring of the Big Bear so admirably 
that the youngest member of the party had to 
be comforted and held against Esther’s breast. 

The day fled by so fast for the girl that it 
seemed no time before the Devenish family were 
tucked safely up in bed, and she was sitting 
down to dinner between Mrs. Clare-Smythe and 
M. de Brinvilliers, with a pleasant sense of 
fatigue and a keen enjoyment of the present 
moment. Mrs. Galton and her daughters were 
so much better that they had determined to 
struggle on deck next day, and Esther’s mind 
was relieved of a burden of invalids. She was 
looking very pretty in her fresh white gown, 
and there was an unwonted colour in her cheeks 
that became her. 

“Fair as an English rose!” said the old 
Frenchman, gallantly. “And now you will have 
time to tell me, Miss Beresford, how it is that 
you talk French like a Parisienne! ” 

“My grandmother, Madame de la Pérouse, 
taught me,” said the girl, simply. “ She is partly 
herself a Frenchwoman.” 

“Ah!” cried the old man, with sudden enthu- 
siasm. “Was she M’selle Antoinette Howard, 
whose father was at the Embassy in Paris? An 
English father—but a mother of the ducal house 
of Ménilmontant—and did she marry the Duc 
de la Pérouse? ” 

Esther nodded 

“Why, she was my great friend as a girl—a 
child—and as a married woman my ideal. I 
might have known you were her granddaughter, 
for you resemble her greatly, Mademoiselle; 
and are you going abroad? ” 

“T am going to my father in Malta.” 

“Then we shall perhaps meet there; for I 
spend a week or two with Lady Stanier on my 
way back to Egypt, and it will be a pleasure 
indeed. You and Adela Stanier are related, is 
it not, through the Ménilmontant family?” 

Esther was conscious that the eyes of Mrs. 
Clare-Smythe were upon her curiously, and she 
blushed as she answered : 

“Yes, Monsieur ; Lady Stanier and my grand- 
mother are friends.” 

“Good gracious, Miss Beresford, how r‘ce for 
you!” cried Mrs. Clare-Smythe, vivaciously. 
“T tell you, Adela Stanier is a splendid friend, 
and she will give you a lovely time! ” 

Then she turned her shoulder on the girl, 
and took a bonbon from the dish in front of her 
cousin. “I knew I was right, Frank,” she said. 
“The girl is thoroughbred. She ought to go 
about labelled with her birth certificate if she is 
much in the society of those awful people who 
are chaperoning her! ” 
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“Sometimes I really think you are silly, Nell,” 
said Lord Francis, immovably. “If you care to 
be bothered with the friendship of a young 
woman, what does it matter what her friends are 
like? I thought that was your great point.” 

“Thinking men are a nuisance!” returned 
Mrs. Clare-Smythe, turning a petulant shoulder 
upon him; “and you were always a didactic, 
argumentative person in your nursery, Frank. 
M. de Brinvilliers is far more amusing! ” 

Esther slept soundly all that night, and her 
dreams of the delightful evening she had spent 
made her sleep refreshing, so that when she 
woke to an irritable cross-examination on the 
part of Sybil Galton as to how she had spent 
the previous day, she felt suddenly rubbed up 
the wrong way. 

“I expect you made a lot of stupid friends 
yesterday without mother there to look after 
you!” Sybil said. “I expect you don’t know a 
paymaster’s wife from a colonel’s, or a fleet- 
engineers from a——” 

“JT don’t think I am really as stupid as you 
think, Sybil,” said Esther, gently. “I met some 
old friends of my grandmother’s on board! ” 

“Gracious!” 

Sybil was looking at her yellow face in the 
glass, and congratulating herself on the fact that 
the Pleiades was moving along upon an even 
keel. 

“I don’t think that your grandmother's friends 
can be very exciting or youthful in any way!” 
Sybil said, with a sneer. “ Do they all wear caps 
and spectacles? And what on earth are they 
going abroad for?” 

Esther tried to keep the annoyance out of her 
voice as she answered ; for very often her grand- 
mother had said to her: “You would never be 
angry if you were to count twenty before you 
spoke.” But though she tried to count twice 
twenty now, her voice was not very steady, for 
the contempt had hurt her. “One of them is 
Mrs. Clare-Smythe, and the others are M. de 
Brinvilliers and Lord Francis Alwyne.” 

Sybil was silent for an instant in shocked 
amazement, for she had never regarded Esther 
as a possible link with good society, and she 
knew Mrs. Clare-Smythe and her cousin by 
report as most desirable people. 

“Still, I don’t think that mother will be at 
all pleased by your making friends all alone,” 
she said, tartly. “Please see if Jeanne is com- 
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ing to help me to dress.’ 

Esther Beresford stood looking down at the 
ill-tempered girl in the berth. “ Sybil,” she said, 
with sudden dignity, “I want you to understand, 
please, that I must make my own friends on 
board ship, if they happen to be friends of my 
own relations. 


These people have been very 
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kind to me, and I certainly do not intend to 
avoid their company.” 

Her firm voice impressed Sybil with the 
strength of a character that would be certainly 
worth consideration ; and she looked slowly up 
at Esther, realising dully how pretty and charm- 
ing she was. Her mind was slow to take in new 
impressions, but of this she was suddenly con- 
vinced: that Esther was likely, with such 
friends, to have a good time in Malta, and it 
might be worth while to be friends with her. 

“Look here, Esther,” she said, eagerly. “I 
like you, you know, and I am sorry for you, 
because Mamma will be fearfully angry when 
she comes on deck and finds out about your 
friends. But I shall stick to you, because Carrie 
is always horrid to me, and does not like my 
making any new acquaintances who are not 
going to be friends of hers as well. So I shall 
be on your side, and Carrie and Mamma may 
stick together.” 

“Sybil!” cried Esther; “surely your sister is 
not horrid to you! I cannot believe it!” 

“Oh! yes, she is—jolly horrid; and just 
because I am smarter and prettier than she is, 
and more quick with my tongue. Now be an 
angel and help me into my clothes, for I mean 
to get up; and Jeanne will have her hands 
quite full with Mamma and Carrie ; and I intend 
to have a good time as well as you! ” 

So that when Esther Beresford came on deck, 
it was with Sybil as her companion, and, in 
spite of a wry face on the part of Mrs. Clare- 
Smythe, Miss Galton was absorbed, to her great 
delight, into the select little cotérie, and care- 
fully bestowed upon Captain Hethcote. 

“My dear Frank, I can stand one of these 
young women, if I can’t have Miss Beresford 
without her,” she said, in a resigned aside to her 
cousin. 

“And you can decline her acquaintance at 
Malta, if you wish to. As for the mother: why, 
your inimitable manner will keep her off, I’ll be 
bound!” And Lord Francis, shrugging his 
shoulders, resigned himself to the infliction. 

And so it came to pass that Mrs. Galton and 
her elder daughter, assisted on deck by two 
stewardesses, had the unexpected sight of Sybil, 
with shrill voice and flushed face, seated in the 
very centre of the most select circle on board. 

“TI always thought Sybil would be clever 
enough to do well for herself,” said Mrs. Galton, 
complacently; “perhaps we have never quite 
understood her!” 

“I understand her!” cried Carrie, tartly. 
“These people want to know Esther, and think 
they can’t do it without being civil to one of us ; 
and they have chosen Sybil because she was 
dressed first ! ” 
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But since there are moments in life when it 
is more discreet to be deaf, Mrs. Galton said 
nothing ; and, closing her eyes, murmured that 


she felt inclined for a nap since the sun was 
so bright upon the sea. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“« Why stay we on this earth except to grow ? ” 


Mrs. GALTON spent the better part of two days 
in trying to make friends with Mrs. Clare- 
Smythe, but since any attempt at intimacy was 
received with the frigidity of an iceberg, she 
pleaded an attack of neuralgia, and confined 
herself to the opposite corner of the deck to the 
one occupied by that lady and her suite. Since 
Sybil had attained to the dignity of an acquain- 
tance with Mrs. Clare-Smythe, it was plain that 
Mrs. Galton could not pretend to disapprove of 
that desirable, if flighty little woman, and the 
situation was a difficult one, until Carrie struck 
up a friendship with an Indian judge and his 
wife, who, through the successful visit of a 
royal duke to their province, had attained to a 
K.C.S.1I., and for the remainder of the voyage 
dear Sir Solomon and Lady Brown were never 
very far away. 

“Do look at Mrs. Galton with that funny old 
‘Sol Brownwig,’ as we used to call him!” said 
Mrs, Clare-Smythe one night as she walked the 
deck with Esther; “look how close her head is 
to his deaf ear—I expect she is screaming en- 
quiries into it as to his gout, and he is retorting 
by asking after her temper! ” 

Esther said nothing, and she felt the arm she 
held, stiffen unconsciously. 

“Oh, dear, I forgot!” she said penitently ; 
“how stupid I am—they are not your relations, 
and yet you don’t like hearing them abused.” 

“No—please not,” said Esther. 

“But why on earth, my dear? Now I have 
the most absurdly tiresome mother-in-law—a 
ridiculous woman—who looks at both sides of 
a halfpenny before she spends it, and I love to 
abuse her when she can’t hear! ” 

“My grandmother always taught me to try 
not to say anything spiteful about anyone,” said 
Esther in a low voice ; “just always to look for 
their good side, because they were sure to have 
one, and if you could not say anything nice 
about them, at least to say nothing nasty.” 

There was a band playing somewhere on the 
second-class deck of the Pleiades, and the sound 
of the music, rough enough and partly untrained, 
was wafted to their ears, softened into harmony 
by the exquisite night. The ripple of the water 
against the sides of the ship, the creak of the 
engines, and the sigh of the light breeze in the 
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awnings, lent a pleasant air of peace to the whole 
scene. The deck was almost deserted save for 
the two women, for there was a concert going 
on down below, and arrangements being made 
between newly established friends for going on 
shore at Gibraltar the following day. 

“Esther,” said Nell Clare-Smythe suddenly, 
“on a night like this, and in your companion. 
ship, I want to be good—you make the path of 
righteousness seem a beautiful flower-gemmed 
road, and I have always been brought up to 
consider it a way of thorns. I want to do my 
duty to Budge and my husband now, and yet | 
know that to-morrow I shall feel just as I always 
do, that a child is all very well when it is in its 
best clothes and perfectly adorable, but that it 
is an unendurable affliction for more than half- 
an-hour at a time, and that one’s own pleasure 
comes far before one’s husband and his com- 
fort always.” 

She spoke with such swift passion that Esther 
hardly recognised her brilliant acquaintance of 
dinner time, whose glittering costume of black 
jet, with its frou-frou of silk skirts and grey 
cloak, was the simplest and yet the handsomest 
dress on board, in this woman of the pale face 
and earnest eyes. 

“Dear Mrs. Clare-Smythe,” she stammered, 
“T am sure that you are very, very good—I wish 
that you would not talk like that.” 

Nell’s beautiful jewelled hand caught her own 
fingers in a tight clasp. “That is just what I 
am not,” she said. “I am a vain, frivolous, 
pleasure-loving creature, for whom the gay life 
in Malta is the very worst existence possible— 
but will you help me, Esther—will you be my 
friend always?” 

“Why, yes, of course,” cried Esther, moved 
out of herself at the sight of the other’s emotion; 
“only you will not have time for just an ordinary 
girl like me. Why, I dare say you will forget 
my existence, or, at least, that is what Mrs. 
Galton prophesied about Malta for me.” 

Nell Clare-Smythe forgot her own emotion, 
and gripped her new friend by the shoulder. 
“Oh, you double-distilled little goose! ” she said, 
“are you always going to be as blind as a bat? 
Don’t you know that a girl with your face will 
have Malta, and all the young men in it, at her 
feet, and all the women blue with jealousy?” 

Esther’s charming laugh rang out, and Mrs. 
Clare-Smythe watched her in unbelieving curi- 
osity. “Oh, dear me! If I only believed half 
the things you tell me, what a very conceited 
person I should be!” she cried. 

Nell turned at the sound of a quick step on 
the deck behind them. 

“Oh, there you are, Frank. Come here—you 
are just in time to help me to convince this 














obstinate child that if her face alone were her 
fortune it would make her a millionaire! ” 

Esther drew herself up unconsciously, for the 
jesting was not to her taste, and Alwyne saw it. 

“ My dear cousin, I did not come here to make 
personal remarks, but to suggest that you should 
turn in now so that you might be up in time to 
see the sun rise upon the rock of Gib.” 

“What! ” scoffed Nell ; “do you imagine I am 
going to forsake my bed for an old rock? We 
may have played together in the nursery, Frank, 
but you have forgotten my force of character if 
you imagine that I am prepared to go so far 
for scenery.” 

Lord Francis turned imperturbably to Esther. 

“Shall you risk the early rising, Miss Beres- 
ford?” he said. “I can assure you that it will 
be worth it.” 

“Yes, I shall certainly come on deck,” re- 
turned Esther, with a soft wave of colour in her 
face. 

“Gracious! How young you are!” cried Nell. 
“To risk your complexion and your appetite! 
Now for patience’ sake, don’t tire yourself for 
your excursion on shore, when I want you to 
look your very best for lunch with the ‘ West- 
shires.’ ” 

“ Good-night,” said Esther, with a quiet smile; 
“T shall be very careful.” 

“Frank,” said Mrs. Clare-Smythe, when they 
were left alone, “ you have the heart of a frog, 
I believe! You always preserve the same glacial 
demeanour towards Miss Beresford; why can’t 
you fall in love with her like a wholesome young 
mat—like Captain Hethcote, for instance—and 
forget you are an A.D.C.?” 

“My dear Nell, very few people have retained 
their youthful ideals as long as you have. Now 
if I were to fall in love with every pretty girl I 
meet I should have more scalps attached to my 
sword-belt than Bluebeard himself! ” 

“Out upon you! Fie upon you, bold-faced 
jig!” cried his cousin sharply, and left him 
with a nod and a provoking smile. 

Left alone, Lord Francis Alwyne leaned his 
elbow on the rail and looked down into the dark 
blue mirror of the sea, flashing where the keel 
of the Pleiades cut the water, with phosphores- 
cent light. But it was not the night or the sea 
that was attracting his attention, but from the 
clear mirror of the water the lovely face of 
Esther Beresford looked back at him. 

“I don’t know how or why it is,” said Alwyne, 
shaking himself together slowly, “ but I believe 
—I ‘believe—I am beginning to care for that 
girl. Of course it would never do—never at all— 
but she is dangerously attractive—and I have no 
time for that sort of thing!” 

He experienced some annoyance that a young 
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man of such social value as himself should be 
subject to the weakness of fluttered feelings, 
and determined to be more wary in his inter- 
course with so charming a girl as Esther Beres- 
ford. But there was little thought of care in 
his mind next morning when he came up on 
deck to find her there before him in her quiet 
corner. She was looking as fresh as the day 
itself in her blue serge gown, with her soft hair 
ruffled about her face, under her jaunty little 
cap, and before he had realised what he was 
doing, he had drifted across the ship to her 
side. She did not turn at his approach, and he 
knew that she was absorbed in her first view of 
one of the wonders of the world, the Rock of 
Gibraltar at dawn. The unruffied blue of the 
sky and sea were the Mediterranean at its best, 
and like a black fortress, the mighty rock reared 
itself into the quivering air, touched by a light 
thread of cloud on the topmost peak. 

“T am glad to have seen it with you!” said 
Alwyne impulsively, for the scene had touched 
him, and the kindling light on Esther’s face 
made him realise how deeply she was stirred. 
Several people came on deck with the slackening 
speed, as the Pleiades glided up to her berth 
alongside the quay, and the moment of their 
mutual interest passed in morning greetings. 
To Esther, fresh from her country school, every 
detail of the scene was a revelation. The 
green-painted boats that swarmed alongside, the 
piles of golden and scarlet fruit, the bright- 
coloured dress of the boatmen, all amused her. 
There were pedlars with lumps of pink coral, 
and shell necklaces; Spaniards with coins and 
medals, and the quaint green china of the coun- 
try, over which realistic scorpions and crabs crawl 
in sprawling varieties. Esther hung over every- 
thing, longing to buy, yet fearing to be extrava- 
gant, and it was Nell Clare-Smythe who, com- 
ing up from below like a whirlwind, swept her 
out of temptation. 

“ Nonsense—nonsense, my dear girl—that is 
all rubbish! Come along now and have break- 
fast, because Frank and I want to go on shore 
at once. You know our uncle, Colonel Ma- 
turin, commands the ‘ Westshires,’ and he is a 
dear old thing, and has not met us for ages!” 

“But I shall be in the way perhaps,” Esther 
answered timidly. 

“Ts a pretty girl ever in the way at a lunch- 
party? Sometimes I wonder if you have your 
ordinary senses, Esther!” cried the gay little 
woman impulsively; “how do you like my 
frock?” 

It was a beautiful gown of white serge and 
silk, and Esther hastened to admire it. “I hope 
that I shall not be too plainly dressed?” she 
ventured. 
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“Little goose—they won’t get any further than 
your face!” 

“Mrs. Clare-Smythe,” said Esther in distress, 
“please don’t talk like that—I don’t like it— 
and it makes me feel so ashamed!” 

“Esther, you are the eighth wonder of the 
world! ” scoffed Nell Clare-Smythe, but she was 
far more careful in future not to distress sus- 
ceptibilities that to her mind were extraordi- 
narily sensitive. 

“You seem very much taken up with your new 
friends, Esther,” said Mrs. Galton with a sniff, 
as Esther came dutifully up to tell her that she 
was on the point of departure. “It is very 
selfish of you not to have insisted that Sybil 
should go too.” 

“Oh, but Mrs. Galton, it is a lunch-party at 
the ‘Westshire’ barracks—Colonel Maturin is 
Mrs. Clare-Smythe’s uncle.” 

“H—m!” said Mrs. Galton; “ you'll find that 
none of these people will speak to you again 
when once you set foot in Malta. Do you 
suppose that people who have neither money nor 
influence are ever thought twice of in a big 
garrison?” 

“T never thought about it at all,” cried Esther, 
distressed. “I am so sorry that Sybil cannot go 
on shore with us.” 

“Oh, Sybil has plenty of other friends, thank 
you,” shrilled Mrs. Galton with vehement annoy- 
ance; “you need not disturb yourself about 
her! ” 

And Esther departed with all the first brilliant 
edge taken off her. pleasure. They landed at 
the quay among a host of squabbling, gesticu- 
lating native merchants, and getting into a 
carriage like a four-post bed on wheels, they 
drove up to the “ Imperial Barracks” on the hill, 
where the ‘ Westshire” Regiment was then 
quartered. Esther’s bright eyes of wonder de- 
lighted her new friend. Everything was novel 
to her, from the muleteers with their jangling 
chime of bells, to the vultures on the hillsides 
with their repulsive, unfeathered necks. Al- 
wyne watched her with a face of deep interest 
as he sat opposite to her in the “carrozza.” He 
was beginning—four days out from England— 
to find that this girl with the lovely serene eyes 
and the strange unselfish outlook on life, was 
troubling his mind to its inner depths. He was 
annoyed with himself, for it seemed to him as 
though he were running a grave risk of allowing 
his feelings to become seriously entangled by 
this girl in the blue serge gown, and he directed 
his eyes firmly towards the far view of sea and 
sky in Gibraltar Harbour, and away from the 
sweet face under the brim of the straw hat, that 
now and again appealed to him to share in her 
innocent delight. Colonel Maturin was stand- 
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ing at the gate of the barracks as they drove up, 
a stout, pleasant-faced man, clothed in a well-ft. 
ting khaki jacket, breeches, and jack-boots. 

“Halloa, Nell—welcome to you, my dear! 
And why did you not bring Budge? Very re. 
miss of you! How do, Frank, my boy? Very 
pleased to see you, Miss Beresford—I have 
soldiered with the ‘Wiltshire Rifles’ a good bit 
in India, and knew your father.” 

And Esther, shy and blushing, found herself 
being led across the cool square hall into the 
ante-room that seemed to her confused eyes to 
be full of young men in scarlet uniforms. 

“Tiffin will be ready in five minutes,” said 
Colonel Maturin, introducing his niece and her 
friend ; “so we will wait here, and Kershaw can 
look after Miss Beresford.” 

It seemed to Esther that half-a-dozen young 
men must answer to the name of Kershaw, and 
in another moment she had become the centre 
of a kindly interested group, all anxious for the 
last news from England, as they said, but as Nel] 
Clare-Smythe declared afterwards to her cousin, 
more anxious for a glance from a pair of fine 
eyes, and a word from the prettiest lips in the 
world. Lunch in the long mess-room, where she 
sat between the Colonel and the senior Major, 
was a thing to remember for ever, with its long 
stretch of table shining with silver regimental 
cups and trophies, and a well-drilled servant 
behind every chair. Outside in the shadow of 
the acacia trees on the square, the band played 
a lively selection of music, and Esther could 
hardly eat for the pleasure of watching and 
listening. 

“My niece tells me that this sort of thing is 
quite new to you,” said Colonel Maturin, look- 
ing kindly down at the glowing face. “I am giad 
that your first experience of a military lunch- 
party should have been given you by the ‘ West- 
shires.’” 

“TI have been at school in Dorsetshire ever 
since I was a child,” Esther said, half wishing 
that Miss Jenkins could see her now; “and 
before that I can hardly remember India.” 

“You will enjoy life in Malta,” said the 
Colonel confidently; “next week I have a 
daughter just your age coming out to me from 
school, and I think I shall enjoy her impressions 
very much.” 

“ And I think she will be a happy girl to come 
out to so kind a father,” said Esther prettily, 
and Colonel Maturin said: “Thank you, my 
dear,” with a sudden hope that his Muriel 
would be very like this gentle, sweet-voiced 
girl. 

“Nell,” he said suddenly, a little later, when 
they were sitting once again in the ante-room, 
and Esther was looking over a book of views with 
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Captain Kershaw; “I just want to tell you 
something about that girl’s poor prospects in 
Malta as to happiness in her home life.” 

“My dear Uncle Ned,” said Nell Clare- 
Smythe, “ what on earth do you mean?” 

“TI can see just the sort of girl she is—the 
same sort that your aunt was when I married 
her—and I want you to know that Major Beres- 
ford is a bit of a waster, as we soldiers say. He 
is a good enough fellow at heart—and indeed he 
was a fine, smart soldier when his first wife was 
alive—but this woman, his second wife, does 
nothing but pose as an invalid all day long, and 
Beresford himself has got tired of trying to keep 
his end up, I expect. It was a pity he ever 
married her, for as Miss Monica Trinder she 
was older than he, and had angled for half the 
regiment in vain.” 

“But is he fit to have the care of Esther?” 
cried Mrs. Clare-Smythe, in dismay. 

“Oh yes—kind enough and fit enough—but 
she will be absorbed into the vortex of the slough 
of despond which is the home—and slip into 
being a regular drudge, if you don’t give her a 
helping hand.” 

“JT will look after her as if she were my own 
sister.” said Nell warmly; “and Adela Stanier 
is a friend of her grandmother, so I think be- 
tween us she will enjoy herself, if only she does 
not take a too exaggerated idea of her duty.” 

“Can one do that?” said Colonel Maturin 
comically ; “anyhow, I should think, Nell, that 
you would be an excellent antidote to any such 
mistaken outlook on life!” 

“T don’t know if you mean that for a compli- 
ment or no,” said Nell Clare-Smythe petulantly, 
“but, at any rate, I will take it for one, and 
now, since I have to show Esther the beauties of 
Gibraltar, I must tear her away from the 
blandishments of the man with the ginger mous- 
tache, who appears to be almost insanely inter- 
ested in a book of photographs that he must have 
seen fifty times before! ” 

“What about Frank?” said Colonel Maturin, 
as they rose to go; “ is he likely to be a success- 
ful A.D.C., and is he going to fall in love with 
our pretty litle friend?” 

“My dear Uncle Ned, Frank has far too lofty 
a sense of his own importance to fall in love 
with a woman without a penny or a handle to 
her name—and if he is a failure at his new job, 
it will not be my fault, for I shall use both 
whip and spur to him!” 

“You are a wonderful woman, Nell,” said 
Colonel Maturin drily ; “ and I think it is fortu- 
nate for your husband’s peace of mind that he 
has struggled already to the top of the tree, and 
is a flag-captain at five-and-forty.” 

“Perhaps it is,” said Nell softly ; “but then, 
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Uncle Ned, Neville is just Neville, and nobody 
else ever was or could be like him. He makes 
me feel small and imperfect when I am with 
him, and just filled with longing to be a good 
woman.” 

Colonel Maturin watched his niece drive gaily 
down the hill again with a smile, and then 
turned back to his work. The one passion of 
Nell’s life was for her grave, handsome husband, 
who kept her in strict order, and the very men- 
tion of whose name brought a new look to her 
face. 

“She is a good girl at heart—one of the 
best! ” said Colonel Maturin to himself ; “and I 
believe she will make that child happy, for 
when she likes Nell can be as thoroughly unsel- 
fish as any woman could be.” Then aloud, “By 
Jove, Kershaw, I believe you want an excuse 
for going on to Malta in the Pleiades, and I 
don’t blame you, my dear fellow, I don’t blame 
you! I should have been just the same at your 
age,” and Colonel Maturin patted the adjutant 
on the shoulder, while Kershaw tried to explain, 
in the middle of a sheepish fit of stammering, 
that he had not been looking after Miss Beres- 
ford’s carriage at all, but merely across at the 
guard-room, with an eye to correcting an irregu- 
larity as to the chin-strap in the helmet of a 
sentry. 

The rest of the afternoon passed in a blissful 
dream for Esther. They drove to the Spanish 
frontier, and out as far as the race-course, then 
came slowly back to spend an hour among the 
“curio” shops in the old town, where Nell bought 
heaps of things for which she could never have 
any use, and where Alwyne spent a few lavish 
shillings on “loquats” and purple figs, which, 
with an utter incapacity for carrying parcels, he 
would have left behind, had not his cousin 
pressed a Spanish boy into the service. 

“Here we are, having all bought things, ex- 
cept you, Esther,” said her friend, suddenly re- 
proachful ; “why don’t you buy that lovely lace 
scarf—it would be so useful to you after the 
opera in Malta; or stay—I will give it to you! ” 

“ No—no—please not,” cried the girl in dis- 
tress. “I do not want the scarf, dear Mrs. Clare- 
Smythe, and it would pain me to think you had 
given it to me because I had admired it.” She 
drew her friend away anxiously from the shop. 

“But why don’t you buy things for yourself?” 
persisted Nell curiously. 

“T have no money to spare—I shall probably 
want all I have for my brothers and sisters, if 
report speaks truly,” said Esther simply. “I 
am afraid that things are not too comfortable 
at home.” 

But when she went down to dress for dinner 
that night in the solitude of her cabin, she found 
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a little parcel in her berth directed to herself, 
and in it the lace scarf, and a card on which was 
written, “A little souvenir of a pleasant day, 
from F. A.” 

And with a quick flush of pleasure she recog- 
nised that the writing was Alwyne’s. When she 
came up on deck again, she went across to where 
he stood, and thanked him shyly. 

“It was so kind of you—I wanted the scarf so 
much—and the lace is beautiful,” she said. 

“ Don’t thank me, Miss Beresford,” he answered 
in a more earnest voice than she had ever heard 
from him ; “rather I should thank you for mak- 
ing me feel an unwonted spasm of generosity. 
I am too fond of spending my money on myself, 
but I think it was the sight of your constant un- 
selfishness on board this ship that has made one 
or two of us ask why we should lead such 
different lives.” 

A moment later he was ashamed of his out- 
burst, and moved away before the astonished girl 
could answer him, and when she looked round 
at a touch on her elbow, she found Sybil Galton 
in a bright blue dress standing at her side. 

“We have had the most dreadful day, Esther 
—I don’t advise you to go near mother!” she 
said ; “ we all went on shore, and stupid Sir Solo- 
mon Brown had a quarrel with a cabdriver over 
sixpence, and I thought the man would have 
stabbed him. Then mamma got a bad oyster 
at lunch, and that was enough to upset her for 
the day—but the worst of all was when Carrie’s 
young man—you know the army doctor who is 
going out to Cairo, and rather likes her—at- 
tached himself to me—lI really thought that 
Carrie would burst out crying at lunch right in 
Mr. Loring’s face—and after all I could not 
help it!’ 

“JT am so sorry,” said Esther, gently. 

“What sort of a time had you with your 
swells? ” 

“We enjoyed ourselves very much indeed,” 
said Esther ; “ everyone was so kind.” 

“You had better not let Mamma hear you say 
so,” chuckled Sybil, in an unkindly mood ; “ she 
thinks that you ought to have manceuvred so 
that she was asked to join your party.” 

And later in the evening Esther found her- 
self visited by the cold displeasure of Mrs. 
Galton to such an extent that she retired to her 
cabin in tears. 

“J shall certainly give my poor sister an out- 
line of your character, Esther!” said Mrs. 
Galton, who found herself no longer on friendly 
terms with the Browns after some plain speaking 
on the subject of her share of the day’s expenses. 
“T call you thoroughly time-serving and selfish ; 
for I see, although you have been very busy 
helping your fine new friends half the day, yet 
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you have never mended that piece of lace T laid 
out for you to do yesterday, and you know what 
a bungler Jeanne is at darning! ” 

“T am very sorry, Mrs. Galton,” said Esther, 
gently. “I will get up early to-morrow, and 
mend it for you.” 

“There you are, making a martyr of yourself 
at once! Not that early morning rising is not 
very encouraging to a flirtation, and I can see 
what is going on as well as most people!” 
sneered Mrs. Galton; and the girl fled without 
another word. 

And so the days went by until they had reached 
the last night at sea, and there was to be a 
concert to celebrate the parting from some of 
the most popular passengers in the Pleiades. 
Esther had kept herself much in the background 
since Mrs. Galton’s late denunciation of her 
conduct, and it was only after great pressure on 
the part of Mrs. Clare-Smythe that she had con- 
sented to sing. Carrie Galton had brought out 
her guitar, and Sybil her latest “coon” song, 
for the purser had discovered that the Galtons 
were proud of their voices, and on such an even- 
ing it would be unwise to disappoint anyone. 
A platform had been arranged on deck with the 
piano placed so that the second-class passengers 
might have the opportunity of listening to the 
concert, and perhaps of encouraging the per- 
formers with the vehement enthusiasm of that 
portion of the ship. 

“You are surely not going to sing, Esther?” 
said Mrs. Galton, putting up her glasses to read 
the names on the programme. “ Dear me! J am 
surprised at your boldness! Of course, Sybil 
and Carrie have had lessons from Signor 
Quassia, the best man in town; but surely you 
are not going to make an exhibition of your 
country teaching! ” 

“TI hope I shall do nothing to disgrace my 
teacher,” said Esther, with a smile: for her 
teacher had borne a very famous name, and she 
knew her own powers. Carrie’s hard soprano, 
trained until all freshness had gone out of it, 
met with little applause, and Sybil’s “coon” 
song, with its attendant dance, scarcely pos- 
sessed the poetry of motion. 

“OQ dear me!” said Nell Clare-Smythe im- 
patiently to her cousin; “why should Mrs. 
Galton have gone to the expense of teaching 4 
wooden doll to dance a hornpipe? What an 
appalling concert it is, Frank. I should feign 
an attack of faintness to go below to think about 
seeing Neville to-morrow, if it was not for 
Esther. I expect she sings like a corncrake oF 
a Jenny Wren, but you must applaud her what- 
ever——” 

“Hush!” said Alwyne, and Nell Clare-Smythe 
sat arrested suddenly to attention by the fluting 
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of a voice like a nightingale, rapt with the pas- 
sion of the summer and the woods. 

“It is Esther!” said Nell. “Oh! good gra- 
cious ! ” 

Esther Beresford stood straight up by the rail 
in her black gown, her hands folded lightly 
together, her face pale. Her song, “ The Calling 
of the Past,” was beautifully accompanied by 
the purser of the Pleiades, who was a genuine 
musician, and he lingered with joy over every 
exquisite note that fell like silver from the girl’s 
lips. When she had ended her song, with its 
pathetic cadence, there fell, upon the last word, 
a hush that was more complimentary than even 
the roar of applause succeeding it. She bowed 
timidly, then, with a growing sense of pleasure 
at the kindness of the audience, sang again, 
“Bid me no more,” and retired into the back- 
ground, with the memory of Mrs. Galton’s 
amazed face in her thoughts. 

M. de Brinvilliers came up to her a moment 
later. 

“Thank you, Miss Beresford,” he said, with 
tears in his eyes. “You have the voice of 
Madame de la Pérouse, the golden voice that 
won half Paris in the old days.” And Esther 
delighted in her simple triumph. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Be it ever so humble, 
There's no place like home.” 


THE dawn lay on the sea like a veil of pearl, in 
which the little waves leaped and flashed as they 
caught the light ; and Esther looked through her 
porthole to see a long low line of shore and 
barren rock. She dressed quietly, for Sybil was 
still asleep, and as the Pleiades stopped her 
engines to round the corner of the “ Quarantine 
Harbour,” she came on deck to catch the first 
sparkle of sun upon the windows of St. Elmo 
fort. Lord Francis Alwyne was there before her, 
pacing the deck with M. de Brinvilliers, and the 
old Frenchman paused to greet her with a courtly 
bow. 

“We have the dawn with us now!” he said: 
“for you look as fresh as the morning, Miss 
Beresford.” 

“I wonder when my father will come on 
board,” said Esther, tremulously. “How beau- 
tiful this is, and how happy I am to be here.” 

“Poor little girl,” said Alwyne, suddenly to 
himself; “how I hope she will not be swiftly 
disillusioned,” and then took himself to task for 
caring what happened to a girl who had been a 
stranger to him ten days earlier. But, after all, 
it was not till much later that Major Beresford 
appeared to claim his daughter, for he was a 
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man who would be sure to be unlucky enough 
not to hear the exact time that the P. and O. 
flag was hoisted on the top of the “ Castille,” to 
warn the island that the mail boat was in sight ; 
or, if he happened to be informed of the fact, 
there would be a hundred things to delay his 
starting, or to impede his progress after he had 
left his house behind him. And so it came to 
pass that Esther sat waiting dismally enough 
on the top of her boxes, while the decks of the 
Pleiades were cleared for coaling. Mrs. 
Clare-Smythe’s husband had come to fetch her 
off in his smart motor-launch, and she had 
departed with many fervent protestations of 
friendship, and many kisses from “Budge.” 
Even Mrs. Galton had declared irritably that 
she was not going to be kept dancing on any- 
one’s pleasure for an extra half-hour, and had 
gone off in charge of her Maltese cook, who 
had arrived to meet the ship ; and Esther thought 
that she was alone. Two bright tears welled up 
in her eyes, for, with all a girl’s quick, sensitive 
feeling, she did not wish other people to think 
her neglected by her father. She fixed her gaze 
shorewards, and set her mind resolutely to enjoy 
the busy scene about her; and so absorbed did 
she become by the beauty of the harbour and 
fortifications, and the colouring of turquoise 
sky and sea, and emerald boats, that she started 
and flushed when she heard Alwyne’s voice 
behind her. 

“Still sitting like Patience on a monument, 
Miss Beresford? I have been up to the club, and 
telephoned to your father, and he will be here 
immediately.” 

“How very, very kind of you!” said Esther, 
amazed ; “ but I am so sorry to have been such 
a trouble to you. I never thought of your doing 
such a thing! ” 

He took his seat cheerfully on one of her 
trunks, for every deck-chair was rolled up and 
put away, and the first lighterful of coal was 
under the Pleiades. 

“You shame me, Miss Beresford!” he said, 
with mock severity. “You think it so extra- 
ordinary that I could do anything for anyone 
else! How do you know that M. de Brinvilliers 
did not offer to do the same?” 

“Because the boat from Government House 
came off for him, and he was obliged to go, 
and I thought that you had gone too!” 

“You have a great deal to learn, Miss Beres- 
ford; and one important thing is that the first 
duty of an A.D.C. is to succour English sub- 
jects in distress!” 

And Esther’s merry laugh brought them 
nearer to friendship than they had been for the 
whole of the voyage. 

“There is your father!” said Alwyne at last, 
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and, trembling very much, Esther rose and ran 
towards the gangway. Major Beresford was a 
tall, thin man with a hooked nose and a grey 
moustache, and his eyes, looking out at her from 
under his sun-helmet, were very kind. But he 
had the air of a man who had succumbed to 
adverse circumstances in the battle of life, and 
his very figure was suggestive of depression 
and discontent. His shabby uniform was badly 
cut, and his sword ill-polished, for he was the 
sort of man whose soldier servant knows he will 
never complain of anything, and with whom easy 
service succeeds a periodical scolding. He stood 
in the boat and waved his hand when he saw his 
daughter, and by the time he was at the top of 
the gangway, Esther felt all the old confidence 
and affection of childhood revive, and she was 
in his arms in an instant. 

“ My dear, my dear!” he said, in a voice full 
of emotion ; “you are your mother over again ; 
after all, it is very good, Essie, to have you 
again, and we must begin where we left off, eh, 
child? ” 

And Esther, with a little sob, said “Yes, 
father,” and ceased to torment her tender heart 
with the thought that if Major Beresford had 
loved her, he would not have kept her so long 
away from him. She drew him forward shyly 
to Alwyne, and introduced the two men with 
pretty dignity. 

“Father, Lord Francis Alwyne telephoned to 
you, and waited with me till you came.” 

“ Thanks, thanks for looking after my little 
girl. My servant never called me till an hour 
after the flag was hoisted, and then there was a 
puncture in my bicycle, and no cab procurable 
out at St. Julian’s,” said Major Beresford irrit- 
ably, as he shook hands ; and they parted on the 
most friendly terms, though the thought of 
Esther’s probable shock as she realised what her 
homelife was likely to be, spoilt Alwyne’s last 
thought of her bright face at her father’s side. 

The “Wiltshire Rifles” were quartered in the 
barracks at Pembroke Camp, and the drive there 
seemed delightful to Esther's eyes, eager for 
every new impression. Major Beresford, watch- 
ing her alert, happy glance, sighed a little, for 
he remembered that he too had once expected 
great things of life, and had let everything slide 
when he missed the highest ideal. He looked 
at her dainty loveliness and charming gown, and 
remembered his untidy home. 

“Esther!” he said suddenly ; “ there will be a 
great deal for you to do at home—you are not 
afraid? Your—your stepmother—Monica, is 


an invalid, and the children are very wild!” 

“T am not afraid!” said Esther, cheerfully ; 
“the happiest part of coming out here was the 
thought that I could help you.” 
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Under cover of the rug Major Beresfords 
hand touched hers tenderly. “I think that we 
all want setting to rights, Essie; things have 
drifted rather,” he*sSaid; and that was his only 
apology for failure. 

It was late in the morning when the cab drew 
up outside the Beresford’s quarters in the Camp. 
Since the two senior officers were unmazrried, 
Major Beresford had managed to secure a good 
house for his family, and Esther looked at it 
with interest as her boxes were carried up the 
untidy garden path. The front of the tall white 
stone house was covered with creepers, and the 
heavy rains had brought out the oleanders, and 
washed the dust from the roses. She could see 
a long chair in the verandah on the second floor, 
and a languid hand waving assured her that this 
was her stepmother. In the garden five children, 
of ages varying from three to nine years old, 
were apparently rolling in the dust, but at the 
sound of the gate shutting, they precipitated 
themselves like a whirlwind upon their new 
sister. 

“Gently, gently, children! ” said Major Beres- 
ford, in the hopeless, irritable voice he used in 
addressing his family; “you will annoy your 
sister. Esther, this is Flora, and Lucy, and 
Maimie, and Charlie, and Hadji Baba!” 

“T shall soon get to know you all apart,” said 
Esther, with resolute cheerfulness, though the 
sight of the five ill-mannered, unkempt Beres- 
fords had discounted the pleasure of her arrival. 
An Indian ayah came out of the front door to 
meet her, and Esther suddenly recalled her child- 
hood with a rush of recollection, at the sight of 
the kindly, brown face. 

“Tt is Lalloo! O, Lalloo, I remember you!” 
she said ; and the ayah, whose mother had held 
her in her arms eighteen years ago as a little 
baby, laid her lips upon the little hand that 
Esther held out. 

“Not Lalloo, Missie. Lalloo dead and buried; 
but Lalloo’s daughter, Kopama; often hear her 
mother ta!k of pretty Missie Baba.” 

And so Esther found her first triend in Pem- 
broke Camp. 

Mrs. Beresford was lying back among her 
cushions when Esther came out on to the bal- 
cony, and in the first shock of realisation as to the 
condition to which selfish indulgence may bring 
a woman, Esther stood silent. If Monica Beres- 
ford had ever been a pretty woman, the shape 
lessness of a figure that was addicted to loose 
teagowns and rich food had destroyed every 
vestige of good looks. She was so indolent that 
she could not trouble herself to lift more that 
her head from the cushions and the pile of light 
novels to greet Esther. Her dark hair was uD- 
tidily arranged in a lump at the top of her head, 
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and her dress of white muslin was crumpled and 
dirty. 

“Dear me, Essie,” she said, in her half-com- 
plaining voice; “I am really very glad to see 
you—you can be very useful to me now that you 
are grown up. Did you have a nice voyage? 
and how is Eleanor Galton? But, really, I have 
always found my sister such a fatiguing person 
that I am not a bit glad she has come out to 
Malta.” 

Esther gave and accepted a kiss, and sat down 
on the seat beside Mrs. Beresford. “ Mrs. Galton 
is very well, and so are her daughters,” she said, 
gently ; “and I had a very pleasant voyage.” 

“Ts that the last fashion in skirts?” said her 
stepmother again, eyeing the blue serge with 
curiosity. “Here, in this hole of a place, you 
never see anything, and my ayah is so stupid; 
I have to keep her waiting on me almost entirely, 
and your father is so annoyed with the way the 
children are neglected—but what can I do?” 

“You must tell me what I can do to help you,” 
said Esther, gently, and before she had been in 
the house half-an-hour, she found herself com- 
mitted to the charge of five children, and the 
general supervision of the household. 

“Of course, you can’t expect me to do any- 
thing!” said Mrs. Beresford, fretfully; “my 
health is so wretched. I am sure, the mere 
moving here from Calcutta took me months to 
recover from, and the Maltese servants are just 
awful. You will have your hands full, Esther. 
And as for your father’s soldier servant, he mud- 
dles about anyhow - 

“Has Esther had any breakfast?” said Major 
Beresford at the door. 

“T don’t know! ” said his wife, fretfully, again ; 
“and if she had not, I don’t suppose there would 
be anything fit to eat in the house. For, with 
cooks so expensive, and provisions so atrocious, 
a housekeeper does not know which way to turn! 
Ican assure you, my dear Norman, that Carmela 
is a fearful manager, and it would have been 
much better if you had got over your absurd 
prejudice, and allowed me to have a man-cook.” 

“Prejudice!” said Major Beresford, bitterly ; 
“there is not much prejudice in the fact that 
men-cooks cost a pound a week in wages! 
Esther, are you hungry?” 

“Not a bit!” said the girl; “may I go and 
unpack? ” 

She rose, and looked towards Mrs. Beresford 
shyly. 

“Yes—yes—Norman, show her the way. What 
are you going to call me, Essie? don’t care 





to have such a big girl calling me ‘Mamma.’ : 


Why, I vow you and I look like sisters! Why 
not call me Monica?” 
Major Beresford’s grim face did not change, 
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and Esther said, quietly: “I should like to call 
you Monica if it pleases you! ” 

She hastily added that she was not at all 
hungry, and Flora was summoned to show her 
to her room. Flora was the eldest of Major 
Beresford’s second family: an unattractive girl, 
with a lanky pigtail of ash-coloured hair, and 
the pallid complexion of the English child who 
has been kept in the Indian plains too long. 
She fingered her new sister’s clothes doubtfully, 
and looked with curiosity at her simple apparatus 
of toilet necessaries. 

“What a lot of frocks you've got, Esther,” 
she said, enviously. “Why, we've only got a 
best one between two of us; and look at my 
every-day serge! ” 

She held up a corner of the spotted, torn skirt, 
and Esther looked meditatively at it, wondering 
if she could manage to squeeze new clothes for 
the five children out of her pocket-money. 

“Who makes your dresses?” she said, calcu- 
lating the amount of serge necessary to cover 
Flora’s angular body. 

“O! anybody!” said the child, with an elfish 
laugh. “Sometimes ayah alters one of mother’s 
old ones for me; and sometimes, when father 
gets his pay, and there is a party to go to, mother 
lets me have a new one, and a dressmaker to 
make it; but that is not very often! ” 

She continued to keep up a lively conversa- 
tion, admitting Esther into various side-lights on 
the household management that shocked her 
as to the depth of knowledge already possessed 
by this precocious child of nine. She dismissed 
her at last, and when she had completed her 
unpacking, and had dragged the boxes away, 
she sat down under the window to consider her 
position. Her bare room, with its matting on 
the floor and its narrow camp-bed, was utterly 
devoid of any attempt at daintiness, although 
she knew that pretty details could be supplied 
later. There were faded curtains in the windows, 
and a torn cover on the deal chest of drawers ; 
but the view through the open panes made up 
for any deficiencies on the part of the furniture, 
and Esther stood there, drinking in the beauty 
of the sea and sky, and yellow cliff, seen through 
a twining frame of scarlet-blossomed creeper. 
She remembered the view of Dorset hills and 
undulating green slopes seen through the cot- 
tage windows at Arborfield, and for a moment 
her eyes flashed bright with tears as she thought 
of her grandmother and the little white room 
that had been always so exquisitely dainty in 
every way. What was Mme. de la Pérouse doing 
now without her? And at the thought she took 
out her writing-case and began a letter to her, 
in which she was presently interrupted by a 
soft thump at the door. 
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“Come in!” she said, and meeting with no 
answer, went to open it: and found Baba sitting 
on the floor, and hugging a shaggy puppy round 
the neck. Baba’s eyes were sad, and his cheeks 
stained with tears, and Esther picked him up 
and carried him into her room, where she kissed 
and comforted him to her heart’s content. 

“ Hadji Baba, what is it?” she said, wondering 
why his clothes looked as if he had been dragged 
through a quickset hedge backwards. 

“Me want kissin’ and a comfy knee,” said 
Hadji Baba; “and so do Ponto. The others is 
playin’ quicket, and the ball was hard when it 
hit my head!” and at the thought of his injuries 
he burst into sobs again. Esther felt her whole 
heart go out to this child with the exquisite, fair, 
curly hair, and the eyes like mosaics of lapis 
lazuli, and the wistful red lips. Somehow Hadji 
Baba had absorbed into his small person all the 
charm and beauty of the Beresford family, and, 
indeed, he possessed every quality that the others 
lacked. A little eau-de-Cologne upon the bruised 
forehead, and a short history of the “Three 
Bears,” brought the smiles to Hadji Baba’s lips 
again, and his sorrows were forgotten in the 
oasis of Esther’s caresses. In the depths of the 
girl’s trunk there was Jaid away a little store of 
children’s clothes that Mme. de la Pérouse had 
unearthed from one of her boxes in the attic at 
the Cottage, and in an instant Esther was en- 
gaged in the delightful task of dressing Hadji 
Baba from head to foot. When Mme. de la 
Pérouse had given her the old-fashioned outfit, 
she had told her that they had belonged to her 
little son who had died when he was no more 
than a baby, and Esther had loved her for the 
thought that had dictated such a sacrifice on 
behalf of the far-off child. Hadji Baba, dressed 
in a little white cambric suit trimmed with fine 
embroidery, his hair brushed into pretty curls, 
and his face and hands clean and sweet with 
scented soap, looked Jike an old miniature, and 
it was Esther herself whom he resembled in every 
line of his features. He surveyed himself 
solemnly in the little cracked glass, while the 
puppy sat and thumped the ground with an 
enquiring tail. 

“What shall I do when it gets dirty?” he said 
at last. 

“Put a clean one on, you little darling!” 
cried Esther, giving him a loving squeeze ; 
“there are heaps of pretty suits for you, and I 
can make more ; for you are going to be my boy, 
and sleep in my room.” 

“ Then I shall never cry any more,” said Hadji 
Baba; “ for I just love you, Essie! ” 

A clamorous gong woke the echoes in the hall 
at that moment, and Esther went downstairs 
The dining-room 


hand in hand with the child. 
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was dark and untidy, and since the greater part 
of the furniture consisted of packing-cases, for 
which Mrs. Beresford had had no time to make 
covers, the effect was very strange and unfip- 
ished. No single article of furniture matched 
the others, and Esther found herself sitting on 
a scarlet-painted rustic chair, while Hadji Baba 
climbed on to a music stool on which he perched 
uneasily. The astonishment that fell on the 
party assembled round the table at the sight of 
the youngest member of the family in his new 
clothes, expressed itself in various ways. Flora 
giggled, and her mother lifted her hands help- 
lessly. 

“My gracious, Esther! Why, what have you 
done to Baba? He looks different, somehow. 
And, my dear, what pretty clothes. But just 
fancy the washing-bill! ” 

“He is different because he is clean!” said 
Major Beresford, caustically, as he rapped upon 
the table with his knife for grace. “And, my 
dear Esther, if you can undertake to turn the 
four others into respectable members of society, 
you will deserve the Victoria Cross!” 

“You are always so cavilling, Norman! ” said 
Mrs. Beresford, fretfully ; “the only thing that 
ails the poor children is want of money to make 
them smart!” 

“Very well, my dear, we will see! ” said Major 
Beresford, as he began to carve the mutton. 
“I suppose you will give Esther carte blanche 
in the house? ” 

“Esther may do anything she likes!” sighed 
Mrs. Beresford ; “ and if she can reduce to order 
this hateful establishment of ignorant servants, 
I shall bless her for ever!” 

“T will do my best,” murmured Esther, faintly. 
The appearance of the table shocked and horti- 
fied her, with its dirty cloth and its dull silver. 
The mutton was so tough that she could hardly 
cut it, while Carmela’s idea of a pudding was 
exceedingly elementary. They were waited on 
by Major Beresford’s soldier servant, Delaney, 
whose face wore the same vacant, hopeless air 
as the rest of the household, but Esther felt that 
he looked more capable of reform than did 
Carmela, and she mentally planned a change 
from khaki uniform to a striped “ Jean ” coat and 
scarlet silk cummerbund, such as she had seen 
the waiters wear on board ship. He made various 
dashes for the plates and knives, and it was his 
hand that saved Charlie from a serious choking 
fit by a timely slap on the back, and that cut 
up Hadji Baba’s meat into careful dice. 

“Don’t I look nice, Delaney?” said Baba, 
conversationally ; “if Esther gets new clothes for 
us all, I’ll ask her fo get you some too!” And 
Delaney’s crimson face and appealing glance at 
Esther averted a reproof from the Major. 
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Major Beresford sat with his head on his hand 
for the greater part of the meal, and the remarks 
that he vouchsafed did not tend to add to the 
harmony of the feast. 

“Goat again, Monica ; we shall have to change 
the butcher! ” or “ Did you return Mrs. Hender- 
son’s call, Monica? The Colonel was thoroughly 
snaggy to me to-day, and I don’t think I have 
done anything to offend him! ” 

Esther’s heart sank with every hour of her new 
life, for it would take both thought and tact to 
adjust domestic affairs successfully, although 
she was longing to begin her task. She found, 
however, that it was Mrs. Beresford’s daily plan 
to spend the early part of the afternoon in sleep- 
ing, and she therefore sent the children out for 
a walk with the ayah, and started to clean the 
drawing-room, having given orders that no one 
was to be admitted. The hopelessness of the 
untidy, dingy room was soon changed by the 
arrangement of a few Indian hangings that she 
had discovered in a cupboard full of rubbish. A 
brilliant Moorish saddle-cloth was hung over the 
screen to hide the hole that the children’s fingers 
had worn in the silk, and the sofa was draped 
with a striped rug, and the cushions concealed 
as if by magic with some muslin covers that 
Esther had intended for her own room. There 
were one or two handsome pieces of Italian inlaid 
furniture that Esther dragged into sight, and she 
rejoiced in burnishing some brass bowls, and 
filling them from the garden outside. She was 
arranging branches of rosy oleander in an 
Oriental jar, and surveying the complete meta- 
morphosis of the dingy room into a bower of 
beauty, when she was aware of an apologetic 
cough in the doorway, and turned back red and 
dusty to see Delaney’s appealing face as he 
ushered Mrs. Galton and Sybil into the room. 

“Beg pardon, Miss; it’s the mistress’ sister! ” 
he said, and made a noisy exit over Mrs. Galton’s 
trailing skirt. 

“My dear girl!” cried Sybil, with a shrill 
titter ; “you look as though you had been coal- 
ing, and as for your hair!” 

“So your work has begun, as I prophesied, 
Esther,” said Mrs. Galton, surveying the room 
critically through her long glasses; “and I ex- 
pect that you will agree with me, that you will 
have very little time for amusement.” 

“I will go and tell Mrs. Beresford that you 
are here,” Esther said quietly; but at the same 
moment the door opened, and Monica herself, 
still in her tea-gown, sailed into the room. 

“TI saw you coming up the path, Eleanor ; glad 
to see you,” she said; then turned her -eyes 
upon the room. 

“Why, Esther, you delightful girl! ” she cried. 
“The room is fifty times prettier than Mrs. 
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Henderson’s ; and J shall give a party next week. 
Why, you are really a treasure! ” 

“New brooms always sweep clean!” said 
Mrs. Galton, tartly ; “and Esther had plenty of 
laziness on board ship. It does girls good to 
work, otherwise they get into mischief.” 

“Esther has conveyed plenty of dirt on to 
herself,” cried Sybil, anxious to be friendly, and 
to avert trouble from a useful friend; “and I 
really think she has made the room quite nice, 
even if she is a new broom.” 

Mrs. Beresford sat down forcibly. She and 
her sister were never on good terms, for she 
resented the patronage which Mrs. Galton was 
always ready to bestow. “Esther is a perfect 
treasure,” she said; “and I never did see any- 
thing so nice as this room. Run away, Essie, 
now, and brush your frock, and take off your 
apron for fear anyone should call!” 

And Esther departed. 

“Mark my words, Monica; you will have 
trouble with that girl!” said Mrs. Galton, 
darkly. 

“What sort of trouble, Eleanor? I am sure 
she is pretty and nice enough for anyone; and 
I should think that even you could find nothing 
to blame in her!” 

For once Mrs. Beresford was aroused from 
her usual languid condition of indifference, for 
something in the girl’s attitude had touched her, 
appealing to her motherly heart in a manner 
that was quite foreign to her nature. 

Mrs. Galton sniffed. “I watched her on board 
ship,” she said ; “and I can assure you that she 
had half the men after her, and seemed to enjoy 
tt” 

“You forget that Esther is a pretty girl,” said 
Mrs. Beresford, looking hard at the ceiling; 

“and, of course, pretty girls cannot be judged 
by the ordinary rules of behaviour of the plain 
ones! ” 

Mrs. Galton looked at her sister, uncertain, 
for a moment, if she had heard aright: for this 
was a new Monica, with an opinion of her own. 

“ What upon earth has made you take Esther’s 
part so strongly?” she said, acidly ; “she is no 
real relation to you.” 

“ Because I like her,” said Monica Beresford, 
wearily ; “and because she is taking a heavy 
burden on her shoulders very cheerfully, and 
will be a great help to me.” 

“You will find vourself on the shelf,” said 
Eleanor Galton, emphatically. “ Mark my words, 
Monica, you will be sorry for the day that made i 
you give way to your laziness, and have the girl 4 
out here. I have studied her on board ship for | 
ten days, and I know what I am saying. She 
has great ideas of all her fine friends and con- 
nections, and you will find that she will have all 
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the invitations, and be gadding about all day, 
and that you will be left in the lurch!” 

Mrs. Beresford settled herself more comfort- 
ably among her cushions: “ My dear Eleanor,” 
she said, “you must be singularly unobservant 
of my character if you have not learnt long ago 
that the shelf is the place for me—the only place 
in which I have no trouble and no responsibility. 
If Esther does her duty to us most of the day, 
I do not see why she should not enjoy herself all 
she can.” 

“She has got some absurd 
Staniers are going to take her up!” 
Galton, uneasily. 

Monica Beresford looked across at her sister, 
and her tired eyes brightened a little. “I had 
a most kind note from Lady Adela yesterday,” 
she said, “sympathising with me on my lack of 
good health—and—and Esther dines at the 
Palace to-morrow night—a little private dinner 
—a party of friendship—not at all a formal 
affair.” 

The conversation flagged a little after this, 
and Mrs. Beresford relapsed into her usual con- 
dition of torpidity. But when Mrs. Galton had 
departed, with many protestations of sympathy 
and friendship, and Monica was on her way back 
to sofa and siesta, she ‘turned towards Esther’s 
room and knocked at the door. Esther opened 
it, and her stepmother stood looking into the 
neatness and whiteness beyond with a sudden 
sense of discomfort. The charming face and 
figure of the girl, compared with her own un- 
shapely untidiness, ‘struck her with a sense of 
personal loss. 

“Esther,” she said, “did you do anything on 
board ship to offend my sister?” 

The girl looked up, penitence and doubt strug- 
gling for mastery in her face. “I cannot remem- 
ber anything,” she said, gently; “but I do not 
think Mrs, Galton likes me.” 

“ She’s jealous! ” said Monica Beresford, with 
a sudden laugh; “and I declare I feel glad to 
possess something at last in life to make Eleanor 
jealous!” and, with a little hysterical laugh, 
she went back to her own room. 


idea that the 
said Mrs. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ The beginning of great things. 


“ DEAR me, Alwyne,” said the Governor of Malta 
as he entered the drawing-room, followed by his 
two A.D.C.’s, “pray, who is that extremely pretty 
young woman standing by Lady Adela?” 

Lord Francis Alwyne slowly directed his gaze 
towards the corner of the room where Lady Adela 
stood resplendent in black velvet and diamonds, 
and saw Esther, shy and sweet in her white gown, 
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with her grandmother’s pearls about her slender 
throat. 

“ That, sir, is Miss Beresford,” he said, slowly 
removing his eye-glass. “Her grandmother, 
Mme. de la Pérouse, is in some way connected 
with Lady Adela’s family.” 

“Dear, dear; yes, yes, of course. Why, I 
adored her when she was Mme. la Duchesse and 
I was a subaltern with a fluffy moustache before 

the days of the débdcle. Pray introduce me, 
Alwyne. The girl is like her grandmother— 
wonderfully like her.” 

There was always a certain amount of state 
kept up in the Governor’s establishment, and 
Esther felt herself blushing warmly as she was 
led up to a grey-haired, elderly gentleman with 
a waxed moustache and eye-glasses, whose breast 
was covered with decorations, and she was con- 
scious that her bow was a very tremulous one, 
and would have shocked Miss Jenkins could she 
have been aware of its mediocrity. 

“Glad to see you; glad to see you,” said the 
Governor, patting her hand in a stately fashion; 
“and now pray tell me about Mme. la Duchesse 
de la Pérouse; it is many years since we met.” 

When Esther had recovered sufficiently from 
her bewilderment to realise that it was her grand- 
mother about whom such kindly questions were 
being asked, she answered so eagerly that Sir 
Ambrose kept her talking for some time, en- 
chanted by her brilliance. 

Lady Adela had planned a very kindly dinner 
party for Esther’s benefit. Nell Clare-Smythe, 
sparkling in pink silk and opal ornaments, and 
her handsome, quiet husband in his naval uni- 
form ; M. de Brinvilliers and a good-looking girl 
in grey, whose name was Rosamund Morley, 
with the two A.D.C.’s, Lord Francis Alwyne and 
Major Montresor, completed the whole com- 
pany, who presently went in to dinner together. 

Esther’s toilette had been an excitement to 
the whole family. She had dressed to a chorus 
of admiring voices and suggestions that had been 
difficult to withstand. Mrs. Beresford had 
wished to lend her several showy pink topaz 
ornaments, and Hadji Baba had brought in a 
branch of oleander which Flora had offered to 
make into a spray for her bodice, and it was 
Major Beresford himself who had decided that 
she should be as white as a Madonna lily from 
head to foot, with no touch of colour to mar the 
effect. He was to take her to the Palace gate 
and fetch her back again, spending the inter- 
vening time at the Club, and it was only Esther 
who regretted the fancied slight to her father 
in leaving him out of the invitation. She was 
amused and touched to find that her entry into 
society under the wing of Lady Adela Stanier 
was an occasion of great triumph for the Beres- 
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fords, and that there was not the faintest feeling 
of jealousy on the part of Monica, who, from 
the depths of a cane chair and a dressing gown, 
admired the satin of her gown and gave her a 
farewell kiss. Major Beresford fastened his 
daughter’s cloak about her shoulders, touching 
the soft ermine and cloth daintily. 

“ My dear Esther, it is a joy to me to see you 
taking your rightful place in the world,” he said 
softly. “Somehow, your stepmother and I have 
slipped out of things, but you will be different, 
please God.” 

Esther remembered his words now as she 
found herself walking demurely in to dinner on 
the arm of Lord Francis Alwyne, and wondered 
why she was not more alarmed. 

The Palace at Valetta is a stately building, 
cool and shady with its stone walls and floors, 

i and the corridors were lined with suits of armour 
that had belonged to the old knights of St. John, 
and hung with wonderful portraits of the men 
who had worn the armour. 

Esther, as she passed along, her small white- 
slippered feet tapping on the marquetrie floor, 
her hand resting on Alwyne’s arm with its 
A.D.C.’s black sleeve cuffed with pale blue, 
wondered if it was possible that she could be the 
same girl who less than three weeks ago had 
been eating modest school suppers—thick bread- 
and-butter and sweet cocoa in an ink-stained 
schoolroom—and at the thought she gave a 
sudden little ripple of laughter. ; 

“What is amusing you?” said Alwyne, sud- 
denly interrupting a heartrending history of 
the Knights of St. Elmo; and because he looked 
kind and sympathetic, Esther told him. 

“It is not often that Lady Adela has anyone 
so fresh and unspoiled at her dinner parties,” 
he answered, smiling; and Esther saw that he 
was very careful, after her innocent confidences, 
to see that she was not in any way puzzled by the 
arrangements of the table or the rarity of the 
dishes that she was called upon to eat. 

Lady Adela kept her at her side for some time 
after dinner, asking her kindly questions, and 
recalling old incidents of her friendship with 
Mme. de la Pérouse, and Esther found that she 
had accepted an invitation to the opera, and to 
a polo match, and also to a pic-nic, before the 
end of the evening, with a promise of various 
dances to come. At Lady Adela’s request she 
sang several songs, and Sir Ambrose applauded 
vehemently. 

“Why, she has the voice of a lark!” he said. 
“ Adela, my dear, we must have musical evenings 
through the winter; we must, indeed.” 

Alwyne watched her from a distant corner of 
the room as she stood by the piano. Her slender 
white figure, the sheen of her bright hair, and 
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the glory of her voice, all enwrapped his senses 
like a snare. He forgot that she was no woman 
of the world to help on his ambitions, that she 
could bring him no dowry that would go towards 
paying his numerous debts ; he only remembered 
that she was very lovely and very charming, and 
that for such a face men have often thought the 
world well lost. 

“T shall marry her,” he said, impulsively, 
“and mould her myself,” and insensibly his 
manner took on a far more intimate tone of 
possession that made Lady Adela Stanier glance 
across at Mrs. Clare-Smythe. 

“Does he mean anything?” she said, under 
her breath. “Surely Francis is not going to 
lose himself for love alone?” 

“ My dear Lady Adela,” said Nell, with a pretty 
lift of her eyebrows, “ Francis will not do any- 
thing without stopping to count the cost, you 
may be sure, but he certainly looks dangerous 
to-night.” 

Esther had chosen for her second song the 
pathetic ballad of “ Farewell,” that she had sung 
at Arborfield to Geoffrey Hanmer, and her mind 
was suddenly swept backwards to the happy 
places of her childhood. 

The old-fashioned drawing-room at the Hall 
with its scent of pot-pourri and lavender, and 
Geoffrey’s kind face, with the fidelity of his sad 
eyes as he bade her good-bye, took her heart 
by storm, and her last note was almost a sob. 
She turned aside and busied herself with some 
loose music to hide her emotion, and Major 
Montresor began to play a lively Hungarian 
air. Alwyne came up to her, moved out of his 
usual calm. 

“Thank you, Miss Beresford,” he said. “I 
know what you are feeling: there is so much 
farewell in life—to childhood—friends, and 
home.” 

Esther looked up and dashed a tear from her 
eyes and smiled bravely. “I was very stupid, 
when I have so much to be thankful for,” she 
said, “ and so many friends.” 

He could not tell that she was thinking of the 
brave poverty of Geoffrey Hanmer, fighting 
against great odds in the old home. He did not 
know that at the moment her heart went out 
to Geoffrey in a way she could not understand, 
since she had not, as yet, learned the first 
alphabet of love. 

“Miss Beresford, may I drive you down to 
the polo on Thursday? I know Lady Adela is 
going to chaperone her party, and I will come 
and fetch you at three o’clock, or it would be 
still better if you Junched here first.” 

He was not inclined to drive the three miles 
out of the way to her home to fetch her ; for he 
was anxious to show that his intimacy with 
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Esther did not include intimacy with her family, 
whom even kind Lady Adela had pronounced 
* rather and since Lady Adela 
warmly seconded the arrangement, and told her 
that lunch was at a quarter to two, she accepted 


impossible,” 


gratefully. 

“My dear Esther,” said Mrs. Clare-Smythe, 
as she kissed her good-bye, “ what a triumph you 
have had to-night! You are really going to be 
a great success.” 

And into the heart of Esther Beresford there 
stole the first passing thought of pride as she 
laughed back her answer. 

The drawing-room windows were set round 
with a long verandah overlooking the Palace 
Square, and that night one of the bands of the 
Scotch regiments was playing. 

“Come round this way to the cloak-room,” 
said Alwyne to Esther when she had said her 
good-nights, and he led her out on to the bal- 
cony, when they stood for a moment looking out 
into the briliantly lighted square. 

Up and down went the population of Valetta 
that warm autumn night, flirting their fans and 
chattering like so many sparrows. There were 
several English people walking up and down 
under the Palace walls, and Esther, as she and 
her companion leaned over the green rail, started 
a little as she recognised among them Mrs. 
Galton and her two daughters, accompanied by 
two young men. They had evidently been 
staring up at her for some time, and Esther 
became aware, with a blush, that the blue and 
black sleeve was very close to her own arm. 
She did not know how lovely she looked leaning 
out of the shadows like a spirit of the old grey 
Palace, but she could hear the hard ring of 
Carrie Galton’s laugh, and across the road her 
quick ears caught the words, “ Beggars on horse- 
hack.” 

But Alwyne had seen or heard nothing, and 
downstairs. She realised, as she 
that her father must have been 
waiting outside for her for and 
Alwyne started a little as the stooping, thin figure 
in the shabby clothes came out of the shadow 
of the Palace courtyard, and Esther introduced 
him to her father. 


followed her 
saw the cloc k, 


some time, 


“How d’you do? Won't you come in and have 
a drink or something?” he said, evidently much 
relieved when Beresford quietly declined the 
proffered hospitality: for he thought the 
A.D.C.’s manner supercilious. It would have 
struck a man of kindlier nature, that the com- 
between father and daughter was a 
tragedy in itself, but Alwyne only saw the un- 
fashionable clothes, the unsmart figure of the 
man whose career had been a failure. 

“When Esther is my wife,” he said to him- 
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self as he turned back into the Palace, “I must 
make it clear to her that she has no encum- 
brances in the shape of down-at-heel relations 
tacked on to her.” 

But Esther, in blissful unconsciousness of 
Alwyne’s meditation, was pouring out to her 
father the history of the evening. 

“T am glad to think you enjoyed it, Essie,” 
he said. “Anyhow, vou looked very nice, and 
I am sure that you did credit to your relations. 
I cannot understand now how it was that your 
grandmother could afford to buy you such an 
-—an ample outfit as you describe—for I always 
imagined that Mme. de la Pérouse was badly 
off.” 

“Oh, yes, father, she is—is very poor ; but she 
sold some of her jewels, and they were worth a 
great deal of money.” 

“T suppose that necklace of yours is worth 
several hundred pounds,” said Major Beres- 
ford, with a faint sigh, as he thought of a sheaf 
of unpaid bills and a threatening tailor. 

“1 think it must be a valuable one, for it was 
given to my grandmother by Marie Antoinette.” 

Esther’s answer was so innocent that her father 
bit his lip. He could not ask her for the neck- 
lace, but his affairs were in so desperate a state 
that something had to be done to avert disaster. 

“Essie,” he said again, and his voice was so 
harsh that the girl looked up at him afraid; 
“TI hate to ask you—I hate to ask you, or to say 
such a thing to you: but have you any money 
of your own?” 

The clear eyes of the girl met his with a vague 
trouble in their depths. “Yes, father, I have 
twenty pounds,” she said, gently. “My grand- 
mother wished me to be independent; she 
thought I might want a little money now and 
again.” 

“Essie, will you lend me fifteen pounds?” 
said Major Beresford. “It is an awful thing for 
a father to ask his child for money, but I will 
pay you back— 

Esther put out her hand in the darkness with 
a little sob and nestled close to him. 

“Oh! daddy—oh ! daddy,” she said, letting the 
old pet name of her babyhood slip out. “ Don’t 
you know that it is a joy to help you at all? You 
should never have asked for it if I could but 
have guessed you wanted the money. Why did 
you not say so directly, daddy dear? The money 
was only to buy clothes for the children.” 

The leather curtains that hung on either side 
of the carriage were open, and by the light of 
the full moon he saw her face, pale and serious, 
and his own eyes dropped. 

‘ Father, it makes me so happy to be 
asked to do anything for you,” Esther said again, 
half afraid of his silence. 


dear, 
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Beresford laid his hand suddenly on her warm, 
clinging fingers, and pushed them away. Be- 
fore his mind there surged many a scene that 
he would not for the world have confided to his 
daughter ; for there was one vice that held Major 
Beresford in thrall, and that was only secretly 
indulged in and spoken of very little. 

He was accustomed to play cards for high 
stakes, and, as is so often the case with the 
gambler, his winnings at first had spurred him 
on to indulge more often in the fatal pastime. 
He had begun to play for money when his 
affairs became embarrassed, owing to indolence 
and extravagance. Instead of doing his best by 
honest means to release himself from the position 
into which he had drifted, he tried to increase 
his income by these desperate means, and every 
penny that he could scrape together went to the 
“ Bridge” table; and of late luck had been en- 
tirely against him, so that he was now reduced 
to considerable straits to meet what he called a 
debt of honour. 

“ Thank you, Esther,” he said, hoarsely ; “ you 
shall have it all back again with interest.” 

Something in her father’s manner repelled the 
girl with a quick sense of fear. “I shall never 
want it again, father,” she said, proudly; “all 
that I have belongs to you.” 

They were driving by the sea, and the full 
moon lay on the face of the blue waters, so that 
the island was as light as day. Under the lee of 
the shore a little fleet of fishing boats rocked 
at anchor, with a lamp like a star at each fore- 
mast. By the rays of the moon, Beresford, 
glancing down at the rapt face at his side, was 
suddenly carried back over the gap of twenty 
years to the day he had first seen her mother. 
Esther was like the Molly he had wooed and 
won in the stormy, impetuous courtship that had 
swept them from their feet in those old days. Here 
was the same innocence of the world, the same 
high sense of honour that had attracted him to 
the lovely, shy Marie de la Pérouse. He felt the 
same sudden desire for high ideal and ambition 
as he had felt in those old days; and he was 
almost inclined to vow that he would never touch 
a card again. But Giovanni was already draw- 
ing up at the gate of the garden, and the drive 
and the high ideals faded into the blackness of 
the night. 

As Esther came stepping softly up the stairs, 
the door of the little girls’ room opened, and 
Mrs. Beresford came out. 

“Oh! here you are!” she cried, shrilly. 
“ Here has Lucy been ill all the evening and me 
all alone: for ayah thought that Hadji was ill 
too, and would not leave him, and you in your 
smart clothes gadding about at parties. I sup- 
pose it is the part that the modern young woman 
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always plays: but I can tell you that a modern 
mother is not a part that I am inclined to under- 
take.” 

It was Esther’s first experience of the unreason- 
able irritability of a nervous invalid, and she 
had no idea that a woman whom she had left 
smiling and pleased three hours earlier could 
change so entirely into an angry flushed virago, 
unreasonably angry over an incident that had 
disturbed her from her ordinary easy life of 
self-indulgence. 

“ Oh, I am so sorry ; I would not have left you 
if I had known. What can I do?” cried the 
girl, in real distress. 

Mrs. Beresford, with her hair falling untidily 
on her shoulders, holding her dressing-gown 
about her with a shaking hand, was suddenly 
silenced by the radiant figure of the young girl 
on the step below her. Something in Esther's 
face arrested the torrent of words that otherwise 
would have poured unchecked from her lips. 
Something in the proud dignity of the small 
head, or the humility of the gentle eyes, touched 
her heart, and she felt the want of dignity in her 
attitude. 

“Qh, I don’t know that you could have done 
any good if you had stayed at home. I expect 
Lucy ate too much water-melon, and Hadji is 
always inclined to be feverish at nights; but go 
along to bed and send ayah to me, for I am 
tired to death.” 

And with a hurried good-night, Esther passed 
along to her own room, with tears in her eyes. 

All the keen enjoyment that she had ex- 
perienced was forgotten and spoilt in the thought 
that she had been selfish to leave her stepmother, 
and she told herself again and again that she 
regretted her selfishness. 

Along the floor by Hadji Baba’s bed the ayah 
lay stretched, as Indian servants sleep, upon the 
bare ground, and she rose at Esther’s entrance 
like a white ghost in her clinging draperies. 

“Hadji Baba plenty hot,” she said, touching 
with deft soft fingers the child’s forehead and 
hands. “You give him this drink when he wake, 
Missie, and he be all right,” and the ayah was 
gone as softly as a shadow; and by-and-by 
Esther heard Mrs. Beresford’s voice lifted in a 
monotonous complaining in the room below. 

Hadji Baba stirred a little in his sleep as 
Esther bent over his iron crib and kissed him, 
pushing back the tangle of fair hair tenderly. 
He lifted one sleepy round arm as she knelt 
there and put it round her neck with a murmured 
“darling,” and Esther felt comforted a little in 
her trouble. 

Mrs. Beresford was evidently ashamed of her 
il! temper, though still a little resentful against 
Esther ; though if it had not been for an early 
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visit from Mrs. Galton, the girl felt sure that 
her stepmother would have speedily forgotten 
every fancied cause of offence. She was teaching 
Carmela how to make a salad, in the intervals of 
cleaning the silver, when Delaney came running 
back, after answering the bell. 

“Tt’s the lady with the creaking dress, miss— 
the mistress’ sister; and my! she came in as 
though the place belonged to her. 
‘Where’s your mistress ?’ she says, ‘ and you with- 
out a coat this time of the morning, Pat Delaney, 
and a smear on your face.’ Truth she said that, 
miss,” and Delaney gave an unconscious imita- 
tion in his anger of Mrs. Galton and her silk- 
lined skirts. 

He was an old soldier, with easily wounded 
susceptibilities, and a strong sense of his own 
importance; and the long feud with Carmela 
was brought no nearer to being healed by the 
remark of the Maltese girl. 

“Tt’s not for want of telling you, Delaney, that 
you go up to answer bells in your shirt-sleeves 
with a dirty face.” 

“Sure, an’ it’s not for want of tellin’ you, Miss 
Carmela Sceberras, that if the Major knew how 
his salads was made, sorra a bit of one would 
he lay between his teeth,” cried Delaney, without 
a pause. 

Esther paused with a scratched silver cream 
jug in her hand, trying to check the quiver of her 
pretty lips. 

“Carmela, if you will go back to the kitchen, 
I will come and show you how to slice tomatoes,” 
she said; “for it is nearly lunch time. And, 
Delaney, you ought to have put on one of those 
striped morning jackets that Rosa made for you: 
they are meant for you to answer the door in, 
and you would look so neat in one with plated 
buttons. And, look here, Delaney, you must 
always rub your silver very carefully, and not 
smear it with your hand after you have used the 
leather.” 

“T’ll do different, miss,” said Delaney, gazing 
down in an awed condition of mind at the spoon 
in Esther’s slender hand. “The mess sergeant 
give me a lesson once when it was my turn for 
waitin’ at table, but all I can remember is 
breathin’ on it and rubbin’ with the palm of my 
hand, and the result is what you see, miss.” 

Under her directions, the wondering Delaney 
was initiated into the mysteries of laying a table 
smartly with folded napkins and pretty flower 
vases, and when the table was complete he stood 
back and gazed at it with a sigh of satisfaction. 

“It doesn’t seem right to put roast mutton and 
rice puddin’ on the top of it, miss,” he said ; but 
as at that moment Mrs. Beresford called 
“Esther! ” from the upper room she had to fly 
off before the lesson was complete. 
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Mrs. Galton had departed, and Monica sat in 
an armchair with an air of disturbance that was 
foreign to her nature. “Oh! there you are, 
Esther,” she said, fretfully; “why didn’t you 
come up to help me with Eleanor?” 

“TI was teaching Carmela how to make a salad, 
and cleaning the silver,” said Esther, gentiy. 
“I thought perhaps Mrs. Galton would stay for 
luncheon.” 

“Oh, no; she has a party of her own to-day,” 
said Mrs. Beresford, uneasily. “A lot of smart 
people, she said ; but what she came over to tell 
me was, that people thought it very odd that we 
were not thought good enough to be asked to 
the Palace with you the other night; and also 
it looked bad you being on the verandah alone 
with a young man in a very intimate attitude: 
all a part, she says, of your behaviour on board 
ship. I really did not think you were a flirt, 
Esther.” 

“Indeed! indeed I am not! 
flushed scarlet. 

“Well, Eleanor told me lots of things about 
the voyage: very queer things, I must say; but 
I wish Eleanor would not come and disturb me 
when I am resting: it never suits my nerves.” 

Esther tried to allay her anger. “If you want 
to know anything about the voyage, will you 
ask Mrs. Clare-Smythe, who is Lady Adela’s 
cousin ; she will tell you the truth, and would 
be a kinder judge of my actions than Mrs. 
Galton.” 

“What is the matter?” said Major Beresford’s 
voice behind them. “ What is that about Eleanor 
Galton. Surely you are not quarrelling about 
her?” 

“You are always so absurd, Norman; who is 
quarrelling?” cried his wife, fretfully. 

“T heard enough to know what the fuss is 
about,” said Major Beresford, sternly. “And 
this I will say: that Esther is to have every scrap 
of pleasure that comes in her way. The Staniers 
were her mother’s friends, not ours. And as for 
your sister, let me hear no more of her gossip 
about my daughter. Monica, this is not like you 
to be so unkind.” 

“ Oh, Esther, I did not mean to be so; forgive 
me, and let us be happy together. All these 
worries are so bad for my poor nerves,” said 
Mrs. Beresford, with a sob. “ Only when Eleanor 
comes here she always makes black seem white 
if she only talks long enough.” 

“Then don’t let Eleanor in here at all. And 
now let us come to lunch, my dear, for I want 
to take Esther to the tennis this afternoon at 
La Maison, and you too if you will come.” 

But Mrs. Beresford shook her head. “I will 
come another day, Norman, but I must have per- 
fect quiet this afternoon, as I feel very upset.” 


” 


Esther’s face 
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It was a very charming lunch table that pre- 
sented itself to Major Beresford’s eyes when they 
entered the dining-room, and round it were 
seated five well-dressed children ; while Delaney, 
sheepishly regarding his master, stood at atten- 
tion in the background. 

Beresford glanced at his daughter. 

“ Thanks, Essie,” he said, with a sudden smile 
that lighted up his whole face. “ Monica, this 
is just like old days.” 

Mrs. Beresford’s lips quivered as she looked 
at the well-laid table, with its sprays of roses 
and its bright silver. Dimly she saw herself as 
she was: the clog and hindrance to her husband’s 
career: the fly on his wheel of life. She glanced 
down at her untidy gown and put up her hand 
to straighten her hair. “It is very pretty,” she 
said, graciously. “ Norman, I think I will come 
with you after all to the Tennis Courts. I have 
never worn my blue dress yet,” and she was 
rewarded by Esther’s quick look of pleasure. 

“Oh, that will be delightful; do let me help 
to dress you, dear,” 

And so it came to pass that Major Beresford 
took with him that afternoon two well-dressed 
women to the tennis tournament in the ditch of 
the fortifications. For Esther had arranged her 
stepmother’s hair and retrimmed her hat in a 
most fashion, and the lace fichu 
that had been one of Mme. de la Pérouse’s gifts, 
was draped upon the bodice of the blue dress 
with admirable effect. 

Mrs. Galton was sitting in a corner with her 
daughters when the Beresford party arrived. 
“Why, who on earth has Esther got with her, 
Sybil?” she said, putting up her long glasses. 
“Quite a nice-looking—why, it’s Monica!” 

The shock of the realisation of her sister's 
transformation took all the power from her 
limbs, and it was not until Mrs. Beresford sat 
surrounded by a little court of friends that her 
sister came to greet her. But her presence was 
so evidently unwished for, that she retired in 
confusion to her corner, wondering why a woman 
who could look so smart as Monica Beresford 
should ever sink into the untidy imvalid of her 
daily life 

“What has Aunt Monica done to herself? ” 
said Sybil in a stage whisper to her discomfited 
mother 

“Gone out of her wits, I rather think, my 
dear,” replied her mother, tartly. “Fancy a 
lace fichu with her figure! ” 

“T think she looks very nice,” said Sybil, with 
unexpected vigour. “And I am going over there 
to talk to Esther.” 

And in spite of Carrie’s ill-natured insinuation 
that it was not Esther’s society that her sister 
desired, but the society of Esther’s little court 
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of young men, it was true that Sybil Galton 
felt something like real affection for the girl 
who had shown her how brightly an unselfish 
life might shine in the world’s dark night. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“* When poverty comes in at the door 
Love flies out through the window,” 


“ESTHER,” said Mrs. Clare-Smythe eagerly, “do 
you know that Sybil has found an admirer?” 

There was an afternoon dance taking place 
on board the Douglas, the ship that Captain 
Clare-Smythe commanded, and to Esther’s de- 
light his wife had offered to chaperon herself and 
Sybil Galton. 

A fortnight had gone by since the dinner party 
at the Palace, and Esther had not met Lord 
Francis Alwyne since that night, for he had been 
laid up with an attack of influenza. But to-day 
he was on board, an interesting invalid in a long 
armchair. 

“Which is Sybil’s admirer? Is he nice?” 

Esther was standing leaning against the rail 
of the Douglas, while her partner fetched her 
an ice, and Mrs. Clare-Smythe, like a brilliant 
butterfly in bright scarlet and black, hovered 
about among her guests. 

“He is horrid: the most disagreeable man on 
board ship: a naval engineer into the bargain, 
too. But I am so glad, for this will be a real! 
triumph over Mrs. Galton.” 

“Oh, Nell! but you do not mean to tell me 
that the man is not nice?” cried Esther, in dis- 
tress. 

“TI do mean it, indeed, my dear!” said Mrs. 
Clare-Smythe. “He is anything but steady, and 
altogether a hateful person, and no one could 
call him a gentleman.” 

“But I must tell Mrs. Galton,” said Esther, 
uneasily. “And yet I don’t know what to do, 
for that hardly seems honourable. I had better 
talk to Sybil about it.” 

“If you take my advice,” said Nell, with a 
little nod, “ you will not interfere with anyone's 
love affairs. It is a dangerous kindness, and 

if Mrs. Galton has eyes in her head, she must 
have seen the affair going on for the past week, 
kecause they met at the tennis club, I believe,” 
and she rustled away. 

When Captain Hethcote returned with 4 
striped Venetian ice in its cool green saucer, 
Esther was not quite so composed as usual, and 
he wondered what had happened to her. But 
her eyes were wandering in search of Sybil 
Galton who, released from her mother’s stern 
eye, was flirting with Mr. Macrorie in the vulgar 
fashion that girls of her type are so wont to 
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employ. She was looking almost handsome in 
a gown of bright pink silk and a large black 
hat, for her cheeks flushed with the ex- 
citement of unwonted admiration, and her voice 
rang shrilly across the deck. 

Andrew Macrorie was a good-looking naval 
engineer with a smart figure and a well cut 
uniform ; but he had the shifty dark eyes of a 
man who had grown accustomed to living by his 
wits, and his thin olive face suggested blood 
that was not entirely Scotch. 

He had already marked Sybil Galton down 
as an easy prey, for he was determined to marry 
a girl with money, and he was assured that there 
was no lack of it in the Galton family. Heth- 
cote’s eyes followed Esther’s, and recognised in 
an instant the cause of her uneasiness, for Sybil 
had been out of sight for the greater part of the 
afternoon with the same man, whose knowledge 
of the arrangements of the ship enabled him 
to conduct a flirtation in a very satisfactory 
manner. 

Hethcote had snatched these two consecutive 
dances with difficulty from Esther’s numerous 
admirers, and they meant more to him, loyal 
friend as he was to Alwyne, than he could say ; 
for Lord Francis, being neither a patient nor 
unselfish lover by nature, had succeeded in 
monopolising Esther for the greater part of the 
afternoon as a privileged invalid, to the edifi- 
cation of every man and woman on board. 

“Do you want me to break up that ¢éte-a- 
téte?” he said. “I will, if you like.” 

“Could we ask her to have some coffee with 
us?” hesitated Esther. “I don’t think Mrs. 
Galton would like Mr. Macrorie.” And in 
another moment they had passed over to Sybil’s 
side. 

“ Coffee ? 
“T have had several cups already. 


were 


No thanks,” said Sybil, flippantly ; 
Can’t you 


attend to your own affairs and leave mine 
alone?” 

And long after they had gone back to their 
old corner Hethcote and Esther heard the 


ring of mocking laughter from the pink gown 
and blue uniform 

“I think Sybil is very foolish,” said the girl, 
flushing a little. “But it seems to be of no use 
talking to her,” and at that moment the band 
struck up one of Strauss’s dreamy. waltzes, and 
Esther floated away to the strain of it. 

She danced beautifully, and Alwyne, from the 
long chair, watched her white gown threading 
its way in and out of the couples, groaning a 
little to himself over the doctor’s prohibition 
as to his taking part in any active amusement 
yet. 

How well Esther held her head; she looked 
like a stately lily with the white of her gown and 
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the pale green of her hat and sash. He knew 
now that he loved her, and yet he played with 
his feelings, assuring himself that he must not 
speak the fatal words yet, but must wait till he 
was more sure of himself and of her. 

His cousin came up and paused by him for a 
moment. “All alone, Frank? You are one of 
those people who prefer splendid isolation, | 
suppose. Sometimes I believe all you Alwynes, 
from the dear Marquis downwards, think no one 
good enough for intimate association or friend- 
ship.” 

She spoke lightly, and he moved with a sud- 
den sense of irritation. “That is absurd, Neil; 
but you are always unjust to me.” 

“Not at all, my dear boy—but—you like 
Esther Beresford enormously, of course—you 
like her only just well enough to spoil her 
chances with some other man—not enough to 
make her Lady Francis.” 

Her cutting words annoyed him at once, and 
he was too angry to deny their truth, and far 
too proud to allow his cousin to see into his 
heart. 

“My dear Nell, Miss Beresford understands 
the game well enough,” he said icily. 

“Oh, does she?” cried Nell. “ Then I will tell 
you this one thing, my good Frank: that if 
you so much as bring one line of trouble to her 
pretty forehead, you will have to answer to me 
for it. What does the stupid pride of the Mar- 
quis of Ashdown and his sons matter in com- 
parison with the heart of my friend?” 

“Good gracious, Nell,” cried Alwyne, lightiy ; 
“what has come over you? I hardly know 
you again. Can it be that private theatricals 
are on the ¢apis, and you are practising for your 
part? ” 

The contemptuous glance which Nell Clare- 
Smythe threw at her cousin would have with- 
ered up a man less self-satisfied than Francis 
Alwyne. 

“Yes, if you like to call life the theatricals, in 
which I have played my part always indiffer- 
ently,” she said, in a thrilling voice. “It is 
Esther herself who taught me on board the 
Pleiades how a good woman ought to live, 
and I do not want her to forget that lesson her- 
self, or to allow the high ideals that she has 
always held to be destroyed within her by dis- 
appointment.” 

Alwyne looked into his cousin’s face in blank 
surprise. “My dear Nell,” he said, “I never 
associated you with romantic weakness before.” 

But Nell Clare-Smvthe had left him, and was 
dancing the “two step” with her husband with 
a vigour that amazed her cousin. 

His eyes followed Esther as she stood talking 
to her partner for a moment. The girl had 
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changed indefinably, as a girl must do who sud- 
denly finds herself the centre of a gay society. 
For in less than three weeks Esther Beresford 
had won for herself in Malta society a unique 
position. She had become the fashion, and the 
invitation cards in the Beresford drawing-room 
- were multiplying every hour. She was engaged 
every day for a month ahead, and her good 
resolutions as to devotion to her own home had 
undergone some modification. Her father had 
put his foot firmly down as to her freedom of 
movement, and since Mrs. Beresford, after a 
few attempts at energy, had gone back to her 
drawing-room with her novel and dressing- 
gown, it became an established rule that 
Esther was chaperoned to her gaieties by Mrs. 
Clare-Smythe. Her father had accompanied 
her once or twice, but it was so evident that he 
would prefer to be at his club that Nell and 
Esther had combined to relieve him of the re- 
sponsibility. 

Every morning she devoted herself to the 
house and to her family, and in Malta such sacri- 
fice was so rare that it seemed a great thing. 
At first she had offered to stay at home in the 
afternoon, but Major Beresford had been so 
irritable when her offer had been accepted 
that by degrees she shipped into the pleasant 
habit of enjoying herself every afternoon, and 
of leaving the children to their old neglected 
life. 

Beresford had some idea of justice to his dead 
wife and his daughter, whom now he considered 
to have been kept unduly long at school. It 
might also be a good thing for the family and 
for himself if she made a good marriage, and 
he was therefore anxious that her beauty should 
have every chance. 

If Esther had only explained to him that 
her wishes lay in another direction, he would 
have been quick enough to see that her in- 
fluence would have been very good for Flora 
and Lucy at this point of their lives; but 
Esther was finding out for herself the delights 
of admiration, and she yielded, as many a woman 
had done before her, to the voice of inclination 
that led her steps in quite another direction. 

Nell had the use daily during the season of 
an electric brougham, and every afternoon Pem- 
broke Camp was duly excited by its arrival at 
the Beresford quarters to fetch Esther, who was 
whirled away to some new gaiety in a pretty 
costume with an excitement that was gradually 
becoming necessary to her happiness. 

The strain of house work in the morning and 
late hours at night was telling on her health in 
a climate where repose is far more necessary 
than in Engiand, and there were lines under her 
eyes that had never been there in the old Arbor- 
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field days ; though her beauty was enhanced by 
a finish and completeness that were gradually 
transforming her into a woman of the world. 

Hadji Baba would sometimes hold her with 
clinging hands, but his feeble strength was not 
enough to keep her from her friends, nor his 
fretful demand for a walk and a story loud 
enough to make her ignore the fact that beyond 
the dull boundaries of Pembroke lay the delights 
of picnics and race meetings, and the thousand 
and one pastimes of a Malta season, 

Major Beresford had already repaid her loan 
to him, but even if a dim idea as to the real 
source of a great part of his income had already 
come to her, the constant sight of card-playing 
for money among her own friends had already 
dimmed her sense of right and wrong by duliung 
the shock of surprise. 

Alwyne, studying her face in the interval of 
the dance, realised that these experiences had 
swept over Esther, bearing down on their tide 
some of her freshness—some of her great inno- 
cence; and he was glad of it, since the new 
Esther was more to his mind than the old one 
had ever been. 

And at this point in his thoughts he rose, and 
made his way to her side. “I am just going off 
now, Miss Beresford. The doctor says that I 
must be careful of the chill at sunset on the 
harbour just at present. Will our drive hold 
good for the day after to-morrow? and will you 
lunch at the Palace first? Lady Adela wishes 
".” 

Esther hesitated, for she had planned tea on 
the rocks with the children for that day. ‘1 
promised to take my little sisters out for a pic- 
nic that day,” she faltered. 

The grave contempt of his face assured her 
that she was hardly wise to refuse what half the 
women in Malta would have scrambled to secure. 
His words were very determined. “ Any day will 
do for the children, Miss Beresford ; but I must 
have you on Friday,” and her eyes fell before 
the look in his own that hinted at a prior right 
too flattering to refuse. 

“T shall be very glad,” she faltered; and he 
went down the gangway into the waiting boat 
with a brief farewell. Half an hour later Esther 
and Sybil Galton were the last of the guests 
remaining on board, and they were waiting for 
Mrs. Clare-Smythe to chaperon them back to 
Valetta. 

Macrorie had vanished, and Esther found her- 
self alone with her cousin, whose attitude was 
one of uneasiness. 

“Sybil,” said the girl, suddenly, “I don't 
think that your mother would like Mr. Macrorie. 
Don’t you think you are unwise, dear?” 

“Not at all,” said Sybil, shrilly. “Look after 
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your own flirtation, Esther. While you are 
carrying on so with Lord Francis Alwyne you 
can’t expect people not to imitate your exalted 


behaviour.” 

“Oh, Sybil!” 

The colour died out of Esther’s cheeks at the 
sneer. “I am not carrying on with anyone; 


what a horrible expression.” 

“Well, if you aren’t engaged, everyone thinks 
you are,” said Sybil, uneasily, for it was unwise 
to quarrel with Esther just then. “But don’t 
tell mother anything: that would be a sneaking 
trick, and not a bit like you.” 

“JT don’t want to do anything underhand, I 
am sure, Sybil, or unkind; but would your 
mother like Mr. Macrorie? ” 

“Good gracious, yes!” cried Sybil, lightly. 
“She is only anxious for me to get married— 
or rather for one of us to do so—and it would 
not matter who the man was; and, besides, she 
likes Mr. Macrorie.” 

And in the innocence of her heart Esther 
believed her, though she was evidently surprised 
at Mrs. Galton’s taste. 

“Sybil, I wish you would not say those 
things about me,” she faltered. “They are not 
true, and it hurts me.” 

“Very well, Miss Prim,” said Sybil; “and in 
return you must leave me alone: for you and I 
have different ideas of enjoying ourselves.” 

“We have, indeed,” said Esther, fervently, 
and Sybil was silenced. 

Suddenly, upon the quiet air, the sunset gun 
from St. Angelo boomed across the water, and 
in an instant every fort and barrack, every ship 
and torpedo-boat, sent forth the call for Retreat. 
Sweet and unearthly, bugle fcllowed bugle, till 
the whole island was calling to evening, and the 
melody died away from the Grand Harbour to be 
caught up and echoed in the lonely forts beyond 
the village of Civita Vecchia on its spur of cliff. 

“How lovely,” said Esther, with a Ittle sob; 
“how lovely,” and even Sybil was touched with 
some faint shadow of appreciation. But at that 
moment Nell Clare-Smythe, coming up with 
her husband, swept them both into the boat 
before her. 

Evening had fallen before Esther had reached 
home in her father’s charge, and it seemed to 
her that the house looked more dreary and un- 
cared for than ever. 

Hadji Baha was sitting wailing on the stairs 
with a scratched arm, and the three girls were 
quarrelling in the dining-room over a broken 
doll. Tired though she was, Esther carried 
Hadji upstairs and slipped out of her smart 
frock into a cotton gown, and when she was on 


her way downstairs again Mrs. Beresford called 
her. 
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“I have had a dreadful headache all day,” 
she said fretfully, as Esther opened the door; 
“and the children’s noise has been distracting. I 
wish that they were all at the bottom of the sea.” 

Kopama was brushing her hair and rubbing 
vinegar into her aching head, while she lay on 
the shabby sofa and groaned. 

“You must stop in to-morrow, Essie,” she 
said. “I can’t manage without you, for I am 
always ill now.” 

“If Missie Beresford would walk more in the 
air, or move a little, she might be better,” said 
the ayah’s soft voice from behind the sofa, with 
a swift glance at Esther’s disappointed face: for 
she had no sympathy with the woman whose ail- 
ments were purely imaginary. 

“Nonsense, Kopama, hold your tongue,” said 
Monica sharply. “Oh, and Esther, you will 
have to cook the dinner to-night, for Carmela 
went home after luncheon saying she was ill. 
I am sure servants are the plague of one’s life, 
and I don’t know what we are going to do to- 
night.” 

Here was practical work ready to her hand, 
and Esther swept off Hadji to the kitchen where 
she found Delaney sitting disconsolately at the 
table washing potatoes by the light of a flaring 
candle. 

“There's many things to be thankful for in 
this world, miss,” said Delaney, as he rose and 
groped for the matches before lighting the hang- 
ing-lamp at Esther’s imperious command ; “ and 
one of the first things to be thankful for is that 
we wasn’t born Maltese; for of all the shiftless, 
boneless folks, it is these here islanders that 
takes first prize! What for now did Carmela 
take off and go before she had washed the lunch 
dishes? She says as it was a touch of fever, but 
I’m thinking it was a touch of temper all on 
account of my saying that we soon shouldn't 
want any boot blackin’ because all we should 
have to do would be to set the brushes on her 
face.” 

“Oh, Delaney! but that was rude! ” 

“It’s difficult to be always perlite to Carmela, 
miss,” said Delaney, clearing away the potatoes 
and fetching the eggs. “What do you think of 
an omelette for the Major, miss, and a bit of 
the cold goat—well, mutton, miss—devilled, 
with a good hot sauce? For Carmela’s the sort 
that can’t understand no discouragement softer 
than a kick, and no compliment that isn’t spread 
on with a butter-knife, miss.” 

“But she is a good, obliging girl, Delaney, 
and I think you are most unkind to her.” 

Esther, who had accepted the suggestion of a 
hasty dinner, and had added to it the idea of a 

fresh crisp salad, with a perfect sauce, was 
already hard at work. 
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“She'd be a great deal more obligin’ miss, if 
she didn’t keep her boots in the larder,” said 
Delaney, with a sniff; “and the butter in her 
dirty aprons.” 

“Delaney!” cried Esther in dismay, turning 
away from the stove with pretty flushed cheeks 
and tumbled hair. 

“Come out of the ice-chest, Master Hadj; 
lor, miss, what a figure of fun that child is to 
be sure. Come to Delaney, then, and he'll 
change your pinafore and shoes, my dear. To 
think that you should go and tumble in like 
that, and Carmela never having emptied the last 
lot of melted ice since the summer. Yes, miss, 
it’s true, and worse than that.” 

Delaney was drying Hadji with the tenderness 
of a woman, and Esther realised how often the 
children must be dependent on the good offices 
of the old soldier in her absence. 

“Oh, thank you, Delany. Hadji, do sit still 
for a little while till I cook father’s dinner. 
Please, Delaney, tell me if you think that 
Carmela ought to stay here as cook?” 

“No, I declare to goodness, unless you 
want to be poisoned and robbed in your beds,” 
cried Delaney, making passes in the air with the 
breadknife. “There’s many and many a thing 
missin’ here besides drippin’ and butter, and the 
bones of the meat; but there was the Major’s 
studs last week, and maybe there'll be one of 
your brooches next week, miss: for I’ve heard her 
say she wished she had one like them, and I 
know for certain that it was she who took the 
Major’s gold locket made out of a split sovereign 
and left a gilded chocolate in its place.” 

“Then what are we to do, Delaney?” 
Esther, in despair. 

Delaney became suddenly absorbed in the 
contemplation of the knife he was cleaning, and 
his reply was apparently addressed to the cruet 
stand. “I hold with all English in the house 
myself,” he said, breathing on the knife-blade ; 
“though the ayah is a decent person indeed ; 
but there’s a nice, cheerful, middle-aged widow 
woman with a bit of money that’s cryin’ out for 
a nice sort of place as cook just as this might 
be.” 

“Indeed,” said Esther, with deep interest. 

“At least, she used to was a widow-woman ; 
leastways, I ought to say her name is Maria 
Jane Hart; or, at any rate, it used to be Hart, 
but of late it isn’t,” stammered Delaney, staring 
about him wildly for some way of escape. 

“Delaney, that does sound nice, but what is 
her name now? ” 

There a mischievous note in Esther’s 
voice, and her eyes danced in the firelight. 
“What is her name now?” she said again, to 
silence. 


miss, 


cried 


was 


break the 
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“Well, miss, not to deceive you, it’s Delaney ; 
and not bein’ on the strength, and the bit of 
money not bein’ warranted to last for ever—yoy 
understand how it is—comin’ sir, comin’,” 
and Delaney, obeying an imaginary call, fled 
upstairs with the tray, leaving Esther to laugh 
as she had seldom laughed before, at Delaney’s 
announcement of the interesting event of his 
marriage. 

But later, when she was helping her father 
to eat the appetising little supper she_had pre- 
pared, she found him as pleased as herself with 
the prospect of Mrs. Delaney, and when the 
middle-aged, comely widow was ensconced in 
the Beresford family next morning, a new era 
began for the household, and Carmela was routed 
with total loss. 

There was a letter from Mme. de la Pérouse, 
which Esther had kept to open until she was 
sitting on the verandah after dinner. Her father 
was smoking his cigar, and Monica dozing in her 
chair, and before them, through the screen of 
creepers that overhung the whole balcony, the 
sea lay moving like the breathing of a child 
asleep ; and away up the slope the lights of the 
camp twinkled like brilliant stars. 


“Any news from Arborfield, Esther?” said 
Major Beresford, dreamily. 
“Grandmére says she and Louise are both 


well, and she desires her affectionate regards to 
you, father, and there is news of the village and 
of the Hanmers.” 

She paused on the name, for suddenly the 
thought of Geoffrey and his splendid courage 
made her choke. “The Hanmers? Ah! Your 
grandmother wrote to me about them,” said 
Major Beresford again. “ They are very badly 
off, I think she said, and there was a young man 
who had something of a tendresse for you.” 

In the darkness Esther’s cheeks flamed. 
“ Geoffrey and I were always friends,” she said 
steadily. 

“T hear gossip at the club sometimes,” pur- 
sued Major Beresford, in a lower tone; “and I 
hear there is a good chance of your making a 
first-rate marriage, Esther.” 

The girl hoped that in the silence the beating 
of her heart could not be heard. “ There is too 
much gossip here,” she said, in some confusion ; 
“far too much; and it is not true.” 

“We shall see—we shall see—but at least, 
Esther, I want you to marry well. I want you 
to be sure to be true to your own heart—true to 
your own heart—for that is always the best.” 

From the darkness of the further end of the 
balcony there came a smothered sob, and Monica 
Beresford sat upright among her cushions. 

“Esther,” she cried hysterically, “whatever 
you do, never marry a poor man. Look at us— 
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two poor people together—despised and down- 
trodden, and slighted by everyone because we 
are poor and cannot entertain. Look at our 
children and the house; look at everything and 
take warning by us.” 

“Monica,” said Major Beresford harshly ; 
“Monica, control yourself ; think of the example 
you are holding out to Esther.” 

' Confess that it is true, Norman,” cried his 


wife, shrilly ; “ confess that our life has been a 
failure because of its poverty, and will be a 
miserable failure to the end.” ° 


He was too honourable to turn upon his wife 
and tell her that it was she herself who had made 
life the failure that it so surely was. If she had 
had courage and a good heart, they need never 
have sunk into the deplorable condition of hope- 
less failure that was their life now. He would 
never have drifted into the man who had no am- 
bition beyond his rubber of Bridge and his din- 
ner ; while she might have been the loved mother 
and the admired member of society that a woman 
of her own standing may so easily become. 
It was like standing by the graveside of a dead 
friend to contemplate the past, and since Beres- 
ford had no heart for it he rose to his feet and 
stumbled back into the house with the step of an 
old man. Whether he or she had been most to 
blame mattered little, for the fact remained that 
neither had owned the stability of a living faith 
—the hope of a courageous soul. 

“You see how it is, Esther,” sobbed Monica 
again. “Take my advice and never marry a 
poor man: it just takes all the heart out of you,” 
and just because she was overtired and depressed 
with the reaction of the excitement of the after- 
noon, Esther felt certain in her own heart that 
she could never, never marry Geoffrey Hanmer, 
and embrace poverty even for his sake. 


CHAPTER X. 


“ The wisdom of fools.’ 


“WHAT has happened to me?” said Esther, 
looking at the bright sunlight that was barring 
the blind against her bedroom window; “the 
news from Arborfield ne longer interests me.” 

Upon her knee lay a letter from Mrs. Hanmer 
that had just arrived, and in every line she 
could trace a latent fretting anxiety that she was 
too generous to attribute to Geoffrey’s agency. 
It was he who had persuaded his mother to write 
to Esther; he who had been so anxious for a 
personal line from herself that he had never 
rested until Mrs. Hanmer’s letter was in the post. 
There were four closely-written sheets of foreign 
paper, but the petty gossip of a small country 
village fell on inattentive ears; and the fact 
that Geoffrey was likely to make a satisfactory 
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income out of his Wyandottes and the Berk- 
shire pigs was swamped in the reality of the 
lovely gown that lay upon her bed ready for the 
afternoon. 

“TI hope that you won’t forget your old friends, 
Essie, in the gaiety of a Malta season; though 
I suspect that before long you will learn the 
truth that a penniless girl, however pretty she 
may be, may have a score of admirers, but never 
a serious proposal of any value. Geoffrey sends 
his love.” 

Mrs. Hanmer had written, as she so often 
spoke—unadvisedly; and Esther resented the 
shadow of interference. “I can’t help it,” she 
said to herself ; “ I can't, indeed ; I cannot marry 
a poor man!” 

She looked round at the pitiful shifts for fur- 
niture typical of an officer’s quarters: the orange 
chests that served so many purposes, the cup- 
boards made out of packing-cases disguised by 
chintz curtains. She had never disliked them so 
much before, but, since her conversation with 
Mrs. Beresford, something new had sprung up 
in her, something that was quite alien to her 
nature. With her father she had dined at the 
Palace the night before to meet her grand- 
mother’s friend, the mother of Lady Adela 
Stanier, the Duchesse de Ménilmontant, and she 
had once again been the centre of a little court 
of admiration in which the old French lady was 
the leading voice. To-day she had woke up 
with a disinclination for her daily duties that 
had extended itself to positive irritability over the 
children’s lessons, and Lucy had been reduced to 
tears. She remembered now Alwyne’s last clasp 
of the hand as he bade her good-night, and 
blushed as she recalled his glance, although he 
had had no opportunity for any private speech 
with her. She was to drive with him down to 
the Polo this afternoon, and she knew what he 
meant to say to her, and to-day she knew what 
her answer would be. It had taken Lord 
Francis Alwyne some time to make up his mind 
seriously as to his proposal to Esther. The 
position of Lady Francis Alwyne seemed to him 
to be one of such great importance socially, that 
hesitation as to the great decision was only 
natural. But seeing her as he did under the 
light of the approval of one of the most fas- 
tidious of the leaders of Parisian society, he was 
finally assured that she would make him a suit- 
able wife, and that he might allow the love that 
was in his heart to have full sway over his 
scruples. The love that Geoffrey Hanmer had 
given her was from his whole heart, and would 
have been faithful through weal or woe. But, 
with her eyes open, Esther had rejected the true 
for the false, and was deliberately selling herself 
for place and power. 
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“My dear,” the little old Duchesse had said, 
as she bade the child of her old friend “ good- 
night,” with a slim hand under her dainty chin ; 
“you know that you are a very pretty girl, for 
I am sure that I am not the first to tell you so, 
and you can see for yourself that Lord Francis 


is very much épris, my dear. I should be pleased 
with the marriage, and so would your grand- 
mother, ma chére amie. You would have a great 
name, and maybe a great position, for perhaps 
you do not know that Frank Alwyne’s elder 
brother is an invalid, and that he runs a good 
chance of succeeding to the title before very 
long.” 

Esther had never thought of this before, and 
the idea that had been thus started in her mind 
had disturbed the even current of her thoughts, 
and vexed the innocence of her young heart. 
She thought of Mrs. Galton’s wonder and 
jealousy when she should hear the news; and of 
Carrie and Sybil, who would have such real 
cause to envy her, and she began to dress for her 
lunch-party at the Palace with a thrill of exulta- 
tion as she smoothed out the folds of the silk 
and voile gown that was of so becoming a shade 
of blue. 

She was surveying herself with interest in the 
glass when the door opened slowly and Hadji 
Baba came in. He was a very white, feeble- 
looking Hadji Baba, and if anyone had had 
time to notice the dark lines under his eyes, 
the truth of his illness would have been realised. 

“Oh, Essie, don’t go out! ” he said, complain- 
ingly ; “ my head aches, and I want to sit on your 
knee and be comfy.” 

“ Hadji, dear, I’m so sorry I can’t stay with 
you,” Esther said kindly ; “go to Kopama, and 
she will nurse you! ” 

“She is with Mummy,” said Hadji Baba ; “and 
Mummy’s head aches, too; but she is having 
a lot of scent and stuff put on it, and no one has 
any time for me.” 

“Go to Mrs. Delaney: she looks nice and 
kind,” said Esther, catching up her gloves and 
preparing to start. 

“Mrs. Delaney is cross because Carmela swept 
all the dirt into the cupboards, and she says it’s 
like a pig-sty! ” said Hadji Baba; “and I wish 
I was a pig, because I could lie down in the 
straw ! ” 

“Tie down on my bed, darling,” said Esther, 
catching him in her arms and laying him com- 
fortably down among the blankets. “I can’t 
stop, darling, now, for I can hear the motor at 
the gate,” and with a hasty kiss, she departed, 
taking with her a heart that was hardly at ease. 

For all the way to Valetta, Hadji’s small, 


white face kept intruding between her amuse- 
ment and herself. 


It had been wrong to leave 
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him—but she had done so wilfully, because her 
own gratification came first in her thoughts just 
then. But the first glance at herself in the long 
glass of the Palace drawing-room restored her 
confidence, and she forgot Mrs. Hanmer’s half. 
read letter, and little Hadji Baba’s headache, 
at the sound of Alwyne’s voice. He looked 
so handsome in his smart suit as he strolled 
into the drawing-room, that she could think of 
nothing else but her conquest, and the thought 
added a piquancy to her beauty that delighted 
him by enhancing her value in his eyes. The 
sight of the tandem cart, with its pair of grey 
Arabs and its silver-plated harness, made her 
heart rejoice ; and as he swung her lightly into 
her seat and climbed up to her side, and they 
started up the street at a brisk trot, Lady Adela 
Stanier. looking after them, told herself that 
they were the handsomest couple in Malta. 

The ponies gave some little trouble till they 
were beyond the gates of the town, and it was 
only when they were settling down to their bits 
upon the straight road, that Lord Francis Alwyne 
spoke. 

“TI say—I should like to drive on like this for 
ever and ever!” he said, abruptly ; “ just you and 
 =_— ” 

“It would be very nice,” said Esther; and, 
looking down at the radiant loveliness of her 
face, he saw that she had not understood him. 

“Esther!” he said again, “I have just found 
out that I love you, and want you for my wife.” 

Her two hands were lying crossed on her lap, 
and he laid his own upon them. “Esther, I am 
waiting for your answer,” he said, softly. 

Suddenly there swept across the girl’s mind 
the memory of Geoffrey Hanmer’s sad and stead- 
fast face. He had loved her all her life, she 
knew, and till only a short time ago she thought 
that she loved him; indeed, she was very sure 
of it now, for Alwyne’s words left her heart cold. 
“J don’t know--I don’t know!” she said, hur- 
riedly. 

Alwyne smiled a little ; he was certainly aston- 
ished that Esther had felt even a moment's hesi- 
tation, but this hesitation increased his anxiety 
for her answer tenfold. “You are not sure of 
yourself, darling, because you are so young; 
and you have had no opportunity of learning 
anything about love; but I am so sure of what 
your answer will be, that if we were not in the 
public road I should kiss you.” 

Esther flushed crimson. “Oh, no—no!” she 
said, trembling very much. “I could not bear 
“t* 

Alwyne paused to touch his hat to a friend 
before he turned to her again. “Dear little 
girl, I will give you just an hour to think over 
your answer—so that you shall say ‘yes’ 02 
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your way back to Pembroke: and we can be alone 
together- yes, by Jove !—that will be a delightful 
arrangement. 

Esther turned her head away. He was so con- 
fident of her answer, far more so than she was 
herself, and his very confidence swept her from 
her feet. “ Wait—wait,” she said; “how do you 
know what I shall say?” 

Alwyne laughed a little. “I don’t think that 
you will refuse to be Lady Francis,” he said, 
and with superb tact turned the conversation 
to indifferent matters, so that by the time they 
swung through the gate on to the Marsa, Esther 
was herself again, and had regained her colour, 
and something of her confidence. Alwyne was 
playing polo that afternoon, and Esther watched 
him shyly enough from beneath the protecting 
wing of Lady Adela Stanier. He played polo, 
as he did everything else, remarkably well, and 
his graceful sweep of the arm and fine seat on 
his pony made him the most distinguished player 
there. Esther, looking at him in his white 
riding-suit with the scarlet sash across his shoul- 
ders, felt her heart beat in sudden wonder that 
he could care for her who, two months ago, had 
been a schoolgirl at Grandchester, teaching 
music to stupid little girls, and helping with the 
sewing, in return for her education. 

One of the A.D.C.’s took her into the tent to 
have some tea, and while he had gone to re- 
plenish her cup, she shrank back a little against 
the shrouding folds of the canvas, for she felt 
that she was in no mood to bear the stares and 
whispered comments of the women. As she 
stood there alone for the moment, she became 
aware that outside the tent, close to her ear, Mrs. 
Galton was talking to a friend. 

“My dear Isabel,” she said; “do you believe 
for a moment that Lord Francis means to marry 
that little Esther Beresford? He means to make 
a fool of her, and he will certainly spoil her 
chances with any other man. But, believe me, 
he no more thinks of proposing to her than I 
do! Why, the idea is absurd! Lady Adela 
pets her and spoils her because she can sing 
and help to amuse her guests. But as for any 
serious intentions on his part—I have the best 
authority for saying that they are out of the 
question.” 

The colour flamed to Esther’s pale cheeks. 
Mrs. Galton’s shril!, spiteful tones had penetrated 
so clearly into the tent that there was no mis- 
taking her words, and all the girl’s pride was in 
arms. At that moment she saw Lord Francis 
Alwyne’s tall figure looming in the entrance, 
looking for her, and she made him a little sign. 
She watched him make his way to her side, 
followed by fifty pairs of envious eyes, and her 
own heart beat rapidly. She would show the 
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women of Malta that Alwyne did love her, and 
that he had singled her out from every other 
girl as the one to be his wife; and for the mo- 
ment her senses reeled. 

“What a snug little corner out of the world,” 
he said, smiling down at her with eyes that sud- 
denly fiamed a little as he read her inmost soul. 
“You have got my answer for me?” 

He was shielding her from the gaze of every- 
one, standing in front of her; and Esther put up 
a trembling hand and touched the white frieze 
of his blanket coat. 

“It is— yes’!” she said; and when the irre- 
vocable words were spoken, she felt uncertain as 
to whether to laugh or cry. But Alwyne saw the 
emotion on her face, and acted on the spur of 
the moment with the cleverness of a diplomat. 

“Come, Esther ; I can’t say what I want to in 
the tent; come outside, and tell Lady Adela 
Ah! there goes the saddling bell! By Jove! my 
darling, what a happy ‘quarter’ I shall play 
this time! ” 

Esther walked across the turf by his side 
feeling as though she were hardly conscious of 
her feet, and she found herself being congratu- 
lated by the Paiace party after a few words from 
Alwyne, until she finally subsided into a chair 
by Lady Adela’s side, feeling that she had 
achieved the object of her ambition, and uncer- 
tain whether she were bitterly glad or bitterly 
sorry. Mrs. Galton came up to her half an hour 
later, when Lady Adela Stanier’s attention was 
diverted for the moment by a stout Maltese lady 
on the other side. 

“How do you do, Esther?” she said; “how 
is your stepmother? I thought that you would 
soon forget your good resolutions on the 
Pleiades! It was all very well then to talk 
of being a home-bird, but you had had no chance 
of tasting the sweets of pleasure. I always said 
that your coming out so young was a mistake.” 

Esther looked at her silently. She was feeling 
the strain of the last hour, and her eyes filled 
with sudden tears. 

“It is not,” pursued Mrs. Galton, relentlessly 
“as though you were likely to be able to con- 
tinue to live this life ; but I expect, before very 
long, your father will be retiring with nothing 
a year to live on, and you will have to take life 
in real earnest then.” 

Something perhaps of her words Lady Adela 
had overheard, or, at any rate, she recognised 
the unkindness of the harsh voice, and knew 
enough of Esther’s relations with the Galtons 
to have a little private grudge to gratify. 

“I suppose that Esther has not been telling 
you her news?” she said, turning suddenly 
round; “so as her father is not here, I think I 
may venture to tell so old a friend as yourself 
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that she is just engaged to be married to Lord 


Francis Alwyne, subject, of course, to her 
father’s approval, which somehow, I think, there 
will be no difficulty in obtaining.” 

Mrs. Galton turned pale with anger, but she 
was clever enough to know that the connection 
with the Palace was valuable enough to risk 
nothing to destroy. Her face wreathed itself 
at once into smiles under her flower-crowned 
toque. “Dear me! Lady Adela, this is news, 
indeed! I am surprised to hear it! Esther, you 
are a lucky girl!” 

“We think the luck lies the other way round,” 
said Lady Adela, frigidly. “And I for one shall 
be delighted to have Esther at the Palace per- 
manently: partly for her own sake, and partly 
because of the friendship between our two 
families that has been one of three generations.” 

So after all Esther would play a great part 
in the little world of Malta; and Mrs. Galton, 
after a few confused congratulations, moved 
away to spread the news still further, until by 
the time she had reached Valetta again, Esther 
had been described over and over again as her 
“ sweet little niece.” 

The last “quarter” of polo was played with 
incredible fastness, and Esther became so inter- 
ested in the game that she forgot her shyness 
and Mrs. Galton’s unkind words, and watched 
the whirling dust and flying ponies, and the flash 
of red and blue sashes in and out, like a con- 
tinual “grand chain,” with eyes bright with ex- 
citement. 

“Hulloa! There’s Alwyne down! His pony 
must have crossed his legs!” cried a man near 
them, all unconscious of Esther’s interest; and 
in a moment Lady Adela rose, and there was 
sudden confusion. Out of the hurly-burly of 
men and ponies the dust-cloud died away, and 
Esther saw a white figure on the ground, and a 
pony galloping away with trailing reins. It was 
at this moment that she realised, with a shock 
of agony, that the accident left her cold and 
untouched. What did it mean? She had prom- 
ised to marry this man half an hour before, and 
now she could contemplate his probable death 
with no more agitation than she would have felt 
if the same accident had occurred to any ordi- 
nary acquaintance. The shock of realisation 
stunned her, and Lady Adela, understanding 
nothing of her thoughts, took her hand. 

“There, there, my dear child; Major Joicey 
has gone over to see what has happened; you 
must not allow him to play polo any more: for 
now his life belongs to you. Look, Esther, he 
is moving; he is really all right!” and the 


Governor’s wife gave a little sob of thankfulness 
as Alwyne rose slowly to his feet and came 
feebly towards them. 





It was only when, white and shaken, he was 
facing Esther, and explaining that he had been 
stunned for the moment, that the girl controlled 
herself enough to smile at him and murmur her 
joy and relief at his escape; while they were 
surrounded by an anxious crowd of enquiring 
people, whose presence made her understand 
how very foolish she had been in regretting for 
an instant her engagement. It was arranged, 
therefore, that the groom should take the tandem 
home, and that under the circumstances, 
Alwyne, whose arm was strained, should take 
Esther home in a cab, and then return to Va- 
letta. It seemed to Esther that they received 
quite an ovation when they left the ground toge- 
ther, and Alwyne smiled a little as he lifted his 
cap. 

“By Jove, Esther, they seem to be quite in- 
terested in our affairs; I suppose Lady Adela 
has spread the news.” 

“Yes,” said Esther, smiling a little, for Alwyne 
was looking at her approvingly, and the applause 
was delightfully new and sweet ; “ but why should 
they be so kind and interested? ” 

“Oh, anything to do with the Palace is a most 
important event in the island; and, indepen- 
dently of my position, you know you are awfully 
pretty and popular, dear.” 

The drive home was a royal progress of love- 
making, of which art Alwyne was no mean ex- 
ponent; and when at last they drove up to the 
little house Esther, bewildered and tremulous, 
turned to him. 

“You will come in, and see my father?” she 
said. 

Alwyne nodded and opened the gate, but at the 
sight of the untidy garden, and the four dirty 
children who precipitated themselves down the 
path towards them, he turned away with a shrug 
of disgust. 

“Not now, Esther. I—I don’t feel very bril- 
liant. I will write to him to-night!” and Esther 
felt all her doubts and fears return. 

She went slowly into the house as he drove 
away, with the children hanging on her arm. 

“Oh, what a nice man in a blanket-coat! Who 
is he, Essie? Oh, Hadji is ill—at least ayah has 
been bathing his head all day—and Mrs. Delaney 
says he’s a poor, washy little boy, and she 
must feed him up with the best of everything 
—and mamma is so cross! ” 

Esther was half glad that Alwyne had not 
come in when she found that her father was out, 
and her stepmother, in her worst mood, met her 
on the stairs. But at the same time she felt the 
sting of his unwillingness to enter the untidy 
house, and to face her relations in his fastidious 
mood. She took the ayah’s place at Hadji’s side, 
who was fretting and feverish, and she heard 
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that the doctor had been to see him, and was 
coming again before bedtime. 

“He not know what it is, Missie,” said 
Kopama, with a sigh. “Plenty fever about— 
and poor Hadji plenty weak—blow him away 
like puff of smoke.” 

Esther did not leave Hadji till he was asleep, 
and when she had helped to put the other 
children to bed, Major Beresford came in to 
find his wife and Esther already seated at the 
supper-table, where, under Mrs. Delaney’s 
régime, an excellent meal was spread. 

“We thought you were dining at the Club, 
Norman,” said Mrs. Beresford, fretfully. “I 
wish you would not be away from home so much 
—it throws so much responsibility on my shoul- 
ders; and really, to-day my head has been 
worse than usual.” 

But Major Beresford was in an unusually 
cheerful mood. “Never mind anything now, 
Monica! Has Esther told you her news? No, 
I can see she has not. O, Essie! Essie! you sly 
puss; so this has been going on all the time 
under the surface! I saw the young man at 
the Club—in fact, we have only just parted— 
and, believe me, my dear Esther, you are making 
the best match in Malta; and I am more thank- 
ful than I can say.” 

And Major Beresford stooped over the girl 
and kissed her, while his wife cried impa- 
tiently: “For goodness sake, Norman, what are 
you talking about? Esther has told me 
nothing.” 

“We must drink her health,” cried Major 
Beresford ; “for Esther is going to marry Lord 
Francis Alwyne; and he, as everyone knows, 
will probably be the Marquis of Ashdown some 
day.” 

“Esther!” screamed Mrs. Beresford; “ you 
don’t mean it? Why, Lord Francis will be a 
sort of son to me. I shall call him Frank. And 
Eleanor will have a fit of jealousy! ” 

“It is all so new!” stammered Esther. “I 
do not seem to be able to realise it all yet.” 

“By Jove, Esther, you are a lucky girl; and 
I have not been so happy for more years than 
I can count!” said Major Beresford, coming 
round and laying his hand on her bright hair. 
“T feel inclined to say ‘ Thank God for a piece 
of unexpected happiness at last!’ ” 

And Esther felt, with a sudden pang, that she 
wished he had been more tenderly concerned 
over her happiness, and not his own gratifica- 
tion; and felt the impossibility of confiding in 
him any of her doubts and fears. 

“T saw your sister, too, on my way home, 
Monica,” said Major Beresford, attacking the 
pie before him vigorously; “and, my dear, she 
was actually coming to look for me in a perfect 
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fit of fury, because Sybil had chosen the unlucky 
moment of Esther’s good fortune to go and 
announce to her mother that she was engaged to 
be married to a naval engineer on the Douglas, 
a man called Macrorie—not a very satisfactory 
person ; but it appears that Sybil is independent 
of her mother, and says she will marry him 
with or without Mrs. Galton’s consent; so there 
is a pretty kettle of fish! ” 

And in the lively conversation that ensued, 
Esther escaped to her own room and the society 
of her own thoughts. She must write to her 
grandmother at once, for she could not bear 
the thought that Mme. de la Pérouse should 
hear of her engagement from anyone but her- 
self; and when she had given Hadji his medi- 
cine, and covered him up warmly, she sat down 
to her letter. It was very difficult to write, but 
she had no idea that when it was written, every 
word conveyed but one thought to Mme. de la 
Pérouse, and that—the fact of Esther’s unhappi- 
ness. 


“DARLING GRANDMERE,—I have promised to 
marry Lord Francis Alwyne, whose father you 
used to know, I think, and want you to tell 
Geoffrey. 

“TI did not know that being engaged would 
make me feel like this—so doubtful, and so 
uncertain of happiness; but I suppose it is the 
great change in my life, and I shall soon get 
used to it. Everyone is so pleased and kind, and 
Father says it is such a great relief to his mind. 
Darling Grandmére, tell Geoffrey very kindly— 
but I cannot be content to marry a poor man— 
I cannot, indeed. I see so much of it now— 
and poverty means unhappiness for everyone. 
I do hope you will be pleased too, Grandmére, 
for Lord Francis is very handsome and clever, 
and does everything well, and everybody likes 
him. I wish I could come and sit by your side 
and talk to you, Grandmére, but you do seem so 
far away. 

“Your own loving ESTHER.” 


She did not sleep till the grey dawn touched 
the world, and when at last she closed her eyes, 
it was to slumber so heavily that she never 
heard the fretful moan of Hadji, or discovered 
that he had grown so rapidly worse that he was 
no longer conscious of her presence in the room. 
When at last Kopama brought her an early cup 
of tea, it was her cry of fear that brought Esther 
to her feet dazed and sleep-bound. Hadji Baba 
lay in his cot, his eyes open and glazed with 
fever, while the continuous moan that came 
from his parched lips was so feeble that it was 
hardly more than a sigh. In an instant the 
house was in confusion, and the Army doctor 
hurried in from the Camp, and before break- 
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fast time the truth was known—that Hadji Baba 
was ill with typhoid, and that Mrs. Beresford 
was under observation for the same illness. The 
house was put in quarantine, and an hour later 
Lady Adela drove up with Alwyne and inter- 
viewed Esther in the garden. 

“We have come to drive you back with us, 
Esther. Surgeon-Captain St. Leger has given us 
leave, and says that the sooner you are out of 
the place the better for you.” 

“Come, Esther!” said Lord Francis, autho- 
ritatively ; “don’t hesitate a moment.” 

“T can’t leave Hadji,” said Esther, in a low 
voice ; “he won’t take his medicine from anyone 
but me!” 

“ Nonsense, Esther!” said Alwyne, taking her 
hand ; “we both insist on your coming!” 

But the girl’s eyes shone like stars in her 
white, resolute face. 

“TI can’t do it: I can’t leave them in this trou- 
ble ; it would be cowardly and wrong ; don’t you 
see it, Lady Adela?” 

The elder woman stood back a little, with her 
eyes on Esther’s face. “I don’t know what to 
say, dear child,” she said gently. 

“IT command you to come!” cried Alwyne; 
“why, you are in danger here! you may catch 
the disease! ” 

“T have no fear,” said the girl gently ; “and I 
cannot leave them!” 

Alwyne turned round without another word, 
and went back to the carriage, but for an instant 
Lady Adela paused. 

“T could not do it myself, child,” she said ; 
“but if I had a daughter, I should like her 
to act as you are doing,” and, moved by a quick 
impulse, Esther kissed her warmly. 


CHAPTER XI. 
* Every day is a fresh beginning 
Every morn is the world made new: 
You, who are weary of sorrow and sinning 
Here is a beauiful hope for you.” 


“My kind regards to Mr. Hanmer, Louise, 
and I shall be glad to see Mr. Geoffrey as soon 
as he can arrive this morning,” said Mme. de 
la Pérouse in a firm voice. 

She was sitting in her tiny parlour after 
breakfast, her lap full of letters with Maltese 
stamps upon them that she had been reading 
and re-reading since the post had come in. 
Louise Michaud, with her round, rosy face 
under her muslin cap, had been hovering in 
and out since she had cleared away the coffee- 
cup and the uneaten roll and butter. She 


knew that her mistress was in trouble, and 
that it was trouble of which she was unwilling 
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to speak, and Louise Michaud had bided her 
time with the dogged patience of the French 
peasant, in whose veins the serf blood still 
lingers, displaying itself in devotion to those 
he serves. 

“Yes, Madame la Duchesse,” said Louise, 
but her assent carried with it a thankfulness 
out of all apparent proportion to the favour 
granted, and gratitude that welcomed Geoffrey 
Hanmer as a strong adviser in trouble. It was 
only yesterday that Louise had taken coun- 
sel with Maria Vine as to what news had fil- 
tered into the school from Malta, and whether 
such news had been good or bad. But Maria 
had nothing to say beyond dismal prophecies 
that Mme. de la Pérouse was failing rapidly, 
and would not live to see her darling again. 

“But that is nonsense!” cried Louise; “for 
in our noble family one lives always to the 
extreme limits, and Mme. la Duchesse is not 
yet fourscore by many years.” 

But it was at least certain that in the past 
five weeks Mme. de la Pérouse had changed 
greatly. She was not so active as before, 
since Louise found that it was too tiring now 
for the old lady to arrange the flowers in the 
vases, or to visit her pensioners in the village. 
She had said nothing about her fatigue, but 
Louise knew that she was fretting, and that 
at night she slept ill. 

When Mme. de la Pérouse was alone in the 
house, free at last from the careful eyes of 
Louise, who watched her always, she folded 
her hands on her knee with a little sigh. 

“Tf my darling were but happy, I could say 
my ‘Nunc dimittis,’ but she is not—O, dear 
heart of mine—she is not happy.” 

Before the window by which she sat, the 
November landscape unrolled itself to the faint 
sunlight, the blue of Weymouth Bay, the dy- 
ing heather on the hills. There was the clear 
stillness in the air peculiar to the dying year, 
and Mme. de la Pérouse remembered that the 
flowers in the garden were dead, and that the 
creepers hung with dropping brown leaves over 
the window. It was the season for dead hopes, 
dead hearts, and even the indomitable courage 
of the old French lady had failed before her 
conviction that Esther had not drawn a happy 
lot in life. She, who had seen land and a 
great name pass from her, and had known what 
it was to stand bankrupt of love and joy by 
the side of an open grave, and yet had never 
faltered, looked out at the future now with a 
heart that was suddenly afraid. 

“T have my miniature of Marie Antoinette 
yet with the diamond setting,” she murmured 
to herself, “and that will bring a good sum 
in London—enough for Geoffrey's journey”; 
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and at that moment Geoffrey himself came 


in. 

He had never seemed so good-looking or so 
strong as he did that day in the old lady’s 
eyes. There was something in his manner of 
suppressed exultation that did not escape the 
keen, watching eyes, and Geoffrey was so alert 
and so strangely smart, and unlike himself, 
that Mme. de la Pérouse said to herself with 
a leap of joy: 

“He has not forgotten her after all—he has 
not given up hope.” 

“Good-morning, Mme. de la Pérouse,” said 
Geoffrey Hanmer, smiling down at the resolute 
little figure in the high-backed chair, whose 
hands, alas! were not so steady as of old. 

“Geoffrey, I have sent for you with a pur- 
pose to-day,” she answered, beckoning him to 
a seat opposite her, from whence she could see 
every change upon his face. “Esther is not 
happy—I know it—and I want you to go out 
to Malta, and find out the truth for me.” 

“How do you know she is not happy in her— 
engagement?” Geoffrey’s face had changed 
now, and a cloud hung over his forehead. “ She 
has everything to make her happy, surely?” 

“J made a mistake, Geoffrey—I believe I 
made a mistake in allowing her to go out to 
Malta without a clear understanding with you. 
It seems to me now as I sit here that I was 
like the woman in the poem, preaching down 
the child’s heart when she was too young to 
know it herself.” 

“What are you trying to tell me, Mme. de 
la Pérouse?” said Geoffrey, veiling his face 
with his hand. “I was never quick at reading 
riddles.” 

“But you are perhaps quick at reading the 
truth behind a letter?” returned Mme. de la 
Pérouse, quick as a rapier-thrust, and she laid 
Esther’s letters in his hand. It seemed to the 
old Duchesse a very long time before he had 
tead them all, and before he spoke. She lay 
back in her chair, trying to curb the impa- 
tience of her heart, listening to the tick of the 
clock behind her in the hall that had measured 
out such long, lonely hours, since Esther went 
away. 

“You are right—she is not happy.” 

Geoffrey could hardly see the face of his old 
friend, since in her eyes there was a mist of 
tears through which he saw—wondering if he 
saw aright—the changing, eager look of the 
Duchesse. 

“Geoffrey, it has come into my heart that 
this child of mine loved you all the time, 
though she knew it not; it has come into my 
mind that these letters were not written by a 
girl in love with the man she is engaged to. 
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Now since the little boy has typhoid fever, as 
her letter last night said, she is in trouble, and 
in need of those she loves about her. Adela 
Stanier, too, in her letter gives me a hint of 
a coolness between the two on account of 
Esther’s wish to stay with her little brother 
and help to nurse him, and perhaps she is in 
trouble on that account. O, Geoffrey, I am 
old—I cannot see for myself—but if Esther is 
unhappy, my heart will break. If I were a 
young woman, I would start for Malta to-day 
to make sure of her happiness, and I am 
going to ask you, Geoffrey, for the sake of our 
old friendship, to take the money from me, 
that would otherwise have been spent on 
my journey, and to go yourself. You could 
arrive there in three days if you were to go 
all the way overland, and it should cost you 
nothing, Geoffrey.” 

Mme. de la Pérouse had risen from her seat 
in her anxiety, and she stood now at Geoffrey’s 
side, with her hand upon his arm, thrilling 
with eagerness. 

“Madame,” said Geoffrey, very simply, with 
his eyes upon her face, “when I received your 
message to-day, I was just coming down to 
your house to inform you of a strange piece 
of good fortune that has happened to myself. 
Madame, I am a rich man now, for my dis- 
tant cousin, John Peronel, died a few days ago, 
leaving everything of which he died possessed 
to myself.” 

“Geoffrey, you amaze me; I am so glad for 
you that I can hardly express my joy. You 
have been so brave through all this time, that 
I have never ceased to admire you, but now 
I am afraid for Esther.” 

She looked up into the strong, sensible face 
above her, and met the challenge of his eyes 
steadily. 

“You mean,” said Geoffrey, “what I mean; 
Esther must find out her own true heart for 
herself, and must make up her mind without 
the knowledge of my wealth to influence her 
one way or the other. She must—God bless 
her—care for me as a poor man, or not at 
all.” 

“That is what I mean, Geoffrey; she must 
care for you as a poor man, or not at all; 
but there will be no need for me to sell my 
miniature.” 

“T will cross to Paris to-day,” said Geoffrey, 
with his face to the feeble November sunshine ; 
“and when I am with her I will write to you 
every day, but I will never hurry her decision— 
but I believe I shall bring Esther back to 
Arborfield before Christmas.” 

“But what about her father and his family? 
What about a chaperon, you dear desperate 
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Geoffrey?” But the face of the little Duchesse 
was wreathed in smiles, since she loved a 
romance as well as anyone, and love lent her 
fresh youth. 

“Esther is worth every moment of a man’s 
life,” said Geoffrey simply; “and as for the 
Beresfords, money and influence can do a 
great deal in bringing a man home to England, 
and Major Beresford shall exchange into the 
other battalion of his regiment.” 

“But a chaperon—a chaperon, my friend.” 

“Does a man want a chaperon for his own 
wife?” said Geoffrey, with a voice that was 
like a cry of triumph; and when he had gone, 
Mme. de la Pérouse sat with her face hidden 
in her hands, hardly knowing whether she were 
more ready to laugh or to cry. 

And at night, when Louise handed her the 
silver flat candlestick on her way to bed, Mme. 
de la Pérouse paused. 

“Louise,” she said, “we shall have a wed- 
ding in Arborfield before the year is much 
older.” 

“So I imagined, Madame, when you sent for 
Mr. Geoffrey,” grumbled the old woman; “ but 
we shall have a funeral also, unless Mme. la 
Duchesse consents to eat her bouillon as of 
old.” 

“T shall consent to everything, Louise,” 
cried the old lady; “and in the happiness of 
the young people, you and I will renew our 
youth, Louise—renew our youth.” 


» 7 * > 7 7 


When Esther went back to the house after 
Lady Adela’s carriage had driven away, she 
felt her heart sink within her. Alwyne had 
not looked at her again, and the grave dis- 
pleasure of his attitude filled her with dismay. 
She felt that he ought to have realised how 
impossible it was for her to leave her father’s 
stricken household, and the knowledge that he 
had no sympathy for her difficulties amazed 
her. Her whole heart revolted at the thought 
that she should flee into safety and enjoyment, 
leaving the care of the Beresford family to the 
charge of one nurse, since the salary of even 
one trained woman would tax the resources of 
Major Beresford to the uttermost. The chil- 
dren were quietly playing in the garden as she 
went back, and she paused to tell them that 
they were now to be exiled from the second 
floor of the house, which was to be given up 
to the invalids, and that the lower rooms must 
for the future content them for eating and sleep- 
ing. 

But Esther, with a kiss, swept them all into 
the verandah, and set them to work with paints 
and pencils to make a scrap-book for the little 





brother that might distract their thoughts from 
the tragedy that was being enacted within 
doors. When she saw them busily employed, 
she went into the house to relieve Kopama 
from her faithful watch at Mrs. Beresford’s 
side, and looked into the room where in 
charge of the sweet-faced nurse in the blue 
gown Hadji lay in a stupor of fever. Her 
father was wandering about the house like an 
unquiet ghost, in and out of his wife’s room, and 
then in and out to watch Hadji’s struggle for 
life. Serious illness had never visited the Beres- 
ford family before, since Mrs. Beresford had been 
always a complaining invalid without any 
definite illness. 

“You here, Esther, still?” he said, when 
she met him in the passage; “why, I thought 
you would have forsaken the sinking ship like 
arat. I met your young man just now, and he 
told me he had come to take you back to the 
Palace with Lady Adela.” 

“I could not leave you, father,” said Esther 
simply ; “you do not blame me?” 

“TI! blame you? Child, in the face of death 
all one’s hopes and ambitions seem so small 
and petty. I had begun to think that you 
were becoming a woman of the world, but 
thank God, you are my little girl still.” 

He had taken her by the arm, and was look- 
ing into her face so earnestly that Esther was 
frightened. 

“ Father, 
said. 

Major Beresford nodded. “So St. Leger 
thinks, Essie—little Hadji—you and I have got 
to go through the Valley of the Shadow with 
him, for your stepmother is very ill too ; Heaven 
knows where they caught the fever.” 

He passed on, back to his work again, with 
the gait of an old man, and Esther went back 
to the children too stunned for tears. She was 
sitting in the verandah when Delaney brought 
her a note with the Palace crest upon it, and 
she opened it with a beating heart, since it 
was her first love letter from Alwyne. 


is—is Hadji going to die?” she 


“DEAREST ESTHER, 

“T cannot believe that you wish deliberately 
to go against my wishes, for in that case our 
happiness does not seem either possible or 
probable. But as I feel sure you will have 
now had time to consider the situation in an 
impartial light, and will be able to realise 
that it is my love for you that dictates my 
anxiety, I beg you to come to the Staniers 
to-night. If the expense of nursing has 


anything to do with the difficulty, of course, 
dearest, you must let me be your banker, 
and provide another nurse. 


This will be a 
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test of your love for me, that you will come 
to the Palace if you really love me.—F. A.” 


So it had come to this—the strife between 
duty and worldly success; and Esther rose and 
paced the verandah in the evening light, mak- 
ing up her mind to the great decision. The 
appeal to her love left her cold, but the appeal 
to all that was worldly within her stirred her 
soul to its very foundations. If she refused to 
go to the Staniers now, she knew that his pride 
would never forgive her, and that the final 
decision would mean giving up all that had 
grown very dear to her, and accepting the 
humble position in her father’s house that she 
had anticipated at first. On the one hand her 
father’s anxiety, and Hadji’s little feeble hands 
held her, while out of the future all that was 
meant by name and position shone beckoning 
to her. 

She laid her burning head upon the cool rail 
of the balcony. 
blue sea lay breathing like a child asleep, and 
in the clear opal of heaven a solitary star came 
out above the Camp on the cliff. 

“Oh, God help me!” she said simply, like a 
little child; and the answer came to her as it 
does to all who ask in childlike faith; and in 
the peace that came upon her heart she knew 
which she must choose. 


“DEAR LORD FRANCIS,” she wrote, “I want 
to tell you that I am very sorry—for I think 
I have made a mistake in my feeling for you, 
and I am glad that you have written so plainly 
to me. I cannot leave my father now that he 
is in trouble, and I can be of use to my little 
sisters in many ways. I think you do not 
understand what I feel about duty, and I 
think, therefore, that we could never be happy, 
if we were to be more to one another than we 
are now. Please forgive me for having given 
you a wrong impression of my feelings to you: 
it has been all my fault. I am yours sincerely, 
ESTHER BERESFORD.” 


The prim little letter in its schoolgirl hand- 
writing reached Lord Francis Alwyne as he sat 
in his private sitting-room, waiting for the sum- 
mons from Pembroke to fetch Esther to the 
Palace. He had had no doubt whatever as to 
her ultimate decision, and when he had read her 
letter through he flung it into the fire with an 
angry exclamation. 

“By Jove! I'll bring her to her senses!” he 
said sharply ; “ she shall ask my pardon for this, 
and very humbly, too! It is ridiculous that I 
should be treated like this by a mere schoolgirl ! 
Never be happy together? No, by Jove! we 
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never can be, unless she is convinced of her 
folly!” 

Lady Adela Stanier saw that he was thoroughly 
annoyed, and the Duchesse de Ménilmontant 
came up to her during the evening with the 
same thought. 

“What is wrong with Frank Alwyne, Adela? 
Is the engagement not progressing as it should 
do?” 

“To tell you the truth, my dear mother,” said 
Lady Adela, brusquely, “I’m beginning to 
think that Esther is too good for him—or, in- 
deed, for any of us. There are depths in her 
nature, and a passion for self-scacrifice that do 
not exist in our world, where we overlay duty 
with expediency.” 

“Yes, chérie,” said the old lady; “it was the 
same with her grandmother, my dear friend. 
They are fit for the kingdom of heaven, but not 
so much for the kingdom of this world,” and she 
sighed a little: for Mme. de la Pérouse, in her 
lonely life, had kept what she had never pos- 
sessed—the blessing of a quiet heart at peace 
with God and man. 

When Esther had sent off the letter she felt 
happier. Somewhere she had read these lines, 
and they came back to her now with double 
meaning : 


5) 


“Oh I have caught the contagion of a world that I never 
loved, . 
Pleased myself with approval of those that I ne'er approved, 
Paltered with pleasures that pleased not, and fame where no 
fame could be, 
And how shall I feel, do you think, dear, when the angels 
are looking on me?” 


She had not fallen very far from her first high 
resolutions, only far enough to realise how great 
might have been her fall if she had not been 
arrested at this, the outset of her career. The 
fact that the children clung to her in their vague 
fear of illness, and that her father turned to her 
as to a consoler, helped her through the restless 
days when the strangeness of their isolation had 
struck cold upon her ; and when Hadji was grow- 
ing hourly weaker, and Mrs. Beresford was very 
ill, Major Beresford grew closer to his daughter 
than he had ever been before in those hours of 
waiting, and it was to her ears that he confided 
the history of his card-playing, and the loss of 
so much of his money. 

“T knew it was wrong, Essie,” he said; “ but 
God knows, with all this before me, I will pro- 
mise never to touch a card again. Only life was 
so dreary, I had to find something to enliven it 
--some excitement. Fancy my talking to my 
daughter like this, Essie; yet you are like your 
mother: you always understand, and always 
help.” 

Esther said nothing in reply, but kissed his 
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hand tenderly ; and slipping out of the room an 
hour later she returned with her little purse, 
and laid it at her father’s side. 

“T don’t want it, dear father,” she said ; “ keep 
it for yourself ; I want you to have it.” 

And though he said nothing, Major Beresford 
felt the sudden relief of her words; and vowed 
to himself that, come what might, when once 
he was clear of his debt of honour, he would 
never touch a card again. 

The post brought Esther two letters when she 
sat eating her breakfast, tired and dispirited 
after a bad night. 

“Any news, Essie?” said Major Beresford, 
glancing at the quivering white face above the 
fresh holland gown. 

“Tt is only from Mrs. Galton,” said Esther, 
knowing that her father was very anxious as to 
Alwyne’s next move; “perhaps you had better 
read the one from Mrs. Clare-Smythe too: it 
explains things.” 

She rose, trying to smile, and went out into 
the verandah where presently her father followed 
her with a frown. 

“What are you going to do, Essie; what does 
it all mean? Do you care for the young man? ” 

Esther lifted her eyes bravely to her father’s 
face. “My pride cares,” she said, valiantly ; 
“but my heart does not. I think it will end, 
daddy, in my becoming a home-bird, and stay- 
ing in the nest for always.” 

“The nest will be very glad of it, Essie; but, 
child, I want you to be happy.” 

Esther pulled herself together, and regained 
her self-control before the children came clam- 
ouring about her asking her to settle their plans 
for the day, and it was only when she was alone 
in her own room that she read her letters 
through again. 


“DEAREST ESTHER,—You are a quixotic 
goose, and I don’t know whether I love or 
hate you.—NELL. 

“P.S.—Frank is not worthy of you. 
worry your head about him.” 


Don’t 


Esther tore the letter into little pieces with a 
faint laugh, and turned to Mrs. Galton’s: 

“ DEAR ESTHER,—I am distressed to hear of 
the sad turn that the illness has taken with 
little Hadji. My sister also seems ill, and I 
am glad that you are doing your duty. Of 
course, I shall not come near the house or see 
any of you. You will be annoyed to hear that 
Lord Francis Alwyne is paying great atten- 
tion to the Hon. Miss Treherne, who is out 
here for the season—a beautiful woman, with 
a great deal of money. It must be distressing 
for you to have played your cards so badly, 
but remember that I always prophesied he 
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would never care for you enough to marry 
you.—Your Affectionate Aunt, E. GALTon.” 


Esther tossed the white scraps of torn letters 
to the winds. 

“What does it matter?” she said to herself; 
“what anyone says or thinks—if only I do right? 
Things will work out in the end for the best—I 
know they will.” 

And, with a resolute toss of her head, Esther 
went up to her stepmother’s room, and sent 
the ayah out for a walk. 

“So you have come at last, Esther! ” said Mrs, 
Beresford, pettishly. “I thought you were going 
to neglect me altogether, and I feel horribly ill; 
but what do you think that idiot of a doctor says: 
I have not got typhoid at all, but just a touch 
of Maltese fever! Ridiculous man! I am con- 
vinced that I am as bad, every bit, as Hadji.” 

And Esther tried to answer with becoming 
gravity, and to keep her thankfulness out of face 
and voice. She succeeded, indeed, so well, that 
before she left the room Monica, refreshed by 
a sponging with vinegar, and a becoming style 
of hairdressing, leaned back on her pillows with 
a sigh. “I believe I do feel better, Essie ; and, 
Essie, I want to tell you that I am very grateful 
to you for stopping with us instead of going 
to the Staniers. Your father told me. Thank 
you, Esther, you are a good girl,” and Mrs. 
Beresford’s praise was very sweet to Esther’s 
troubled heart. 


CHAPTER XII. 
“ Unless you can muse in a crowd all day, on the absent face 
that fixed you, 
Unless you can love as the angels may, with the breath of 
heaven betwixt you: 
Unless you can dream that the faith is fast, through believ- 
ing and unbelieving, 
Unless you can die when the dream is past, oh! never call 
it loving.” 
IT was the dead of night when little Hadji Beres- 
ford died, and, seeing that he was so much 
weaker, and they knew the end was coming, his 
father and the nurse had sat up with him for 
several hours to share Esther’s watch: for Hadji 
would not let her out of his sight. His feeble 
hand had held hers since the change for the 
worse had swept over his tiny frame. He had 
made so gallant a struggle for his life that his 
father knelt by his bed and wept for the little 
boy who had been the pet and plaything of the 
house. They could not disguise from Monica 
Beresford the fact that her child was dying, and 
she roused herself with the shock of the intel- 
ligence, and had come to his room wrapped in 
shawls, on the arm of the ayah. She sat in the 
shadow with her eyes on the face of the dying 
child, the fever that was in her deadened for 
the moment by her grief. 
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Death is so terrible a visitor that before him 
the woman who had allowed herself to drift into 
invalid life felt every pretence drop from her, 
and the reality of suffering sternly face her. 
She looked at the stooping figure of her husband 
in the shadow of the curtain, and suddenly re- 
membered what a poor wife she had made him. 
There was Kopama, the faithful ayah, crouched 
upon the floor with her eyes on the face of the 
child she loved; there was the shadow of the 
nurse through the archway of the next room; 
there was Esther, in her white muslin gown, 
with Hadji’s hand in hers ; and the child that lay 
dying had no mind for his own mother—there 
lay the sting. She had neglected him in his life, 
and now that he was closing his eyes to a world 
in which he had been ill cared for it was not 
her face that he would see last upon the shores 
of life, but Esther’s. 

“ Hadji,” she said once, and then again with 
a sob, “ Hadji.” 

The child heard her, and lifted heavy eyelids 
for an instant. 

“Mummy, dear,” he said, “I love you”; and 
the poor woman was content. 

Hadji seemed to have a thought for everyone, 
even though speech was difficult. He smiled 
at faithful Kopama, and had the old shake of 
the hand for Delaney standing in a far corner 
of the room. 

“How kind everybody is, daddy,” he said, 
speaking slowly, in his own polite fashion; “I 
wish I was not so tired, and then—and then— 
we might be all so happy together. You are not 
crying, daddy—don’t cry—it is all golden light 
and glory out there——-Oh, Essie—the light—the 
light—and the angels!” 

He threw up his little arms, and Esther laid 
him back on his pillow, dead. It fell to her lot 
to comfort the father and mother, who turned to 
each other in trouble as they had never done 
before. And she left them together, Monica 
wrapped in her husband’s arms, her head on his 
shoulder. She had no one to console her for the 
loss of the child she loved, for Grandmére was 
so far away; and Alwyne cared nothing as to 
whether Hadji lived or died, since he had never 
troubled to call at the house and inquire for 
the invalids, or even to write to her. 

For Frank was sulking, since in all his happy, 
débonnaire \ife he had never been thwarted be- 
fore; and he was intent on showing Esther that 
so long as he could not bend her to his will he 
cared nothing for her interests. She would come 
back to him soon, like a bird to its lure, and 
from the height of his regal generosity he would 
forgive her ; for with all the power of which he 
was capable he loved her, though his love was 
not so strong as his pride. 
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All that night Esther lay sleepless, fighting 
with her tears. She had never seen death before, 
and little Hadji had wound himself so closely 
round her heart that his loss was a sorrow greater 
than she had imagined possible. When the slow 
morning broke, she smoothed her hair, and put 
on another gown, and, before waking the other 
children to help them with their dressing, she 
slipped out on to the balcony, and stood there 
looking out at the garden, bright in the autumn 
twilight. Little Hadji was walking among fairer 
flowers in the meadows of Paradise, and her 
mind went back to him with a keen touch of 
agony. Soon she must awaken the children to 
tell them that their little brother was dead, and 
she dreaded their questions and their grief. She 
longed for the grey country about Arborfield, 
the warmth of the love that had been her own 
there, as a little shy child in a black frock to 
the moment that she had left the Cottage as a 
young lady in a smart gown with a heart beating 
high with hope and excitement. Even the dull 
school life at Grandchester, where she had been 
sheltered and protected by kindly folk, appealed 
to her now, and she wished suddenly that she 
had never left it. 

Her heart cried out for her home, and she 
could hardly see the radiant landscape because 
of her tears. 

“And bid my home remember me, until I 
come to it again! ” 

How often she had read those words in lesson 
time with never a thought of what they might 
some day mean to her! Brilliant blue sky and 
dazzling white stone houses, fronting a sea blue 
as a sapphire mirror, lay under her eyes. The 
purple of the caper blossom, and the crimson of 
the climbing geraniums, with the pink of the 
oleander, and the innumerable shades of count- 
less roses, made the garden a mosaic of colour 
and beauty. But she would have bartered every 
one of those blossoms willingly enough for the 
grey sky over Weymouth Bay, the sodden grass 
white with November rime, the frost-touched 
chrysanthemums, and all the shivering chill of 
an English autumn, so that she had her little 
Grandmére in her arms again, and Louise 
Michaud kissing her hands with all the affection 
of the Breton peasant. 

There was a figure of a man standing at the 
garden gate looking up towards the house, and 
at the sight of him her heart seemed suddenly 
to stop beating, and then to leap forward again 
till all her pulses were racing in sympathy. For 
it was Geoffrey who stood there, looking up at 
the shuttered house with an intent gaze that 
brightened to a smile of greeting as he recog- 
nised the slight figure in the dark gown above 
him. 
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“ Geoffrey ! ” 

Esther’s cry br» in a sob as she fled down 
the stairs and through the garden, where he met 
her halfway upon the path. 

“Esther, my darling! ” 

Esther never knew how it happened, but sud- 
denly his arms enfolded her, and she was sob- 
bing out her joy and her amazement on his 
shoulder, while he soothed her as best he might, 
and led her to a sheltered seat where they might 
be for the moment out of sight and sound of the 
awakening house. 

“T don’t know why I am crying,” said Esther 
at last, dashing away her tears with a little sob ; 
“but Hadji is dead, and I have been so lonely 
and unhappy—-and—so—-so foolish ! ” 

Geoffrey Hanmer looked at her gravely. The 
lovely face was thinner than when he last saw 
it, and there were dark shadows under her eyes ; 
but he saw she was an Esther awakened to love 
and womanhood, and no longer the girl who had 
left Arborfield so lightly so short a time before. 

“Directly I heard that you were in trouble 
and anxiety I came to you,” he said, striving 
to keep the wonderful joy from his eyes and 
lips; “it was the wish of Mme. de la Pérouse 
that I should come, since she could not.” 

So he had not waited an instant, but had left 
everything to help and comfort her. 

“Then you understood,” she faltered; “you 
did not—blame me for stopping here with my 
father instead of going to the Palace?” 

* We should have blamed you very much, 
and thought it very unlike Esther, if you had 
done anything else,” was his grave reply. 

“T—I have been very foolish, Geoffrey.” 

Esther could say no more, but, turning, picked 
a handful of white daisies that grew against 
the wall, and in her nervousness began to 
pick them to pieces. 

“You have been very foolish, Esther? Does 
that mean that you are still engaged to Lord 
Francis Alwyne?” 

“Oh, no—no—I told him that our ideas would 
—would never be the same about people and 
things, and that I had made a mistake in 
thinking that we could ever be happy to- 
gether.” 

“And what did he say?” 

“Nothing, I think; perhaps he did not be- 
lieve that I was in earnest.” 

“Shall we show him that you were in ear- 
nest, Esther? ” 

Ah! how close he was to her, and how she 
was trembling. He took one of the daisies 
from her lap, and began to pull off the petals. 
“She loves me—loves me not—loves me”— 
while at every fall of the white flakes her breath 
came tremulously—“ loves me not—loves me—— 





Oh, Essie, Essie, is it true? 
me?” 


Do you love 


“ Yes, Geoffrey,” and, seeing that she was very 
near to tears, he caught her in his arms, and 
she hid her face upon his shoulder. 

“But, Essie,” he said, a few moments later, 
“do you mean to tell me that you are con- 
tent to come and live at the shabby old 
Hall on nothing a year, and to help me to clear 
off the mortgages? Perhaps you will have to 
help me with the chickens and the dairy, dear 
heart, and I thought that you could not bring 
yourself to contemplate matrimony with a poor 
man.” 

“Oh, I was wrong! I was horribly wrong!” 
cried Esther. “I shall love to be poor—it is 
better for me—it is what I want. I have had 
such horrible thoughts and ideas while I was 
among all these rich people, and I want to 
forget them.” 

Geoffrey Hanmer rose to his feet and drew 
her arm in his, and together they walked the 
length of the garden in silence, she wondering, 
and he too deeply moved for words. 

It was at this moment, when they stood lost 
in the Paradise of their own happiness, that 
Alwyne rode up to the gate unseen by the 
lovers. He had been driven by the force of 
his unhappiness to humble his pride, and re- 
turn to the girl he loved. He was not clear as 
to what he intended to say to her, but he felt 
that he was compelled to see her, and to con- 
vince her that she had been wrong in her 
attitude towards him. 

He checked his horse at the gate, and when the 
reality of the sight of Esther in Geoffrey’s arms 
swept full upon him and convinced him that his 
eyes had not played him false, the whole fabric 
of his pride crumbled to ruin about him, and 
he saw himself for the moment as he really 
was, in the light of Esther’s love for another 
man. He dug his spurs into his horse's side, 
and the spatter of hoofs upon the dry road 
drove the lovers apart, and for an_ instant 
Esther, realising what had happened, stood 
pale and trembling. 

“ Geoffrey, it is Lord Francis Alwyne.” 

Hanmer gave a great laugh. “By Jove, 
Essie, he has learnt a hard lesson this time; 
I am very sorry for him. Ah! if I had come 
here and found you standing so with him, I 
think it would have killed me.” 

Esther’s little tremulous, blotted note did not 
reach Alwyne till many days later; for when he 
returned to the Palace after a furious ride, it 
was only to find a telegram waiting for him to 
summon him home immediately, on the death 
of his eldest brother. 

His own marriage proved eventually to be 
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““*Does that mean that you are still engaged to Lord Francis Alwyne?’” 
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entirely one of convenience, and since the 
woman he married brought him a large for- 
tune and a handle to her name, he may be 
supposed to be a happy man, although there 
are days when he remembers with passionate 
earnestness the one love idyll of his easy life. 


* * * * * 


Since there was no reason why Esther’s mar- 
riage should be delayed, and the fact of her 
engagement had ceased to be a nine days’ won- 
der in Malta, there was a quiet wedding at an 
early hour of the morning in St. Paul’s church, 
attended by a few only of her nearest friends. 

The real truth of Hanmer’s handsome for- 
tune had leaked out through Major Beresford, 
to whom it had been confided as an inviolable 
secret; and Esther herself was the only person 
in the island who was not aware of its existence. 

“She is a clever little thing after all,” said 
Mrs. Galton resentfully, when Major Beresford 
paid an elaborately careless call upon her the 
day before the wedding, to give her all the 
latest details; “and it is absurd to tell me that 
she knows nothing about Mr. Hanmer’s money. 
I am sure that if Sybil or Carrie were going to 
marry into twenty thousand a year, they would 
be the first to find it out, so don’t tell me that 
Esther knows nothing:” 

“I suppose that Sybil found out the latest 
details of Mr. Macrorie’s private income before 
she was engaged to him?” said Major Beresford 
politely, as he rose to take his leave ; “shall we 
see you all at the church to-morrow?” 

And he left Mrs..Galton speechless with such 
anger as comes only to a spiteful woman who 
finds herself at a loss for words in a situation 
where nothing but congratulation to an enemy 
is possible. But, nevertheless, Mrs. Galton and 
her two daughters were seated in the church 
next morning to watch the arrival of the happy 
little bride in her simple white muslin gown. 
Jack Hethcote was the best man, and the only 
bridesmaid was Budge Clare-Smythe, who car- 
ried a posy of oleander as rosy as her gown. 
Esther saw through a mist of happy tears the 
faces of M. de Brinvilliers and Nell Clare-Smythe 
nodding and smiling at her, to keep up her 
drooping spirits, as she told the girl later. 
Kopama and the children were there too, with 

wide eyes of delight; and Mrs. Beresford, with 
a face changed and sad, but still instinct with 
new hopefulness, for they were to go home to 
England at once; and Geoffrey Hanmer had 
made the future wonderfully easy for them, with 
a delicacy that could not hurt even the proudest 
of feelings. There were the Staniers and the 
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Duchesse de Ménilmontant, all looking so kindly 
at her that Esther felt her little shaking hand 
grow steadier on her father’s arm as she came 
up the nave to Geoffrey’s side. She felt no fear 
as she saw her husband’s face smiling at her 
a little later—nothing but a great and wonderfyl 
joy ; and she turned to him with a little sigh, 

“Oh, Geoffrey, I can help you now we share 
our poverty together,” she said, under her breath, 
as they stood aside to let Lady Adela Stanier and 
her husband sign the register; and she won- 
dered why Geoffrey held her hand so tightly. 

“ Esther—wife——” he said, and his voice was 
like a cry of joy; “I have deceived you; you 
have not married a poor man after all. Mrs, 
Clare-Smythe—you tell her—I cannot!” 

And with her eyes on Nell’s face, Esther heard 
the wonderful story of her husband’s inherit- 
ance. 

“And now,” concluded Nell Clare-Smythe, 
“don’t be a silly little goose, and be disap- 
pointed, or anything ridiculous of that sort, for 
I won’t allow such a thing! Fancy you with a 
yearly income as large as my whole fortune! 
I vow it is absurd!” 

But Esther’s eyes sought her husband’s, and 
read there only measureless love and content. 

“Dear Geoffrey,” she said simply; “as long 
as I am with you, everything is easy—poverty 
or wealth.” 

~ * al * * 

But away in the little cottage among the 
Dorset hills, two old women were waiting and 
looking for the ship that was daily throbbing 
nearer and nearer to them, bringing home to 
Arborfield the happiest bride and bridegroom 
that the village has ever known. Louise Michaud 
had adorned the little house with flags and 
triumphal arches with her own hands, but Mme. 
de la Pérouse could only sit in silence waiting 
with folded hands, as she had so often waited 
through life before, till God should bring back 
to her the desire of her heart. 

+ * + * ~ 

“Geoffrey, said Esther,” as they were pacing 
the deck together the night before the Japan 
reached the mouth of the Thames, “ Geoffrey, 
what a happy woman I am! I have nothing left 
to wish for in the world.” 

“Nor I,” said Hanmer, gently, as he lifted the 
edge of his wife’s cloak under cover of the dark- 
ness and laid it to his lips; “we have love, for- 
tune, everything. Pray God to give us thankful 
hearts.” 

“] pray it every day,” said Esther, with a little 


sob. THE END. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL PAGES. 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


Christmas Lessons. John i. 1—14. 


(1) John’s mission and the 
(z) The world’s reception of 
(3) How to become sons of 


‘DECEMBER 23RD. 

Points TO EMPHASISE. 
mission of Christ. 
the True Light. 
God, 


HUMILITY is often a characteristic of real 
greatness. An American admiral relates an 
incident that bears out the willingness of the 
Japanese to humble themselves in order that 
they may acquire knowledge and thereby 
further the interests of their nation. When 
this admiral commanded the New York, he 
had a Japanese servant with whom he was 
well pleased. He was a good waiter, prompt, 
quick to learn, and took such a deep interest 
in everything that sometimes, just to amuse 
himself, the admiral took some trouble to 
explain things that his servant did not under- 
stand. Finally, the man disappeared. Some 
time later, when on European duty, this 
admiral made a call on a Japanese battleship 
lying in a harbour of France. The captain 
met him at the gangway and escorted him to 
his cabin. As they were seated, the Japanese 
suddenly turned, threw off his hat, and whipped 
a napkin over his arm. ‘“‘ The captain would 
dine,” he said in a tone that the admiral re- 
membered. It was his old servant, now a 
captain in the Mikado’s navy. 

Those who receive Christ and love Him become 
the sons of God. Leigh Hunt’s poem, “ Abou 
Ben Adhem,”’ has a fine illustration of how love 
to God and love to man are intertwined. 
Abou Ben Adhem awoke one night and found 
an angel in his room writing in a book of gold. 
He asked the angel, ‘‘ What writest thou?” 


The answer was, “‘ The names of those who 
love the Lord.” ‘‘Andismineone?” “ Nay, 
not so,” replied the angel. Abou spoke low: 
acy pray thee, then, 
Write me as one who loves his fellow-men.’ 
“ The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
It came again, with great awakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
Andlo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest.” 


DECEMBER 30TH. Review. 

Points To EmpuHasisE. (1) The two great command- 
ments—love to God, and love to our neighbour. 
(2) The once despised Jesus is coming again in 
the glory of His Father. (3) How to be ready to 
meet Him—if with joy and not with fear, we 
must make a proper use of the talents He has 
given to us, 


To love God with all the heart is the first 
and the greatest of all commandments. Pro- 
fessor Drummond used to tell this story. 
A young girl who possessed a rare loveliness 
of character always wore about her neck a 
little locket, but nobody was allowed to open it. 
None of her companions ever knew what it 
contained, until one day she was laid aside 
with a dangerous illness, when one of them 
was granted permission to look into the locket ; 
and she saw written there: ‘‘ Whom having 
not seen, I love.’’ That was the secret of her 
beautiful life. 

Christ taught that love to our neighbour is 
involved in our love to God, and the best way 
to be prepared for our Lord’s return, which 
may come at any moment, is to be doing the 
duty that lies nearest to hand, and helping 
those with whom we come in contact. 


“The Quiver” Funds. 


[Donations can be sent to the Editor of THE QUIVER, La 
Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.] 


THE following is a list of contributions re- 
ceived up to and including August 24, 1906. 
Subscriptions received after this date will 
be acknowledged next month:— 


For Dr. Barnardo’s Homes: M.A.S. (Middleton St. 
George), 2s, 6d. ; Bradford, ts., £1 §s., 10s., 7s, 6d., 3s. 6d. ; 
A Reader of THE QuiveER (Pwllheli), 5s. ; L.R. (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne), 5s.; A. M. N,, 10s. ; E. M.N. §s. ; Jas. Farquharson 
(Option, Pa., U.S,A.), £4 Os. 8d.—Total, £7 14s, 2d. 


For “ The Quiver" Waifs’ Fund; Mrs. L. (Brighton), 
§s.; Jas. Farquharson (Option, Pa,, U.S.A.) £1 0s, 2d, 
~Total, £1 5s. 2d, 


“THE QUIVER” MISSION BOAT FUND. 

A TWENTY-NINTH list of contributions, 
comprising amounts received up to and in- 
cluding August 24, 1906:— 








ADULTs’ SECTION. fs. 4 

Amounts previously acknowledged 446 17 11 

Total £446 17 11 
CHILDREN’S SECTION. Ls 4. 

Amounts ously acknowledged 292 12 4} 
Winifred Cranfield and Willie Rose © 50 
Jack and Greville Shaw (2nd donation) ° 50 
A.B., River Edge, New Jersey ($5) ... Io 2 
Friend (Leicester) con wn oe o20 
A. C. Bennett o 2 6 
Blackheath os °o5 0 
Anonymous (Sutton) °o5 0 
“A Jolly Tar’s Sister” ... o 2 6 

Total ... £294 19 64 
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DAILY TEXTS FOR THE MONTH. 


With Comments by the Rev. A. C. Turberville. 


“And there shall in no wise enter into it anything 
common ” (Rev. xxi. 27). 

E say Christ was one of the common 
people. Had we not better amend our 
phraseology, inasmuch as nothing com- 

mon—that is, vulgar—can enter His Kingdom ? 
Christ redeems the soul from vulgarity as 
surely as from sin. To love Christ is to love 
whatsoever things are lovely and gracious. 


‘* And He entered into an house, and would have no man 
know it: and He could not be hid” (Mark vii. 24). 


Goodness such as Christ’s never can be hidden. 
Rutherford, loving obscurity as all true saints 
love it, escaped to Anwoth ; but, as Dr. Horton 
finely said, ‘‘Men flocked thither, ostensibly 
to hear Rutherford—really to see Jesus,” 
Who could not be hidden. 


‘In endeavour not slothful’’ (Rom xii. 11). 


Sloth was accounted a deadly sin. The 
word as used by theologians did not mean 
physical or intellectual torpor, but spiritual 
lassitude and disinclination for higher things, 
a loathing of prayer and spiritual service. 


** Stir up the gift of God which is in thee ” (2 Tim. i. 6). 


This is the very word used by the Greeks 
for stirring up a waning hearth five. Men like 
Timothy—gifted, sensitive, readily discouraged, 
are peculiarly liable to let the heart-fire go out. 
God lit it. It is for us to see that it does not 
smoulder or die. 


“There remaineth therefore a rest for the people of 
God ”’ (Heb. iv. 9). 

A third of the human race rests in the 
promise of Nirvana-rest from the burden of 
existence. Christ promised, not rest from life, 
but rest in life ; not rest from work, but rest in 
work. Heaven means rest from _ self—rest 
from sin—rest from anxious care. 


‘*The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto leaven” 
(Mait. #tii. 33). 

The Kingdom, like leaven, works mysteriously. 
It is in origin supernatural, in its method of 
working it is secret. Christ trusts to truth 
hidden in the heart. 


‘“* Until the whole was leavened” (Matt. xiii. 33). 

The Spirit of God first leavens the entire 
man, body, soul, and spirit, and then society— 
first the individual, then the family, and then 
the State. These are the ‘‘ three measures ” 
to be leavened. 


‘Let it alone this year also” (Luke xiii. 8). 


God will not doom as barren any tree 
capable of bearing fruit. Bishop Ingram, 
speaking to the very poor people who flocked 


to the funeral of Mr. Dolling, said “‘ He was 
the only earthly friend some of you had. 
When everyone else gave you up, ‘Father 
Bobs ’ would always give you another chance.” 


“God loveth a cheerful giver” (2 Cor. ix. 7). 
Yes, and I am bold to add, the grudging 
giver also. Give gladly if you can. Give asa 
duty if you cannot. Obedience to-day will 
blossom into joy to-morrow. 


“ The Godhead in us wrings our nobler deeds 
From our reluctant selves.” 


‘‘The hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found 
in the way of righteousness ” (Prov. xvi. 31). 

Twenty thousand men met in Birmingham 
to do honour to John Bright. Dr. Dale, 
pointing to his white hairs, concluded a great 
oration with these words—‘‘ And because 
every one of them has been won in the way of 
righteousness, they are a crown of glory on his 
head.” 


‘And the apostles said uuto the Lord, Increase our 
faith ’’ (Luke xvii. 5). 

Faith may be defined as loyalty—loyalty to 
the convictions of the mind, the intuitions of 
the heart, the determinations of the will. 
The apostles were far from asking to have a 
larger faith to profess. They asked for power 
to be true to the creed they had—and above 
all for power to forgive. 


“*Have mercy on me” (Mark x. 47). 

Have you noticed that the prayers of Scrip- 
ture are nearly all—at least, those commended 
for our imitation—short ? Men say, “ We 
do not make enough of prayer.’’ Do we not? 
We make exactly enough of real prayer. 
What we really want we can always ask for, 
and in fewest and fittest words. 


‘*He went out, not knowing whither he went” 
(Heb. xi. 8). 

This sublime trustfulness is highest wisdom. 
We all have an instinctive trust in purity, 
truth, and righteousness. How few, like Gordon, 
are always true to it! Trust in the ‘‘ Power 
that makes for righteousness” is the unfailing 
mark of God’s soldier saints. ‘‘ One never 
mounts so high,” said Cromwell, ‘‘as when 
he knows not whither he is going.” 


‘*He makes His people wiiling in the day of His 
power” (Ps. cx. 3). 

This text Cromwell gave to the members of 
the Little Parliament. They were there by 
the will of Jesus Christ to get God’s will done 
in England. ‘‘ Would all were the Lord's 
people ; but,” he added, “‘ let them see that men 
fearing God do now rule them in the fear of 
God.” 
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** Study to be quiet "’ (1 Thess. iv. 11). 

Study to be quiet especially in the house of 
prayer. Hurry and bustle are fatal to the 
mood of the Spirit. Suspect violent emotions 
even in missions. ‘‘ Some very unstill sisters,” 
said Wesley, ‘‘ tried who could cry loudest. . . . 
I have had them removed out of my sight.” 
“Lest that day come upon you suddenly as a snare”’ 

(Luke xxt. 34). 

When Christ comes, let Him find us at work. 
Gloom as of midnight once settled down on the 
New England Parliament. A member urged 
that, as the Lord was near, they should betake 
themselves to prayer. The President replied 
that candles should be brought, that when the 
Lord came He might find them at work. 

“Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only” 
(James i. 22). 

It is wonderful that Christianity has survived 
the too copious oratory that has sought to 
perpetuate it. We hear men ask still, not 
what service a man renders, but what preacher 
he hears. 

** Love is kind” (1 Cor. xiii. 4). 

“ Yes,”” men admit, “‘ but is it wise?’’ Yes, 
love discovers the root of good in men, and 
creates the sunshine in which that root will 
ripen. Remember the warning of Dean Swift 
against those who “‘ have just enough religion 
to make them hate, and not enough to make 
them love one another.” 


“Teach us to pray’ (Luke xi. 1). 

There is no greater folly than that which 
confounds spontaneity with spirituality. It 
was only when the disciples heard their Master 
pray that they realised the poverty of their 
spiritual experience. 

‘*In mind be men” (1 Cor. xiv. 20). 

It was the innocence, and not the ignorance, 
of children that Jesus loved. It is deplorable 
when grown men bring to the service of God 
the strong passions and feeble understanding 
of childhood. God is hidden, not from know- 
ledge, but from pride. 

“Aad Ruth said, Intreat me not to leave thee" 
(Ruth i. 16). 

Ruth could not say ‘‘ Good-bye.” Her love 
leapt the bounds of race and creed. Knowing 
little of Israel, her heart reasoned: That must 
be a noble faith which inspired such a mother. 
Mothers in Israel, children still judge religion, 
not by the dogmas of the Church, but by the 
character of their mothers. 

“They shall become one flock, one shepherd”’ 

(John x. 16). 

Our best men in their best moments have 
not only loved unity, but have believed that 
it will come. They see that the things for 
which Christ died are forgotten in perpetual 
strife about things indifferent. 

“For as there are among you factions, are ye not 
carnal ?"’ (1 Cor. iti. 3). 

The Church of Christ is a family. I differ 

from my brother in opinion, but difference 
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cannot break the bonds of brotherhood. In 
the Church it is not difference, but indifference, 
that we need fear. 


“*Herod feared John” (Mark vi. 20). 

Herod was armed with physical, John with 
moral force. Herod in his fortress feared 
the defenceless prophet, awed by a purity he 
had wisdom enough to admire, though not 
to seek. Moral integrity is the secret of power. 
“ Be,” said Amiel, “that which you would 
make others.” 


“Ye are the body of Christ” (1 Cor. xii. 27). 

The first incarnation of the Son of God pre- 
pared for the second incarnation of the Son 
of God in Humanity. The Church has only 
a name to live, if she does not reveal her Lord, 
Who founded a Church because He needed ten 
thousand eyes, ten thousand loving hearts, 
ten thousand willing hands, to do His work. 


“In prison, and ye visited me” (Matt. xxv. 36). 

It was by her womanly gifts, by the subtle 
strength of a woman’s pity and patience, that 
Elizabeth Fry accomplished her sweet yet 
arduous ministry to “all prisoners and cap- 
tives.’”” Women, with pure hearts and enthu- 
siasm unsapped by society, must lead us still. 


“*May your spirit and soul and body be preserved 
blameless" (1 Thess. v. 23). 

Religion may be defined as the science and 
art of manhood. Reiigion does not mean 
detachment from the world, but attachment to 
God in the affairs of the world. 


“Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” (Acts ix. 6). 
In the moment of conversion St. Paul made 
three discoveries. Every truly converted man 
finds what he found: first, a new Master ; 
secondly, a new self; thirdly, a new life. 
To these discoveries correspond the three 
words of the text, “ Thou—me—do.”’ 
‘*The bed is shorter than that a man can stretch 
himself on it "’ (Isa. xxviii. 20). 

Are our ideals and our plans in life adequate ? 
Young builders, be warned by a wealthy man 
whom I know, who built his house when he 
was poor and single. Its straitened accommo- 
dation proclaims to everyone his lack of fore- 
thought. Build not for Time, but for Eternity. 
**Oh that one would give me drink of the water of the 

well of Bethlehem” (2 Sam. xxiii. 15). 

God gives each one of us a sacramental gift, 
some treasured memorial of days that are gone. 
So, when we grow hard in spirit and are tempted 
to sin, a mother’s picture, a faded letter, a 
withered flower, awaken a longing of the heart 
for the lost, sweet, pure things of life. 

“Nevertheless he would not drink thereof” 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 16). 

All noblest things are purchased by the 
blood of sacrifice. Yet a noble soul like David 
refuses love’s too costly offering. I will not 
be mean enough to take pleasure bought by 
the shame or risk of another. What the Cross 
gives must be given to God again. 
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A UNIQUE COMPETITION. 


FIRST PRIZE, £5; SECOND PRIZE, £3 3s.; AND TEN PRIZES OF TEN SHILLINGS EACH, 


“fF TSHEY laugh that win,”’says Shakespeare, 

but the Editor of THE QUIVER has de- 
vised a competition which will enable even 
losers to take their defeat smilingly. The fact 
that usually rankles in the hearts of dis- 
appointed competitors is the waste of work 
and time. We live in an age when waste 
is not tolerated. In every manufacture the 
odds and ends are used up—‘“ the waste 
of one thing is converted into an object of 
equal value.” The principle of “ cutting 
up the old moon to make stars ”’ has attained 
its zenith. In competitions alone the un- 
successful work means waste—waste of 
energy, waste of labour, waste of excite- 
ment. There is no use for unsuccessful 
puzzle solutions or any of the thousands of 
pieces of work on which so many hours have 
been spent. 


Costing Not More than a Shilling. 


THE QUIVER competition remedies this 
evil. Briefly, the valuable prizes men- 
tioned above are offered for the best ar- 
ticle—useful or ornamental, or both—made 
by our readers, at a cost of one shilling. 
That is to say, the materials which go to 
make up the article must not cost more 
than one shilling. This is the peg on 
which the competition hangs, and we beg 
our readers to observe it faithfully and 
honestly. The materials may cost less 
than a shilling, but they may not exceed 
the prescribed twelve pence by one farthing. 


Not a Single Thing Wasted. 


Now let me reveal the Editor’s method 
of turning to account the ingenuity and 
patience of his readers. Every article, 
whether made by a prize-winner or an un- 
successful contributor, will be sold for 
the benefit of the Church Army and Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes. Every piece of work 
you do will go to benefit one or the other 
of those most deserving charities. Both 


Prebendary Carlile and the authorities now 
in charge of Dr. Barnardo’s work are delighted 
with the idea, and look forward to much 
profit accruing from THE QUIVER stalls, 


What you may Make. 


As regards the articles which may be entered 
for competition, no restriction is laid upon 
you, save the maximum cost of the materials, 
Anything and everything is open to you. 
The article may be for personal adornment, 
public or private use, for the sportsman or 
the bookman, the old man or the child, for 
any part of the house, or for any outdoor 
purpose. It may be of animal, vegetable, 
or mineral substances, or all three combined. 
You may employ amy material from cast 
iron to gossamer, so long as your total cost 
does not exceed one shilling. 


Do your Best in such a Good Cause. 


Many of our readers will doubtless have 
less difficulty in selecting than others, be- 
cause they have a certain bent which already 
employs their fingers, and in which they 
excel. But those who have never tried 
before need not be faint-hearted. Many 
people possess undreamt-of deftness, which 
our competition may call into being. In 
these days of machine-made things men are 
less inclined to use their fingers, and the 
old handicrafts no longer flourish as they 
did. Only in the East do men still make 
patiently, and often beautifully, the objects 
of everyday use—still lavish exquisite work 
on humble things. But there are many 
among us who possess “‘ finger nimbleness,” 
who enjoy spending hours over the con- 
struction of some gift or personal possession. 
To them I appeal to make our competition 
a huge success. Let there be no misunder- 


standing when I use the word “ fingers.” 
Of course you are at liberty to use any 
tool or machine. I merely use “ fingers” 
in a general sense. 
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A Uwniouve CompeTITION. 


Simple Articles usually Sell Well 


And please remember, you who feel 
difident of your powers—who feel that a 
doll or a pin-cushion or a workbag or a 
photograph frame is all you can aspire to 
—remember that we want those simple 
things too. It does not follow that the 
prizes go to out-of-the-way things. The 
simple everyday object which shows good 
workmanship, excellent taste, and “ best 
value for the money” will stand just as 
much chance for the prize. Naturally, if 
we find ingenuity and originality combined 
with neatness, beauty, and usefulness, we 
shall award the prize there; but for in- 
genuity alone we shall show no preference. 


Read the Rules Carefully. 


We look forward to a vast number of 
entries; if the approaches to La Belle 
Sauvage are blocked, so much the better. 
We shall grudge no trouble both for our 
readers’ sakes and those of the two charities 
we hope to benefit. The rules have been 
made as simple as possible, and we trust 
our readers will carefully observe them, 
for so much unnecessary trouble will be 
avoided. 

The long winter evenings are yours—the 
prizes are worth the winning. Every stitch 
you put in, every moment you spend, will 
be so much given to charity. May THE 
QUIVER stalls be heaped up beyond our 
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wildest expectations, and every competitor 
—from the winner of the {5 prize to the 
unsuccessful one—feel satisfied at the thought 
of “‘something attempted, something done’’! 
In any case, your work will not go into the 
waste-paper basket. We hope you will send 
in, not “single spies’ but “ battalions” of 
work of all sorts and conditions, so that 
our scheme may be productive of undreamt- 
of results. 


RULES 


I.—The cost of materials used in making 
any article must in no case exceed one 
shilling. 

II.—No competitor under 17 may enter. 

III.—The Editor’s and judges’ decisions 
must be regarded as final, and mo corre- 
spondence can be entered into after the 
prizes are awarded. 


IV.—No article, whether awarded a prize 
or otherwise, can be returned. 


V.—The competitor’s name and address, 
and a description of the article sent in, 
must be filled in on the coupon which will 
appear in THE QUIVER for January. 

VI.—All articles must be received at 
this office, addressed ‘‘ Bazaar Competition,” 
THE Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C. The latest date for 
sending will be announced later on. 
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The Editor to his Readers. 


The New | FEEL sure that our readers 
Year’s will agree with me in calling 
Number. the January issue of THE 
QUIVER a splendid beginning of the New 
Year. Every effort has been put forth to 
make the number of special value and 
interest to our readers all over the world. 


Rad * ad 


New Serial Katharine Tynan’s new 

Story. serial, “Mary Gray,” which 
begins in this number, will, I am certain, 
secure immediate appreciation. The in- 
stalment next month will add to the 
popularity of the story. 


* & # 
Dr. A Special Commissioner of 
— THE QUIVER has obtained, by 
onn. 


going to New York, a splendid 
interview with Dr. Griffith John, one of 
the most renowned of missionaries. New 
photographs adorn the article, which is 
of the greatest interest. 


a ad ad 


Next month we begin a 
ae pe Au new and delightful story, 
of written especially for THE 
“Carrots.” QOurver by Mrs. Molesworth, 
whose charming books have made her the 
friend of tens of thousands of readers, both 
young and old. The title of Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s story is “Those Green Ribbons,” 
and it will be found to sustain fully her 
high reputation. 


ad #* 


An Article __Next month Archdeacon 
by Arch- Wilberforce writes some Tem- 
deacon Wil- perance Reminiscences, con- 

berforce. trasting the state of public 
opinion at the present day on the question 
of Temperance with that of a generation ago. 
That article wi'! be illustrated with portraits 
of some of tlie most eminent Temperance 
workers of the last thirty years. 


ad ad a 


I am glad to announce that 


5 ad 


“ What the 


Blind Can Miss Helen Keller has written 
Do.’ an article on ‘‘ What the Blind 
Can Do,” which, when her own life-story is 





recalled, has a pathetic interest as well! asa 
practical value. 


»* ad 


Everyone who has read 

eg pr And ““ Wee Sieuticenat ”” will be 

of “Wee pleased to hear that the author 

MacGreegor.”4; written for THE QUIVER 

a story giving one more incident in the 

life of the fascinating boy whose doings 
amused all of us a year or two ago. 


» 


* * ad 
Evangelisa- An up-to-date use of the 
tion by motor-car has been made by 


Motor Car. General Booth, the Bishop of 
Manchester, and others, who have toured 
through certain parts of the country and 
delivered Gospel addresses at various points 
in their tour. An article dealing with this 
modern method will appear next month, 
illustrated by photographs. 


ad ad »* 
AStory by Once more I have the plea- 
Anne sure of announcing a story by 


Warner. Anne Warner, whose book, 
“‘ Susan Clegg and her Friend Mrs. Lathrop,” 
made a great success. She contributes to 
our next issue a pathetic story, which has 
the echoes of Christmastide in it. 


»* ad om 


An Article Mr. Richard Kearton, that 
by Richard delightful writer on natural 
Kearton. history, will tell next month 
the interesting life-story of the cuckoo, and 
some extraordinary photographs of the 
bird “at home” will add to the interest 
of the article. 


a ad »* 


Our Further details will be found 

BazaarCom-in our next issue as to the 

petition. Bazaar Competition referred 
to on a previous page of this number. 


Rad Sad od 
I wish my readers a Merry 


Compliments i - 
ofthe Christmas and a Happy New 
Season. Year. 


THE EDITOR. 
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A DANGEROUS 


BY KATE EYRE, AUTHOR OF 


EXPERIMENT. 


“A STEP IN THE DARK,” “FOR THE GOOD OF THE 


FAMILY,” ETC. ETC, 


CHAPTER 
ELLEN 
B ORNING Porter 


Street Chapel, and the congregation 


THE FIRST. 
FARR, 


service was over in 







was slowly issuing from the bare 
little brick building, so lamentably 


destitute of all architectural beauty. 


Outside was much hand-shaking 
and many inquiries as to the well-being 


of absent members. Amongst the younger 


members was also some resting of small 
hands in larger palms, and admiring glances as 


openly bestowed as they were smilingly received. 
“IT wonder why Mrs. Jonathan Clarke was not at 


chapel this morning?” was a remark made on all 
sides, 


Clarke had not 
in Porter Street Chapel 


For fifteen years Mrs. Jonathan 
been absent from her place 
ona Sunday morning. 

Presently 
held in 


Mr. Elmslie, a deacon and a “ brother ” 


high esteem, appeared, with his elder 
daughter leaning on his arm 

He was a small man, with an abundant crop of 
that 
health had robbed of their brightness, their kindly 


twinkle. So. elastic 


grey hair, and dark eyes neither age nor ill- 


light, on their humorous was 


his step, and so suggestive was the glow on his cheek 
of an excellent constitution, that the casual observer 
noted the 


respirator he wore with a sense of sur- 


prise. Those, however, who enjoyed the inestimable 


privilege of knowing him well were so used to the 
appendage, that they had long since ceased to ob- 
serve it. 

Gertrude, his elder daughter, revelled in a repu- 
tation for extreme delicacy, her ill-health being 
urged as a reason by Mr. Elmslie for the keeping 
of the brougham that was now awaiting the father 


and daughter. But although Mrs. Elmslie in- 
sisted, somewhat loudly, that the distance from 


Sunnyside to Porter Street Chapel was too much 
for poor dear Gertrude, thus excusing the working 
of the mare on the Lord’s Day, the good lady did 
not deem it necessary to offer any turther apology, 
being loth to admit that a private carriage might 
possibly be a luxury not fully justified by her hus- 
band’s income. 

“Won't you 
trude 

“No, thank you, my dear. I shall walk a little 
way with Mrs. Nash, and then I ean call in at Hill 


get in, mamma dear?” asked Ger- 


- 


Street to inquire after your Aunt Jane.” 

“And how do you feel, this cold day, Miss 
Elmslie?” asked Mrs. Nash sympathetically. 

“Thank you, dear Mrs. Nash, | am pretty well,’ 
answered Gertrude, two bewitching little dimples 
forming in her cheeks. 

“Ah, but the cold weather tries her dreadfully, 
Mrs. 
mother’s pride in the exceptional severity of her 


girl!” observed Elmslie, with all a 


poor 


daughter's affliction. 
Here Mr. Elmslie, who had pushed up his respirator, 
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and was energetically discussing the morning’s dis- 


course, offered the young minister a seat in the 
broughai. 


For a moment the Rev. Austin Browne’s counten- 
ance lighted up as he accepted the offer ; but only to 
cloud over when Margery, Mr. Elmslie’s younger 
daughter, announced her intention of walking home 
with her brother Jolin. 

“That will leave room for you, Mr. Rankin, if 
a lift,’ remarked Mr. Elmslie 
to a fashionably dressed young man, 


you care to have 
cheerfully 
who was leaning against the carriage door talking 
to Gertrude. 

Mr. Rankin had net been to chapel, and he was 
at some pains to explain that only by the merest 
Never- 
theless, he accepted Mr. Elmslie’s offer, but he did so 


chance had he sauntered past the building. 


after the manner of one who was conferring, rather 
than receiving, a favour. 

“Well, good-bye, pa dear, for the present,” said 
Mrs. Elmslie. ‘“ Mind 
And I shall hope to find both you gentlemen at 
home when I return,” she added hospitably. 

As far as the Rev. Austin Browne was concerned, 


you take care of Gertrude. 


the hope was fully justified by the cireumstances of 
the case, inasmuch as he dined at Sunnyside regu- 
larly every Sunday, and looked forward to doing so 
throughout the week. 

I wonder what can have kept Mrs. Jonathan 
Clarke from chapel like this?” remarked Mrs. Nash, 
as, the brougham having driven off, the two ladies 
turned in the direction of Hill Street. 

“T shouldn't be a bit surprised if she has taken 
cold. She sits without a fire half her time,” 
answered Mrs. Elmslie. 

“ Now, what can she do that for?” 

“To save the fuel. 
I ‘ve no patience with her 


She's just as mean as ever 
she can be. tp 
‘And yet, I suppose, she must be well off?” 

“Well off! But it’s 


heen save, since I can 


She's rolling in money, 


save, save with her ever 


remember. There’s nothing she wouldn’t deny her- 
self to save a shilling.” 
But it ‘ll all come to you and yours 
some day, won't it?” 
Mrs. Elmslie shook her 
beetles in her bonnet rattled again. 
“There’s that Ellen Farr. 
she came in for every penny : 


* Dear, dear! 


head until the glass 
[ shouldn't wonder if 
that is, if Aunt Jane 
makes a will.” 

** And if she doesn’t ?” 

“We shouldn’t get anything. She’s only my 
aunt by marriage, you know. The worst of it is, 
she’s so secretive about her affairs. Why, she burns 
every letter and bit of paper that comes to her, she ’s 
that afraid 
and try to do her out of something.” 


people will find out what she’s got 
“It’s a poor sort of life for Miss Farr,” observed 
Mrs, Nash hesitatingly. 
Oh, the girl’s well enough in her way,” Mrs. 


Elmslie was beginning rather grudgingly, her reply 


ARROWS. 


to the drift of Mrs, Nash's 
remarks than to that lady’s actual words, 


having reference more 
** Good 
Why, I declare if that isn’t Dr. Reid's 


gig at the dvor!” 


oraci -) 
vracious - 


“Poor dear old lady ! I do 


trust it’s nothing 
serious,” murmured Mrs. Nash. 


Elinslie 
that they should call together to 


Then Mrs. Nash paused, hoping Mrs, 
would suggest 
inquire after Mrs. Jonathan Clarke. 

“Well, I shall make a point of being at chapel 
early this evening, so as to hear all about it,” said 


Mrs. Nash at length, in a voice so pathetic few 
would have had the courage to withstand its 
pleading. 


But Mrs, Elmslie held out her hand remorselessly, 
She never allowed her friends to be tiresome. 

Mrs. Jonathan Clarke’s house was one of a row of 
six, which, as neither the doors nor the windows 
projected, formed a block after the pattern of the 
accommodation for the shepherd and his family in a 
box of children’s toys. A dejected-looking laurel 
was the only evidence of life in the front garden, 
the borders between what should have been flower- 
little 


marked out with whelk-shells. 


beds and a circular gravel pathway being 
Ascending a steep flight of narrow steps, Mrs, 
Elmslie pulled the bell. 


at first respond to her touch; but 


Being rusty, it would not 
further force 
being applied, it came out with a jerk, causing the 
little house to shake with the jangle of discordant 
sounds, 

“Oh, Mary Wince, is that you?” asked Mrs, 
Elmslie, the door having been opened by a dirty 
girl in a large coarse apron. 

“Mrs. Jonathan Clarke’s ‘ad a fit,” said the girl, 
not deigning to reply to Mrs. Elmslie’s unnecessary 
question. 


“Mrs. Jonathan Clarke has had a fit, did you 
say, Mary?” 
“Yes. Leastways, the doctor he calls it a seizure, 


which mother says is the name of a pertic’ler kind of 
fit. Miss Farr found ‘er with ‘er ‘ead ‘anging ‘alf- 
way out of bed, and 

But Mrs. Elmslie, having had experience of the 
apparent relish with which persons of Mary Wince's 
class invariably dwell on harrowing details, cut the 
irl short unceremoniously. 
“T'll just step in, Mary, while you tell Miss Farr 
I am here.” 

“Mrs. Jonathan Clarke ain’t to see no one to-day ; 


gi 


but I was to give you Miss Farr’s love, and say shed 
be down in a minute,” announced Mary Wince, on 
from making Mrs. Elmslie’s 


her return presence 


known. 
When annoyed, Mrs. Elmslie invariably indulged 


in an expressive sniff. She did so on this occasion. 


“Very extraordinary, | must say !” 

“Mrs, Jonathan Clarke frowned awful when I 
remarked Mary Winee, 
Elmslie’s dis- 


said as ‘ow you was ’ere,” 


who appeared to be enjoying Mrs, 


comfiture. 











if 
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“You can be getting on with your work, Mary,” 
said Mrs. Elmslie 
Miss Farr.” 


“Thank you, mim 


loftily ; “and I will wait here for 


for nothink,” added Mary, as 
‘which is about all one ° 


she neared the kitchen : as 
to be thankful for, L’m thinkin’, from the likes of ’er 


and Mrs. Jonathan Clarke.” 





‘I am so anxious she 


Mrs. Elmslie stepped into what Mrs. Jonathan 
Clarke dignified by the name of her “best parlour.” 
It was a small room, meagrely furnished in’ the 
inartistic style of thirty years ago. 

“Mean, paltry little place!” muttered Mrs. 
Elmslie, as her eves rested on the five-and-a-half 


octave piano, “ And she might live in a mansion if 


she chose.” 
Presently a quick step was heard on the stairs, and 
in another moment Ellen Farr entered the room. 
At women it is 


the generality of necessary to 


should make 


glance only once to decide whether or not they are 
But one would need 
to have glanced many times at Ellen Farr before 
that the 
end one would probably have been as far as ever 


possessed of personal beauty. 


deciding momentous question, and in 


from arriving at a decision; for in truth she was 


neither a plain woman nor a pretty one, but just 


a will.’”"—p. 7. 


herself, 
either : 
regular 
with wayward raven locks gathered into a knot at 
the back of her head: herself, even to the wsthetic 


which was infinitely preferable to bemg 
herself, with fine eyes, perfect teeth, ir- 


features, and a dark complexion ; herself, 


gown, warm-tinted, and just a little the worse for 
wear, in which one always pictured her: herself in 
her speech and gait: herself in her thoughts and 


actions: and, above all, herself in her loves and 


hatreds, 
What that self was her story must reveal. 








Mrs. Elmslie and Ellen did not pause to greet 
each other. They were both too conscious of some- 
thing unusual having occurred to have regard to 
social observances, 

“What is the matter with her, Ellen?” 
elder lady. 


asked the 
“She has had an apoplectic fit—the second, Dr. 
Reid fears.” 
“Can she speak ?” 
“She mumbles a little still, but I can generally 
make out what she says.’ 

“Is it true that I am not to see her?” 

“Dr. Reid thinks she had better not see anyone 
to-day ‘ 

* Are you not going to have further advice ?” 

Ellen shook her head. “ Dr. Reid says it would 
be of no use.” 


Mrs. Elmslie sniffed. 


of hers 


Dr. Reid was no favourite 
* Does he think she will recover ?” 
“Yes, from this attack.” 
“What if she 
that is possible ?” 


has another seizure? I suppose 


“Of course it is possible. How could it be other- 
wise ?” 

Up to this point, although Ellen had expressed 
herself with her habitual outspokenness, her eyes 
had shown sympathy not only with Mrs. Jonathan 
Clarke’s sufferings, but also, although in a lesser 
degree, with Mrs. Elmslie’s annoyance. 

3ut when Mrs, Elmslie approached a step nearer, 
and commenced in a solemn voice, “ Ellen,” the girl 
compressed her lips, while an angry light gleamed 
from her eyes—“ Ellen, has she set her house in 
order ?” 

In an instant the girl's eyes parted in a smile, and 
the angry light faded, giving place to an amused 
twinkle. 

“What do you mean by 
order, Mrs, Elmslie ? 


setting her house in 
Mary Wince was here yester- 
The 


next Wednesday, I 


day, and scrubbed the basement. bed-room 


windows are to be cleaned 
believe.” 

Mrs. Elmslie gave an exceptionally loud sniff. 

“You know very well what I mean. Has Aunt 
Jane made a will?” 

* Not that I am aware of.’ 

“It’s no use evading the question like that, Ellen. 
Aunt 
matter without your knowledge and 


Jane would not move in so important a 
approval.” 
This not being a direct question, Ellen made no 
attempt to answer it; the whole subject was dis- 
tasteful to Mrs. had 
same ground again and again, until the girl 


heartily sick of it. 


her. Elmslie gone over the 
was 
Then, too, she knew she was 
suspected of mercenary motives, and although she 
was far too proud to repudiate the suspicion, she 
resented it none the less deeply. 

“Am [ to understand from your silence, Ellen, 
that your Aunt Jane has not made a will?” 


I don’t know that I particularly wish you to 
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understand anything, Mrs. Elmslie. 


It really is no 


affair of mine.” 
Mrs. Elmslie hesitated. 
When Ellen 


Jonathan Clarke had taken her in. 


was homeless and friendless, Mrs. 
But to this one 
kindness the nigga lly old woman had added none 
She had 


servant : calling upon her to do menial work, taking 


other. treated the girl almost as a 


no thought for her comfort, and giving her nothing 


ungrudgingly, save harsh words. Nevertheless, 
Mrs. Elmslie was far from convinced that Aunt 
Jane felt no tenderness for her dependent. Would 


wise to Ellen to exert her 
that 


used to her own advantage ? 


it, therefore, be urge 


influence, when influence might possibly be 
But then, if Ellen did 
not speak, who would ?” 

Aunt Jane's 


brother who will benefit most by his sister’s death,” 


“If nothing is done, it will be 


observed Mrs. Elmslie at length. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” answered Ellen indifferently, 

Such callousness shocked Mrs. Elmslie. 

“Surely you cannot think that would be right, 
Ellen, when you know very well Aunt Jane would 
not willingly give him the paring of her nail ?” 

“Tf Aunt Jane feels so strongly on the point, she 
can take steps to prevent such a contingency.” 
think of 


condition, unless someone is at 


“How is she to such things in her 


present hand to 
remind her?” 

“ Dr. Reid says she will recover from this attack ; 
And 


once she is up again she will probably set about 


she has such a splendid constitution. when 
making a will of her own accord,” 

“That ’s all very well: but what would yow do if 
she were to die suddenly and leave you without a 
roof to cover you or a shilling to call your own?” 
to the 
self-interest. 


asked Mrs. Elmslie impatiently, appealing 
strongest motive force she recognised 
At that moment Mrs. Jonathan Clarke's bell rang 
violently. 
“T must go. Shall 
Mrs. Elmslie?” 
was quickly repenting of her impatience. 


I give your love to Aunt 
asked Ellen, who, as usual, 
“Will 


I’m sure Aunt Jane won't 


Jane, 


you come to-morrow ? 
mind seeing you then. I mean,” she explained con- 
fusedly, “ Dr. Reid won’t mind your seeing her.” 
And then Ellen hurried up-stairs, without giving 
any indication as to the course she should pursue 
were she to find herself in the unenviable situation 
so graphically described by Mrs. Elmslie. 
Mrs. Ellen 
escaped without having promised to whisper one 
Aunt Mrs. 
Elmslie forgot all about the misgivings she had 


Elmslie stood irresolute. Farr had 


word of admonition into Jane’s ear. 


entertained as to whether Ellen could be trusted to 
whisper such a word without adding another having 
reference to her own sore need, as she realised that 
she had elicited no promise from the girl. And 
there was not a moment to be lost. 

Should she 
Surely it was no time to stand on ceremony. 


into the sick-room * 
Mrs. 


force her way 








no 
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Elmslie even went so far as to place her foot on the 
first stair. Then she paused, dismayed by her own 
temerity. Mrs. Jonathan Clarke could be very ter- 
rible in her wrath, as no one had better reason to 
know than Mrs. Elmslie. 

The good lady was still undecided when the 
sound of footsteps warned her that Dr. Reid was 
about to take his dep -rture. 

Beating a hasty retreat, she reached the parlour 
door, and there awaited the doctor’s coming. 


Very portly she looked in her rich velvets and 


furs, as she stood blocking up the mean little door 
way Dr. Reid, however, approached her with per- 
fect composure. Seldom indeed was he overawed 
by purple and fine linen. 

Dr. Reid had small pretensions to manly beauty, 
except his long legs, square shoulders, and a certain 
look of latent power. To most men of thirty some- 
thing of boyishness still clings, but it was not so 
with Dr. Reid. His light-coloured hair and moustache 
were already grizzled, his face lined, his mouth 
firm-set, as are the mouths of those who have battled 
with the world, and are not altogether satisfied with 
their confliet. His intimates, however, averred that 
. twinkle could lurk in the depths of his cold blue 
eyes; that he could tell a story with the funniest ; 
and that there were times when his left hand knew 
But to the world at 
large he was a man who—in his speech, at any rate 


not what his right hand did. 


was hard on others. 
“Good-morning, Dr. Reid,” commenced Mrs. 
Elmslie, with easy condescension. “This is sad 
news about Mrs. Jonathan Clarke.” 

‘People can't live for ever, Mrs, Elmslie.” 

Mrs. Elmslie was considerably taken aback by 
this unsympathetic reply. 

“Still, I hope you don’t think it is anything 
serious ?’ 

‘It is always serious when a woman upwards of 
seventy has a seizure.” 

“But I understood from Miss Farr that you 
thought Mrs. Jonathan Clarke would get over this 
attack ?” 

“So she will.” 

“Then I suppose you think she will have another 
seizure ?” 

“1 don’t think so; I am certain of it.” 

“ Dear, dear! that is very sad. How soon do you 
expect it?” 

Dr. Reid shrugged his shoulders. 
next week 


“Next year— 
to-morrow. She is an old woman.” 

‘I am so grieved, Dr. Reid, that you didn’t send 
for me when first she was taken ill.” 

“There was no occasion ; she had her niece with 
her 

“(rreat-niece, you mean.” 

‘Great-niece, is it? Ah! I might have known 
she was too old to be that girl’s aunt.” 

“She is my aunt—my aunt by marriage, at 
least.” 


“Indeed!” And Dr. Reid began drawing on his 
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gloves with secant ceremony. He was evidently not 
interested in the degree of relationship between his 
patient and Mrs. Elmslie. 

“Don’t you think, Dr. Reid, that Mrs. Jonathan 
Clarke should be advised to make a will ?” 

Had Dr. Reid’s face been familiar to Mrs. Elmslie, 
she would have discovered there was something 
in this question that both surprised and interested 
him. 

“Everyone who has not had the sense to do so 
already should be advised to make a will.” 

“You really think so, Dr. Reid ?” 

“There can't be two opinions on such a point.” 

“Now, that is just how I feel about it. I am 
distressed beyond measure to think that were we to 
lose poor dear Aunt Jane we shouldn't be able to carry 
out her last wishes, for the simple reason that they 
would be unknown to us.” 

“Has she many relatives ?” 

“Only a brother somewhere in South America. 
1 believe he writes to her occasionally, but I doubt 
if she ever replies to his letters.” 

“The postage is expensive.” 

“Mrs. Jonathan Clarke parted from her brother 
in anger years ago, and has never forgiven him,” 
explained Mrs. Elmslie, with dignity. She thought 
Dr. Reid was taking a liberty in alluding to the 
parsimony of his patient. 

“Then she would be hardly likely to leave the 
bulk of her property to him.” 

“Oh dear no! That is why I am so anxious she 
should make a-will. 
old lady would rest in her grave if all her money 
fell into the hands of her brother.” 

By this time the doctor's gloves were on to his 


I really don’t believe the poor 


satisfaction, so he wished Mrs. Elmslie a brief “good- 
morning,” and let himself out, 

Mrs. Elmslie went to the window, and screening 
herself from view behind a stiff white curtain of a 
peculiarly hideous pattern, she watched the doctor 
as he got into his gig. 


“What a wretched turn-out ! murmured the 
good lady, as Dr. Reid gathered up the reins and 
“Aunt Jane 


might just as well have had Barrington Howard.” 


coaxed the old mare into a trot. 


Mrs. Elmslie was very angry with Dr. Reid ; he 
had taken :» interest whatever in the disposition of 
Mrs. Jonathan Claurke’s property, she thought. 


But in this Mrs. Elmslie was mistaken. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

SWEET HARMONY. 
ON entering her own drawing-room, Mrs. Elmslie 
found Gertrude singing selections from the Messiah, 
and Mr. Rankin turning over the leaves of her 
music; while Mr. Elmslie and the Rev. Austin 
Browne were standing on the hearthrug, still dis- 
cus-ing subjects suggested by the morning's dis- 
course. John and Margery had not returned from 
their walk 














Mr. Browne looked round as Mrs. Elmslie opened 
the door, Although Mr. Elmslie had observed the 
young minister glance in that direction more than 
once, he had continued the discussion without attach- 
ing any meaning to the circumstance. 

Austin Browne was a short, insignificant-looking 
young man. His legs were thin and not quite 
straight, his back was a little round, and _ his 
clothes were badly cut and rather shabby. He was 
sallow, too, and his nose was unprepossessingly 
broad. However, he had silky brown hair, with a 
slight wave in it—“ pretty hair,” as his mother had 
been wont to observe; and the softest, kindest 
brown eyes that ever redeemed a 
countenance. 


commonplace 
He spoke rather slowly and in a 
subdued tone, as if the choosing of words was to 
him an effort. But the choice, when made, was ex- 
cellent, expressing his meaning with precision, and 
unsullied by the slightest tinge of that affectation 
which so often disfigures the speech of those who 
have striven to attain culture. Nevertheless, there 
was in his intonation an indescribable something 
that proclaimed him a self-educated man—a some- 
thing that, although it was not sufficiently pro- 
nounced to be termed a twang, had in it a nasal 
snggestiveness., 

“Back again, my dear?” Mr. Elmslie remarked, 
as his wife collapsed into an easy-chair. 
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Then, without waiting for an auswer, Mr. Elmslie 
turned again to the young minister. 
“Did you call in at Aunt Jane’s, mamma?” 


Gertrude inquired, while her fingers strayed over 


the keyboard. 
“TI called in, Gertrude, but I did not see your 
replied Mrs. Elmslie slowly. 
* Didn’t see Aunt Jane ?” 
a slight uplifting of the eyebrows. 


Aunt Jane,” 
repeated Gertrude, with 
It was the only 
sign of surprise that well-disciplined young lady ever 
permitted herself. 

“Your Aunt Jane has had an apoplectic fit, and 
now lies in a most critical condition,” said Mrs. 
Elmslie, with solemn emphasis. 

Will she not 


exclaimed Gertrude, with carefully modu- 


“Oh, mamma, how very dreadful! 
recover ?” 
lated horror in her tone. But she continued ex- 
temporising, only more softly. 

“As | was not allowed to see her, I am not in a 
position to express an opinion as to her chances of 
Ellen Farr and Dr. Reid had taken upon 
themselves to exclude me from the sick-room.” 


recovery, 


Mr. Rankin, on whom it began to dawn that Mrs. 
Ehuslie was ruffled, murmured something about the 
necessity for quietude in all such cases. 

But Mrs. Elmslie paid no attention to the remark. 
She was watching her husband, to note the effect of 
her words, 
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Mr. Elmslie, however, was not listening to his 


wife. But Mr. Browne, who invariably heard and 
saw everything 
had from the first 
was talking at her husband. 
Mr. Elmslie paused—had the 
he would have avoided interrupting anyone—and 


Without appearing to do either, 
Mrs. Elmslie 


until 


been aware that 
So he waited 
house been on fire 
then, by way of attracting Mr. Elmslie’s attention, 
remarked 

“This is extremely bad news about Mrs. Jonathan 
Clarke. I missed her from her accustomed place 
this morning, but I was unaware she had been taken 
seriously ill.” 

“Mrs. Jonathan Clarke 
what’s the matter with her ? 


her?” 


Aunt Jane ill! Why, 
My dear, I thought 
you intended calling on exclaimed Mr. 
Elmslie. 

“IT have just been telling Gertrude that Aunt 
Jane has had a seizure, and that it is impossible to 
say how it may end ;” and Mrs. Elmslie looked at 
her husband severely. 

Barrington 


“Dear me! Has she called in 


lloward? A seizure! that is very alarming at her 
ge.” 

“ Aunt 
anyone herself 


Jane was not in a condition to call in 
But Ellen Farr sent for Dr. Reid, a 
man in whom, as you are well aware, I have not the 
slightest confidence.” 

“Ah, Ellen Farr, to be sure ! 


und knows how to 


She’s a good girl, 
manage her said Mr. 
He was evidently glad 


aunt,” 
Elmslie, in a relieved tone. 
to wash his hands of all responsibility in connection 
with Mrs, Jonathan Clarke's illness. 

Aunt Jane’s illness re- 


Thus was the news of 


ceived, They were kindly people enough, yet not 
one tear rose unbidden, not one heart was dismayed, 
when they heard that the old woman whom they 
had known so intimately would probably never be 
in their midst again. Verily love brings forth love, 
and indifference indifference, each after its kind. 

An awkward silence fell on the little party. 
Decorum forbade the taking up of the thread of life 
where they had dropped it but a moment before. 
They felt that they ought to be too shocked to be 
able to do so, and wondered vaguely why they were 
not, 

The announcement of dinner, a few minutes later, 
came as a relief, 

“Why, where’s Margery ?” 
lie, feeling that the absence of his younger daughter 


exclaimed Mr, Elms- 


Was a subject about which, even at the present june- 


ture, it would not be unseemly to express some 

interest, 
“She and 

Mrs. Elmslie 


‘I dare not wait,” remarked Mr. Elmslie apolo- 


John have not come in yet,” replied 


vetically, as he led the way to the dining-room. “1 
find that 
punishment, in the form of an cbstinate attack of 


the slightest irregularity brings its own 


indigestion,’ 
They had been seated a quarter of an hour or 


more before Margery came in, followed by her 
brother John. 

“Why, Margery, how is it you are so late, lassie?” 
exclaimed her father. 
something about its being 


Margery murmured 


such a lovely morning for a walk. Then she bent 
down over her father’s shoulders. 

“What! filleted Oh, it’s so 
indigestible! Why didn’t you have some of that 
that 


sole, dad dear ? 


nice insipid boiled cod mamma ordered on 
purpose for you?” 

Mr. Elmslie looked uneasily into Margery’s laugh 
ing eyes. 
lassie,” he replied 


“Fish is easy of digestion, 


dubiously. 

“* But not fried fish, daddy.” 

Then Margery passed up the room, her father’s 
eyes following her with pardonable pride. 
tall, and her figure, although 


She was rather 


slight, abounded in graceful curves. She had a 
delicate apple-blossom complexion, and eyes of so 
dark a blue that in some lights they looked almost 
black; a with a 


soft curling hair falling loosely over it ; 


mass of 
and the 
sweetest mouth that ever seemed made to be kissed. 

A chair had been left for her next to the young 


smooth low forehead, 


minister. She hesitated a moment; then, seeing 
that John had taken the only other vaeant place, 
she seated herself beside the Rev. Austin Browne. 

Mr. Elmslie noticed her hesitation, without en- 
deavouring to account for it. Later on, however, he 
recalled the circumstance. 

Although Mr. Elmslie and Mr. Browne continued 
their discussion, the latter took care that Margery 
followed the argument at every point. He had seen 
a great deal of her, and so he knew exactly how far 
her knowledge went, and had acquired the happy 
knack of supplying her deficiencies without making 
her feel unpleasantly conscious of her ignorance. 

Mr. Elmslie smiled, being well pleased. 
attention to this, his favourite child, always gratified 


Any 


him. 

“Eh, but what does Harmony say?” he asked 
now and again, when he failed to catch his daughter's 
remarks, 

He often called her “ Harmony,” ostensibly be- 
cause of her resemblance to the female figure in a 
well-known picture; but in reality, because he so 
often observed that discord was silenced by her 
presence, 

To Mrs. Elmslie the dinner seemed interminable. 
She wanted to persuade her husband to go round to 
Hill Street that very afternoon. She felt that both 
Mrs. Jonathan Clarke and Ellen Farr would listen 
to anything he might have to say with a certain 
amount of respect. | Moreover, his admonition would 
carry all the weight that attaches to novelty, for the 
disposition of Mrs. Jonathan Clarke’s property was a 
subject that hitherto he had carefully avoided, 

“ Nathaniel, something must be done about Aunt 
Mrs. Elmslie, bursting into the 


Jane,” exclaimed 
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library, where her husband had, as usual, retired 
immediately after dinner. 

Mr. Elmslie looked over his glasses rather help- 
lessly. 

“Do you mean, my dear, that your Aunt Jane is 
not receiving proper attention ?” 

“T mean that she ought to be forced to make a 
will.” 

‘But, my dear, I cannot force her.’ 

“No: 


her death-bed, and that if she doesn’t make a will 


but you ean tell her plainly that she is on 


that brother of hers in South America will get the 
whole of her property.” 
‘I am not quite 


The 


sure, my dear, that it would all 


yo to him. law of intestacy is somewhat 
intricate.” 


At all events, we should get nothing,” replied 


Mrs. Elmslie impatiently. Her husband's calmness 
tried her sorely. ‘“ And what is more, no one would 
be able to touch the money for I don’t know how 
long; and in the meantime, you would have to pay 
for the funeral.” 

“Still, my 
thing. It 


did have to defray 


dear, i don’t see how 


I can do any- 
really is no business of ours; and if I 
the funeral expenses, I should 
vet the money back some day.” 

“Really, Nathaniel, there are times when you try 
me past endurance. I am not a woman to assert 
myself, as you well know, but even a worm will 
turn when it ‘’s trodden on.” 

Mr, Elmslie was invariably very apologetic when 
his wife likened herself toa worm. He always felt 
that he must have subjected her to exceptionally 
bad treatment, although he was often puzzled to 
know in what he had offended. 

“Well, what is it vou wish me to do, my dear?” 
he asked, in a conciliatory tone. 

“T want you to go round to Hill Street at once, 
and have a serious talk with Aunt Jane.” 

Mr. Elmslie looked out of the window. 

“My dear, it is getting quite foggy; and I fear 
that I have already taken a chill. You know how 
I suffered last Do you think it would be 
wise to risk another attack ?” 

* Let me see : 


winter. 


what was it you suffered from last 

winter ?” 
“My dear 
“There ’s nothing to keep you indoors this after- 


bronchitis.” 
noon, I’msure. It’s only a little misty, as it always 
is at this time of year; 
respirator,” 


and you can put on your 


did 


your 


not Dr. that no 


aunt?” 


*But, my dear, Reid say 
asked Mr, 


eagerly, wondering why he had not thought of this 


one was to see Elmslie 
before. 

“That’s neither here nor there. 
into the 
stand on ceremony.” 

Slowly Mr. 


shelf from which he had taken it, and Mrs. 


You must just 


force your way room. It’s no time to 


the 
Elmslie 


Elmslie replaced his book on 


knew that victory was with the worm, 


She followed him down to see him safely off the 
premises, 

He paused at the drawing-room door, and looked 
in. “ Harmony” was seated at the piano, bending 
over it lovingly, as was her wont, and the Rey, 
Austin Browne was beside her, thus completing the 
picture. 

“Why, 


Margery, jumping up quickly. 


where are you going, papa?” asked 


‘IT am just going to ask after your Aunt Jane, 
Mr. Elmslie replied, a little uneasily. 

“Oh, give her my love, please, and tell her how 
sorry I am she is ill.” 


lassie,” 


“Yes, little lassie, yes,” answered Mr. Elmslie, 
wishing that were all he had to say. 

“T ought to be starting for the schools,” remarked 
Mr. Browne, rather awkwardly. “If you will allow 
me, sir, I will walk with you as far as Hill Street.” 

“Now mind, Nathaniel, that you are firm with 
her,” whispered Mrs. Elmslie, as she pulled up her 
husband’s great-coat. Poorlady! She had grievous 
inisgivings as to whether it was in Mr. Elmslie to be 
firm with anyone. 

“You are starting early this afternoon, are you 
not?” asked Mr. the 
Browne Sunnyside. “I 


thought the schools did not open until three.” 


Elmstie, as he and Rev. 


Austin turned out of 

“The truth is, sir, 1 wanted to have a word with 
you.” 

“Oh, ah! what is it?~ and Mr. Elmslie coughed 
rather nervously. 

He feared the young minister was about to ask 
him for a subscription. 
troubled the 
illiberal, but 
there 


Now, all such appeals 
Not that 
he had his wife to consider; and if 
Mrs. Elmslie believed in 
more firmly than another, it was that of charity 


“deacon” greatly. he was 


was one half-truth 
beginning at home. 


Mr 


about to make a remark of any moment. 


Browne hesitated, as he usually did when 
Then he 
said in his quiet way 

“T have known Miss Margery over two years now, 
sir.” 

“Which means that you want her to help you in 
the schools, or start a clothing club, I suppose ? 
She could play the harmonium if Miss Lacey wishes 
to give it up, or perhzps they could take it in turn. 
But I don’t faney 
would be much in Margery’s line.” 


teaching or keeping accounts 
“T wasn’t thinking of the schools or clothing club, 
sir.” 
“Noo” 
“Mr. Elmslie, I love your daughter, and I want 


your permission to tell her so.” 


“ 


Why, bless 
Elmslie, in 


Love my daughter! love Margery ! 


my heart and soul!” exclaimed Mr. 


much astonishment. 
“Ts it so surprising, sir, that I should have learned 


to love one so altogether lovable ?” 
“Well, no, I don’t know that it is,” admitted Mr. 
Elmslie, beginning to realise that the surprise he 
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had exhibited was not very complimentary to the 
young minister. 
~ “You have not hinted anything of this to Margery 
herself?” asked Mr, Elmslie, after they had walked 
on in silence for a few minutes. 

“No, sir; I thought it better to 
position to you first.” 

Then Mr. Browne went on to speak of a certain 


explain my 


little property that would enable him to keep a wife 
But Mr. Elmslie hardly 


in reasonable comfort. 
heard him 

“She surely cannot care for him,” the father was 
thinking, as he reflected 
was the young minister, and how, when preaching, 
his mouth w Mr. Elmslie never 


allowed this physical defect to weigh with him when 


how insignificant-looking 


ould vo to one side, 
he was listening to Mr. Browne’s earnest discourses ; 


nevertheless, he felt it might prove a serious draw- 
in his newly assumed 


hack to the young man 

character of aspiring lover to a dainty maiden. No; 
it was simply out of the question that Margery could 
‘are for him Mr. Elmsiie recalled how she had 


refused to be driven home in the brougham only that 


very day, how she had been late for dinner, and 


how she had hesitated before seating herself next to 
the young minister. Yes, yes: the poor girl had 
divined Austin 


ind she was doing her best to show him the hope- 


Browne's sentiments towards her, 
lessness of his passion. 

“Do you Mr. think I 
would mention this to Margery, if I were you.” 

“ Not repeated Mr. 


Browne, in much astonishment. 


know, Browne, I don’t 


mention it to Margery ?” 


“Well, no: it might embarrass her, you know. 
Girls are so sensitive about such matters.” 


“You think it would embarrass her to know that 
I love her 
“Well, yes, it might, you know.” 


“You mean, sir, that you think she does not care 


for me?” 

‘I—I don’t want to pain you unnecessarily. 
You must be fully aware of the regard I have 
always entertained for you myself. But girls are 
such strange beings, you know. They think so 


much of things that we men care nothing about. 
I—I really am afraid that Margery doesn’t care for 
you that know. Now 


think of it, | have noticed several little things, that 


not in way, you I come to 
confirm this impression.” 

The young minister answered never a word. But 
he took off his hat for a moment, and the breeze 
ruffled the wavy hair of which his mother had been 
80 proud, 

“Would you wish me to discontinue my visits to 
he asked at length. 

“No, no, by no means. Why should you?” 

At Mrs. Jonathan Clarke’s they parted 
almost in Mr. Elmslie word of 
while the young minister was too 


Sunnyside, sir 


gate 
silence. had no 
comfort to give : 
manly to whimper, and too simple-minded to simulate 


indifference. 


EXPERIMENT. II 


So upset was Mr. Elmslie by what had occurred 
that he was less disposed than ever to interfere in 
Mrs. Jonathan Clarke’s private affairs. However, 
he felt that, having gone so far, he must persevere to 
the end. So after Ellen Farr had greeted him with 
some warmth 
she liked—he asked if he could see her aunt. 

“Well, Dr. Reid did 
to her to-day ; but she has rallied wonderfully thi- 


afternoon, and I am sure she would like to see you.’ 


she could be very gracious to those 


say no one was to go up 


“Perhaps, Ellen, if the doctor gave orders- 


Mr. Elmslie was beginning. But Ellen insisted 
that to see a fresh face would do the old lady 
good. 


“She mumbles a little, but I think you will be 
able to understand her,” Ellen whispered, as she led 
the way up-stairs. 

Mr. 


Jonathan Clarke : 


Elmslie quite started when he saw Mrs, 
so different did she look, without 
her cap and her false teeth. 

But her manner had not changed, except that her 
voice was a little thick, and she ran her words one 
into the other. 

= Well. you needu't have hurried \ ourself like this, 
Nathaniel: I’m not dying yet. Still, now you re 
here, you may as well sit down.” 

For Mrs. Jonathan Clarke, this was a tolerably 
gracious reception; and Mr. Elmslie, knowing the 
old lady, felt it to be so. 

“Margery sent her love to you, Aunt Jane,” Mr, 
Elmslie commenced, probably because Margery was 
uppermost in his thoughts just then. 

“It’s a pity, Ellen, that you're not more like 
You ‘d then,” 
mumbied the old woman. 

“T dare say Elien will find a husband quite as 
soon as you will want to part with her, Aunt Jane,” 
observed Mr Elmslie, with the amiable intention of 
making things pleasant all round, 
much need to make any pro- 


Margery. soon find a husband 


“ There won't be 
vision for your two girls, Nathaniel, for they ‘re just 
the sort to marry. Now, Ellen’s different ; she isn’t 
everybody's money.” 

“If she’s one person’s money, I suppose that will 
be enough, provided he’s worthy,” observed Mr. 
Elmslie, trying to laugh, but looking at the same 


time intensely uncomfortable. 


3ut the disparaging remarks that were being 
made about Ellen were the sole cause of Mr. 


Elmslie’s discomfiture. It never even occurred to 
him that in saying no provision would be needed 
for his two girls Mrs. Jonathan Clarke was thinking 
of the disposition of her property. Truly, Mrs. 
Elmslie had not chosen her emissary wisely. 

“You had better take off your’ great-coat, 
Nathaniel. if you intend to stay. Ellen has made 
up such roaring fire that I’m pretty well roasted 
alive.” 

As a matter of fact, there was not 
than a handful of coal in the grate. 
replied Mr, Elmslie, 


much more 


“1 shan’t be staying long,” 
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who, as it was, had hard work to keep his teeth 
from chattering. “I only came round to know if 
there was anything I could do for you: anything 
in the way of business, I mean 

“Has Arabella sent you here to see that I make 
my will?” 

The question so disconcerted Mr. Elmslie that he 
did not even attempt to answer it. 

“But there, I needn’t inquire, because I know 
she did. But I'll tell you what, Nathaniel : when I 
want your assistance I'll ask for it. I’ve got on in 
the world without your help, and I'll get out of it 
without your meddling.’ 

Mr. Elmslie never quite knew how he got himself 
out of Aunt Jane’s room. One determination, how- 
ever, remained firmly fixed in his mind: Mrs. 
Elmslie might liken herself to a worm that had been 
trodden on twenty times, but never again would he 
force himself into the presence of Mrs, Jonathan 
Clarke. 

“Well,” asked Mrs. Elmslie breathlessly, half an 
hour later, “and what did Aunt Jane say?” 

“T don't remember that she said very much, my 
dear ; but she seemed rather ruffled, I thought.” 

‘But about her will? Is she going to make 
one ?” 

“She didn’t say so, my dear.” 

Mrs. Elmslie indulged in one of her expressive 
sniffs, 

“Then, as far as I can gather, Nathaniel, you ’ve 
been on a fool’s errand, and might as well have 
stayed at home.” 

“T think, my dear, that perhaps it would have 
been almost better if I had stayed at home. Your 
Aunt Jane’s room was very cold, and I greatly fear 
I have taken another chill.” 

Mrs. Elmslie was leaving the room in disgust, 
when her husband called her back to tell her about 
the Rey. Austin Browne's offer ; hoping thereby to 
change the current of her thoughts. 

“He’s a poor sort of fellow,” Mrs. Elmslie re- 
marked. “1 shouldn’t think Margery would ever 
care for him.” 

Now, Mr. Elmslie did not consider the young 
minister “a poor sort of fellow,” in the ordinary 
acceptation of the words, but he felt that he might 
be so in the sense that he was not the kind of lover 
to find favour with Margery ; and so he let the ex- 
pression pass He was even relieved that Mrs. 
Elmslie had used it ; 
doubt the wisdom of the advice he had given the 
Might it not have been better to let 


for he was a little inclined to 


young man. 
Margery speak for herself? However, Mrs. Elmslie’s 
view of the case quite reassured him. 

“Tf you want a thing done, do it yourself,” Mrs. 
Elmslie muttered, as she at length withdrew from 
her husband's presence; her thoughts having re- 
verted to Mrs. Jonathan Clarke. 

Acting on this sage, if oft-repeated, advice, the 
good lady presented herself at Aunt Jane’s door soon 


after eleven o'clock the following morning. 


“T suppose Miss Farr is in?” 

“Yes, m’m,” replied Mary Wince ; “she’s a-making 
beef-tea in the kitchen.” 

“And who is with Mrs. Jonathan Clarke, then ?” 

“Dr. Reid and two lawyer gentlemen. They ’ve 
been with ‘er over a hour a’ready.” 

“What is the meaning of all this, Ellen?” asked 
Mrs. Elmslie, thinking that perhaps, after all, her 
husband’s visit had been efficacious, 

Ellen, however, soon dispelled this idea by ex- 
plaining that Dr. Reid had called the previous 
evening to advise Aunt Jane to make a will; and 
that, after a good deal of persuasion, the old lady 
had commissioned him to bring a solicitor the 
following morning, 

Mrs. Elmslie sniffed. 

“And why is Dr. Reid present, pray ?” 

“To act as interpreter, I suppose. Aunt Jane 
mumbles a little still.” 

“How is it you are not up there yourself, Ellen ? 
Did she send you away ?” 

Ellen laughed her merry infectious laugh. “ Yes. 
l’ve been putting my foot into it this morning.” 

“Oh! How’s that?” inquired Mrs. Elmslie, 
with ill-concealed satisfaction. 

“ There was no ink in the house fit to write with, 
so [ sent Mary Wince for a bottle. As bad luck 
would have it, Aunt Jane saw me drawing the cork, 
and then she declared that there was some locked 
up in her desk, and that I had flung away a penny. 
She was just dreadfully angry.” 

Presently the trio came down-stairs, the solicitor 
and his clerk going straight out; while Dr. Reid 
entered the best parlour, where Elleu and Mrs, Eliuslie 
were sitting. 

“Mrs, Jonathan Clarke is asking for you, Miss 
Farr.” 

Then Ellen hastened up-stairs, leaving Dr. Reid 
and Mrs. Elmslie together. 

‘Iam so relieved to think Mrs, Jonathan Clarke 
has at length been prevailed upon to put her house 
in order, It must be such a weight off her mind,” 
remarked Mrs. Eimslie, who was consumed with 
curiosity as to the contents of the will. 

“It’s just as well to have it settled,” replied Dr. 
Reid, in his most matter-of-fact tone. 

The doctor's expression fairly puzzled Mrs, 
Elmslie: it was exceedingly grave, and yet she 
could almost have fancied an amused twinkle lurked 
in the depths of his cold blue eyes, 

“Mrs. Jonathan Clarke has, I presume, bound you 
to secrecy, Dr. Reid?” 

“| think she relied on my discretion, Mrs. Elustlie.” 

“Poor dear old lady ! Her money has been a 
source of great anxiety to her.” 

“One from which many would have relieved her, 
nevertheless.” 

“*T suppose she has amassed quite a fortune?” 

“She is possessed of very considerable means.” 

“Ah! Ellen Farr will, [ presume, be the one to 
benefit most by Aunt Jane’s thrift ?” 
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* Miss Farr has not been forgotten,” replied Dr. 
Reid, with weighty meaning in his words. 

Mrs. Elmslie had hard work to hide her chagrin. 

* And yet, after all, she is only a distant relative.” 

“Near o 


derives any benefit from the will.” 


distant, she is the oniy relative who 


On her way home the good lady called in at her 
husband's place of business, 

“Nathaniel,” she said, with solemn emphasis, 
“Nathaniel, Aunt Jane has made her will, and left 
every penny to Ellen Farr. I always told you how 
it would be 
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Now, Dr. Reid was the last man in the world to 
submit to having his orders disobeyed; and _ so, 
after speaking twice to no purpose, he calmly picked 
the offending bricks out himself. 

“Just see that those wretched things are thrown 
into the dust bin, Miss Farr,” he said. 

And then he marched straight out of the room. 

Ellen followed him down-stairs in some trepida- 
tion, Never before had she seen him so put out, 

To her surprise, he turned into the best parlour, 

“Come in here, Miss Farr. I want to speak to 
you. 




















“She sat cowering over the fire p. lA 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 
THE NURSE IS NOT WANTED 


Mrs. JONATHAN CLARKE did not mend as rapidly 
as Dr. Reid had expected, her recovery being re 
tarded by several circumstances, arising more or less 
directly out of the additional expense entailed by 
het illness, 

In the first place, the weather being exceptionally 
severe, the doctor ordered a good fire to be kept in 
the sick-room. It was, however, impossible to 
carry out this order as long as two huge bricks 
blocked up the mean little grate; and on no ae- 
count would Mrs. Jonathan Clarke consent to their 


removal. 


‘It’s no use to scold me, Dr. Reid. I ean do 
nothing with her,” commenced Ellen, looking much 
more defiant than she felt. 

“Who is talking of scolding you, Miss Farr?” 
And Dr. Reid smiled until his face became quite 
pleasant. 

“Oh, I thought you were going to,” replied Ellen 
lamely. 

“Wait till you're hurt before you call out another 
time, Miss Farr.” 

‘You see, I’m so used to being hurt, that I call 
out involuntarily,” laughed EHen., 

“Is she so very trying ?” 


* Cantankerous But I’m used to it.” 


“Ah! IT thought as much,” 
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Then the doctor walked to the window, and 
pulling aside the stiff white curtains, with a fine 
disregard to the cost of clear-starching, looked out 
in an apparently aimless manner. 

Ellen strummed on the table nervously. She did 
not know what to make of Dr. Reid. His manner 
was always abrupt, sometimes impatient, vet she 
fancied that to a certain extent he was interested 
in her. 

**How long have you lived here, Miss Farr?” he 
asked, turning round suddenly. 

‘Seven years.” 

"Seven years: You must have been a mere 
child when you came ?” 

“I was sixteen.” 

The doctor advanced to within a short distance 
of where she stood. 

“Have you no relatives? no friends? no place 
you can call home?” 

She looked up, astonished at the vehemence of his 
tone, to find his eyes resting on her compassionately. 

*T have no other.-home;” and the self-pity, which 
was seldom wholly abseiit from her mind, took 
firmer root. 

He glanced round contemptuously. 

“It’s a poor sort of place to call ‘home,’ but it’s 
better than nothing,” he muttered, in so low a tone 
that Ellen doubted if he meant the remark to reach 
her. 

Then she remembered that this man knew the 
contents of Mrs. Jonathan Clarke’s will. Having 
gone so far, he would surely tell her all. That she 
should feel some curiosity on the subject was only 
natural. It was, however, the excitement of the 
moment that prompted her, in default of her better 
judgment, to exclaim 

‘Dr. Reid, why do you ask me such questions ? 
Is it that I am likely to be in want of a home ? 
Surely Aunt Jane cannot have forgotten me alto- 
gether ? She couldwt have been so cruel!” 

Now, when Ellen was excited, her eyes were wont 
to sparkle until her face seemed transformed ; and 
Dr. Reid being a man of observation, it is but 
reasonable to suppose he became aware of this 
peculiarity. Doubtless, however, so trifling a cir- 
cumstance would not have induced him to betray 
Mrs. Jonathan Clarke’s confidence, even if Ellen's 
unguarded speech had not been immediately followed 
by the sound of a heavy fall overhead, which caused 
both doctor and nurse to rush up-stairs. 

On entering Mrs. Jonathan Clarke’s room, Dr. 
Reid and Ellen saw at a glance what had happened. 
The temptation to replace the much-prized bricks 
had proved too strong for Aunt Jane ; and in trying 
to scramble into bed again she had fallen down and 
sprained her ankle. 

\lthough the sprain was not a very serious affair, 
it threw the old lady back considerably ; while her 
foolhardiness also resulted in a cough, that began 
troubling her at. night. 

Thus a fortnight passed, and still Mrs. Jonathan 
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Clarke seemed as far as ever from recovery. Ellen 
had a splendid constitution ; but Aunt Jane was a 
very exacting invalid, and want of rest and fresh ai: 
began at length to tell on the girl. 

“My dear, you really ought to get assistance,’ 
Mrs. Elinslie remarked, day after day. “I would 
offer to sit up with Aunt Jane myself, only the poor 
dear old lady seems to have taken such a dislike to 
me lately.” 

“Oh, don’t trouble about it, Mrs. Elmslie. I can 

manage very well.” 
“But, my dear Ellen, you ought not to do it. 
Why should you sacrifice your health in this way ? 
It’s a duty you owe to yourself and to others not to 
overtax your strength.” 

“T assure you I’m all right,” Ellen would reply, 
wondering greatly what had of late changed Mrs. 
Elnslie’s manner towards her so completely. 

At length, however, Dr. Reid interfered. 

“T insist on your having a nurse, Miss Farr,” he 
said, with all the weight of professional authority, 
“You have kept up very well, but you have come 
almost to the end of your tether.” 

“I’m as strong as a_ horse,” replied Ellen 
flippantly ; for she was too used to the doctor now 
to be overawed by his manner. 

“It is possible, you know, to overtax the strength 
even of a horse.” 

“ Aunt Jane would never consent to have a nurse.’ 

“ Possibly not. Nevertheless, you must get one.” 


“ 


I don’t see how it is to be managed.” 
“You must let me manage it for you. I shall 
arrange for a nurse to come in to-morrow, and you 
must keep her down-stairs until I arrive. Then / 
will introduce her to Mrs. Jonathan Clarke”; and 
an amused smile spread over Dr. Reid’s face. 

“Oh, well, pillows will be the only available 
missiles,” remarked Ellen resignedly. 

“Those I shall dodge, while you can get behind 
me.” And then they both laughed, until the doctor 
looked ten years younger. 

That night Mrs. Jonathan Clarke was unusually 
restless, her cough being just sufficiently trouble- 
some to keep her awake hour after hour. At first 
she talked almost incessantly, dwelling principally 
on unimportant incidents connected with her girl 
hood. Then she asked Ellen to read to her, selecting 
a romantic story that had pleased her when she was 
young. 

Ellen read on and on, until her eyes ached, her 
voice grew husky, and her limbs stiff. 

It was past five before the old lady fell asleep, 
and Ellen was able to lay down the book. 

She was too cold and uncomfortable to sleep 
herself. So she sat cowering over the fire, and 
wondering whether life for her would ever contain 
any brightness. A tear rolled down her cheek as a 
dreary vista of years stretched out before her—years 
that would bring in their train the same monotonous 
round of duties that in the past she had found so 
irksome. 
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She was recalled from dreamland by Mrs. Jonathan 
Clarke, who woke up with a start. 

“What time is it, Ellen?” 

“Tt has just struck six.” 

“What is that noise I can hear down-stairs ?” 

“Tt is Mary Wince lighting the kitchen fire.” 

“Lighting the kitchen fire at six o'clock in the 
I never heard of such waste in my life. 


morning ! 
Go down this minute, Ellen, and tell her I won't 
have the kitchen fire lit before seven. If you 


don’t go at Ellen, she will have set fire to 
the wood, and then that will be 


screamed Mrs. Jonathan Clarke, seeing that Ellen 


once, 


wasted,” almost 


hesitated. 

“Oh, Aunt Jane, do let her light it just for once ; 
I’m dying for a< up of tea,” pleaded Ellen. 
Will you yo 


Pa4 


“T tell you I shan’t, and I won't! 
down, or shall I have to? A cup of tea, indeed, at 
six o'clock in the morning! You'll eat me out of 
house and home at that rate.’ 

The old lady had hoisted herself up in her excite 
ment, and so wildly was she gesticulating, that Ellen, 
becoming alarmed, prepared to do her bidding with- 
out more ado. 

“Mrs. Jonathan Clarke says she won’t have the 
fire lit before seven, Mary,” said Ellen, entering the 
kitchen. 

“ Lor, miss! why, I ve jest set light to it.” 

“Then you must rake it out again.” 

‘You won't get your cup of tea yet awhile, miss, 
if I do 

“T shall have to do without it, Mary ; and I do 
want it so badly.” 


“ How 


resentfully, as she 


shameful it is of her!” murmured Ellen 
retrace her steps, 
The loss 


of a cup of tea may seem a small matter, but to one 


turned to 
dragging one foot wearily after the other. 
who has sat up many nights such small matters 
assume great importance. 

Afterwards, however, Ellen was glad to remember 
that as she neared the sick-room her anger against 
the lonely old woman who had so effectually cut 
herself off from all affeetion subsided, 

Listlessly enough did she turn the handle of the 


door. She could have sat down and wept, she was 
so utterly weary. But no sooner did she stand on 
the threshold than she bounded to the bedside. 


Mrs. Jonathan Clarke had fallen forward. 

Ellen raised her quickly. Then she looked inte 
her face, and eried aloud for help. Yet she knew 
never again, and that 


that help would be needed 


the nurse who was coming that morning would not 
be wanted 

Ellen never remembered how that day, standing 
out as it did apart from all other days, passed, All 
she could recall was the goodness of Dr. Reid, and 
the totally unexpected offer of a home at Sunnyside. 

‘You had 
Mrs. 
sugvesting. 


“Oh, but I must stay here until after the funeral, 


better come back with me now, my 


dear,” Elmslie fairly astonished Ellen by 


al 


Mrs. Elmslie. There will be so much to do,” Elien 
had replied. 

“My dear, Mr. Elmslie will see to everything fo 
you. I suppose nothing has been done about the 
funeral ?” 

“Dr. Reid and the solicitor are seeing to all that.” 

Mrs. Elmslie snitfed. 

“Did you ask Dr. Reid to see to it, Ellen ?” 

“Ohno; he offered to. He has been so awfully 
good to me.” 

Again Mrs. Elmslie sniffed, 

“T don't think I would encourage Dr. Reid to 
interfere too much, if I were you, Ellen.” 

“What do you mean, Mrs. Elmslie ?” 

“Dr. Reid is a very poor man, you know, my 
dear.” 

“ But what has that to do with it?” 

“Well, my dear, of course you must know best ; 
but the motives of very poor men are not always 
disinterested.” 

Ellen blushed up to the roots of her hair. 

“Rich or poor, Dr. Reid is a gentleman, Of that 
I am convineed,” she exclaimed hotly. 

“Oh well, my dear, I meant only to give you a 


hint for your own good. If there is no need for it, 


so much the better. And now about mourning 
We are sending to the West End for ours. Shall | 
order yours at the same time 7” 

“Oh no, thank you; I can't afford much. I shall 


get Miss Jones to make me quite a plain dress for 
the present; and then I can see about a better one 
afterwards.” 

” I know 
poor dear Aunt Jane used to keep you rather short.” 

Ellen admitted that she had but a very small 
amount by her. 

“Well, then, let me lend you some. 


But have you enough money, my dear ? 


How much 
will you have? Twenty pounds?” 
“Oh, no, thanks ; 
“Mrs. Elmslie has been kind enough to offer me a 
later in the 


five will be ample.” 


home at Sunnyside,” Ellen said when, 
day, Dr. Reid called in to ask how she was. 

“ Have you accepted it?” he asked eagerly. 

“Oh, I said | couldn’t leave here until after the 
funeral,” answered Ellen indifferently. 

“But you will go then 7” 

Ellen hesitated. “I haven't made up my mind 
yet.” 

* Ves, ves, you must go then: it will be better 
You must tell Mrs. Elmslie definitely that 
you accept her offer.” 

Ellen felt. Dr. 
called up a smile. 

“Mrs. Elmslie has been very kind. 


for you. 


Dazed as Reid's peremptoriness 
She offered 
to lend me some money.” 

“Did you much?” asked the 
sharply. 

“Only five pounds,” 

“That’s all right;” and there was no mistaking 


borrow docto 


the relief in his tone. 
“ But wasn’t it kind of her to offer it, Dr. Reid ?” 
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* Oh, very.’ 

But there was something in the tone in which 
these two words were uttered that, coupled with the 
unweleome hint which she had received earlier in 
the day, caused Ellen to think the doctor and Mrs. 
Elmslie did not fully appreciate each other. 

The next morning brought Mr. and Mrs. Elmslie 
each a letter from Aunt Jane’s executor, informing 
them it was the wish of the late Mrs. Jonathan 
Clarke that they should attend her funeral and be 
presen’, at the reading of her will. 

“‘[ should have paid her that last tribute of respect 
unsolicited,” remarked Mr. Elmslie, with the quiet 
dignity he could at times command. 

But Mrs. Elmslie was much excited. 

“Depend upon it, Nathaniel, there is some mean- 
ing in this. Dr. Reid must have been mistaken 
when he declared Ellen Farr to be the only relative 
who would derive any benefit from the will. There! 
I never thought of it before. Why, I explained to 











“*Won't you come in, 








him myself that I was only Mrs. Jonathan Clarke's 
niece by marriage. I don’t suppose I’m a relative at 
all in the eye of the law. That’s what he must have 
been thinking of !” 

“Well, my dear, time will prove,” replied Mr, 
Elmslie, with the calmness that his wife always 
found so exasperating. “‘I do hope we shall have a 
fine day for the funeral. I am so afraid of getting a 
chill in that damp cemetery.” 

In accordance with the testatrix’s wishes, the 
funeral was conducted with great pomp and cere. 
mony, the weather being as fine as even Mr. Elmslie 
could have desired. Thus it came to pass that the 
niggardly old woman, who in her lifetime had never 
driven behind a pair of horses save in an omnibus, 
and who would have walked until she dropped 
sooner than pay cab hire, was drawn to her last 
resting-place by four prancing stallions. 

Nevertheless, all the mourners felt that the event 
of the day was yet to come as they ranged themselves 


Dr. Reid?’ "—p. 2L 
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round on the hard horsehair chairs in Aunt Jane's 
best parlour. 
Amongst 


course, present, 


others, Mr. and Mrs. Elinslie were, of 
and Ellen 


who had 


as were also Dr. Reid 


Farr; while the Rev. Austin Browne, 
conducted the service, occupied a seat next to the 
solicitor. 

Having 


liberation, 


much de- 
unfold the 
in a leisurely manner, while some of 


untied the pink tape with 
the solicitor proceeded to 
parchment 
those present held their breath in their eagerness to 
learn the contents of Aunt Jane’s will. 

“This is the last will and 
Elizabeth Clarke, widow of the late Jonathan Clarke,” 
in a slow, clear, 


testament of Jane 
the solicitor was at length beginning, 
passionless tone. 

You are sitting in 
a draught,” Dr. Reid surprised everyone by ex- 


“Come over here, Miss Farr. 


claiming. 

Ellen was sitting facing the window, the wintry 
sunshine illuminating her face, and showing up every 
feature and passing expression distinctly. The seat 
to which the doctor invited her was, like his own, in 
shadow. 

Mrs. Elmslie sniffed audibly, and shot a withering 
glance at Dr. Reid. How dare he interrupt the pro- 
ceedings ? 

Mr. Elmslie looked at the window anxiously, as if 
a new idea had been suggested to him. 

“My dear Ellen, you had better be careful. The 
I think, if you 
will excuse me a moment ”—and he gave a compre- 
hensive glance at the company—“ I will just fetch 
I really 
Sunny- 


wind is in a treacherous quarter. 


my scarf. This room strikes a little cold. 


believe it must be bleaker here than at 
side,” and he looked round interrogatively, evidently 
feeling that so problematical a statement could not 
fail to provoke opposition. 

No one appearing disposed to take up the argu- 
ment, Mr. Elmslie fetched his searf from the hat- 
stand, while Ellen took the seat indicated by Dr. 
Reid. 

Then, the company having settled down again, the 
solicitor proceeded to read the will. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 
rHE WILL, 
THE first part was taken up with detailed directions 
respecting the testatrix’s funeral, the design of the 
memorial stone, and the inscription to be engraved 
thereon. 
Then 


various stocks and shares, and the re-investment in 


followed instructions as to the selling of 
Government securities of the money thus realised ; 
the putting up to auction of the house and furniture, 
and the sale of the testatrix’s wardrobe and personal 
effects, 

Very tedious did those present feel these details 
to be. 

Dr. Reid sat with his legs crossed, and a hand 
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shading one half of his face, but was intently watch- 
ing the faces around him. 

The Rey. Austin Browne seemed anxious. Ever 
since he had been appointed to Porter Street Chapel, 
Ellen had been one of his flock, and from the bottom 
of his heart he wished her well. 

Mr. Elmslie fidgeted, drawing his scarf closer 
round his throat, and regaling himself with glycerine 
jujubes. But even he looked astonished at each 
fresh proof of the extent of Mrs. Jonathan Clarke's 
wealth. 

As for Mrs. Elmslie, it was oniy by a supreme 
effort that she could restrain herself from urging the 
solicitor to skip the details and come at once to the 
salient points, as she sat with clasped hands, in an 
agony of suspense. 

But at last it came : that for which they were all 
waiting. 

The first bequest was a sum of five thousand 
pounds, part of which was to be devoted to the 
building of ten small cottages, to be named the 
Jonathan Clarke Almshouses ; while the remainder 
was to be invested in Government stock, and the 
interest therefrom to be doled out in small allow- 
ances to the occupants of the almshouses, who were 
to be selected from the members of Porter Street 
Chapel. Mr. Elmslie and Mr, Browne were ap- 
pointed trustees to this fund. 

“ To my great-niece, Ellen Agatha Farr, I bequeath 
the sum of ten pounds, to be paid to her within one 
week of the interment of my remains, together 
with such further sum as shall pay for the purchase 
of a Government Annuity in her favour of twenty 
pounds per annum,” read the solicitor, with slow 
monotonous distinctness. 

The remainder of the property, amounting in all 
to upwards of forty thousand pounds, was left un- 
conditionally to one Mary Ann Robinson, 15, Quay 
Street, Portsmouth. 

If the first part of the will had been too long, 
everyone felt that the last part was too short. 
gasped Mrs. Elmslie. 

“ There is no codicil, madam,” replied the solicitor 
briefly. 


“That surely cannot be all ? 


“ But who is this Mary Ann Robinson? I have 
never heard of her.” 
“She was a schoolfellow of Mrs. Jonathan 


Clarke’s, was she not, Miss Farr?” asked Dr, Reid. 

Ellen had not spoken ; and Dr. Reid had up till 
the present moment purposely avoided looking at 
her, lest he should pain her by appearing to observe 
the disappointment she must inevitably feel. 

“Yes, I believe so. They exchanged letters occa- 
sionally.” 

The doctor gave a sigh of relief. There was no 
tremor in Ellen’s voice ; only an indefinable tone- 
lessness, 

“The bequest by which some members of your 
flock will benefit cannot have failed to gratify you,” 
observed the solicitor, turning to the Rev. Austin 
Browne. 
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“Yes; there will be no difficulty in finding de- 
serving recipients for the charity,” replied the young 
minister ; but his manner was not very hearty. 

Mrs. Elmslie could have wept, she was so morti- 
fied. She fully realised now that Mrs. Jonathan 
Clarke had deliberately schemed to humiliate her. 
Wicked, ungrateful, vindictive old woman! And 
then, to think that Ellen Farr was a pauper—Ellen 
Farr, whom she had pressed to make her home at 
Sunnyside ! 

“My dear,” said Mr. Elmslie, crossing over to 
Ellen, “I am much disappointed on your behalf. 
I understood from Mrs. Elmslie that the bulk of the 
property was left to you. I hope you had not been 
led to expect it yourself?” 

Then was Ellen no longer in any doubt as to why 
she had been offered a home at Sunnyside. 

“I knew nothing whatever about it, Mr. Elmslie,” 
she answered shortly. 

“So much the better, my dear. Still, I fear you 
are disappointed. But we must do our best to make 
you happy at Sunnyside. Are you coming back 
with ns now ?” 

“Mrs. Elmslie arranged for John to fetch me 
this evening. I haven't finished packing yet,” re- 
plied Ellen, wondering if Mrs. Elmslie would still 
wish the arrangement to hold good. 

“Well, my dear, don’t leave it too late. The 
night air is very treacherous. Young people are 
seldom sufficiently careful of their health.” 

Every word of this conversation was overheard by 
Mrs. Elmslie. “I really think I would rather have 
a knave for a husband than a fool i” she muttered, 
as she turned away. 

Presently all the mourners had left, with the ex- 
ception of Dr. Reid, who seemed in no hurry to take 
his departure. 

“Is this Mary Ann Robinson a married woman ?” 
he asked abruptly, as soon as he and Ellen were 
alone. 

“No.” 

“She must be about the same age as Mrs. 
Jonathan Clarke, since they were schoolfellows.” 

“Yes, I suppose she is.” 

“You have never seen her, then ?” 

“No. She used to write occasionally, but Aunt 
Jane never hastened to answer her letters, She did 
not care to spend money in postage.” 

* Nor in anything else,” remarked the doctor, with 
a vapid smile. ‘“‘ Did they never visit?” 

“Not since I have lived here. Miss Robinson 
invited Aunt Jane to Portsmouth once, but Aunt 
Jane refused. She used te say it was no saving to 
go on a visit, because one had to ask people back.” 

“She begrudged her friend a few days’ bed and 
board, then leaves her forty thousand pounds !” 

“She was obliged to leave it to someone, you see.” 

“ Did you know of her intention ?” 

“I was never more surprised in my life.” 

Then Ellen recalled the hint Mrs. Elmslie had 
thrown out about Dr. Reid. Well, the good lady 








had indeed been mishken, since the doctor must 
have known that the girl whom he had gone out of 
his way to befriend was practically penniless. 

Perhaps the doctor read her thoughts; any way, 
he said, rather suddenly— 

“TI would have preparéd you for what was coming, 
Miss Farr, had I not pledged myself to say nothing 
that should lead Mrs. Elmslie to suppose you were 
not about to inherit your great-aunt’s property.” 

“Why should Aunt Jane have wished me to be 
so deceived ? What had I ever done to deserve such 
treatment ?” asked Ellen bitterly. 

“It was merely that she wanted to pay Mrs, 
Elmslie out, as she expressed it ; and so you had to 
be sacrificed.” 

“Did she foresee that, believing me to be an 
heiress, Mrs. Elmslie would offer me a home ?” 

“T think she did.” 

“Why did you tell me to accept Mrs. Elmslie’s 
offer, Dr. Reid, when you must have known that it 
was made under a misapprehension? ” 

There was reproach and indignation in Ellen's 
voice. It seemed to her at that moment that the 
doctor had been a false friend. 

“Because you cannot do better than go to 
Sunnyside.” 

* Although I know that no welcome awaits me %° 
asked Ellen scornfully. 

Dr. Reid paced the room. He was evidently 
much disturbed. 

“T foresaw it all. Yet it seemed to me best you 
should arrange to go there while you were in 
ignorance of your true position. In common decency 
Mrs. Elmslie cannot now draw back.” 

“Do you think it will be pleasant to go where | 
am not wanted ?” 

“ Pleasant! No!” 

Never before had Ellen seen the doctor excited. 
Now his vehemence frightened her. 

“But what are you to do?” he asked, speaking 
more to himself than to her. ‘ You cannot live on 
twenty pounds a year. If you tried to get a situ- 
ation, it would be months before you would succeed, 
if you ever did. What more have you to take into 
the labour market than hundreds and thousands 
of others? Nothing. Therefore, you must go to 
Sunnyside, although you know that you are not 
wanted.” 

Most women would have resented this speech. 
jut Ellen did not; she forgave the man his plain 
speaking, out of gratitugggfor his sincerity. 

“Tt seems despicable to be so utterly cast down 
because of the loss of a little money,” said Ellen 
disdainfally. 

“Yes, we talk like that about money—some of 
us. Nevertheless, to pretend to despise it is the 
veriest cant.” 

Ellen did not reply to this outburst. She was 
thinking of what Mrs. Elmslie had said about the 
doctor's poverty. For some time past she had been 
aware that he had a mother and sisters to support. 




















He continued pacing the room. Presently, how- 
ever, he paused in front of Ellen, and laying his 
hand on her shoulder, said, with an unfathomable 
light shining in his eves— 

Were it in 
Perhaps you 


“Miss Farr, I am very sorry for you. 
my power, I would gladly help you. 
will never know all that the withholding of this help 
has cost me.” 

He spoke gravely, decisively, after the manner of 
one who, having come to a decision at variance 
with his inclination, means to abide by it. 

Ellen had to steady her voice before she dare 
reply. 

‘You have always been very 
Reid,” 


emotion, and there was a strange fluttering at her 


good to me, Dr. 
was all she said; but her voice was full of 
heart, accompanied by a feeling of exultation that 
she had never before experienced. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 
SUNNYSIDE. 

“T CALL it abominable of that girl!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Elmslie, as she and her husband were being 
driven home after the reading of the will. 

“What asked Mr. 
absently. 

* Ellen Why, she must have 
known all along that Aunt Jane had left her only a 
paltry annuity.” 


’ 


girl, my dear?’ Elmslie 


Farr, to be sure! 


“My dear, you are mistaken. Ellen told me 
herself that she did not know the contents of the 
will,” replied Mr. Elmslie, with the confidence of 
one who feels he has derived his information from 
the fountain-head. 
“It suited her to say so, you mean,” observed Mrs. 
Elmslie, with an objectionable sniff. 

Mr. Elmslie looked at his wife in mild surprise. 

“ But whether she knew it or not,” continued Mrs. 
Elmslie, “ we can’t have her at Sunnyside.” 
Why, she told me 
you had arranged for John to fetch her this evening.” 


“Not have her at Sunnyside! 


“Oh, she must come for a time, of course ; but 
what I mean is that look out for a 
situation. We can’t afford to keep her : 
be fair to Gertrude and Margery. 


she must 
it wouldn't 
Besides, there's 
John.” 

And 


Mrs. Elmslie sighed as she mentally con- 


templated the ruins of her castle in the air. It had 
been a fine structure, having for its base John’s 
marriage with Ellen. Now she feared lest John 


sheuld still be attracted by the girl, despite her 
poverty. 

“T wouldn't say anything to her about a situation 
just at present, if I were you, my dear,” suggested 
Mr. Ulmslie mildly. 

it ’» best to begin as we mean to go on,” replied 
Mrs. Elmslie, with decision. 

3ut, my dear, you have begun already. Every- 
one knows Ellen has been offered a home with us ; 
and if, now that Aunt Jane’s money has gone else- 
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where, Ellen were to take a situation, people would 
draw their own conclusions.” 

Mrs. Elinslie felt the force of this observation, for 
she had talked very freely of Ellen's prospects, and 
had boasted about the dear girl’s anxiety to make 
her home at Sunnyside. 

Mr. Elmslie had condescended to appeal to his 
wife on the lowest possible grounds, twenty-five 
years of married life having shown him her vulner- 
able points. A very scrupulous man would, per- 
haps, have hesitated to use his wife’s frailty as a 
means to the gaining of his own ends, But then, 
Mr. Elmslie’s was not a perfect character, only a 
lovable one. 

It answered. Mrs. Elmslie sniffed, and raised one 
or two further objections, so as not to appear to give 
in too readily. But Mr. Elmslie felt contident that 
nothing would now be said to Ellen about a situation, 

Nor did Ellen find life at Sunnyside so unbearable 
as she had anticipated. Having decided to let the 
girl remain, Mrs. Elmslie seldom interfered with her, 
except by way of occasionally keeping a watchful 
eye on John, to Ellen’s intense amusement. 

Of one thing, however, Ellen was determined : her 
twenty pounds a year should cover her personal 
expenses ; while, in return for her board and lodging, 
she would make herself generally useful. 

So as soon as she had settled down, she looked 
Nor did she have to 

delicate to 


around for something to do. 
look far. 
herself in domestic matters ; while Margery spent 


Gertrude was too interest 


the greater part of her time either in reading 


voluminous works recommended by Austin Browne, 
or in piano. Thus, 
although hitherto nothing had been actually neg- 
lected, there were many little matters needing that 


practising on her beloved 


attention which Ellen was so ready to bestow on 
them. 

And while Ellen worked, she thought ; and while 
she thought, she used her eyes: the result being that 
she made several important discoveries. 

First, that the only evidence of Gertrude’s ill- 
health peculiarly delicate 
Secondly, that Reginald Rankin, a young man of 
considerable fortune, who was supposed to be read- 


was a complexion. 


ing for the bar, invariably dropped in to afternoon 
tea, and that the whole family, including the lady 
herself, took it for granted hu came to see Gertrude. 
Thirdly, that, 
there was something just a wee bit unfathomable 


notwithstanding her guilelessness, 
and that, although she was always 
And fourthly, 
that although John was quite ready to pronounce 
Ellen “no end of a jolly girl,” the idea of falling in 
love with her had never even entered his head. 

And then Ellen thought long and often of Dr. 
Reid. That he never doubted. 
What else could 
she would perhaps never know all] that the with 


about Margery ; 
cheerful, she was not quite happy. 


loved her she 


he have meant when he declared 


holding of the help he would so gladly have afforded 


her had cost him? That in hinting at his love, he 
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had been careful to lay much stress on its hope- 
lessness, did not trouble her in those early days 
of her bliss; for it is only men who, when they 
love, are ever impatient to set the marriage-bells 
a-ringing : women prefer to dally awhile with their 
happiness. 

It is open to question whether, since Dr. Reid was 
not in a position to ask Ellen to be his wife, he 
should have hinted at his love for her; or rather, 
whether he was justified in saying anything that 
could possibly be so understood by her. Be that as 
it may, most people will agree that if he felt there 
was the slightest likelihood of his exciting her regard, 
it was his duty, seeing he could not offer her a home, 
to steer clear of her. 

Nor could he have desired a better pretext for 
doing so than that afforded by her residence at 
Sunnyside. Dr. Reid seldom visited socially where 
Dr. Barrington Howard attended professionally ; so 
that, although the former gentleman had often met 
the Elmslies at the houses of mutual friends, he had 
never been inside their door. 

No sooner, however, was Ellen settled in her new 
home, than Dr. Reid sent his two younger sisters to 
call on her. 

It was rather an unusual thing for the doctor to 
ask his sisters to oblige him in this way, so that 
they naturally expressed some surprise at the request. 

“You will find Miss Farr a pleasant sort of girl,” 
he remarked, in an offhand way. “That old Mrs. 
Jonathan Clarke led her a dreadful life; and I 
doubt if she is particularly happy with the 
Elmslies.” 

“Ts she a good patient, Norman?” usked Mrs. 
Reid, who never lost sight of the main chance. 

“ Yes—no: that is to say, Mrs. Jonathan Clarke 
was a patient of mine; and I suppose if Miss Farr 
were ill, she would call me in.” 

“And that might lead to the Elmslies calling 
you in themselves. I hear that Dr. Barrington 
Howard is in constant attendance on that elder 
Miss Elmslie. She must be a gold-mine to him. 
I think you are so wise, Norman, to let the girls 
eall 

Dr. Reid was far from. convinced of his own 
wisdom ; nevertheless, he let his mother’s observa- 
tion pass. 

Ellen was a little flustered when the Misses Reid 
were announced. Their visit took her by surprise, 
and she was rather doubtful as to how Mrs. Elmslie 
would receive them. 

She need not have felt uneasy, however. Mrs. 
Elmslie liked society, and now that Ellen was 
penniless, she had no objection to Dr. Reid as a 
possible suitor. 

“Mamma would so much have liked to call on 
you herself, Miss Farr, only she suffers so dreadfully 
from bronchitis that she never dare venture out 
during the winter months,” said Ada, the elder of 
the two. 

“And Emily would have liked to come too, only 


she is always obliged to keep mamma company,” 
said Minnie. 

“ Not obliged, Minnie,” corrected Ada. 

“Well, perhaps not quite obliged ; but she says 
she feels it to be a sacred duty. Emily says she has 
nothing to live for now except duty.” 

“Good gracious me ! what a depressing remark !” 
exclaimed Ellen in her outspoken way. 

“Emily has been sorely afflicted, and it is only 
right we should make allowances for her,” said Ada, 
rather severely. 

“Perhaps our brother has told you about it?” 
suggested Minnie. 

“No; he has never told me about any of you,” 
replied Ellen, smiling. But I think it was very 
kind of him to ask you to call on me.” 


“ 


They chatted a little longer, telling Ellen, amongst 


? 


other things, about Emily’s “sore affliction”: how 
she had been engaged for three years to a young 
curate, who had died of consumption ; and how she 
had worn mourning ever since, declaring that she, 
too, was dead to the world. 

But when Ellen returned the Misses Reids’ call, 
she was not specially drawn towards the afflicted 
one. Nor were her sympathies more actively aroused 
when she was shown a photograph of the deceased 
curate, 

“Don't you think he has a good face, Miss Farr?” 
asked Minnie. 

“T have no doubt he was very amiable,” replied 
Ellen. who was at her wits’ end for something to say 
that should sound sufliciently appreciative, and yet 
be not altogether wide of the truth. Not even to 
propitiate Dr. Reid’s sisters could she bring herself 
to agree that the weak, characterless face at which 
she was gazing was a “ good ” one. 

“That’s just exactly what he was; now, wasn't 
he, Ada?” exclaimed Minnie delightedly. “ What 
a good judge of character you must be, Miss Farr!” 

Ellen disclaimed the compliment, feeling, never- 
theless, intensely relieved that she had managed to 
say the right thing. 

“ Poor dear Emily says he was one in a thousand,” 
continued Minnie, “and that she will never, never 
leave mamma now.” 

Ellen glanced at Emily, and thought it quite 
possible that she never would. 

“T can’t imagine what it ean be like to be in love; 
can you? Really in love, you know, like Emily was 
with Walter.” 

“T never try to imagine anything I would rather 
not experience,” laughed Ellen, thinking that Dr. 
Reid ws not altogether fortunate in his sisters. 
“Tt's meeting trouble half-way.” 

Minnie gazed at Ellen for a moment with a 
puzzled expression. : 

“What a funny girl you are, Miss Farr! I wonder 
our brother didn’t tell us what to expect.” 

“ Perhaps my funniness doesn’t strike him,” replied 
Ellen, trying very hard to look unconscious. 

At that moment Ellen recognised Dr. Reid's 
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knock Hotter and hotter grew her cheeks as she 
heard his step on the stairs. 

“ How fierce the fire is!” she observed, shading her 
face with her hand, and hoping that if those present 
noticed her flaming colour they would attribute it to 
the heat. 

“ How I am glad you 


the 


do you do, Miss Farr? 
find 


doctor in his most matter-of-fact tone. 


managed to your way here,” exclaimed 


Ellen was bitterly disappointed ; why, she would 
She had 
expected or desired Dr. Reid to assume a lover-like 


have been puzzled to say. never either 


ittitude towards her. 


And he certainly appeared to have no intention of 


a SON ie ae ee: ‘ 
Vanegas .. ‘ 
“a 


~ 


her to Sunnyside, overruling her objections with a 
determination that afforded her the keenest satis- 
faction. 

Once away from the uncongenial atmosphere that 
had rendered him almost dumb, he soon fell into his 
old easy way of talking to her. 

Although not her lover, as he walked beside her, 
carrying her waterproof, he was her intimate friend, 





“She surveyed her visitor with a very puzzled expression.”—p. 22. 


80 doing ; for, as he seated himself opposite to her, 
he inquired after the Elmslies, and then drifted into 
commonplaces about the weather. 

Ellen watched him furtively. Dr. Reid in his pro- 
Reid in 


were, she soon discovered, two distinct personalities, 


fessional capacity and Norman his home 


Paradoxical as nevertheless true 
at Dr. 


house than in it. 


it sounds, it was 


feid was more “at home” out of his own 
He was evidently not in sympathy 
vith his surroundings. His sisters’ steady flow of 


meaningless talk jarred on his nerves ; and already 
Ellen knew him sufficiently to be aware that had he 
not exercised considerable self-control, he must have 
viven vent to his irritation. 


When she rose to go, he insisted on accompanying 


He asked her anxiously if she were happy with the 
Elmslies, how she employed her time, what books 
she read, and whether she had seen or heard any- 
thing of Miss Robinson, the lady who had inherited 
the bulk of Mrs. Jonathan Clarke’s property. 

At the gate he took her hand in his, and then 
forgot to release it. 

“Won't you Dr. Reid?” 
feeling that politeness required her to say something 
of the kind. 

But he would not let her be conventional. 

“What would Mrs. Elmslie say if 1 were to take 
you at your word ?” 

“T don't think she would mind, 


come in, she asked, 


She likes to see 
plenty of people.” 
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You mean that ?” 

a fe 

“Then you may expect me some afternoon.” 

“T shall be so pleased to see you when you do 
come, Dr. Reid,” said Ellen, letting the words leave 
her lips slowly, as if lingering over them was a 
pleasure to her. 

“You mustn’t say such things to me, unless you 
mean me to believe them.” 

‘But I do.” 

“Yes, I think you do. Good-bye. 
at last he did release her hand. 


” 


And then 


Half an hour later Ellen entered the drawing- 
room, her cheeks still glowing, her eyes sparkling. 

Reginald Rankin looked up quickly as she crossed 
over to the fireplace. As usual, he was seated next 
to Gertrude. 

Ellen glanced at the pair. She did not like 
Reginald Rankin particularly. Although he paraded 
his knowledge, she suspected him of being shallow, 
while she knew him to be conceited. But just then 
all lovers interested her more or less. 

“Women are so credulous,” he was saying. 
“Every woman firmly believes that a poker placed 
across the bars will make a fire burn, and that 
sitting down thirteen to dinner must inevitably be 
followed by the untimely decease, within twelve 
calendar months, of one of the party. What do you 
say, Miss Farr?” 

“Educate women better, and they will cease to be 
superstitious,” answered Ellen promptly. 

““And yet I cannot say I approve of what are 
called highly edueated women. Before a woman 
can become well-informed, she invariably loses that 
indescribable something which constitutes the chief 
charm of the sex. To be altogether charming, she 
should be docile, a creature of impulse, an un- 
reasoning and unreasonable being. In short, I like 
«x woman to be a complete contrast to myself.” 

“JT can understand that, Mr. Rankin,” said Ellen 
very quietly. 

3ut just as Reginald Rankin was about to con- 
gratulate himself that he had at last made her see 
things from his standpoint, he observed a merry 
twinkle in her eyes. She was laughing at him. 
Ignorant, presumptuous girl! An ugly flush 
spread over his face, and he took his leave 
abruptly. 

“After all,” he argued, as he walked rapidly 
away, “he did not go to Sunnyside to see Ellen 
Farr. Gertrude Elmslie was the magnet that at- 
tracted him—Gertrude, who accepted her woman’s 
secondary place with becoming meekness ; who was 
always ready to agree with all he said; who was 
too thoroughly womanly to do anything really well ; 
who played a little, sang a little, read all the new 

novels, but never seemed to understand the deeper 
ones ; and, crowning virtue ! had not even a super- 
ficial acquaintance with politics.” 

Yes, he was quite certain about it: he went to 
Sunnyside to see Gertrude Elmslie. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 
MISS ROBINSON, 
“WELL, now, Miss Farr—for I suppose you are Miss 
Farr—can you guess who I am?” 

“| certainly am Miss Farr,” replied Ellen, smiling, 

Then Ellen surveyed her visitor with a very 
puzzled expression. She was a huge woman, dressed 
in slight mourning, and sparkling all over with cut 
jet. Everything about her was big, except the 
walnut-shaped screw of grey hair at the back of her 
head. The black beads of her watch-chain were big, 
the silver knob on the handle of her umbrella was 
big, the cameo in her brooch was big, her bonnet was 
big, and her double chin was very big. 

“Why, I’m Mary Ann Robinson, of 15, Quay 
Street, Portsmouth !” and the old lady laughed long 
and heartily at Ellen’s perplexity. 

“ Aunt Jane’s friend !” exclaimed Ellen. 

“You’ve hit the right nail on the head at last. 
Not thai there was much friendship between us 
after she became Jane Clarke. We went to school 
together, as I daresay you know.” 

“Yes ; she told me that.” 

“But why she left her money to me is more than 
I can tell, unless it was because I didn’t particularly 
want it. Of course it comes in handy, as far as that 
goes ; but I was comfortably off before I had it.” 

“Were you and Aunt Jane very fond of each 
other ?” asked Ellen, with that interest in the youth 
of the last generation which the young invariably 
exhibit. 

“Well, yes, I suppose we were. Any way, we 
told each other everything: school-girl fashion. Then 
after we left school Jane got a lover. A handsome 
fellow he was, too ; but he treated her shamefully— 
jilted her for another girl with lots of money, and 
hadn’t the pluck to tell her what he’d done till she 
taxed him with it. Many a time I’ve seen her cry 
fit to break her heart about it, but she never let 
anyone else see her take on: she was too proud- 
spirited for that;” and being stout, the old lady 
paused for breath. 

“Poor Aunt Jane! I never dreamt of there 
being a romance in her life.” 

“Ah! my dear, there’s never a life without a 
romance, if we did but know, I’m thinking.” 

“Was she long getting over it ?” 

“ She never got over it, so to speak, for it changed 
her completely. She snapped at Jonathan Clarke, 
although he was old enough to be her father, and 
she hadn’t a spark of love for him. But he’d plenty 
of money, and she was determined to marry a richer 
man than the one who had jilted her.” 

“Poor Aunt Jane!” murmured Ellen for the 
second time. 

“Youre right, my dear: she was to be pitied. 
After she d been married a bit, she took to making 
an idol of money. Jonathan Clarke was a saving 
man, and she caught the trick from him.” 





“She saved to good purpose,” 

















Miss Robinson shook her ponderous head. 

‘[ don’t know so much about that. Ive just 
been looking at the house she died in. Lor! what 
. poor little bit of a place itis! She might safely 
have asked me to stay with her, for I could never 
have got inside the doorway ;” and Miss Robinson 
laughed long and heartily at this allusion to her own 
unple dimensions 

“ Are you staying in London, Miss Robinson ?” 

“Not to say staying in London. I came up from 
Portsmouth yesterday, and I’m going back to- 
morrow. I had some business to settle with my 
solicitor, and then I thought I would have a look at 
you 

“It was very kind of you to call on me.” 

“T don’t know about the kindness, my dear. I 
daresay curiosity had more to do with it than 
anything else. This seems a nice sort of a place ;” 
and Miss Robinson gave an approving glance round 
the Sunnyside drawing-room. “ Are the Elmslies 
relatives of yours ‘ “ 

‘Family connections only.” 

“Well, you seem pretty comfortable. Are you 
happy ?” 

“It is very comfortable here,” replied Ellen 
evasively 

Miss Robinson glanced at her sharply. 

“Look here, my dear: should you ever want a 
change, just pack up your things and come to 
Portsmouth, and you shan’t have any cause to 
complain of your welcome. Have you got a young 
man, eh?” 

Ellen was quite taken aback by the suddenness of 
this question, 

“Ah, well! I see you haven’t ; but there’s plenty 
of time yet. And when Mr. Right does come along, 
you ‘Il have the satisfaction of knowing it’s you he’s 
after, for twenty pounds a year isn’t much of a 
bait.” 

Ellen did not like being talked to about “ Mr. 
Right.” Girls never do. She was just casting 
about for a crushing rejoinder when Miss Robinson 
continued 

“ Ah well, my dear! I see you think I oughtn’t to 
have asked you such a question; and perhaps 
you're right. But I had my reasons for doing so. 
When I was a girl, I too had a lover. I just 
idolised the ground he trod on, but he didn’t care 
that,” snapping her fingers, “for me. It was my 
money he was after. I found it out in time, so 
folks said ; but I think I would rather have gone on 
living in my fool’s paradise, for I never again knew 
what it was to feel light-hearted. So now, my dear, 
you know why I’m Mary Ann Robinson still, and 
why I think it’s better for a girl to wait for her 
fortune until she ’s found her mate.” 

Ellen’s indignation evaporated in a moment. 
Coarse and vulgar as was Miss Robinson's manner, 
her heart was in the right place. 

They talked a little longer, and then, as Miss 
Robinson took her leave, she again inipressed upon 
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Ellen that a home awaited her at Portsmouth when- 
ever she cared to avail herself of it 

Ellen expressed her gratitude in suitable terms, 
but she did not take Miss Robinson’s offer very 
seriously, for it never even occurred to her that the 
time might come when she would find it impossible 
to remain at Sunnyside. 

Possibly Ellen might have attached more import- 
ance to the offer had she not received it on a day 
when she chanced to be feeling very elated. 

That morning, while taking a constitutional, she 
had met Dr. Reid. He had turned and walked back 
with her for some little distance, and then, as he 
wished her good-bye, he had announced his inten- 
tion of calling on the Elmslies that afternoon. 

Latterly he had got into the way of dropping into 
Sunnyside for a cup of five o'clock tea about once 
a fortnight; but Ellen was not, as on this occasion, 
often made happy by knowing beforehand that he 
was coming. 

As usual, she was a little disappointed when he 
came that afternoon. It was unreasonable, but she 
could not help it. He seemed such a distant ac- 
quaintance as he handed her a cup of tea—so im- 
measurably removed from her as he joined in the 
general conversation. 

On this particular occasion, however, he seized 
the opportunity when she was standing alone in one 
of the bay windows to join her. 

“Ned has been ploughed again,” he whispered, in 
the confidential tone one friend assumes towards 
another when talking over a matter in which both 
are interested. 

“Oh, Dr. Reid !” exclaimed Ellen, in much con- 
sternation. 

Ned, Dr. Reid’s younger brother, was a medical 
student, whose merits the examiners had hitherto 
failed to discover. 

“I don’t know what I shall do with the lazy 
young beggar. It isn’t as if he lacked ability. It’s 
simply that he won't exert himself in the very least. 
At twelve o'clock this morning I left him in bed.” 

“But what is to become of him ?” 

“T’m afraid he ’ll just lounge about doing nothing 
all his life, and I shall have to pay his tailors’ 
bills.” 

“ And you have so many others to provide for.” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

“One doesn’t expect women to help themselves. 
By-the-bye, the girls want you to come up to tea on 
Monday. Can you manage it?” 

“Of course I can manage it. I like coming so 
much ;” and Ellen’s eves sparkled. 

These visits to the Reids were the oases in 
Ellen’s life, for the simple reason that the doctor 
always insisted on seeing her home. Yet his 
manner towards her on these occasions was never in 
the least lover-like. All he did was to take infinite 
pains to draw her out, to appear deeply interested in 
all that concerned her, to display a marvellous 
memory for every trifling detail she had ever 
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confided to him, and to listen deferentially to all she 
had to say ; but then this, coming from a man of 
Dr. Reid’s age and experience, could not fail to 
gratify a girl in Ellen’s position. 

She flattered herself that she had learned to know 
him so well, too: so much better than even his own 
She observed how often his sisters irritated 
him without in the least intending to do so, and she 
wondered how they could be so wanting in tact. 


people. 


And then the calm way in which they took it for 
granted that in providing them with a home their 
brother was doing no more than his duty: it was 
enough to ruffle a saint. 

Notwithstanding the invitation she received, the 
few minutes spent apart with Dr. Reid left a painful 
impression on Ellen’s mind. He seemed so anxious 
she should know all his circumstances : presumably 
because he wished her to realise how little likelihood 
there was of his ever being in a position to marry ; 
and in thinking over it all, Ellen was forced to 
admit that if she waited until Norman Reid asked 
her to be his wife, she would probably die an old 
maid, 

Her reflections had reached this point when they 
were cut short by Reginald Rankin. 

“ They are going to give Mors et Vita at the Albert 
Hall next Thursday,” he was saying. 
heard it, Miss Farr ?” 

“ No,” answered Ellen Absently. 


“ Have you 


‘You should. Sparks and I are getting tickets. 
Would you ladies care to go?” 
“Oh, I should like it !” 


more animation than she had displayed for some 


exclaimed Margery, with 


time past. 

But Mr. Rankin kept his glance riveted on Ellen, 

“Will you come, Miss Farr? All the best soloists 
are to be there.” 

“Yes, I should like to go,” replied Ellen, trying 
to rouse herself. 

Latterly, she had had to thank Reginald Rankin 
for many a pleasant evening, and she did not wish 
to appear ungrateful. 

teally, I don’t think playing gooseberry is half- 
bad,” she had once laughingly remarked to Gertrude. 
ut instead of replying, Gertrude had only smiled 
her placid smile. 

And certainly, if all gooseberries received the 
attention that fell to Ellen’s share, they would not 
have much cause of complaint ; for Reginald Rankin 
evidently liked talking to her. 
to dogmatising, and this invariably aroused Ellen’s 
combativeness. Even if she approved of the theories 


He was much given 


he advanced, the impulse to oppose them often 
proved irresistible ; and so they wrangled and be- 
For Ellen was a lively 
companion, and Reginald Rankin no fool, notwith- 


came the best of friends. 


standing that he often said extremely foolish things. 

“Let me see, then,” he ruminated : “ there will be 
you,” glancing at Margery 
on you, Miss Elmslie?—and Sparks, and myself. 
That ’s five.- We had better get a sixth, five not 


“ of course we may count 


How about Mr. Browne?” 


being divisible by two. 
and he glanced at Margery. He doesn’t often get 
a chance of hearing anything worth listening to.” 

Much to Ellen's surprise, Margery flushed pain. 
fully. 

‘““He wouldn't care about it. 1 don't think it is 
any use to ask him,” she replied hurriedly. 

Ellen glanced furtively at Dr. Reid, wondering if 
it would occur to him to join the party ; but he was 
turning over the leaves of an illustrated magazine, 
and apparently was not taking the slightest interest 
in the arrangement. 

If Reginald Rankin would only ask him to fill up 
the gap ; there was not much chance of that, how- 
ever, for the two men were never very cordial, 

“Oh well, I daresay my young brother would 
like to go. He’s fond of music.” And _ having 
settled the matter to his satisfaction, Reginald 
Rankin rose to take his leave. 

The doctor looked up quickly. 

“Good gracious, how late it is!” he exclaimed, 
“T must be off at once.” 

He must indeed have been in a hurry, for in 
wishing Ellen good-bye he hardly 
taking her hand only to drop it the same moment. 


glanced at her, 
A few other callers lingered on ; and so politeness 
At length, how- 
ever, the last one said his adieu, leaving her free to 


obliged Ellen to retain her seat. 


go where she pleased. 

She dressed for dinner listlessly enough, for, to her, 
the event of the day was over. Then, having half 
an hour to spare, she made for the library, in the 
hope that a quiet read would chase away the 
depression that had been stealing over her ever 
since the doctor had contided his trouble about Ned. 

When she entered the library, she found that, 
although it was almost dark, the gas had not been 
lighted. 
placing one hand on the mantel-piece, stood, with her 


Slowly she walked up to the fireplace, andl 


forehead resting against it, gazing thoughtfully into 
the fire. It was a cosy, pleasant room at all times, 
and looked doubly so in the gloaming ; but Ellen 
had no eyes for the ruddy cheerful glow from the 
fire ; nor did she observe the tongues of flame as 
they flashed out now and again, fitfully illuminating 
first one object, and then another. 

She was too engrossed with her own troubles, both 
real and imaginary, to give a thought to her sur- 
Tears rose unbidden to her eyes : tears 
Her life had 
ever been a hard one, and hers was not the tempera- 


roundings. 
not so much of sorrow as resentment. 


ment that accepts such a fate meekly. 

Suddenly she gave a violent start. She had 
entered the room believing it to be empty ; but now, 
from the depths of an arm-chair placed in the shadow, 
proceeded unmistakable evidences of the presence ot 
another person. 

“My dear”—she gave a sigh of reliet as she 
“My dear, I hope 
you have not engaged that young woman you were 
I am sorry to disappoint 


recognised Mr. Elmslie’s voice- 


speaking to me about. 
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you, but I really shouid not feel justified in in- 
curring any additional expense just now. I cannot 
get Harlowe’s account settled, and— 
Ellen turned round in surprise. 
“What woman, Mr. 


understand.” 


young Elmslie? I don't 


“Is it you, Ellen? I beg your pardon, my dear, 
[ mistook you for Mrs. Elmslie.” 

Ellen laughed a little. The idea of being mistaken 
for the portly Mrs. Elmslie amused her. 

Then she glanced in the direction from which Mr. 
Elmslie’s voice proceeded. As her eyes prew ac- 
customed to the darkness, his outline became more 
clearly defined, until the utter weariness and dejec- 
tion sugvested by his attitude shocked her. 

He was troubled. That was why his chin rested 
on his chest, and his hands hung down in that nerve- 
less fashion. 

Acting on the impulse of the moment, she knelt 
down beside him, taking one of his hands in both of 
hers 

Has anything gone wrong ?” 

He sat up then, trying to draw himself together ; 

but the 


her 


effort and its significance were not lost on 


“No, my dear, no, nothing has gone wrong, so to 
speak ; but it is an anxious time just now for all 
business men. It will blow over after a bit. At 
least, I hope and trust it may.” 

‘Can’t we do anything to help you?” 

“I don’t know that you can, my dear. Of 
course we ought to be as careful as possible ; 
but it is always painful to do without the 
little luxuries to which one has grown 
vecustomed,” 


She knew he was trying to excuse 


his wife. Economy was of all things 
the most abhorrent to Mrs. Elmslie ; 


and Ellen could well imagine how 


indignantly she would oppose the 
mildest attempt to induce her to cut 
down expenses, 

‘If I could but do something to 


help you !” persisted Ellen. 

She was taken so completely by 
surprise. Everything at Sunnyside 
Was so suggestive of prosperity that 
it had never even occurred to her as 
possible Mr. Elmslie could be other 
than a wealthy man. 

‘I am sure you would help me if 
you could, my dear,” he replied, with 
the manner of one whom hope has 
dleserted, 

And then Ellen remembered that 
insteal of beeoming a help, she would 
probably remain a burden. 

‘I must try to do something for 
myself,” she said resolutely. 

“No, no, my dear; there is no 


occasion for you to do that.” 


“ But I oughtn’t to be here when I have no claim 
Why didn’t you tell me before ? 
I always thought it didn’t matter.” 


on you whatever. 


“T shall regret that I have told you now, my dear, 
if you take it to heart like this. 
The night is darkest before the dawn, 


We must hope for 
better things. 
you know.” 

“But tell me, is it so 
sisted, 


very dark?” she pet 
“No, no, my dear; we must look on the bright 


side. It may all blow over. Many a ship has 
weathered a worse storm.” 

The sound of the dinner gong caused them both to 
jump up quickly. 

“My dear”—and then Mr. Elmslie hesitated. 

~ sear 

“J—I think perhaps it would be as well not to 
mention what we have been saying. It might— 

“Of course I Do you think 


that because I am a woman I do not know when to 


won't mention it. 
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“Tears rose unbidden to her eyes.’ 
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hold my tongue? I thought you had a better 
opinion of me than that, Mr. Elmslie.” 

“My dear, you must know very well I didn’t mean 
to reflect on your sex any way; and, Ellen, you 
mustn't think any more about throwing yourself 
overboard. We must all sink or swim together. 


ta 
iS 


3esides, the loss of so light a weight would make no 
practical difference. You quite understand, my 
dear ?” 

but she did think of it again and again, and the 
more she thought of it the more convinced did she 
become that she ought not to remain at Sunnyside 
now that she knew Mr. Elmslie was in difficulties. 
What should she do? Where should she go” 

And as she asked herself these questions a vague 
possibility flashed across her mind ; but she put it 
away resolutely. Come what might, she could 
never bring herself to do that ; besides, the oppor- 
tunity would never be hers. It was simply a 
preposterous idea: one having its origin in her own 
egregious vanity and conceit. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 
REGINALD RANKIN. 
So fearful was Mrs. Elmslie lest John should fall 
in love with Ellen that, in guarding against an 
imaginary danger, the good lady failed to observe 
an impending catastrophe. 

A rude awakening was, however, in store for her. 

Gertrude had been invited to visit some friends, 
and she was discussing with her mother the ad- 
visability of accepting the invitation. 

“But, my dear, how can you possibly go? You 
have forgotten the concert at the Albert Hall,” 
objected Mrs Elmslie. 

“No, mamma, I have not forgotten it,” replied 
Gertrude, in her quiet way. 

* But I thought Mr. Rankin had taken tickets for 
you three girls.” 

“T could give my ticket away.” 

“But, my dear, Mr. Rankin would not like 
that.” 

“ He wouldn’t mind at all, mamma, He does not 
come to see me now.” 

“Not come to see you, Gertrude! Then why 
is he for ever here?” and Mrs. Elmslie sniffed 
ominously. 

Gertrude took up a handful of crewel silks, and 
selected the shade she required deliberately, before 
replying to her mother’s question. 

“Mr. Rankin comes to see Ellen, mamma,” she 
said at length, as calmly as if she were making a 
casual remark about the weather. 

“Comes to see Ellen! You must be out of your 
mind, Gertrude, to hint at such a thing.” 

Gertrude compared the silk she had selected with 
the pattern, and then threaded her needle. 

“He comes to see Ellen, mamma,” she repeated, 
with quiet persistency. 

With a terrible sinking at her heart, Mrs. Elmslie 
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recalled the long discussions to which she had often 
listened between Ellen and Reginald Rankin. She 
had thought again and again how unbecoming it was 
of Ellen to attempt to argue with a man on equal 
terms, and had felt that such unmaidenly audacity 
might some day stand in the girl’s way. She had 
even gone the length of thinking that she ought to 
give her a hint on the subject. 

“My dear Gertrude, you surely must be mistaken. 
I simply cannot bring myself to believe that any 
girl situated as Ellen is could be so dreadfully 
wicked and ungrateful !” exclaimed Mrs. Elmslie, 
although a sense of conviction was slowly stealing 
over her. 

‘No, mamma, I am not mistaken.” 

“What an abominable thing, to be sure! She’s 
not satisfied with having John dancing attendance 
on her morning, noon, and night, but she must 
actually do her utmost to get Mr. Rankin away 
from you.” 

“John doesn’t care for Ellen—not in that way, 
mamma.” 

“And do you actually mean to tell me that you 
think Mr. Rankin does?” asked Mrs. Elmslie in- 
credulously,. 

In the present crisis she could not even rejoice in 
the safety of her own dear boy. 

“He is very fond of her, mamma ;” and as Ger- 
trude spoke she looked up at her mother with the 
smile that always caused those bewitching little 
dimples to form in her cheeks. 

Mrs. Elmslie returned her daughter’s glance, and 
wondered if the girl was made of flesh and blood at 
all. Never could she recall an occasion on which 
Gertrude had displayed the slightest emotion. 

“My dear child, what an abominable shame! 
And we all looked upon it as almost a settled 
thing. There are so few young men with private 
fortunes nowadays.” 

“T shall go to the Stevensons’, mamma,” was all 
that Gertrude said; but even Mrs. Elmslie felt 
she could not condole with her any more. 

Mrs. Elmslie was not the woman to sit with her 
hands folded in an emergency such as this. She 
therefore lost no time in laying her grievance before 
her husband. 

“TI don’t see that we can do anything, my dear,” 
remarked Mr. Elmslie, when his wife had brought 
her tale to an end. 

In matters such as these he was always in favour 
of masterly inaction. 

“Not do anything? Why, surely after this, 
Nathaniel, :;ou will forbid him the house?” and 
Mrs. Elmslie indulged in one of those expressive 
sniffs that her husband disliked so much. 

“ My dear, the young man has a right to choose 
for himself. If he prefers Ellen 

“But he has always come here to see Gertrude. 





It was quite an understood thing.” 
“You must remember, my dear, that the young 
man has never broached the subject himself. We 
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were evidently too hasty in concluding that he came 
to see Gertrude.” 

Had Mr. Elmslie been a less generous man, he 
would have pointed out that it was Mrs. Elmslie 
who had made the mistake, since he had never done 
more himself than listen to what his wife had to say 
on the subject. 

“He the 
months under false pretences, and the sooner there ’s 
And again Mrs. Elmslie 


has been coming here for last three 


an end of it the better.” 
niffed disagreeably. 


“ But, Arabella, 
ilways welcomed this young man here, are we to 


my dear how, after we have 


forbid him the house simply because Ellen has found 
favour in his eyes ?” 
“Do you actually mean to say, Nathaniel, you 


would allow him to come here after what has 
oecurred ?” gasped Mrs. Elmslie, who felt at that 
moment no punishment would be too severe for 


Reginald Rankin. 

“My dear, I do not see how we are to do anything 
else. You surely would not have me say to him 
that since he does not wish to marry our daughter, 
henceforth be closed to him? For 
(iertrude’s sake we must behave in a more dignified 
Does she take it 


our doors must 
manner than that. How is she ? 
to heart much ?” 

“ Gertrude is to wear her heart on her 
sleeve,” replied Mrs. Elmslie, with maternal pride ; 
“but feel Any girl would. 
| am surprised, Nathaniel, that you do not see how 
objectionable it would be to allow this young Rankin 


not one 


she must humiliated. 


tocome here and court Ellen under Gertrude’s very 
eyes. But men have no delicacy, or feeling either.” 

“Perhaps Gertrude could stay at the Stevensons’ 
a little longer, or she might visit somewhere else.” 

“And I suppose you would like me to set about 
Ellen’s trousseau at once?” asked Mrs. Elmslie, with 
biting irony. 

“Well, my dear, I don’t know about a trousseau ; 
but it would certainly be better for her, and in fact 
for all of us, that she should marry. In the present 
state of my health, and—and other things ”—here Mr. 
Elmslie puckered his forehead and looked much 
like to see all 


distressed —“ I must confess I should 


three girls comfortably settled. I almost wish 
Margery would take a liking to Austin Browne. He 


would make her an excellent husband. and they 
would be quite sufficiently well off. It is a pity he 
a great pity !” 

appealed to Mrs. 
an to think she 
over-hasty in to 


Ellen was undoubtedly an at- 


is not a more attractive man : 


So much in this argument 
Elmslie’s common sense, that she be 


had 


oppose 


*S 
been wishing her husband 
the 
tractive girl ; but were she onee married, she could 
Of 


course, it was terribly exasperating that she should 


match. 
never again rival either Gertrude or Margery. 


have captivated one whom Mrs. Elmslie had _re- 


varded as 


an exceptionally eligible suitor for her 


Still, as far as Gertrude was con- 


Would it not, therefore, be 


own daughter 


cerned, the prize was lost. 
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as well to allow Reginald Rankin to continue his 
visits to Sunnyside, in order that he might eventually 
relieve them of Ellen’s presence? Yes: her husband 
Mrs. Elmslie saw it now ; nevertheless, 
she would not admit herself to have been in the 
wrong. Ellen should be allowed to keep her lover ; 
but in falling in with this plan, Mrs. Elmslie would 
pose as a martyr. 

“Oh well, Nathaniel, of course it must be as you 
It’s a wife’s duty to give way to her husband, 


was right. 


wish. 
whatever she may think herself.” 

But Mr. Elmslie was not taken in by this tittle 
protest. He missed the sniff by which his wife 
invariably gave vent to any annoyance she might 
feel, and he was therefore fully aware that the 
force of his argument had come home to her. In 
fact, Mr. Elmslie was a much shrewder man than 
his wife suspected. 

It will be observed that in discussing the matter, 
it never even occurred to either Mr. or Mrs. Elmslie 
as possible that Ellen might object to this eligible 
lover. But then, people when they reach middle life 
invariably do speak as if a man has only to be 
sufficiently eligible for any and every woman to be 
ready to marry him. 

Although nothing definite was said to Ellen on 
the subject, she seon became aware Mrs. Elmslie 
knew that which she had herself suspected for some 
time past ; and that, although the good lady was 
much incensed on Gertrude’s behalf, she was prepared 
not only to allow the young man to make his offer, 
but to be mightily indignant with Ellen if she did 
not «ccept it. 

And then Ellen asked herself if it would 
possible for her to become Reginald Rankin’s wife. 

There was so much to be said in favour of such an 
arrangement. She liked Reginald Rankin infinitely 
better now than when she first met him. His faults 
were superficial. He was conceited, quick-tempered ; 
and had acquired a pernicious habit of criticism. 
But he was honourable, generous, and kind-hearted ; 
and with all his mannerisms, was a cultured and 
agreeable companion to boot. And then, Ellen 
flattered herself that as his wife she would be able 
to correct much that in him. 
Already she had done him good by laughing at hin ; 
might he not continue to improve under her in- 
fluence? And desirable that she 
should relieve the Elmslies of her presence. In fact, 
there was only one objection to the match—her love 
for Dr. Reid. 

She must marry some day. A well-nigh penniless 
girl could not afford to indulge in a lifelong sorrow ; 
Norman Reid’s 


be 


Was now amiss 


then it was so 


and nothing seemed further from 
intentions than to ask her to be his wife. 

Of would explain everything 
Reginald Rankin : would make him clearly under- 
stand how little she had to give ; and then. if he 
were satisfied with that little, would it not be better 
for all concerned—even Dr. Reid—-that she should 
marry Reginald Rankin ? 


course she to 
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And so it came to pass that Ellen found herself 
opening the door of the Sunnyside drawing-room, 
knowing that Reginald Rankin was within, waiting 
to ask her to be his wife. 


Every member of the family knew why he was * 


there. He had spoken to Mr. Elmslie first, being 
determined that in all things he would treat Ellen 
with the respect due to one who had much to give. 
Nevertheless, he felt that the Elmslies, and even Ellen 
herself, had every reason to be gratified by his offer. 

oth Mr. and Mrs, Elmslie had broached the 
subject to Ellen ; but Ellen had said hardly a word 















“Yes; I do want to speak to you. I want to 
tell you how much I love you, Ellen. I want to-ask 
you to be my wife.” 

He tried to throw some diffidence into his manner, 
but was not very successful ; he felt so sure of 
getting that for which he asked. 

“You are very good,” murmured Ellen. 

She was trembling violently, and could scarcely 
keep her mouth from twitching. 

He looked a little surprised, even annoyed. He 
certainly did feel that he was being very good indeed 
to Ellen; but he was hardly satisfied with her 
manner of admitting his goodness. 

“And will you not be good to me too, Ellen?” 

“T do not know. I am doubtful if you would 
care for goodness such as I have to give.” 

“ Not care, Ellen !” 

She stood before him trembling, 
answering never a word She was 
sorely puzzled how to make her mean- 
ing clear. 

It dawned upon him at last that 
there was something amiss with his 
wooing; that if he did not exhibit 
more eagerness to become possessed 


“*And you love him still?'’"—p. 29. 


in reply. In such circumstances, however, silence is 
accepted as meaning much ; and by saying nothing, 
Elien felt that she was allowing her consent to be 
taken for granted. 

Reginald Rankin was standing by the fireplace ; 
and as Ellen entered he advanced a few steps to 
meet her. 

He took her hand, and held it in his own for a 
few seconds without speaking. 

“1 daresay Mr. Elmslie has told you why I wish 
to see you, Ellen ?” he said at length. 

“Mr. Elmslie said you wanted to speak to me,” 
replied Ellen evasively. 


of his prize, there might even be a remote prob- 
ability of losing it. 

He came near to her at last, and pleaded in down- 
right earnest. Taking both her hands in his, he 
looked into her eyes long and yearningly. 

“ Ellen, have you nothing to tell me? Not care! 
Oh, my dear one, if you could only know how much 
I care !” 

Yes, she had something to tell him: something 
that would be hard in the telling : something that 
she could not bring herself to tell him, standing thus 
with her hands fast held in his. 

She had never been so near to loving Reginald 
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Rankin as she was atthat moment. He had thrown 
affectation ; the 
Things might 
have been so different but for that other man. 


off all his cynicism, all his and 


double loss was so infinite a gain. 


She explained it all to him at last ; how, she 
her tale was told, she 
in the 
sofa cushions, and Reginald Rankin standing over 


never quite knew ; but when 


found herself sobbing, with her face buried 
her. 

He never asked his rival’s name ; he was too much 
of a gentleman for that. 

“ And you love him still ?” was all he said. 

Only a muffled “ Yes” came from the depths of the 
sofa cushions, instead of that neat little speech about 
duty and calm affection which Ellen had prepared so 
carefully. 

“There ’s an end of it, then!” he exclaimed, with 
unmistakable chagrin. “I could never stand having 
a wife who cared for another man.” 

And almost before Ellen had grasped the full 
meaning of his words, he had left her. 

It was all over so quickly—the scene to which 
Ellen had looked forward for so many weeks ; and it 
had ended so differently from what she had an- 
ticipated. 

Ellen’s first feeling on realising that Reginald 
Rankin would not take her on her own terms was 
one of She had fortified herself to 
make a stupendous sacrifice, and now, through no 


intense relief. 


fault of her own, the making of that sacrifice had 
become an impossibility. For weeks she had honestly 
striven to banish Norman Reid from her thoughts ; 
now she was free again to think of him as often as 
she pleased. 

After a time, however, the reaction set in, and she 
remembered how bitterly disappointed the Elmslies 
She had weaned Reginald Rankin away 
She felt 
how impossible it would be to offer any explanation 
The Elmslies would always 


would be. 
from Gertrude, only to refuse him herself. 


of what had passed. 
credit her with having purposely led them to believe 
she was about to accept the young man, when slre 
had no intention of so doing. 

As she had feared, they were all more or less dis- 
pleased with her, except John, who simply would not 


interest himself in the matter. The two girls said 
very little, and Mr. Elmslie nothing at all ; neverthe- 
Ellen that they thought had 
behaved badly ; while Mrs. Elmslie said out plainly 
Nor did 


the good lady hesitate to express her disappoint- 


less, could see she 


that Ellen ought to be ashamed of herself. 
ment at not being relieved of the girl’s presence. 


so hard that Ellen 
began to think even an occasional walk home with 


It was all very hard to bear : 


Dr. Reid did not altogether compensate her for the 
humiliation to which she was daily subjected. 

It came upon her as an inspiration at last. Why 
she not take Miss at her word ? 
The old lady would surely never have made that 
offer of a home if she had not meant what she said. 
At any rate, Ellen determined to put her to the test. 


should Robinson 
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So she wrote to Mrs. Jonathan Clarke's old friend. 
Very anxiously did she await the post that should 
Yes; there was a letter for her 
in an unknown handwriting. Very bold writing it 
was, too ; more like a man’s than a woman’s. 

Trembling with eagerness, Ellen broke open the 
envelope. The letter consisted of one sheet only, 
and as Ellen unfolded it she felt that she held her 
fate in her hand. 

The first words turned her pale—“ Dear Madam.’ 

Ellen had her own letter—‘‘ Dear 
Miss Robinson,” so that she was chilled to the heart 
by the formality of Miss Robinson's reply. 

Then she glanced at the signature, and was re- 


bring her a reply. 


commenced 


assured, 

But when she had finished reading the letter, she 
knew not whether to laugh or to ery, so ended by 
doing both. 

In the whole course of her life Ellen had never 
before felt so lost in amazement. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 
DR. REID'S LEGACY. 
Why should she not ? 

Ellen had laughed and cried over the contents of 
her letter until she had tired herself out. Never 
before had she felt so madly excited. She was glad 
she chanced to be alone ; it was such an intense 
relief to be able to give full vent to her emotion. 
At one moment she was almost beside herself with 
joy, the next she was filled with dismay. Hence- 
forth the current of life would be changed 
entirely, and the uncertainty of the future gave rise 
She was overawed, too. 


her 


to a vague feeling of alarm. 
Death, even when its victims are not personally 
dear, exercises a sobering effect in proportion to the 
suddenness with which its ravages are brought home 
tous. But Ellen did not long dwell on this aspect 
of the occurrence ; rather, she did not dwell on it at 
all. Ht just flashed through her mind, while het 
thoughts were almost wholly taken up with her own 
reverse of fortune. It seemed too marvellous to be 
true. Again and again did she read the solicitors’ 
letter, half fearful lest she should awake to find it all 
a dream. 

With clasped hands she sat, trying to realise how 
far-reaching was the change in her prospects. 

But was her future happiness assured? Might it 
not so chance that the good-fortune which had come 
to her so unexpectedly would render the fulfilment 
Could 
anything on earth compensate her for a loss such as 
that ? 

Then an idea presented itself to her mind with a 
suddenness that took away her breath—an idea so 
wildly impracticable that she promptly dismissed it 


of her heart’s desire an utter impossibility ? 


from her thoughts ; but it returned again and again, 
and each time it seemed just a shade less prepos- 
terous than before, until at length she asked herseli 


the question with which this chapter opens. 
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Why should she not? Happiness, far beyond 
that which her imagination had even pictured, was 
within her reach, if she could but bring herself to do 
this thing, against which her conscience recoiled. 
Hers had been a hard life, and she had ever resented 
its hardness, holding that, since the world had given 
her so little, she owed it but little in return. After 
all she had endured, surely it were folly, now that 
a joyous prospect opened out before her, to hold 
back. And it could be managed so easily. She 
had only to lay her wishes before the solicitors who 
had written the letter she held in her hand, and the 
thing would be done. 

Yes, she would hesitate no longer. She would 
throw her scruples to the wind. What were con- 
siderations so petty in comparison with the happiness 
or misery of a lifetime ? 

Again she looked at her letter, but this time only 
to note the solicitors’ address. She would go to 
them at once. There is no time like the present. 

With trembling fingers she donned her outdoor 
garments, her cheeks flushing, her eyes sparkling, 
and her lips quivering with excitement ; and all the 
time she was battling against the impression that 
her acquisition of fortune and her wild scheme were 
alike merely the fantasies of a fevered imagination. 

Having gained the street, she hailed an omnibus 
from force of habit. Hansoms she had ever re- 
garded as luxuries beyorid her reach. 

Very slowly did the cumbrous vehicle rumble 
along, while at every step Ellen’s courage oozed out 
at her finger-tips. What would the solicitors think 
of her proposition? Would they want to know why 
she was desirous of making so extraordinary an 
arrangement? Well, she need not be too explicit. 
Left to form their own conclusions, they would 
probably arrive at an explanation sufficiently wide 
of the truth. 
to care what strangers might think of her. 


It was too utterly absurd, she argued, 
But no 
amount of reasoning would dispel the dismay with 
which the coming interview had inspired her. 

At last she was put down within a few doors of 
her destination. 

It was raining heavily, so that she had to hold up 
an umbrella with one hand and her dress with the 
other. Then, being unaccustomed to the City and 
its ways, she got jostled unmercifully ; while, to add 
to her discomfort, one side of her dress escaped, and 
dipped down at every step she took. By the time 
she reached the solicitors’ office her boots were 
besmeared with mud, her bonnet awry, and her face 
almost crimson with the haste she had made.  Al- 
together, she was unpleasantly conscious of present- 
ing a most undignified appearance. 

The outer door of the solicitors’ office stood open, 
but before entering she had a tussle with her um- 
brella, which, with the perverseness characteristic of 
this indispensable article, had turned refractory. 

A clerk passing out came to her assistance, but 
his patronising manner of so doing only tended to 
impress upon her the sorry figure she was cutting. 


Having at length entered the vestibule, she was 
confronted by a green-baize door, from the centre of 
which shone a brass plate, with “Ellice and Sons, 
Solicitors,” engraved on it. 

She pushed open this door timidly—she who was 
naturally so fearless—and found herself in a small 
ottice, where some half-dozen clerks were at work, 
She felt 
her colour rising, until she was conscious that cheeks, 


One and all looked up as she advanced. 
brow, and ears were one vivid scarlet. Never before 
had she known what it was to be nervous. 

“Is Mr. Ellice in?” 
supreme but ineffectual effort to appear at ease 

“Which Mr. Eliice do you want ?” asked a youth 
with straw-coloured hair, tilting back his chair, and 


she inquired, making 


looking over his shoulder at her. 

Ellice and Sons,” replied Ellen confusedly, re- 
ferring mentally to the impress stamped on her 
brain by her all-important letter. 

The youth grinned. 

“Well, but is it Mr. Ellice himself, or one of his 
sons, that you want? There are three of them in 
the firm.” 

“Mr. Ellice himself,” answered Ellen promptly, 
thinking that the older the solicitor might be, the 
less difficulty she would experience in laying before 
him her wild proposition. 

““Mr. Ellice hasn't come yet. He’s never here 
before twelve.” 

This was a totally unexpected check. 

“T think I had better see one of the sons, then,” 
said Ellen at length. 

To wait for upwards of an hour in her present 
state of feverish suspense would, she felt, be an 
ordeal to which she was quite unequal. 

““Will Mr. Sherwin Ellice do, then ?” 

Ellen intimated that Mr. Sherwin Ellice would do, 
devoutly hoping that he would turn out to be a 
middle-aged man, too much taken up with his own 
affairs to display any curiosity respecting his 
client's. 

“Will you take a seat? Mr. Sherwin Ellice will 
be disengaged directly.” 

The clerks resumed their writing, while Ellen 
seated herself as far away from their desks as 
possible. 

Presently she was startled by a shrill whistle, and 
then she noticed that a small peg had flown out of 
an india-rubber tube as far as the chain to which it 
was attached would allow. 

The youth with the straw-coloured hair jumped 
up immediately, and applied the cup of the tube to 
his ear. 

‘Mr. Sherwin Ellice is disengaged now,” the youth 


announced, looking across at Ellen. “ What name 


shall I say ?” 

“Miss Farr.” 

The clerks all looked up as if a thunderbolt had 
fallen in their midst. 

**Miss Farr !’ 
Ellen Farr?” 


gasped the youth. ‘“ No¢ Miss 
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“Yes,” replied Ellen; and, notwithstanding her 
agitation, she could hardly keep from laughing. 
“Miss Ellen Farr, sir, wishes to see you,” 
heard shonted up the tube. 
The youth held the tube to his ear for a second, 
then, having called up “ Yes, sir,” he replaced the 


she 


eg. 
“Mr. Sherwin Ellice is on the first floor, madam. 
Will you kindly follow me ?” 

Ellen did as she was requested, feeling intensely 
amused by the sudden change in the youth’s manner, 
and the very evident interest with which the other 
clerks had taken stock of her as soon as they had 
learned who she was. 

It was her first experience of the power of money. 

Mr. Sherwin Ellice was standing waiting to re- 
ceive her as the youth threw open the door and 
announced 

“Miss Ellen Farr, sir.” 

Mr. Sherwin Ellice was a tall fair man of about 
forty, with a ruddy complexion and geniai smile-—a 
very different personage from the cut-and-dried old 
fogey conjured up by Ellen’s imagination. He was 
affability itself, warmly congratulating Ellen in a few 
well-chosen words on the large fortune she had 
inherited so unexpectedly, making a disparaging 
remark or two about the weather, and begging his 
client to be seated, with the self-possession of a man 
who wishes to put the person he is addressing at 
2ase. 


Ellen was too staggered to murmur more than an 


incoherent “ Yes” now and again, as the solicitor 
went on talking. He spoke at great length of 


ground-rents and mortgages, alluded to stock and 
shares, and made several valuable suggestions about 
the improvement of the property generally, although 
he could hardly have failed to observe that his client 
was paying but little attention. 

At length, however, Ellen woke up, to find Mr. 
Sherwin Ellice offering her delicately veiled advice 
not to let her head be turned by so sudden an 
acquisition of fortune. 

“Anything in the form of too violent a change 
would, if I may venture to say so, be undesirable 
just for the present, Miss Farr,” he was observing, 
with much earnestness. 

Confused as Ellen then was, she felt instinctively 
Never- 
theless, he was about the last man whom she would 


that Mr. Sherwin Ellice was to be trusted. 


care to consult about that wild project of hers. 

“Oh! I don’t intend to let it make any difference 
at all—not at present. 
beg that you would keep the whole affair as quiet as 
possible : 


I came here on purpose to 


at least, that was one of my reasons for 
coming,” Ellen hastened to assure him. 

You want time to think over your new position 
taking replied Mr. 
Sherwin Ellice, with the genial smile that Ellen had 


“ 


before any decisive step?” 
already 


Miss 


respect your wishes ;” 


And very wise too, 
searcely add that we shall 
and the solicitor wondered 


learned to rely on. 


Farr. I need 
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vaguely why his exceptionally fortunate client looked 
so very distressed. 

“Oh, but I want to take one step at once !” ex- 
claimed Ellen eagerly. “I want to do something 
that [ am afraid you will think very eccentric.” 

Mr. Sherwin Ellice smiled indulgently, and leaned 
back in his chair, as an intimation to his client that 
he was all attention. 

“T—I want to arrange for someone in whom I am 
—interested—to reap some benefit from my good 
fortune, without the source from which the assistance 
is derived being known. 1 am afraid I do not make 
my meaning clear, Mr. Ellice?” said Ellen con- 
fusedly. 

“I think I follow you, Miss Farr. And this some- 
one is—— ?” 

“Dr. Reid—Norman Reid, the medical man who 
Mrs. Clarke 
illness,” replied Ellen, growing still more confused. 

“I quite understand, Miss Farr,” said the solicitor 
“This Dr. Reid is an old family 
friend, one who has probably been kind to you in 


attended Jonathan during her last 


> 


reassuringly. 


your loneliness, and you are anxious to make him 
some little return, without placing him in the em- 
barrassing position of knowing to whom he is in- 
debted.” 

“Yes, yes,” agreed Ellen gratefully. 

“T think we could manage that for you, Miss 
Farr.” 

“But you won’t let him 
from, will you?” asked Ellen anxiously, her cheeks 
still aflame. 

“Certainly not. It might take the form of a 
legacy from a testator who had left instructions that 
his name should not be mentioned in 
with the bequest. Dr. Reid would probably imagine 
that at some time or other he had numbered amongst 
I suppose you 


know where it comes 


connection 


his patients this eccentric individual. 
were thinking of only a comparatively small sum.” 
“T thought of two hundred,” replied Ellen, looking 
anxiously at the solicitor to note the effect of her 
words, 
But Mr. Sherwin Ellice did not seem at all sur- 
He asked Dr. 


other details, with a view to carrying out his client's 


prised, Reid’s address and a few 
suggestion, to all of which Ellen replied more or less 
confusedly, for she felt that in the step she was 
taking she was parting with much—her woman's 
pride, her maidenly reserve, her love of truth, even 
her common honesty and straightforwardness ; and 
she could not quite rid herself of the dread lest some- 
thing of this should become patent to the solicitor. 

“I should like it to be arranged as quickly as 
possible, please,” begged Ellen, as soon as the details 
were settled. 

It was a new and delightful experience to her 
merely to have to express a wish to see it carried 
out. At least, it would have been, if only she could 
have felt more at her ease. 

Mr. Sherwin Ellice smiled, as middle-aged people 
are apt to do, at the impatience of youth. 
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“We will set about it, Miss Farr, as soon as we 
have obtained the probate ; and one of our clerks 
shall wait upon you in the course of a few days with 
the necessary documents for signature.” 

“Oh ! but, please do not send a clerk to Sunnyside. 
They would be sure to ask what he came about. 
Couldn’t I sign here ?” 

“Certainly. Pardon me; but I forgot for the 
moment that some such precaution would be neces- 
sary if you are to keep your fortune a secret for the 
present,” replied Mr. Sherwin Ellice, thinking that 
his client was carrying her desire for secrecy to great 
lengths, and feeling rather puzzled by her conduct. 
“May I venture to ask you if you would like a little 
ready money for immediate use, Miss Farr ?” 

“Can I get any before the will is proved ?” asked 
Ellen, in surprise. 

“ None of the money left to you by Miss Robinson; 
but we shall have much pleasure in making you an 
advance,” replied Mr. Sherwin Ellice, with his genial 
smile. 

Ellen’s face brightened as she named a sum that 
sounded insignificant to the solicitor, but which was 
sufficient to cover the cost of many little luxuries 
that she had hitherto regarded as beyond her means. 

They talked a little longer, speaking almost 
exclusively of the sudden death of Miss Robinson. 

“She called on the late Mrs. Jonathan Clarke’s 
solicitor about two months ago, and found out all 
about you, Miss Farr,” said Mr. Sherwin Ellice, 
smiling ; “and then she lost no time in adding a 
codicil to her will, bequeathing to you the whole of 
her property that she had inherited from your great- 
aunt. An excellent woman was Miss Robinson, 
just as well as generous—which is, believe me, my 
dear young lady, a rare combination. It is to my 
mind a regrettable circumstance that you were not 
personally acquainted with her.” 

“Oh! but she did call on me some time back. I 
think it must have been the day after she had been 
to the solicitors’.” 

“And did she say nothing of her intentions re- 
garding you ?” 

“ Nothing about leaving me money.” 

* How very strange !° 

“1 think I can understand why she did not do so,” 
said Ellen hesitatingly, and blushing in a manner 
that the solicitor thought very becoming. “She told 
me a little about her own girlhood. She seemed to 
think that a large fortune was not always an un- 
mixed blessing to a single woman.” 

“ Ah! she had the sense to see that wealth may 
prove a target for the aims of every fortune-hunter, 
while it is quite possible that it may keep an honour- 
able man from coming forward.” 

“You think so, Mr. Ellice?” asked Ellen, eagerly. 

‘Tam sure of it. I don’t wish to distress you, my 
dear young lady, but you will have to be on you 
yuard now.” 

“T think I shall keep my fortune a secret for 
ever !” exclaimed Ellen impetuously. 
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“Would not that be rather an extreme measure *” 
asked Mr, Sherwin Ellice, with an amused smile. 

Then Mr. Sherwin Ellice again assured Ellen that 
she should hear from him in the course of a few days 
about the little matter she was so anxious to have 
settled, and solicitor and client parted on the best of 
terms. 

Ellen went from Mr. Sherwin Ellice’s presence 
pondering over what he had said, for his words were 
an echo of her innermost thoughts. Her judgment 
had not been at fault. Directly she had realised she 
was a rich woman she had felt that her woman’s lot 
was hard, inasmuch as it restricted her from laying 
her golden guineas at the feet of the man she loved. 
Nay, more: she had feared what the solicitor had 
since pointed out to her, that her wealth might keep 
a proud man, such as Norman Reid unquestionably 
was, from her side for ever. And then an idea had 
occurred to her: why should she not wait until Dr 
Reid had asked her to marry him before publishing 
abroad her unexpected acquisition of fortune * 
Afterwards, when they were discussing ways and 
means—Norman’s brow overclouding, perhaps, as he 
realised how few luxuries he could afford his wife— 
she would tell him that in winning her he had won 
a wealthy bride. There should be no .going back 
then, no listening to him if he attempted to explain 
to her that the world would declare she was throwing 
herself away. How vivid the picture seemed! She 
could imagine herself playfully refuting all such 
suggestions, and then, with love and devotion shining 
from her eyes, adding a few heartfelt words that 
should silence the doctor’s scruples for ever. But 
would Dr. Reid ever ask her to marry him? Might 
she not wait year after year, until her youth was past, 
and still he would not be in a position to take unto 
himself a wife? Oh, if the money had but come to 
him instead of to her ! 

Well, it was done now. With two hundred a year 
secured to him for life, Norman Reid need no longer 
hesitate to ask her to be his wife. Of course, she 
would have to explain matters later on, and the 
explanation would undoubtedly cause her some 
embarrassment ; but she would have gained her 
heart’s desire—she, whose lot had hitherto been so 
cheerless, would know the full meariag of the word 
“ happiness.” 

When Ellen stepped ont into the street, she found 
the rain had left off and the sun was shining 
brightly. 

She was determined to accept it as a good omen. 
Everything would go well with her now. 

Nevertheless, she was surprised that she did not 
feel more light-hearted. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 
THE GARDEN PARTY. 
IF there was one form of entertainment Ellen de- 


tested more than another, it was a garden party. 
She played neither tennis nor archery : she took no 
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Mr. Sherwin Ellice smiled indulgently p. 3. 


local gossip: she never had any fine 


interest in 
clothes to show off ; while the loneliness of her past 
life had made her awkward in the midst of a crowded 
gathering 

Nevertheless, a fortnight after her interview with 
Mr. Sherwin Ellice 





she was dressing for a garden 
party, her cheeks glowing with excitement, her eyes 
dancing with happiness 

On the bed lay the daintiest of new dresses, with 
eloves and hat to match. Had the Elmslies been 
f“iven to calculation they might well have wondered 
how one who had but twenty pounds a year to cover 
have afforded so 


all her personal expenses could 


elegant a costume ; but they were too much taken 


up with their own affairs to speculate on the sub- 
ect, 

A few days before, the approaching festivity had 
come up for discussion in the Sunnyside drawing- 


room, on an occasion when Dr. Reid chanced to he 


present 
\re you going, Dr. Reid?” Ellen had ventured 

to ask 
“IL have aecepted conditionally,” the doctor had 
replied. “To may be prevented from going at the 


last moment : such uncertainty is one of the draw- 
backs to my profession, you know.” 


i am & 


) sorry you are not going!” 


Ellen had 
' 


exclaimed, emboldened hy the secret knowledge of 


her wealth; for she knew by the twinkle in the 
doctor’s eye that he had not the slightest intention 
of putting in an appearance on the oceasion in 
question. 

“ Are you going, Ellen?” he had asked in surprise. 

“Yes. Why not?’ 

“T thought you did not care for garden parties, 
I am sure you told me so.” 

“T do not care for them when I am not likely to 
meet anyone I know.” 

“Well, I think I can promise you that you will 
meet one person you know next Thursday.” 

7 May 


going at the last moment ? 


not that one person be prevented from 
I thought that such 
uncertainty was one of the drawbacks to his pro 
fession?” And Ellen looked wp into Norman Reid's 
face with mirthful eves and laughing lips. 

The doctor had risen to take his leave, and was 
standing holding her hand. 

“Dear me! IT had forgetten the pressing nature of 
my engagements, However, I will do my hest to 
arrange matters.” 

Then they had both laughed ; and Ellen knew 
that Dr. Reid would certainly be there. 

The next day Ellen received a letter from her 
solicitors, begging the favour of a call. 

She found Mr. Sherwin Ellice as affable as ever. 
health, 


He ingnired most particularly after het 
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talked exhaustively about the weather, and asked 
what her plans were for the future. 

And then at last he took up a document that was 
lying on his desk. 

“If you will allow me, Miss Farr, I will just read 
this through to you before I ask you to kindly affix 
your signature,” 

“Thank you, Mr. Ellice; but it’s sure to be all 
right,” murmured Ellen confusedly. 

“Well, yes, I think we have arranged the little 
Neverthe- 
less, business is business, you know ; and I must not 


matter for you in a satisfactory manner. 


call upon you to sign a document the contents of 
which you do not know.” 

And leaning back in his chair, Mr. Sherwin Ellice 
read aloud every word of the document con- 
scientiously. 

He might just as well have left it alone, for Elien 
She 


her mind of the idea that the solicitor must guess 


heard searcely a syllable. could not disabuse 


Reid so substantial an 


She 


why she was giving Dr. 


addition to his income. grew more uncom- 
fortable every moment as she sat, with flushed face 
and downeast eyes, vainly endeavouring to steady 
her nerves by studying the pattern of the carpet. 
“Where?” she asked helplessly, Mr. 


Ellice having at length handed her the document to 


Sherwin 


sign. 
He smiled as he pointed to the place. 
formed a 


They 
strange contrast: the man so bland, the 
woman so inexplicably agitated. 

Never, in the 


experience, had he met with so nervous a woman, 


whole course of his professional 


thought the solicitor, But then, he had never seena 
woman in so trying a position. ‘To be penniless one 
day, and wealthy the next : who could bear a change 
so startling with equanimity ? 

He deemed his client stranger still when she urged 
him to keep her secret a little longer. It was one 
thing to proceed with caution, but quite another 
not to advance at all. He tried in his bland way to 
point this out to her; but he soon saw that he was 
not making the slightest impression on her. 

“Only for a little time,” she pleaded. “Think how 
suddenly it has all come upon me.” 

What a different creature this timid, 


was con- 


science-stricken Ellen from the audacious young 
woman who had dared not only to argue with 
Reginald Rankin on equal terms, but had even 


tried to laugh him out of his ludicrous assumption of 
intellectual supremacy and exhaustive knowledge of 
human nature. 

She gave a sigh of relief as she left the solicitors’ 
office. It was settled at last. 
be apprised of his good fortune at once ; 


teid was to 
and Mr. 
Sherwin Ellice had promised to do his best to keep 


Norman 


the startling news of her inheritance from the know- 
ledge of those whom it would interest. 

She wondered greatly what Norman Reid would 
Would he 


Reginald 


do as soon as. he knew of his annuity. 


seek her at once? Or would he follow 


Rankin’s example by asking Mr. Elmslie’s permission 
to approach her ? 

The first day she was restlessness itself, wan- 
dering from room to room, and straining her ears to 
catch every footfall. 

But he never came. 

The next day she was calmer. Her senses scemed 
paralysed by a terrible dread. 

Still he never came. 

The third day she had an inspiration. He was 


waiting to meet her at the yarden-party. She 
marvelled greatly that she had not thought of this 
before. At 


seeing her alone unless he expressed a wish to do so; 


Sunnyside he could not depend on 
and he was a man who would strongly object to 
having his intentions commented on while his fate 
still hung in the balance ; for Ellen flattered her- 
self that allowed her leve to become 


transparent, 


she had never 
Yes, he was waiting for the garden-party, Ellen 
decided, as the third day passed, and still he did not 
come, 
With infinite pains she dressed herself for the 
all-important occasion. Nor did she hurry over the 
operation. Nevertheless, when she ran lightly down 


the stairs, fearing she was late, she found John 
waiting disconsolately, neither Gertrude nor Margery 
having appeared. 
“My eye! Ellen, 
John’s outspoken comment. 


“Do I look Ellen. 


anxious to have a masculine opinion on the subject. 


what a swell you are!” was 


nice ?” asked She was most 


“Stunning! Why, you’ve got a new rig-out, 


What’s the meaning of it ? 
“ Little boys shouldn’t ask impertinent questions,” 


haven't you ? 


laughed Ellen, her face transformed with pleasurable 
anticipation. She wondered what John would think 
if he knew the secret of her dainty costume. 

Presently Gertrude came slowly down, looking as 
if she had just stepped out of a bandbox. 


Isn't Margery ready ?” asked John impatiently. 


“She is not coming,” replied Gertrude, her face 
dimpling into her usual placid smile, 

“Not coming! How’s that ?” 
“She says she has a headache.” 
“That's all humbug! Why, she was in the stable 
with me not an hour ago.” 

“All the same, she says she has a_ headache,” 
repeated Gertrude, calmly drawing on her gloves. 

“T don't * There 


she was 


believe it,” reiterated John. 


can’t be much the matter with her when 
all right an hour ago.” 

“Tt will be a little awkward, John, if you express 
your opinion while I am making Margery’s excuses 
to Mrs. Dawson,” and Gertrude proceeded to button 
her gloves, the dimples being more clearly defined 
than before. 

* Where is she ?” 


“She is in her bedroom. 


asked John defiantly. 
John, would you mind 
doing that last button for me?” 

“Shall T see what 


asked 


is the matter with her?” 
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Ellen ; and without waiting for an answer, she ran 
up the stairs 

“Tell her she promised to go,” shouted John after 
Ellen's retreating figure. 

Ellen found Margery looking listless and out of 
spirits, with a book in her hand which she was not 
attempting to read, 

“Why, what's the matter ’” asked Ellen brightly. 
She was so overflowing with joyousness herself that 


she coull not understand how anyone could be 
feeling de presse d 
‘Nothing,” answered Margery briefly. 


“ How is it you are not going with us, then ?” 
“Where's the 
Margery 


I hate garden-parties !’ 


good 4 


spoke in a fretful, almost sulky tone, 


wholly at variance with her usual manner: or, 
more correctly speaking, it was at variance with 
what her manner had been until within the last 


month or two 
‘But, Margery, 
“Gertrude cat 


vou accepted the invitation.” 


tell Mrs. Dawson I have a head- 


ache 

‘But haven’t you a headache ?” 

“No There ’s nothing really 
the that 
that, I fear, is an incurable malady.” 


yes—I don’t know. 


matter with me except I am an idiot, and 


“What do you mean?’ 


Precisely what I say. Strange thing in a 


woman, isn’t it 


“Why, Margery, you are not a bit like your old 


self. I can’t think what has come to you lately.” 
“Haven't I just told you that I am an idiot ? 
I’m full of whims, caprices, and fancies. I ‘ve every- 


thine to make me happy and contented, and vet I *m 
just as miserable as I can be ;” and Margery’s sweet 
mouth quivered, and her blue eyes filled with tears. 
“ There, had better 


be saying some thing that 


you go away, Ellen, or I shali 
I oughtn’t to in a minute.” 


“ Don’t you think you wouid be a little less idiotic 


if you dressed quickly and came with us?” asked 
Ellen in her practical way. 
Ellen was too reserved herself to have much 


sympathy with petulance. sesides, she did not see 
what reason Margery could possibly have to make 
her unhappy. 


“Why should T bother myself to go? I’m sure 
[ don’t want to.” 

‘Jolin will be dreadfully disappointed if you stay 
at home. He refuses point-blank to believe in your 
headache’ 

‘I should be 


so late,” objected Margery hesitat- 


ingly. 

“Oh no. you wouldn’t! You are not like other 
girls, with yards of hair to arrange. You’ve only 
to comb out that curly crop of yours, Come, 
make haste! I'll help you;” and Ellen began 


cloves. 


pulling off her 


“There, I knew you hadn't a headache!” ex- 
claimed John triumphantly, as Ellen and Margery 
came down together. “ What duffers you girls 
are!” 
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‘Be thankful you are not a slave to one of the 
duffers,” 
freedom will not last for ever.” 

“ Now, that’s just like a girl : always got her head 
crammed full of And John 
marched his younger sister off to the brougham 
that awaited them, leaving Gertrude and Ellen to 


langhed Ellen ; “and remember that your 


love and nonsense ! 


follow. 

Ellen smiled to herself. Yes, it was quite true 
that her head was full of what John contemptuously 
termed “love and nonsense”; but how happy the 
was making her! 
for Margery, the 


Mrs. 


“love and nonsense ” 
Although they had to 
party from Sunnyside reached 


wait 
Dawson’s in 
good time. 

Ellen looked round eagerly, but was neither sur 
prised nor alarmed when she saw nothing of Dr. 
Reid. 

She talked to one or two acquaintances, until at 
shady 


He was invariably a little late. 


length she found herself seated alone in a 
corner, her late companion having rather reluctantly 
obeyed a summons to the tennis-ground. 

Out of earshot, but well within sight, Margery and 
two other girls were standing, surrounded by half a 
dozen young men. 

Margery was looking flushed and excited, while 
every now and again the sound of her laughter, 
raised above that of the others, jarred on Ellen’s 
nerves. 

Occasionally Margery’s glance travelled across to 


Ellen 


conscious of being watched, but she vouchsafed no 


where was sitting, almost as if she were 


other sign of recognition. 
Ellen 


behaving, if not exactly fastly, certainly rather loudly. 


grew graver and graver. Margery was 
Such conduct was so foreign to the girl's nature that 
Elien could oniy conclude that she was pretending to 
enjoy herself cut of mere bravado, 

is because | chanced to see her in 


thought Ellen. “ But it 


“1 suppose it 


suck a despending mood, 


is so unnecessary—so foolish! I! do wish John 
would join her. I don’t believe she would behave 


like that before him.” 

Ellen was just nerving herself to join the group in 
the hope of being some restraint cu Margery, when 
she was startled by a voice ** her side. 

“ Miss Margery appears to be enjoving herself.” 

Ellen looked up quickly, to find Austin Browne 
standing close beside her. She ked heard no ap- 
proaching footsteps, so that he must nave been there 
for some time. 

“ Enjoying herself |” echoed Ellen in surprise. 
“Ts she not ? 
Ellen could searcely refrain from smiling. It 
man to conclude a 


She seems very hilarious.” 


struck her as being so like a 
woman must he enjoying herself vastly because she 
laughs more loudly than usual. 

“Her gaiety seems to me a little forced, Mr. 
Browne.” 

“What do you mean, Miss Farr ? 


noi think Margery is unhappy ?” 


Surely you do 
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The anxiety in the young man’s tone was so un- 
mistakable that Ellen looked up at him in astonish- 
ment, She noticed, too, that in speaking of Margery 
he had not only omitted the conventional prefix, but 
was unconscious of the omission. 

The next instant Ellen’s eyes fell, and her lips 
closed tightly together, just in time to check an ex- 
clamation of surprise. She had made a discovery. 

* Poor fellow !” she thought ; “ whatever can have 
possessed him? How foolish, how very foolish of 
him!” 

And then many things, trivial in themselves, but 
which had hitherto puzzled Ellen not a little, became 
explicable in the light of her discovery. Neverthe- 
less, it was a shock to her. She was far from 
echoing Mrs. Elmslie’s sentiment that Austin Browne 
was a poor sort of fellow, but her opinion coincided 
with that lady’s in so far that she thought he was 
about the last man whe would stand any chance of 
winning Margery’s regard. 

“Do you really think she is unhappy, Miss Farr?” 
he persisted ; for Ellen, in her surprise, had forgotten 
to reply to his question. 
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“Oh, I don't know about being unhappy, Mr, 
Browne. She is a little out of sorts to-day, and so 
pretends to be gayer than usual because she is not 
feeling particularly cheerful. It is a way we women 
have, you know.” 

He gave a sigh of relief. 

“Her spirits do not seem to flag much, as a rule,” 
he said, half interrogatively. 

But Ellen did not volunteer any information on 
this subject. She had espied Dr. Reid shaking hands 
with his hostess, and in her excitement she forgot 
Austin Browne’s very existence. 

Mr. Browne attributed her silence to the approach 
of Mr. Elmslie, who was coming across the lawn. 

Having addressed a few words to Ellen, Mr, 
Elmslie shook hands heartily with Austin Browne. 

Then the two men plunged into a political discus- 
sion, taking up the thread of the argument just 
where they had dropped it at their previous meeting ; 
and Ellen was free to watch Dr, Reid. 

If she expected to see triumph written in large 
letters all over his face, she must have been disap- 
pointed, for he was Jooking rather graver than usual. 
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Presently he cast a searching glance around, and 
seeing Ellen, crossed straight over to where she was 
sitting 

‘Well, Miss 
shaking hands with her. 

But before she had time to reply, he turned to 
speak to Mr. Elmslie and the young minister. 

Ellen’s heart sank. 
chillingly matter-of-fact than the doctor's greeting ? 


Farr, and how are you ?” he asked, 


Could anything be more 
And yet she felt it to be unreasonable to expect any- 
thing else in the pres2nce of others, 

The three men stood together talking for a few 
minutes. Then Mr. Elmslie Austin Browne 
strolled off together to continue their discussion, and 


and 


Dr. Reid seated himself beside Ellen. 

“T like that colour,” he said, touching the material 
of which her dress was made. 

But there was something in his tone which made 
her feel that no worse calamity could befall her than 
that Dr. Reid should know her new costume had been 
purchased solely on his account. 

Still she was determined that he should not see he 
had vexed her, so she smiled up at him, and said she 
was glad he liked it. 

“Ah ! here you are, Dr. Reid. 
I do so want to introduce you 


I’ve been looking 
everywhere for you. 
to Mrs. Winter 
“Wait here, Ellen. 
be back in 


I want to speak to you about 
something. Ll five minutes,” he whis- 
pered hurriedly, before allowing himself to be taken 
in tow by Mrs. Dawson. 


Ellen 
thing 


in a dream. The “some- 
but one thing. “ At last —at last,” 
herself. All her long cheerless 


hard struggle 


waited as one 
could be 
she murmured to 
virlhood, het for existence, the harsh 
all were present to het 


to commence, 


words, the eruel indignities 


mind, like a nightmare from which she just 


awakened. Life fer her was about 
fhe higher possibilities of her nature would expand 
in the genial warmth of her husband's love, and in 
caring for him she would learn to forget herself, 

She wondered a little how he would tell his story. 
She smiled as she imagined how he would probably 
explain that even with the help of the mysterious 
still 


him go on to the 


annuity, they would have to be very careful. 


She would let very end, and 
then 
He came back 


to her at last—her grave, elderly, 
matter-of-fact-looking lover. 
L couldn't 


tone of vexation. 


get away before,” he exclaimed, in a 
“Mrs. Winter is a woman with a 
tongue.” 

Ellen smiled rather wistfully. Again there was an 
indescribable something in the doctor’s manner that 
vrated against her susceptibilities. 

“Let us go into the shrubbery, Ellen. I want to 
lave a quiet talk with you, and we shan’t get five 
minutes’ peace if we stay here. I think I can see 
some people making for us now.” 
have turned 


Ellen rose without a word. It must 


chilly, for she shivered slightly. 


That dress is too thin. You 


had better get a wrap.” 
“To am not cold,” she answered in a dull mono- 


* Are you cold ? 


tonous voice. 

Two minutes before, all Nature had smiled upon 
her, and her heart had cried out for very gladness ; 
hut now, for no assignable reason, she felt as if her 
sky had clouded over. 

“You had better get a wrap.” 

“T assure you | am not cold.” 

“That’s nonsense! Why should you shiver if 
you are not cold? You brought a wrap with you, | 
suppose ?” 

“T left one in the house.” 

“Then run in and fetch it. 
you. Make haste.” 

Ellen brightly. Womanlike, she 
was always pleased when her lover was masterful. 

“There!” exclaimed Dr. Reid, when she rejoined 


I will wait here for 


smiled more 


him. “Now [I shan’t have another consumptive 
patient on my list ;” and he wrapped the shaw] round 
her. 


She smiled up at him with something of her old 
roguishness. 

“Tt isn’t necessary to bundle me up like a char- 
woman, I assure you.” 

“As a 
better judge of that.” 


medical man, you must let me be the 


Then he hurried her down a side path. 

“If we go across the lawn we shall be stopped 
half a dozen times before we reach the shrubbery.” 

But they drew up 


suddenly. 


hal not gone far before he 

“| hope you do not mind my monopolising you in 
this Ellen ? 
would rather be watching the tennis or archery? | 
afraid | 


unceremonious fashion, Perhaps you 


never gave it a thought before. I am 
venerally do forget that you have not, like myself, 
outgrown these things.” 

“IT have not outgrown such things, Dr. Reid, for 
the simple reason that I never took part in them. 
No; I would rather listen to anything you have to 
say to me.” 

Again Ellen shivered, notwithstanding her wrap. 


And then they passed into the shrubbery together. 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 
IN THE SHRUBBERY, 


“Now you know 
Ellen,” exclaimed Dr. 


how matters stand, 


“What is your ad 


exactly 
Reid. 
vice ?” 

“T hardly know what to say,” murmured Ellen 
faintly. 

“Oh, but you must have something to say on the 
subject. Women understand these matters so much 
better than men.’ 

Never had it 
summon pride to her aid, 
Norman Reid into the shrubbery believing he was 
about to make her an offer of marriage ; and Jo! he 


incumbent on Ellen to 
She had accompanied 


been so 
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had merely plunged into the recital of a domestic 
trouble. 

Quite by accident he had discovered that Ned, the 
medical student, had not only engaged himself to a 
girl in humble circumstances, but that he actually 
contemplated marrying her at no distant date. 

As Ellen listened to this story, she kept her head 
bent down to hide tlte bitter tears of mortification 
that would well up into her eyes. What an 
A bread-and-butter miss fresh from 


idiot 
she had been ! 
could 

mistake. At 
Reid. 


but know with what infinite pains she had adorned 


more ridiculous 
Ellen almost Aated Dr. 
How intensely amused he would be could he 


school not have madé a 


that moment 


herself to listen to his offer, and with what care she 
had 
bitter humiliation, so forcibly did the grim humour 


prepared her reply! Notwithstanding her 


of the situation strike her, that she was as much 
inclined to laughter as to tears. 

“Come, Ellen, tell me what I ought to do.” 

“ How can I tell you that, Dr. Reid ?” 

“Well, but what would you do in my place ?” 

“ Ned can’t afford to marry, can he?” asked Ellen, 

making a desperate effort to bring her mind to bear 
on the subject. 
! No. the 
If there ’s one form of folly with which | 
sympathy than another, it is that of 
rushing headlong into matrimony without having 
weighed the cost.” 

It was certainly a form of folly that Dr. Reid did 
not seem eager to commit himself. 


“Good gracious It’s quite out of 
question. 


leas 


have 


“Won't you tell him, then, that if he marries now 
it will be in opposition-to your wishes ?” 

“Tf he persists in marrying now, he will never, as 
long as he lives, have another shilling from me. 
That is what I shall tell him, and he can make of it 
whit he He’s a young fool !’ 
exclaimed Dr. Reid, thinking that Ellen was not 


likes, downright 
displaying her usual robust common sense. 

“* He is not likely to risk it after that,” remarked 
Ellen, with the manner of one who felt as if the last 
word had now been said. 

“But, my dear Ellen, that is not my difficulty at 
all. Of course Ned can't marry at once : 
preposterous. What I 
to make the continuance of his 


the idea is 


am undecided about is 


whethet allowance 
conditional on his giving the girl up altogether, o1 
to let the envavement drag on.” 

gut she is nota lady, is she?” 

“In the usual acceptation of that much misapplied 
term, no. She comes of a bad stock ; still, there ’s 
nothing objectionable about the girl herself, 1 don’t 
suppose she is particularly well educated ; but she 
is pretty She’s a little 
has kept her mother for years by doing 


and unassuming good 
soul, too: 
needlework—making dresses, or something of that 
sort.” 

‘ 


You have seen her, then?” 
“Yes, she came to me. 


She evidently imagined 
Ned was in a position to marry; for directly I 
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explained to her how he was situated she offered to 
break off the engagement at once.” 

“ Perhaps she thought she could do better.” 

“No, I won't do her an injustice. I honestly 
believe that the poor girl imagines herself in love 
And _ since 
they are really fond of each other, it might steady 
him to have to make a home for her. 
think so?” 


with that vraceless brother of mine. 
Don’t you 


* Yes, it might,” answered Ellen listlessly. 
“Of course she’s not the sort of girl I should have 
wished him to Still, the true- 


hearted woman has done wonders for many a ne’er- 


marry. love of a 


do-well. And after all, a man may think himself 
lucky nowadays if he is not married for the sake of 
the home he has to offer a wife.” 

“Then you do think a woman’s love is worth 
the having ?” 

“T should be an idiot if I 
if it’s love 


That is, of 
doubt if | 
should feel very grateful for the so-called love of an 


didn’t. 
course, not idle fancy. | 
hysterical woman, who tries to cultivate a senti- 
mental attachment for the simple reason that she 
has nothing particular to do.” 

* Are you troubled much in that way, Dr. Reid ?” 
asked Ellen ; and there was more spitefulness than 
mirth in her tone. 

Being so sore herself, she was seized with an 
ungenerous desire to force her companion to share in 
her discomfiture. 

Dr. Reid looked at her in blank astonishment. 

“ar 3 the 


whom a sentimental woman would single out 


should say I was about last man 


thank 
Heaven!” 

They talked a little longer, and then Dr. Reid 
took his departure, feeling that his quiet talk with 
Ellen had not helped him much in coming to a 
decision about Ned. 

As a wounded animal creeps into its hole, so did 
Ellen, after Dr. Reid had left, seek a retired nook. 

She wanted to think, to readjust her ideas in 
Surely she 
Dr. Reid 


Lawyers are 


accordance with her altered conditions 

was making a trouble out of nothing. 
could not know of his good fortune. 
Mr. Sherwin Ellice must have 
Yes, that would 


proverbially dilatory. 
postponed Ww riting to the doctor. 
explain everything. She must make some excuse to 


call on the solicitor in the morning, and then she 


would casually ask him if he had communicated 
with Dr. Reid. 

“Why, Miss Farr, how is it you are here all 
alone? I’ve been hunting everywhere for you 


Where ’s Norman ?” 
Ellen looked up impatiently, to find Minnie Reid 
within a few yards of her. 
“ Dr. He had 


patients whom he was obliged to see a second time. 


tcid has just left two or three 
“One might almost as well be without a brother 
as have one who is a doctor,” grumbled Minnie 
“1 don’t think you have much cause to complain 
of your brother,” replied Ellen, who would probably 
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have been cqually antagonistic had Minnie sung Dr. 
Reid’s praise S. 


“Of course, | know what an awfully good fellow 


he is, and I am sure I didn’t mean to find fault with 
him. Still, it és annoying when he never will stay to 
the end of anything. I only wonder he came at all ; 
he dislikes garden-parties so much.” 


* He has a larve practice, you see.” 

“But principally amongst the poor. Yet I’m 
sure he’s ever so much eleverer than Dr. Barrington 
Howard. 
Only the other day he told Mrs. Butterfield that she 


He’s so blunt, and people don’t like it. 
ate too much and walked too little. Dr. Barrington 
Howard would have declared she was a martyr to 
dyspepsia, prescribed bread-pills and burnt sugar and 
water, and kept her name on his books for months. 
That ’s the way to grow rich.” 

“It is possible your brother may have a con- 
science, 


‘Good gracious, Miss Farr, how scornful you look ! 


I wish Norman could hear you taking up the cudgels 
for him. But I am not surprised you should defend 


him. I think you must be a favourite of his, for he 
treats you quite differently te what he does anyone 
else How awfully pretty your dress is !” 

‘Do you think so?” replied Ellen indifferently. 

“Why, yes ; I’ve never seen you look so nice in 
anything before. How do you like mine ?” 

“It is very pretty.” 

“ Yes, | think it’s pretty ; but it doesn’t come up 
to yours. I gave a good bit for it, too; but then, I 
bought it ready-made: I was in such a hurry. 


Norman gave us a present of money all round the 


day before yesterday. He has had a legacy left him, 


and doesn’t in the least know by whom. Isn't it 
myvsterlous . ° 

‘IT quite meant to have made my blue muslin do,” 
continued Minnie, after waiting in vain for Ellen's 
reply, “but L couldn't resist getting a new dress 
when I had the money. LT almost wish 1 had waited 
now, though, for L’ve seen several here to-day that ! 
like worlds better than my own. It is always a 


mistake to buy things in a hurry. Don’t vou find 


it so 

I daresay it is Was Dr. Reid pleased with his 
levacy 

‘(ood gracious! what a question! That shows 
you can never have known what it is to be poor. 
Didn't he sav anything to vou about it ?’ 


‘No 
“Oh, well, I suppose 


I almost wonder he didn’t mention it, though ; but 


the novelty has worn off 


e's so full of Ned’s transgressions, he can think of 
nothing else | suppose he told you about Ned’s 
echneavement 

‘Yes, he mentioned it.” 

‘But isn’t it mysterious ?—about the legacy I 
mean 


“Does Dr. Reid think it was left to him by one of 


his former pat its 


“Yes ; only he ean’t pitch ona likely person. It’s 


not unusual to leave money to one’s doctor, you 
know ; but I never heard of anyone leaving it 
anonymously before. J suggested that it might be 


someone who wasn’t dead at all—someone who 
wanted to make Norman a handsome present, but 


didn’t like to do it openly. Norman laughed at the 


idea, but really I don’t see that it is so very far- 
fetched, do you?” 
But instead of replying, Ellen rose. 
“Shall we walk about a little? 
chilly.” 
“Chilly! 
we ‘Il*walk about if you like.” 
Minnie continued chattering gaily, but Ellen said 


It is gettin 


why, I im pretty well suffocat: Still, 


hardly a word, 

“Why, Miss Farr, how quiet you are to-day !” 
exclaimed Minnie at length. “ What is the matter 
with you ?” 

“ Nothing,” 
“ People can’t always be talking, you know.” 

Nevertheless, Ellen talked rapidly enough after 
that. In fact, Minnie had never seen her in such an 


answered Ellen, with a harsh laugh. 


hilarious mood before. 

“You ladies seem very merry. It would, I 
suppose, be presumption on my part to inquire into 
the cause of your merriment?” 

Ellen started. It was the first time she had met 
Reginald Rankin since the memorable occasion when 
he had so promptly refused the sacrifice that she 
had been prepared to make. 

She held out her hand and smiled very kindly on 
the young man. Yet his presence caused her neither 
elation nor annoyance, her cordiality being entirely 
due to the self-consciousness which impelled her to 
affect cheerfulness rather than betray her bitter 
humiliation. 

“ What a long time it is since we met, Mr. Rankin! 
I never thought you would desert all your friends at 
Sunnyside in so unneighbourly a fashion.” 

He made an evasive reply. Later on, however, 
when Minnie Reid had slipped away to join some 
other friends, he again alluded to the subject, 

‘IT was a little doubtful as to my reception,” he 
said, by way of explaining his protracted absence, 

‘I don't think you need have been. I, at any 
rate, had no wish to drive you away.’ 

She did not mean to give him any special en- 
couragement. \ll she desired was to keep him by 
her side on the present occasion. 

“No, you did not drive me away in so many 
words, certainly. In fact. if I understood you 
aright, 1 was still at liberty to aspire to your hand, 
provided I could be satisfied with a secondary place 
in your affections.” 

[t was precisely the meaning she had intended to 
convey ; but now she was indifferent to that, and to 
everything else outside the overwhelming humiliation 
under which she was smarting. 

“My noble offer did not appear to afford you any 
particular gratification, as far as 1 ean recollect,” 


replied Ellen, with a rather satirical simile. 
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“It was searcely calculated to gratify my vanity ; 


now, was it?” 


“Certainly not. Yow refusal 
fectly justifiable,” 


tiently. 


prompt Was per- 


answered Ellen, a little impa- 
The whole subject was distasteful to her. 
“ Justifiable ! on what grounds ?” 
“The dictates of Nature, I suppose. Every man 
desires to be king of his own castle.” 

Nature with 
wonderful adaptability, so that when we can’t get 


what we want, we want what we can get.” 


“ Nevertheless, has endowed us 
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blankets. 


distribution of coals and It’s the same 
You pin your faith 
to their integrity and efhciency, although you hear 


with your favourite politicians. 


of chaos at the Admiralty, disaffection in the Army, 


diplomatic bungling in Downing Street, glaring 


blunders in the administration of the Poor Laws, and 
disgraceful scenes in the House.” 

Annoyed by Ellen's indifference to his significant 
remark, Reginald Rankin had had recourse to his 
usual expedient of holding up to ridicule that which 
his companion was prepared to revere. 





“*What a long time it is since we met.’”—p, 39. 


* Has it ?” 
She 


replied Ellen indifferently. 

too deeply engrossed with her 

trouble to realise the full siguificance of the remark. 
“Why, there is Mr. Browne making his adieux !” 

exclaimed Ellen, with more genuine animation than 

she had yet displayed. “ 


was own 


I must go and wish him 
good-bye.” 

“Why must you go?” 

“ He starts for Cornwall to-morrow, and I should 
not like him to go without saying a word of farewell. 
He’s such a dear little man.” 

“You women are always so ready to believe in the 
virtues of a man who shakes hands with all the old 
ladies at a mothers’ meeting, and presides over the 


“You young men always flatter yourselves that 
you understand humanity because you have learned 
to sneer at it,” observed Ellen, with a derisive laugh. 

And then she hurried off towards a group, in which 
were standing Austin Browne and Margery Elmslie. 

Margery was still looking flushed and excited. 

“ She is grieving over something in secret : that is 
why she is so eager to impress everyone with het 
unwonted 


gaiety,” thought Ellen, her perception 


quiekened by her own suffering. 

“ Good-bye, Miss Margery,” Austin Browne was 
saying as Ellen joined the group. “It will be some 
weeks before we meet again.” 


“Some weeks?” echoed Margery, with a forced 
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little laugh, strangely unlike the rippling music 
with which she usually gave vent to her mirth. 

“TI start for my summer holiday to-morrow,” 
answered the young minister quietly. 

‘Indeed !” and Margery raised her eyebrows 
slightly, as if this were news to her. “I hope you 
will enjoy the change, Mr. Browne.” 

“Thank you,” replied Austin, still more quietly. 

Ellen was amazed. Only that morning at the 
breakfast-table Austin Browne's proposed trip to 
Cornwall had come up for discussion, and now 
Margery was pretending to know nothing whatever 
about it. 

‘She knows he cares for her, and so she is doing 
all she can to discourage him,” was the decision at 
which Ellen at length arrived. ‘“ Ah, well! she is 
acting kindly. It is cruelty to let a person go on 
living in a fool's paradise !” and Ellen thought of her 
own bitter experience. 

Ellen had plenty of time to reflect on her ex- 
tremely embarrassing position, for beyond sending 
her a book, Dr. Reid took no notice of her for several 


lays after the garden-party. 


‘He knows Minnie told me about his legacy, and 
so he is keeping out of my way, lest I should be led 
to hope anything from the unexpected addition to 
his income,” thought Ellen, with increasing bitter- 
ness, as day after day passed, and still he did not 


come 

Could he but know that the legacy had emanated 
from herself—that she had deliberately planned to 
ensnare him—how he would despise her! Ellen bit 
her lips as she pictured the scorn gathering on his 
face when he should realise the meaning of her 
sche mine 

“ Poor little fool !” she fancied she could hear him 


saying. “L thought better of her ; but she is just like 
the rest of her sex : too much eaten up with vanity 
to distinguish between friendship and love.” 

I'he n Ellen became possessed of one idea : to keep 
her secret at all hazards. That such a course must 
ever prevent her from taking her rightful place in 
the world she realised but dimly ; nor did this 
aspect of the situation greatly trouble her, since she 
had lost all faith in effort, all desire to press forward. 


She would live from hour to hour, dragging out 
her length of days as best she might, doing that 
which the impulse of the moment prompted, heed- 
less alike of her duties to herself and to those 
around her. 


It was foolish, weak, and wrong ; but it is so hard 
a thing for a woman to struggle on without relative, 
friend, or lover, that a stouter heart than Ellen's 
might well have quailed. 

He came at last, dropping in for afternoon tea at 
the usual hour. 

Ellen chanced to be alone when he was an- 
nounced, 

He greeted her with the old kindly smile and 
lingering hand-shake ; and as Ellen looked up into 


his face she could almost have cheated herself into 
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believing that the events of the past month were a 
painful hallucination. 

His friendship wa; hers still: let her be thankful 
for that. 
comfort, determining to keep her secret at all costs 


Tenaciously she clung to this sorry 


rather than let the man she loved know the folly 
of which she had been guilty. 

He began speaking of Ned at once, taking it for 
granted that Ellen was equally interested with 
himself in the career of the seapegrace. 

Then, after a pause, he exclaimed— 

“IT was so full of Ned’s affair the other day that I 
never told you about my little bit of good luck. 1 
have had a legacy left me.’ 

Ellen turned aside her face to hide the tell-tale 
colour that mounted over cheeks and brow. 

“Who left you a legacy?” she asked hurriedly, 
lest Dr. Reid should detect the tremor in her voice. 

“ That ’s just the mysterious part of it: I don't 
know. The solicitor who informed me of my good 
fortune declared he was not at liberty to divulge the 
name of the testator. But surely the girls told you 
about it on Thursday ?” 

“Yes, Minnie mentioned it,” admitted Ellen con- 
fusedly. 

“Does it not strike you as a very extraordinary 
thing that anyone should leave money in such a 
way?” 

“IT have heard that the eccentricities of testators 
would fill volumes were anyone industrious enough 
to collect them,” replied Ellen, in what she devoutly 
hoped would sound an indifferent tone. 

“Oh well! I haven't much sympathy with eecen 
tricity myself. All the same, I am greatly obliged 
to my unknown benefactor, although I should have 
been better pleased had he chosen a less my sterious 
method of doing me a good turn. 

The easy indifference with which Dr. Reid di-- 
missed the subject jarred on Ellen painfully. She had 
made so stupendous a sacrifice, and Dr. Reid was not 
even particularly grateful. 

Without attempting to analyse its cause, Dr. Reid 
was vaguely conscious of a want of cordiality in 
Ellen's manner, and it was therefore a relief to both 
when Gertrude Elmslie entered. 

Later on, however, several other callers having 
dropped in, Ellen found herself standing in one of the 
bay-windows with Dr. Reid, the two being almost as 
much alone as if they had been the sole occupants of 
the room. 

“Did you get the book I sent you?” asked Dr. 
Reid. 

“Yes. Had I not heard you say you disliked 
receiving letters, I should have written to thank you 
for it.” 

“T don't think I ever said I should dislike receiv- 
ing a letter from you, Ellen.” 

“ Possibly not. Still, after so sweeping a state 
ment, I should hardly have been justified in sup- 
posing that you would make an exception in favour 
of my letters.” 
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Very deliberately Dr. Reid took out his pocket- 


book, and selecting a soiled note, handed it to 
Ellen. 

“That is the only letter you have ever written 
me.’ 
words scribbled on 


it was only a few common 


paper, such as Mrs, Jonathan Clarke had been ac- 
ustomed to use, begging the doctor to come at once 
The edges were worn and the impress of a dirty 
Wincece’s, for she had 


thumb-mark—probably Mary 


ven the bearer of the missive—was distinctly 


visible. But there it was, poor, soiled, untidy little 
note, treasured up as carefully as if the words had 
been delicately traced on cream-laid paper. 

Ellen took it without a word, a tumult of emotion 


surging in her heart—joy, disappointment, anger, 
pride, each fighting fiercely to gain the ascendency. 
A hot tear splashed down on the discoloured paper. 
Then, overcome with disgust at her own weakness, 
Ellen tore up the note, letting the fragments fall to 


the ground. 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 
{ THIRD WAY OUT OF THE DILEMMA 


MADLY sli revretted her impetuosity, even before 


Dr. Reid asked, his tone fraught with grave disap- 
proval 

“Why did you do that, Ellen ?” 

* It was so dirty,” she replied lamely. 

“It is not like you to be swayed by impulse,” he 


wilded, with the manner of a tender but judicious 
parent chiding a captious child. 

Mentally Ellen disélaimed the implied compliment, 
that 


feeling latterly impulse had played far too 


important a part in the determination of her 
whions. 


When In 
had lent her. 


Reid spoke again, it was of the book he 
He had a way of abruptly changing 
the conversation did it chance to touch on distasteful 
topics 
\fter that Ellen 
liked her, but he never had 


Reid 


loved her, and he never 


ave 


up all hope. Dr. 


would. She saw it all so plainly now—saw in its 


true light her own unmaidenly, deceitful conduct 
She had endeavoured to wield her own destiny, and 
was being fitly punished for her presumption ; she 
had deliberately turned aside from the right path, 
and now she knew not how to retrace her steps 
A voice, quiet but persistent, Whispered, “* Contess 
countess ; but how could she confess a sin such 


s hers had been? how declare herself that most 


contemptible of creatures, a Woman capable otentrap 
ping a man? She would do anything to retrieve 


the past—anything but the one thing needful. 


** Confess—confess!” Ah, no! she could not, would 
not do that, 

Yet she knew full well that if she persisted in her 
deception the difficulties in her path must grow 
apace; that sooner or later the truth must be re- 


vealed ; that as long as she kept her deplorable secret 


all the duties wealth brings in its train must of 
necessity be neglected. 

Nor was it long before she was confronted with , 
difficulty far greater than any she had foreseen. 
Latterly 
he had often remained Jate at the warehouse, so that 


Mr. Elinslie had not come in to dinner. 


his non-appearance would not have caused surprise 
had not John been absent iikewise : the dual circum. 
stance being sulliciently unusual to call for remark, 

In the course of the evening father and son came 
in together, the former going straight to the library, 

John made for the drawing-room, where the ladies | 
of the family were assembled, and, without a word of 
salutation to the others, whispered something into 
Then Mrs. 


son out of the room, and the library door was heard 


his mother’s ear. Elmslie followed her 
to open and shut. 

As the evening wore on, Ellen began to fear that 
something terrible must have happened. — First one 
and then another retired to the library, until she 
was the only occupant of the drawing-room. 

She sat on and on, with the chill sense of being an 
outsider ; and as she waited she recalled the conver 
sation she had had with Mr. Elmslie when he had 
mistaken her for his wife. Perhaps that which had 
come to pass was the realisation of even his worst 
fears. 

She glanced round the room, noting its many 
signs of wealth. She thought of Mr. Elmslie’s two 
daughters, guarded so jealously from contact with the 
world ; of Mrs. Elmslie, with her love of display, and 
perhaps justifiable pride in the luxuriousness of her 
surroundings ; of John, on the threshold of life, 
looking forward to being taken into partnership with 
his father at no distant date. Could it be that 
everything these people held most dear was about to 
What, too, of the 


many humble folks whose ruin would be involved in 


be snatched away from them? 


Mr. Elmslie’s failure ? Ellen shuddered as she en 
deavoured to realise the full extent of the dreaded 
calamity. 

Even now the newsboys were shouting out the 
Ellen 


she thought she could distinguish the name of a bank 


‘special editions,” and as strained her ears 
only too well known. If someone would but come 
up-stairs ! 

The suspense at length became so intolerable that 
she went out on to the landing, and stood leaning ove! 
the balustrade, her eyes fixed on the fast-closed 
library door. 

Presently out came Margery, with red eves and 
have passed up-stairs 


quivering lips. She would 


Without a word, had not Ellen blocked the way. 


* Margery, for pity’s sake tell me what it is !” 


7“ have stopped payment,” answered Margery 
in a choking voice ; and again she endeavoured to 
pass on to her room. 

But Ellen drew her into the drawing-room. 

“Will it be very bad?” she asked, in the homely 
phraseology we mostly employ when greatly moved. 

“We shall have to leave here ; but that isn’t the 
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worst of it. It’s papa. His capital, the savings of 


many vears, has gone; and he will have to begin 


again. \t his age, just think what that means! 
“Will he b 
an awestruck whisper, the word “ failure ” 


immediately suggested a sale by 


made a bankrupt?” asked Ellen in 
having 
auction and so 
much in the pound for the creditors. 

“Oh no, no! He ean meet his liabilities ; he 
will even continue to carry on the business ; only the 
want of capital will cripple him fearfully.” 


‘But if someone were to lend him money—a 


large amount, I mean—would not that put matters 
right asked Ellen with sudden eagerness. 

“He would be able to borrow money only at such 
an exorbitant rate of interest that it would preclude 
all possibility of profit. At least, that was what I 
understood him to say.” 

Perhaps it was the bitterest moment in Ellen’s life. 
Hei residence at 


regarding M1 


Sunnyside had resulted in her 
Elmslie with almost a daughter's love ; 
and now, when she was possessed of ample means 
wherewith she might have helped him in his ex- 
tremity, she was deterred from so doing by lack of 
courage to tace the inevitable consequences of her 
own egregious folly. 
‘Is he dreadfully upset?” she asked at length, 
feeling how hypocritical must be ali expressions of 
sympathy as long as she withheld the help she 
asily have proffered. 
the best of it. 


But what he feels most is having 


might so 


‘He tries to make That ’s papa’s 


way, you know. 


} 


taken John into the business. He says it has 


blighted his whereas if he had made 


prospects 4 
arrangements for him to enter another firm, the 
present trouble would not have affected him.” 


“He has 


added Ellen hastily, thinking it would per- 


been dreading it fer a long time, I 
mean, 
Hays be better not to allude to the conversation she 
iad had with Mr. Elmslie. 


very worried lately.” 


“He has been looking 


‘You noticed it ; and J never did! He says he 
has been dreading the crisis for months past; and | 
have been so engrossed with my little 
trouble that I 
What a selfish girl | have been !” 


buried her face ia her 


own puny 
never even observed he was looking 
worried. 
Margery hands, and the 
tears trickled slowly through wer fingers. 
make amerts for having been so 
never,” she sobbed 


Ellen 


of Margery’s 


“IT can never 
blind 
would 


At any other tin have inquired 


into the nature ‘puny little trouble,” 
ut her mind was now too full of the disaster that 
had overtaken them all to vive a thought to otlier 
lnatters, 

“Did you say we shall have to leave here?” 
“Ves rhe place will have to be sold.” 


“What will you all do 


unconsciously excluding herself. 


then ?” Ellen, 


inquired 


“Take a small house, I suppose, and try to 


We girls ought to look 
It’s a pity Gertrude is 


manage with one servant. 


out for something to do, too. 


so delicate. I shall give music lessons. I must see 
about drawing up a prospectus at once.” 

For upwards of an hour they talked on, Margery’s 
tone growing more hopeful as she planned how to 


And Ellen, 


although she realised the difficulties in the way of 


turn her musical talent to account, 


aun amateur when she attempts to compete with 
professionals, had not the heart to point them out to 
Margery. 

But little sleep did Ellen get that night. Hour 
after hour the conflict raged. She must sacrifice one 
of two things : her pride or her desire to help the 
Elmslies. It never occurred to her that there could 
by any possibility be a third way out of the 
dilemma, 

Nevertheless, it was destined that a third way 
should present itself. 

The following morning they all gathered round 
the breakfast-table at the usual hour; and, as if by 
common consent, the subject uppermost in the mind 
They tried to talk 


had happened ; John evel 


of each was carefully avoided. 
as if nothing unusual 
ventured on a mild joke, but it was such a dismal 
failure that he did not 
Elustie, perhaps, looked the most composed of the 


attempt a second, Mr. 
party ; but there were dark rings round his eyes, 
difficulty that he 


succeeded in swallowing his breakfast. 


and it was with the greatest 

The witlidrawal of Mr. Elmslie to the library and 
the departure of John to the warehouse were the 
signals for the loosening of Mrs. Elmslie’s tongue. 

As soon as she had taken her place at the table, it 
had struck Ellen that Mrs. Elmslie’s manner towards 
her husband was less cordial than usual; but she 
had put the idea away from her almost as soon as it 
had sugyested itself, mentally attributing it to hei 
own evil imagination. 

There was, however, no room left in Ellen’s mind 
for doubt as to the spirit in which Mrs. Elmslie was 
prepared to meet her husband's misfortune, as soon 
as the good lady opened he lips, her remarks having 
been introduced with one of her expressive sniffs 

“Tt has always been the same ever since I married 
He think- 


I know nothing whatever about business, and that 


him. Your father has never trusted me. 


my Opinion is not worth having. I'll be bound 
theugh, if [| had 
would nevei 


been in the warehouse things 


have come to this pass. I told him 
only the other day, when he persisted in paying one 
of the porters his full wages, although the man 
hadn't done a stroke of work for a fortnight, that he 
would never make his business pay at that rate 

Gertrude sipped her cup of coffee in silence She 
Was accustomed to her mother’s outbursts. 

But a dangerous light was kindling in Margery’s 
almost invariably 


eyes. Sweet-tempered as she 


was, to hear her father blamed, when she was so 


firmly convinced of his blamelessness, was more 


than even her equanimity could stand. 
“He might just as well have warned me of what 
Elmslie, “and then I 


Was coming,” coutinued Mrs, 
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should have known how to act. [ am sure if I had 
thought we should soon be wanting common neces- 
saries ourselves, I should never have taken a stall 
at the Porter Street Chapel Bazaar. Charity begins 


at home: that’s what I say. But the well-being of 

his own family is about the last thing your father 

ever thinks of.” 
“Mamma, how can 


you!” exclaimed Margery 


indignantly. ‘“* When papa is so good and kind too ! 
As if he would care about anything if it were not 
for our sakes ;” and fearful lest she should say some 
thing she might afterwards regret, Margery hurried 
out of the room. 

Ellen, too, rushed up to her own rootn, and locked 
Her heart ached for Mr. Elmslie. She 
Elmslie so well ; 


herself in. 
knew Mrs. 


idea into her head, and, no matter how illogical it 


once let her get an 
might be, there was no eradicating it. And now she 
evidently believed herself a deeply injured woman ; 
and Ellen shuddered as she thought of all the cruel 
innuendoes to which Mr. Elmslie would be forced to 
listen. 

Business anxieties all day, and Mrs. Elmslie ag- 
Let the cost to herself be 
Ellen was determined to save from 


erieved all the evening ! 
what it might, 
such a dire fate as this the man who had afforded 
her the shelter of a home. 

Mr. Elmslie, in accordance with his usual prac 
tice, was in the library, attending to his private 
correspondence before setting out for the ware- 
rouse, 

Ellen ran down the stairs quickly. It was_ re- 
cognised throughout the household that Mr. Elmslie 
was not to be disturbed at this hour. Ellen was, 
Could she 


make her cou- 


therefore, certain of finding him alone. 


wish for a hetter opportunity tr 


fession ? She would burst in upon him at once with 


the words on her lips that should render further 
vacillation impossible. 

She had her hand on the handle of the library 
If only her breath 


and her heart beat less wildly ! 


door, would come more easily 

She had turned the handle, and was just about to 
push open the door, when she heard spoken her own 
name. 

“ Yes, sir, Miss Farr is in.” 

With a start she turned, to find Reginald Rankin 
standing in the hall. 


*‘Good-morning, Mr. Rankin; you are an early 


visitor she exclaimed, as she advanced towards 
him with hand outstretched. 

She was astonished at her own self-control. Her 
heart was still beating wildly; nevertheless, she 
flattered herself, and with reason, that she betrayed 
no sign of emotion. 

“ May I have a word with you, Miss Farr ?” 

Ellen hesitated a moment. Then she led the way 
into the conservatory. 

‘We shall be quiet in here. 


fresh supply of. flowers each 


IT always gather a 
table 
and as she spoke she detached a pair of 


morning for 


. sie is 
decorations ; 


scissors from her chatelaine, and began suipping off 
some blossoms. 

‘I see by this morning’s paper that have 
How has Mr. 
He banked with them, did he not?” 


stopped payment. Elmslie fared * 

“ Yes, it has nearly ruined him.” 

Mr. Rankin gave a long low whistle, indicative of 
dismay. 

‘I was afraid he would be let in for a heavy 
amount. That was why I asked for you. 
you didn’t mind, 


I hope 
I wasn’t sure whether the others 
woukl like being intruded on at such a time.” 

“Isn't it dreadful for them all?” remarked Ellen, 
passing by the reference to herself. 

Mr. Rankin shrugged his shoulders. 

* How bad is it ?” 

“They are going to remove into quite a small 
house, and Margery intends giving music lessons. 
At least, that is what they talk of doing,” added 
Ellen, remembering that her intended generosity 
would render such extreme measures unnecessary. 

* Has the business gone smash, then ?” 

“Oh no. Mr. 
still. 

“Only !” repeated Mr. Rankin in derision. 


Elmslie intends carrying it on 
It is only a matter of capital.” 
“ Can 
he meet his liabilities ? 

“Yes, | believe so. As far as I can make out, he 
would stand a fair chance of regaining his position, 
were anyone to lend him-—well, say, five thousand 
pounds.” 

“ Practically, then, he will have to begin again ?” 

* Unless someone lends him the money.” 

“He would have to pay such an enormous rate of 
interest.” 

* But if a friend were to come forward?” 

Mr. Rankin smiled superciliously. 

“My dear Miss Farr! in 


friendship is put on one side,” 


know, 


he explained, with 


business, you 


that consciousness of superior intelligence which 
Ellen was wont to resent. 

But on the present occasion she hardly noticed his 
patronising tone. All her thoughts were taken up 
with wondering what he would think of Dr. Reid’s 
annuity. 

‘You see, as matters now stand, it would amount 
to lending the money without security—one might 
almost say continued Reginald, 


giving it away,” 


“and friends don’t give each other five thousand 
pounds,” 
“ What would you say if yon were told that some 
one contemplated acting in this ridieulous manner?” 
“That the ‘someone’ must either be a lunatic o1 
else actuated by the strongest possible motives.” 
“Such as 


“ 


7] 





Gratitude, perhaps ; more probably, love.” 
Reginald Rankin would be 
the first to guess why she had 


Ellen’s heart sank. 
given Dr. Reid so 
substantial an addition to his income. . 
“Perhaps something might be done in the way 
should 
substantial 


of a subscription list ; we have to get a 


committee together of business men, 
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remarked Mr. Rankin thoughtfully ; “ but I doubt if 


Mr. Elmslie would like it.” 





“Like it! He wouldn't allow it,” exclaimed Ellen, 
her eves filling with tears of indignation. “Oh, I 
um so sorry for him! If he were my own father I 
couldn't feel it more. But there, I’m sure he 
won't mind tak 
ing 

She stopped 
short. To make 
her intention 


known to Revin 
ald 
would be to 


Rankin 


run the risk of 

being asked awk 

ward questions. 
“Won't 


taking what 


mind 


“Taking ad 
vantage of the 
best means to 
retrieve his for 
tune,’ replied 
Ellen lamely. 

“Well, it’s an 
iwfully bad job,” 
observed Regin 
ild, with more 
hearttelt sym 
pathy in his ton 


Ellen had 


ever before heard 


than 


him express. a 
should think the 
rheumatism, 
bronchitis, and 
ll the rest of it, 
would yet the 
upper hand now.” 
“On the con 
trary, if I know 
Mr. Elmslie at 
all, these minor 
ailments will dis 
appear in the 
face of a_ real 
trouble.” 
“Perhaps — so, 
He’s an awfully 
jolly old 
at any 


fellow, 
about the 


‘I shall never be 


nicest rian TI know.” 


able to 


rate : 
repay all I owe 


him, whatever remarked Ellen thought 
fully. 

“Miss Farr, what are you going to do yourself ? 
That is, if I Will 


Elmslies to their new home ?” 


happens,” 


may ask, you accompany the 


“Teannot say. T have made no plans.” 
But vou must go somewhere.” 


‘Unfortunately, yes. 





“*Margery, for pity’s sake tell me what it is.’’ 
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‘I really don’t know what I shall do,” she added, 


after a prolonged pause. 


Reginald Rankin looked at her so long and 
earnestly, that, in nervous agitation, she turned to the 
flowers, and began shipping off blossoms at random. 

“You'll kill that geranium if you are not 
careful.” 

“T think I have 
cot enough now ;” 
and she laughed 
uneasily. 

“Ellen, look 
I came this 

deter 
that if 
things were as I 


here. 
morning 


would 
to let 
me help you in 


feared, I 
ask you 


your difficulty.” 

“How could 
you help me ?” 
she asked, think- 
ing that her folly 
had landed her 





from which no 
one could pos- 
sibly extricate 
her 


* There is only 
one way I could 
help you. You 
must know that, 
dear.” 

She stood, ner- 
vously opening 
and shutting her 
scissors. Of 
course she knew 
what he meant. 
Suddenly it oc 
curred to her 
that 
third way out of 


here was a 


her dilemma. 
Were it 


that she was en 


known 
gaged to marry 
p. 42 Reginald Rankin, 
people might 
pronounce her eccentric on account of her anonymous 
vift to Dr. Reid ; 
himself, would guess her motive in giving away so 


but no one, not even the doctor 


large a sum of money. 

“You me prepared to be satisfied with very little 
then, now, Mr. Rankin?” she asked at length. 

“Tf you have but very little to give me, T miust be 
satisfied with that little ; but T shall hope for more 
by-and-by.” 

“You recollect what I told you before ?” 
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‘It is not a thing a man would be likely to 
forget.” 

‘You wonld not take me then, you know,” Ellen 
reminded him, with a faint smile. 

* Because [ was startled by your avowal and 
wounded by your frankness.” 

“And remembering what I then told you, you 
still want me?” 

“Ellen, you have so bewitched me that I do want 
you still, even although | know that were it not for 
your dire necessity I should stand but a poor chance 
of winning you,” he replied, with a harsh laugh. 
“Of all the fools on the face of this earth, a 
and of all the 
men in love, | am, L verily believe, the most idiotic. 


man in love is, I take it, the biggest ; 


All the same, I want you.” 

And he stretched out his hands towards her. 

* Ellen, will you come ?” 

She hesitated yet another moment. Then she 
placed her hands in his. 

She had found the third way out of her dilemma. 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 
THE MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT. 
“OH, Reginald, how vood, how very good of you ! . 

‘* Has it pleased you, dear?” 

“Pleased me? It has done more than that. It 
has made me happy ;” and Ellen laid a hand on her 
lover’s arm, and looked up at him with tears of 
gratitude shining in her eyes. 

Reginald Rankin had hastened to inform Mr. 
Elmslie of his engagement to Ellen; and then, to 
please his betrothed, he had delicately offered to 
advance the five thousand pounds that would enable 
Mr. Elmslie to rebuild his fortune. 

‘Mind, dear, I don’t know that Mr. Elmslie will 
accept it. All he promised was that he would think 
about it.” 

* Oh, but he mast ! 

Reginald smiled, and taking advantage of his 
betrothed’s softened mood, slipped his arm round her 
waist. 

“ What a contrast you are to the rest of your sex, 
Ellen! I question if there is another woman in the 
United Kingdom who would ery for joy becxuse her 
future hushand had offered to lend five thousand 
pounds without security.” 

“ But it will make them all happy again; and yeu 
will be sure to get it back some day. 
would it matter if you didn’t ? 
than we know what to do with, as it is.” 


‘és 


isesides, what 
We shall have more 
I don’t know so much about that. T am afraid 
you are reckoning on a larger income than I possess,” 
replied Reginald, looking rather crestfallen. 

“That can hardly be, seeing you told me all about 
your affairs this morning. But you are forgetting 
my money.” 

For a moment Reginald jooked fairly puzzled. 
Then an amused smile spread over his face. 


- You mean ‘the legacy Mrs. Jonathan Clarke 
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left you’ 1 think [ must stretch a point, and 
allow you to keep the whole of that for pin-money, 
The only fear is lest the possession of such bound- 
less wealth should engender habits of reckless 
extravagance. 

He smiled down on her, but was surprised to see 
that his remark had aroused no responsive playful- 
ness, 

“ Reginald, I have something to tell you,” she said 
earnestly : “something that will astonish you. Ad 
Aunt Jane’s money is mine now. It has been mine 
for over two months.” 

“My dear girl, do vou know what you are saying ? 
Why, she left it to some 
old woman in Portsmouth. You must be dream- 
ing !” 


Aunt Jane’s money yours ! 


“No, | am not dreaming,” replied Ellen, with an 
impressive pause between each word. “ You are 
quite right. Aunt Jane did leave her money to a 
Miss Robinson, but this Miss Robinson died two 
months ago, and left me all she had inherited from 
Aunt Jane. Do you understand now ?” 

“How in the name of all that’s wonderful did 
I not come to hear of this before ?” 

“No one knew about it ; no one knows about it 
now except the solicitors.” 

“But why this mystery? And why, in the name 
of common-sense, do you look so distressed ?’ 

“Tt came upon me so suddenly that I really think 
it must have turned my brain.” 

Ellen made this statement in all sincerity. Look- 
ing back, her conduct struck her as so extraordinary 
that she firmly believed it to have been due to 
temporary insanity. 

Reginald shrugged his shoulders, 

“Really, Ellen, my dear, your conduct is even 
more inexplicable than that which invariably charae- 
terises your charming sex. Frankly, it is beyond 
my comprehension.” 

“ And therefore incomprehensible,” langhed Etlen, 
with a momentary return of her oid piayfulness. 
“What a contrast you are io the rest of your sex, 
Reginald! I question if there is another man in 
the United Kingdom wko would be filled with dis- 
nay on discovering that he had wooed a penniless 
girl, and won a wealthy bride.” 

Suddenly his face brightened, and happiness shone 
from his eyes. 

“Why, Ellen, it could not have been because you 
needed « home that you accepted me this morn- 
ing?” 

“This morning I did not accept you because you 
had a home to offer me,” she replied very slowly. 

Once [ would have given myself to you for that 
reason, but you would not have ime.” 

“Thank God I waited ! ” 

Then he took her in his arms. 

“My darling ! 

She had learned to love him at last. 


” 


My own true wife ! 
Why elise, 
with so much wealth at her command, should she 


have consented to marry him ? 








all 
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She had not the heart to undeceive him. After 
all, she meant to be a true and faithful wife to him. 

The twofold news of Ellen’s fortune and engage- 
ment spread like wildfire. Of course it was taken 
for granted that her object in keeping her fortune a 
secret had been that she might convince herself of 
her lover’s devotion. Naturally enough, the romance 
of the thing caught the fancy of those who were 
sentimentally inclined, and congratulations poured 
in from every side. 

As for Mr. Sherwin Ellice, he bubbled over with 
satisfaction when Ellen apprised him of her ap- 
proaching marriage, adding that she no longer 
vished her inheritance kept a secret. 

‘I must admit, my dear Miss Farr, that at one 
time I did think your request a little strange ; but I 
can quite understand it now, Pray accept my con- 
vratulations—my warmest congratulations.” 

Ellen tried to look gratified. Nevertheless, she 
hurried from the solicitor’s presence, lest he should 
allude to Dr. Reid’s annuity. 

On the day following that on which Ellen had 
seized upon the third way out of her dilemma, Dr. 
Reid had called to inquire if the bank failure had 
affected Mr. Elmslie. The doctor had seen Elien 
alone, and in reply to his questions, she had teld 
him that although Mr. Elmslie was hard hit, she 
believed he would pull through. Her courage had 
failed her, however, so that she did not announce her 
engagement or specify the source from which Mr. 
Elmslie looked for help. 

Then a fortnight passed, and none of the inmates 
of Suunyside caught a glimpse of Dr. Reid. 

Each day did Ellen brace herself up for the 
coming ordeal, thinking that he would surely call 
that afternoon, only to sit on tenterhooks until the 
time at which she had expected him was long past. 

She was fairly puzzled. Was it that he was too 
much engaged to pay polite calls, or had he heard 
the news, and was purposely keeping out of her 
Way ? 

lf only someone would inform him of what every- 
one was calling her good fortune, Ellen felt that her 
course would be comparatively easy. At all events, 
she would escape that which she so dreaded : the 
having to announce her own engagement. 

In this minor matter Ellen had her desire. Wher 


Dr. Reid did at length call at Sunnyside, Ellen was 


aware that he knew not only about her tortune and 
engagement, but also those details which were 
generally described as the romantic circumstances of 
her betrothal. 

It came about very simply. Ada and Minnie Reid 
called one afternoon, and almost before they were 
seated Gertrude Elmslie asked if they had heard the 
news, 

Gertrude was still her placid self; onty she was 
just a little eager to be the first to mention Elle:’s 
engagement, possibly to prove that she was nowise 
annoyed about it. 


“No! what news?” asked both girls at once. 
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‘You don’t mean about the burglary in Elm 
Park, do you ?” asked Ada, 

“Do you mean about Mrs. Gibson’s twins ?” asked 
Minnie. 

“The news I mean relates to Ellen,” replied 
Gertrude, dimpling as usual. 

“What about Miss Farr? Is she engaged ? ” ex- 
claimed Minnie. 

“ Yes, Ellen is engaged ; and besides that, she is 
a very rich young lady indeed.” 

“Oh, Miss Farr, why didn’t you tell us before ?” 
exclaimed both girls. 

“T’m so glad he’s rich!” cried Ada, “It’s ever 
so horrid being poor.” 

“T do hope he’s dark,” said Minnie. “I couldn't 
bear to marry a fair man.” 

Ellen had hard work to keep her lip from curling. 
The frivolity of the Reid girls always jarred on her. 

“T am engaged to Mr. Rankin,” she said, en- 
deavouring to speak as if she were proud and happy 
in her betrothal. 

“Mr. Rankin !” repeated both girls in astonish 
ment, 

“T always thonght Mr. Rankin admired 
Minnie was beginning. 

* Hush-sh-sh, Minnie 
Gertrude. 

“You always thought Mr. Rankin admired me, 


said Ada, glancing at 


Miss Reid,” said Gertrude, quietly completing Min- 
nie’s unfinished sentence. “ That was a mistake 
made by nearly everyone-—except Ellen and myself ;” 
and the dimpies showed more plainly than usual. 

Both the Reid girls looked so intensely uncomfort- 
able that Ellen, with a view to turning the conversa- 
tion, said 

“Are you not curious about my fortune? Don't 
you want to know how [ came by it ?” 

Of course they wanted to know, and were soon 
asking the most ridiculous questions to elicit inform- 
ation. 

“T wonder Mr. Rankin wasn’t afraid to propose,” 
remarked Minnie, when Ellen had explained how 
matters stood. “ But then, he is very rich himself, 
is he not? I thought that was what Miss Elmslie 
meant when she said you were a rich young lady 
now.” 

“He didn’t know about my riches when he pro- 
posed,” replied Ellen, trying to look sufficiently 
vadiant to suit the occasion. 

More expianations followed ; Mrs. Elmslie, who 
had latterly discovered many virtues in Ellen, help- 
ing to elucidate matters. 

“But isn’t it romantic?” exclaimed Minnie. 
“Emily will be so interested. She often says that 
having loved and lost herself has caused her sym- 
pathy to flow out towards all young lovers.” 

“Does Norman know about it ?” asked Ada. 

“Tt wouid be just like him never to have told us,” 
remarked Minnie. 

“We have not had the pleasure of seeing Dr. Reid 
lately, so that we have had no opportunity of telling 
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him,” explained Ellen very quietly ; but for the life 
of her she could not keep her colour from rising. 

“ He’s been so dreadfully busy lately : they ’ve got 
measles at Potter’s End; but I am sure he will 
manage to call in and congratulate you when we tell 
him what has occurred. I believe he will be just as 
pleased about it as if it had happened to one of us, 
Norman is very kind-hearted, you know, although he 
has such a brusque manner.” 

Ada’s prognostication proved correct. The next 
day Dr. Reid called at Sunnyside, and as good luck 

or bad—would have it, found Ellen alone. 

He shook hands with her gravely, offering a few 
formal words of apology for his tardy appearance. 

“T have been unusually busy lately, as doubtless 
my sisters told you. Still, had I heard the news 
sooner, I should certainly have made a point of 
calling.” 

Ellen was inexpressibly shocked to lind that she 
was trembling violently. To be 
about to marry one man and to be 
rendered almost speechless by the 
presence of another! surely she had 
reason to take herself to task, 

[ had no opportunity of telling 
you sooner,’ she said, forgetting in 
her confusion that other occasion 
when her courage had failed her. 

He looked at her with his keen 
erey eyes, 

“Won't you sit down, Dr. Reid /” 
she said nervously, feeling that if 
his eyes rested on her another mo- 
ment she must ery out. 

He seated himself 


word. 


without a 


“Tecan hardly believe it,” he said 
at length. “I was so totally un- 
prepared for such news.” 

*T don't think I realise it my 
self yet,” she replied. 

“T suppose I ought to make you 
a pretty speech, but pretty speeches 
are not much in my line. I think 
you know me well enough, though, 
to feel 
desire your happiness.” 


assured that I earnestly 
She crossed and re-crossed her 
hands, 
‘You have always been very 
kind to me, Dr. Reid 
‘It would be 
if you said that, 


in your society, I have sought it.” 


nearer the truth 
finding pleasure 


“And in seeking it have made 
me feel far less lonely.” 

No effort of will eould keep her 
lips from quivering at that moment, 
All that she was losing came before 
Those 


walks, when they had lingered by * she 


her so vividly. moonlight 


the way ; those long partings, when her hand had 
lain in his, and his eyes had seemed to read her 
inmost thoughts. It was all over now, never iy 
return ; to think of it, even, was sinful. 


“ 


You are happy, child ? But of course you must 
he. People are saying you kept your wealth in 
the background that you might enjoy the satisfaction 
of being chosen for yourself. Is that true ?” 

She hesitated, then answered slowly, “ Yes, it is 
true,” wondering as she spoke what Dr. Reid would 
think if he knew by whom she had waited to be 
chosen. 

“T should not have said you were romantic. But 
then, you are young.’ 

‘I do not feel particularly young.” 

‘Because hitherto you have not led a girl's life,” 
replied the doctor energetically ; “but all that will 
be changed now, and you will have everything to 


make you happy. God grant vou may be so 
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had found the third way out of her dilemma p. 
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If he could but know how her heart was breaking ! 
‘You kept your secret well,” he mused. 
Ellen flushed up to the roots of her hair. 
What secret do you mean?” she asked quickly, 
her guilty conscience busily at work. 
Need it embarrass you to speak of it to so old a 
What secret should I mean but 


I have 


friend as myself 
that of your love for your future husband ? 
seen you together scores of times, yet I never even 
suspected it.” 

“Would you have me more demonstrative ?” she 
asked, with a sickly attempt at a smile. 

“No, no: 
her sleeve, but she should certainly possess one. 


a woman should not wear her heart on 


Your conduct has proved very conclusively that you 
are not without that necessary organ. Yet I should 
not have thought Rankin the man to touch it.” 

“His faults are mostly faults of manner,” she 
hastened to explain, feeling that loyalty to one who 
had treated her so generously demanded that much 
from her. 

“Ah, well! a happy marriage is about the best 
thing that can happen to a woman—-to a man, too, 
for the matter of that.” 

“Like most medical men, you do not take your 
own prescription.” 

“Because 1 do not possess the ingredients with 
which to make it up.” 

“ And they are———? 

‘Youth, freedom, means, and a few other such 
trifles.” 

“Why do you always speak of yourself as old ?” 


“Do L not seem old to you hed 
“You are but seven years my senior, you know.” 

“T have had a hard life, and that has aged 
me.” 

“But things are going better with you now ?” she 
asked, thinking that the annuity must have relieved 
him of some anxiety. 

‘Yes, I suppose they are to a certain extent,” he 
answered indifferently. 

Then he rose and held out his hand, making a 
visible effort to pull himself together as he said 

“Ah, well! we haven't the ordering of our own 


+” 


lives. Good-bye : and God bless you! 

“You do not mean that you are never coming to 
see me again ?” she asked in dismay. 

“No. Why should I mean that?” 

“Your manner was so solemn,” she replied, with a 
nervous laugh. 

“I get gloomy sometimes.” 

“Perhaps things will look brighter for you some 
day 

“ At all events, I am glad that for you they are 
already looking brighter.’ 

That Dr. Reid had failed to connect his own mys- 
terlous annuity with Ellen’s wealth was evident. 
Why so simple an explanation should not have 
occurred to one so shrewd as Dr. Reid was beyond 
Ellen’s comprehension ; but the fact remained, sug- 
gesting the agonising thought that in accepting 
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Reginald Rankin Ellen had sacrificed herself un- 
necessarily. 

Since the doctor did not suspect the truth, there 
would, Ellen thought, be no need to tell Reginald 
Rankin the story of her folly. The engaged pair 
had agreed to regard as a forbidden subject the caus 
of the first refusal, and Ellen soon managed to 
persuade herself that Dr. Reid’s annuity was included 
in this compact. Thus did she avoid an explanation 
which must, under any circumstances, have caused 
her considerable embarrassment. 

Ellen’s one difficulty now was that she had not 
listened to the contents of the document Mr, Sherwin 
Ellice had insisted on reading over to her, and con 
sequently did not know the price of Dr. Reid’s 
anauity. 

Twice she essayed to question Mr. Sherwin Ellice 
on the subject, but on each occasion she became so 
painfully confused that she changed the conversation 
abruptly. 

Then, in desperation, she ascertained the probable 
cost of an annuity of two hundred per annum for a 
man of Dr. Reid’s age, and, after making the neces- 
sary deduction from the sum left her by Miss Robin 
son, she quoted the remainder in a vague sort of 
way as the amount of her inheritance. 

The preparations for the wedding went on gaily, 
everyone taking it for granted that Ellen was indeed 
in an enviable position. Even Reginald was satisfied 
now, having succeeded in persuading himself that the 
love to which Ellen had alluded when first he had 
asked her to be his wife was but a passing faney. 

And so he showered presents on his betrothed, and 
wearied her with his constant attentions, in blissful 
ignorance that he was persistently defeating his own 
object. In the past she had honestly liked him ; 
now she looked back regretfully on the days when 
she had had the heart to langh at him. Sometimes 
she felt as if she positively hated him ; so that she 
could hardly refrain from shuddering when he touched 
her, while his adoring glances filled her with repug- 
nance. Still, she was determined to go through 
with it. Once married, he would soon cease to adore 
her after his present ridiculous fashion, and then het 
old calm liking for him would return, 

At last everything was arranged. The new home 
was ready; the ceremony was fixed for two o'clock 
the following day ; the guests were bidden to the 
the wed- 


marriage feast ; the cake had come home ; 


ding-cards were printed ; the bride’s travelling-trunk 
was packed ; and a rough draft had been drawn up 
of the announcement for The Times. In short, 
all the preparations were completed, except the 
signing of the marriage settlement. 

This Mr. Sherwin Ellice had spread out before him 
in the library at Sunnyside, Mr. and Mrs. Elmslie 
and the bride and bridegroom being present. 

The obtaining of signatures'to this document was 
felt by all to be a mere form, the terms of the settle- 
ment having already been agreed on between the 
parties concerned. 
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As on 


signed the document before hearing it read over. 


a previous occasion, Ellen would have 


She had even taken up her pen to do se, but again 
Mr. Sherwin Ellice was firm. 

She had been careful to dress herself becomingly, 
and, although she was unusually pale, her future 
husband thought, as he watched her, that he had 
never seen her look handsomer. 

She returned to her seat with the slightest possible 
gesture of impatience, and sat toying nervously with 
her pen, apparently paying not the slightest attention 
to Mr. Sherwin Ellice as he slowly enunciated the 
long legal sentences. 

However, she must have been listening, for sud- 
denly she started forward, 

‘I don’t understand. How much did you 
say?” 

Mr, Sherwin Ellice repeated the amount. 

She hurried across the room and whispered some- 
thing into the solicitor’s ear. 

He looked perplexed ; then whispered back a few 
hurried words, 

‘I don’t understand,” repeated Ellen. “Oh, I 
must know about it!” Then, casting an agonised 
vlance round the room, she exclaimed : * | wst speak 
to Mr. Sherwin Ellice alone : indeed | must. Please 
leave me with him for a few minutes.” 

Mrs. Elmslie sniffed audibly. Notwithstanding 
the many virtues she had lately discovered in Ellen, 
she was not disposed to meekly submit to being 
turned out of her own library. 

However, Mr. Elmslie was already leading the 
way out, so that his wife and Reginald Rankin had 
no choice left but to follow him. 

Then they closed the library door, leaving Ellen 
alone with Mr. Sherwin Ellice. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 
CONCLUSION, 
THE three whom Ellen had banished so unceremoni- 
ously crossed the hall and entered the drawing-room, 
looking intensely uncomfortable. 

Mrs. Elmslie sniffed audibly, and murmured, 
“Such very extraordinary conduct!” under her 
breath ; Mr. Elmslie, who had an aversion to any- 
thing mysterious, rumpled his hair and puckered up 
his forehead in troubled silence; while Reginald 
Rankin began talking nonchalantly about irrelevant 
matters to hide his chagrin at being excluded from 
his future wite’s confidence. 

This affectation of indifference was, however, 
thrown aside a few minutes later, when the trio were 
startled by the lond ringing of the library bell, and 
all three re sponded to the summons with undignified 
haste. 

On re-entering the library they found Mr. Sherwin 
Ellice bending over Ellen in great concern, 

“ Whatever is the matter ?” exclaimed Mrs. E)lms- 
lie. 


“My head swims,” replied Ellen, passing her 
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hand across her forehead. “T shall be all right ina 
moment.” 

But Mrs. Elmslie stil! looked to the solicitor for ay 
answer, her question having reference to the cause « 
Elien’s very evident agitation, 

“] fear Miss Farr is a little upset,” answered M) 
Sherwin Ellice guardedly. 

* Of course she ’s upset : anyone can see that ; but 
what has upset her ?’ 

*A mere business detail, that can, 1 trust, soon 
be adjusted ;” and the solicitor looked very discreet. 

Mrs. Elmslie sniffed long and loudly, 

* Rather an important detail, I should imagine, to 
upset her like this.” 

Mr. Sherwin Ellice murmured something about 
the excitement consequent on her approaching 
marriage, 

“My dear, had you not better take Ellen up- 
stairs ?” broke in Mr. Elmslie. 

Then Reginald advanced to assist his betrothed, 
but she motioned him away, and, declaring she 


should ! 


e all right in a minute, dragged herself out 
of the room, disdaining even the support of Mrs 
Elmslie’ arm. 

Leit alone with Reginald and Mr, Elmslie, Mr, 
Sherwin Ellice still preserved his reticence. 

No, nothing had gone amiss with Miss Fan's 
investments, he replied, as he gathered up his papers. 
His client seemed distressed, but he could only guess 
at the cause. Doubtless, later on, she would explain 
everything satisfactorily, ete., ete. 

‘Are you going to take those things away with 
you?” asked Reginald, pointing to the papers which 
Mr. Sherwin Ellice was thrusting into a black bag. 

“Yes, Mr. Rankin,” replied the solicitor briefly, 
as he locked his bag with the manner of a man 
hurrying off to avoid further questioning. 

“But they are not signed, are they ?” persisted 
Reginald. 

“No, Mr. Rankin, they are not signed.” 

* But surely they must be signed before to-morrow’s 
ceremony ?” 

“ Before the ceremony? Yes, certainly,” agreed 
the solicitor nervously. 

* Are you coming in the morning, then ? ” 

“ My dear sir, | am entirely at the service of my 
client whenever she chooses to send for me.” 

Here Mr. Elmslie, who had been listening with a 
very distur bed countenance, broke in 
“You surely don't mean that the wedding is to be 
put off” 

‘Pardon me, Mr. Elmslie ; I mean nothing. All 
I do is to refer you to my client ;” and, bowing 
hurriedly to both gentlemen, Mr, Sherwin Ellice 
withdrew. 

Meanwhile, Gertrude and Margery, who had joined 
Mrs. Elmslie, were trying to coax Ellen back to 
consciousness ; but although she opened her eyes 





now and again, and in reply to all anxious questions 
declared there was nothing the matter with her, the 


colour did not return to her cheeks and lips. 
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ould leave mealone !” she murmured 


* All 


“Tf only vou w 
at | neth, with a sudden burst of impatience. 


I want is time to think.” 


Think ? Think of what ? But that was a 
question Ellen would in nowise answer. 
Dear Ellen, do you know you haven't packed 


your travelling-hag yet?” whispered Gertrude, to 


whose orderly mind delay in such a matter seemed 
terrible indeed. 

But Ellen only shuddered, and turned her face to 
the wall the more persistently 

At length they sent for Dr. Barrington Howard. 

He felt her pulse, he raised her eyelids, he listened 
to the action of her heart, and he tested her tempera- 
ture. No, there would be no wedding in the morn- 
ing The bride-elect was suffering from the effects 
of ashock. Fortunately, she had a good constitu- 
tion, but she would need to be kept very quiet. No, 
certainly there would be no wedding in the morning. 

l'o keep her quiet was, however, no easy matter, 
as Margery, who volunteered to sit up with her, soon 
discovered. As she regained her strength she tossed 
from side to side, and the nearer it drew to midnight 
the more incessantly she talked. 


whispered Margery. 
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“Try to keep quiet, dear, for Reginald’s sake,” 
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“*Are you going to take those things away with you?’”—p. 50. 


She was just sufficiently conscious for a spasm to 
pass over her face at the mention of her lover's name. 

She rambled on, yet in all her wanderings did not 
reveal the nature of the shock that had shattered 
her nerves. Incoherent sentences, in which private 
matters and public affairs were hopelessly mixed, 
and statements so wide of the truth that they could 
but be the outcome of a mind temporarily unhinged, 
were all that Margery heard as she watched by the 
patient’s bedside hour after hour. 

“| am so sorry, dear,” murmured Margery sooth- 
ingly, as she bathed Ellen's temples, and dropped 
into her mouth; for she 
had befallen to- 


small particles of ice 
thought that 
morrow’s bride. 


some great sorrow 


But it was not so. Beset as she knew herself to 
be with troubles and perplexities, Ellen was never- 
theless far, far happier than she had been for months 
past. 

The brief delirium was followed by a week’s pro- 
stration, and then Ellen began to mend rapidly. 

Two and three times a day during her short illness 
did Reginald call to inquire after her, and very 
liberally did he keep her supplied with choice fruit 
and hothouse flowers ; but he never asked to see her. 
Perhaps he dreaded to hear his doom. 














She begged them to thank him for his presents, 
but she never expressed the slightest desire for an 
interview ; nor did she volunteer any information as 
to the discovery she had made when about to sign 
tLe marriage settlements. 

But the meeting could not be postponed for ever ; 
and so, as soon as she was comfortably ensconced on 
a sofa in the morning-room, and Dr. Barrington 
Howard, rubbing his hands with evident satisfaction, 
declared with a twinkle in his eye that there could 
be no objection to his patient secing Mr. Rankin, 
Ellen did not longer deny her lover an interview. 
All she stipulated was that she should see him 
alone. 

He was with her not more than a quarter of an 
hour, and when he withdrew from her presence is 
was to seek that of Mrs. Elmslie. 

He found the elder lady in the drawing-room, 
where the wedding-presents, including one from Dr. 
Reid, were still “on view.” 

“You had better pack away all that rubbish, Mrs. 
Elmslie. There will be no wedding here.” 

“ No wedding !” echoed Mrs. Elmslie. 

“ Not unless she changes the bridegroom.” 

And then he went, metaphorically shaking the 
dust from off his feet. 

To all questioning on the subject, Ellen replied 
that she and Mr. Rankin were now of opinion a 
marriage between them avould not be for their 
mutual well-being. Even when the wildest theories 
were mooted in her presence—probably only that she 
might contradict them—she still retained a discreet 
silence. 

“ Did you not love him, Ellen?” asked Margery, 
on an occasion when the two girls were alone to- 
gether. 

“No,” answered Ellen sadly, after a momentary 
pause. Then, seeing the horror depicted on Margery’s 
face, she added, “‘ I have been a wicked woman, but, 


oh! Margery, how I have suffered for my folly 
Please never speak to me about it again.” 

And Margery never did. 

Afterwards, when Reginald Rankin, having re- 
pented his hasty determination never to cross the 
threshold of Sunnyside again, took to dropping 
in there with the old friendliness, he was as silent 
on the all-important subject as even Ellen could have 
desired. r 

3y degrees Ellen’s health permitted her to take 
but still she 
never alluded to the incident that had changed the 
current of her life so completely, except to insist that 
she, and not Reginald Rankin, should be the one to 
advance the loan wherewith Mr. Elmslie hoped to 


her former place in the family circle ; 


re-establish his business. 

Although Dr. Reid continued his visits to Sunny- 
side, a strange shyness had come over Ellen, result 
ing in the systematic avoidance of her old friend. 
And so, beyond the bare fact that the engagement 
had been broken off at the eleventh hour, the doctor 
knew absolutely nothing. 
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He and Ellen were, however, fated to stand face to 
face in circumstances where the conveutionalities 
could not be so strictly observed as in the Sunnyside 
drawing-room, 

On his way home one Saturday afternoon, Mr. 
Elmslie chanced to overtake Austin Browne. The 
two men walked on together, deeply engrossed 
in a political discussion, when, just as they were 
nearing Sunnyside, a little street-arab darted across 
the road, and fell within a few feet of a tradesman’s 
cart. 

Taking the situation in ata glance, Austin Browne 
rushed to the rescue. Unfortunately, however, al- 
though he clutched hold of the boy in time to save 
his life, he slipped himself, and one of the cart-wheels 
passed over his arm. 

Very ghastly he looked as he was carried into 
Sunnyside, insensible, covered with mud, and with 
some of the blood that was flowing from a cut on his 
hand smeared over his face. 

So, at least, thought Margery, who was crossing 
the hall when the young minister was carried in and 
laid on a couch in the library. 

Fortunately, Dr. Reid was in the drawing-room 
at the time, and so Mrs. Elmslie begged him to go 
to the sufferer. 

He was ready enough to be of use in an emer- 
gency, stipulating, however, for Ellen’s assistance, on 
the plea that he had tested her capabilities as a nurse 
during Mrs. Jonathan Clarke's illness. 

It seemed so strange to her to be again standing 
by the doctor's side, quietly obeying his orders, as he 
set the fractured arm, bandaged the sprained ankle, 
and bound up the cut hand. 

He left at last, saying he would call again in the 
morning. 

“Now mind, Ellen, I leave the patient in your 
hands, You must see he is kept quiet,” were the 
doctor's last words. 

A happy smile broke over Ellen’s face as she re- 
adjusted Austin’s pillows, and rearranged a few 
articles of furniture in a manner that she thought 
might be more conducive to his comfort. It was 
like old times to have something to do for Dr. Reid. 

Presently, when Austin appeared to be sleeping, 
she withdrew to the morning-room. 

Taking iemons and sugar from the chiffonnier, she 
was about to prepare some lemonade, when she was 
startled by a rustling in one corner of the room. It 
was dusk, and although she strained her eyes in 
the direction whence the sound proceeded, she could 
at first see nothing. 

“Oh, Margery, how you frightened me!” -she 
exclaimed, as “Sweet Harmony,” came towards her 
out of the gloom. 

But Margery could think of only one person. 

“ Ellen, will he die?” she asked, in an awestruck 
whisper. 

Being deeply impressed by Austin Browne's 
heroism, Mr. Elmslie had somewhat exaggerated 
the danger to which the young minister had been 
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exposed, and Margery had concluded that the boy’s 
life had been saved at the probable expense of his 
rescuers. 

“Ellen, will he dé 

“Die? Good gracious, no! Whatever made you 
think he was likely to die, child ?” 

“Papa said the cart went right over him.” 

“Right over his arm, Mr. Elmslie must have 
meant. It may be some weeks before he gets about 
wain, for, in addition to having broken his arm, he 
has given his ankle a terrible wrench ; but he is no 
more likely to die than you or I.” 

But instead of exhibiting the relief which this 
reassuring statement was intended to afford, Margery 
burst into tears. 

“ Whatever is the matter, Margery? Are you ill, 
child?” asked Ellen, putting down the lemon she 
vas squeezing. 

“T’m so—so—glad!” was al! that Ellen could 
eatch as Margery vainly endeavom.« to check her 
sobs. 

‘You’ve a queer way of showing you're glad,” 
remarked Ellen, in her practical way. 

It came upon Ellen like a flash of light. Again 
she was at the garden-party witnessing Margery’s 
foreed gaiety and Austin Browne’s distress. 

Seizing both Margery’s hands, Ellen drew her to 
the window, and, by the waning light, looked long 
ind searchingly into her face. 

“Margery, you must tell me instantly why you 
ire so terribly anxious about Austin Browne. Come, 
| insist on knowing.” 

“Let me go, Ellen, let me go!” and Margery 
struggled to free herself. 

“If you make such a noise you will disturb him ; 
he has just fallen asleep,” said Eilen, calmly watch- 
ne the effect of her words. 

Margery ceased struggling at once, and stood 
trembling, the tears still wet on her cheeks. 

“Margery, it’s no use; you can’t hide it from me 
any longer. You may just as well out with it.” 

The girl hesitated a moment; then tossed back 
her curly crop with a half-defiant gesture. 

“Yes, Ido love him. How can I help it, when 
he is so good—the best man I have ever known? 
He doesn’t love me ; but I don’t care—not now. I 
know I ought to be ashamed of myself; but I’m 
not,” 

But notwithstanding this bold assertion, Margery’s 
cheeks burned as she made her confession. 

“Oh, Ellen, let me go now,” she pleaded. “TI feel 
as if I could never forgive you for having forced me 
to say that which I shall always hate myself for 
having said.” 

“One moment. Does Austin know you love 
him ?” 

“Yes, he does. He knows it, and has tried to 
eure me of my folly; but I’m past being cured. 
There!” 

“ Past being cured, are you?” and Ellen’s voice 


rang with gladness, 
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“ Ellen, promise me on your word of honour that 
you will never breathe a word of this to any living 
soul, You surely couldn’t be so mean!” exclaimed 
Margery, aghast with horror, seeing that Ellen 
hesitated. 

“T will promise that youn shall never regret 
having confided in me.” 

Margery would have pleaded for a more explicit 
promise of silence had not Ellen exclaimed— 

“T think I can hear him moving. Perhaps he 
wants something. Wait here, Margery, until I come 
back.” 

Ellen passed into Austin’s room. First she lighted 
a lamp, and, having put a shade over it, she placed it 
in a corner, from whence it cast a soft red glow over 
the room, rendering the sufferer’s face, as it lay back 
amongst the pillows, just recognisable. Then she 
went up to Austin, and shifted his position a little. 
Finally she placed a low chair by the side of his 
couch ; but, instead of sitting down on it herself, she 
bent over the invalid. 

“ Are you in much pain ?” 

A faint smile illuminated his face. 

‘I am easier now.” 

She felt his pulse. 

“Not so very high,” was the verdict. Then 
bending yet closer over him, she said— 

“T want to introduce a new nurse. Are you 
strong enough to bear a glad surprise ?” 

“What is it ?” he asked eagerly—something in her 
voice arresting his attention. 

She whispered a few words into his ear. 

He clutched hold of her with his uninjured hand. 

“For pity’s sake, don’t deceive me! Surely, it 
cannot be!” 

But she smiled back at him, as she answered 
softly— 

“Tam going to send her to you now. That is, if 
you wish to see her.” 

Wish to see her! Was it not the one wish of his 
heart that she should be ever in his sight ? 

Then she re-entered the morning-room where 
Margery was awaiting her. 

“Margery, he is asking for you.” 

“ Asking for me!” repeated Margery incredulously. 

“Dear Harmony, he loved you before you loved 
him, and now he is waiting to tell you so.” 


* * * * * 


“Your patient is wonderfully better. You must 
have obeyed my orders to the letter by keeping him 
very quiet,” declared Dr. Reid the next day, as he 
joined Ellen in the morning-room. 

She looked up with laughing eyes. 

“You are crediting me with a too ready obedience, 
for I was instrumental last evening in bringing about 
an event fraught with the most intense excitement 
to the patient. Can you guess what it was, Dr 
Reid ?” 

“T think I must beg you to tell me, Ellen. 
Mysteries always baffle me.” 
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Then she told the romantic little story with just 
that subtle touch of humour that made her so de- 
And all the time her 


lightful a companion. eyes 


were shining and her cheeks glowing. It was so 
pleasant to be talking to the doctor with the old 
confidential friendliness. 

“ And the funniest part of it all is that Austin 
asked Mr. Elmslie for Margery ever so long ago, and 
Mr. Elmslie, thinking to save them both pain, ad- 
vised Austin to forget her.” 

“Tt is not altogether surprising that onlookers 
should occasionally be blind when the wishes of 
those most nearly concerned have been known to 
produce that sense of conviction which should de- 
pend on more reliable evidence.” 

“1 don’t think I 
Ellen, all the playfulness gone from her tone 
that when a 


often deceives himself into believil 


follow you, Dr. Reid,” replied 


“1 mean man loves a woman he 


ig that she loves 
him.” 

The doctor's words would not have embarrassed 
her had it not been for the searching glance that 
accompanied them. 

“Tt is always easy to deceive oneself,” she said, 
twisting and untwisting her watch-chain nervously. 

A long pause. 

“ Ellen, what are you going to do?” he asked, so 
abruptly that she started. 

“Do?” 

‘I mean, have you made any plans for the 
future ?” 


she repeated, interrogatively. 


“No,” she answered in surprise. “ Had I done so, 
I should have told so old a friend as yourself.” 

“Tf friendship means confidence, Ellen, there has 
not been much of it between us lately.” 

“Yet I have not meant to be unfriendly to any- 
one—to you, Dr. Reid, least of all.” 

Again Ellen became painfully conscious of the 
intensity of the doctur’s gaze. 

“Ellen, if the friendship I have felt, and you 
professed, be a reality, permit me a friend’s privilege 
of asking you why your engagement was broken off.” 

A dozen evasive replies flashed through Ellen's 
mind ; but her womanhood asserted itself in time. 
What had duplicity done for her in the past that 
she should have recourse to it now ? 

“Mr. Rankin released me from my engagement 
because I did not love him, whilst I did love someone 
else,” she answered, the colour rushing over cheeks 
and brow. 





“Ellen, may I not know who that someone else 
is?” 

But she stood before him in mute misery, answer. 
ing never a word. 

“ Ellen, sometimes people miss their life’s happi- 
ness because of a misunderstanding. It is very 
Will 


you not tell me who stood between you and your 


foolish ; do not let us be guilty of such folly. 


affianced husband ?” 

“Dr. Reid, need you ask? Surely you know; 
must always have known ?” 

“My darling—for you are my darling—you have 
much to give ; I, nothing at all.” 

“My all will be valueless if you will not take it, 
und —me.” 

Presently she told him about the pretended legacy, 
How she had intended him to receive an annuity of 
£200 a 
understood her, and made over one amount of £200 
mistake 
to sign the marriage settle- 


year; how Mr. Sherwin Ellice had mis. 


only ; and how sh never discovered the 
until she 
ment. 


was about 


And then, when she had brought her story to an 
end 





a story the telling of which cost her the direst 


humiliation—she buried her face in the doctor's 
shoulder for very shame. 
Gravely he listened. When she had finished 


speaking, he raised her face to his, and kissed hei 
tenderly. 

little 
We will commence life afresh, yon and I, endeavour- 


* Poor little woman! Poor dear woman ! 


ing above all things to be true in word and deed.” 


Nothing could have been more gentle, more 
infinitely kind, than his manner of receiving her 


but he never told her she was blameless. 
He loved her too well for that. 


* Poor 


confession ; 
Reginald!” murmured Ellen, regretfully, 
when, a little later on, something was said about her 
former lover. “i wish I did not feel I had treated 
him so badly.” 

“T think, do you know, little woman, that he will 
get over it,” replied Norman, with a rather exasper- 
ating twinkle in his eyes. “I fancy he will manage 
without you better than I should have done.” 

And when, a few months after, the rejected suitor 
was present at Ellen’s marriage, the bride was 
fain to admit, as she watched him bending over 
Gertrude Elmslie, that Dr. Reid had not been mis- 
taken. 


THE END. 
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CHRIST IN WHITE. 


BY THE REV. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


“They shall walk with we in white.”—REveLation iii. 4. 


HITE is the colour of victory; 
it is the flay of truce that 
ends the war. Colours mark 
the different stages of the 
struggle of light with dark- 
ness ; and the diffused white 
daylight that fills the morn- 
ing sky indicates that the 
shades of night have all 
been vanquished. The 
mountain that lifts itself 
highest above its fellows is 
crowned at the top with 
the pure white radiance of 
the snow. The torrent that 
leaps victorious over the 





rocky obstacle placed in its 
way, breaks into dazzling masses of white foam. The 
ruddy fire that completely consumes its fuel blanches 
to a glowing whiteness in the heart of the furnace. 
The highest sublimation of matter is the crystallisa- 
tion of the white flashing diamond from the charred 
remains of ancient life. Plants that overcome the 
unfavourable circumstances in which they are placed 
produce white blossoms. The flowers that bloom at 
night, that appear earliest in spring and latest in 
autumn, amid the uncertain weather of these seasons, 
that ascend to the line of perpetual snow on Arctic 
shores and Alpine heights, the regions of storm, and 
have therefore to contend with conditions that are 
inimical to their growth and well-being, are all almost 
invariably white 

In the human world, white is also the hue of 
triumph. It is in the white race of mankind that 
the conquests of civilisation culminate. It is the 
hoary head that crowns the ripest experience and 
the highest wisdom of human life. It is the pale 
face that marks the victory of thought and the sub- 
jugation of passion. We clothe with this triumphant 
hne those who overcome all the powers of darkness. 
We put the white robe on the child as the symbol of 
its reversion, in an old worn-out world of sin and 
sorrow, to the unconscious innocence of Eden. We 
deck the bride in the pure white marriage dress, in 
token that love has conquered every difficulty that 
lay in the way, and purified her nature. We wrap 
the dead in the white cerements of the tomb, in 
proof that they have triumphed over the last enemy, 
and earned their rest from all the temptations and 
troubles of life. And as we gaze through the door 
opened in heaven. with eyes which our tears have 
washed clean from the blinding dust of earth, and 
see the white-robed multitude around the throne with 
palms in their hands. we are told that these are 
they which came out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb 


We thus see how deep-meaning and far-reaching is 


the symbolism which has consecrated the colour white 
to the uses of victory. We see that there is a reason 
for it in the nature of things as well as in the sen- 
timent of mankind ; that the instinctive fitness in it 
which has appealed to all ages and to all races has 
arisen from its use in the very constitution of nature. 
All triumphant things on earth are vestured in white, 
express in it their victory over everything that defileth 

the sacredness of truth, the blessedness of purity, 
the strength of constancy. All triumphant things in 
heaven wear this white livery: from the great white 
throne on which sits He who overcame, to the white 
raiment in which they are arrayed who overcame by 
His help. The Book of Revelation is full of this 
symbolism. It lays upon it the deepest emphasis, and 
repeats it with the most frequent iteration and variety. 

It is but part of this general significance, then, that 
to the few names in the Church of Sardis which had 
risen victorious over their circumstances, it was 
promised that they should walk with Christ in white. 
God was to pay them in kind. They had not defiled 
their garments; they should therefore continue to 
wear undefiled yarments. They had kept themselves 
pure and unspotted from the peculiar sins which 
abounded in the world in which they lived; and 
therefore, Christ would clothe them with the pure 
linen, white and chan, which is the righteousness of 
saints. Like the water-lily which emerges out of the 
vile mud at the bottom of the pond, and bears aloft 
its lovely chalice of purity, so amid the pagan im- 
purities—the sordes of Sardis—-these saints wore the 
white flower of a blameless life. It was doubtless the 
result of much struggle with the unfavourable 
circumstances in which they were placed. But Christ 
was with them; and He who Himself passed like a 
sunbeam untouched through the pollutions of the 
world guarded them by His grace, so that the mire of 
Sardis thrown upon their white raiment did not 
harden or become ingrained upon it, but fell off as it 
dried, leaving no stain behind. The waves of the 
world’s persecutions, which, in their case, were casting 
up mire and dirt, only purified more effectually their 
robes. There was with them in the glow of the 
furnace, where their hearts were being refined by the 
fire of God, walking calmly One like unto the Son of 
God; and in consequence, the fire had no power over 
them, nor was a hair of their head singed, neither 
were their coats changed, nor the smell of fire had 
passed on them. 

The white vesture of the saints of Sardis was to be 
the result of three things: activity, scif-sacrifice, 
assimilation. Let us look, first, at their activity. 
They were to walk with Christ in white. They had 
not merely a name to live, but they were truly 
living : and as a sign of their spiritual life, they were 
to walk with Christ, freed from the bondage of sin. 
They were to exercise the functions of life—to 
advance along the shining path of the just—to go on 
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to perfection. It was no mere idle robe of dignity or 
privilege that was put upon them to distinguish them 
from all others, but the robe of obedience and 
service, They were accounted worthy in the sight of 
God—not that they might rest satisfied with the 
degree of worthiness which they had attained, but 
that they might become still more worthy. They 
were invested with the righteousness of Christ, that 
as they seemed, so they might become. They wore 
their robe, as the repentant prodigal wore the best robe 
which his father put upon him, in token that he 
would become more worthy of his father’s forgiveness 
and love. That robe was given to them to show forth 
the love of God in cancelling the past, and His 
purpose of grace in carrying them on to perfection. 
The investiture of purity was te become the spirit of 
purity. The righteousness of Christ that was upon 
them for justification was to be wrought out in them 
for sanctification. The disparity between their 
justified state and their character, which must 
necessarily have been great at the beginning of their 
spiritual career, was to disappear, and they were to 
be assimilated to the Divine nature. 

The assumption of the robe of Christ's righteousness 
involves incessant activity. We are to walk with 
Christ, to live by Him, to work for Him. We are not 
to consider that we have already attained, or are 
already perfect—but we are to forget the things that 
are behind, and to press forward towards the mark for 
the prize of our high calling inChristJesus. Our robe 
of righteousness is indeed the gift of God, the investi- 
ture of Jesus, the inward work of the Spirit ; but in a 
certain sense it can be said of it that it is our own 
work. We are washed by Christ in His blood; but it 
is significantly said of the white-robed multitude 
around the throne, that they themselves washed their 
robes in that blood. The action of Christ in us is the 
source of our own activity. Christ purifies our 
nature ; we are to purify ourselves in all the manifes- 
tations of our life. Not as automatons are we to 
become pure as Christ is pure, but as co-operating 
with Him, as working out what He worksin us. The 
old leprous self is cleansed, not that we may go and 
show ourselves ceremonially to the priest only, but 
that we may exhibit ourselves as cured to the world 
in whatever things are pure, and lovely, and of good 
report. And as we goon to walk with Christ, as we 
live and suffer and love and work for Him, so will 
our robe become brighter, and our outward apparel 
will match more perfectly with our justified state 
and our high profession. 

To walk with Christ in white, indeed, involves 
intense activity of soul and life. Those who walk 
with Christ cannot be at ease in Zion—cannot be 
satisfied with themselves. They have the example of 
Him who went about continually doing good before 
them ; the record of the most intense and concentrated 
life-work that the world has ever witnessed to study 
and imitate. They must seek to keep up with Him ; 
even though He graciously shortens His step to suit 
their weakness. They must continue walking day 
after day. Spasmodie goodness is easy and cheap 
enough. It is comparatively easy to mount up with 
wings as eagles above the world altogether, inspired 
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by the glowing enthusiasm of a recent conversion ; it 
is even easy to run in the Christian course, touching 
the world only on tip-toe, the impetus of the running 
itself carrying us on; but to walk day after day and 
year after year over the long white road of ordinary 
Christian life, to work unresting and unhasting ae 
Christ wrought; this is a strain. which only the 
strength that waiting upon God imparts can enable 
us to endure. 

We are told that on one occasion, as the disciples 
followed Jesus, “they were afraid.” They had ob- 
tained a transient glimpse, as He went before them, 
of His Divine Majesty, and of what His own words 
meant when He spoke of taking up His cross and 
following Him. To the selfish natural heart His say- 
ings must ever be hard. It is a terrible demand 
which calls upon His disciples to die daily—to be 
crucified with Him. As they follow they must often 
be afraid, knowing their own weakness and deadly 
proneness to sin. 

The Christian who lives not upon the surface, 
but sounds the depths of spiritual experience, must 
necessarily be intensely active: must maintain an 
earnest constant struggle with sin and self and the 
world: must be continually carrying on the great 
battle of life with this heavy, languid flesh that 
cleaves to the dust. And it is this vital activity that 
makes the soul and the life white. We know how 
action purifies in the natural world : how the foaming 
sea keeps everything in it alive: how the stagnant 
pond breaks into snow-white waterfalls as it is made 
to flow rapidly over the weir or dam : how the impure 
stream clarifies itself as it runs on. The plant that 
is actively alive throughout all its parts exhibits the 
perfection of hue and form of which it is capable. 
The animal that is most alert and agile in all its 
movements prevents the attack of parasites and other 
enemies that prey upon the sluggish animal. The 
mind and body of the indolent man become subject 
to diseases and morbid moods which fasten upon 
things that are still, as the fungus fastens upon a 
decaying tree. And so in the spiritual life: the more 
active that life is, the more bright and beautiful does 
it become ; the more does it throw off and keep at bay 
the temptations and evils of a world lying in wicked- 
ness, 

The beauty of holiness is best to be seen and 
most to be admired when it is engaged in works of 
faith and labours of love. Look afar off at a water- 
fall, and you see it frozen by the distance into rest, 
lying against the hillside like a wreath of snow; but 
go near, and you will see it to be ceaseless movement, 
and bewildering change, and endless variety, hurried 
lines of foam and clouds of spray, and vexed masses 
of ever-plunging waters. And so what appears to the 
admiring spectator as the restful whiteness of the 
saintly character, is to the saint himself a tumult of 
contentions; myriads of thoughts and feelings and 
desires stirring within him, the flesh lusting against 
the spirit, the law of the members warring against 
the law of the mind, fightings without and fears 
within. What is perfection? It is but a vortex or 
centre of rest in the midst of a whirlpool of incessant 
changes. Nothing that lives can hold it long. It 
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can only be maintained by constant motion and 
constant change. The white glare in the heart of a 
furnace is the intensest mode of motion ; the. white 
blossom that crowns the most vivid life of the plant 
is a centre of ceaseless forces that are ever fleeting 
and ever being renewed. And so the white raiment 
of the saintly soul, which seems so calm and restful, 
is in reality the mutability of struggling powers, 
subdued to unity by faith in Christ, and dominated by 
the purity and the peace of heaven. 

Walking with Christ in white is not merely guard- 
ing our purity from the pollution of the world, 
holding up the skirts of our white raiment so that 
it may not come into contact with anything that 
defileth. The Pharisees of old strove to obtain 
purity in that way, by continually avoiding defile- 
ment, by external mechanical washings. They walked 
through the Jerusalem in the long 
clothing of pretension, gathering their robes close 
to them, lest a woman or a sinner should touch and 
pollute them. They were punctilious in regard to 
all the cleansings of the Mosaic law. 
But this is not the kind of purity which those who 
walk with Christ should seek to reach and maintain. 
Christ denounced this outside, unreal purity. What 
He wanted was not a negative but a positive quality — 
not merely by avoiding the least 
but by a zealous pursuit of all 


streets of 


ceremonial 


a quality obtained 
appearance of evil, 
that 
talent in the earth in a white napkin, but by scour- 
We get it as Christ 
by the power 
of a loving life continually doing good. He was so 
engrossed with His work of healing that the cor- 
ruption of the world had no power over Him: so 


is useful and attractive; not by burying the 
ing it bright with constant use. 


obtained His own spotless holiness : 


occupied with His: Father’s business that Satan when 
he came could find nothing in Him. Never was He 
more pure than when He consorted with publicans 
Never was He more pure 
than when the woman that was a sinner, whose pre- 
contaminated the the Pharisee’s 
the stains of her pollution at 
His feet. Never was His own holiness more tran- 
scendent than when He Himself touched the leper 
and became ceremonially unclean, while He said to 
him, “I will; be thou clean.” 

This is the only safe way in which we can pre- 
serve our garments unspotted from the world—not 
ations and proscriptions, but by positive acts 
of goodness: not by being afraid of doing wrong, 
but by resolutely doing right. Continually thinking 
of evil to take precautions against it, we uncon- 
sciously become tainted with it. Negatively avoiding 
Prudery is not purity, 
Fastidious- 


and sinners to save them. 
sence purity of 


house, wept out 


by ne 


Oo 
= 


it insensibly infects us. 
and Pharisaism is not cleanness of heart. 
ness by its excess shows its defect, is practically 
indelicate and corrupt. The only safeguard against 
the incoming of the seven spirits worse than the one 
we have expelled, is not the emptying and the 
arnishing of the house, but the filling it with a 
living tenant, whose living principles, ever in lively 
exercise, can keep them out. We shall be proof 
against the pollutions of the world by maintaining 
within our own souls the life of godliness, and by 
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endeavouring to make others partakers with us of 
like precious faith. We are least in danger from the 
sins of others when we most help them to get rid of 
them; and the temptations which we are helping 
others to overcome have least power over ourselves. 
We purify our own nature most when we seek to 
purify others. More unspotted shall our own gar- 
ment be, not when in Pharisaic pride we hold it back 
lest it should be defiled by contact with impurity, but 
when we gird it round us, and wash in it the feet 
that have trodden deepest the world’s miriest ways. 

It is no mere negative hue, the whiteness of the 
saints. We are apt to be repelled by it, thinking it 
cold, and lifeless,and unnatural. We gladly exchange 
the strange purity of the snow for the brown familiar 
earth. The lives of saints seem scarcely human in 
their immunity from the failings and sins of other 
men. It would seem as if flesh and blood could not 
contrive to retain their warm sensibility and sympathy 
in this immaculate dress. But just as white is the 
combination of all colours, so the purity of the saints 
embraces all human virtues, and is the perfection of 
them. He who foliows that holiness without which 
no one can see the Lord is distinguisfied for his 
brotherly kindness and charity. The purity of God's 
saints is the purity of the snowdrop, and not of the 
snow-crystal: preserving the choicest beauty of the 
snow, while that beauty is made compatible with all 
the graces and activities of life. It was not the 
snowy purity of death that invested the saints of 
Sardis, but the snowy purity of the blossoms of spring 
that have in them the promise and the making of 
abundant fruit; and as all our best natural fruits 
the apple. the pear, the cherry, the orange, the straw- 
berry, come from white blossom: —.o do our best 
spiritual fruits. 

2. The white robe of the saints of Sardis was the 
dress of sacrifice. They were made priests unto God: 
they had yielded themselves a living sacrifice. They 
had given up their worldly interests for the cause 
of Christ, and they counted not their lives dear unto 
them ; and they had given to Christ their hearts, to 
live no more unto themselves, but unto Him that died 
for them. And in consequence, they wore the priestly 
robe. The white things of nature are all sacrifices on 
its altar. The lofty mountain is robed in pure white 
snow, because it denies its own verdure in order to 
minister refreshing winds, and rains, and fertilising 
waters to the parched plains. The plant decks 
itself with its white blossoms, because it gives up 
its own individual life for the sake of the race. 
In white flowers the sacrifice is greater than in 
coloured because in them the green foliage 
undergoes the most complete transformation. And 
in conformity with this deep-lying truth, the priests 
of old wore garments of unsullied whiteness. The 
robes of kings and rulers are too commonly supposed 
to be the symbols only of their selfish pomp and 
grandeur, whereas, in reality, they are the symbols of 
their office, and mark them out as the ministers and 
servants of the people. Not for their own ends, but 
for the good of the people ought they to wear them. 
Kings reign for the benefit of their subjects, and 
they sacrifice their own ease and comfort in so doing. 


ones, 
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The duke was originally the leader of the army, the 
marquis the guardian of the boundaries, the lady the 
bread distributor. And it is only in proportion as 
those who hold such dignities act out the original 
ideas connected with them that their fine robes and 
appointments inspire respect. 

The Jewish high priest wore his splendid dress for 
the same reason that the plant exhibits its brightest 
qualities when it blossoms. This was strikingly 
indicated in the parabolic blossoming of Aaron's rod 
before the Lord. 
office of the high priesthood, for purposes of personal 


The conspirators wished to get the 


aggrandisement, and therefore their rods remained 
barren and dead. But the high priesthood was insti- 
tuted for the good of mankind, and therefore the rod 
of Aaron blossomed. The blossom of a plant is the 
part in which it gives its own life for the new life 
that is to spring from it through the fruit and seed ; 
and it is in this unselfish part that all the beauty of 
the plant comes out and culminates. The rod of power 
may subdue life ; it is only the rod of sacrifice that can 
create life. This was the meaning of the resplendent 
dress of the Jewish high priest. He was clothed in gar- 
ments of glory and beauty when he ministered before 
the Lord with the blood of the slain animal, because 
he represented the religion of self-sacrifice. He was 
clothed in beautiful raiment for the same reason that 
the lily is clothed with more than Solomon's glory. 
The glory of Solomon represented the spirit of selfish- 
ness; but the beauty of the lily-blossom represents 
the spirit of self-sacrifice. On the Mount of Trans- 
figuration even the raiment of our Lord became 
white as the light. whiter than any fuller on earth 
could make it, while He talked of His decease, the 
crown of His long self-giving for the world. And the 
faces of Moses and Stephen were irradiated with the 
same heavenly effulgence when they offered them- 
selves in the cause of truth. Aaron’s rod that budded 
wis laid up in the ark of the Lord as a token that 
the same law of self-sacrifice which pervades all 
nature, and upon which the welfare and stability 
of nature depend, is the same law upon which all 
the ordinances of religion are based. It is the secret 
of all the beauty of nature and of human life, of the 
flower-face and the angel-face. 

The saints of Sardis could not walk with Christ 
in white without taking up their cross and denying 
themselves. And we cannot walk with Him, and 
at the same time seek only to please ourselves. It 
is plainly declared that Christ gave Himself for 
the Church, “that He might sanctify and cleanse 
it with the washing of water by the Word, that 
He might present it to Himseif a glorious Church, 
not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, and 
that it should be hoiy and without blemish.” And 
as Christ gave Himself for us that He might sanctify 
us, so must we give ourselves for Him that we 
may live His life and not our own; and by the 
power of this new consecration we shall have a 
new heart and a right spirit given to us. We shall 
within the cloud of self-sacrifice and under the 
shadow of the Cross behold His glory, and be changed 
into the same image from glory to glory, even as by 
the Spirit of our God. 
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3. And this leads me to speak, in conciusion, of the 
white robe of the saints of Sardis as the result of 
assimilation. In nature things become like their sur- 
rounding circumstances. The flowers of the snowy 
regions are white ; the Alpine hare and the ptarmigan 
change their fur and plumage from mottled grey to 
pure white in winter, when all the hills are white 
with snow. The plants that in the warmer sonth 
are pink and blue, in Russia and northern Europe, 
the regions of snow, have white blossoms. Our 
natural life consists in a correspondence with its 
environment, and is the creature of the atmosphere 
it breathes. 

And so,walking with Christ, men took knowledge of 
the saints of Sardis,by the purity of their life, that they 


had been with Jesus. We know what the companion- 
ship of a pure earthly friend can do for us, imparting 
to us his own noble spirit, clothing us with his own 
high impulses, and moulding our character after the 
pattern of his own. And far more: when our faith 
is not a mere thing of creed and doctrine, but a living 
trust in a personal Saviour, does our walking with 
Christ renovate and transform us. The power of His 
character and life will so invest our nature that we 
shall live it ourselves. We shall be conscious of a 
growing purity of soul, created by our faith receiving 
out of Christ’s fulness and grace, and beholding His 
Divine perfections, and so by reflection forming 
them within us. 

But this process of assimilation, though begun and 
carried on more or less fully, cannot be perfected 
here. We walk indeed with Christ in white ; but our 
whiteness is only relative. The whiteness of the 
flower is caused by the empty spaces between the 
cells of its material being more numerous than in 
coloured flowers, which in consequence vet filled with 
air, and permit a fuller reflection of light. The 
whiteness of the highest crest of the sea-billow is 
And se 
the whiteness of the saintly character here is caused 


caused by a large mixture of air with water. 
by the mixture of heaven and earth. It is an aspiring 
effort. not a completed attainment : an attempt to get 
out of the element of sin into the element of holiness 
It is the gown of the student put on us that we may 
learn; the uniform of the recruit given to us that we 
may become trained soldiers; the robe of righteors- 
ness that we may become righteous. Here we 
cannot be perfectly pure, for we are living in a 
world of sin, and we see Christ darkly as in a 
glass. behind the lattice-work of sacraments and 
ordinances. Here, our highest point of Christian 
attainment is that from which we have the clearest 
view of Christ’s worth and our own unworthiness. 
Here we cannot get the materials with which to 
While 
the grace of God has renewed us, the times and 
the soci 


in assimilating us to their pattern. 


fashion our dress corresponding to our hope. 





y in which we live have also their effect 





We can only 
think and act and live; for the most part, accord- 
ing to the average opinion and life around us 
Christ Himself could not show His transfiguration 
robe in the streets of Jerusalem ; and the white dress 
that. Christ has given us cannot be displayed to eyes 


unprepared to appreciate it. But it will be widely 
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dulness of our nature, and return only rainbow 


he different when Christ fulfils to us His further promise 
of —* He that overcometh. the same shall be clothed in hues of hope. But in heaven the whiteness of our 
ir white raiment.” When the partial victory here has redeemed bodies and souls—purified through the last 
ry merged into the final and everlasting victory of baptism ef death from all earth’s impurities, and 
in heaven, then our raiment will be assimilated to our fashioned like unto the glorious nature of Christ—will 
to circumstances—for all the circumstances will be of — give back all the light of God, and we shall shine as 
te spotless purity. Righteousness will dwellin the new the sun in the Kingdom of our Father. This is the 
h heavens and the new earth: the people will be all vision of beauty, held up before each of us in the 
righteous. They will all be clothed with white clear mirror of God’s Word, that may yet be ours. 
ir robes, and the city in which they dwell will be of | Let us dwell upon it often, not that we may be dis- 
3 pure gold, like unto clear glass. Then we shall see gusted with a world of shame and defilement. and long 
e Jesus as He is with unveiled face, looking forth to getaway from it, but that we may walk more closely 
clear as the sun. For sacraments we shall have open with Christ, and so become more worthy of it ; that 
f vision, and for a witnessing Spirit a manifested our religion may be a perpetual bartism of purifica- 


White is the 
reflection of all the rays of light. Here on earth 


Saviour; and we shall be like Him. 


many of the rays of the Sun of Righteousness 
falling on us are absorbed in our own dark cha- 
racter and circumstances, and give no visible return ; 


while others are refracted by the obduracy and 


tion to us, and the discipline of our life a refiner’s fire 
by which we may obtain a character that shall be 
perfectly at home in that white world of infinite purity. 
Never was a more inspiring v‘sion given to the soul of 
a mortal. Every man that Lath this hope in him 
purifieth himself, even as Christ is pure 
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HAVE a great 
dislike to seeing 


women wearing 





what are practiec- 
ally men’s boots— boots 
not worn for health’s 
sake, but for man-imi- 
tation’s sake; and this 
dislike, or prejudice—if 
you wish to call it so— 
grows upon me with age. 
I can’t get over it at all. 
I wish I could. The 
older we grow, the less 
ought we to allow little 
We should aim as much as 


things to disturb us, 


possible at unruffled calm. 


But then the question arises: Is this a little 
thing? It is not so tome, atany rate ; for it couples 
itself in my mind with men’s ways, men’s life, men’s 
occupations, men’s tramp; and anything that turns 
a woman into a man is as abominable in my eyes as 
is anything that turns a man into a woman. 

You will observe I am not saying a word against 
ladies’ strong boots. I am truly sorry for that 
foolish young person over whose grave is the inscrip- 
tion, “ Died of thin shoes.” I am only distressed at 
those which evidently ape this part of the customary 
attire of man. 

Ido not trouble so much about myself. I don’t 


think womanhood will be very much eliminated from 


women during my day; but I am not sure about 
what ’s coming, and what a generation or two hence 
will see. 

These remarks you will, if you be inclined that 
way, perhaps consider uncalled-for ; but they are a 
relief to my mind ; and within certain limits every 
It is an 
ill wind, however, that blows nobody good, and 


man must in this world look after himself. 


perhaps neither you nor I, good reader, would have 
known anything of the instructive history of Miss 
Lavinia Tufskin had it not been for her boots. These 
first attracted my attention, then other parts of her 
attire, then her ways; and so, one thing after 
another, until I noted it all down as being likely to 
be instructive to some of the coming generation, 
perhaps even to one or two of this. 

Miss Lavinia Tufskin was the daughter of an 
eminent professor of chemistry, and had been brought 
up all her life amongst retorts, and stills, and bottles, 
and powders, and gases, and substances organic and 
inorganic of all sorts. Old Professor Tufskin be- 
lieved in matter in unnumbered forms and combina- 
tions, no doubt, and in gases of various kinds, both 
compounded and simple; but he did not believe in 
such things as human affections—if, indeed, 1 may 
use towards them such a term as “ things.” 

The professor had married Mrs, Tufskin, why 
exactly he could not tell; but he was finnly per- 
suaded, if he could come to the root of the matter 
and resolve it into its original elements, that it 
would be found to have been owing to the liberation 
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of some gas in him, owing, it might be, to experiments 
which Mrs. Tufskin had practised on him without 
his knowledge: which experiments he took care to 
put a speedy and effectual stop to a short time after 
marriage by so neglecting the lady that, left un- 
disturbed in any way, she, to speak chemically, 
precipitated, and lay at the bottom of life’s jar an 
impalpable powder. 
torily reduced her to this condition, the next step was, 
so to speak, to cork down the jar securely, and seal 
it, and put it on the shelf and leave it—or rather, 
her—there. 

In point of fact, the professor had wedded his 
father-in-law’s great chemical depét instead of the 
daughter; and with his bottles and acids rather than 
with his daughter, by matrimony was he made one. 

But whilst poor Mrs. Tufskin led this solitary life 
in the form of a precipitated impalpable powder, 


The professor having satisfac- 


bottled, corked, and sealed, as regards her husband, 
she led a second and altogether different life as 
regards her little daughter Lavinia. 

Mrs. Tufskin had an amazing amount of maternal 
oxygen liberated when she became the mother of 
little Lavinia ; and as the professor had no affinity for 
such a gas on the paternal side, the worthy woman 
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The conse- 


let Lavinia soak in all she had to give. 
quence was, that the child had from the mother a lot 
of love in her, and she had the happiness of attaining 
the age of fifteen years with that delightful oxygen 
to breathe; for the professor left the child entirely to 
her mother. He did indeed once feel a little interest 
in her when he heard she was going to be promoted to 
a “ bottle” 


—and the professor went so far as to analyse the 


-the bottle savoured of the chemical food 


food, and compare it with the constituent parts of an 
infant ; but having ascertained that, there he left 
bottle, and food, and baby, and all ; and deliberately 
let that little innocent one precipitate like its mother. 
Then, corked and sealed, he put her in a little bottle 
on the shelf by the mother’s side, and practically—so 
far, at least, as love goes—-never gave her another 
thought during the remainder of his life. 

For fifteen have said, did Lavinia 
Tufskin imbibe ideas of love, and I am glad to say 


a 


years, as I 


they sank down deep into her nature; but at the 
end of that time her dear mother died, and she and 
the professor were left alone. 

For five long years the child lived a loveless life— 
not that she was loveless in herself, but that she 
had no one to love. She had a dog, and a cat, and a 
canary, and a squirrel, and a white rat; but love 
(at least, the thing we mean or-the gas, or the what- 
ever it is) does not go out to such things; so I still 
say she lived a loveless life. 


***Please consider this portion of the house as private.’”—p. 63, 
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Lavinia’s father, indeed, would have introduced 
her to weights and scales, and bottles and tubes; but 
the virl fled from them ; her estimation of the whole 
contents of the laboratory being neatly and com 
prehensively summed up in the short word, “ Ugh !” 

The professor's father-in-law died very soon after 
his wife, and he came in for the whole of his 
property, so he was now well off, and could well 
afford to do what his father-in-law requested on his 
dying bed that he would do: that was, get someone 
to live with Lavinia. and look after her. 

This matter occasioned the professor a good deal 
Now, if only he could analyse the 
various applicants, “ thoroughly domesticated ” and 


of anxiety 


otherwise, who applied for the situation of half- 
companion, half-governess, to Lavinia, the matter 
would be all straightforward ; but analysing women 
is a very ticklish and a very doubtful process indeed, 
and the analysis often comes out wrong. 

The professor dismissed at once all ladies with 
prepossessing appearance—they analysed themselves 
quite sufficiently for him—also all ladies under 
thirty, and at last fixed upon a lady who won his 
favourable consideration by giving it as her opinion 
that life was a crucible into which we were all put, 
and no one knew how we would come out; and on 
getting the situation, Miss Stayle determined to stir 
poor Lavinia round and round, and keep the crucible. 
hot, and see how she could turn her out. 

Ah! those were five sad years for poor Lavinia. 
There was no oxygen, or ozone, or anything you like 
to call it, of love going about now. Whatever gases 
there might be as of old in the laboratory of the 
professor, there were none as of old in the laboratory 
of the mother. The maker of the old love-gas was 
gone, and Miss Stayle couldn’t generate the like 
at all. When she tried anything of the kind she 
made a kind of sulphuretted hydrogen, which made 
poor Lavinia choke, and gave her a kind of chronic 
typhoid in her heart. 

When shall we understand the hygiene of the 
heart? Surely the poor human heart has suffered 
many things from many physicians. Skilful nursing, 
they say, is half a cure. Oh, for skilful nurses! in 
uniform or out, trained or untrained, skilled by 
nature or skilled by art, to watch, to tread, to feed, 
to touch, to wait, to smile when none others smile, 
to hope when none others hope, to lift us when we 
are helpless, to interest us when we are listless, to 
all which 
Heart 
nurses are what are wanted in this great world- 


catch our whisper, to moisten our lips 
things T transfer as in a figure to the heart. 


hospital, to tend on heart typhoid, breathed in from 
an outside world, whose atmosphere is reeking with 
gases which are poison to the heart’s true health, and 
strength, and life. 

Miss Stayle made herself very agreeable to her 
charge’s father, though she was not particularly 
agreeable to herself ; not that the lady wished to be 
disagreeable in that quarter—far otherwise : that 
would not have suited the game she was playing at 


all; but Lavinia had an instinctive dislike to the 
woman ; and when one woman takes a dislike to 


“ , 


another, especially after she has called her “dear” 
or been called “dear” by her, and after kissing has 
passed between them, it is very often quite vain to 
look for explanations of the situation. All that 
remains is that it be accepted as a fact. 

Miss Stayle let the professor know that she had 
no objection to weights and measures, to bottles and 
jars, to test-tubes, and to all the paraphernalia of 
As for “ oxides,” and “ chlorides,” 
and “ bromides,” she respected them all ; “ iodides,” 
and “fluorides,” and “nitrides,” they all had an 


honourable place in her estimation ; the “ carbides ” 


the laboratory. 


” 


and “sulphides” she longed to know more about, 
especially if the professor would teach her ; and as to 
the “selenides ” and “ phosphides,” after what the 
professor had told her about them, and the way in 
which he had put it—as no one else could—she might 
almost say—although it was, perhaps, scarcely proper 
to do so—that she had a positive affection for them. 
“ Protoxides,” and “dentoxides,” and “ binoxides” 
were a little too difficult for her as yet ; but if only 
the professor would continue his kindness and 
patience, she hoped to make good progress under 
him, such as she felt absolutely sure she never could 


“ 


do under anyone else. 

For five long years did Miss Stayle belaud all 
these “ides” in the laboratory, and give them her 
malediction in her bed-chamber ; but she never got 
far enough in the abstruse science of chemistry to 
find out the exact ‘circumstances under which she and 
the professor could or would combine and become 
one. They were indeed, so to speak, bottled up in 
the same bottle, tube, or jar, but they were, as it 
were, two different substances—or, if one took the 
ethereal and poetical view of the matter, two different 
““ gases” ; and the noble science of chemistry was at 
present a miserable failure as regards combination, 
and, if it were not altogether a stupid humbug, ought 
to be thoroughly ashamed of itself. 

Time passed on, and Miss Stayle, believing that 
“the world and all things in it are for those who 
wait,” kept waiting on all the organic substances in 
the laboratory, and the gases, and acids ; but nothing 
came of her patience. The professor's heart was 
here and there amongst them all, but never pre- 
cipitated towards her. Now, this had gone on for 
long, and Miss Stayle had comforted herself with the 
thought that even engagements had gone on for long. 
Her own uncle had been engaged for five-and-twenty 
years, but it ended in matrimony at last ; but her 
temperament was not so patient as his. Moreover, 
she found a change coming over herself. Could it be 
a chemical one, from being so often in the labora- 
tory? She was rapidly becoming acid. She felt it, 
she deplored it, but she couldn't help it. She knew 
from experiments in the laboratory that substances 
could be turned into acids, and she was being 
turned. And the most painful demonstration oi 
this was in her feelings towards the professor. She 
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was rapidly beginning to take a sour-grape view of 
him, as the fox did of the grapes of old. The acids, 
whatever they were, were working in her, and on 
her. They were actually corrosive ; and as Miss 
Stayle was not pure gold, but a very base alloy 
indeed, they ate into her. 

Now, Miss Stayle was not going to be quietly 
nibbled away by any acid, if she knew it. She was 
determined to bring matters to a crisis as soon as 
possible, and see if she and the professor could not 
be got to combine somehow. 

“And even if we don’t combine,” said the lady, 
“T’ll see if we can’t be corked down in the same 
bottle, at any rate. No doubt we're that to some 
extent now, tor we live in the same house ; but his 
name is ‘Tufskin and mine is Stayle, and that differ- 
ence must be done away.” 

Miss Stayle attempted to fix the professor in 
various ways, but not one of her experiments was 
attended with She asked the man of 
science “whether he was not lonely amid all those 


Success. 


” 


bottles, and jars, and measures, and tubes?” and he 
took it as almost an insult. 
‘Lonely here, madam! surrounded by friends- 
trusty, faithful friends, who, like myself, are ever in 
The world, madam, is full of lies, 
but once inside these doors, and every atom, every 


search of truth ! 
molecule, has to do with nothing but truth. Every 
atom, every molecule, is my friend, and talks to me 
when I want it, and does not talk to me when I 
don’t want it.” 

“But do they talk, Professor, to the heart ? 


they enter into your wants ?” 


Do 


“They talk, madam, to my head, which is the 
part I want talked to; and my wants are just to 
know more about them; and they ’re continually 
letting me find out more and more.” 

“* But, Professor, you have nothing here that affects 
the heart.” 

“T beg your pardon, madam,” said the professor, 
putting his hand on a small bottle of prussie acid ; 
“this affects the heart very quickly. Would you like 
to try?” 

“Would it still its fluttering, its pitty-pat, its 
agitation ?” 

“It would stop them altogether, madam. No 
more pitty-pat after a few drops of this has been 
taken. Will you try?” 

“ Merey, no!” said Miss Stayle, with a little 
scream—this was intended to be pretty, but really 
was shrill. ‘“ Fluttering is delightful—I wouldn't 
be without it for the world ; and the pitty-pats, just 
like the pattering of the little feet of children with 
golden hair. It is only fluttering gone to excess and 
producing palpitation that I am asking about.” 

Miss Stayle might have put many more questions 
to the professor—not exactly connected with his 
particular science—had not the séance come somewhat 
abruptly to a conclusion, owing to an unfortunate 
question which Miss Stayle asked. 

“And, Professor, do you never wish for someone 
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to keep everything here in order, to sweep and dust: 
some confidential person, a second self?” 

Oh, reader ! if you are a young lady, or an old one 
either, do listen to me! Take my experiences of 
life, and never propose to any man to tidy his study, 
or his dressing-room, or his den—as perhaps he calls 
it—don't, I beg of you, as you value your domestic 
peace, especially if you are a young lady engaged, 
with even the day fixed; for I’m not quite sure 
whether a panic won't seize the young man’s mind, 
Let 
the creature alone in his den, or lair, or whatever it 


eventuating in the match’s being broken off. 
is called. Even if a thing that he wants years 
hence (and which was never in that room at all) 
cannot be found, he ‘ll declare that “ it was lost that 
day, you'll remember, when you put my study to 
rights.” 

Miss Stayle had 
From that moment the professor became actually 


made a fatal mistake indeed. 


terrified of her, and never rested until he got her out 
of the house, 

who could tell 
how some incipient experiment might be destroyed ? 


As long as she was on the premises, 
what might happen to acid or gas- 


The professor got the horrors there and then, and an 
awtul vision crossed his mind—but only, | am happy 
to say, for a moment—as to whether it would not be 
well, there and then, for Miss Stayle to come into 
closer quarters with that bottle of prussic acid than 
she had yet done. If her heart ceased to flutter, her 
hand must cease to dust ; but the professor's better 
feelings, and the gallows in perspective, both forbade 
the thought. 

They did not, however, forbid speech. One would 
have thought that Miss Stayle had a broom in her 
hand, and was ready to begin, so earnest was the 
professor in his desire to get rid of her at once. 

“You little know, madam, what might be the 


consequences of your ill-advised activity in this 


place. Suppose, now ”-—and the professor pointed to 
an eccentric-looking jar upon a shelf high up— 
* suppose, now, you tried to reach that jar with a 
pope’s-head, and succeeded in so doing, and in your 
doubt laudable divest it of 


knocked it down and broke it : do you know what 


no efforts to dust, 
would happen ?” 


No answer from Miss Stayle. 


“ Of course you do not—how should you? But 
I'll tell you. The moment oxygen came into 
contact with the contents of that jar—and you 
know enough of chemical matters to know that 


oxygen is always present in the air; and the air of 
this room is not an exception. If it were | should 
not be here——” 
“ Heaven forefend !” said Miss Stayle hysterically. 
“ Well,” the “the 


moment oxygen met the contents of that jar, knocked 


resumed professor sternly, 


down by your confounded pope’s-head, that moment 
would you and your pope’s-head be blown sky-high, 


and when you came down it would be in such 


fragments that your nearest friends would not know 


you again. There would not be a scrap left of you 
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sufficiently large for a coroner to sit upon, and as to 
your ever being pieced into the remotest semblance to 
humanity again, the idea is outside the domain of 
L think, 


madam, after this suggestion which you have made, 


reason or speculation, or anything rational. 


| should never feel safe when away from home as to 
We will, therefore, if you 


think of making some new arrangements. 


what might happen here. 
please, 
We can each take three months to look about us, 
during which time, please consider this portion of the 
house as private >” and the professor opened the 
door and made a bow, and Miss Stayle departed from 
the laboratory for ever. To her mental view that 
door had henceforth on it a series of prohibitive 
boards : “ Trespassers, beware |” “ Trespassers will be 
prosecuted with the utmost rigour of the law!” “ No 
thoroughfare,” “ Private,” “‘ Man ”"—or was it woman 
“traps and spring guns,” “ Beware of the dog!” 
and worst of all, thus guarded, the professor himself 
was inside, never, never, under the favourable cireum- 
stances of private séance, to be got at again. 

“Prat the whole thing !” said Miss Stayle to her- 
self. “ Perhaps hell be blown up himself some fine 
day, for things do fall down of themselves sometimes, 
Maybe the cat. 


will get in there ; and if Tufskin” 


which is answerable for so much, 
she disrespect- 


fully omitted both Mr. and Professor is blown 
up, and comes down in a shower of pieces no bigger 
than threepenny-bits, | wouldn’t pick up as many as 
would vo to make a sixpence.” 

The present situation was one which required 
much thought on the part of the discomfited lady. 
She must look into the future, and settle upon a 
course of action suited to her altered circumstances, 
She would pay out the man Tufskin if she possibly 
could ; that must be the prime element in all her 
considerations. At last, after mature thought, she 
determined to change her whole line of conduct so 
far as Lavinia was concerned, and to creep up her 
sleeve, if possible, in hope that some opportunity 
might occur in the dim and distant future of paying 
: which, of course, she could not do if she 
Moreover, in the 
meantime, she would put the professors daughter 


Tufskin out 
had no aceess to the premises, 


against him as much as she could : which, in truth, 
was not an unconyenial task: for though she de- 
cidedly wished to appropriate one of the wrong 
ender to herself, seeing it was a neat and com- 
pendious way of providing for herself for life, still, 
she was at heart a disapprover of the sex, which, so 
far as she knew, had never yet apologised for coming 
into being at all; and which, by nothing but a 


systematic course of being set down and sat upon 


perhaps, alas! for ages—would ever know its 
place 

II. 
WHEN Miss Stayle left Professor Tufskin’s establish- 
mene she left behind her a good many ideas in his 


daughter's mind ; and these were not favourable to 


what that lady characterised as “the undesirable 
sex.” And Lavinia’s father, being of necessity of 
that sex, did not in any wise help her to a better 
frame of mind, for, as you have already heard, he 
was a man of bottles, and jars, and tubes, and 
powders, and alkalides, and acids, and weights and 
scales, and many such-like things ; but he was not for 
that subtle chemistry which distils the spirit that 
warms the human heart---the perfume that breathes 
as though the flowers of paradise were blooming 
there. 
extract from what was cold, and hard, and black, 


Dyes of delicacy and beauty he could 


to colour the fabrics for the body, but none to 
deck with brightness the vesture of the heart. 
Oh, man of science! beaten in the end by a 
crossing-sweeper with his broom, how vast the circle, 
how long the time, in which there echo those words 
of old, “ The first shall be last, and the last first !” 
There shall be a banquet at which it shall be said 
of some very humble one—still one more honourable 
than thou—“ Give this man place,” and thou, with 
shame, wilt have to take a lower room. 

You did nothing, Professor Tufskin, for yom 
daughter's happiness; ana so her bad adviser had 
little difficulty in turning her not only against men 
in general, but also against you. 

I am now to tell you how Miss Tufskin became 
what she was when I am chiefly concerned with her, 
even as presently I am to tell you how she became 
changed ; and you could not have known this if | 
had not told you so much about Miss Stayle, and if 
I did not tell you the next two things in her career : 
viz., her first falling in love: and secondly, her 
admission into what is—I am sure what they will 
think almost profanely—called “The Screaming 
Sisterhood.” 

The name is not mine. I am not original or 
clever enough to be its parent, but I may just adopt 
it as an explanation of the misanthropical society 
into which poor Lavinia was initiated through the 
instrumentality of Miss Stayle, which, according to 
my humble judgment, did her a heap of mischief, 
and her emerging from which is what I want the 
reader to rejoice at as well as myself. 

Some little time after Miss Stayle had taken 
her departure, Professor Tufskin took it into his 
head that he would have an assistant. He had met 
with a clever young fellow of the name of Vincent. 
The voung man was thoughtful and steady; he had 
no friends, was poor, and would be a great help to 
him in some new investigations which he was abou, 
to make. Gilbert Vineent was glad of the appoint- 
ment, for he was, like many a one, a young man of 
vanished expectations; and good bread was not 
so easily picked up that he should reject it when it 
came his way. 

The new investigations required such constant 
care, and that often even during the night, that 
Vineent had to live in the house, and thus became 
almost one of the family ; and the family consisted 
of Lavinia alone: for the professor simply gobbled 





his food at 


meals, and was so absorbed with his 
chemistry that he took little interest in the house or 
any in it. 
Vincent 

together. 


The consequence of this was, that Gilbert 


and Lavinia were thrown a great deal 
There were times when the molecules and 
acids and gases went all right by themselves, and 
then he and Lavinia had plenty of opportunities of 
meeting each other. Reader, do you believe in the 
inevitable? I do. Do 
effect? Ido. 


So am I, too. 


you believe in cause and 
Are you a person of common sense ? 
Therefore I need not waste much ink 
on this part of the story. to herself, 
Lavinia Tufskin fell in love with Gilbert Vincent 

no, not “ fell,” but “ glided ” insensibly, the way that 
people often do when they are living in the same 
house, so that although the thing is done, they don’t 
know 


Unknown 


how ‘twas done, or when ‘twas done, or 
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“‘She was so far weak as to patronise a small street-sweeper.”- 
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anything about it; indeed, they did not know it 
themselves until by some accident they found it 
out, 

And Gilbert Vincent grew to like Lavinia ver, 
much more than anyone else; but he was poor, and 
being a young man of great self-control and calmness, 
he felt that he must keep himself in hand. Lavinia, 
by the dint of woman’s natural penetration in those 
things, had some peeps, so to speak, into him, but 
full demonstration she had not. 

Things were in this state when an offer came 
suddenly to Gilbert Vincent of a post abroad. The 
salary was a good one, and would enable him to save 
enough to educate himself as a physician, which was 
his one great desire in life ; so he accepted it ; but 
this acceptance was fraught with dire consequences 
to poor Lavinia. 

The young man pondered much his position with 
regard to Lavinia Tufskin. That she liked him h 
could not hide from himself, nor could he hide from 
himself that he liked her; but he was quite poor. 
He had no right to engage her affections when he 
had no prospect of offering her a home for nobody 
knows how long. He not trust himself 
ultogether to say good-bye, and so he determined to 


could 


take the opportunity of going while she was out for 
the day, leaving only a note of thanks and good 
wishes, and hopes that they might meet some day 
again. 

This note 
skin, and it 


Lavinia Tuf- 
was partly owing to this she became 


was a terrible stroke to 


what she was when—the wearer 
of those redoubtable boots—we 
first made her acquaintance. 

By a swift and sudden revolu- 
tion of her whole nature, Lavinia 
Tufskin became a man-hater. <A 
great mento-chemical change took 
from sweet she 
turned acid ; although she had 
no reason for saying any such 
thing, she declared that Gilbert 
Vincent had deceived her; and 
have no- 
thing more to do with the sex. 
They were all alike: 
that 
asunder ; 


place in her: 


henceforth she would 
far bette 
the sexes should be kept 
they should be, so far 
as she was concerned, 

Time passed on, and Professor 
Tufskin came to his end some- 
what suddenly. He had been for 
some time engaged- upon a very 
important experiment. It was a 
compound for clearing the atmo- 
sphere in the immediate vicinity 
and asthmatic 
He had great hopes 


of consumptive 
patients. 


from it, 
and fortune ; 


both as regards fame 
when one day, on 
uncorking a bottle in which the 
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compound was, there issued from it, not by 


way of mist or fog, but in dense rolling 
volumes of blackness, such an asphyxiating 
smoke that the poor man fell to the ground. 
The bronchial irritation 


which this detestable thing brought on the 


and pulmonary 


man of science he never got over, and he 
died a martyr to science, fully persuaded, 
however, to the last, that he had hit on the 
right thing : that dilution was all that was 
required, and that he had been simply the 
victim of an overdose. 

As Lavinia Tufskin was left everything, 
and as she was of an age abundantly to look 
after herself, she immediately sold off all the 


chemicals, and moved to another house. 
Another chemist was found who was de- 
lighted to enter on the premises, where 


there was a laboratory all fitted up to his 
hand. 
Behold, 


her own house, het 
her own ideas, daily making advances in the 


Miss Tufskin in 


own mistress, and with 


then, Lavinia 


science of Misanthropy, when an_ event 
oceurs which enables her at a bound to be- 
come mistress of some of its deepest mys 
teries and, so to speak, backbone principles. 
received a visit from Miss Stayle. 


Whatever little coolness there had been be- 
tween that Jady and Lavinia Tufskin, it was 


She 


evident that she had come in the spirit for 

letting bygones be bygones. She had buried 

the war-hatchet during her absence, and was fully 
prepared for peace. She had come with the intention 
of being asked to stay a fortnight or so with Lavinia, 
with the off-chance of being asked to stay a little 
longer, and possibly edging herself in to stay alto- 
gether. 

But just now she was feeling her way, and the 
subject of “men” coming up—as is sometimes the 
ease when ladies are paying and receiving visits— 
Lavinia, having Gilbert Vincent in her eye, spoke 
very decidedly about them; and Miss Stayle, having 
the dead professor living and moving in her mental 
vision, spoke very decidedly too. 

“T see, my dear,” said the latter lady, “that you 
and I are of one mind ; and if you will allow me, I 
will introduce you to a society where you will meet 
with congenial sentiments ; and where 
and 


people of 
find 

strengthened ; and where you will be given an oppor- 
Our object is to put 


you will your own opinion confirmed 
tunity of putting it into practice. 
men in their proper place, and to come out ourselves 
into our proper place, which may be shortly detined 
as ‘taking theirs. We are a Misanthropological 
Society to a certain extent, but the letters which we 
put after our names are ‘8.8.’ : they mean Saviours of 
Society ; for society can only be saved by putting 
men down, and lifting women up. These letters are 
perverted, as everything good is, and men—horrid 


men !—say they mean ‘Screaming Sisterhood’; we 
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might and that M.A. means Merry 
Andrew ; but who cares for what men say ?” 
“T should like to know a little of those who form 


the society,” said Lavinia Tufskin, who was now 


retort sa) 


of an age to be cautious. 

“ At present,” said Miss Stayle, “ the chief working 
members are six ; the society itself is located here 
in London, but it has smaller societies affiliated to it 
all over the country. We, so to speak, supply the 
steam to keep the machinery going in the provinces. 
In fact, we should be very weak but for our London 
staff, whom we should call Boanerges, but that the 
use of that word implies the male element, which it 
is our mission to put down. 

“The power of the society might be said to be 
concentrated in Miss Parfinia Sharp, who takes the 
department of incisive logic and bitter invective. 
She always begins with the logic, and when she has 
clinched her victims with argument se that they 
cannot stir, but are fixed in her pillory, then she 
pelts them mercilessly with bitter invective, so that 
the poor wretches would give anything to be women, 
She knows Aristotle, and 
*Con- 


or, indeed, nothing at all. 
Hamilton, and Whewell, and Mill by heart. 
versions of propositions’ and ‘ Transpositions of 
‘one and one make two’ to 
her. ‘Deductive, * Modified, 
‘Applied,’ and ‘ Pure,’ them all. 
Syllogisms ! why, she could crochet with them: in 


premises’ are all like 


and ‘ Inductive,’ 


she can» work 





and out, 
twisted into a kind of antimacassar, the pattern of 


one a-top of another, until you'd feel 


which it would be hard to tell. I heard her defend 


herself against an old gentleman who said he’d 
rather trust to a woman’s intuition than her logic. 
‘Sir,’ said she, ‘have you never read that a part of 
logic is the process of advance from known truths 


or admitted propositions, to unknown truths or pro 


positions not previously admitted? At what uni- 
versity, sir, did you take your degree? Now, it is a 
known truth that there are more women in the 


country than men ; and it is an acknowledged fact 
that the majority must rule ; the unknown truth 

at present unhappily unknown—is that majority and 
woman are convertible terms, and therefore women 
the 
containing the symbolic names of syllogisms, does 


should rule. Even in five Latin hexameters 


not a woman’s name come first ? 


“* Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferioque, prioris, 
Cesare, Camestres, Festino, Baroko, secundee,’ 


** There you are, sir, with a woman's name in the 
forefront.” At which the old gentleman, having long 
sinee forgotten his logic, first looked small, and then 
collapsed. 

“Miss Martha Badinage, French by the father’s 
Miss 
Laura Counter is responsible for the statistics, and 


side, does the delicate raillery and irony ; 


for keeping women’s numerical superiority well to 
the front ; Mrs. Priscilla Flood does the overwhelm- 
ing indignation department, and Mrs. Barbara Jones 
You might think nothing of 


but coming in at the end of the meetings, its 


the ‘calm statement.’ 
this ; 
effect is often tremendous. It makes people believe 
there 's something in it. 

= left Miss Stayle. 


* Alicia Zepheer—she does the ‘poetic allusion.’ 


jut I’ve out one,” said 
She ’s bound to read every book of poetry that comes 
out, and make extracts of every sentiment in favour 
of women, and every bad thing that’s said of horrid 
men ; and she must supply a type-written copy to 
every branch throughout the country. One extract, 
‘The smailest worm will turn being trodden on’ 
(Henry VI., Part IT., Act ii., Scene 1), once turned a 
whole meeting, though it nearly got the speaker, who 
was but young, turned out of the society, for allowing 
the sentiment to be too much for her, and shedding 
what are called ‘ womanish’ tears as she uttered it ; 
but in consideration of its effects on the meeting, it 
was passed over for that time, but she was ad- 
Alicia Zepheer 
She 


monished not to let it occur again. 
is the weakest member of our active workers. 
fought hard to be allowed to be called ‘ Alice’ 


she was at home, which in itself was thought to be 


when 
weak-kneed, She is emotional, too, or would be, if 
we didn’t laugh it out of her. Mrs. Barbara Jones 
said, ‘I might as well want to be called “ Bab” or 
** Babby,” And 


being very sensitive to ridicule, Miss Zepheer re- 


as you want to be called “ Alice.”’ 


membered that the poet says, ‘A rose by any other 


name would smell as sweet,’ and she succumbed.” 
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Poor Alice : 
the S.S. people at all. She quite mistook her vocation 


she was really not fit to be amongst 


when she joined them, and I am heartily glad that 
she extricated herself from them at last. 

But I must hasten my escape from these people, 
I should not have troubled the reader with them at 
all, if it were not that I had to for Miss 
Tufskin’s she Christmas 


account 


condition when got her 
card, 

Miss Tufskin was admitted into the society, or 
sisterhood, according to which view you wish to take 
of it. She was so far modest that she professed 
herself unable to do anything very decidedly to 
further the cause. She was no speaker, she had 
never been on a platform, but the society decided 
that as she had money she would be very useful in 
helping to pay expenses—on which ground, also, 
Alice Zepheer was a member, though she didn’t 


know it. 


Ill. 


AT the time at which we have now arrived, Miss 
Tufskin had got as masculine herself, and as anti- 
masculine as regards the poor male sex, as possible. 
Her household arrangements and all her occupations 
were in harmony with her fixed-—or, as she thought 
them to be, her fixed—principles. 

Two small troubles she had, one outside her house 
and the other within ; but she reduced these to the 
smallest possible dimensions. 

Miss Tufskin’s servant Jenny was not only not 
favourably disposed towards the 8.8. people, but, 
going like a wayward minx in the very opposite 
direction, had an admirer—a “follower,” as it is 
called ; and she would not stay with her mistress 

“to 


walk” with him, with a view to ultimate matrimony. 


except on the condition of her being allowed 


Jenny was too useful to be lost, so Miss Tufskin had 
to consent ; but even with all Jenny’s value, it is 
not the 
Jenny comforted herself 
the old 
proverb, “The best goods are made up in small 


doubtful if she would have cone so, had 
follower been very small. 
with the feeling that he was very good 
pareels,” was Jenny’s comfort, and made her quite 
content with her little Tim; and Tim, so good was 
he, that if he had been cut into halves, one half of 
him would have been as good as the whole of many 
a far bigger man. 

Miss Tufskin’s outside trouble was that she was so 
far weak as to patronise a small street-sweeper near 
her house, named Jerry Streakes. Miss Tufskin, no 
doubt, always looked upon him with horror as de- 
stined, if he lived, to become “a man”; but now he 
was only a child, and he looked so pinched and 
hungry that, in point of fact, she might be said to 
allow him an annuity at the rate of a penny a day. 
She regularly daily passed the crossing, and daily 
gave the boy a penny. 

Now, that penny had an effect which, if Miss 
Tufskin could have foreseen it, might have stopped 
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the annuity and starved poor little Jerry, and been 
And the effect was this : Jerry 
his benefactor. I 


the ruin of herself. 
Streakes fell in love with need 
not tell you that this love did not take the direction 
of ring and cake, or anything of the kind, but of 
admiration, and gratitude, and indeed affection ; for 
Jerry had a very tender heart. He had noted Miss 
lufskin’s boots, which made her independent of his 
was it that 





therefore all the more evident 


broom ; 
this penny must come simply out of goodness of 
heart. Miss Tufskin wouldn’t have owned to this 


amount of weakness; but it was there, nevertheless, 

Jerry Streakes had no home ; he lived where best 
he could. But Jerry had one comfort in life—he 
had a friend—indeed, two friends: a boy called 
“ Blotch,” and his sister, who lived in a kind of out- 
louse at the weekly rent of one shilling. Blotch 
sold matches during business hours, and devoted his 
leisure time to art. A conjunction of Blotch and 
Streakes produced the Christmas card of which I am 
going to tell you now. 

[ had better first tell you how the Christmas card 
came to be produced; and then, what came of its 


production, 


One week before Christmas Miss Tufskin had to 
leave home and go into the country. She was not to 


until the day before Christmas Day. The 
very day Miss Tufskin left town poor Jerry was 
knocked down by a cab, and though no bones were 


return 


broken, he was a good deal bruised. Jerry was so 
sore at night that, when he and Blotch met by ap- 
pointment to enjoy a penn’orth of stewed eel, Jerry 
was off his feed altogether. 

“Can ye stay an hour here till I come back ?” said 
Blotch, after rubbing his head, and being lost in 
thought for some time. “ You try and finish the 
eel ;” and the boy bolted off. 

He was back within the hour, and announced to 
Streakes that he was to sleep at their place that 
night, arrangements having been made during that 
hour by Miss Blotch, aged nine, and himself, that 
this could be done. 

“There’s an old door ‘twixt my part and _ hers,” 
said this good Samaritan, “and she ‘ll nurse you as 
good as if she had a cap and apron like the people 
running in and out of the hospital.” 

To Blotch’s home limped poor Jerry Streakes, and 
was tended until the day but one before 

Blotech took his friend’s broom, and at 


there he 
Christmas, 
night brought him what he got. 

On the day but one before Christmas, poor Jerry 
got very uncomfortable. He was bent on showing 
] indeed, his love—for Miss Tufskin, and he 
“T wants 


lis regard 
intended to send her a Christmas card. 
one,” said Jerry, “that'll tell her I loves her. I 
knows I can get one for a penny, but that won't say 
enough.” 

Tom Blotch had a habit of losing himself in 
thought, and he did so now; and when he found 
himself again, it was to announce a discovery that 
Jerry had better make one for himself ; and it was 


that this he should do under Tom’s 
A blank card was bought, and here— 


determined 
supervision. 


after much covitation—was the result :-— 
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I am bound to say that Miss Tufskin’s principles 
did not afford her any pleasure on Christmas morning. 
She saw the postman with his bag full of envelopes 
for everyone. He left half a dozen at her house for 
her maid, Jenny. And that afternoon she was sitting 
solitary, after her early dinner, with her feet on the 
fender, thinking, and thinking, and thinking that 
after all she was but a poor unloved creature, when a 
double knock, imitating the postman’s, was made 
at her door, and Jerry Streakes’ Christmas card 
was popped into her box. Tom Blotch, who brought 
it, was rather frightened, and having knocked, ran 
away. 

Oh, that Christmas card ! 
word Oh how, coming 
perfunctorily, from one human 


Oh, the magic of that 
“love!” lovingly and not 
being direct and 
solely to another human being, did it melt Miss 
Lavinia Tufskin’s very marrow, and re-feminise her 
—though hated 

There could be no doubt whence the card came ; 
it was from the little sweeper ; and having nothing 
to stay indoors for, Miss Tufskin sallied forth to 
give him a new half-crown ; but he was not there. 


she men—masculine soul. 


Blotch reigned supreme. 

But Blotch was only too happy to show Miss 
Tufskin the way to his hospitable roof, where Jerry 
Streakes was still a prisoner. 

“You see, ma'am,” said Phoebe Blotch, aged nine, 
“he’s gettin’ all right, and ‘t is all because he has a 
‘woman’ to nurse him.” 

“Comes in from the hospital ?” said Miss Tufskin. 

“No; I’m the Phoebe Blotch. 


“ You see, women’s very good to men when they ‘re 


woman,” said 
hurt : that’s part of what women’s for.” 

Miss Tufskin lay awake all that Christmas night. 
and had divers questionings of spirit to keep her 
company. Had she indeed mistaken woman's voca- 
tion? Was there such a thing as love? Was it 
capable of making happiness ? for when had she been 
so happy for a long time as in visiting and minister- 
ing to this poor boy ?—when, as in feeling such a 
glow as even that poor Christmas card had passed 
through her? Love, then, was not a feminine weak- 


ness, but a human power: not a delusion of the 
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devil, but a gift of God : not from beneath, from the 
father of lies, but the God 
of Truth. 

I am pleased to be able to tell those who have 
Tufskin that the 
door of her heart being opened, there was someone at 


from above, from 


listened to so much about Miss 


hand to enter in and take possession of it 

Lavinia Tufskin, finding Jerry Streakes did not 
quickly as she wished, took him herself to 
the neighbouring hospital, and there—there- 


get on as 
ah! 
reader, are you going to guess ?—there she had in 
ten minutes to become a patient herself, and to be 
treated for palpitations of the heart. There in the 
surgeon she found Gilbert Vincent. 

That evening he told her how he had loved her, but 
felt he had no right to ask her love in return : how 
he had gone forth, heping to gain a position when he 
could de so: how he had made enough to educate 


himself for his present profession: how he had 


sought her, and been unable to trace her out. 
Poor Lavinia, instead of holding the theory that 


she had no heart at all, was now not sure whether 
she had not half a dozen, and whether they were not 
all Gilbert Vincent’s, 


a Ase Fo. 
TO eR & 


MADEMOISELLE 


A STORY IN ONE 

ER name was Gaurier, and she 
wore ill-fitting 
ments. 

There could be no doubt 
about her poverty, and, more- 
over, the ladies at the Cen- 
tral Gentlewoman’s Club de- 
cided that she was common. 
So they felt it their painful 

knowing well that it would have 
been seriously unwise to show civility to a person 
who might take advantage of the least kindness to 
make herself obtrusive and objectionable. 

As it was, they succeeded admirably in keeping 
her in her place, and she troubled them very little. 
She slid into that place at meal-times with the subtle 
stillness of a cat, and never opened her mouth except 
to say “Thank you” when the servant waited on her. 

There was not a lady in this select Club who knew 
anything about her, except that she was a Swiss 


very gar- 





duty to snub her, 


governess out of an engagement; and the general 
feeling was one of speculative curiosity as to how 
The necessary 
qualification that all members must be 
birth or position, having no connection with trade,” 
could scarcely have been complied with in her case, 
thought the Club severely ; 


she had managed to gain admittance. 
“ladies by 


and more than one ex- 
clusive gentlewoman declared that if such persons 
were to be received into the bosom of their aristocratic 
happy family, the said members themselves would 
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Ah, Lavinia ! you were a woman, after all. 

And now, instead of thwarting poor Jenny's mar- 
riage, you hastened it on, and provided the wedding 
cake and the bridal dress ; and though the bridegroom 
could be seen, I won't say only, but chiefly, by a 
great hydrangea, with two picotees and a rose, which 
he wore in his button-hole, you said, ” $0 long as 
Jenny was happy it was all right.” 

Iam glad that with your new-found heart you 
were able to sympathise with poor Alice Zephee 
when she left the S.S., finding in her poetical re- 
searches that Poetry was dead against them; and 


that you had her as bridesmaid, thereby securing 


that she should not go back to being a semi-man 
again. 
And when I reflect, Lavinia, upon this history 


of yours, beginning with those too manly boots, 
and ending in white satin slippers, I hope that 
true is often only overlaid, not lost, 
in the §.S. of the present day ; and that 
spond to some magic touch, however humble, if only 


womanhood 


it will re- 
it be true as was that of 


’ 


“Miss TUFSKIN’S CHRISTMAS CARD.’ 
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GAURIER. 


BY MARY L. PENDERED. 


have to retire. They did not do so, however, but 
contented themselves with venting their disgust in 
glances and innuendos: a course of action highl: 
amusing and satisfactory—to the majority. 

Mademoiselle Gaurier showed little signs of feeling 
She generally crept into unfrequented corners, and 
if she suffered nobody knew or cared. 

They were not heartless, these ladies, but they could 
never quite realise that the plain, sallow little Swiss 
with her awkward manners and nondescript clothes 
was built in any way like one of themselves. So they 
called her “the Gorilla,” in playful travesty on her 
name, and they were not too careful to conceal the 
witticism from her. 

One day a new-comer arrived. 
young and not very tall, not very pretty, and, obvi- 
But they all concluded at once 
that she was extremely refined and ladylike. Now 
it was better to be ladylike, in the Central Gentle- 
woman’s Club, than to possess all the beauty, virtue, 
the world. So Miss 


in a friendly spirit, and everyon 


She was not very 


ously, not very rich. 


and intellect in Somers 
“taken up” 
treated her with the utmost kindness and considera- 
That the defunct 
Honourable—a fact speedily discovered by one inquisi- 
tive lady—did not at all detract from the charm they 
all felt in her intercourse. 

She deliberately pursued a course of action which 


wit, 
was 
she daughter of a 


tion. was 


But she committed herself. 


they all said was likely to be followed by grave 


results. From the first she made herself agreeable 
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to “the Gorilla.” Seeing her in a lonely corner, she 
asked who was the solitary individual, and, having 
been told her name, she marched straight up to 
Mademoiselle Gaurier and addressed her in French. 
The rapid change of face from unexpressive dulness 


to extreme animation informed the experimenter how 
and from that hour Miss Somers and 


the land lay 


whose existence seemed to be rather a dreary one, 
so far from friends and mother country. Mrs. Pin- 
thers smiled superciliously. 

“Tt would have been a great deal better had the 
poor thing gone amongst people of her own class, 
where she might have made friends,” she said. “One 
is not expected to be on famil'ar terms with a person 
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the dowdy Swiss were often seen talking together, 
nder the thinly veiled contempt of the other mem- 
mehow failed to wither them 





bers, which 

It is a perfect mystery to me how Miss Somers 

un find anything interesting in the conversation of 

dreadful person!” said Mrs. Pinthers, a prim 

1 unbeautiful widow, of more years than charity, 

ho had nothing to do but yawn and criticise all 
y, and, consequently, was feared by all. 

Miss Jorkins, the young and rather pretty woman 

to whom she spoke, remarked that Miss Somers had 

told her she was sorry for Mademoiselle Gaurier, 


who is not a lady.” She only spoke the unuttered 
sentiments of the whole Club. 

It was felt to be a distinct breach of etiquette. 
and in quite bad taste, when Miss Somers appeared 
one day, saying she was about to take Mademoiselle 
Gaurier to a grand evening concert at the Chobertstein 
Hall, at which some of the greatest artistes in tix 
world were going to perform 

The looks which greeted this assertion were in- 
dicative almost of horror, certainly cf disgust. Each 
lady felt sie ought to have been the one chosen to 
accompany Miss Somers; and when someone said, 
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“T hope you'll enjoy everybody felt the 
remark was a sarcasm. 

But Miss Somers sailed out accompanied by the 
humble one, and her spirits rose within her as she 
saw the ecstatic p!easure written on the other's care- 
lined face. It was not often that the “poor thing” 
had a chance of going to any place of amusement. 
How she revelled over the fine building, and drank 
in the lovely music with all her thirsty soul ! 
the pieces she was thrilled to silence, but in the 
intervals her joy suffused a!l bounds, and she could 
not find words to express her pleasure. 

Suddenly, to her astonishment, Miss Somers rose 
quietly, and, bidding her follow, made her way to a 
side door. The enchanted Swiss had been too absorbed 
to see. at the right hand of the platform, a strange 
flickering light which the sharp eyes of her com- 
panion had noted with a spasm of fear. But, before 
they had reached further than the narrow corridor, 
all the vast assembly knew, and there was the terrible 
ery ringing that turns women mad and makes wild 
beasts of men. In less time than it takes to tell, the 
horrified, mindless mob was fighting, and struggling, 
and shrieking in a chaos too awful for description. 
Along the passages the crowd swayed frantically, 
bearing down upon our two women as they fled at 
their best speed. Some obstacle in the way caused them 
to be overtaken, and the tide carried them onward 
amidst other fainting and half-dying weaklings, like 
themselves powerless to resist this surging wave of 


yourself, 


During 


humanity. 

With a gasp of quick relief, Mademoiselle Gaurier 
suddenly found herself wedged into an angle of the 
wall, made by a jutting column, and thus saved, 
almost by a miracle, from further crushing and 
bruising : for the crowd was passing this tiny recess, 
scarcely big enough for*one person, without notice, 
and the pillar saved her from the struggling mass. 

Almost before she had time to congratulate herself, 
however, she saw a limp form and white face close 
by her elbow—the face and form of Miss Somers. 
With a passionate strength that was scarcely her own, 
Mademoiselle Gaurier put forth both arms and 
dragged her swooning friend into the place where 
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before, had stood 
Then 


swept away in the current towards egress, without 


she herself, a moment the refuge 


for one, and one only. she submitted to be 
a struggle, without a groan. 

Miss Somers closed her and lost conscious- 
ness for a few 


eyes 
minutes. When she recovered, the 
mob had passed, and she was alone—alone with those 
poor fragments of humanity that writhed upon the 
floor, victims, by a terrible paradox, to their own 
love of life and dread of eternity ! 
* * 7 . * * 

There was infinite curiosity and excitement at the 
Gentlewoman’s Club next morning concerning Miss 
Somers and Mademoiselle Gaurier. The news of the 
fire was in all the papers, and much alarm was felt 
about the two lady members who had not returned. 
It was with great relief that they welcomed Miss 
Somers, when she appeared at length, and everyone 
burst into voluble inquiry—‘ Where have you been? 
Weren't you at the concert? Aren't you hurt? and 
where is Mademoiselle Gaurier!” were a few of the 
questions put to ber rapidly. 

“Yes, where is the ‘Gorilla’?” added 
wished to be facetiovs, not dreaming of the reply 


one who 
she was to get. 

Miss Somers turned and looked at her with terribly 
wide-open eyes, in which lay awe and scared sadness. 

“Hush! Mademoiselle Gaurier 
in a low voice. 

“ Dead !” they breathed. 

Every voice was hushed, and the women felt their 
hearts beat in the intensity of the moment. 

Miss Somers continued slowly, with great effort, 
and between painful pauses— 

“ Dead—crushed to death at the Chobertstein Hall 
last night—she sacrificed her life for mine—and I- 
I have dared to think her a poor, inferior creature— 
God forgive us all——” 

Her voice sank away, strangled by the knot in 
her throat. 

And the silence that fell upon the drawing-room 
of the Central Gentlewoman’s Club was so deep and 
so prolonged that one might almost have heard the 
drip of tears that fell for shame and penitence. 


is dead,” she said 
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OW, come and view this narrow way, 
And this old Syrian inn, 
With strangers crowded all the day, 
And no more room within. 





Sweet Mary shared the oxen’s shed 
On that first Christmas morn ; 
oxen’s manger made His bed 

When her dear Son was born. 


Th 


His eyes first saw but homely things: 

No broidered raiment rare, 
Nor curving sweeps of angels’ wings, 
there. 


Nor jewelled crowns were 





And thence through all His holy life 
He lived among the poor ; 

He chid their hardness, greed, and strife, 
And taught them o’er and o'er 


To do to others as they would 
That they would do to them ; 

To love their neighbours as they should, 
And evil thoughts to stem. 


He bade them all to live in peace: 
In peace and with good-will ; 

And that their love should never cease : 
And so He bids us still. 

SARAH WILSON. 
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3. His eyes first saw but homely things: 
No broidered raiment rare, 
Nor curving sweeps of angels’ wings, 
Nor jewelled crowns were there. 


4, And thence through all His holy life 


He lived among the poor ; 





He chid their hardness, greed, and strife, 


And taught them o’er and o’er 
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5. To do to others as they would 
That they would do to them ; 
To love their neighbours as they should, 
And evil thoughts to stem. 


6. He bade them all to live in peace, 
In peace and with good-will ; 
And that their love should never cease : 
And so He bids us still. 
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CHAPTER I. 

\T wanted but three weeks 
to Christmas Day, and 
in the big square house 
which stood in its own 
garden at the end of 
the village street, and 
which was popularly 
known as “The Doc- 
tor’s,” there was a 
creat bustle and stir, 
upon its 
Not 


that the house was a 


consequent 
near approach. 


quiet one at the best 
of times, for even when 
the boys were away 
there were still the school-room party and the nursery 
party to keep up the jollity and stir ; and when, as 
now, the three schoolboys were also at home, their 
holidays having been hastened by an obliging attack 
of mumps on the part of the head-master’s son, then 
Dr. Forde, “the doctor,” 
as he was known for miles” round, was a loud-voiced 


indeed Babel was let loose. 


man himself, and his fashion of communicating tit- 
bits of news to his family by shouting them out in 
the entrance-hall as he stamped the dust or mud 
from his boots, was a habit which went far towards 
making the household a noisy one. 

His daughter Mary had been at the head of affairs 
for the last three years, for though she had been 
only sixteen when her mother had gone to God, and 
she had taken over the reins of government, Dr. 
Forde had vowed he would never have a stranger 
interfering between his children and him, and that 
That best, it 
is only fair to add, had been excellent, and, in spite 


Mary must manage as best she could. 


of her onerous duties, matters had gone well. It 
was only rece ntly that the young housekeeper had 
felt that she was being over-burdened, or, rather, 
would be over-burdened in the future, and that was 
father had 
ok out for a young man as 


months ago, when her 
he should | 
partner, pending the time when Leonard should be 
him. the eldest of 


dozen, and at was a medical 


some few an- 


nounced 
of assistance to Leonard 
the 
student at University College. 

Here was a horrible idea, indeed! She 
to meek little Miss Wentworth, the in- 


creased roundness of whose disapproving eyes was 


was 
doc tor’s present 

A partner ! 
Was used 
the one rebuke she permitted herself when her pupils’ 
pranks grew too outrageous ; she was used, too, to 


the presence of the old servants, who were tolerably 


well able to fight their own battles ; but a strange 
young man in their midst ! 
to do with him ? 


What on earth was she 
How should she teach her unruly 
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tribe for the first time something of the sacred laws 
of property? How could she impress upon her little 
brothers that, though she might not very fiercely 
resent her best note-paper being used for paper caps 
in their sham-fights. and father might forgive them if 
the dining-room when wanted in a hurry was found 
to be barricaded and uninhabitable, a stranger was 
hardly likely to be so forbearing ? Full of despair, 
she tried to drive the bogey away from her; and as 
the weeks passed, and nothing more was heard of 
him, she had almost succeeded, when one afternoon, 
when it wanted, as already stated, precisely three 
weeks to Christmas Day, Dr. Forde came home, and 
shouted at the top of his voice to all whom it might 
concern— 

“ Mary ! All of you! Listen!” 

He paused a moment, while movement sprang into 


joys and girls ! 
life over the unusually quiet house. The young 
mistress of it opened a door somewhere up-stairs, and 
called, “‘ Yes, father !” 
couple of boys shot down the banisters in rapid sue- 


in her high clear tones; a 


cession, and landing on their feet in front of him, 
the 
kitchen door creaked noisily as the cook set it hastily 


stood eager-faced and ready for news ; the 
ajar ; while from different landings came encouraging 
shouts of, “Is it going to bear ? and may | have new 
skates?” “ Hurrah, father ! I know what it is. Uncle 
Dick wants us up for the holidays.” “ Father dear, 
“Tell away, father !” 

No one was in sight but the two little lads, but 


make haste !’ 
Dr. Forde was secure of an attentive audience, and 
gave his news in a rush. 

“T lave found a young fellow as partner, and it is 
all arranged. He will be here on Thursday, and 
some of us must mend our manners, and all of us 
must be determined to make him happy.” 

What a hooting and groaning followed his words! 
The kitchen door shut with a bang, and so did that 
of Beatrice’s bed-room; for Beatrice and Leonard 
being the only readers in the family, it ruffled that 
young lady to hear of yet another inmate, with 
possible claims upon her time. Bat the boys in the 
hall started a Red Indian howl of dismay, which, 
being taken up and enlarged upon by their brothers 
and sisters on successive landings, terminated in a 
Then came a rush down-stairs 
the family, a 
scamper along the hall, and an abrupt disappearance 


ery of “ Parliament !’ 
of the entire younger members of 
into the big room at the back of the house, where they 
sat in solemn conclave on matters of stirring interest. 

The doctor stood laughing heartily. It amused 
him to surprise them, and he cared not a whit for 
their indignation; but when he saw Mary walking 
soberly down the stairs, he stopped laughing at once, 
and drew her into the surgery for a few minutes’ cosy 
talk. 
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‘“Doesn’t my girl like the idea?” he asked 
anxiously, being tender, in spite of his teasing, with 
all his children, and especially with this eldest 
daughter. “I had no thought of such a speedy 
result from my letter to my old friend Beaumont, or 
I only had 
the letter ten minutes ago, when I met the post- 


This young man is Beaumont’s 


of course I would have told you before. 


man in the street. 
nephew, and he wants me to arrange about having 


Dr. Forde himself minded nothing, and asked 
little more of his children than that they should be 
good-tempered with each other, and never, never go 
into the surgery unless he were with them, so he 
always was comfortably assured that none of them 
could object to what he did not himself. Mary had 


her doubts (for the sister who came next in order 
was not devoted to yielding her own wishes), but she 
prudently kept them to herself, and merely said she 
would do her best to make the newcomer happy. 

“T will go and talk to cook now,” she added ; and 
the doctor kissed her before she went. 





‘Are you Mr. King?’”—p. 75. 


him at once, as he is flagging rather for a change, 
ind ought to be out of London.” 


‘Oh, but, an invalid! 

Mary looked dubious, and her father caught up 
her words with another of his cheery, health-inspiring 
laughs. 

** Nonsense, Mary ! 


be the use of liu if he were? 


What would 
I suspect he has 


no such thing. 


overworked a bit, and a few of our Norfolk breezes 
Where is he to sleep?” 
thought. He won't be 
home until Christmas Eve, and then he must have 


will soon put him straight. 
“In Leonard’s room, I 


Beatrice’s, and Beatrice must come back to mine, or 
else share Gracie’s, She won't like it, you know, 
father.” 


“Oh, she won’t mind.” 


They were not, as a family, at all given to kissing, 
but everyone kissed Mary when there was no one 
there to see them do it, and somehow felt the better 
for the contact with her soft cheeks. 

Her interview and discussion of ways and means 
with the autocrat of the kitchen being over, she 
joined the Parliament party, and found that, their 
wrath 
make her voice heard. 

‘‘T think it will be rather nice on the whole, don’t 
you?” 

Ritchie, the biggest of the three schoolboys, who 


being somewhat abated, she was able to 


she inquired. 


was making a dreadful smell of burning in his en- 


deavour to produce toffee which should “beat 
Everton all hollow,” turned round to cheerfully 
remark that Mary needn’t expect Aim to be 
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taken in by her plausible speeches. For his part, he 
thought it was beastly, and he didn’t care if the 
fellow heard him say so. A muffled scream from 
3ob, their five-year-old baby, revealed the painful 
truth that, having surreptitiously stolen a piece of 
toffee, he had now got his teeth firmly glued to- 
gether; and while Mary was untixing them, and 
lecturing sternly the while, she had to endure a 
storm of reproaches for having so basely, as Gracie 
put it, “gone over to the enemy.” 

“We shall have to sit up straight at dinner, and 
never talk a teeny-weeny bit.” 

“Father will always be talking about fevers and 
things to him, and never have an atom of time for 
us.” 

“He'll be a 
Nickleby.” 
“He'll want to be called Sir /” 

‘“*But why, then, all this pother 
For a wretched, WRETCHED bother?” 


prig, and look like Nicholas 


They sang, they danced, they shrieked their 
remarks at their long-suffering sister, and when she 
was understood to say—for the clamour was too 
great to be sure—that the arrival of anyone who 
would them more courteous would be wel- 
come, the uproar grew deafening. 

Mary made her escape at last, and though one of 
them ran out after her, it proved to be only Sylvia, 
so she did not mind. 

Nobody minded Sylvia. 


make 


She carried the sobriety 
of the family in her little yellow head, the doctor was 
wont to say, and Sylvia was the only one who some- 
times went with him in the gig on his round of calls, 
There was no fear of her fidgeting him by too much 
chatter ; there was no fear of her starting off the 
pony for a drive on her own account while he was in 
the houses with his various patients. In fact, she 
was a little woman who amused herself, did as she 
was bid, and worried nobody ; and when one is only 
seven, and still rather disdainfully spoken of as “one 
of the nursery children,” these are really all the 
virtues which can be expected. 

So on the present occasion Mary not only let her 
trot after her up to the bedroom destined for the 
stranger’s use, but confided to her her own secret 
dismay at his coming ; and the little one listened and 
nodded gravely. 

“There Il be another of us for you to look after,” 
she observed. 

Mary laughed, and lifted her on to the bed out of 
the way, while she began taking the linen out of the 
old-fashioned wardrobe, to leave it free for the new- 
comer. 

“T don’t suppose he will want much looking after, 
rhe important thing is that he 
should ease some of the work, for poor father looks 


r 
“ 


my pet,” she said. 
terribly tired sometimes, and I cannot help him in 
any way.” 

“T could, if he 
“The 


way to drop a new 


would let me,” 
other day he drove a ‘normous 


baby at the Old Tree Farm. I! 


responded Sylvia 
promptly. 
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asked him to drop the next one quite close near home 
instead. I think Grandfather Crump would like it, 
and I’m sure he ’d be surprised.” 

“Yes, I think he would be surprised,” agreed her 
sister. “ Will you run and find nurse, dear, and ask 
her for some fresh paper to put in these shelves? 
And oh, Sylvia !” from the 
bed, and was running off, “you might as well ask 
nurse to rescue 
toffee. 

“He would mend plates, he is so sticky,” Sylvia 


as the child slid down 


Sob, and take him away from the 
I am sure he will make himself ill.” 


waited to remark ; for she had recently been super- 
intending the cementing of broken china, and it had 
made a deep impression on her. 

Mary nodded, and when the child came back 
again with a bundle of old newspapers, she went on 
talking of the expected visitor. 

“T wonder what is his name, by-the-bye? I forgot 
to ask.” 

This gave the little sister a second journey in 
search of her father, and Mary could hear her 
coming up the stairs again, saying the name over at 
every step, for fear she should forget it between the 
surgery and the bedroom. 

“Mr. King—Mr. July-Ann King—Mk. JULY-ANN 
KING !” she announced triumphantly when she was 
actually in the room, and very breathless from her 
prolonged effort. “ It is a silly name, isn’t it, Mary ? 
I said to father, ‘You mean Mary-Ann, don’t you ? 
an’ father said to me, ‘No, July-Ann, as I told 
you.’” 

“The name is called Julian. If Mr. King were a 
girl he would be called Julia, and this is just the 
same, with an ‘n’ tacked on,” explained Mary. “I 
am sorry for him, aren't you, dear, coming to a 
strange house for Christmas ?” 

Sylvia looked positively awe-struck. 

“T am ‘normously sorry,” she said, using het 
favourite “12 
Isn't he anybody’s boy? 


word. tell him so as soon as he 


comes, Doesn't anybody 
want him at home ?” 

Mary’s head and shoulders were by this time so 
far into the recesses of a cupboard that she could 
make no answer, and the little girl went on talking 
to herself. 

“No Christmas-tree, no Christmas presents, no 
Mary, no father, no others, no nothing. Poor, poor 
man! I must give him a card ”"—she pronounced it 
kyard—“ and a present if I can get one; but I 
haven't any money, an’ you can’t get much when 
you’ve no money. An’ I'll dee’rate his room, like 
they do the church.” 

This didn’t sound quite right somehow, but Mary 
was too busy to help her, and after a second pause 
Sylvia began seriously counting up all she could do 
for this poor man who could not spend Christmas in 
his own home. 

Mary 


sheets and pillow-cases made up her list, so she could 


was counting too, though uninteresting 


not stop to answer her little companion; but the 


confidential chatter did her good. Apart from the 
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belief that he would be of real service to her father, 
she had been quite as averse as were the others to a 
stranger being thrust suddenly into their home life ; 
but Sylvia's way of looking at things had put a 
different aspect upon them. To go where he was by 
no means universally wanted, to start work at which 
he was a novice amongst people who were utter 
strangers, was not a desirable fate to befall any 
young man; and she resolved that she, too, would 
do what she could to make things pleasanter for 
him. 

“Thank you, my darling,” she said presently, 
when, the cupboards being cleared, she was preparing 
You are a very helpful little 


“ 


to leave the room. 
girl ; do you know that ?” 

“Cause I think of Christmas so much?” asked 
the child wonderingly ; and it did not make it any 
clearer to her small intelligence that Mary answered 
her, “ Very likely.” 

While the sisters, little and big, were thus discuss- 
ing him, Julian King, in his dreary Bayswater 
lodgings, was making the few preparations for his 
departure which were necessary. He was a thin- 
faced, gloomy-looking young man, and as he dusted 
his portmanteau and went through his books, he 
constantly heaved the deepest and most miserable of 
sighs. Truth to tell, he was miserable, and the idea 
of leaving town and burying himself in the country 
was as distasteful to him as the thought of having 
To those who had 
merely seen him casually a month ago he would have 


him was to the young Fordes. 


proved difficult of recognition, for something had 
happened to him which always leaves a severe mark 
for the time being upon any man who is capable of 
feeling. The girl to whom he had been engaged had 
thrown him over, and she was to marry his rival, 
who was a rich man, upon Christmas Eve. 

Some men take such troubles badly, and Julian 
King took his very badly indeed. Instead of 
bearing it manfully, instead of even calling philo- 
sophy to his aid, and rejoicing in being rid of an 
unstable affection, he hugged his misery by con- 
stantly dwelling upon it, and by refusing to seek 
distraction amongst his friends or in hard work. 
The result was that just when he needed his strength 
to start in his new life as the doctor’s partner, he 
was very far from well, and felt as feeble in body as 
he was wretched in mind. 

He was pausing now in his preparations to count 
up the number of annoyances he would be subject to 
in his new home. 

“Meals with the family—pretending to take an 
Ugh! 
that is what [I hate,’ ran his melancholy thoughts, 
“Tecan only hope they will all dislike me enough to 
leave me in peace. I would not go, only my uncle 
has found this berth for me for awhile, and I suppose 
Of all task-masters, 


interest in people I don’t care a rap about. 


it is better than starving. 
commend me to a slender purse.” 


He groaned again. But time, though it may go 


by with leaden instead of golden wings, passes witht 
the sad and light-hearted alike, and Thursday found 
him duly in the train speeding northwards, nearing 
his journey’s end, and finally alighting at the little 
Norfolk station. 
posited there, for the winter-time brought but few 


He was the only passenger de- 


visitors to the neighbourhood, and it was still too 
long before Christmas for school-children and friends 
to be arriving ; and very forlorn he looked as he stood 
beside his modest luggage, and catechised a porter as 
to what he should do next. 

But that functionary was a fresh importation from 
town, and proved not over-stocked with suggestions. 

“ Ain't ther no kerridge from North Rippingham ? 
No, ther ain't,” he said, his cockney accent sounding 
oddly out of place in the quiet country atmosphere. 
“Kin yer get one ? Think not.” 

“Perhaps you would have the goodness to find 


I dunno, sir. 


out,” Julian King was beginning impatiently, when 
there was a light tap of rapid feet on the platform 
behind them, and both men turned to face a little 
maid, who, scarlet-frocked, blue-eyed, and yellow of 
hair, was flying up to them with outstretched 
hands. 

“Oh, if you please,” she panted, “are you Mr. 
King?” 

“Yes,” said Julian stiffly, and waited for more. 

“Ts that Mr. King, too?” inquired the child, 
pointing to the portmanteau; and as the young man 
did not answer, being, indeed, perplexed as to what 
she meant, she gave it a kick with her small foot, 
and said imperiously, “ Turn it over at once, please. 
Toby doesn’t like to stand.” 

Recognising that here was a practical mind at 
last, the porter hastened to do as he was bid, and 
pointing to the big white letters one by one, the 


owner of the mind proceeded to spell out the 
name. 
“K I N G—King! I thought so. Will you 


carry it outside to Toby, please? And,” turning 
from porter to passenger, “will you bring yourself, 
please? I'll go and tell Ritchie I have found 
you.” 

She whisked away as rapidly as she had appeared, 
and the others followed her. Outside the station 
they found a gig, pony, and boy, the last sweeping 
off his hat to inform them that his father had sent 
him to meet and welcome their guest. 

“T was to ask you if you would prefer driving 
home yourself, because in that case I could walk, 
and Sylvia here would show you the way,” he added. 
“T'll come too and drive, if you'd rather, but you 
will find it rather tight packing.” 

“Tf would much rather you came,” said Julian 
shortly, having, it must he confessed, equally little 
faith in his own powers of getting such a skittish 
little animal over the snow-laden lanes and of that 
mite of a child’s to remember the turnings for six 
miles, 

Ritchie was much relieved at his decision, though, 
in his own classical language, he considered him a 
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soft” not to prefer having the reins, and they 
ggag 

and Sylvia rolled up into what looked very like a 

red ball at her brother's feet. 

Ritchie was glad she was there. He tried valiantly 


started off briskly, the luggage stowed away behind, 


to make himself pleasant, as he afterwards explained 
to his commiserating brothers, by pointing out this 
mark and that of interest during the drive—this 
ehurech had withstood their for four 
centuries, and out yonder lay the sea—but the 


east winds 
hollow-eyed Londoner responded so eurtly to each 
endeavour, and so clearly made it understood that it 
was perfectly indifferent to him if the old church 
endured another storm or whether the sea en- 
croached upon the land or no, that the lad soon gave 
up the attempt to entertain him, and relapsed into 
a silence which was nearly as moody as his own. 
Why on earth couldn't Leonard be a bit older, and so 
help their father, without the need of dragging this 
sulky individual to his aid? that’s what he wanted 
to know. 

But Sylvia talked away considerably more than 
was usual to her. The sternly set face, which was 
the first which had looked her own 
without smiling, fascinated her, and the more morose 


almost into 
he grew the more convinced she became that Mr. King 
was miserable because he could not spend Christinas 
in his own home. 

* Never mind ; 


it : really and truly we will,” she contrived to whisper 


we will try to make up to you for 
as Ritehie pulled up and jumped out; and though 
Julian King looked at her in vague surprise, his 
thoughts that least a 
hundred miles away, he noticed for the first time 
that the child had a pretty little face, and a kind one 
too, 
“You 


smoother 


being at moment at 


are like a Millais, child, only you have a 
skin,” he said; and though, in her turn, 
Sylvia had not the remotest idea what he meant, 
she felt that the tone was friendly, and smiled con- 
tentedly. 

“Come and find father,” she said, and slipping 
her hand in his, led him into the house. 


CHAPTER II. 

THUS it was that from the commencement Julian 
King came to be looked upon as little Sylvia’s 
especial property. It was she that first day who 
went up with Dr. Forde to take him to his room, 
and there see that he was supplied with hot water 
after his journey, and that his portmanteau had been 
earried up and unstrapped by one of the boys. It 
was she who was sent to call him again when tea 
was ready, and who was the only one who dared 
second Mary’s efforts at making conversation during 
the meal; for the rest of those present—and they 
were not many, for the majority of the children had 
invited themselves to tea with Bob in the nursery 

Not that it 
When Mary offered him a 


were much too shy to behave as usual. 


seemed to matter much. 
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second cup in her best hostess-manner, Sylvia, who was 
next him, had to touch his 
tive jump from his seat, he 


arm before, with a posi- 
apologised and refused ; 
and though Wilfred was so clumsy in passing him 
the bread and butter that it all went over in the 
sugar-basin, he never glanced in his direction, nor 
appeared to be conscious of the smothered 
from Gracie that followed. 


giggle 


“He is very grumpy,” Ritchie summed him up 
later ; and Dr. Forde, who had a quiet talk with him 
afterwards during the supper-hour, when only Mary 
and Beatrice were with them, arrived at much the 
same conclusion, although he expressed it in different 
words. “He is sadly preoccupied about something. 
I wonder whether it is trouble of some kind, or 
whether it is merely the result of over-work and 
worry at which his uncle hinted ?” 

There was no chance of sitting up with him alone 
after the girls had gone to bed, for long before that 
hour he begged to be excused on the plea of fatigue, 
and curtly answering their pleasant good-nights, he 
went up to his room. 

The next day and the next, Sylvia saw but little 
of him, for he was constantly out with the doctor, 
who was anxious to introduce him to his patients ; 
and the third day the child started a cold, which 
necessitated keeping her to the nursery, so he had 
been an inmate of the house for a full week before 
Sylvia saw him again. When she did, it would have 
mortified an older girl to find how completely he had 
forgotten her, and that she had to be recalled to his 
memory by Ritchie as the companion of their drive 
from But happily, the little maid’s 
brain could hold but one big idea at a time, and she 
was so pitiful for his loneliness, that the little he 
and the much he left unsaid all tended to 
the that he was ill at ease 
because Christmas was now approaching with giant 


the station. 


said 
confirm her in notion 
strides, and none of his home people were with him. 
What the rest. called 


“being unhappy ;” and while they soon contracted a 


“ 


his “grumpiness,” she called 
habit of keeping out of his way as much as possible, 
she would sit on the stairs for hours to open the 
front door to him after his rounds, much too shy 
to give voice to the welcoming speeches she con- 
cocted so often, but determined, nevertheless, that 
he should see someone was glad to have him back. 
He began noticing her at length, and one morning 
the two actually went out together, the expedition 
being in this wise. Dr, Forde had promised his 
small daughter a drive, but at the last moment plans 
were changed, and he decided to go on foot, leaving 
the gig to his partner, to whom was entrusted the 
longer journey. 

“Then ean’t I go with Mr. King ?” 
at once, 


asked Sylvia 


She was standing in the hall ready dressed for the 
start, and was reluctant to miss her drive through 
the sunshiny frosty air. 

He dil 


not want to be bothered with her, and was on the 


The young man’s brows drew together. 
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point of saying so, when his sharp ears overheard 
a warning whisper from Beatrice to her elder sister. 

“ Don't 
two sticks to-day, and he’d make the poor child 


let her go, Miary. He is as cross as 
wretched 

Swayed by the law of contrary, that whisper 
that she 
furthermore, 


instantly decided Julian should come 


with him, and, that she should so 
enjoy her small self as to completely disprove 
Beatrice’s assertion. 

“T will take the 


Forde,” he said earnestly. 


greatest care of her, Mise 
“Please don’t let her 
be disappointed ; and I will take a second rug to 
keep her extra-warm.” 

Sylvia chimed in with vigorous persuasion, so hie, 
and not Beatrice, won the day, and after he had 
tucked her up carefully, and, it must be owned, not 
over-skilfully, for he was quite unused to children, 
the oddly matched pair started off together. 

‘It was Sylvia gratefully. 
at being a mouse that father 


nice of you,” said 
“Now must IT play 
doesn’t know is here, as I have to with him? or can 
we talk, you and me?” 

“T think we will talk,” said Julian gravely, much 
relieved that the little face looked so bright, and 
wondering what he had done to set Beatrice against 
him. 

Sylvia gave vent to a happy little chuckle. 

“T said you weren't cross,” she exclaimed. 

“ And do the others say I am?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the child. 
They ’re wrong, aren’t they, Mr. King ? 


“Everyone says so. 
But perhaps 
I should think so too, if I didn’t know the reason.” 
little 
startled at the turn the proposed “ talk” had taken. 
“Yes,” said “Mary told 


me,” 


“The reason?” echoed her companion, a 


Sylvia comfortably. 
“Told you what ?” 

“That it was horrid for you not being at home for 
“That is what 
Your father, and mother, and all of 


Christmas,” she explained at once. 


makes you sad, 









“*It is not the bells, Mr. King—it is only me.’ ”"—p. 79. 


them, aren’t here, and we are so sorry for you, Mary 
an’ me.” 

“Dear me! I had no notion I was sueh an in- 
teresting character,” Julian said drily; and then, as 
the small person at his side raised her blue eyes 
questioningly to his, he felt ashamed of his churlish- 
ness, little 


awfully nice of you to care twopence about whether 


‘Look here, one,” he said: “it’s 


I am ‘sad’ or not ; but Christmas hasn’t much to do 
with it. I haven’t a houseful of people like you to 
be in, even if I wanted. I have only my old Unele 
Beaumont, and I expect he will be out of town, and 
shut up the house for a week or two.” 

“ An’ nobody else?” inquired Sylvia sorrowfully ; 
and Julian gave the reins a sharp jerk as he an- 
swered— 

“ Not a creature.” 

“Didn't there used to be somebody else?” per- 
sisted the child. 

“Once,” said Julian, and stopped short ; but 
Sylvia rubbed her curly head against his arm as she 
sometimes did against her father’s, and answered 
dreamily— 

“T knew it wasn’t crossness, an’ I am so sorry for 
you—so ‘normously sorry for you.” 

Here the gig came toa standstill at the first house 
on the morning’s list, and Julian went in to see his 
patient ; but while he was giving his advice and 
listening to the garrulous comments of the old biddy 
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in charge of the invalid, his thoughts were busy with 
the little child outside: the child who was “so 
sorry” for him, Of course she had not the remotest 
idea to what he had referred, but it was something 
to have sympathy, even though it was the sympathy 
of ignorance, and he felt well rewarded for bringing 
her out that day. 

For the rest of the drive their chat was livelier, 
for Sylvia told funny tales of what “the others” did 
with themselves during the holidays; and Julian 
was even betrayed into relating some boyish pranks 
Which provoked ripples of laughter from his little 
friend, and even awoke a fleeting smile on his own 
dre iry face. 

‘I’ve had a lovely time, 
her return; and Julian was sufficiently piqued by 
the wondering stare with which the words were 
received, to resolve that “the lovely time” should be 


” 


announced Sylvia, on 


repeated at the earliest opportunity. 

That was on the eighteenth, and it was well 
indeed that he had even this slight new thread of 
interest in his life ; for as Christmas Eve approached 
—the day when that dreaded marriage was to take 
place—he grew more and more abjectly miserable, 
lost more and more of his self-control. He made the 
arduousness of his new duties—and there was much 
sickness just then—an excuse to evade the family 
meals, and ate hardly anything, while his haggard 
appearance, and the fits of deep silence which only 
little Sylvia could break, so alarmed Dr. Forde that 
he began seriously considering if it would be wise to 
keep him with him any longer. 

“ It is evidently some mental trouble ; and if it does 
not lighten shortly, he will have an illness,” he con- 
fided to Mary. “Let Sylvia be out and about with him 
as much as she chooses. 
relaxed for once ; she is probably far better medicine 


Your nursery rules must be 


to him than any physic of mine could be.” 

So it fell out that the two were constantly together ; 
for Sylvia’s pity for him had grown into affection, 
and Julian’s desire to have her with him, which at 
first had sprung from no more amiable intention 
than that of thwarting Beatrice, had deepened into 
an absolute liking for this child who was “sorry” 
She never spoke again of the loneliness of 


for him. 
which he had told her when out driving, and he was 
grateful to her for this, feeling this would stab the 
more if touched upon ; but Sylvia did not forget, and 
added his 
place in her prayers. 

“JT don’t think it will be such a bad Christmas, 
after all,” she said, in her wise, almost protecting, little 


name to those dearer ones who held a 


way. “I know of two, three presents for you, and 
p'rhaps a card too, if she has time to finish it.” 

“T don’t want your presents. I want to be left 
alone,” cried the young man roughly. 

They were together in the surgery: he sitting in 
the doctor's great chair, with some big books piled in 
front of him, and she dangling her short legs from a 
side table, where he had made her a niche amongst 
the bottles. 
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“T want to get out of this; I want to get out of 
the world, I No, that’s rubbish, for I'd 
rather clear some other people out of it instead, 


think. 
Can you hear the bells, little one? I ean hear them 
all the time. They ’re marriage bells ; and I think 
they ‘ll drive me mad, mad, mad !” 

He dropped his head upon the books in front of 
him, pillowing it on his arms, and Sylvia sat and 
surveyed him with a vague little feeling of fear. 

“T don’t believe there are any bells. J don’t hear 
them,” she said at last. 

* Bells? What bells ?” 
and looked at her with hollow startled eyes. 


Julian raised his head, 
Then 
he smiled ; and passing his hand ever his forehead, 
he added—“I am afraid I have been talking non- 
sense. It is very stupid of me. I suppose I am 
tired out.” 

“Go to bed,” suggested the little girl. “ Mary 
will send you up your tea.” 

But he only smiled again, saying there was work 
to be done, and he mustn't be lazy. 

* Good-night, Sylvia. I shan’t see you until to- 
morrow, for I am going out now.” 

* And to-morrow is Christmas Eve.” Sylvia gave 
a joyous laugh. “Iam so glad of that. Lift me 
down, please ; and good-night, Mr. King.” 

Next morning, as she climbed into her high chair 
at breakfast, it perplexed her to see no signs of her 
friend. She often took her meals down-stairs during 
the holidays, and, at all events at the carly one, had 
been hitherto sure of her neighbour. 

* He had it an hour ago, and went out,” explained 
the doctor, in reply to her wonderments ; “ and very 
foolish of him it is to ruin his digestion in this 
manner.” 

He spoke vexedly ; for being a methodical man, he 
disliked eccentricity even with the excuse of work te 
support it ; but Sylvia’s lips drooped dejectedly. 

“Oh-h!” 
drawn-out, that Mary stooped to kiss her as she 
handed her a bowl of bread and milk, and asked 


was all she said, but it was so long- 


what she wanted with him. 

“He is going to help me holly his reom. Ritchie 
won't, and Fenton says I am a stupid little thing, 
and can’t pull the string tight. But Mr. King is 
going to help me, and we're going to do his very 
own room,” 

“No one else wants to do it for him, the old 
cross-patech !” observed Gracie; while Mary tried to 
persuade her aggrieved little sister that it was no use 
to spend the morning counting on his return, when 
very likely he was going far afield, and would not be 
home until late. 

“He said he would help me,” 
obstinately ; and true to her belief, she spent the 
greater part of the morning kneeling up at the 


maintained Sylvia 


nursery window, looking out for him. 

But he never came! The dinner-hour passed, and 
part of the afternoon, and still the child kept guard 
over her little store of holly and evergreen. 

‘“He must come soon, I think,” she said piteously 
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ever and over again, until Mary, in sheer compassion, 
promised her that if she would only go up to his 
yom and begin, she herself would waylay Mr. 
King, and beg him to go to her as soon as he 
returned, So Sylvia, a little consoled, picked up 
her spoils, and wended her way up-stairs. 

It was fortunate she was rather a brave little 
woman, or a scream might have frightened Mary ; for 
when she had gone stumbling into the rapidly 
larkening room, and had lighted the candle which 
was luckily within her reach, she was startled to see 
someone lying on the bed; and going nearer to 
inspect, this someone resolved itself into Mr. King. 

“Have you been here all day ?” inquired Sylvia 


blankly. 


There was no answer. That he was awake she 
could see, for his face bore that dragged, pained 
expression it had worn in the surgery ; and with 
some difficulty getting a foothold on the edge of the 
bed, Sylvia flung herself bodily upon him. 

“Don’t look like that, don’t! You frighten 
Sylvia,” she wailed, growing babyish in her grief, 
and clasping both little arms tightly round his neck. 
“Tt is not the bells, Mr. King. It is only me !” 

A sort of stifled sob came from the recumbent 
figure, and then he slid his arm round her, and tried 
to answer naturally. 

“Tt is a horrible day for me, Sylvia! Everyone 
can't be a dear little know-nothing like you.” 

‘A horrible day! Why, it is Christmas Eve,” 
cried Sylvia indignantly ; “and I’ve come to dec’rate 
your room.” 

There was a short silence, and then the young 
man laughed ; but it was an ugly laugh, and did not 
sound happy. 

“ You are a good-hearted little lady ; but I’m not 
worth it, dear. Everything has been taken from me 
all my life, and it is no use you trying to ‘make up 
for it,’ as you call it, now.” 

“Christmas hasn't been taken,” said the child 
consolingly. ‘ He'll be born to-morrow, you know, 
the dear little Baby-Christ ; an’ I think if you'll get 
up very early in the morning, like the wise men, that 
you might find Him too. I mustn’t, cause I’m too 
little, and Mary makes me be asleep when the star 
isin the sky. But Lam going to look for Him when 
I’m big, and you can go now.” Suddenly rearing 
herself up, she loosened her arms. “ Please get up 
ud help me, Mr. King. You promised, you know.” 

He was so faint from sheer misery and lack of 
food that he found it hard to stand steadily ; but it 
was harder to resist her, and soon he was sitting at 
the edge of the bed, picking out berried scraps of the 
holly which strewed it. His hands were burning hot, 
his voice sounded feeble; and Dr. Forde, had he 
been there, would have been professionally alarmed. 
But Sylvia knew nothing of such things. 

“That’s right, you darling Mr. King!” she ex- 
claimed, as she frisked around ; and then, sobering 
down to business, “‘ Here is a nice piece to put over 
Did you ever 


the picture. I'll stand on a chair, 


put pieces over a picture when you were a little 
boy ?” 

“My mother’s,” said Julian involuntarily. Strange 
that he had forgotten it all these weeks, when the 
thought now proved so restful. “I was a rough 
boy in jackets that Christmas, her last on earth, and 
she kissed me, and said, ‘ Do it still, my boy, in the 
Christmases to come, will you ?’” 

He spoke dreamily, and Sylvia lifted a fallen 
sprig from the ground. 

“Did she take you to church with her, Mr. 
King ?” 
“Ves; 


but we were just together, we two, and I thought no 


it was an ugly barn-like chureh in London, 


decorations could be lovelier.” 

“T know,” cried the child excitedly, pausing in the 
task of tying a yew branch into what she fondly 
thought the semblance of a crown. “I’ve been toa 
There are babies’ heads and 
soap-bubbles on the ceiling. Mary said it was glory. 
An’ did she promise to make you go always? Mary 
did Leonard when he went away. Did she, Mr. 


London church too. 


King ?” 

But it was no use tugging at his hand, for Julian 
King was staring straight before him at the little 
sprig of holly she had fastened on the opposite wall ; 
and when he said softly “ Poor Mother!” the child 
stole away from him, and went on with her prepara- 
tions in silence. 

Presently he roused himself. 

“ Talk to me, little one.” 

So Sylvia talked to him, the Christmas baby- 
thoughts of which her heart was full: of how the 
cradle at Bethlehem must have looked—was that the 
name of that long Bible place ?—and of how every- 
body must be very glad and very good now He was 
coming again inte their midst, or else His welcome 
would be as cold as on that first Christmas morning, 
when only the shepherds eared for Him, and only a 
stable would give Him shelter. 

Julian sat and listened to the soft voice as if he 
were in a dream. 

“We must be very good,” said the child earnestly, 
“or it makes Him sad, an’ all the people who are 
with Him, an’ who /nows ! We must be kind to each 
‘goodwill, Mary says; and be pleased 
aren't you, Mr. 


other—the 
with all our hearts. I am; 
King ?” 

It was all very like the teaching of years and 
years ago, in those days when he had been simpler, and 
Everything had not 
been taken from him when, as Sylvia said, he “still 
had Christmas,” 
mother who had loved both it and him so dearly. 

Gradually as the child talked, the tears rose to 
his dry burning eyes, and as his thoughts wandered 


—yes, he saw it now—manlier. 


and those holy memories of the 


away to blessed associations with former Christmas- 
tides, when “peace and goodwill” had been the 
natural accompaniments of his home life, they over- 
brimmed and rained down his cheeks. Again, had 
Dr. Forde been there, he would have hailed them as 
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his safety from a very possible brain-fever ; had “Yes, Sylvia, I will come with you.” 

Mary shared her little sister's watch, she would have “ An’ tell me if it’s like your London church, and 
rejoiced over them as blessed tears which would  ‘splain things to me afterwards, and find my places 
wash away the misery of the last few weeks, and all the time, and the ‘ Herald Angels’ ?” 
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leave him gentler-natured, more trustful, more “Yes, Sylvia.” 
at peace. But Sylvia was equally ignorant on “ An’ you won't be foe sorry about anything, will 
both points. She only saw he was crying, and you, Mr. King,” added the child wistfully ; and she 

she sidled up to him, rubbing her curly head, as 
she had done once before, up and down against his 
arm. 


gave a little sigh of pure content when her friend i 

stooped and gathered her up bedily into his arms, as 

he whispered 
“You will come to the church to-morrow, won't “No, little one. It shall be as you say—‘ Not 

you, Mr. King?” 





: ‘ pe ; 
such a bad Christmas, after all. 
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